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C  H  ARLESTON,  the  largest  city  in  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Charleston,  upon  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,  in  32°  47'  N.  lat  and  79°  48'  W. 
lung.  The  harbour,  which  is  spacious  and  convenient,  is 
formed  by  the  eestuary  of  the  two  rivers,  and  protected  from 
the  Atlantic  by  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  N.  and  Folly  Island 
on  the  S.  The  entrance,  which  is  between  these  islands,  is 
obstructed  by  a  range  of  sand-banks,  which  make  three 
channels  by  which  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  may 
enter  the  port,  but  the  passage  is  rendered  so  difficult  and 
uncertain  by  the  tides  and  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  that  it 
is  customary  for  all  vessels,  including  even  constant  traders 
to  the  port,  to  be  taken  in  by  licensed  pilots. 

Charleston  was  founded  in  1680,  seventeen  years  afler 
the  granting  of  the  colony  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  For  rather  more  than  a  century  it  was  the  capital 
of  t lie  province,  Columbia,  now  the  seat  of  government,  not 
having  been  founded  until  1787.  The  town  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  parallel  streets  extending  between  the  two  rivers 
and  crossea  by  other  streets  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  spacious  and  lofty,  and  furnished  with 
balconies  and  verandahs,  in  order  to  protect  the  interior 
from  the  sun.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  un- 
paved,  and  the  soil  being  sandy,  considerable  annoyance  is 
experienced  in  windy  weather  from  dust  and  sand.  To  shel- 
ter the  passengers  fk)m  the  sun,  rows  of  a  tree  called  the 
'  pride  of  India'  are  planted  on  each  side  of  the  streets ; 
this  tree  does  not  grow  to  any  considerable  height,  but  its 
branches  are  spresding  and  its  foliage  thick,  and  it  possesses 
the  further  advantage  of  not  harbouring  insects. 

The  town  contains  a  city-hall,  exchange,  custom-house, 
^uard-houses,  theatre,  orphan-house,  hospital,  alms-house, 
two  arsenals,  two  markets,  a  college,  and  nineteen  places  of 
public  worship.  The  yellow  fever  has  made  frequent  ra- 
vages in  Charleston,  but  its  effects  have  been  chiefly  confined 
to  strangers,  and  especially  those  from  more  northern  cli- 
mates.   The  place  is  not  considered  unhealthy  by  natives. 

The  population  of  the  city,  in  1790,  was  16,359,  of  whom 
7684  were  slaves.  In  the  next  forty  years  the  number  of 
inhabitants  has  nearly  doubled,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Free  Whites.    Fne  Penoat 
Male*.     Females,  of  Colour.      SlaveSi  Total 

1800         ...   18,712 

1810  .  5863   .  5705  •   1472  .   11,671  •  24,711 

1820  •   5809  •  5330  .   1475   ,   12,652  .   25,366 

1830  •   6326   .  6502   .   2107   .   15,354   .  30,289 

Tliese  numbers  do  not  include  the  population  of  the  suburbs, 

which  in  1830  amounted  to  10,054. 

Charleston  is  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade.  A  great 
part  of  the  cotton  and  nearly  all  the  rice  exported  from  the 
htate  are  shipped  from  this  port.  The  amount  of  registered 
and  licensed  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  in  1835  was 
13,759  tons,  of  which  7559  tons  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.    The  tonnage  Qf  ste«km-?esseis  in  the  same  year 


was  1889.  In  the  year  ended  30th  September,  1835.  the 
vessels  that  entered  and  left  the  port  in  the  prosecution  of 
foreign  trade  were — 


luward*. 

Outwrard*. 

ShiiJi. 

TOUB. 

Ship.. 

Tons. 

American 

FureigQ 

115 
127 

2'J.46G 

133 

4S,703 
33,476 

Total     .     .     . 

S42 

53.404 

319 

fc2,l7'J 

The  trade  of  Charleston  in  the  two  principal  articles  of 
export  during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  as  follows— the 
season  for  shipping  cotton  and  rice  is  considered  to  begin  on 
the  1st  of  October,  and  to  end  on  the  1st  of  April  following 


ArriraU. 

ExporU. 

Stocks  on  hand. 

Cotton. 

Cotton. 

Cotton. 

Tmii. 

8m 

ItUml. 

UpUna. 

Bke. 

s«% 

Itlund. 

UpUnd. 

Rie*. 

Sea 
Ulaad. 

UpUod. 

Rice. 

Bale*. 

Rule*. 

Ticrr«». 

Bale*. 

aniM. 

Tiercea. 

BalM. 

R.<les. 

licrii... 

182930 

11.538 

149,230 

89,336 

6.G51 

119,201) 

;6.503 

6.784 

32,47.'i 

11.5?S(i 

1830.31 

11.420 

118.054 

Si.aiJ 

9.042 

89,415  63.509 

7.08'.' 

30,843 

IA,HS3 

1831-32 

14.922 

I39.0-J0, 08.^8311,548 

115,3^9 

82,8u5 

4.277 

31.27y  ll,75J 

l832-,'<3 

17.914 

l33,3'i7|99,689l6.2H0 

119.430 

85.102 

i.l'jj 

l6.4J4!l2,94i 

1833^ 

12,500 

138,38:i|88.605 

8,639 

121.314 

75.4:J2 

A.im 

20,  %4 

11.776 

1834-35 

11.373 

I35,48*J89,32H 

7,925 

121.899 

H2,571 

4.66:* 

16.174 

5.4(M» 

1835-36 

10,958^  163,6JJ>,94. 000 

8. 144j  156,837 

83,013 

3.098 

11.284 

9.0U3 

The  exports  of  the  two  shipping  seasons  ending  April  I, 
1835,  and  1836.  were  distributed  as  follows  : 


Couatriet  and  Porti. 


liiverpool  .  •  •  • 
I^ondon  •  .  •  ■  • 
Greenock  and  Glasgow 

Havre 

Otlier  Porta  in  Franco 
Holland  .  .  •  . 
North  of  Europe  .  • 
Other  Foreign  Porta  . 
Weat  Indiea  ^  .    .    • 

Total  Foreign  Fortt 
PorU  in  the  United  i 
Statea     .    •    .  / 

Total  .     •     . 


From  October  1.  1834. 
to  April  1,  1835. 


Cotton. 


laufSd.    UP*""^. 


Bales. 
4.891 


C6S 

1,647 

106 


7.306 
619 


Ball's. 

l,9i8 
7.379 
SO. 289 
6.5.'I/7 
7,912 
809 
3.944 


9S.463 
S9.4d6 


7,92S    iai.899    82.571 


llioe. 


Tierces. 

4.913 

6.075 
6 

4.153 

881 

10,059 

11,139 

S,084 
13,340 


52,642 
99.920 


From  October  1.  1835, 
to  April  1,  1830. 


Cotton. 


IsW.    ^'P^«^»«*' 


Bales. 
5,507 


331 
1.982 


7,820 
324 


lijtles. 

53. '.'79 
2.1u.'» 
6.7f.7 

33.193 
7,3J(; 
8.322 
7,327 
4.40U 
3 

122,792 
34.047 


8,144    156. H39    S3. 013 


Ricf. 


rc»s. 

i'78 

39.: 

U 

4^ 

VU'J 
7ia 

(iu3 

95 
024 


56,011 
26, 972. 


The  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  are  not  navigable  to  auy 
considerable  distance  from  their  mouths.  To  remedy  this 
disadvantage  a  canal  has  been  cut  connecting  the  Coopor 
witk  the  Santee  river.  The  internal  c^mniunicalion  han 
been  greatly  improved  by  means  of  a  railroad  from  CUurleb- 
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ton  to  Hamburg  on  the  Savannah,  opposite  to  Augusta,  a 
distance  of  136  miles.  This  railroaa  was  opened  in  1834, 
and  has  proved  very  successful. 

The  Charleston  college  was  chartered  in  1785,  but  until 
1824  it  could  be  considered  only  as  a  grammar-school.  In 
that  year  some  alterations  were  made  in  its  plans  and  go- 
vernment by  means  of  which  it  was  placed  on  a  respectable 
footing  as  a  college.  At  that  time  its  funds  had  become 
very  low,  but  it  has  since  received  22,500  dollars  by  gift  from 
two  individuals,  end  its  income  from  students  has  also  sinee 
1 624  amounted  to  10,000  dollars  annually.  The  number  of 
students  in  1833  was  177»  of  whotn  46  attended  the  scienttAo 
department,  76  the  classical  department,  and  55  the  Eng- 
lish department  The  college  building  is  commodious :  it 
possesses  a  good  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of 
3U00  volumes,  besides  several  hundred  volumes  belonging 
to  the  students.  The  medical  college,  which  was  established 
in  1824,  is  empowered  to  confer  medical  degrees.  The 
lo<'ality  is  a  handsome  building,  for  which  the  city  council 
ot  Charleston  appropriated  15.000  dollars,  and  Uie  establish- 
ment has  been  further  assisted  by  the  states'  legislature, 
which  has  granted  to  its  funds  the  sum  of  17,000  dollars. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina  at  Charles- 
ton in  1730,  and  the  first  newspaper  was  published  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1732;  there  were  in  1834  three  daily  and  three 
weekly  papers  published  in  the  city.  There  are  five  banks 
established  in  Charleston  with  capitals  amounting  in  the 
aifin^gate  to  4,600,000  dollars;  and  two  insurance  companies, 
viUi  capitals  of  300,000  and  450,000  dollars  respectively. 

CHARLESTOWN,  the  principal  town  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed 
by  the  river  Mystic  on  the  East,  and  Charles  river  on  the 
West,  by  which  latter  it  is  separated  from  Boston,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  form  a  suburb.  The  settlement  at  Charles- 
to^n  somewhat  preceded  the  founding  of  Boston.  In  the 
year  1628,  Mr.  Endicot,  one  of  the  patentees  to  whom  King 
James  the  First  hod  eight  years  before  granted  an  extensive 
territory  in  America,  went  to  New  England,  with  about 
a  hundred  followers,  and  settled  at  the  spot  now  called 
Salem.  In  the  following  year  this  small  colony  was  joined 
by  about  two  hundred  other  persons  from  England ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  about  100  of  the  colonists  removed, 
and  « ith  the  C4>nsent  of  Mr.  Endioot,  settled  themselves  at 
Charlestown,  then  called  by  its  Indian  name  of  Mishawum. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  American  Revolutionary  war 
Charlestown  was  destroyed  by  the  English  troops.;  pre- 
viously to  that  time  it  was  a  thriving  place,  in  which  many 
branclics  of  manufacture  were  carried  on.  It  was  speedily 
rebuilt,  and  became  much  more  considerable  than  before 
the  war.  The  population  in  1830  amounted  to  8787  souls. 
Besides  the  Charles-river  bridge,  by  which  the  town  is  con- 
nected with  Boston,  there  is  a  bridge  across  the  river  Mystic, 
which  connects  Charlestown  with  the  town  of  Maiden,  in 
the  same  county.  [Boston.] 

CH  ARLE  VILLE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Ardennes 
in  France,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  M^zidres,  the  capital 
of  the  department,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse,  about 
115  miles  from  Paris  through  Soissons,  Reims,  and  Rethel. 
Til  is  town  is  of  modern  origin,  having  been  built  in  1609 
by  Charles  de  Gonzague.  Duke  of  Nevers,  afterwords  Duke 
of  Mantua.  It  is  very  regularly  laid  out,  and  fne  streets 
are  very  straight ;  there  are  four  principal  ones,  into  which 
tlic  others  run.  The  houses  are  of  uniform  height,  covered 
with  slate.  There  is  a  handsome  square,  surrounded  by  a 
piazza,  and  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  town 
possesses  a  theatre,  a  considerable  public  library,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities.  Ch&rlevillc  was 
orijrinally  fortified,  and  had  a  citadel  called  Mont  Olympe; 
but  these  fortifications  were  destroyed  about  1687,  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  into  whose  hands  the  town  had 
come.  A  stone  bridge  unites  this  town  with  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  M6ztdres. 

The  population  of  Charleville.  in  1832.  was  7400  for  the 
town  itself,  or  7773  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  iron  wares,  especially  naiU  and  fire-arms, 
of  which  last  there  is  a  government  manufacture.  Brass 
funding  and  the  manufacture  of  soap  are  also  carried  on. 
Tberb  is  a  commodious  port  on  the  Mouse,  and  considerable 
business  is  transacted. 

CHARLEVOIX,  PIERRE  FRANgOIS  XAVIER 
DE,  born  at  St.  Quentin  in  1682,  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuitt,  and  was  admitted  into  their  order  in  early  life.    In 
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Canada,  and,  embarking  at  Rochelle,  he  arrived  at  Quebec 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  explored  a  large  part  of 
Canada,  and  examined  several  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  whick 
were  then  not  much  visited  by  Europeans.  In  going  from 
North  America  to  St  Domingo,  he  suffered  shipwreck ;  but 
a  second  voyage  was  more  fortunate,  and  be  reached  that 
island  in  September,  1722.  After  two  or  three  weeks*  stay 
in  St.  Domingo,  he  sailed  for  France,  and  arrived  at  Hdvre 
in  the  month  of  December.  He  afterwards  made  a  journey 
into  Italy  on  some  business  of  his  order,  which  frequently 
entrusted  him  with  important  employments.  Besides  pro- 
ducing the  voluminous  works  that  bear  his  name,  he  wrote 
during  twenty-two  years  in  the  '  M6moires  de  Trevoux,'  a 
literary  joturnal  conducted  by  the  Jesuits.  He  died  at  La 
Flichein  1761. 

He  was  a  laborious  compiler,  and  the  documents  and 
accounts  of  foreign  countries  (furnished  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaariesa  who  were  scattered  in  almost  every  comer  of  the 
world)  upon  whieh  he  principally  worked,  were  numerous 
and  occasionally  valuable ;  but  both  he  and  his  authorities 
were  partial,  prejudiced,  credulous,  and  superstitious,  and 
too  much  given  to  tedious  details  of  the  proceedings  and 
ceremonies  of  their  own  order.  To  this  we  must  add  that 
Charlevoix's  style  is  somewhat  heavy  and  diffuse.  His 
separate  works  are,  1.  *  History  and  Dsscription  of  Japan,* 
which  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  Kampfer ;  2.  *  History 
of  St  Domingo,*  which  is  derived  from  a  MS.  sent  him  by 
Father  Le  Pers,  who  lived  twenty*five  years  in  that  island, 
and  from  some  documents  which  existed  in  the  bureaux  of 
the  French  ministry  of  Marine ;  3. '  Historyof  New  France,* 
which  contains  a  good  account  of  all  the  French  establish* 
ments  in  Canada  and  North  America,  together  with  a 
tedious  confused  journal  of  his  own  travels  in  that  part  of 
the  world ;  (the  latter  portion  was  translated  into  English  in 
1760,  under  the  title  of  'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North 
America ;)  4.  *  History  of  Paraguay,*  which  was  translated 
into  English  in  1769. 

His  thick  quartos  are  a  compound  of  travels  and  history, 
not  very  skilfully  mixed;  but  although  Charlevoix  had 
neither  the  order  and  philosophy  necessary  to  an  historian, 
nor  the  enterprise  and  vivacity  of  a  traveller,  he  was  a  very 
industrious  man,  and  collected  many  things  which  still 
render  his  books  valuable  for  occasional  reference. 

CHARLOCK,  the  vulgar  name  of  Sinapis  nigra  and 
alba,  common  annual  weeds  which  infest  command.  They 
are  so  easily  destroyed  by  a  little  care,  that  their  presence 
can  only  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  slovenly  agriculture. 

CHAKLOTTENBURG,  a  small  town  about  a  mile  from 
Berlin,  is  built  on  the  river  Spree,  and  united  to  the  capital 
by  an  excellent  road,  which  is  lighted  by  lamps.  It  con- 
tains a  royal  palace  with  a  fine  park,  in  which  there  is  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  Queen  Luise,  who  died  in  1810. 
There  are  also  statues  of  the  Great  Elector  and  King 
Frederic  I.  Charlottenburg  is  a  great  place  of  resort  for 
the  people  of  Berlin,  some  of  whom  have  fine  country 
houses  here.  The  population  is  about  6100.  There  are  a 
few  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  on  a  small  scale. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  post-town,  and  the  county- 
town  of  tho  county  of  Albemarle,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Rivanna,  a  branch  of  the  James  river. 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  country,  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  Blue  Ridge.  Monticello,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  two 
miles  from  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  buried  in  the 
grounds  near  the  house.  During  the  revolutionary  war. 
Colonel  Tarleton  made  an  attempt,  in  which  he  nearly 
succeeded,  to  surprise  the  Virginia  legislature,  then  sitting 
at  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Virginia,  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  in  his  own  house. 

The  university  of  Virginia,  which  is  about  one  mile  from 
Charlottesville,  was  founded  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  rector  and  one  of  the  visitors.  The  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  this  institution,  and  the  general 
course  of  instruction,  were  formed  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  colleges  in  the  United  States  which  has  not 
a  clergyman  for  its  president :  no  theological  or  rehgious 
instruction  is  given  by  tiie  university. 

The  branches  of  instruction  are  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  the  most  important  modem  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philoeophy 
and  political  economy,  law,  and  chemistry.    There  is  also 
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ttndered  to  King  Edward  III.  ^^s  made  one  of  the  first 
kDighU  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  in  the  year  of  the  great 
plai^ie,  1349«  bought  a  pieee  of  ground  without  the  bar 
of  West  Smithfield,  which  he  incloeed  and  had  consecrated 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  where,  in  thet  year  alone, 
nkore  than  50,000  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  interred.    It 
was  thereupon  called  the  New  Chureh-Hawe,  and  a  chapel 
vss  bailt,  wherein,  about  the  year  1360,  Sir  Walter  de 
Maany  intended  to  foand  a  college  for  a  warden  or  dean, 
and  twelve  secular  priests;  but  in  the  next  year  that  design 
was  altered,  when  Michael  de  Northburgh,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, joined  with  him  in  the  building  and  endowing  a  priory 
in  this  place  for  double  the  number  of  Carthusian  monks, 
which  was  to  be  called  '  The  Salutation  of  the  Mother  of 
God,'  and  the  foundation  appears  to  have  been  finished  about 
A.D.  1370.    The  gross  revenue  of  this  house  at  its  sur- 
render to  King  Henry  VIIL,  June  10, 1535,  amounted  to 
736/.  2«.  7d,  its  clear  income  to  642/.  0«.  4(^  per  annum. 
Bearcroft,  in  his  *  Historical  Account,'  says  the  site  of  this 
house  was  first  granted  June  12, 1542,  to  John  Bridges  and 
Thomas  Hale,  for  their  joint  lives;  and  April  14,  1555,  to 
Sir  Edward  North,  who  was  made  a  baron  1st  Marin :  his 
son,  Roger  Lord  North,  sold  it  May  31,  1565,  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  for  2500/.,  whose  son,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  sold  it  in  the  0th  Jac.  I.  to  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq., 
ibr  13,000/.,  who  founded  upon  it,  and  largely  endowed,  a 
most  magnificent  hospital,  consisting  of  a  roaster,  preacher, 
a  head  schoolmaster,  and  second   master,  with  tbrty-four 
boys  and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen,  who  have  been  soldiers 
or  merchants,  besides  a  physician,  chirurgeons,  register,  and 
other  officers  and  servants  of  the  house.    Beside  the  scho- 
lars upon  the  foundation,  whose  number  is  now  limited  to 
forty-two,  the  masters  are  allowed  to  receive  certain  others, 
whose  number  fluctuates  from  one  to  two  hundred.    The 
Charter-House  is  considered  one  of  the  first  schools  of  the 
metropolis.   Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  received 
their  education  there,  may  be  enumerated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
the  mathematician ;  Addison ;  Steele ;  Dr.  Benson,  bishop 
of  Gloucester;  Sir  William  Blackstone;  the  late  earl  of 
Liverpool ;  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Bumey. 

The  Charter«Houae,  no  doubt,  derives  its  name  from  a 
corruption  of  chartreux,  a  monastery  of  Carthusians.  The 
nerseeution  of  certain  monks  of  this  house  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  of  the  time  of 
Hen.  VIII. 

(See  Dusdale'a  Monattieon,  new  edit,  vol.  vi.,  p.  6. 
Tanner*a  NotiL  MonasL^  edit.  Nasmith,  Midd,  viii.,  3. 
Bearcrofta  Hist.  Account  of  Thomas  SuUon,  Esq.,  8vo., 
Lond.,  1737.  Carlisle's  Descr.  of  the  Endowed  Grammar 
Schofjis  in  Ens;L  and  Wales,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1818,  vol.  ii..  p.  2.) 
CHARTRAIN,  a  district  in  France,  bounded  on  the 
N.B.  by  the  Isle  de  France,  on  the  N.W.  by  Perche,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Orl^anois  and  Dunoia.  It  formed  part  of  the 
more  extensive  district  of  Beausse.  [Bvaussb.]  It  takes 
its  name  immediately  firom  iu  capital,  Chartres,  but  (uriffi- 
nally  from  the  people,  Camutes,  by  whom,  at  the  time  of  the 
H^man  invasion,  it  was  peopled.  This  nation  is  mentioned 
by  livy  as  one  of  thoee  which,  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
dder,  k&ng  of  Rome,  contributed  their  contingent  to  the 
force  whick  crossed  the  Alps  and  inundated  the  north  of 
Italy.  [Cblta.]  In  the  time  of  Cassar  they  extended  from 
the  Seine  to  the  country  south  of  the  Loire.  It  was  in  die 
territory  of  this  people  (which  Ctnar  informa  us  was  held  to 
be  the  central  region  of  Gaul),  that  the  Dmtds  held  their 
great  annual  convention.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  judge  of  the 
rcliUive  political  and  military  importance  of  thia  nation : 
they  appear  to  have  been  under  the  protection  of  the  Remi 
V  quorum  erant  in  clientela*  is  Caesar's  expression,  De  Bel, 
GaL,  vL  4),  and  their  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans is  not  such  as  to  indicate  pre-eminent  power  or  valour. 
They  slew  Tasgetius,  whom  CcDsar  had  appointed  to  be  their 
chief,  and  alliod  themselves  with  their  neighbours,  the  Se- 
nones,  to  oppose  the  Romans ;  but  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
(7a^!iur,  who,  in  his  5ixth  campaign,  B.c.  53,  took  the  field 
bt.ri>ro  the  usual  period  of  the  year,  led  them  to  submit 
^uthout  striking  a  bk»w.  In  the  fdlowinff  year  they  were 
arhve  in  forming  a  general  confederacy  of  Uie  Gauls  against 
the  Romans,  and  offered  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revolt.  On 
the  appointed  day,  therefore,  under  the  command  of  Co- 
tuatus  and  Conetodunus,  they  assembled  at  one  of  their 
tovrns  Genabum  (now  Orl6ans),  and  murdered  all  the 
Raman  traders  whom  they  found  there.  So  rapidly  was 
the  news  of  this  stroke  spread,  that  '  what  waa  done  at  Ge- 


nabum at  sunrise  was  known  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  watch  (i.e.  before  9  p.  m.),  in  the  territories  of  the 
Arvemi  (Auvergne),  which  is  160  (Roman)  miles  off.* 
Their  quota  of  the  force  destined  to  raise  the  siege  of  Alesia 
was  12,000,  and  they  probably  shared  in  the  defeat  conse- 
quent on  that  attempt.  Towards  the  close  of  that  summer, 
or  early  in  the  following  winter,  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  Csssar's  command,  they  attacked  the  Bitu- 
riges,  who  had  submitted  to  Cffisar;  but  Cnsar,  hastily 
leaving  his  winter-quarters  with  a  part  of  his  troops,  ad- 
vanced into  their  country  and  compelled  them  to  disperse, 
and  left  part  of  his  army  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  winter  iu 
quarters  at  Crenabum.  In  the  course  of  the  following  Fum- 
mer  they  were  finallv  reduced  by  CoDsar's  lieutenant,  Fabius. 
(Csesar,  de  Bel,  Oai„  lib.  v.,vi.,  vii.,  viii.) 

CHARTRES,  a  city  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Euro  et  Loir,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Eure,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine,  46  miles  in  a  straight  line 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Paris,  or  52  miles  by  the  road  through  Ver- 
sailles, Rambouillet,  and  Epemon ;  in  48''  26'  N.  lat.,  and 
l"*  28'  E.  long. 

Chartres  is  a  very  antient  city.  Under  the  Roman  do- 
minion it  bore  the  name  of  Autricum,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  this  name  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  peonle,  the 
Camutes  [Chartraiii],  whose  capital  it  was.  It  does  not 
appear  to  retain  any  relics  of  Roman  antiquity,  save  the 
remains  of  some  subterranean  aqueducts  for  conveying  to 
the  town  the  water  of  some  springs  about  four  or  five  miles 
south  of  it,  and  some  subterranean  passages  leading  from 
the  town,  and  extending  about  seven  miles  to  the  W.  and 
W.N.W. 

In  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  and  in 
the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  Chartres  suffered.  In  858 
it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Northmen,  taken  again  by 
them  under  their  famous  leader  Hastings,  but  given  up  by 
him  on  the  townsmen  and  the  bishop  agreeing  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  as  a  ransom.  Their  neglect  to  pay  this  tribute 
caused  another  siege  and  capture  of  the  town.  In  91  i  the 
townsmen  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  famous 
Rollo,  the  first  duke  of  Normandie. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Chartres  was  the  capital  of  a  county, 
which  was,  in  the  tenth  century,  united  with  that  of  Blois 
and  Tours.  At  a  later  date,  the  town  was  troubled  by 
quarrels  between  the  clergy  and  the  townspeople  or  the  no- 
bilttv ;  those  between  the  count  of  Chartres  and  the  chapter 
of  the  cathedral  were  made  up  by  express  agreement  in 
1294;  but  they  were  succeeded  by  long  disputes  between 
the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  carried  on  by  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, the  usual  weapons  of  ecclesiastical  warfiirc. 
The  county  of  Chartres  had  come  by  purchase  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  Philippe  IV.  le  Bel,  and  had  been  be- 
stowed by  him  on  his  brother  Charles  of  Valois.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Philippe  of  Valets,  son  of  Charles,  to  the  crown, 
it  was  reunited  to  the  royal  domains,  and  continued  so  till  it 
was  given  as  dowry  to  the  daughter  of  Lom's  XII.  when 
married  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  During  this  interval  it  waa 
disnuted  by  the  Bourguignon  and  Armagnac  factions,  passed 
unaer  the  dominion  of  the  English,  and  was  taken  from 
them  by  surprise  by  Dunois,  bastard  of  Orleans,  and  others. 
The  bishop,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Boureuignon  and 
English  party,  was  killed  in  the  struggle  on  this  last  occa- 
sion. In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
town  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties ;  and 
it  was  here  that  Henry  IV.  was  consecrated  after  mastering 
the  place  by  force  of  arms.  The  county  of  Chartres,  when 
bestowed  on  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  was  erected  into  a 
duchy :  it  subsequently  came  by  marriage  to  the  dukes  of 
Nemours,  by  whom  it  was  resigned  to  the  crown.  Louis 
XIIL  bestowed  it  upon  his  brother  Graston,  duke  of  Orifons : 
upon  his  death,  Louis  XIV.  gave  it  to  his  own  brother  Phi- 
lippe,  duke  of  Orl&ms,  from  whom  the  duchy  was  inherited 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution  by  his  lineal  descendants, 
the  present  royal  family  of  France.  The  eldest  son  of  the 
present  king,  Louis  Philippe,  bore  the  title  of  duke  of 
Chartres  up  to  the  time  of  bis  father's  accession. 

The  city  of  Chartres  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  river  Eure,  which  flows  here  in  two 
channels,  one  within  and  the  other  without  the  antient 
ramparts,  which  yet  remain,  and  are  sturounded  by  a  circuit 
of  public  walks.  Chartres  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns;  the  upper  has  some  tolerably  commodious 
streets,  and  contains  the  principal  public  edifices:  the  lower 
town  is  iU  built  and  ill  laid  out ;  the  streets  which  unite  the 
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utd  a  pb^«  «»b«re  cb«e«e  »made  ftimalar  to  tbatof  Gniylret. 

Befijr*  th«  Frenrb  Resolution,  the  moolu  bad  eoDsiderable 
^ifMftf  in  i\ic  «ocid«  vouod  tbc  mooMUry,  but  at  the  Re- 
volotvn  tiiey  lci«t  tbift  as  well  aa  tbe  CBonaatery  iUelt  The 
vcKfdi  were  p>U},  but  tbe  buildinf^,  po(  being  aoited  for  any 
MffrMc,  fcmnri  ne  purcbater.  Upon  tbe  ratum  of  tbe  Bour- 
bon«*  the  monk*  eame  bark  and  recoTered  tbe  monasterf, 
wuti  tbc  mead/zvi  around  U»  and  the  ri^ht  of  gatbering  fuel 
in  \\i*i  wfKjH«.  In  IMO  there  were  about  150  peraona.  mooka 
and  lay  brethren*  m  the  inonaUery :  they  viait  the  aick,  and 
furftnm  spiritual  duties  in  the  amall  churches  or  chapels 
peatiercd  oter  the  surrounding  mountaina.  (Vaysse  de 
Villi'-Tn  :  KxpxWy  ;  Penny  Magazine.) 

( JIABR,  that  part  of  a  gun  which  is  between  the  ring 
near  the  tninnioos,  and  the  astragal  mouldings  near  the 
aauifle. 

CU A8M0'DIA«  ft  genos  of  eoleoptenms  insecU  of  the 
sertten  IjgmeiiiccrneM  {9carabeeu9,  Lin.),  and  sub-aeeftion 
Xt/ZfrphiU  (Latreille).  Technical  characters  »-4ody  rather 
convex  and  bmad:  scutellum  large,  aomewbat  triangular, 
fquallinff  in  length  at  least  one  third  of  that  of  the  elytra: 
the  menostemum  iM  prolonged  into  a  blunt  point,  and  ex- 
tends  as  far  as  the  base  of  tbe  femora  of  the  anterior  pair  of 
leers:  the  mandibles  are  entire,  and  obtuse  at  the  apex 
maxillfls  with  only  two  teeth,  and  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
floe  hairs  at  the  extremity ;  mentum  elongated :  elytra 
shorter  than  the  abdomen,  broad  behind  and  obtusely 
rounded.  The  male  Cbaiimorlia  has  the  upper  claw  of  tbe 
ion  tarsi  very  broad  and  bifid,  or  divided  at  tbe  apex :  the 
inner  claw  is  small  and  entire ;  the  claws  of  the  four  poste- 
rior \ev%  are  entire  and  of  large  size.  The  female  has  all 
the  claws  of  small  size ;  those  of  the  anterior  pair  of  legB 
simple ;  the  four  posterior  letca  have  tbe  outer  claw  bifid*. 
Tbe  tarsi  of  the  male  are  thicker  than  in  the  female,  parti- 
liailarlv  those  of  the  anterior  pairof  k^s. 

All  the  spcrics  of  this  genus  are  of  large  size,  and  may 
be  readily  dutinguished  from  the  Cetonin  by  their  large 
scuti-llum  and  convex  form,  combined  with  their  smooth 
and  fflo^ny  appearance.  The  thorax  ia  convex,  and  has  the 
posterior  margin  connidembly  waved  ;  the  part  joining  tbe 
SJ'utellum  bos  a  segment  of  a  circle  as  it  were  cut  out  to 
admit  the  fore  part  of  the  latter,  which  is  rounded:  this 
character  is  also  observed  in  the  senus  Cetonia  and  Ma- 
cmftpis,  and  affords  a  good  point  of  distinction  between  these 
and  the  groups  nearont  allied.  The  genus  Macraspis  has 
also  a  very  lariro  icuteUum,  but  differs  in  the  tarsi  and  other 
parts,  which  will  be  described  under  the  proper  head. 

Cfuumodia  viridU  is  about  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a 
deep  blue-green  colour  throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
the  antennm,  the  baial  joints  of  which  are  pitchy  red,  and 
the  olub  ia  black. 

I'horc  are  four  other  species  known,  some  of  which  are  of 
a  glosty  brown  or  chestnut  colour ;  they  all  inhabit  South 
America :  the  species  alcove  named  is  common  in  collections 
from  the  Rrsxils.    [Macraspis.1 

CIIASTKLLKT.  GABRIELLE-E'MILIB  LB  TON- 
KKLIKR  DB  BRETEUIL,  MARQUISB  DU.tbe  trans- 
litti)r  of  Newton  into  French,  Was  the  daughter  of  Baron 
dv  Breteuil,  ami  was  bom  in  1 706.  In  what  manner  she 
wan  led  to  studv  mathematics  is  not  stated  ;  she  also  became 
a  proArient  in  Latin,  Bntrlifth  (in  which  Voltaire,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  tier  iiiitructor),  and  Italian.  She  was  married  very 
early  to  the  Marquis  du  Chastellet,  and  died  August  10, 
1 74V,  her  death  having  been  hastened  by  close  application 
to  her  tronslation  of  Newton.  She  died  in  the  palace  of 
Lunrville,  at  the  court  of  Stanislas,  where  Voltaire  also  was 
titon  ro tiding.  Her  itaiJton  (as  tho  French  call  it)  with 
Vfdtairo  furnishod  sundry  anecdotes  for  the  scandalous 
rhninicles  of  her  day.  Tho  state  of  manners  however,  and 
In  pnrttnilnr  the  method  in  which  marriage  was  contracted 
among  tlie  French,  are  too  well  known  U>  require  any  com- 
nieiit. 

In  1 73S  Msdnme  du  Chastellct  wrote,  for  the  prize  of  the 
Arndomy  of  Rcionces,  on  the  nature  of  Are.  In  1740  she 
published  at  Paris  her  *  Institutions  do  Physiqae,*  addressed 
to  her  son,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1 749.  This  work  is  a  series  of  letters,  in  which  the  systems 
of  I^lbniU  and  of  Newton  (the  latter  then  almost  new  in 
France)  are  explained  in  a  familiar  style,  and  with  a  degree 

»  }mt>n  mai9  Uimn  maiilly  ntntttv  In  tkt •»  rb«yMl«rt.  becAUM  in 
ktipti  U»  lh«»f  arc  wrongly  dfltciiWd  la  tb*  '  Urfn«  Anlmftl* 
4mti\mA  ••  Wtnf  tnllr*. 


orka«»1ed|^oClho  Uetoryoftlio  Mfml  opiaioM*  nd of 
ioond  language  and  ideaa  in  tbetr  discussion,  which  we  read 
with  surprise,  remembering  that  they  were  the  production 
of  a  Frenchwoman  thirty  years  of  age«  writleo  very  few 
yeara  after  tbe  intiodnction  of  the  Newtonian  philoso|^y 
mto  France.  8he  takea  that  intermediate  view  between  the 
refusal  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  attraction,  and  the  asaer- 
tion  of  it  as  a  primary  quality  of  matter,  from  which  very 
Ibw  who  consider  the  subject  would  now  dissent  At  the 
end  of  this  work  is  an  epistolary  discussion  with  M.  de 
Mairan,  on  the  principle  of  vis  viva,  the  metaphysical  part 
of  which  then  created  much  controversy. 

The  translation  of  Newton  waa  published  at  Paris  in 
1759,  with  a '  preface  bistorique,*  and  an  iloge  in  verse  by 
Voltaire,  who  probably  owed  to  Madame  du  Chastellct  the 
•mattering  of  knowledige  upon  which  he  wrote  his  '  Blemens 
de  la  Philosophie  de  Newton,*  published  in  1738.  From  it 
we  learn  that  the  translation  was  submitted  to  tbe  revision 
of  Clairaut,  who  was  the  instructor  of  the  authoress  in  ma- 
thematica.  To  tbe  work  ia  added  a  commentary,  which 
bears  tbe  name  of  Clairaut,  being  in  fact  his  lessons  com- 
mitted to  writing  and  arran^  by  Madame  du  Chastellct, 
and  afterwarda  revised  by  their  author.  We  here  find,  1.  a 
popular  account  of  Newton*s  system ;  S.  investigationa  of 
various  points  by  the  analysis  of  the  continental  school,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  geometry  of  Newton ;  3.  an  abridgment 
of  Clairaut*s  work  on  the  figure  of  the  earth ;  4.  another  of 
Daniel  Bernoulli's  essay  on  the  tides.  The  tranalation  it^'If 
is  a  close  copy  of  the  original  in  form  and  matter,  but  does 
not  profess  to  be  perfectly  literal,  where  the  Latin  is  concise 
or  obscure.  It  was  used  by  Delambre  in  his  citations  {Hist. 
d'Aftron,^  xviiu  sidcle),  expressly  that  he  might  have  the 
sanction  of  Clairaut  in  his  versions  of  Newton.  In  18(^6 
the  correspondence  of  Madame  du  Chastellet  with  the  Count 
d'Argental  was  published  at  Paris,  to  which  was  appended 
a  hfe,  and  a  treatise  '  Sur  Ic  Bonheur.'  (^to;*'.  Univ.;  Me- 
moires  oour  servir  d  la  Vie  de  Voltaire,  icriU  par  lui- 
mcme;  la  Vie  de  Vo/tai re,  par  CondorceU) 

CHATEAUBRIAND.    [Loire  Iwfkriburb.] 

CHATEAU  CHINON.    [Nikyxe.] 

CHATEAUDUN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Eure  et  Loir,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loir  (which  uniting 
with  the  8arthe  flows  into  the  Loire),  and  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Tours.  It  is  68  miles  in  a  straight  line  8.W.  of 
Paris,  or  81  miles  by  the  road  through  Kambouillet  and 
Chartres,  and  29  miles  S.'by  W.  from  the  latter  town,  which 
is  the  capital  of  the  department:  48°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  18' 
E.  long. 

This  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Dunois,  a  dis- 
trict  included  in  the  general  government  of  Orleans,  and  in 
the  diocese  of  Chartres.    It  is  a  town  of  considerable  anti- 

?uity,  being  mentioned  by  Almoin  and  Gr^goire  of  Tours, 
n  Uie  tenth  century  it  appears  to  have  been  aubject  to 
Thibaut  le  Tricheur,  Count  of  Blois,  Tours  and  Chartres, 
who  built  here  an  old  tower,  part  of  the  castle,  which  is  still 
standing.  Afterwards  Chdteaudun  had  viscounts  of  its  own 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  united  with  the 
county  of  Dunois.  The  counts  of  Dunois  built  the  rest  of 
the  castle. 

Chfiteaudun  was  burnt  in  1 723,  and  rebuilt  on  a  regular 
plan,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
France.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  with  neat  and 
uniformly  built  houses,  and  some  good  public  buildings, 
such  as  the  town-hall,  the  office  of  the  sub-prefect,  formerly 
a  convent,  and  the  college  or  high  school.  The  castle 
is  a  Gothic  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in 
France.  The  walls  of  the  old  tower,  built  by  lliibaut,  are 
about  16  feet  thick.  There  is  a  good  place,  or  square,  and 
a  handsome  public  walk. 

The  inhabitants,  in  1832,  amounted  to  6461.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  engaged  to  any  great  extent  in  trade  or  manufac 
tures  except  that  of  blankets.    There  is  a  public  library. 

Chdteaudun  waa  erected  into  the  capital  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  sixth  centurv,  by  one  of  the  Frankish  Merovin- 
gian  princes ;  but  the  act  having  been  irregular,  the  pre- 
tended bishop  could  not  maintain  tiis  station.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  an  arrondissement,  which  had,  in  1832,  d9,7J9 
inhabitants. 

CHATEAU  GONTHIER,  a  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayenne, 
and  on  the  road  from  Laval  to  Angers.  It  is  about  154  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Paris,  in  47«  60'  N.  lat,  and  0^  41'  W.  long. 

Thia  town  was  built  by  Foulques,  or  Fulk  Neira*  count  of 
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iioiM  whieh  usoloM  tba  natal  and  military  establishments 
at  Chatham,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Romans  had  a 
burying  ground  here.  A  number  of  antient  graves  and 
other  excavations  wore  opened,  and  Roman  bricks,  tiles, 
ooins,  and  weapons  were  found.  The  name  of  the  town  is 
Saxon,  and  was  written  Ceteham  or  Caettham,  which  is 
supposed  to  signifV  '  the  village  of  cottages.*  It  continued 
an  insignificant  putoe  until  the  formation  of  the  dock-yard, 
since  wnich  time  the  town  has  sprung  up.  The  parish  of 
Chatham  is  very  extensive ;  a  smallpart  of  it  U  within  the 
liberties  of  the  citv  of  Rochester.  Tne  parish  church  was 
almost  entirely  rebnilt  in  1788 ;  in  addition  to  it  there  is  a 
church,  erected  in  1821  by  the  commissioners  for  building 
new  churches,  the  |mtronage  of  which  is  held  by  the  in- 
cumbent   The  paruh  is  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester. 

The  extensive  naval  and  military  establishments  are  at 
Brompton,  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  entirely  se- 
Piunted  from  it  bv  a  line  of  fortifications.  The  dock-yard 
was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Armada,  on  the  site  of  what  u  now  termed  the  Ord- 
nance Wharf,  and  occasionally  the  Old  Dock.  It  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  situatbn  in  1622,  the  demands  of  the 
navy  requiring  increased  accommodation.  Elizabeth  erected 
Upnor  Castle,  on  Uie  opposite  side  of  the  Medway,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  dock-yard  and  shipping.  But  this 
fort  proved  ineffectual  for  protection  from  the  attempt  of 
the  Dutch,  under  De  Ruyter,  who,  in  1667,  having  taken 
Sheerness,  dispatched  his  vice-admiral.  Van  Ghent,  with 
neventeen  sail  of  light  ships,  and  eight  fire  ships,  to 
destroy  Chatham.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  a  chain 
stretched  across  the  Medway,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from 
the  castle,  burnt  and  lunk  some  ships.  Finding  the  country 
alarmed,  he  retired,  carrying  off  a  ship  of  war  named  the 
Royal  Charles.  It  appears  from  Pepys's  Diary,  that  this 
attempt  of  the  Dutch  created  great  alarm,  and  that  the 
greatest  confusion  and  imbecility  prevailed  at  this  time 
in  the  English  councils.  After  the  affair  was  over,  the 
various  parties  connected  with  the  admiralty  strove,  with 
characteristic  meanness,  to  shift  the  blame  on  others.  This 
event  was  the  cause  of  stronger  and  additional  fortifications 
being  erected* 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  two  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  for  the  extension  of  the  dock-yards  and  arsenals  of 
Uhatham,  Portsmouth,  &c.  But  nothing  very  important 
was  eilbcted  at  Chatham  until  after  1757,  when,  from  that 
period  down  to  1803,  according  as  alarm  respecting  French 
mvasion  prevailed,  or  as  tlie  rapidly  increasing  navy  re- 
quired, new  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  extensive  area 
occupied  by  the  different  establishments  was  inclosed  by  a 
strong  line  of  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  protected 
on  the  river  side  by  strengthening  Upnor  Castle,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  martello  tower  called  Gillingham  Fort  on  the 
Chatham  side,  and  other  defences.  Upnor  Castle  is  at  pie- 
sent  merely  a  powder  magazine. 

The  naval  and  militarv  establishments  consist  of  a  dock- 
yard, nearly  a  mile  in  length,  which  has  four  wet  docks 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  the  largest  class ;  an  exten- 
sive arsenal ;  barracks  on  a  large  scale  for  artillery  and 
engineers,  infantry  and  royal  marines ;  a  park  of  artillery ; 
magazines  and  store-houses ;  besides  a  nandsome  dock- 
chapel,  and  a  number  of  habitations  for  the  civilians  who 
are  employed.  The  principal  mast-house  is  240  feet  long 
by  120  wide.  The  rope-house  is  1128  feet  in  length,  and 
47 1  wide,  in  which  cables  101  fathoms  in  length  and  25 
incnes  in  ciroumferenoe  are  made.  The  machinery  used 
in  all  the  departments  is  of  the  very  best  kind.  A  duplicate 
of  Bruuers  block-making  machine  is  kept  here,  ready  for 
une  in  oise  the  machine  at  Portsmouth  should  get  out 
of  order.  The  engineer  barracks  are  built  in  a  plain  and 
simple  stvle,  and  are  extensive  and  convenient  There 
is  a  school  for  engineers,  which  Vras  established  in  1812,  in 
which  young  officers  and  reoruits  of  the  engineer  service 
are  trained  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  duties.  Near 
the  dock-yard  gate  is  a  large  naval  hospital,  which  was 
erected  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  king  (William  IV.) 
when  lord  high  amniral. 

At  Rochester  Bridge,  the  Medway,  which  discharges  into 
the  same  8»stuary  with  the  Thames,  is  a  large  tide  river. 
The  rise  b  eighteen  feet  at  spring  and  twelve  at  neap  tides 
at  Chatham.  Abovo  Rochester  the  high  lands  approach 
vaoh  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  kiim  of  amphitneatre 
"Satham  and  Rochester  on  the  east  side,  and  also  on 
ekwing  w  iht  over  $t  Vpoor  CMtl^  Setow 


Chatham  dock-yards  the  high  lands  decline,  first  on  the 
righty  and  then  on  the  left  bank  forming  a  fiat,  matsliy 
country,  to  the  spacious  outlet  of  the  Medway  at  ShceriAav 
There  is  an  establishment  for  convicts  at  Chatham,  con- 
sisting of  four  ships,  one  being  appropriated  fur  juvenile 
offenders,  and  another  used  as  an  hospital.  The  prisoners 
are  employed  in  diflerent  departments  of  the  dock  yard  and 
arsenid. 

The  '  Chest  *  at  Chatham  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  originally  a  voluntary  contribution  iroiu 
the  monthly  wages  of  seamen  for  the  support  of  their 
maimed  and  superannuated  brethren,  but  which  soon  seiilr^d 
into  a  compulsory  payment.  Several  notices  occur  lu 
Pepys's  Diary  of  complaints  of  maladministration  of  tliLs 
charity.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Naval  Inquiry,  it  was,  by  the  43  G.  III.  c.  119,  removed  to 
Greenwich.  The  monthly  payment  from  the  wa^^cs  of 
seamen  is  now  aboUshed  bv  the  4W.  IV.  c.  34.  and  the 
amount  is  charged  annually  on  the  consolidated  fund. 

An  hospital  for  lepers  was  established  at  Chatham  by 
bishop  Gundulph,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqucn);'. 
It  appears  to  have  been  incorporated.  Its  revenues.  \ihi(*li 
were  small,  escaped  confiscation  at  the  timo  of  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  monasteries,  though  attempts  were  afllervi'ards 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  tu  wrest  thetn 
from  the  hospital.  The  building  does  not  now  exist,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  chapel,  but  the  revenues  of  liic 
estate  are  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  of  Rochester.  0:i 
the  north  side  of  the  High-street,  or  principal  strcft 
of  Chatham,  there  is  an  hospital  for  decayed  mariners 
and  shipwrights,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  1592,  and  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  in  1594.  It  is 
a  neat  and  convenient  building:  the  funds  support  tea 
pensioners.    There  are  several  minor  charities. 

The  Education  Returns  of  1835  give  nine  daily  schools, 
and  ten  sunday  schools  as  then  existing  at  Chatham. 

(Hasted's  Kent ;  Douglas's  Nenia  Bntannica ;  Pepys's 
Diary ;  Dupin*s  Military  and  Naval  Power  of  Great 
Britain  ;  Boundary  Report ;  Population  Returns,) 

CHATHAM.  EARL  OF.    [Pitt.] 

CHATILLON,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  France, 
of  which  we  shall  only  observe  here  that  Chatillon-sur-Seine 
[C6tb  d*Or]  was  the  scene  of  fruitless  negotiations  betw  een 
Napoleon  and  the  allied  powers  before  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  1814;  and  that  the  castle  of  Chatillon-sur-Loire 
[Loirbt]  was  the  property  of  the  great  Coligni,  henee 
called  *  the  admiral  of  Chatillon.' 

CHATOE'SSUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  herring  family. 

[CLUPEIDiB.] 

CHATRE,  LA,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Indrc,  in 
France,  on  a  cross  road  leading  from  Chuteauroux  toGurret. 
It  is  159  miles  S.  bv  W.  of  Paris,  in  46°  35'  N.  latitude, 
and  1°  59'  E.  longitude. 

This  little  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  country,  on  a 
gentle  slope,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Indre.  The  in- 
habitants, who  amount  to  3913  for  the  town,  or  4343  for  the 
whole  commune,  manufacture  some  serges,  and  trade  in 
cattle,  wool,  and  leather.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondi»se- 
ment,  which  contained  in  1832  52,497  inhabitants. 

CHATS  WORTH,  an  extra  parochial  liberty,  in  the 
hundred  of  High  Peak,  county  of  Derby,  3  niiles  from 
Bakewell,  and  1 6  from  Buxton,  is  the  seat  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  who  is  constable  of  the  Peak.  The  present 
mansion  stands  on  the  site  of  a  former  one,  in  which  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  long  captivity 
in  England,  and  which,  during  the  civtl  wars,  was  alter- 
nately in  possession  of  the  parliamentarians  and  royali>.ts, 
and  withstood  the  siege  of  the  parliamentarian  troops  in 
1645.  It  was  taken  down  at  the  close  of  that  century  to 
make  room  for  the  present  beautiful  structure,  which  was 
not  completed  until  1706.  During  the  time  that  it  wa^ 
building,  it  was  the  residence  of  Marshal  Tallard,  the  French 
general,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  The  house  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  with 
Ionic  columns,  with  a  tlat  roof  and  balustrade  round  it.  It 
is  about  1 90  feet  square,  inclosing  a  court  with  a  fountain 
in  the  centre.  The  btonc  was  hewn  out  of  a  neighbouring 
hill.  The  park  is  ten  miles  in  circumference,  through 
which,  and  in  front  of  the  mansion,  Hows  the  Derweni. 
The  water^works,  which  are  so  ornamental  to  the  pleasure 
grounds,  are  supplied  fVom  a  reservoir  on  the  summit  of  the 
nearest  hill.  Chatsworth  is  part  of  the  michy  of  Lancaster, 
•fid  trithin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  pleas  held  at 
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V  -.V-i' Vi*  s-*v  -ir^^^,  W!:^  nrrjmmez^M  by  a  relatioii 
^..  ^^^  'A-i^.  I*  **'.rna^  :.*«  a  mai-hnan,  and  a»- 
•Ivit '  -*e  a vcM,  »  :h  ir>?  ^1^..-?  of  G-A,  wtrf  toon 
^,  V5  «-►':"  y-  *^  to  ti*  Tr»er.  wh>*h  wiyuid  make  hi* 
Jt.'  Hai  wrt.r.2^  «J-rr,z  bi*  renviecrje  m  Lon<!an 
w-r*  i-ss^rwf ;  t  it  tL«7  fa..^  tr.  pr.^rurc  b.m  a  comfort- 
1-,.*'  suT.'s*,  arM  U  ▼«  T<  -r.z»d  frxn  the  htebc^t  pin- 
-  V- *  •jf  r.-.«ae  to  tbit  r».?pth4  of  4«piir.  In  the  morth  of 
J  .  7  irrr.  rjt  nKS.rrHfr-,ni  <>h-/T«»l.:rh,  where  he  had  lodged, 
i^*na«t  is  BrxA-^trwl,  H'/bom,  where,  en  the 
vf  AiZ^it  ('..•.w.r,?,  beir*2  btera!!?  in  a  ftate  r>f  star- 
.  .•  r.  b»5  •Anar.ited  b  «  n:«i/?rjre  by  poison.  He  was 
*  .rM  '/r.  tr.e  f^.lic^wicg  day  m  the  buryiE^-ground  of  Shoe- 
*•  ■  ■•  w<.*K'».'*%e. 

**  c  -.^?vrJ'.t»  wa«  oc?T  ierenteen  years  and  nine  months  old 
w-.ir.  be  d.erL  The  contrAcrty  as  to  the  Rowleian  poems 
«rr»/*^  mmerv.f  wntera  of  the  day;  but  few  people 
n.*  Ur'-.^e  the  R/i*l*iy  poem*  to  be  anything  eUe  than 
ti.'- pr^xiyti;.n  of  Chatterton  himself. 

No  monamcnt  ha«  yet  1/een  erected  to  ihe  memory  of 
l>.^  \jf,j'\nTd  of  Brutal.  The  circumsUnccs  attending  his 
d.'.th  bare  hitherto  prerentcd  any  such  testimonial;  but 
While  tU  Ij^rautiful  church  of  SL  Mary  Redcliff  stands, 
nith  »hK.h  his  name  is  m«eparably  associated,  he  will  not 
rt'r'M  any  other  monument ;  and  is  the  oonstruetion  of  the 
How  ley  poems,  ba  himself  built, 

•  Ere  Ki«  rnoof  «i«f  t  w«t»  ffp«at. 
An  rajlj  boten^'irtnip  inot»om»»t.» 

The  penon  of  Chatterton  was.  Uke  his  Renius,  precocious. 
One  of  his  coropanionH  fcays  he  Wjked  *  hke  a  spiriU*  His 
e>«4  were  un(»mmoiily  pie  rein  f^,  and  one  more  so  than  the 
otiier.  His  liabits  were  dome»tic,  and  his  affection  for  his 
relatives  unbounded.  The  two  following  pasaa(;es,  one 
from  the  Rowleian  papers,  and  the  other  from  one  of  bis 
acknowledged  poems,  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  frc>m 
the  same  hand,  notwithstanding  the  antiquated  disguise  of 
the  passage  from  the  Rowley  papers : — 

•  Tb»  f»ib«»il  ■lorm*  k  rxp*  ;  ihe  Utte  drop*  fall*  j 

The  t^«rsw«t  xurnUnre*  %mn\te,  aivl  dr^ncka  t^i«  rAio«; 
T^e  c«pm>ti|{^  ghittn^t  <\o  tV  rati!*-  pull, 

Anrf  ti*"  f-iU  flrick#>«  are  Arivyngc  o'er  the  plaioe) 
lUth  t^  from  iUf  cUfUtir*  tli«  WAU-rt  flott  agaio  ) 
TV  •••lnio''!'^*;  th**  jrlUm  Ir^ynn**  Ajm  ; 
Asd  l>i«  hot  fiene  smoUie  io  the  w^Am  loviosci  die*.* 

i^oiiod*  0/  (MriUg. 

9%J«  rvffrMl  Wlstor  bradiof  o'n  hia  tread. 

II. I  K'itzlM  »i*ir  Wartip*  with  »<  y  drw  ; 
lli*'|''«,  *  d.itky  1  cfit,  rong»-ir'l  and  d«-»d  ; 

II M  r^'be,  A  Uot^eof  ttfight  ethereal  bloe. 

'  Hit  train,  a  motley'd,  tintraioe,  aable  elood, 

lie  iitiifM  aluu/  th**  ruMet  dri^yry  moor; 
W}iiUt  ru.uK  whirlwiadft,  blavtin.;.  kf<*D,  and  loud» 
Roll  the  white  %'iT,i^*  to  lh«*  fconndinr  ^hurf.' 

£^yy  to  Ot€  Uemmy  vf  Mr.  ThomoM  PhiUipi, 

The  la^tHition  of  Chatterton's  works  is  in  3  vols,  180S. 

(!H  AUCKR.  GEFFREY,  a  very  distinguished  name  in 
th<*  |r)ni(  ratalomie  of  eminent  Enf*lishmen.  He  li\-ed  much 
tn  the  court  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  familiar  intercourse  with 
90  reral  members  of  his  family.  He  was  also  employed  in 
\\ui  public  affairs  of  the  realm.  But  it  is  as  a  writer,  and 
«»-;M"-i;illy  a<i  a  poet,  that  he  claims  the  notice  of  posterity. 
M'i*t  <if  iho  %r\u)\ixn  fit  his  age  were  accustomed  to  write  in 
Uitin.  but  Chaucer  wrote  in  the  vernacular  language  of  his 
iiwn  ttifo  and  Cf>untry :  he  refined  it  indeed,  but  neither  his 
UfK)ur*,  nnr  tbc^se  of  his  contemporaries,  Lont'land,  Gowcr, 
nnd  Wirkliffo,  were  able  to  fix  the  language.  The  English 
MdhfiMf'f^T  }%  m  unlike  the  Enj^lish  of  our  time,  that  few 
p««rHon^  run  r<»ad  it  with  ease,  and  none  without  the  assist- 
uw'fi  of  a  dirtioTiary.  Yet  a  little  pains  would  enable  any 
ono  to  mniitffr  his  lani^ago  and  versification,  and  the  pains 
would  \Kf  amply  rewarded,  for  his  writings  are  valuable  not 
only  a^  ilUutratiiig  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time,  but 
as  tb«t  productions  of  a  mind  eminently  poetical.  His 
ehii»f  work  i^  a  rol lection  of  stories,  entitled  by  him.  •  Can- 
terbury Talm,'  iHMHf^  A  Sf^nes  of  tales  told  by  the  individuals 
f)f  a  ©arty  of  pilynnis  iroing  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury, 
who  noil  n(;r(«<*d  tbus  t')  beguile  the  todiousncss  of  the  way. 
A  e4impe((*nt  jud«^r*.  the  late  Mr.  Godwin,  says,  that  'after 
th«  dramas  of  Hhnk^poare  there  is  no  production  of  man 
thst  dmpU>s  more  vahouH  and  vi {porous  talent' 

The  »ra  of  (Muiucer  was  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 

RichtiTd  II.,  for  he  was  bom  within  a  year  or  two  of  the 

MweMnon  td  Edward,  and  ho  died  in  1400,  soon  after  the 

deposition  and  death  of  Richard.      His  most  remarkable 

^^onry  was  Wiekliffo,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  John 


of  Gnmt,  one  of  the  ■on  of  King  Idwudl  Oat  be  vas  tba 

associate,  friend,  aivd  patroo,  of  both  these  iUoslnoQs  men. 

Chaucer  has  himself  t<^d  as  tLat  London  was  the  plai-e 
of  hi^  nativity.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  aUu  at 
Oxf/rd,  and  some  of  his  biographers  represent  him  to  have 
gone  to  Paris,  then  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tchooU  of 
the  sciences  in  Europe.  He  studied  the  law,  noteover,  in 
the  Inner  Temple. 

While  at  the  nnivenrty  he  ptodoeed  two  of  liis  larger 
works,  the 'Court  of  Love,'  and  'the  book  of  TioQas  and 
Cresseide;'  but  he  soon  entered  on  public  life.  Wbether 
his  marria^  was  the  cause  or  effect  of  his  ronnrrioti  with 
the  eoort  is  not  completely  aseertained :  eooie  would  refer 
his  marriage  to  so  late  a  dale  as  1370,  bat  this  proceeds 
upon  the  presumption  that  his  wife  was  Philippe  P}'card,  an 
attendant  on  Qneen  PhUippa,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
married  before  that  year.  The  old  biographers  of  Chaucer, 
with  some  probability,  represent  him  to  have  been  married 
some  years  earlier,  and  to  have  taken  to  wife  another  lady 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Philippe,  also  named  Philippe,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Roet,  of  Hainault,  and  sister  of 
Katherine  Swinford,  the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife, 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  mother  of  the  Beauforta. 

In  1358  John  of  Gaunt  married  Blanch  of  Lancaster. 
It  was  on  occasion  of  this  suit  or  oourtahip  that  Chauoer 
wrote  his  '  Parliament  of  Birds.* 

In  the  next  year  he  appears  as  a  soldier.  One  of  the 
most  authentic  and  interesting  memorials  we  possess  of 
him  is  a  deposition  given  by  him  in  the  suit  between  Scrope 
and  Grosvenor,  on  the  question  of  right  to  a  particular 
figure  in  their  coat  armour.  The  depositions  are  preserved 
on  the  rolls  at  the  Tower.  Chaucer  deposes  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  in  the  expedition  of  1359,  when  Edward 
III.  invaded  France,  and  was  then  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  near  the  town  of  Rettere.  How  long  he  remained 
in  captivity  is  not  known,  and  it  is  not  till  1367  that  we 
meet  with  him  again  in  the  national  records,  which  are 
almost  the  only  deposits  of  authentic  information  conoeming 
the  illustrious  Englishmen  of  that  period.  In  that  year  he 
had  an  annual  pension  of  twenty  marks  granted  to  him,  a 
sum  which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Godwin,  estimates  as  equi- 
valent to  240^ ;  the  grant  is  entered  on  the  patent  rolls  . 
there  is  proof  of  the  payment  of  it  in  the  issue  roll  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  44th  year  of  Edward  UI.,  and  also  of  the 
payment  of  ten  marks  a  year,  granted  to  Philippe  Chaucer, 
his  wife. 

In  1369  he  wrote  '  the  book  of  the  Duchess,'  a  funeral 
poem,  on  the  death  of  Blanch,  duchess  of  Lancaster. 

It  is  by  the  light  of  the  national  records  that  we  are  en* 
ablcd  to  trace  ouer  focts  in  the  life  of  Chaucer.  In  1370 
he  had  letters  of  protection,  being  about  to  depart  beyond 
sea.  In  1373  he  was  in  an  embassy  to  Genoa,  to  treat  on 
some  public  affairs.  This  visit  to  Italy  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  his  life,  inasmuch  as  it  seems 
probable  that  be  there  saw  and  conversed  with  Petrarch,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  the  induction  to  one  of  his  tales.  On 
his  return,  he  had  a  royal  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine,  to  be 
taken  daily  at  the  port  of  I^ndon,  and  was  soon  after  made 
comptvoUer  of  the  customs  in  that  port.  He  is  found  al^j 
on  the  rolls  as  having  a  grant  of  a  wardship  in  1375,  and 
another  of  a  portion  of  contraband  wool  in  1376.  About  this 
time  it  is  supposed  that  he  wrote  the  poem  which  Pope 
afterwards  modernized,  called  by  him  the  *  House  of  Fame.* 
In  1377  he  was  employed  in  an  embassy  of  a  delicate  and 
honourable  nature.  It  was  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
Richard,  prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary  of  France,  daughter  of 
the  French  king. 

King  Edward  III.  died  in  May,   1377.    To  the  early 
years  of  his  successor  are  referred  Chaucer^s  poems  entitled 

*  The  Black  Knight,*  '  The  Lepnd  of  Good  Women,*  and 

•  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.'  If  Mr.  Godwin's  authorities 
arc  sufficient,  it  would  appear  that  he  was  in  disgrace  and 
misery  during  much  of  the  period  from  1384  to  1369.  He 
is  represented  as  having  been  implicated  in  the  affairs  of 
John  de  Northampton,  in  his  struggle  for  the  mayoralty  of 
London,  and  to  have  been  in  consequence  driven  into  exile, 
flying  to  Hainault,  and  afterwards  to  Zealand,  and  on  hxs 
return  to  England  being  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  frvim 
whence  he  was  not  released  but  at  the  expense  of  some  dis- 
closures, which  are  said  not  to  have  been  creditable  to  him. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  and  it  renders  somewhat  doubtful 
what  is  above  stated  respecting  him,  that  in  1386  he  was 
returned  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  and  thai  in  1369 
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he  ^f«i  Mpointad  elerk  of  the  «Qi^,  in  office  which  ho  did 
not  long  hold. 

In  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  Ufe  ho  seoma  to  have  lived 
retired  from  public  affairs,  though  receiving  from  time  to. 
time  marks  of  royal  favour.  A  house  at  Woodstock,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  king,  and  the  castle  at 
Donnington,  near  Newbury,  the  ruins  of  which  are  visible 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  are 
believed  to  have  been  at  this  period  his  usual  place  of 
abode.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  life 
that  he  wrote  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  and  the  tradition. 
both  at  Woodstock  and  at  Donnington,  is,  that  portions 
of  the  work  were  written  at  those  places.  All  his 
biographers  concur  in  saying  that  he  died  in  London,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Westminster.  The  monument  which  is  there  erecte<l  to 
his  memory  was  a  tribute  paid  to  him,  a  century  and  a  half 
after  his  decease,  by  Nicholas  Brigham. 

Chaucer  had  two  sons,  Sir  Thomas  and  Lewis ;  of  the 
latter  little  is  known,  but  Sir  Thomas  was  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  marrying  an  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Burghersh,  obtained  with  her  Ewelme,  in  OxfonUhire, 
and  other  possessions.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  Alice 
Chaucer,  who  married  De  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suflfolk. 

The  *  Canterbury  Tales*  were  printed  by  Caxton,  but  it 
was  not  till  1542  that  any  general  collection  of  his  writings 
was  made  and  committed  to  the  press ;  they  have  been  often 
reprinted.  Mr.  TyrwhitVs  edition  of  the  *  Canterbury  Tales ' 
is  justly  celebrated  for  the  greater  purity  of  the  text,  and 
for  the  valuable  illustrations  which  he  has  annexed. 

We  have  noticed  in  this  article  Chaucer's  principal  works, 
without  professing  to  enumerate  all.  Warton,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,'  thus  sums  up  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  Chaucer : — 

'  In  elevation  and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  perspicuity 
of  versification,  he  surpasses  his  predecessors  in  an  infinite 
proportion :  his  genius  was  universal,  and  adapted  to  themes 
of  unbounded  variety:  his  merit  was  not  less  in  painting 
familiar  manners  with  humour  and  propriety,  than  in  moving 
the  passions,  and  in  representing  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimity.  In  a 
word,  he  appeared  with  all  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  true 
poet,  in  an  age  which  compelled  him  to  struggle  with  a 
barbarous  language  and  a  national  want  of  taste,  and  when, 
to  write  verses  at  all,  was  a  singular  qualification/ — History 
of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  45  7. 

CHAUCI,  a  nation  of  antient  Germany,  who  lived  N.E. 
of  the  Frisii,  along  the  coast  of  the  N.  ocean,  and  on  both 
banks  of  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  and  as  far  as  the  Albis,  or 
Elbe.  To  the  S.  they  bordered  upon  the  Catti.  Tacitus 
(German.  35)  says  that  their  country  was  extensive  and 
thickly  inhabited,  and  that  they  were  a  people  distinguished 
among  the  Germans  for  their  love  of  justice  and  of  peace ; 
powerful  and  yet  unambitious,  they  did  not  provoke  war,  but 
were  always  ready  to  resist  aggression.  They  were  at  one 
time  friends  to  Rome,  and  furnished  auxiliaries  to  Grermani- 
cus  in  the  war  against  the  Cherusci.  (Annal.  i.  60,  ii.  17.) 
But  later,  under  Claudius,  we  find  the  Chauci,  under  Gan- 
nascus,  a  chief  of  the  Batavian  tribe  of  the  Canninefates, 
crossing  the  Rhine  to  make  incursions  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Gbrmania  Inferior,  but  they  were  driven  away 
by  Corbulo,  and  Gannascus  was  killed.  (Annal.  xi.  18.) 
They  afterwards  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Batavian  chief, 
Civilis.  (ffiWor.  iv.  79,  V,  19.)  The  Chauci  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  permanently  subjugated  by  the 
Romans. 

CHAUDET,  ANTOINE  DENIS,  a  French  sculptor, 
who  is  entitled  to  distinction,  chiefly  for  having  been  among 
the  first  who  broke  through  the  trammels  in  which  a  per- 
verted and  bad  taste  bad  long  confined  art.  He  was  born 
in  1 760,  at  which  period  a  style  of  design  prevailed  in  which 
purity  and  simplicity,  both  of  form  and  expression,  were  en- 
tirely superseded  bv  afifectation  and  over-attention  to  un- 
worthy minutiad  of  aetail. 

Chaudet  began  to  study  his  art  at  an  early  age,  and  ob- 
tained the  prize  from  the  French  Academy  for  a  basso-ri- 
lievo  of  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren,  in  which,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  he 
introduced  every  sort  of  accessory — landscape,  cattle,  a 
bridge,  &c.  Upon  seeinjj  this  work  in  after-life,  he  re- 
marked, •  I  wonder  they  did  not  order  me  to  represent  rain. 
I  should  have  obeyed  them.'  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  diligentlv  studied  the  antique  and  the  works  of 


Raffaelle.  His  own  productions  have  great  merit,  partiou- 
larly  as  regains  the  composition,  invention,  and  improved 
taste  displayed  in  them ;  in  the  execution  they  are  open  to 
criticism.  Chaudet  was  a  member  of  the  '  Institut,*  and 
contributed  to  the  '  Dictionnaire  ,de  la  Langue  des  Beaux 
Arts.*  V 

CHAUDIERE.    [Canada.] 

CHAUFFPIE'.    [Baylb.] 

CHAULI'ODUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
abdominal  malacopterygians.    [Stomiab.] 

CHAUMONT,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Hauto  Marne,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Langres, 
Belfort,  and  Bdle  or  Basel  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marne,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Sure  or 
Suize,  which  flows  into  the  Marne  just  below  the  town ; 
139  miles  £.$.E.  of  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  148  miles 
by  the  road  through  Provins,  Troyes,  and  Bar-stu>Aube . 
48<*  7'  N.  lat.  and  3°  8'  E.  long. 

Cbaumont  was  originally  an  insignificant  place  with  a 
castle  called  Haute-Feuille,  which  belonged  first  to  its  own 
lords,  afterwards  to  the  counts  of  Champagne,  though  it 
was  in  the  domain  of  the  bishops  of  Langres,  to  whom  those 
counts  paid  homage.  The  town  was  walled  in  by  Louis 
XII.,  in  1500,  and  some  fortifications  were  added  by  his 
successors,  Francois  I.  and  Henri  II.  All  these  fortifications 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  falling  into  ruin ; 
but  in  1821  they  were  repaired,  and  Chaumont  ranks  again 
among  fortified  places.  In  1814,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  here  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  Napo- 
leon. 

Chaumont  is'a  handsome  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
the  town-hall,  the  portico  of  the  church  or  chapel  attached 
to  the  high  school,  and  the  hospital,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  6104  for  the  town,  or  6318 
for  the  whole  commune,  manufacture  druggets  and  other 
woollens,  gloves,  which  are  in  high  repute,  Hnen,  hosiery, 
cutlery,  and  candles ;  and  trade  in  corn,  and  in  sheep  fed 
in  the  neighbouring  country  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There 
is  a  college  or  high  school,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a 
theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Chaumont  had,  in  1 832,  a  popula- 
tion of  84,965.  Bouchardon,  an  eminent  sculptor  was  a 
native  of  this  town. 

CHAUNA.      [PALAMKDEIDiE.] 

CHAUNY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aisne ;  it  is  on  the  river  Oise,  the  navigation  of  which  com- 
mences here,  65  miles  N.E.  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
70  miles  by  the  road  through  Senlis,  Compi^gne,  and 
Noyon. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
amount  to  4290,  carry  on  considerable  commerce,  favoured 
not  only  by  the  navigation  of  the  Oise,  but  also  by  the 
junction  here  with  that  river  of  a  canal  which  commu- 
nicates with  Peronne,  St  Quontin,  and  Cambray.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  linens,  sacking,  cotton-yarn,  knit 
woollen  socks,  and  leather.  The  looking-glasses  of  St. 
Grobain  are  polished  here,  for  which  purpose  there  is  an 
hydraulic  machine.  Beside  the  above  articles,  the  inhabit- 
ants trade  in  wood,  grain,  cider,  oil.  horses,  &c. 

CHAUSSEY,  a  small  island  belonging  to  France,  in  the 
English  Channel ;  it  belongs  to  the  department  of  Manche, 
and  is  the  principal  of  a  cluster  of  islands  nearly  opposite  to 
the  town  and  port  of  Granville,  distant  about  10  miles.  Its  • 
length,  measured  on  Bru6's  map  of  France,  is  about  2  miles, 
the  breadth  half  as  much :  but  the  geographical  diction- 
aries of  France  (Expilly  and  tlie  Dictionnaire  Universel),  ex- 
aggerate these  dimensions.  This  island  was  once  inhabited 
by  hermits,  who  here  sought  retirement  from  the  world.  At 
a  subsequent  period  there  was  a  convent  of  Cordehers,  con- 
taining many  of  those  monks;  but  the  English  having 
twice  pillagea  the  convent,  the  monks  withdrew  to  the  main 
land.  Since  their  retirement  the  place  has  been  inhabited 
only  in  summer,  by  the  workmen  who  come  from  Granville 
to  quarry  granite,  which  is  here  found  of  good  quality,  but 
hard  to  polish.  It  is  used  for  building  at  Granville  and  St. 
Malo.  The  smaller  islands  of  the  group  are  many  of  them 
inhabited. 

CHECK,  a  species  of  chequered  cloth,  in  which  coloured 
lines  or  stripes  cross  each  other  rectangularly,  like  a  cheas 
board.  This  manner  of  beautifying  webs  is  probably  very 
antient.  Many  of  the  figures  in  Rosellini's  Egyptian  work 
are  dressed  in  chequered  cloths.  Bishop  Anj*elm's  book 
concerning  Virginity ^  written  about  the  year  680,  when 
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thu  tTt  of  wMving  in  this  country  was  probabljr  in  a 
rompantivelv  rode  sttte,  contains  a  distinct  indication  that 
elu^iucred  roW  were  then  in  fashion.  '  It  is  not  a  web  of 
ono  uniform  colour  and  texture,  without  any  variety  of 
fibres  tliat  pleaseth  the  eye  and  appeareth  beautiful,  but 
one  that  is  woven  by  shuttles,  filled  with  threads  of  purple, 
and  many  other  colours  flying  ftrom  side  to  side,  and  forming 
a  varietv  of  figures  and  images  in  dififerent  compartments 
with  admirable  art/  These  compartments,  defined  and 
bounded  by  coloured  threads,  constitute  the  fabric  called  a 
check.  Sometimes,  however,  the  check  is  formed,  not  by 
diifeiently  coloured  threads,  but  by  threads  of  dififerent  fine- 
ness and  quality.  Thus  if  the  chain,  warp,  or  longitudinal 
yams  of  tne  web  be  composed  of  alternate  parcels  of  white 
ootton  and  woollen  threads,  and  the  transverse  yams  or  the 
woof  be  also  composed  of  such  alternate  parcels,  we  shall 
have  a  check  very  distinctly  brought  forth  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  colour,  properly  so  called. 
Cotton  handkerchiefs  chequed  of  various  colours  have 


been  tnannfactured  In  India  probably  from  time  imme- 
morial under  the  name  of  pulhcatei.  They  were  first  im- 
ported into  this  conntry  from  Madras,  whence  they  derived 
the  name  bv  which  this  style  is  still  known  in  the  trade.  The 
ground  of  these  has  usually  a  pale  buff  colour,  and  is  woven 
with  the  nankin  yellow  cotton.  Checks  in  this  country  an; 
mostly  manufactured  for  the  coarser  purposes  of  seamen*^ 
shirts,  aprons,  and  bed-gowns  of  females  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  life.  The  quantity  required  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  a 
very  important  branch  of  business,  and  to  render  every  mc 
chanism  which  facilitates  the  fabrication  an  object  of  con 
sequence.  Blackburn,  in  England,  and  Kirkaldy,  in  Scot- 
land, are  the  two  chief  seats  of  the  check  trade,  the  former 
in  cotton,  and  the  latter,  tiU  of  late  years,  chiefly  in  hnen 
yams. 

For  the  decussation  of  woof  yams  of  different  kinds  or 
colours  in  one  web,  different  shuttles  must  be  in  readinesis 
for  alternate  use.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  is 
shown  by  the  figure. 


Here  we  see  the  picking  peg  F,  which  the  weaver  seizes 
in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  dexterous  lerk  causes  one  of 
the  shuttles  lodged  in  the  separate  cells  at  DD,  to  move 
from  the  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other  across  the  line  of 
the  warp,  by  means  of  the  string  which  extends  from  that 
peg  to  the  drivers  or  peckers  ££,  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
cells.  The  three  shuttle  boxes  here  shown  are  so  con- 
stmcted  as  to  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  vertical 
plane,  so  that  each  box  with  its  appropriate  shuttle  may  at 
pleasure  be  brought  on  a  level  with  the  shuttle  race,  or  open 
shedding  of  the  warp,  and  thus  be  thrown  across.  These 
three  boxes  are  suspended  by  cords  from  the  cross  levers 
G,  6,  which  turn  upon  centres,  in  the  suspending  bars 
marked  B,  B,  or  the  swords  of  the  lay ;  being  the  levers 
which  make  it  vibrate  backward  and  forwards  in  the  act  of 
weaving.  A  represents  the  cross  bar  of  wood  on  which  the 
lay  C  oscillates  upon  iron  gudgeons,  or  pins  driven  into  each 
of  its  ends,  and  resting  upon  the  upper  rails  of  the  loom  as 
shown  in  section.  The  under  part  of  the  lay  is  seen  at  C, 
and  the  upper  part,  called  the  lay-cap,  H,  is  seized  by  the 
weaver's  left  hand  in  driving  home  each  shute  or  shoot  of 
weft  The  two  pieces  of  buffido  hide  called  the  drivers  or- 
peckers  E,  E,  are  perforated,  and  traverse  or  slide  horizon- 
tally upon  smoothly  polished  iron  rods.  These  pieces  give 
the  immediate  impulsion  to  the  shuttle.  The  weavers* 
twitch  at  the  picking  peg  H  must  be  sufliciently  smart  to  com- 
municate adequate  velocity  to  the  shuttle,  so  as  to  lodge  it 
in  the  opposite  box,  and  overcome  its  friction  along  the 
warp  race,  without  however  giving  it  too  forcible  a  pull, 
which  might  do  injury  to  its  point,  or  throw  it  out  of  the 
shed.  The  pin  H  is  made  to  slide  freely  from  right  to  left 
upon  the  upper  bar  of  the  lay,  and  thus  give  such  motion  to 
the  levers  G.  G,  as  may  brmg  the  proper  box  opposite  to 
the  shuttle  driver. 

As  diversity  of  woof  renders  diversity  of  shuttles  neces- 
sary, it  becomes  expedient  to  shift  them  rapidly,  otherwise 
the  operation  would  be  much  impeded.  The  above  plan  is 
not  the  one  originally  employed,  but  is  in  many  respects 
better.  The  pin  H  being  fixied  by  friction  only,  so  as  to 
slide  from  right  to  left  on  the  upper  shell  of  the  lay,  the 
levers  G,  G,  connected  with  it  may  be  readily  moved,  being 
within  reach  of  the  weaver's  hand,  as  he  works  the  lay.  The 
driver,  if  drawn  forward,  would  present  an  obetraction  to 
the  shifting  of  the  boxes,  but  this  may  be  easily  avoided  by 
an  experienced  operative, 

Mr.  Robert  Kay,  of  Bury,  sod  of  the  most  ingenious  but 

P«neotMed  inventor  of  the  ilv  shuttle,  invented  the  above- 

A^m^hed  6n»p  box,  for  makmg  cheeks,  by  means  of  which, 

ii  tht  wvam  oottU  •!  ptoMura  ON  imy  gD«  of  throo 


shuttles  without  rising  from  his  seat,  each  shuttle  contain 
ing  a  differently  coloured  weft. 

CHEDDAR,  a  decayed  village  in  Somersetshire,  near 
the  stupendous  chasm  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cheddar  CUffs.  Cheddar  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
ced,  a  conspicuous  brow,  or  height,  and  dwr^  water.  The 
village  consists  of  three  or  four  irregular  streets.  It  was 
formerly  a  market-town.  In  one  of  the  streets  a  beautiful 
old  market-cross  is  still  standing.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1831  was  1980. 

An  extensive  flat,  called  Cheddar  Moor  was,  until  within 
these  few  years,  covered  with  British  barrows,  or  tumuli; 
but  all  trace  of  tiiese  has  been  destroyed  by  cultivation  and 
enclosure. 

Cheddar  Cliffs  are  the  sides  of  a  chasm,  extending  across 
one  of  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  '  The  chasm 
across  the  diameter  of  Mendip  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
The  opening  yawns  from  the  summit  to  the  roots  of  the 
mountain,  laying  open  a  sublime  and  tremendous  scene, 
exhibiting  a  combination  of  precipices,  rocks,  and  caverns 
of  terrifying  descent,  fantastic  form,  and  gloomy  vacuity. 
The  approach  from  the  village  is  extremely  picturesque.* 
(Rutter's  DelinenHoM  of  tM  North-Western  Division  €/ 
Somereet.) 

The  entrance  to  one  of  the  caves  in  these  cliffs  is  nearly 
100  feet  above  ^he  valley;  and  it  is  stated  to  penetrate  up- 
wards of  300  feet  beneath  the  rocks.  A  rough  carriage  road 
winds  for  nearly  two  miles  through  the  cliflb,  until  it  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  hills. 

Nine  springs  rise  flrom  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  almost 
immediately  uniting,  form  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream, 
called  Cheddar  Water,  which  falls  into  the  Ax. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  between  Axbridge  and 
Cheddar  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  garden.  It  is 
sheltered  by  the  Mendip  Hills  on  the  N.  and  E.,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  the  culture  of  vegetables,  large  quan- 
tities of  which  are  obtained  early  in  the  season,  and  for- 
warded to  Bristol. 

CHEESE,  caseous  matter  or  caseum,  one  of  the  eom> 
ponent  parts  of  milk,  which  may  be  considered  under  two 
points  of  view;  first  as  uncoagnlaled,  and  secondly  in  a 
sUte  of  coagulation,  in  which  it  resembles  fibrin  and 
albumen.  Uncoagulated  caseous  matter  exists  in  solnt«>n 
in  milk.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  skimmed  milk  is  to  be 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  and 
predpiUtes  it  in  the  sUte  of  a  white  clot ;  this  is  to  be 
washed  on  a  filter  to  deprive  it  of  the  milk  whwh  it  «»> 
tains,  and  it  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  water,  and  diijested 
(irithcaibgiMt««riioMQrlHtfytefi   Ibe  nod  oombiDM  with 
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the  earth,  and  the  caMous  matter  Beparated  diMolves  in  the 
water ;  it  is  to  be  freed  by  filtration  from  the  earthy  salt  and 
butter  which  are  mixed  with  it. 

The  filtered  solution  of  caseous  matter  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  rather  mucilaginous,  like  a  solution  of  gum. 
When  evaporated,  it  exhales  a  smell  of  boiled  milk,  and  is 
gradually  covered  with  a  white  peUicle,  which  may  be  re* 
moved  like  that  which  fi)nns  on  milk.  By  evaporation  to 
dryness,  the  caseous  matter  remains  as  a  dry  mass  of  an 
amber  colour,  which  may  be  redissolved  in  water. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  coagulated  by  acids,  even  by  the 
acetic  acid,  especially  when  heated.  When  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  caseous  matter  is  kept,  it  changes,  emits 
a  smell  of  old  cheese',  goon  putrefies,  and  yields  ammonia. 

Acids  act  upon  caseous  matter  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  upon  albumen ;  with  a  small  portion  of  acid  it  forms 
a  compound  which  is  soluble  in  water ;  and  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  same  acid  even,  the  compound  is  but  slightly 
soluble ;  but  when  it  is  deprived  of  the  excess  of  acid  by 
washing,  it  again  becomes  soluble  in  water.  The  character 
which  principally  distinguishes  caseous  matter  from  albu- 
men is  the  precipitation  of  the  former  by  acetic  acid ;  this 
precipitate  may  be  indeed  redissolved  by  acetic  acid,  but  it 
requires  much  more  than  albumen  does.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Caseous  matter  is  dissolved  by  cold  weak  solutions 
of  the  alkalis,  without  suffering  any  change;  but  when 
they  are  strong  and  heated,  the  caseous  matter  is  decom- 
posed, ammonia  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  contains  an 
alkaline  sulphuret;  tannin  decomposes  both  the  aqueous 
and  alcoholic  solution  of  caseous  matter. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  caseous  matter  may 
exist  both  in  an  unooagulated  and  in  a  coagulated  state ; 
what  has  been  already  mentioned  relates  to  it  in  the  former 
condition.  The  coagulation  of  caseous  matter  occurs  in  a 
mode  which  is  peculiar  to  this  substance ;  it  is  not  effected 
by  boiling,  but  it  takes  place  when  either  the  aaueous  solu- 
tion of  caseous  matter  or  milk  itself  is  gently  heated  with 
tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  young  calf,  or 
what  is  called  rennet 

According  to  Benelius,  the  action  of  this  substance  has 
not  been  hitherto  explained.  In  order  to  investigate  the 
subject,  he  washed  and  dried  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  and  yet 
he  found  that  one  part  of  this  mixed  with  1800  parts  of 
skimmed  milk,  and  heated  to  122°  Fahrenheit  until  the 
operation  was  complete,  so  perfectly  coa<rulated  the  caseous 
matter  that  no  traee  of  it  remained  in  solution.  When 
caseous  matter  coagulated  by  rennet  is  burnt,  it  leaves  6^ 
per  cent  of  ashes,  which  are  principally  phosphate  of  lime, 
precipitated  by  the  rennet  from  the  milk  in  combination 
with  the  caseous  matter. 

According  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^uard,  caseum  consists  of 
Carbon  .         .         .59*781 
Oxygen  .         .       11*409 

Hydrogen       •         .         7*429 
Azote    •         .         .       21*381 
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Berzelius,  however,  considers  that  this  analysis  la  not 
correct,  because  the  substance  analyzed  contained,  as  he 
states,  lactic  acid  and  butter. 

The  poorer  kinds  of  cheese  consist  almost  entirely  of 
caseum,  while  the  better  sorts  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  butter  mixed  with  it  Cheese  obtained  from  skimmed 
nit  Ik,  which  contains  but  little  butter,  is  hard,  translucid, 
yellowish,  and  has  a  greasy  lustre,  owing  to  a  small  quantity 
of  butter  which  it  contains,  and  which  may  be  separated  by 
rcther  without  alterine  its  properties.  When  put  into  water, 
it  swells  and  softens,  out  does  not  dissolve.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  softens  without  melting,  may  he  drawn  into 
threads,  and  becomes  elastic  like  caoutchouc.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  it  melts,  swells,  hums  with  flame,  and  yields 
ammonia.  Its  compounds  with  acids  and  alkalies  are  gene- 
rally similar  to  those  of  uncoagnlated  caseum;  but  when 
the  acid  is  removed  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  residual  caseous 
matter,  being  in  a  coagulated  state,  is  not  dissolved  by 
water,  as  the  uncoagulated  is  under  similar  circumstances. 

When  cheese  has  been  long  kept,  it  undergoes  peculiar 
changes;  when  recently  coagulated,  it  contains  nearly  80 
per  cent,  of  liouid,  which  is  reihoved  by  pressing  and  drymg ; 
it  may  then  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  ^comes  more 
ntrreeable  to  the  taste.  When  cheese  has  not  been  caiefollv 
pressed,  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  kind  of  putrefootion ;  ana» 


according  to  Proust,  two  substances,  which  he  calls  caseous 
oxide  and  caseic  acid,  are  produced.  Braoonnot  has  since  ex- 
amined the  subject.  He  mixed  about  9  ounces  of  iVesh  cheese 
from  skimmed  milk  with  nearlv  44  pints  of  water,  and  suf- 
fered the  mixture  to  putrefy  auring  a  month  between  62" 
and  77^  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cheese  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  was  filtered ;  it  had  a  putrid  smell, 
but  contained  no  sulphur  in  any  form ;  and  by  evaporation 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  became,  after  some  time,  a 
granular  mass,  one  part  of  which  was  soluble  and  another 
insoluble  in  alcohol ;  the  latter  was  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  solution,  rendered  colourless  by  animal  charcoal,  yielded 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  small  brilliant  slender  crystals 
in  the  form  of  rings  and  caulifiowera ;  but  in  order  torendet 
these  white,  it  was  requisite  to  dissolve  and  crystallize  them 
several  times.  Instead  of  caseous  oxide,  Braoonnot  called 
this  substance  aposepidine  (from  iiirh  and  vtiirtiutv,  pro- 
duced by  putrefaction).  It  has  the  following  properties 
it  is  inodorons,  taste  rather  bitter,  but  somewhat  like  that 
of  roast  meat ;  it  is  gritty  between  the  teeth,  heavier  than 
water,  easily  pulverized ;  it  burns  totally ;  and  when  heated 
in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  part  sublimes,  without  suffering 
any  change,  in  slender  crystals ;  and  another  portion  is  de- 
composed. When  heated  on  silver,  it  blackens  it,  on  account 
of  the  sulphur  which  it  yields.  It  is  soluble  in  22  parts  of 
water  at  57^  Fahrenheit;  the  solution  readily  putrefies  and 
exhales  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  In  alcohol  it  is  but 
slightly  soluble,  but  most  readily  so  when  hot ;  the  solution, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  aposepidine  in  the  state  of  a  fine 
white  powder.  Muriatic  acid  dissolves  a  lar^r  quantity 
than  water :  neither  alum  nor  persulphate  of  iron  precipi- 
tates the  aqueous  solution ;  but  infusion  of  galls  occasions  an 
abundant  precipitate,  which  an  excess  redissolves. 

The  substances  contained  in  the  decayed  cheese,  which 
the  water  did  not  dissolve,  were  oleic  acid  coloured  brown 
by  an  animal  matter,  a  little  margaric  acid,  much  mar- 
garate  of  lime,  the  base  of  which  was  derived  from  tho 
lime  existing  in  the  caseous  matter,  whilst  the  acids  came 
from  the  butter. 

It  has  been  observed  that  badly  prepared  cheese  has 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  become  poisonous  by  keeping. 
The  cause  of  this  change  has  not  been  ascertained. 

CHEESE.  The  milk  of  animals  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct substances,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
a  slight  change,  which  begins  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  oily  part  rises  to  the  surface  by  its 
less  specific  gravity  ;  and  when  it  is  collected  into  a  solid 
mass  by  agitation  it  forms  butter ;  the  curd,  coagulated  by 
the  action  of  any  acid,  and  pressed,  becomes  cheese ;  and  the 
Huid  which  remains  is  the  serum  or  whey. 

In  the  making  of  cheese  there  are  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential,  but  slight  variations  in  the  pro- 
cess produce  cheeses  of  very  different  qualities;  and 
although  the  most  important  circumstance  is  the  nature  of 
the  pasture  on  which  the  cows  are  fed,  yet  much  depends 
on  tne  mode  in  which  the  different  stages  of  the  fabrication 
are  managed;  and  hence  the  great  superiority  of  the 
cheeses  of  particular  districts  or  dairies  over  those  of  others, 
without  any  apparent  difference  in  the  pasture.  By 
skill  and  great  attention  excellent  cheeses  are  made 
in  places  where  the  pastures  are  not  considered  so  well 
adapted  to  produce  milk  of  a  proper  quality ;  and  in  those 
countries  where  the  cows  are  chiefly  kept  tied  up  in  stalls, 
and  are  fed  with  a  variety  of  natural  ana  artificial  grasses, 
roots  and  vegetables,  superior  cheese  is  often  made. 

The  firat  process  m  making  cheese  is  to  separate  the 
curd  from  the  whey,  which  may  be  done  by  allowing  the 
milk  to  become  sour,  but  the  cheese  is  inferior  in  quality, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  stop  the  acid  fermentation  and  prevent 
its  running  into  the  putrefactive.  Various  substances  added 
to  milk  will  soon  separate  the  curd  from  the  whey.  All 
acids  curdle  milk.  Muriatic  acid  is  used  with  success  for 
this  purpose  in  Holland.  Some  vegetables  contain  acids 
which  readily  coagulate  milk,  such  as  the  juice  of  the  fig- 
tree,  and  the  flowere  of  the  Galium  verum,  or  yellow  1ady*8 
bed  straw,  hence  called  cheeee-rennet.  Where  better  rennet 
cannot  be  procured,  they  may  be  substituted  for  the  most 
natural  curdler  of  milk,  which  is  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  of  a  sucking  calf.  Thb  juice  rapidly  coagulates 
the  milk  as  the  calf  sucks;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
collecting  and  keeping  it  fVom  putrefaction,  which  begins 
firom  the  instant  the  atomach  is  taken  from  ihe  eal£    The 
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pMpuatiMi  of  the  nmiitfl,aa  it  is  ealM,  ii  a  mott  impQiUnl 
p«ri  of  the  praoeaeof  cheese-making.  The  Mowing  may 
he  oonsidered  as  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  the  best.  As 
soon  as  a  sucking  calf  is  killed,  the  stomach  should  be  taken 
out,  and  if  the  <»df  has  sucked  latriy.  it  is  aU  the  better. 
The  outer  skin  should  be  well  scraped,  and  all  fat  and  use- 
less membranes  carefully  removed.  It  is  only  the  inner 
coat  which  must  be  preserved.  The  coagulated  milk  should 
be  taken  out  and  examined;  and  any  substanoe  beside* 
curd  found  in  it  should  be  oarelhlly  removed.  The  serum 
left  in  it  should  be  pressed  out  with  a  cloth.  It  should  then 
be  replaced  in  the  stomach  with  a  laige  quantity  of  the  best 
salt.  Some  add  a  little  alum  and  sal  prunella ;  others  put 
various  herbs  and  spices,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  cheese 
a  peculiar  flavour,  but  the  plain  simple  salting  is  suflicient 
The  ikins  or  veils,  as  they  are  called,  are  then  put  into  a 
pan,  and  covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  in  which 
they  are  soaked  for  tome  hours ;  but  there  must  be  no  more 
liquor  than  will  well  moisten  the  vdls.  They  are  afterwaids 
hung  up  to  dry,  a  piece  of  flat  wood  being  put  crosswise  into 
each  to  stretch  them  out.  They  should  be  peribctly  dried, 
and  look  like  parchment.  In  this  state  they  may  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready 
ibr  use.  In  some  plaoes,  at  the  time  of  making  cheese^  a 
piece  of  a  veil  is  cut  off  and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  water 
or  whey,  and  the  whole  is  added  to  the  warm  milk.  In 
other  ^aces,  pieces  of  veil  are  put  into  a  linen  hag  and 
soaked  in  warm  water,  until  the  water  has  acquired  auffi- 
cient  strength,  which  is  proved  by  trying  a  portion  of  it  in 
warm  milk.  The  method  employed  in  Switserlaad  is  as 
follows:— A  dry  veil  is  taken  and  examined;  it  is  scraped 
with  a  knife,  and  where  any  veins  or  pieces  of  tough  mem- 
brane appear  they  are  removed.  The  whole  surface  is  ex* 
amined  and  washed  carefuUv,  if  any  dust  or  dirt  has  adhered 
to  it ;  but  otherwise  it  is  only  wiped  with  a  cloth.  A  hand* 
ful  of  salt  is  then  put  into  it,  and  the  edges  of  the  veU  are 
fulded  over  and  secured  with  a  wooden  skewer  stuck  through 
it.  In  this  state  it  forms  a  ball  of  about  three  inches  dia* 
meter,  and  is  laid  to  soak  twenty-four  hours  in  a  dish  con- 
taining  about  a  quart  of  dear  wiiey,  which  has  been  boiled, 
and  all  the  curd  taken  out.  The  next  day  the  veil  is  well 
squeezed,  and  put  into  fresh  whey ;  the  first  infusion  being 
put  into  a  proper  vessel,  the  second  is  afterwaids  mixed 
with  it  and  bottled  for  use.  Half  a  pint  of  this  liquor  of  a 
proper  strength  is  sufficient  to  curdle  forty  gallons  of  milk. 
Experience  alone  enables  the  dairyman  to  judge  of  the 
strength  of  his  rennet ;  for  this  purpose  he  takes  in  a  flat 
ladle  some  milk  which  has  been  heated  to  about  95^  of  Fah- 
renheit and  adds  a  small  measure  of  rennet  By  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  curdles,  and  the  form  of  the  flakes  produced, 
he  knows  its  exact  strength,  and  puts  more  or  less  into  the 
cauldron  in  which  the  milk  is  heated  for  curdling.  A  simple 
instrument  might  easily  be  invented,  by  which  the  exact 
degree  of  strength  mi^ht  be  ascertained,  and  a  rule  given 
to  guide  the  less  experienced ;  but  as  long  as  a  man  feels  a 
superiority  acquired  by  experience  alone,  he  is  not  lik^y  to 
encourage  any  contrivance  which  would  place  others  on  a 
level  with  himself.  From  this  cause  even  the  thermometer 
has  not  been  introduced  geueroUy  into  any  great  dairy,  nor 
have  any  certain  rules  been  given  to  ascertain  the  exact 
heat  required  in  the  milk,  when  the  rennet  is  added,  to  form 
the  best  curd. 

There  are  diflerent  kinds  of  cheese,  according  to  the  mode 
of  preparing  it :  soft  and  rich  cheeses  are  not  intended  to  be 
kept  long ;  hard  and  dry  cheeses  are  adapted  to  be  kept 
and  stored  for  provisions.  Of  the  first  kind  are  all  cream 
cheeses,  and  those  soft  cheeses,  called  Bath  cheeses  and 
Yorkshire  cheeses,  which  are  sold  as  soon  as  made,  and  if 
kept  too  k>ng  become  soft  and  putrid.  Stilton  and  Gruyere 
cheeses  are  intermediate ;  Parmesan,  Dutch,  Cheshire, 
Gloucestershire,  and  similar  cheeses,  are  intended  for  longer 
keeping.  The  poorer  the  cheese  is  the  longer  it  will  keep ; 
and  all  cheese  that  is  well  cleared  from  whev  and  sufficiently 
salted  will  keep  for  years.  The  small  Dutch  cheeses  called 
Edam  cheeses  are  admirably  adapted  for  keeping,  and  form 
an  important  article  in  the  victualling  of  riiiips. 

The  Gruyere  and  Parmesan  cheeses  only  differ  in  the 
nature  of  the  milk,  and  in  the  degree  of  heat  given  to  the 
curd  4n  different  parts  of  the  process.  Gruyere  cheese  is 
entirely  made  from  new  milk*  and  Parmesan  from  skimmed 
milk.  In  the  first  nothing  is  added  to  give  flavour ;  in  the 
Utter  taffiron  gives  both  colour  and  flavour :  the  process  in 


bofh  is  ezaetly  simflar.  A  large  cauldron  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell,  capable  of  holding  from  60  to  1 20  gallons  of  milk,  hangs 
from  an  iron  crane  over  a  hearth  where  a  wood  fire  is  made. 
The  milk,  having  been  strained,  is  put  into  this  cauldron, 
and  heated  to  nearly  blood-heat  (95°  to  100^.  It  is  then 
turned  off  the  fire,  and  some  rennet,  prepared  as  stated 
above,  is  intimately  malted  with  the  warm  milk  by  stirring 
it  with  the  hand,  in  which  is  held  a  flat  wooden  skimming- 
dish,  which  is  turned  round  in  the  milk  while  the  hand  and 
arm  stir  it.  A  cloth  is  then  laid  over  the  cauldron,  and  in 
half  an  hour,  more  or  less,  the  coagulum  is  formed.  This 
is  ascertained  by  pressing  the  skimming-dish  on  the  sur- 
face, when  the  whey  will  appear  on  the  part  pressed.  If  it 
is  longer  than  an  hour  in  coagulating,  the  milk  has  been 
too  cool,  or  the  rennet  not  strong  enough.  The  weather 
has  a  great  influence  on  the  process  of  the  dairy,  and  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  learned  by  accurate  observations  with 
meteorological  instruments,  especially  electrometers.  When 
the  curd  is  properly  formed,  it  is  out  horiiontally  in  thin 
shoes  by  the  same  skimming-ladle.  Each  slice,  as  it  is 
taken  gSf,  is  poured  along  the  side  of  the  cauldron  which  is 
nearest  to  the  operator ;  by  this  means  every  portion  of  the 
curd  rises  sueoessively  to  the  surface,  and  is  sliced  thin. 
The  whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  cauldron  is  re- 
placed over  the  fire.  A  long  staff,  with  a  small  knob  of 
hard  wood  at  the  end,  and  which  has  smaller  cross  pieces  or 
stioka  passed  through  holes  in  it  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  near  the  end,  is  now  used  to  stir  and  break  the  curd, 
and  the  heat  is  raised  to  about  135°,  which  is  as  liot  as  the 
arm  can  well  bear,  even  when  used  to  it.  The  cauldron  is 
again  awung  off  the  fire,  and  the  curd  is  stirred  with  the 
stafi^  which  is  moved  round  with  a  regular  rotatory  motion, 
the  knob  running  along  the  angle  formed  with  the  aide  by 
the  bottom  of  the  caul£on,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  howl. 
After  stirring  in  this  manner  nearly  an  hour,  the  curd  is 
found  divided  into  small  dies  about  the  sue  of  a  pea,  which 
foel  elastic  and  rather  tough  under  the  finger.  Experience 
alone  can  teach  the  exact  feel  they  should  have.  The 
whey,  of  which  a  portion  is  removed  occasionally,  now  floats 
at  top,  and  the  curd  is  collected  in  the  bottom  by  giving  a 
very  rapid  rotatory  motion  to  the  contents  of  the  cauldron 
by  means  of  the  staff.  A  cloth  is  now  introduced  into  the 
bottom,  and  all  the  curd  collected  over  it ;  it  is  raised  by 
the  four  comers,  and  laid  on  an  instrument  like  a  small 
ladder,  which  is  placed*  across  the  mouth  of  the  cauldron. 
The  whey  runs  out  through  the  cloth,  which  is  a  common 
cheese-cloth  woven  with  wide  interstice ;  and  the  curd  in 
the  cloth  is  placed  in  a  shape  or  hoop  made  of  a  sUp  of  wood 
four  inches  and  a  half  wide,  the  two  ends  of  which  lie  over 
each  other,  so  that  the  diameter  can  he  increased  or  lessened. 
A  cord  fixed  to  one  end  of  the  hoop  is  passed  with  a  loop 
over  hooks  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  other  end,  and  pre- 
vents the  ring  fh)m  opening  more  than  is  required.  The 
curd  is  pressed  into  this  ring  with  the  hands,  and  the  ends 
of  the  cloth  are  folded  over  it.  A  round  hoard,  two  inches 
thick,  and  strengthened  by  cross  pieces  nailed  on  it,  is 
placed  over  the  curd,  and  the  press  let  do«m  upon  it 

The  cheese-preas  is  a  simple  long  board  or  frame  forming: 
a  lever,  loaded  at  one  end  and  moving  in  a  frame  at  the 
other;  it  is  Ufted  up  by  another  lever  connected  with  it,  and 
let  down  on  a  strong  sticK,  which  stands  with  its  end  on 
the  centre  of  the  board  last-mentioned.  Thus  the  weight 
is  easily  removed  or  replaced.  The  hoop  containing  the 
cheese  is  placed  on  a  similar  board,  and  from  it  the  table 
of  the  press  slopes  towards  a  wooden  trough,  which  re- 
ceives the  whey  as  it  runs  out  In  an  hour  after  this,  the 
curd  is  examined ;  the  edges,  which  are  pressed  over  the 
ring,  are  pared  off,  and  the  parings  are  put  on  the  centre  of 
the  cheese;  a  fresh  cloth  is  substituted,  and  the  whole 
cheese  is  turned.  The  ring,  which  opens  readily  by  un- 
hooking the  cord,  allows  the  cheese  to  come  out,  and  is  put 
on  again  and  tightened.  This  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  the  day.  In  the  evening,  a  small  portion  of  finely 
powdered  salt  is  rubbed  on  each  side  of  the  cheese,  and  it 
remains  in  the  press  till  the  next  morning.  It  ib  now  again 
rubbed  with  salt,  and  placed  on  a  snelf  with  a  loose  board 
under  it  The  wooden  ring  remains  on  the  cheese  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  is  then  taken  off  This  is  the  whole  process. 

During  the  next  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  cheeaes  are 
turned  and  wiped  every  day,  and  a  smdl  quanti^  of  fine 
salt  is  sifted  on  the  surfoce  and  rubbed  in  with  U&e  hand 
until  it  will  take  no  more,    The  cheese-zoom  is  always  very 
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mil.  ndlilfleliglitifl&diiiittod.  A  free  dreohtion  of  air 
is  essentia].  T^  cheeses  are  in  peribctioa  in  about  six 
months,  and  will  keep  two  yean.  A  qnanCity  of  elastic 
fluid  is  disengaged  in  the  ripening,  and  forms  those  round 
eyes  which  are  a  peculiar  feature  in  these  cheeses.  The 
smaller  and  rouhder  the  eyes,  the  better  the*  cheese  it 
reckoned.  They  should  contain  a  elear  salt  liquor,  which 
is  csUed  the  tears ;  when  these  dry  up,  the  cheese  loses 
its  flavour.  These  particulars  will  give  any*)one  nnao- 
Quainted  with  the  dairy  a 'tolerable  notioa  of  the  piooess  of 
oheeie-making  in  general. 

In  Cheshire  the  makine  of  cheese  is  carried  on  in  gteat 
perfection,  and  the  greateS  pakis  are  tsken  to  extract  every 
particle  of  whey.  For  this  purpose,  the  curd  b  repeatedly 
broken  and  mixed,  the  cheeses  ate  much  pressed,  and 
placed  in  wooden  boxes  which  have  holes  bored  into  them. 
Through  these  holes  sharp  skewers  are  stuck  into  the  cheese 
in  every  diiection,  so  that  no  particle  of  whey  oan  remain 
in  the  curd.  The  elastic  matter  formed  also  escapes  tiuoush 
these  channels,  and  the  vrhcAe  cheese  is  a  solid  mass  with- 
out holes,  which  in  this  cheese  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  defect  The  salt  is  intimately  muted  with  Uie  curd, 
and  not  merely  rubbed  on  the  outside.  This  checks  in- 
ternal fermentation,  and  prevents  the  formation  6t  elastic 
matter.  The  whole  process  of  cheese-making  is  minutely 
described  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  Chnhir^ 

Gloucester  and  Somersetshire  cheeses  are  similarly  made, 
with  this  difference,  that  ^e  curd  is  not  so  often  broken  or 
the  cheese  skewered,  and  a  portion  of  the  cream  is  generally 
abstracted  to  make  butter.  After  tiie  curd  has  been  sepa- 
rated i^m  the  whey  and  is  broken  foe,  warm  water  is 
poured  over  it  ibr  ^  purpose  of  washing  out  any  remaining 
whey,  or  perhaps  to  dissolve  any  portion  of  mitter  which 
may  have  senaiated  before  the  rennel  had  coagulated  the 
milk ;  for  altnougfa  cream  adds  to  Ae  richness  of  cheese, 
butter  tends  to  make  it  taneid. 

StQton  cheese  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening's  milk  to  the  morning's  milking.  The 
cream  should  to  intimately  incorporated  with  the  new  milk ; 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  both, 
and  mndi  of  the  quality  of  the  cheese  depends  on  this 
part  of  the  process.  To  make  this  cheese  in  perfection,  as 
much  depends  on  the  management  of  the  cheese  after  it  is 
made  as  on  the  richness  of  the  milk.  Each  dairy-woman 
has  some  peculiar  method  which  she  considers  as  the  best ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  the  greatest  diflerenoe  between 
cheeses  made  in  contiguous  dairies.  The  rennet  should  be 
very  pure  and  sweet.  When  the  milk  is  coagulated,  the 
whole  curd  is  taken  out,  drained  on  a  sieve,  and  very  mode- 
rately pressed.  It  is  then  put  into  a  shape  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  the  axis  of  which 
is  longer  tl^  the  diameter  of  the  base.  When  it  is  suffi- 
ciently firm,  a  cloth  or  tape  is  wound  round  it  to  prevent 
its  breaking,  and  it  is  set  on  a  shelf.  It  is  occasionally 
powdered  with  flour,  and  plunged  into  hot  water.  This 
hardens  the  outer  coat  and  favours  the  intemd  fermenta- 
tion,  which  ripens  it.  Stilton  cheese  is  generally  preferred 
when  a  green  mould  appears  in  its  texture.  To  accelerate 
this,  pieces  of  a  mouldy  cheese  are  sometimes  inserted  into 
holes  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  scoop,  called  a  tatter, 
and  wine  or  ale  is  poured  over  for  the  same  purpose ;  but 
the  best  cheeses  do  not  require  this,  and  are  in  perfection 
when  the  inside  becomes  soft  like  butter,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  mouldiness.  In  making  very  rich  cheeses  the 
whey  must  be  allowed  to  run  off  slowly,  because,  if  it  were 
forced  rapidly,  it  inight  carry  off  a  great  portion  of  the  fat 
of  the  cheese.  This  happens  more  or  less  in  every  mode  of 
makinp^  cheese.  To  collect  this  superabundant  butter,  the 
whey  is  set  in  shallow  pans,  as  is  done  with  milk  when 
butter  is  made ;  and  an  inferior  kind  of  butter  called  whey 
butter  is  made  from  the  cream  or  fat  skimmed  off. 

Cheeses  are  frequently  coloured,  a  practice  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  the  notion  of  making  the  cheese  look 
richer ;  but  now  it  deceives  no  one.  Yet  if  some  cheeses 
were  not  coloured,  diey  would  not  be  so  marketable,  owing 
to  the  association  that  subsists  between  the  colour  and  the 
quality  of  the  cheese.  The  substance  used  fbr  odouring  is 
most  commonly  amotto.  [Arnotto.]  It  is  ground  fine  on 
a  stone,  and  mixed  with  the  milk  at  the  time  the  rennet  is 
put  in.  The  juice  of  the  orange  carrot,  and  the  dower  of 
marygold,  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  This  last  give  a 
more  natural  tint  than  the  amotto,  which  is  too  red.  Ched- 


der,achee8e  made  in  Somcssetshire,  whidi  is  highly  prised, 
Stilton,  Derby,  and  some  other  diec«es,  are  never  coloured : 
Cheshire  slightly;  but  Gloucester  and  NorthWiltshire  deeply. 
Foreign  oheeses  are  only  ookNued  very  slightly,  if  at  all ;  the 
Dutch  cheeses  are  made  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the  Glou- 
eester  cheeses,  but  the  milk  is  generally  curdled  by  means 
of  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt :  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  fermentation,  and  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  whey. 
For  this  purpose  the  curd  is  repeatedly  broken  and  pressed ; 
and  before  it  is  made  up  into  the  round  shape  in  which  it 
is  usually  sold,  the  broken  curd  is  well  soaked  in  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  in  water.    This  diffuses  the  salt 
throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  effectually  checks  fermen- 
tation.   When  the  cheeses  are  finally  pressed,  all  the  whey 
which  may  remain  is  washed  out  with  the  brine ;  salt  is 
likewise  rubbed  over  the  outside,  and  they  are  set  to  dnr  on 
shelves  in  a  cool  place.  The  flavour  of  the  cheese  is  perhaps 
impaired  by  the  stoppage  of  the  fermentation ;  but  it  never 
heaves,  and  it  acquires  the  valuable  quality  of  keeping  well 
even  in  warm  oUmates.    From  the  place  where  this  cheese 
is  commonly  made,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Edam 
cheese.    A  finer  cheese  is  made  at  Gouda  and  other  places, 
by  imitating  the  process  in  making  Gruyere  cheese ;  but 
this  cheese  is  always  full  of  smdii  cavities,  and  will  not  keep 
so  long  as  the  Bdam.  The  cheese  most  commonly  met  with 
in  H(£and  is  a  large  kind  of  skim-milk  elieese,  which  is 
made  very  like  Che^iire  cheese.    It  grows  hard  and  dry, 
and  has  not  much  flavour.    To  supply  this  defect,  cummin 
seeds  are  mixed  with  the  curd,  which  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  is  ooDftider  a  great  improvement.    On  the  whole 
it  is  a  better  cheese  tiian  our  Suffolk  skim-milk  cheese, 
and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  provisions  usually 
stored  for  a  Dutch  family.   In  France  the  Roquefort  cheese 
is  oompared  to  our  Stilton,  but  is  much  inferior,  although  a 
good  cheese.    The   little  cheeses  made  from  cream  and 
folded  in  paper,  called  Neufehitel  cheeses,  are  impcMrted 
fhmi  France  as  a  delicacy.    They  can  be  easily  imitated, 
being  nothing  more  than  cream  thickened  by  heat,  and 
pressed  in  a  small  mould.    They  undergo  a  rapid  change, 
first  beeoming  sour  and  then  mellow,  in  which  state  they 
must  be  eaten. 

A  small  cheese,  much  relished  by  all  ranks,  is  made  in 
the  north  of  Germany  in  the  simplest  manner.  It  is 
usually  made  from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  taken  off  to  make  butter, — although  the  entire  milk 
is  much  better.  This  is  curdled  by  being  placed  near  a 
fire.  When  it  has  become  somewhat  sour,  it  is  put  into  a 
linen  bag,  and  all  the  whey  well  pressed  out.  When  it  is 
tolerably  solid,  it  is  broken  by  the  nand  in  a  tub,  and  made 
very  fine.  It  remains  in  this  state  several  days,  until  a 
considerable  alteration  takes  place,  and  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation begins,  as  is  readily  perceived  by  the  odour. 
It  is  then  taken  in  small  porUons,  and  formed  into 
flattened  balls  three  or  four  indies  in  diameter,  by  beat- 
ing them  in  the  hands.  These  balls  are  ranged  on  a 
board,  and  set  to  dry.  A  portion  of  carraway  seed  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  the  curd.  In  a  few  days  the  mellowing 
goes  on,  and  the  centre  becomes  very  soft.  In  this  state  it 
is  a  great  dainty  for  those  who  disregard  a  pungent  and 
fetid  smell.  They  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney  where  the  putrid  fermentation  is  checked  and  con- 
fined to  the  centre  by  the  pyidigneous  acid  arising  from  a 
wood  fire.  They  remain  in  the  chimney  a  considerable 
time ;  and  when  they  are  used  the  outer  part  is  peeled  off 
like  the  rind  of  an  apple.  A  whole  cheese  is  a  mere 
mouthful.  It  gives  a  relish  to  the  sour  black  rye  bread 
generally  eaten  by  the  lower  orders. 

The  green  Swiss  cheese,  commonly  called  Schabzieger, 
which  is  made  in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  and  is  by  many 
persons  highly  esteemed,  is  made  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner.  The  curd  is  pressed  in  boxes  with  holes  to  let  the 
whey  run  out ;  and  when  a  eonsidaable  quantity  has  been 
collected  and  putrefaction  begins,  it  is  worked  into  a  paste 
with  a  large  proportion  of  a  certain  dried  herb  reduced  to 
powder.  This  herb,  called  in  the  country  dialect  Zieger 
kraut  (curd-herb),  is  the  Melihtm  qficinalis,  which  is  very 
common  in  most  countries,  and  has  a  peculiar  aromatio 
flavour  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  paste  thus 
produced  is  pressed  into  moulds  of  the  shape  of  a  common 
Ilowcr-pot,  and  the  putrefaction  being  stopped  by  the  aro- 
matic herb,  it  dries  into  a  solid  mass,  which  keeps  un 
changed  for  any  length  of  time.    When  used  it  is  raspnd 
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Other  Rodents,  and  has  man  relation  to  the  Qoadramana. 
Dental  fonnula : 
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SonnerU  sajs  that  the  Are- Aye,  which  is  iband  chiefly 
if  not  exehisively  on  the  western  part  of  the  island,  dot-s 
not  approach  anv  genus,  hot  that  it  leans  towards  the  Maki, 
the  Squixrel,  and  the  Ape.  Its  hige  and  flat  ears,  he  ol>- 
serres,  resemble  much  those  of  a  bat ;  and  states  that  its  pi  in- 
cipal  character,  and  a  very  singular  one  it  is,  is  the  middle 
toe  or  finger  of  the  fore  foot,  the  two  last  joinU  of  which  are 
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▼eiv  long,  slender,  and  denuded  of  hair.  This  memoer,  he 
adds,  is  useful  to  it  in  drawing  worms  out  of  holes  in  the 
trees,  and  that  it  seems  also  to  be  of  service  in  holding  on 
to  the  branches  of  trees.  He  says  that  it  appears  to  he  a 
Bobteiranean  animal,  and  does  not  see  during  the  day,  and 
that  its  eye  resembles  in  colour  that  of  the  owl.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  being  very  slothful,  but  good  tempered,  re- 
maining always  at  rest  and  requiring  a  gcK>d  deal  of  shaking 
to  make  it  move.  The  subject  of  his  enervations  lived  two 
months  upon  no  other  nourishment  than  cooked  rice,  and  it 
fed  itself  with  its  two  fingers  like  the  Chinese  with  their 
chopsticks.  All  the  time  M.  Sonnerat  had  this  animal 
alive,  he  never  saw  it  carry  its  tail  elevated  lise  the  squirrel. 
It  always  dragged.  But  Bufifon^s  figure,  or  rather  that  of 
the  Supplement,  sets  the  tail  up,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
servation in  the  text. 

Buffon  {Supplement)  states,  that  he  examined  the  skin  of 
one  which  Sonnerat  gave  to  the  Cabinet  du  Roi,  and  that  it 
appeared  to  him  to  approach  the  squirrels  more  than  any 
other  race ;  and  also  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  Tarsier.  The 
length  of  the  animal,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from  the  tip 
of  the  muzzle  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  was  one  foot,  two 
inches,  two  lines  (French),  and  following  the  curvature  of 
the  body,  one  foot  six  inches  and  six  hues,  and  the  length 
of  the  stump  of  the  tail  was  one  foot  three  inches.  In  the 
anterior  extremities,  the  length  of  the  internal  finger,  which 
acts  in  some  measure  as  a  thumb,  was  one  foot  one  line,  and 
the  nail  six  lines  ;  the  next  finger,  or  first  finger,  two 
inches  nine  lines,  and  the  nail  six  fines ;  the  second,  which 
is  much  more  delicate  and  slender,  being  only  one  line  in 
thickness,  was  two  inches  and  seven  lines  long,  and  the 
nail  three  lines.  The  third  finger  was  three  inches,  two 
lines  in  length,  and  the  nail  six  Tines.  The  fourth  finger 
was  one  inch,  nine  lines,  and  the  nail  six  lines.  The  hind 
feet  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  were  three  inches  and 
two  lines  long.    This  was  a  female. 

Buffon  describes  the  colour  as  a  musk  brown  mixed  with 
black  and  grey-ash.  On  the  head,  round  the  eyes,  on  the 
body,  thighs  and  legs,  the  colour  was  deep  musk,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  black  predominated  upon  the  back  and  many 
parts  of  the  body  and  legs.  The  tail  was  entirely  black ; 
the  sides  of  the  head,  the  necks,  the  jaw,  and  the  belly 
were  greyish.  There  were  woolly  hairs  of  this  grey  colour 
below  the  great  black  or  white  hairs,  of  two  or  three  inches 
long,  wbich  were  on  the  body  and  less ;  but  the  legs  and 
thighs  were  of  a  reddish  brown.  Black  predominated  at 
the  approach  of  the  feet,  which  were  covered  with  small 
hairs  of  that  colour.  The  head  was  like  that  of  a  squirrel, 
and  the  ears  large,  naked,  erect,  and  round  at  their  extre- 
mities, with  a  wide  opening. 


[Cbaromyi  Madagascaneniis.] 

This  animal  is  the  Aye- Aye  Squirrel  of  Pennant.    Shaw 
considered  it  to  be  a  species  of  Lemur,  and  Schreber  named 


it  Lemur  pitTodadylue,  a  name  adopted  by  Shaw.    Our 
figure  is  reiduced  from  that  given  by  Sonnerat. 

CHEIRONKCTES,   or  CHIRONECTKS  '(Mamma- 
logy),  Illiger*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Marsupial  animals. 

[DlDKLPHID«.*] 

CHEIRCyPODAt,  CHEIROPEDS.  a  name  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ogilby  for  all  the  mammiferous  animals  that  are 

S)ssessed  of  hands.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
gilby's  arrangement  of  his  Cheiropeds. 

Class     -    -    Mammalia. 
Order    -    -    Cheiropoda. 
Mammals  with  opposable  thumbs  on  the 
anterior  extremities  only  ...        -    Bimana. 
On  both  anterior  and  posterior  extremities,  Quadrumana* 
And  with  anthropoid  teeth. 

Monkeys  qf  the  Old  World. 
— —  abnormal  teeth, 

Lemurid€e, 
On  the  posterior  extremities  only    -        -    Pedimana. 
And  with  anthropoid  teeth. 

Monkeys  of  the  New  World, 
— -  rodent  teeth, 

Cheir^jmys, 
abnormal  teeth. 


Didelphida, 

Observations,  commenced  in  1829  and  contmucd  for  more 
than  six  years,  have  assured  this  zoologist  that  the  non- 
opposable  character  of  the  inner  finger  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities, which  he  first  remarked  in  Mycetes  Senictdus,  is 
not  confined  to  that  genus,  but  extends  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  genera  of  the  South  American  monkeys, 
individuals  of  all  of  which  have,  he  states,  been  seen  by  him 
in  a  living  state.  In  none  of  them,  consequently,  he  ob- 
serves, does  a  true  thumb  exist  on  the  anterior  limbs ;  and 
he  considers  that  it  follows  as  a  further  consequence  that 
the  whole  of  them  have  been  hitherto  incorrectly  referred 
to  the  Quadrumana  by  zoologists  generally.  He  speaks  of 
D'Azara's  remark,  that  the  anterior  extremities  of  some  of 
the  species  observed  by  him  had  five  fingers,  originating  on 
the  same  line  with  each  other,  as  a  solitary  cxcAption,*and 
as  having  been  either  unnoticed  by  other  authors,  or  to 
have  been  considered  as  im worthy  of  attention,  so  entirely 
were  they  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  notions  of  all. 

As  Mr.  Ogilby's  views  on  this  subject  differ  from  those 
of  other  zoologists,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  much 
attentive  examination,  principally  made  on  the  living  ani- 
mals, we  proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  his  *  observations 
on  the  opposable  power  of  the  thumb  in  certain  mammals, 
considered  as  a  zoological  character ;  and  on  the  natural 
affinities  which  subsist  between  the  Bimana,  Quadrumana, 
and  Pedimana,'  as  set  forth  in  the  abstract  of  that  paper  in 
the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,*  read 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1836. 

'  Of  the  eight  natural  genera  which  include  all  the  known 
monkeys  of  the  western  hemisphere,  one,  AteleSt  is  entirely 
destitute  of  a  thumb,  or  has  that  member  existing  only  in 
a  rudimentary  form  beneath  the  skin.  In  five  others,  My- 
cetes, Lagothirix,  Aotus,  Pithecia,  and  Hapale,  the  anterior 
thumbs  (using  the  ordinary  expression  for  them)  are  placed 
absolutely  on  the  same  line  with  the  other  fingers,  are  of 
the  same  form  with  them,  act  invariably  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  are  totally  incapable  of  being  opposed  to  them. 
In  the  two  remaining  genera,  Cebus  and  CaUithrix,  the 
extremities  of  the  anterior  limbs  have  a  greater  external 
resemblance  to  the  hands  of  man  and  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World :  the  internal  finger  is  placed  farther  back 
than  the  general  line  of  the  other  fingers,  and  has,  on  that 
account,  when  superficially  noticed,  the  semblance  of  being 
opposed  to  them ;  but,  as  has  been  correctly  observed  by 
D'Azara,  with  reference  to  Cal.  capucinust  it  is  less  sepa- 
rated than  in  man:  it  is,  besides,  of  precisely  the  same 
slender  form  with  the  rest,  is  weaker  than  them,  absolutely 
without  power  of  opposition  to  them,  and  habitually  acts  in 
the  same  direction  with  them.  The  impression  derived 
from  contemplating  the  hands  of  the  Old  World  monkeys 
might  induce  the  Mief  that  the  extremities  of  the  Cebi  are 

•  N.B.  Chironectet  (Ichthyology)  U  the  name  adopted  by  Cavi«r  fbr  a 
genua  or  Acanthopteiygiona  {^Amteimariut  of  Ck>ainienon\  coinpriaing  aoma 
ofthoae  flahea  popularlT  known  under  the  name  of  Anffien.  Thta  may  be 
the  auurce  of  confuaion  both  to  the  hearer  and  the  reader,  and  the  name  of  the 
Uteetdaie  ahould  be  changed. 


t  Xii^,  a  hud ;  wm»  a  Ibot 


No.  405; 
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•flBOnlf  flODttttuM)  bvt  if  tlM  knofvMge  thftt  in  Myt$t€$, 
PUhida,  &at  Umt*  mv  do  oppoMblo  thiimbt«  leads  to  ft 
doM  oUarvftUon  of  tho  totofior  oxtremitiM  of  the  C(r6t»  it 
wiU  be  foand  that  they  do  not  act  aa  hands,  and  cannot  be 
oonsidered  as  possessing  the  powers  of  those  organs.    From 
fnnwBerable  obeenrations  of  many  speeiea  of  that  genns, 
Mr.  Ogilby  atalsa  that  it  was  very  evident,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fallaeioiif  appearanee  occasioned  by  the  backward 
position  of  the  organ,  that  they  had  not  the  power  of  op« 
posing  the  thumbs  to  the  other  fingers  in  the  act  of  prehen- 
sion ;  and,  in  fket,  their  principal  power  of  prehension  seems 
to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  thnmb,  for,  generally 
•peaking,  that  member  was  not  brought  into  action  at  all, 
at  least  not  simultaneoosly  with  the  other  fingers,  but  hung 
loosely  on  one  side,  as  Mr.  Ogilby  has  seen  it  do,  in  like 
circumstances,  in  the  Opotiumt,  Phalangers,  and  other 
arboreal  Mammals :  when  actually  brought  into  play,  how- 
ever, the  thumb  of  the  CM  invariably  acted  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  other  fingers.    Cebtu  consequently  agrees 
in  the  character  of  non-opposableness  of  thumb  with  the 
neari^  allied  genera.    And  in  this  hitherto  unsuspected 
peculiarity  zoologists  obtoin  a  far  more  importent  character 
By  which  to  distinguish  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  than  that  hitherto  relied  on,  the  comparative  thick- 
ness of  the  septum  nariumf  or  than  the  accessory  aids 
aflforded  by  the  absence  of  cheek^pouches  and  callosities. 
Hence,  according  to  Mr.  Ogilby,  as  the  monkeys  of  America 
have  now  been  ascertained  to  be  destitute  of  anterior  hands, 
thev  can  be  no  longer  included  among  the  Quadrumana; 
ancl  he  proposes,  in  consequence,  to  regard  them  as  Pedi- 
mana.    He  considers  that  the  latter  series,  the  monkeys  of 
America^orm  a  group  parallel  to  that  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World  amon{|  the  Quadrumana :  and  viewing  the 
Quadrumana  as  consisting  of  two  primary  groups,  that  of 
which  Simia  forms  the  type,  and  the  Lemuridte,  he  proceeds 
to  analyze  the  Pedimana,  in  order  to  determine  whether  any 
group  analogous  to  the  Lemurs  exists  in  it.    He  finds  sucn 
a  group  in  the  association  of  the  genera  Didelphis,  Cheiro- 
necies,  Phalangistat  Petaurus^  and  Phascolarctos  (together 
with  a  new  genus,  PseudocMrus,  which  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  separate  from  Phalangista  as  at  present  constituted) ; 
and  for  this  association  he  uses  the  name  of  Didelvhidig, 
Aware  that  the  modifications  observable  in  the  aentary 
systems  of  these  several  genera  have  been  regarded  by 
many  zoologists  as  betokening  a  difference  of  regimen, 
wbicli  has  led  to  their  being  viewed  as  constituting  distinct 
families,  he,  in  the  first  place,  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  of  the  habits  of  the  numerous  species  of  all  these 
gcnnra  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  exhibited  in  the 
Soricty's  gardens,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference,  in  this 
rcflpcct,  between  the  Opossums  and  Phaiangers,  but  that 
all  arc  equally  omnivorous ;  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
modifications  that  exist  among  them  in  the  number  and 
form  of  the  several  kinds  of  teeth,  which  are  not,  in  his 
estimation,  so  very  different  in  reality  between  the  Opossums 
and  Phalangers  as  they  appear  to  be  at  first  sight    In 
further  support  ot  his  opinion  that  this  association  of  genera 
forms  a  natural  Ikmily,  Mr.  Ogilby  refers  to  the  gradual 
and  uninterrupted  transition  from  the  naked-prehen&ile- 
tailed  Opossums  of  South  America,  through  the  equally 
naked-tailed  Couscous,  Bcdantia,  of  the  Indian  Isles,  to  the 
true  Phalangers  ;  and  from  these  to  the  Petaurists  directly 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  by  means  of  the  Pseudocheirs,  to  the 
Koalas  on  the  other. 

'  On  the  prehensile  power  of  the  tail  Mr.  Ogilby  particu- 
larlv  insists,  as  on  a  faculty  possessed  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  Pedimana,  and  as  one  which  is,  in  truth,  almost  con- 
fined to  them:  only  three  known  genera  belon^ng  to  other 
gnmps,  Synetherus,  Myrmerophaga,  and  Cercoleptes,  being 
endowed  with  it.  He  remarks  on  this  faculty  as  on  one  of 
eonniderable  importance,  affording  as  it  does,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  opposable  thumbs 
on  the  anterior  limbs.  Combined  with  the  prehensile  tail, 
in  every  known  instance,  whether  among  the  Pedimana  or 
In  other  groups,  i»  a  slowness  and  apparent  cautiousness  of 
motion,  not  observable  in  any  of  the  Quadrumana,  except 
in  the  Sycticebi,  In  none  of  the  true  Quadrumana  is  the 
tall  Drbiiensile. 

*  Another  evidence  of  the  distinctness,  as  two  groups,  of 

the  Qufidrumana  and  the  Pedimana,  is  furnished  by  their 

geographical  distribution.    The  Quadrumana  are  strictly 

-^*— *<  to  the  limits  of  the  Old  WorW ;  the  Pedimana 

exclusively  to  the  New  World;  for  Mr.  Ogilby  < 


oonsidfln  the  eontinent  of  Anstralift  to  belong  mora  properly 
to  America  than  to  Asia.  The  very  ibw  apparent  exeep- 
tions  that  occur  to  this  latter  position  are  in  the  presence  of 
some  species  of  Phalangers  in  the  long  chain  ^  islands 
that  connect  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Asia  with  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Australia;  islands  which  may,  in 
truth,  he  fkirly  regarded  as  belonging  partly  to  the  one  and 
partly  to  the  other,  and  the  productions  of  which  might  con- 
sequently be  expected  to  partake  of  the  character  of  both. 

'  Mr.  Ogilby  subsequently  adverto  to  another  PmUmantme 
animal,  the  Aye-Aye  of  Madagascar,  constituting  the  genus 
Cheiromys;  resneoting  the  aifinities  of  which  he  speaks 
with  hesitetion,  because,  having  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  animal  itself,  he  is  acquainted  with  its 
characters  only  at  second  hand.  He  is,  however,  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  representing  a  third  group  among  the  Pedi' 
manat  to  be  placed  in  a  station  intermediate  between  the 
Monkeys  of  the  New  World  and  the  Didelphidte,  With  the 
latter  he  would,  in  fact,  be  disposed  to  associate  it,  were  it 
not  deatitute  of  the  marsupial  character  which  belongs  to 
all  the  other  animals  comprised  in  that  group.  In  some  of 
the  Didelphida,  the  Phalangers  and  Petaurists  especially, 
there  is  a  marked  approximation  to  that  rodent  form  of 
ineiaor  teeth  which  obtains  in  Cheiromye,  and  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  especially  attoching  to  it  an 
abnormal  character. 

'  Man  is  the  only  other  animal  furnished  with  hands , 
and  however  distinct  he  may  be  as  regards  his  moral  and 
intellectual  powers,  he  must,  zoologically,  be  oonsidered  on 
physical  grounds.  By  his  structural  characters  he  beeomea 
associated  with  all  those  of  which  mention  has  nreviously 
been  made  in  Mr.  Ogilby*s  communication ;  altnough  ho 
unquestiofflsbly  constitutes  among  them  a  peculiar  group, 
sensibly  exalted  above  the  rest,  as  well  aa  above  all  other 
Mammals' 

CHEIROPTERA  *  (Zoology),  the  name  of  a  natural 
family  or  division  of  maromiferous  animals ;  the  ^ts  or 
fUitermice,  of  the  English  ;  Pledermauser  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Fespertiliones  of  the  Latins ;  Pipistrelli  and  Not- 
ioH  of  the  Itelians ;  Chauve-souris  of  the  French ;  for  we 
agree  with  those  yoolo^ts  who  are  of  opinion  that  Galeopi^ 
thecuSf  which,  taking  ito  organization  and  habits  into  con- 
sideration, can  hardly  be  called  a  bat,  should  he  rather 
referred  to  the  Lemuridee  than  to  this  family,  though  ita 

(ilace  among  created  beings  is,  as  yet,  hardly  agreed  on. 
Galbopithbcus.] 

The  animals  then  which  we  consider  to  belong  to  this  wing- 
handed  family  are  those  which  would  come  under  the  genua 
Vespertilio  of  Linnaus.  They  all  have  the  ikeulty  of  sus- 
toined  flight,  and  their  organization  and  habito  point  them 
out  as  a  separate  and  welMefined  group,  distinguished  by  a 
folding  extension  of  the  membranous  skin,  which,  rising 
from  the  sides  of  the  neek,  is  spread  between  their  fore-feet 
and  their  fingers. 

Oroaitizatiow. 
Skeleton.  The  shuU  is  thin,  and  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  that  of  the  ao  called  frugivorous  group 
iPteropus  and  Cephalotes)  and  the  true  or  insectivorous 
Bats,  Vespertiliomda  of  Gray,  the  former  being  much  more 
elongated  than  the  latter.  The  bony  tentorium,  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  majority  of  the  eamivora,  is  entirely  ab- 
sent ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  development  of  the  auditory 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  occipital  bone  is  re- 
markably narrow.  The  superior  maxillstry  to  Very  much 
elongated,  particularly  in  the  ao  called  frugivorous  order, 
a  term  which  we  would  change  for  omnivorous,  for  their 
well  developed  sharp  canines,  and  the  structure  of  some  of 
their  other  teeth,  would  seem  to  be  more  trenchant  than 
fmit-«ating  habito  alone  would  require ;  and  indeed  Cuvier, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  R^gne  Animal,*  saya  of  the 
genus  Pteropus,  *  they  hve  principally  on  fruit,  of  which 
they  destroy  a  great  deal ;  but  tlieir  know,  nevertheless, 
how  to  pursue  birds  and  small  quadrupeds,*  and  we  think 
it  highly  probable  that  they  occasionally  prey  on  the  large 
insects  which  are  found  in  the  climates  they  inhabit  All 
the  family  have  fbur  great  canine  teeth,  but  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  molars  of  the  fruit-eatin  v 
section  and  of  that  whose  diet  is  confined  entirely  to  insects, 
the  crowns  of  the  former  being  comparatively  blunt  and 
hollowed  out  or  grooved  lengthwise,  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  shorter  and  sharper,  and  beset  with  points.  The  molan 
*  X^*it  «  band  and  rri^/vj  a  wixif. 
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vary  in  number  in  tba  diffeieDt  genera,  the  BmaUest  de- 
velopment being  tbree  in  each  jaw,  and  the  largest  five 
above  and  six  below,  or  vice  vend.  The  incisors  set  in  the 
small  and  short  intermaxillary  bones  vary  also  in  the  differ- 
ent genera.  The  smallest  number  in  the  upper  jaw  is  tw9, 
and  the  largest  four,*  the  smallest  number  is  also  two  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  largest  six.  The  atlas  is  of  considerable 
size,  but  the  denkUa  is  not  large.  The  greatest  number  of 
the  dorsal  vertebra  is  twelve,  the  smallest  eleven. .  The 
canal  for  the  spinal  chord  is  large  in  these  vertebra.  The 
lumbar  vertebne  vary  in  number ;  the  smallest  number  is 
four,  the  largest  seven.  The  09»a  coccygie  are  slender  and 
elongated :  their  use  seems  only  to  be  to  assist  (somewhat 
like  a  spreat)  in  spreading  the  interfemoral  portion  of  the 
membranes,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  animal  sails  in  the 
air ;  their  smallest  number  is  six,  and  their  largest  twelve ; 
fur  in  the  meyority  the  tail  extends  to  the  margin  of  the 
membrane,  while  in  some  it  protrudes  beyond  itf  and  in 
others  it  does  not  reach  more  than  half  way.  In  Pteropus 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  bones. 

The  ribs  are  remarkably  long,  except  the  first  pair,  which 
is  very  short,  and  remarkably  broad,  especially  in  the  otur- 
til  a  go,  which  is  ossitied ;  and  the  sternum  is  highly  de- 
vcloped)  as  might  be  expected  Arom  the  exigencies  of  the 
animal.  The  anterior  portion  is  expanded  laterally  into 
what  is  termed  the  manubrium^  which  seems  to  be  largest 
in  the  Horse-shoe  Bat  {Rhinoloph/iis),  forming  a  suitable 
point  of  attachment  for  the  strong,  long,  arched  clavicles, 
which  are  articulated  both  to  the  sternum  and  scapula; 
the  latter  is  very  large  and  elongated,  and  the  lower  surface 
is  very  concave.  The  fosste  for  the  strong  muscles,  both 
above  and  below  the  spine  of  this  bone,  are  deeply  marked. 
The  habits  of  the  animal  required  an  ample  development  of 
tliese  parts  to  give  the  shoulder  the  required  solidity  for 


working  the  meohanism  of  the  wing,  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  strength  thrown  into  the  sternum,  clavicles,  and 
scapula.  But  these  same  habits  i^ould  have  rendered  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  fore-arm  worse  than  useless,  for  such 
a  disposition  would  have  weakened  the  power  of  the  hmb  in 
beating  the  air  with  the  extended  membrane.  We  ao- 
cordingly  find  that  this  power  is  absent  t  the  ulna,  indeed, 
is  remarkably  smaU,  and  ia  some  the  bone  is  merely  rudi- 
mentary, forming  a  mere  flat  process*  only  partially  se- 
parated  from  the  radius:  there  is  no  olecranon  (elbow) 
The  humerus  is  long,  slender,  and  eylindrieal,  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  large  and  round.  The  structure  of  the  wrist  is 
peculiar:  first  come  two  bones  next  to  the ro^^iW,  and  on 
these  that  bone  rests;  ene  of  these  is  very  large,  and 
the  other  very  small— the  second  series  consists  of  the  usual 
four  bones ;  but  it  is  in  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  and  of 
the  fingers  that  the  adaptation  of  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
animal  to  its  necessities  is,  perhaps,  most  strongly  shown. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  phalanges  of  the  thumb, 
are  greatly  elongated,  and  run  outwards  and  downwards  to 
the  edge  of  the  wing-membrane,  something  after  the  fkshion 
of  the  whalebones  that  assist  in  spreadinff  an  umbrella. 
The  first  finger  is  die  shortest,  and  extends  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  membrane ;  the  second  is 
generally  the  longest,  and  the  third  and  fourth  nearly  of  a 
length ;  the  three  last  descend  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
membrane.  The  pelvis  is  straight  and  lengthened,  and 
rather  wider  below  than  it  is  above,  the  ilia  being  very 
narrow  and  elongated.  The  ossa  ischii  approach  even  to 
the  conUct  of  their  tuberosities,  and  in  some  examples  touch 
the  ossa  coccygis.  The  ossa  pubis,  in  some  species,  recede 
from  each  other,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  by  a 
ligament ;  and  in  others  these  bones  touch  each  other  in 
the  male,  and  are  separated  in  the  female.  The  sacrum 
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and  ilia  are  anchylosed  early  in  liib«  The  lower  extremities 
do  not  offer  any  very  striking  diflferences  ft'om  those  of  other 
rnammifers,  excepting  that  the  thighs  being  directed  out- 
wards, the  bones  of  the  leg  are  partially  turned  round  as  it 
were  (the  fibula  appearing  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia, 
urid  a  little  posterior  to  that  bone),  and  that  there  is  a  sin- 
gularity about  the  heel.  An  elongated  delicate  bony 
I>rocess  is  given  off  from  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  is  in- 
closed in  the  margin  of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  and 
proceeds  about  halfway  to  the  tail.  Cuvier  thought  this 
:i  portion  of  the  os  caleis ;  Daubenton,  that  it  was  a  distinct 
lH)nL* :  and  Meckel,  that  it  is  only  a  development  of  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  bone,  disunited  from  its  body.  Mr.  Daniell, 
on  tlie  11th  November,  1834,  exhibited  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  J^ndon  skeletons  of  the  male  and  female  Pipis- 
trcUe  and  Noctule  Bats,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  a 


peculiarity  in  the  female,  connected,  as  he  conceives,  with 
the  mode  of  parturition,  described  under  the  head  of 
*  Habits\  This  peculiarity  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
OS  caleis  along  the  margin  of  the  membrane,  extended 
between  the  hinder  extremities  and  the  tail,  of  much  greater 
length  and  strength  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  By 
means  of  this  process,  Mr,  Daniell  believes  the  female  to  be 
capable  of  giving  greater  tension  to  the  pouch  formed  of 
that  membrane  for  the  reception  of  the  young  in  the  act  of 
parturition. 

Digestive  Organs.  Besides  the  difference  of  the  molar 
teeth  in  the  fruit-eating  (or  omnivorous)  and  the  insectivo- 
rous Bats,  already  alLttded  to,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
present  a  remarkable  corresponding  variance.  The  stomach 
of  the  former  is  very  complicated,  and  the  intestines  very 
long :  in  Pteropus,  for  example,  they  are  seven  times  as  long 
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lift  i\\Q  WAy,  In  tho  latter  the  itomaoh  li  very  iiroplfft  and 
moroW  (liviil«d  into  tho  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions,  and  the 
intHtttitioA  aro  nut  mure  than  twice  the  length  of  the  body. 
ThoM)  (lilTiM-enci**,  together  with  that  of  the  greater  or  lets 
duviiloptnont  of  the  tail,  which  is  powerful,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  true  insectivorous  bats,  and  either  absent,  rudi- 
mentary, or  comparatively  inefficient  in  the  fruit-eaters, 
which  last  do  not  require  to  turn  so  rapidly  as  the  desultory 
flight  of  tho  prey  of  the  former  makes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  do,  form,  it  is  true,  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
groups ;  but  we  are,  notwithstanding,  of  opinion  that  very 
few  Bats  confine  themselves  entirely  to  a  vegetable  diet 

Nervoui  Syitem  and  8ente$,      TatU. — ^This  sense  is 
probably  well  developed.   In  Pteropui  the  surface  is  rough. 
In  Phylloitoma  there  is  a  peculiar  structure,  the  tongue 
being  suctorial  by  the  aid  of  several  wart-like  elevations, 
capable  of  forming  a  disk  for  extracting  the  juices  of  fruits 
or  the  blood  of  animals  through  the  operation  of  muscular 
fibres  acting  on  these  wart-like  elevations  by  a  tendon  traiia- 
mitied  to  each.     Smell,  most  probably  acute,  especially  in 
the  Rhituiophintf,    Sight  and  Hearing. — ^The  eye  is  di- 
minutive in  the  Insecfivorous  Bats,  and  of  fair  proportion 
in  the  other  section ;  but  this  is  compensated  for  in  the 
former  by  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  external 
and  part  of  the  internal  auditory  apparatuif  while  that  of 
the  latter  offers  nothing  remarkable.    The  external  ear  of 
the  British  long-eared  bat  {Plecotue  auritui)  almost  equals 
the  body  in  length.     7V>iM:A.^This,  or  a  sense  analogous  to 
it,  must  be  highly  developed.      Spallanxant — we  cannot 
compliment  him  on  his  humanity — extraeted  the  eyes  of 
bats  and  covered  the  empty  sockets  with  leather;  yet,  in 
this  condition,  they  flew  round  his  room,  avoiding  the  sides, 
never  striking  against  anything,  and  flying  out  of  the  door 
without  tottchin|(  the  door-ease.    In  flving  through  a  sewer 
which  made  a  nght  angle,  they  turned  at  the  proper  point, 
though  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  walls.  They  ibund 
their  resting-place  on  a  cornice,  and  flew  through  thxeads, 
suspended  perpendicularlv  from  the  ceding,  witlwut  touch- 
ing them,  though  scarcely  farther  apart  than  would  admit 
their  extended  wings;   and  they  avoided  all  obstacles  with 
equal  facility  when  the  whole  head  was  covered  with  var- 
nish.   But,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Carlisle,  the 
British  long-eared  bat  was  entirely  at  a  loss  if,  when  blinded, 
its  ears  were  stopped,*  for  in  that  condition  the  blinded 
bats  struck  against  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  seemed  to  be 
quite  unaware  of  their  situation.    The  following  additional 
note  to  the  English  translation  of  Blumenbach,  however, 
corroborates  SpallanzanL     '  Bats  have  been  supposed  to 
possess  a  'peculiar  power  of  perceiving   external  objects, 
without  coming  aetuaUy  into  contact  with  them.    In  their 
rapid  and  irregular  flight,  amidst  various  surrounding  bo- 
dies, they  never  fly  against  them ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  smelling,  serve  them  on 
these  occasions,  for  they  avoid  any  obstacles  with  equal 
cvrtainty  when  the  ear,  eye,  and  nose,  are  closed.    Hence 
na  turn  lists  have  ascribed  a  sixth  sense  to  these  animals ;  it 
is  prubabW  analogous  to  that  of  touch.    The  nerves  of  the 
wing  are  large  and  numerous,  and  distributed  in  a  minute 
plexus  between  the  integuments.    The  impulse  of  the  air 
against  this  part  may  probably  be  so  modified  by  the  objects 
near  which  the  animal  passes,  as  to  indicate  their  situation 
and  nature.*    Cuvier,  in  his  Lepme  dAnatomie  CamparU, 
bad,  in  a  great  measure,  solved  the  mysUry  by  observing, 
as  is  remarked  in  the  note  just  ouoted,  that  the  whole  sur- 
free  of  the  flying  membrane,  on  Doth  sides,  is  endowed  with 
extrsordinsry  sensibility,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
continuously  expanded  organ  of  touch.    Nor  is  this  the  only 
peculiarity  connected  with  the  integument  of  the  bats,  for, 
m  the  genus  Nycterie  there  exists  a  power  of  inflation  to 
such  a  degree,  that  when  the  faculty  is  exerted  the  animal 
looks,  according  to  Geoffroy,  like  a  httle  balloon  fitted  with 
wings,  a  head  and  feet.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  the  part 
inflated,  and  as  the  skin  adheres  to  the  body  at  particular 
points  <»nly,  the  connexion  beinj^  by  means  of  loose  cellular 
membrane,  spaces  are  left  which  can  be  filled  with  air  at 
the  will  of  the  Sycteris,  through  the  cheek  pouches,  which 
are  perfarated  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  commumcate  with  those 
spares.    When  the  Nycterie  wishes  to  inflate  its  skin,  it 
draws  in  iu  breath,  doses  iu  nostrils,  and  transmits  the  air 
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thnmgh  the  peHbratioiis  of  the  dieek  pooebes  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous spaces,  and  the  air  is  prercnted  from  retnmin^ 
by  the  action  of  a  sphtncter,  which  doses  those  openiiig^s 
and  by  valves  of  conuderable  sixe  on  the  neck  and  back. 

Beproduction. — ^Tbe  male  organs  neariy  approach  those 
of  the  quadrumana  and  man  in  many  respects.  The  prin- 
dpal  ornn  ts  pendulous,  but  it  is  furnished  with  a  small 
bone.  The  testicles  are  situated  in  the  abdomen,  exeeptinf? 
in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  descend  and  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  vent,  and  the  epididymis  lies  behind 
them  on  either  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  taiL  There  are 
vetieuUt  eemtnalest  a  prostaie  glands  and  Cotcpers 
glande. 

There  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  the  female  organs.  The  two 
teats  are  placed  on  the  breast  as  in  man  and  in  the  quadru- 
mana.  As  (or  those  so-called  teats,  discovered  in  the  gruin 
of  the  Rhinolophi  by  Montagu  and  Geoflroy,  Kuhl  could 
discover  no  trace  of  mammary  glands  in  them. 

Geographieal  Distribution. — The  efadroptera  are  widely 
spread  over  the  globe.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  World  and  in  New  HoUand.  A  tdsfaUy  tem- 
perate climate  seems  necessary  for  them,  and  the  greate:»t 
devdopment  of  the  form  takea  places  in  warm  countries. 
Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  BoreaU-Americand)  notices  two 
species,  VeepertiUo  prmnoeug  (Say)  caught  at  Cumberland 
House,  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  Ut.  54,  and  Veepertiko  su- 
bulaiue  (Say)  which  the  Dr.  observes  is  the  most  common 
species  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace  rivers. 

Habite, — Generally  speaking  they  remain  in  concealment 
during  the  day  in  caverns,  ruinous  buildings,  hollow  trees, 
and  such  hiding  places,  and  flit  forth  at  twiUght  or 
sunset  to  take  their  prey.  White,  in  his  '  Sdborne,*  thus 
describes  the  mode  of  feeding  of  a  tame  bat :  '  It  would  take 
flies  out  of  a  person's  hand;  if  you  gave  it  anything  to  eat 
it  brought  its  wings  round  before  the  mouth,  liovering  and 
hiding  its  head,  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  prey  when  they 
feed.  The  adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  of 
flies,  which  were  a]wa)3  rejected,  was  worthy  of  observation 
and  pleased  me  much.  Insects  seemed  to  be  most  accept- 
able, though  it  did  not  refuse  r«w  flesh  when  offered ;  so 
that  the  notion  that  bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men's 
bacon,  seems  no  improbable  story.  While  I  amused  my- 
self with  this  wonderful  quadruped  I  saw  it  several  times 
confute  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  bats,  when  down  on  a  flat 
surface,  cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by  rising  with  great 
ease  from  the  floor.  It  ran,  I  observed,  with  more  dispatch 
than  I  was  aware  of,  but  in  a  most  ridiculous  and  grotesque 
manner.*  The  large-eared  bats,  collected  by  Carlise,  re 
fused,  according  to  Shaw,  every  species  of  food  for  four  days, 
as  did  a  large  number  which  were  afterwards  caught  and 
preserved  in  a  dark  box,  for  above  a  week.  During  the 
day-time  they  were  extremely  desirous  of  retirement  and 
darkness ;  and,  while  confined  to  the  box,  never  moved  or 
endeavoured  to  get  out  the  whole  day ;  and  when  spread  on 
the  carpet  they  commonly  rested  some  minutes,  and  then, 
beginning  to  look  about,  crawled  slowly  to  a  dark  comer  or 
crevice.  At  sunset  the  scene  was  quite  changed :  every 
one  then  endeavoured  to  scratch  iU  way  out  of  the  box ;  a 
continual  chirping  was  kept  up,  and  no  sooner  was  the  Ud 
of  their  prison  opened  than  each  was  active  to  escape; 
either  flying  away  immediately,  or  running  nimbly  to  a  con- 
venient place  for  Uking  wing.  When  these  bate  were  first 
collected,  several  of  the  females  nad  young  ones  chnging  to 
their  breasts  in  the  act  of  sucking.  One  of  them  flew  with 
perfect  ease,  though  two  little  ones  were  thus  attached  to 
her,  which  weighed  nearly  as  much  as  the  parent.  All  the 
young  were  devoid  of  down,  and  of  a  black  colour.  But  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  habits 
of  these  animals  is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  (jeorgeDaniell  to  the  Zoological  Sodety  of  London  on 
the  1  Ith  November,  1634,  and  we  accordingly  give  it  from 
the  « Proceedings'  of  that  society.  The  bate  consisted  of 
two  species,  the  Pipietrelle  {Veepertilio  Pipittrelhu  of 
Geoflax)y)  and  the  Nociule^VeeperttUo  Noctula  of  Schnber). 
Mr.  Daniell  stated  that  in  July,  1833,  he  received  five  spe- 
dmens,  all  pregnant  females,  from  Elvetham  in  Hampshire. 
Many  more  were  congregated  together  with  them  in  the 
ruins  of  the  bam  in  which  they  were  taken,  but  all  the  rest 
escaped.  They  had  been  kept  in  a  tin  powder  canister  for 
several  days,  and  on  being  turned  loose  into  a  common 
packing  case,  with  a  few  strips  of  deal  nailed  over  it  to  form 
a  cage,  they  exhibited  much  activity,  progressing  rapidly 
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along  the  bottom  of  the  box,  Bseendtng  by  the  bars  to  the 
top,  and  then  throwing  themselves  off  as  if  endeavouring  to 
fly.  They  ate  flies  when  offered  to  them,  seizing  them  with 
the  greatest  eagerness,  and  devouring  them  greedily,  all  of 
them  congregating  together  at  the  end  of  the  box  at  which 
they  were  fed,  and  crawhng  over,  snapping  at,  and  biting 
each  other,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a  grating  kind  of 
squeak.  Cooked  meat  was  next  presented  to  them,  and  re- 
jected;  but  raw  beef  was  eaten  by  them  with  aviditv,  and 
with  an  evident  preference  for  such  pieces  as  had  been 
moistened  with  water.  This  answered  a  double  purpose ; 
the  weather  being  warm  numbers  of  the  blue- bottle  flies 
imusea  vomitoria  of  linnsBus)  were  attracted  to  the  meat ; 
and  on  approaching  within  range  of  the  bats*  wings  were 
struck  down  by  their  action,  the  animal  itself  falling  at  the 
same  mon^nt  with  all  its  membranes  expanded,  and  cower- 
ing over  the  prostrate  fly,  with  its  head  thrust  under  in 
order  to  secure  its  prey.  When  the  head  was  again  drawn 
forth  the  membranes  were  immediately  closed,  and  the  fly 
was  observed  to  oe  almost  invariably  taken  by  the  head. 
Mastication  appeared  to  be  a  laboured  operation,  consisting 
of  a  succession  of  eager  bites  and  snaps,  and  the  sucking 
process  (if  it  may  be  so  termed),  by  which  the  insect  was 
drawn  into  the  mouth,  being  much  assisted  by  the  looseness 
of  the  lips.  Several  minutes  were  employed  in  devouring 
a  large  fly.  In  the  first  instance  the  flies  were  eaten  entire, 
but  Mr.  Daniell  afterwards  observed  detached  wings  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  These,  however,  he  never  saw  rejected, 
and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  generally  swaU 
lowed.  A  slice  of  beef  attached  to  the  side  of  the  box  was 
found  not  only  to  save  trouble  in  feeding,  but  idso  by  at- 
tracting the  flies  to  affoi*d  good  sport  in  observing  the  ani- 
mals obtain  their  food.  Their  olfactory  nerves  appear  to 
be  very  acutely  sensible.  When  hanging  by  their  posterior 
extremities,  and  attached  to  one  of  the  bars  in  front  of  the 
cage,  a  small  piece  of  beef  placed  at  a  little  distance  from 
their  noses  would  remain  unnoticed ;  but  when  a  fly  was 
placed  in  the  same  situation  they  would  instantly  begin 
snapping  after  it.  The  beef  they  would  eat  when  hungry ; 
but  they  never  refused  a  fly.  In  the  day-time  they  some- 
times clustered  together  in  a  corner ;  but  towards  evening 
they  became  very  lively,  and  gave  rapid  utterance  to  their 
harsh  grating  notes.  One  of  them  died  on  the  fifth  day 
after  tl^y  came  into  Bir.  Daniell's  possession  ;  two  on  the 
fourteenth  ;  the  fourth  survived  until  the  eighteenth  ;  and 
the  fifth  until  the  nineteenth  day.  Each  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  single /<v/tf«. 

On  the  16th  May,  1834,  Mr.  Daniell  procured  from  Hert- 
fordshire five  specimens  of  Vespertilio  noctula,  four  females 
and  one  male.  The  latter  was  exceedingly  restless  and  savage, 
biting  the  females,  and  breaking  his  teeth  against  the  wires 
of  (he  cage,  in  his  attempts  to  escape  from  his  place  of  con- 
finement He  rejected  food  and  died  on  the  18th.  Up  to 
this  time  the  remaining  four  continued  sulky  ;  but  towards 
evening  they  ate  a  few  small  pieces  of  raw  beef,  in  prefer- 
ence to  flies,  beetles,  or  gentles,  all  of  which  were  offered  to 
them :  only  one  of  them,  however,  fed  kindly.  On  the  20th 
ono  died,  and  on  the  22nd  two  others,  each  of  which  was 
found  to  be  pregnant  with  a  single /os/tM.  The  survivor 
was  tried  with  a  variety  of  food,  and,  evincing  a  decided 
preference  for  the  hearts,  livers,  &o.,  of  fowls,  was  fed  con- 
stantly upon  them  for  a  month.  In  the  course  of  this  time 
lar^e  flies  were  frequently  offered  to  her,  but  they  were 
always  rejected,  although  one  or  two  May  chafers^  Melo- 
lontha  vulgaris,  were  partially  eaten.  In  taking  the  food 
the  wings  were  not  thrown  forward  as  in  the  Pipistrelle, 
and  the  food  was  seized  with  an  action  similar  to  that  of  a 
dog.  The  water  that  drained  from  the  food  was  lapped, 
but  the  head  was  not  raised  in  drinking,  as  Mr.  Daniell  had 
observed  it  to  be  in  the  Pipistrelle.  The  animal  took  consi- 
derable pains  in  cleaning  herself,  using  the  posterior  extre- 
mities as  a  comb,  parting  the  hair  on  either  side  from  head 
to  tail,  and  forming  a  straight  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  membrane  of  the  wings  was  cleaned  by  forcing 
the  nose  through  the  folds  and  thereby  expanding  them. 
Up  to  the  20th  June  the  animal  fed  freely,  and  at  times 
voraciously,  remaining  during  the  day  suspended  by  the 
posterior  extremities  at  the  top  of  the  cage,  and  coming  down 
in  the  evening  to  its  food:  the  quantity  eaten  sometimes 
ex<*eeded  half  an  ounce,  although  the  weight  of  the  animal 
it^.f'lf  was  not  more  than  ten  £uchms.  On  the  23rd  Mr. 
DanielU  observing  her  to  be  very  restless,  was  induced  to 
watch  her  proceedings.    The  uneasmcss  was  continued  for 


upwards  of  an  hour,  the  animal  remaining  all  this  time  in 
her  usual  attitude  suspended  by  the  posterior  extremities ; 
on  a  sudden  she  reversed  her  position,  and  attached  herself 
by  her  anterior  limbs  to  a  cross  wire  of  the  cage,  stretching 
her  hind  legs  to  their  utmost  extent,  curving  the  tail  up* 
wards,  and  expanding  the  interfcmoral  membrane  so  as  to 
form  a  perfect  nest^ike  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  young. 
In  a  few  moments  the  snout  of  the  young  one  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  in  about  five  minutes  the  whole  of  its  head 
was  protruded.  The  female  then  struggled  considerably 
until  the  extremities  of  the  radii  had  passed,  after  which  the 
young  one  by  means  of  a  lateral  motion  of  its  fore  limbs  re- 
lieved itself.  It  was  bom  on  its  back,  perfectly  destitute  of 
hair,  and  blind ;  and  was  attached  by  an  umbilical  cord  of 
about  two  inches  in  length.  The  female  then  licked  it 
clean,  turning  it  over  in  its  nest,  and  afterwards  resuming 
her  usual  position,  and  placing  the  young  in  the  membrane 
of  her  wing,  proceeded  to  gnaw  off  the  umbilical  cord  and 
eat  the  placenia.  She  next  cleaned  herself,  and  wrapped 
up  the  young  so  closely  as  to  prevent  any  observation  of  the 
process  of  suckling.  The  time  occupied  in  the  birth  was 
seventeen  minutes.  At  the  time  of  its  birth  the  young  was 
larger  than  a  new-born  mouse,  and  its  hind  le^s  and  claws 
were  remarkably  strong  and  serviceable,  enabling  it  not 
only  to  cling  to  its  dam,  but  also  to  the  deal  sides  of  the 
cage.  On  the  24th  the  animal  took  her  food  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  appeared  very  careful  of  her  young,  shifting  it  oc- 
casionally from  side  to  side  to  suckle  it,  and  folding  it  in 
the  membranes  of  the  tail  and  wings.  On  these  occasions 
her  usual  position  was  reversed.  In  the  evening  she  was 
found  dead,  but  the  young  was  still  alive,  and  attached  to 
the  nipple,  from  which  it  was  with  some  difficulty  removed. 
It  took  milk  from  a  sponge,  was  kept  carefully  wrapped  up 
in  flannel,  and  survived  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  whicli  ])e- 
riod  its  eyes  were  not  opened,  and  it  had  acquired  very  little 
hair.  From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  the  period 
of  gestation  in  the  Noctule  exceeds  thirty -eight  days.  We 
have  only  to  add  to  this  interesting  account  that  the  Cheir- 
optera hybemate. 

SYSTEMATIC   ARRANGEMENT. 

Among  the  antients  Aristotle  says  buf  little  about  the  bat, 
and  Pliny  is  considered  to  have  placed  it  among  the  birds, 
none  of  which,  he  observes,  with  the  exception  of  the  bat, 
have  teeth.  (  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xi.,  c.  xxxvii.)  Again  ( lib.  x., 
c.  Ixi.),  he  notices  it  as  the  only  winged  animal  that  suckles 
its  Young,  and  observes  on  its  embracing  its  two  little  ones 
and.  flying  about  with  them*.  In  this  arrangement  he  was 
followed  by  the  older  of  the  more  modem  naturalists;  Belon, 
Gesner,  and  Aldrovandus,  for  instance.  The  former,  after 
expressing  some  doubt,  places  it  at  the  end  of  the  night 
birds,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Nature  des  Oyseaux  {ioXvo^  1555), 
and  it  occupies  the  same  position  in  the  small  4to  (1557), 
with  the  following  quatrain  * 

*  l.a  Souris  Chauve  est  an  otseau  de  nnict, 
Qui  point  nc  pond,  ains  bcs  petits  anfanle, 
LesqueU  de  luict  de  ses  letius  sustaute. 
En  petit  corps  grando  yertu  reluit.* 

The  bat,  i^//a/fipA  (bird  of  darkness),  was  one  of  tno  un- 
clean animals  of  the  Hebrews  {.Deut,  xiv.  18),  where  it  is 
placed  among  the  forbidden  birds. 

Under  the  title '  Vespercilio,'  the  fourth  and  last  genus  of 
his  first  order,  Primates^  LinncDUS  arranged  all  the  Cheiro- 
ptera known  to  him,  and  the  number  of  species  recorded  in 
the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Systema  Natura  amounts  only  to 
six.  In  the  thirteenth  edition  ( Qmelin's)  the  number  of 
species  given  amounts  to  twenty-three.  This  edition  was 
printed  m  1789,  and  few  families  afibrd  stronger  evidence  of 
the  great  influx  of  the  new  species  within  the  last  five  and 
forty  years  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  numben  of  Cheiroptera 
which  have  been  described  within  that  period.  Of  English 
bats  alone  Jenyns  enumerates  sixteen  species,  and  the  ge- 
neral numbers  have  been  increased  more  than  six-fold. 
Cuvier  made  the  Cheiroptera  the  first  family  of  his  third 
order  of  Mammifers,  placing  them  next  to  the  Lemuri- 
cUfft  which  cfose  his  second  order,  Quadrumanch,  Jenyns, 
in  his  'Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals,*  places  them 
under  the  order  Primates,  which  he  makes  the  second  in  his 
arrangement  of  British  Mammalia,  the  Peree  being  the  first, 

•  In  the  index  to  tha  Leyden  edition  ( tbVo,  1548),  the  expression  used  is 
*  Veipeitilio  sola  aviom  lacle  nutrit;'  but  'volncnim' is  the  expression  id  the 
text-both  in  book  s.,  and  book  xi.  The  tenth  book  begius  '  Scquitiir  nutura 
avium.'  and  the  bat  is  placed  (o.  IxL).  at  the  end  of  the  chapters  on  birds ;  the 
rest  of  the  book  btlDg  occupied  with  general  sooloKioal  obMrvations. 
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•Bd  tfM7  eoniA  immfidiatelf  after  the  shxewt  and  the  hedge- 
hog. 

D'Axanu  Uliger,  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire,  Desmarest,  the 
Curien,  Lesson,  Bechstein,  Kuhl«  Leisler.  Natterer,  Tern- 
minck.  Ruppel,and  Spix,  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  writers  on  this  family;  and  Pennant,  Montagu, 
Soverby,  Gray.  Horsfield,  and  Bell,  among  those  of  our  own 
country.  Zoologists  seem  generally  to  have  agreed  that  the 
teeth  should  be  made  the  great  ground-work  of  classification 
in  this  as  in  other  mammiferous  families.  Temminck,  how- 
ever, in  his  sixth  Monographic  de  Mammalogies  shows  that 
the  genus  Dytopet  of  Illiger  is  synonymous  with  the  Mains- 
tuM  of  M.  GHM)ffit>y  St.  Hilaire,  and  also  with  Nyciinomus. 
Cheir omelet  tormiatue  of  Horsfield  is  also  legarded  by 
Temminck  as  a  Dysopes,  To  establish  the  identity  of  Mo- 
lot$u$  and  Syctinomut  with  Dysopes,  the  distinction  'of 
which  rested  only  on  the  number  of  tbe  incisor  teeth  of  the 
jaw,  Temminck  shows  that  the  character  of  these  teeth 
varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  that  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  also  vary  in  number,  the  dentary  formula, 
with  re^^ard  to  the  incisors,  being  either  J,  ],  },  },  and  even  |. 
The  lower  incisors  are  displaced  gradually  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  base  of  the  canine  teeth,  and  the  projecting  la- 
teral points  eventually  perform  tlie  office  of  incisors,  being 
opposed  while  in  action  on  food  to  the  incisors  of  the  upper 
jaw,  which  are  worn  away  by  them.  The  author  of  the  re- 
view on  Temminck's  sixth  nu)nograph^  where  the  latter 
describes  the  facts  as  they  were  observed  by  him  in  seven 
of  the  eleven  species,  thus  proceeds :  *  In  order  to  show  the 
mode  of  proof  adopted  by  him,  we  follow  him  through  one 
of  the  instances  which  he  has  adduced,  that  of  the  Dysopes 
nasutue^  described  by  M.  Isidore  Geolfroy  St.  Hilaire  as  the 
Nyctinomus  BrasiUemie,  In  one  young  individual  of  this 
species  there  existed  in  the  lower  jaw  six  incisors ;  in  ano- 
ther flvo,  three  being  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other;  in 
a  third  four  only ;  and  in  the  upper  jaw  of  this  specimen, 
three  incisors,  with  the  alveolus,  partly  closed,  of  a  fourth; 
in  about  thirteen  other  specimens,  the  number  of  iiicisors  in 
the  lower  jaw  was  four ;  and  in  two  full-grown  individuals 
there  were  only  two.  The  entire  absence  of  even  these  has 
been  found  in  Dysovet  obscurus.  Another  observation  will 
carry  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  proof  of 
the  identity  of  Nyctinomus  with  Molossus,  The  type  of 
the  former  genus,  Nyctinomus  jEgyptiacus,  Geoff.,  pos- 
sesses in  its  early  age  the  four  incisor  teeth,  which  have 
been  made  to  characterize  the  group,  but  loses  two  of  them, 
when  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  and  thus  becomes  an  undis- 
puted Molossus,  On  the  importance  of  these  remarks  we 
need  not  observe.  The  anomalies  which  exist  in  the  den- 
tary system  of  the  Cheiroptera  have  long  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  zoologists,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  a  con- 
tinued and  extensive  series  of  minute  examinations,  similar 
to  those  to  which  M.  Temminck  has  subjected  them.  They 
afford  an  additional  proof,  if  such  wore  wanting,  that  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  any  one  set  of  organs,  however  important, 
must  become  in  some  of  its  parts  deficient  and  inadequate ; 
it  must  degenerate  into  a  mere  artificial  method,  the  natural 
one  being  attainable  only  by  a  well-directed  study  of  the 
whole  organization.  Having  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  these  observations,  we  proceed  to  a  classification 
of  tho  family,  taken,  in  great  measure,  from  the  French 
authors,  and  adopted  by  Desmarest  and  Lesson.  Oaieopi- 
thecu9,  which  is  tho  type  of  the  first  tribe  of  Cheiroptera^ 
according  to  Lesson,  we  have  removed,  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  other  zoologists,  from  this  family ;  and  though 
the  yesjyertilionidie  may  be  divided  into  two  natural  sec- 
tions, the  insectivorous  bats  and  the  firuit-eaters,  we  have,  in 
consideration  of  the  gradual  shades  of  form  when  the  nume- 
rous species  are  brought  under  observation,  followed  Id. 
Lesson's  arrangement,  with  the  exception  above  alluded  to. 

yBSPKRTILlONID.«. 

i  1.  Istiophori,  Spix. 
Bats  having  a  membrane  in  form  of  a  leaf  upon  the  nose. 
Molar  teeth  with  sharp  tubercles. 

1.  Sub- family,  Phyllostomatina, 
Nose-leaf  simple,  solitary  or  imequal,  the  forefinger  com- 
posed of  two  joints. 

Genera,  Phyllostoma,  Geoff. 

Four  incisors  above  and  the  same  number  below.    Canine 

teeth  very  strong.     Nose  supporting  two  nasal  crests,  one 

\m  other  like  a  horseshoe.     Ears  large.    Internal 

•  ZmL  Jovfik,  vdL  \iL.  p.  tfi. 


oreillon  dentelated.  Tongue  bristled  with  papOltt.  Tail  Tiii- 
able  in  length,  sometimes  none.  Dentary  formula :  Incisors 

^,  canines  •■ -,  molars- t  =  32. 

4  1  —  1  o  —  0 

a.  Tail  shorter  than  the  interfemoral  membrane. 

Example,    Phyllostoma  crenulatum.  The  borders  of  the 

nasal  leaf  are  dentelated,  the  end  of  the  tail  tree.    Locality 

unknown. 


[Phyllostoma  crenulatum.] 

b.  No  tail. 
Example.    Phyllostoma  perspicilfatum,  Geoff.  Vesper 
tilio  pempicillatus,  Linn. 


[Phyllostoma  penpicillatum.J 

Vampirus,  Geoff,  and  F.  Cuvier. 
The  same  character  as  in  the  PhvUostomata,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dental  formula,  which  is  as  follows :  incisors 

4  ] I  5 <j 

7, canines; r»  molars- ;r==34. 


1 


6  —  6 


[TeoU)  of  Vampirus  Spectrum.] 

Example.  Vampirus  spectrum.  This  is  the  celebrated 
Vampire  Bat  of  which  so  many  bloodthirsty  stories  have 
been  told  ;  the  Phyllostoma  spectrum  of  some  authors. 
Vampirus  sanguisuga  of  others,  the  Andira-guacu  of 
Piso,  and  the  Vesper  tilio  spectrum  of  Linnsous.  The  noso- 
leaf  is  entire,  higher  than  it  is  wide,  although  it  becomes 
widened  at  the  base.  The  following  is  Piso's  account  of  lU 
habits.  '  "^^^  *^^  out  every  kind  of  animal  and  suck 
their  blood.  But  in  Maranhan  (Maranham)  there  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  bats  which  approach  by  night  the  naked  feet  of 
men,  and  wound  them  with  theur  rostrum,  for  the  sake  of 
sucking  human  blood.  The  bite  is  so  slight  and  subtle 
that  the  wounded  do  not  feel  it  before  the  bed  covered  with 
blood  gives  token  of  the  wound.  So  great  a  quantity  of 
blood  Hows  from  the  envenomed  bite  that  it  can  only  be 
stopped  with  difl&culty,  and  the  peril  is  imminent  unless  a 
cure  by  the  prescribed  remedies  be  effected.  The  inha- 
b  itants  first  wash  these  wounds  with  hot  sea-water,  and 
afterwards  apply  hot  ashes,  or  even  cautery,  if  the  blood  be 
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not  stopped.'    Captain  Stedman,  who  states  that  he  was 
bitten,  thus  describes  the  operation :  '  Knowing  hf  instinct 
that  the  person  thev  intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound  slumber, 
they  generally  alight  near  the  feet,  where,  while  the  crea- 
ture continues  fanning  with  its  enormous  wings,  which 
keeps  one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great 
toe,  so  very  small  indeed  that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  be 
scarcely  received  into  the  wound,  which  is  consequently  not 
painful ;  yet  through  this  orifice  he  continues  to  suck  the 
blood,  until  he  is  obliged  to  disgorge.    He  then  begins 
again,  and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging  till  he  is 
scarcely  able  to  fly  ;  and  the  sufferer  has  often  been  known 
to  sleep  from  time  into  eternity.    Cattle  they  generally  bite 
in  the  ear,  but  always  in  places  where  the  bloml  flows  spon- 
taneously.    Having  applied  tobacco  ashes   as   the  best 
remedy,  and  washed  the  gore  from  myself  and  my  hammock, 
I  observed  several  small  heaps  of  congealed  blood  all  round 
the  place  where  I  had  lain,  upon  the  ground,  on  examining 
which,  the  surgeon  judged  that  I  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  during  the  night.*    This  is  sufllciently  cir- 
cumstantial, and  the  narrative  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Wood, 
who  quotes  the  passage  in  his  Zoograiphy,  and  who  in- 
forms us  *  that  it  is  said  to  perform  {he  operation  by  inserting 
its  aculeated  tongue  into  the  vein  of  a  sleeping  person  with 
80  much  dexterity  as  not  to  be  felt ;  at  the  same  time  fan- 
ning the  air  with  its  large  wings,  and  thus  producing  a 
sensation  so  delightfully  cool  that  the  sleep  is  rendered  still 
more  profound,  and  the  unfortunate  person  reduced  almost 
to  death  before  he  awakes.*     And  the  same  author  further 
informs  us  that '  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  tl^irst 
after  blood  is  not  confined  to  the  bats  of  one  continent,  nor 
to  one  species,  since  at  Java  they  seldom  fail  to  attack  those 
persons  who  lie  with  their  feet  uncovered.*    The  same  sort 
of  stories  are  to  be  found  in  most  books  of  Natural  History 
up  to  a  late  period.    Wood's  work  was  published  in  1807, 
and  the  tales  are  continued  in  Bewick  in  the  edition  of  1820. 
Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal  (1829), 
says,  '  They  have  accused  this  species  of  having  caused 
men  and  beasts  to  perish  by  sucking  them,  but  it  contents 
itself  with  making  very  small  wounds  which  may  sometimes 
become  envenomed  by  the  climate.*     Lesson  (1827),  in 
his  notice  of  the  genuSf  says, '  The  single  American  species 
is  celebrated  by  the  fables  with  which  they  have  accom- 
panied its  history.*    Dr.  Horsfield,  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  Javanese  bats,  does  not  say  a  word  of  their 
blood-thirsty  propensities.    That  some  of  the  Phyllosiomata 
suck  the  blood  of  animals  as  well  as  the  juioes  of  succulent 
fruits,  zoologists  are  agreed,  and  we  have  above  endeavoured 
to  describe  the  peculiar  apparatus  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished.   Where  the  *  aculeated  tongue  *  fitted  for  insertion 
'  into  the  vein  of  a  sleeping  person  *  is  to  be  found  among 
the  known  bats,  we  are  ignorant.    The  rough  tongue  of  the 
genus  Pteropus  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
for  abrading  the  skin  to  enable  the  animal  to  suck  the  part 
abraded,  but  zoologists  are  now  agreed  that  the  supposition 
is  groundless.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  celebrated 
vampire  superstition  and  the  blood-sucking  qualities  attri- 
buted to  the  bat  have  some  connexion  with  each  other. 

Piso  describes  the  bodies  of  his  Bats  (Andtra-guacu)  as 
being  as  large  as  European  pigeons. 


[Vamplnis  Spcclrum.] 

Madateus,  Leach. 

Characterized  by  four  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  the  two  inter- 
mediate upper  ones  are  longer  than  the  lateral ;  they  are 
bifld ;  the  lower  incisors  are  equal,  simple,  and  pointed. 
Four  molar  teeth  in  the  upper  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw  on 
each  side.  Two  nasal  leaves.  No  tail.  Lips  furnished 
with  soft  fringed  and  compressed  papilloe.  Tongue  bifid  at 
the  point 

Xxample.     Madateui    Lmoiiii,     Nasal  leaf  suddenly 


pointed ;  ears  moderate  and  rounded.  Fur  blackish.  In- 
terfemoral  membrane  notched.  Expansion  16  inches. 
Locality,  Jamaica. 

Glossopbaga. 

Four  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  canines  moderately  strong. 
Tongue  very  long,  extensile,  and  terminated  by  a  sort  of 
sucker.  Nose  surmounted  by  a  crest  ip  form  of  a  pike- 
head.  Tail  none,  or  variable  in  length.  Interfemoral 
membrane  very  small,  hardly  any.  Dental  formula :  incisors 
4  1-1  3-3 

J,  canines  :p^,  molars,  j^  =  24.  Locality  entirely  Ame- 
rican. The  extensile  tongue,  says  Lesson,  enables  the  spe- 
cies to  suck  the  blood  of  animals. 

Example.  Glossophaga  soricina  of  Greoffroy,  Vespertilio 
soricinus  of  Pallas  and  Gmelin.  Interfemoral  membrane 
comparatively  large.  No  tail.  Locality,  Surinam  and 
Cayenne. 

Rhinopoma,  Geoff. 

Two  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  four  in  the  lower.  Nose 
long,  conical,  cut  square  as  it  were  at  the  end,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  small  leaf.  Nostrils  straight,  transversal, 
and  operoulated.  Ears  large,  earlet  {oreillon)  external. 
Tail  long,  enveloped  at  its  base  in  the  interfemoral  mem- 
brane, which  is  cut«  as  it  were,  square,  and  free  at  the  ex- 

2  1  -*—  1 

tremity.      Dental    formula:     incisors    --.canines  t — \i 

4  1  —  1 

4  —  4 
molars  ^ZZ^  =  28.    There  are  two  species  only,  one  Afri 

can,  the  other  American. 

Example.     Rhinopoma  mieropkylla.     This  is  Belon's 

Chauve-souris  dEsypte,    The  fur  is  ash-coloured,  and  the 

tail  venr  long  and  slender.     It  is  the  species  that  abounds 

in  the  long  and  dreary  galleries  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 

Artibeus,  Leach. 

Four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are 
bifid,  and  the  lower  ones  truncated.  Two  canines  above 
and  the  same  number  below  ;  the  upper  ones  have  an  in- 
ternal border  at  their  base.  Four  molars  above  and  five 
below  on  each  side.  Two  nasal  leaflets,  one  horizontal,  the 
other  vertical.    No  tail. 

Example.  Artibeus  Jamaicensis,  the  only  species  known. 
Brown  above,  greyish  below.  Flying  membranes,  and  ears 
brownish.  The  lips  are  surrounded  with  a  regular  series  of 
warts,  and  the  mouth  is  provided  internally  with  a  narrow, 
fimbriated,  cribriform  membrane.  iKxpansion  about  one 
foot,  three  inches.  Length  fVom  the  muzzle  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  four  inches,  ten  lines. 
Dr.  Horsfield  calls  it  Phyllostoma  Jamaicense^wA  says  that 
in  many  particulars  it  agrees  with  Phyllostoma  plamrosfrum 
of  Spix,  though  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  it 

Monophyllus,  Leaoh« 

Four  unequal  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  of  which  the  two 
middle  ones  are  longer  than  the  lateral,  and  bifid,  none  in 
the  lower  jaw :  Two  canines  in  each  jaw.  Five  molars 
above  and  six  below  on  each  side.  A  single  straight  leaf 
upon  the  nose.    Tail  short. 

Example.  Monophyllus  Redmannii*  Brown  above, 
greyish  below.  Ears  rounded.  Nose- leaf,  which  is  sharp, 
covered  with  small  white  hairs.  Membranes  brown.  Lo- 
cality, Jamaica. 

2.  Sub-faraily,  Rhmolophina. 

Nasal  leaf  complicated,  membranous.  Index  with  a 
single  phalanx.  Wings  largely  developed.  Females  with 
pectoral  teats  oflen  accompanied  by  pubic  warts  simulating 
mamillEc. 


[Head  and  tkiiU  of  Rhinolophtw  tridem.] 

Genera,  Rhinolophus,  Geoff. 
Nose  at  the  bottom  of  a  cavity  bordered  by  a  wide  crest 
of  a  horseshoe  shape,  and  surmounted  by  a  leaf.    Ears 
moderate,  lateral,  without  an  eariet  (or«illoD\  Tail  long,  en- 
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f^miiC^  €m9^lnf^  hf  Urn 


ffkimiditfJkms  mMHm,  a  taw 


«r  tkt 
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tiftoMun^  tfmm«ni(j  Menm  <W  ame  m  taam  «f  a  tbeif : 
0mmiUt%wn  Wiemfoi  bf  trvcral  BOT:i::e{  €*iiKaai4  mSenoHj 
K  It  1  ■mitt  11  a  witlfiiir  tsvdbpc;  wkkk  In*  a  tbott,  ob- 
f^ty  PMiaifaii  MSI  »  Ibe  wiAe.  Co4ci«r  abofc;  pne 
fMfMTA:  Ww—fh,  Vfmvm  ^amiprtcil  with  per.  Far  le- 
mtikMj  hmg^  mmi  U^j,  vA  motIM  witk  a  BMit  ieiieaSe 
Hovn  id  file  kMc;  m  m  to  W  ttoofiMat  very  loft  t»the 


C%amfi  111' ■  vxk  a  «.«^3a.    Upfcr 


5—5 

ExaB^ioe.  TA4M0fM0  Jifon^rflaaa.   Fvc 

cajs  J,  Ue  4^  Ffaa«e. 


Can  fiirf  fsikrh  4eTeV/pe4«  aM  broo^lit  fiirvard  on  the 
h«^.  KarVet  ifrt/rroal^  wwW.  Thf^e  oasal  cmtA,  one  tct- 
\tt^^  tptm  hom/JDtal,  and  one  wferw  of  a  honesfaoe  shape. 
N<>UaI.    loteHeoMrai  neoibraoeeut  sqoaie.    Dpotal  ^- 

Example.  Mej^adermn  iri/oiium,  LoeabtT,  Ja?a,  wfaoe 
it  ii  the  j>/ro  oC  the  oatirea. 


Nycterii,  Geoff. 
A  reiy  deep  longitudinal  ft/Am  upon  the  chanfrein. 
N'Mtrilt  coiered  by  a  eartiloi^nouf  mcneable  operrulum. 
Kan  large,  united  at  their  bafe,  Earlet  external.  Inter* 
ferm^ral  membrane  Tery  large,  com  prebend  in  <:^  the  tail,  the 
last  Tertebra  of  whirh  is  terminated  by  a  bifurcated  car- 
tilage.   Dental  (brmala :  ineisorB,  — ,  canines,  ,  mo- 

6  I  —  1 


lan.,_ 


32« 


Fxample.  StfctertM  Geoffroyi,  Far.  grey-brown  above ; 
bf>,".t^  k*»?l/#w.  Ran  very  large.  A  well -developed  wart 
pl^/'fl  ti^ir/n  t^ie  lower  lip,  between  two  bourreUtit  having 
t»i«  iiHUk  of  a  V.     Locality,  the  Tbebaul  and  SenegaL 


Plfulii  QmMm}S,  sa*  WmJL] 


Fav  upytM  nerval  mason,  ef  w^arh  tin  mtermediate 
are  wiieiT  Botrhed,  aad  i»r  bcl:^  wloeh  are  equal 
and  thSd ;  two  rar..nrs  im  eack  jaw.  the  wpper  ones  twice 
the  leBgth  of  thxxe  heicTw,  alxaott  cavpreand  and  canali- 
ealated  befiDre :  i^«  Botm  abvre,  aad  six  briow  oo  each 
aide.  A  smgie  aanl  kaf  mziited  to  the  CBn»  whidi  are  very 
complicated. 

Example.  Morwtr*pt  BSmmriBii,  the  only  necies ;  and  it 
is  reaarkabte  lor  the  exUeiae  eleratua  of  &s  front,  the  ex- 
caratioa  of  iu  chanfretn,  the  lobated,  crenelated  form  of  its 
upper  hp,  and  the  dmszoo  of  the  lower  one  into  three  mem- 
braDOQs  lobes,  the  existenee  on  the  toofiie  of  papillsB,  of 
which  the  anterior  are  bi£d  and  the  posterior  multifid,  the 
folding  ef  the  nasal  \at,  and  the  diriBon  of  the  upper 
border  of  its  ears  into  twt>  Vobes.    Locality,  Jamaica. 

NyctophilDS.  Leadi. 

Two  upper,  ekx^^ted,  eonieal,  pointed  indtors;  six 
lower  ones  equl  and  tnfid  with  rouiaed  kibea ;  two  canines 
above  and  two  b^ow,  the  kjwer  ones  having  a  small  point  at 
the  back  part  of  their  base.  Four  molars  on  each  aide  of 
the  jaws,  with  crowns  furnished  with  pointed  tnbercW. 
Two  nasal  leaves,  of  which  the  posterior  is  the  largest.  Tail 
projecting  a  little  beyond  the  inteifemoral  membrane. 

Example.  Nyctyphilu*  Gtoffroyi^  the  only  species 
known.  Fur,  yellowish  above.  BeUy,  breast  and  throat 
dirty  white.    Ears  large.    Membranes  brownish-black. 

\  2.  Anistiophori  Spix. 
Bats  without  any  nasal  appendage. 

3.  Sub-fiunfly,  yespertilifmintu 
Molar  teeth  with  pointed  tubercles.    Wings  wide  and  ex- 
tended.    A  sinsrie  phalanx  to  the  forefinser  (index).    Head 
elongated.    The  lips  simple.    Tongue  short.    Tail  lon^. 
Genera,  Vespertilio,  Linn.,  GeolT. 
Upper  incisors  four,  sometimes  two.     Lower  incisors  six. 
Muzzle  very  simple.    Ears  separated,  but  sometimes  united 
at  their  base.     Earlet  intemaL     Tail  long,  entirely   enve- 
loped in   the    interfemoral  membrane.      Cheek  pouches. 

4  I 1 

Dental    formula  :     incisors*    — ,  [canines, ,   molars, 

6  1  —  1 

5  —  5 

Lesson  observes  that  many  Vespertiliones  have  but  two 
incisors.  The  species  of  the  genus  are  many  in  number, 
and  their  geographical  distribution  is  very  wide. 

a.  European  species. 
These  are  numerous.  We  select  as  an  example  Fesper- 
tilio  murimu  of  Linnseus.  This  is  the  Flitier-moust^ 
Flutter-motue  and  Rear-mome  of  the  English ;  La  Cfuture- 
Mouris  of  Buffon,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  the  Ystlum  of 
the  antient  British ;  Natiola^  Notuloj  Sporteglione^  Fit' 
pistreHo  and  Vilpittrello  of  the  Italians ;  Mureidago  and 
Morciegalo  of  the  Spaniards ;  Morcego  of  the  Portugueae ; 
Speckmau$  and  FUdertnaus  of  the  Germans ;  Vledtrmuft 
of  the  Dutch ;  Laderlap  and  Ftadermui  of  the  Swedea  ;  and 
Flagermaui  and  4fienbakke  of  the  Danes.  The  ears  are 
ovaU  of  the  length  of  the  head ;  the  earlets  MciSantu^hm 
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fur  of  the  adults  is  ruddy-brown  above,  wbitish-grey  below ; 
that  of  young  individuals  is  grey-ash. 

LocaUty.  Vespertilio  murinus  is  common  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  Asia,  and  even  in  Australia. 
Its  haunts  are  caves,  ruined  buildings,  church-towers,  the 
roofs  of  houses  or  churches,  and  hollow  trees,  where  it  hy- 
b'ernates  during  the  whole  winter,  snugly  wrapped  up  in 
the  wing-membranes,  and  suspended  by  the  hind  feet  We 
have  given  the  skeleton  of  this  species,  and  below  will  be 
found  a  head  and  skull  of  Vespertilio  pipistrellus,  another 
European  species. 


[HMd  and  SkoU  of  Veipertilio  Piputrellus.] 

p.  African  species. 

Example.  Vespertilio  nigrita,  Adanson  discovered 
this  species  at  Senegal.  The  ears  are  oval,  triangular,  very 
short,  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  head.  Earlet  long,  and 
terminating  in  a  point.  Fur  yellowish-brown  above,  and 
yellowish-ash  below. 

y,  Asiatic  species. 

Example.  Vespertilio  pictus.  The  ears  are  shorter  than 
the  head,  oval,  wider  than  they  are  high.  Earlet  oval- 
shaped.  The  f\XT  is  reddish,  passing  into  bright  yellow  upon 
the  back,  and  of  a  tarnished  yellow  on  the  belly.  Citron- 
coloured  rays  mark  the  course  of  the  fingers  in  the  wings, 
which  are  chestnut-brown.  Locality,  (Sylon,  where  the 
native  name  is  Kirhoula, 

9,  American  species. 

These  are  very  numerous. 

Example.  Vespertilio  Naso,  This  species,  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  its  nose,  was  first  described  by  the  Prince 
(le  Neuwi€4.  The  nasal  organ  is  elongated  in  a  sti*aight 
line  above  the  upper  jaw,  almost  like  a  proboscis.  The 
cars  are  small,  and  very  much  pointed.  The  fur  is  greyish- 
brown  above,  and  yellowish-grey  below.  Locality,  Brazil, 
in  trees. 

Plecotus,  Geoff. 
This  genus  in  many  of  its  characters  agrees  with  Vesper- 
alio,  but  the  ears  are  very  much  developed,  being  larger 

than  the  head.     Deiftal   formula :    incisors,  —  ;  canines, 

6 

1 ]  5 5 

-;  molars,  =  36,    There  are  several  species,  and 

1  —  1  6  —  6 

the  form  occurs  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Example.  Plecotus  Timoriensis,  This  species  was  dis- 
covered bv  P6ron  and  Lesueur  in  the  island  of  Timor,  one 
of  the  Moluccas.  The  ears  are  ample,  united  at  their  base 
by  a  small  membrane.  The  fizr  is  blackish-brown  above, 
and  ash-brown  below. 


/fvjo?^ 


tPleeoioa  Timotlemia.] 
k  ftoni  vfaw  of  tlie  teeth  &e.    e,  pntte  of  the  ekoU ;  4,  proAle  of  the  head. 


The  getiera  Atalapha,  Hypexodon,  and  Nycticeui  of 
Rafinesque,  are  considered  doubtful  by  Lesson  and  otheTs. 

Myopteris,  Geoff. 

The  chanfrein  is  united  and  simple.  The  ears  are  lar^e, 
insulated  and  lateral,  with  an  internal  earlet.  Tail  long, 
half  enveloped  in  the  interfemoral  membrane.     Muzzle 

short  and  large.     Dental  formtda :  incisors,  —  ;  canines, 

2 

1 1  4 4 

;  molars,  - — -  =  26. 

1  —  1  0  —  o 

Example.  Myopteris  Daubentonii,  Geoff. ;  LeEai  volant 
(flying-rat)  of  Daubenton.  The  locality  of  this  species  is 
unknown.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  body  is  brown ; 
beneath,  the  colour  is  dirty  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellow. 

4.  Sub-family,  Nociilionina, 
Molars  tubercular.  Wings  long  and  straight.  Two  pha- 
langes to  the  forefinger  (index).  Head  short  and  obtuse. 
Lips  very  large.  Tail  recurved.  The  females  often  fur- 
nished with  lateral  pouches  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
in  nursing. 

Genera,  Noctilio,  Geoff. 

Canines  very  strong.    Muzzle  short  and  swollen,  and 

divided  and  studded  with  fleshy  tubercles  or  warts.     Nose 

simple,  and  losing  itself  in  the  lips.    Ears  small  and  lateral. 

Interfemoral  membrane  very  much  developed.    Tail  cuve- 

4 
loped  at  its  base.    Dental  formula :  incisors,  —  ;  canines, 

2 

1 \  4 4 

*  molars, ~  =  28. 


1—1  5—5 

Example.  Noctilio  leporinus.  Size  of  a  rat.  Fur  of  a 
uniform  reddish-yellow.  This  is  the  Vespertilio  lepoHniis 
of  Gmelih;  Noctilio  unicolor  of  Geoffrey.  Idealities, 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Paraguay. 


[Nooiilio  Leporinus.] 


e,  profile  (rfhead  t  b,  profile  of  ekull ;  e,  front  Tiew  of  muzzle ;  d,  front  view  of 
teeth.  &c. 

Dysopes,  Illiger. 

We  have  already  noticed  M.  Temminck*s  opinion  of  the 
identity  of  Molossus,  Nyctinomus,  and  Cheiromeles  with 
Dysopes,  The  following  is  the  character  of  the  teeth,  ac- 
cording to  F.  Cuvier :  two  incisors  above  and  four  below ; 
two  canines  in  each  jaw ;  four  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  jaw,  that  is  to  say,  two  false  and  two  normal ;  ten 
molars  in  the  lower  jaw,  rtir.,  four  false  and  six  true.  Type. 
Dysopes  Moops.  We  proceed  to  give  the  definition  of 
Molossus,  Cheiromeles,  and  Nyctinomus,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  student. 

Molossus. 

Head  short;  muzzle  swollen.  Ears  large;  earlet  ex- 
ternal. Interfemoral  membrane  straight,  with  a  square 
termination.  Tail  long,  enveloped  at  its  base,  and  most 
frequently  free  at  its  extremity.    Dental  formula :  incison, 

2  1  —  1  5 5 

-;  canines, , ^;molars,r :    =  28.     The  geographical 

distribution  of  this  form  is  wide ;  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America  possess  it;  but  the  species  which  are  numerous 
occur  principally  in  the  two  last-mentioned  localities. 

Example.  Molossus  obscurus,  Molossus  /umarius  of 
Spix,  Dysopes  obscurus  of  Temminck.  Sise  of  the  Bar- 
bastelle  of  Europe.    Fur  composed  of  hair  of  two  ooloun» 
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■•t    u^'U^    -C    ^»t 


'.'T^,  tiA  ill  Vmmn  beiov     Wliiitfri  st 

f4.    Lfc^rth  ab— t  three  inches,  three 

L   I.  Tit  iiftiies.     lioetiitieftf  Brmcil  aod 


Twc  :r*c-fc:pa  i.bcTe  and  two  be'.ov :  ih«  upper  onet  Urge, 
ai^ir-.xittk&e.  **:-jcr_«i.*<ai.  and  »n.ie.  ihe  kwer  very  bm«jl 
z'  1  i- ZLI  *:-  M-27  ^  c!  '."-^  «^_.'--:  ?.  oT.d  «:ih  ser.lerous 
^1l:  .-  'S.  E*ri  d^tlkzA.  ^.iicci,  w.::i  a  il^jrl,  «^m. cordate, 
ot/:-i*fe  ov€TCLl:.m.  Ax  .  in  j»  -ch  Sk:i.;*le;  LjI  iLe 
LZ  to  I>r.  H  r^fe. 


!.•-<:,  arr  ^-ti  : 


LjI  iLe  hir.-i 
•^r.*:.!  Jtes  the  cnief  di-i-  i 


t-i.ir>*--L.i-^    ri^krz.  Urr.      TLe    L.:. 


ur   raiLer    band. 


'd.»^i*  of  f^ur  £:  ;:t*r&,  n^..  h  have  iLe  i;»Cje  d»>p>*^s*4iun 
at.d  fctrurture  a*  ic  c::*er  an  mils  of  iL.r»  fum.'.y,  ar.d  of  a 
d>rnct  thurr:\  e«»est.a'.lT  acrrtt.r.i:  w:ih  th.s  laember  in 
macT  QuaJmmjna,  and  m  >eTeral  ai.-Liia's  oi  the  li  -ientia 
Mud  Mirtufij^ij,  It  is  a  complete  ar.:aj^-.Li>i  to  ii.e  fin- 
gers, enable*  the  animal  to  take  L^A  of  oLje<ti,  and  thus 
con «»ti lutes  a  p-  ric'-t  L«i  1/ 

Example-    ChnrovofUn  t^'r^.ujfuxj  H'  r^fieH,  Re-ciirthes 
in  Jara,  3/oic**#itf  Cheiroptut^  Auct.:  Di'^^f-^t  rhttr^-put, 
Temmiock.     Length,  five  in.'-hc-s  and   a   baif.     Exp>aiiaioa 
Dearlj  two  feet     L<oca'.ities,  S:am  and  Webitm  Ai^ia. 
Nyctlnomus,  Ge  ff. 

No*«  fl^t,  lovng  iis<.-lf  in  ihe  \\y<,  wli'.di  are  deeply  slit 
and  wriiikk-d.  Ears  lar2e,  aL  1  hanj.:,^  witlj  an  external 
earlet.  Interfe^i.oral  nicinLraiie  in  i^rute  and  anjular. 
Tail  lone,  and  nearlv  hall  ol  it  en\e' 

2  i  —  1  5  — 

inrisorg,  7 ;  canines. :  molars,  : 

4  1  —  1  5  — 


>r>ed.    Dental  formula: 
—  5 

=  30.     Localities: 


this  r»rm  occurs  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  S>utb  America. 

Example.     Syctinomwi   ^f'Jin/pttaruJS^   Geoff.;    Dys^'pes 

Ge^fffroyti,  Temminck.     Reddl^h  above  and  brown  below. 

Tail  blender.     Interfemoral  membrane  envelopiirg  only  half 

of  the  tail.  Locality,  rums  and  subterraneous  places  in  Egypt. 

Dinops,  Savi. 

Ears  united  and  extended  on  the  front.  Lips  pendent 
and  plaited.     Tail  enveloped  for  half  its  length  in  the  m- 

2 
terfemoral  membrane.  Dental  formula  •  incisors,  -;  canines, 

1—1  ^        5—5 

--;  mofers,  ^— -^  =  32. 

Example.  Diwjpi  Crst^mii,  Savi.  Fur  thick  and  soft, 
crey-bro»n,  tending  sl.iji.ily  to  yellowish,  but  a  linle 
browner  on  tl.e  back.  WiPirs  blark-br>wn.  Muzzle,  lips, 
and  ears  black,  the  latter  laii:e,  rounded,  and  a  liule  nolchetl 
on  their  external  border.  Tail  lone,  of  a  brown-black.  Lo- 
cality, the  environs  of  Pisa,  where  Savi  discovered  it. 
Stenoderma,  Geoff. 

Nose  simple.  Ears  small,  lateral,  and  isolated ;  earlet 
mtemaL     Interfemoral  membrane  rudimentary,  and  bor- 

denng  the  legs.    No  taiL    Dental  formula:   incisors,  -r; 

4 
1—1         ,       4—4 

^anmes ,    ;  m^.ars,    =  29 :   but  it    should  be  re- 

mem^xT€»d  that  Cu^ier  only  allows  of  two  incisors  in  the 
u}  :*r  jaw,  instead  of  f.ur,  the  number  given  by  Geoffroy. 

Exaiu^le.  Stenoderma  ru^a.  Fur  uniform,  chestnut- 
red.  L-^'»  mrj^me,  oval,  aiid  a  hitle  notched  on  their 
exteni.&I  rjr/rier. 

Ce'a?no,  Leach. 

Two  u;:.peT  incisors  p^nnted  and  simple  ;  four  lower  ones 
•r.%?  jT>..u»  axyi  c}LndnciL  Two  canines  ab»ve  and  below, 
the  upfMrr  Odes  lan;ea.  Fnir  molars  on  each  side  of  the 
;».»•.  :i>e  £r»t  pj  ntei  and  «»imple.  and  the  three  last  with 
ti*^  r  rrfw^s  \pc^^  wub  p'lnis.  Third  and  fourth  fin:rer 
w;:n  *'Ln3t  p -al ir^ i'»-*,  iLc  filth  or  e\terr,al  ^.:h  tuo  only. 
lot«rleu»onu  meT.i.-ADe  pr>l  /need  a  hl'.le  beluw  the  toes  of 
tr.«   niikd   feet.      lUrs    sepAiaied ;    eaxUu    sample.      No 

•pW.    Cd(mo  Br-yjAjM^iO^  Back  femiginous;  beJly 


the  antenor  border  rooz^ded  azMl  the  poOniui  one  Urai^ht. 
Hembranes  black. 

Acno.  Leach. 

Two  upper  iz>ciMrs  larje,  compressed,  bifid,  and  a  it'.. 
rounded  lobes.  Two  lower  equal,  tr.^  with  ivunded  lob  >. 
Two  upper  canines,  lon^,  very  t^Aarp,  aiih  a  small  pt^^ 
jecting  poiza  belvjiw  and  belund  their  base;  the  two 
lower  smaller  ai^d  less  pcxnted.  Four  upper  molars  on 
each,  the  two  ftrht  poci^tei  and  triangular,  the  seoood  lar^^t  .>t. 
the  third  b;ild,  and  the  founh  tr.nd  exieraally.  Tlurd 
fins.'er  of  the  wlns^  with  four  phalani;es,  Iburth  and  fiHli 
■wiin  three.  I nt«r .-femoral  membrane  straight  Ears  cdu- 
tieuo  js,  sLrrt,  very  Itrge :  no  eariet.  Tail  not  aiceediri.^ 
tLe  membrane. 

Example.  Aello  Ctrien.  Coiour  fetnifinoiis-Isabella. 
Wings  obsctire  brcrwn.  EarstraBcaxed,asilwcre,  attheend. 

Soot-^phr.us,  Leach. 

Four  upper  incisors  uneq-al,  pointed,  the  intermediate 
ones  heme  Largest  and  Simple,  and  the  lateral  ones  bifid 
^iih  equal  iobes:  sjt  lower  incisors  indistinctly  triftd.  Two 
canines  al*u\e  and  U' jw,  the  upper  coes  with  a  small  point 
behind  their  base,  ai^d  the  comer  ones  with  a  similar  one  in 
Ironu  Four  molars  with  crowns  armed  with  points.  Fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  of  the  wir.^  wiin  three  phalangesu 

Examp.e.  Sco:oj.  huut  ATaAyu.  For  feinigiuuoa.  Ears, 
nose,  and  wmgs  brown. 

6.   Sub-lamily,  PUmpimu 

We  now  come  to  a  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
family  containing  some  of  the  lareest  forms  of  the  Vesper- 
tiiinnidae,  and  s'^b>.-t  n?  pnnr:paliy  on  vegetables  and 
fruits.  It  is  not  impr^tiable  that  the  frbnlons  harpy  may 
have  had  :ts  orifr.n  in  some  of  these  enormous  bats  with 
their  well  deve!  pe>i  pect  ral  mammae. 

Molar  teeth  tubercnlated  and  erocrved  longitudinally. 
Wir.iTs  roui.ded.  IntenVmoral  membrane  and  tail  ofttn 
wanting.  Index  wiih  three  phalanges.  Head  long  and 
hairy.     Females  for  the  most  pain  with  nursing  pouches. 

Genera,  Pteropus,  Briss-  n.    {Rjus^ietU$  of  the  French. ) 
A  small  nail  on  the  index  wing-finger.    Head  conical. 

Ears  short.    Tail   absent,  or  rudimentary.     Interfemoral 

membrane  Tery  lutle  deve^iad. 


CPUropoi  Pi— Mwii  *3 
a.  Tail-leat. 
Example.  Pier^piu  Jaram'cut.  Upper  part  of  the 
neck  sm.^ky  retl.  rest  of  the  fur  blackish,  some  white  ha^r^ 
minglcl  with  the  Mack  ones  of  the  back.  Expansion  f\\o 
leet.  This  is  the  A'j-'j'ixr  of  the  Jaranese,  which,  accord::,  j 
to  Dr.  Hor>field,  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  lower  pa-'t-; 
of  Java,  and  uniformly  lives  in  society.  The  more  elevit  •  1 
districts  are  not  visited  by  iu  *  Numerous  individuals,*  c  :;- 
tinues  the  Doctor,  *  select  a  large  tree  for  their  report,  a:  i 
suspendini!  themselves  with  the  claws  of  their  posterior  e\- 
tremiiirt  to  the  naked  branches,  often  in  companies  of 
^eve^al  hundred*,  atfonl  to  a  stranger  a  very  singular  >}vo- 
tacle.  A  species  of  Ficus,  in  habit  resembling  the  Tu-u- 
rvli^iosa  ol  India,  which  is  often  tound  near  the  villages  of 
the  natives,  atTorxis  them  a  \ery  favourite  retreat.  an<l  tt»e 
extended  branches  of  one  of  the:>e  are  sometimes  covere<l  by 
ihem.    They  pass  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  aleepv 
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hanginif  motionleis's  nnged  in  saccessioQ.  with*  tho  head 
downwards,  the  memhrane  contracted  about  the  body,  and 
often  in  close  contact,  they  have  little  resemblance  to  living 
beings,  and  by  a  person  not  accustomed  to  their  economy 
are  readily  mistaken  for  a  part  of  the  tree»  or  for  a  fruit  of 
uncommon  size  suspended  from  its  branches.  In  general 
these  societies  preserve  a  perfect  silence  during  the  day : 
but  if  they  are  disturbed,  or  if  a  contention  arises  amone 
them,  they  emit  sharp  piercing  shrieks,  and  their  awkward 
attempts  to  extricate  themselves  when  oppressed  by  the 
light  of  the  sun,  exhibit  a  ludicrous  spectacle.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  sharpness  of  their  claws,  their  attachment 
is  80  strong,  that  they  cannot  readily  leave  their  hold  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  expanded  membrane :  and  if  sud- 
denly killed  in  the  natiiral  attitude  during  the  day,  they 
continue  suspended  after  death.  It  is  necessary  therefore 
to  obligje  them  to  take  wing  by  alarming  them,  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  obtain  them  during  the  day.  Soon  after  sunset 
they  gradually  quit  their  hold,  and  pursue  their  nocturnal 
llight  in  ^uest  of  food.  They  direct  their  course,  by  an 
unerring  instinct,  to  the  forests,  villages,  and  plantations, 
occasionmg  incalculable  mischief,  attacking  ana  devouring 
indiscriminately  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the  abundant  and 
useful  ooooa-nut  which  surrounds  the  dwelling  of  the 
meanest  peasantry,  to  the  rare  and  most  delicate  produc- 
tions which  are  cultivated  with  care  by  princes  and  chiefs 
of  distinction.  By  the  latter,  as  well  as  by  the  European 
col(jnists,  Various  methods  are  employed  to  protect  the 
orchards  and  gardens.  Delicate  fruits,  such  as  mangos, 
iambus,  lansas,  &o,,  as  they  approach  to  maturity,  are  inge- 
niously secured  by  means  of  a  loose  net  or  basket,  skilfully 
constructed  of  spht  bamboo.  Without  this  precaution,  little 
valuable  fruit  would  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Kcdong. 
There  are  few  situations  in  the  lower  parts  of  Java,  in 
>vhich  this  night  wanderer  is  not  constantly  observed:  as 
8oon  as  the  light  of  the  sun  has  retired,  one  animal  is  seen 
to  follow  the  other  at  a  small  but  irregular  distance,  and  this 
buccession  continues  uninterrupted  till  darkness  obstructs 
the  view.  The  flight  of  the  Kalong  is  slow  and  steady, 
pursued  in  a  straight  line,  and  capable  of  long  continuance. 
1  he  chase  of  the  Kalong  forms  occasionally  an  amusement 
of  the  colonists  and  inhabitants  during  the  moonlight  nights, 
wliich  in  the  latitude  of  Java  are  uncommonly  serene.  He 
is  watched  in  his  descent  to  the  fruit  trees,  and  a  discharge 
of  small  shot  readily  brings  him  to  the  ground.  By  this 
means  I  frequently  obtained  four  or  five  individuals  in  the 
court>e  of  an  hour.* 


[PteTopoi  Javanieua.] 
j3.  with  tails. 
Example.    Pteropus  stranUneus.    Fur  reddish  yellow; 
tail  very  short    Expansion  two  feet.    Brought  iVom  Timor 
oy  P6ron  and  Lesueur. 

y.  with  wings  on  the  back, 
Cephalotes,  Geoff. 
A  small  nail  on  the  index  in  one  species.    Head  conical ; 
ears  short;  tail   but  little  apparent.     Interfemoral   mem- 
brane notcW.    Flank- membrane  springing  from  the  me- 

4 
feial  line  of  the  back.   Dental  formula:  incisors,  -r;  canines, 

-p--^;  molars,  j3^=32. 

Example.    Cephalotef  Peronii,    Fur  brown  or  red,  and 


very  short.  No  nail  on  tte  index.  Wingi  springing  firom 
the  middle  of  the  back.  Expansion  two  fbet.  Locality, 
Timor.  N.  B.  Tcmminck  thinks  that  the  Pteropui  pal- 
liatus  of  Geoffrey  is  the  young  of  this  species. 

Harpya,  Ilhger. 

Differing  from  Cephalotes  in  the  want  of  lower  inoisort 

and  of  the  last  small  molars  in  both  jaws.    Geoflfroy  thinks 

that  the  difference  between  the  system  of  dentition  in  HcW' 

pya  and  Cephalotes  Peronii  is  attributable  to  age  only. 

2  1  —  1 

Dental  formula  (Pallas) :   incisors,  r ;   eaninee,  JZZi  > 

4  —  4 

molars,  r •_  =  24. 

o  —  o 

Example.  Harpya  Pallasii,  Cephalotes  Pallasii,  Geoff. 
Fur  consisting  of  scanty  and  soft  hairs,  greyish-ash  above, 
pale  white  below.  A  nail  on  the  index.  Expansion  1  foot 
1 1  inches.    Locality,  the  Moluccas. 


[Head of  lUrpya  PallAiiiO 

Cynopterus,  F.  Cuvier. 
Four  incisors  and  two  rii'liinontary  falso  molars  in  each 
jaw,  like  the  Pieropi,  Imt  tiiey  entirely  want  the  last  molars. 
The  jaws  are  abbreviated,  and  the  heads  much  resemble 
those  of  Cephalotes. 

Mttcrof^lossa,  F.  Cuvier. 
A  genus  approachiTi*^  very  closely  to  Pteropus  and  formed 
by  M.  F.  Cuvier  for  the  Lowo-asfiu  of  the  Javanese,  Ptero- 
pus  minimus  of  Geoffroy,  Pteropus  rostratus  of  Horsfield. 
Its  character  depends  upon  the  extreme  length  of  the  head, 
the  absence  of  false  molars,  the  great  development  of  the 
posterior  molar  and  the  extensile  tongue.  Dental  formula : 
4  1—1         ,        6  —  5 


mcisors,  r- ;  canmes* : 


_j;molars.-g_g- 


34. 


4' '1 

Example,  Mafiroglossa  Horsfieldiu  Pteropus  rostratus, 
Horsfield.  Temminck  is  of  opinion  that  Macroglossa  Kio- 
dotes,^  Pteropus  minimus,  Geoff.,  and  Macroglossa  HorS' 
Jleldii  are  identical. 

i,  Win^s  placed  extremely  backwards. 

On  the  13th  October,  1835,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Mr.  Bennett  called  attention  to  a  Pie- 
rapine  Bat  which  had  recently  been  obtained  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  which  was  exhi- 
bited. He  directed  especial  notice  to  two  large  tufts  of 
white  hairs  placed  upon  its  shoulders  and  forming  a  very 
conspicuous  feature  in  its  appearance.  These,  he  remarked, 
might  probably  cover  cutaneous  glands  destined  for  the 
preparation  of  a  secretion  fitted  to  defend  that  part  of  the  ani- 
mal in  its  passage  through  the  air,  or  perhaps  to  attract  the 
o])positc  sex.  It  eould  scarcely  be  conceived  that  they  have 
any  inlluence  in  increasing  the  buoyancy  of  the  animal; 
although  the  backward  position  of  the  wings  might  seem  to 
render  necessary  such  a  supplemental  aid ;  their  position  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  alar  membranes  gives  them,  in  fact 
some  resemblance  to  supplementary  wings. 

He  stated  that  on  account,  chielly,  of  the  position  of  th 
wings  so  far  backward  as  almost  to  seem  to  be  placed  be 
bind  the  centre  of  gravity,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  the 
bat  exhibited  might  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  new  ge 
nus,  to  which  the  name  of  Epomophorus  might  be  given. 
But  the  genus  would,  he  conceived,  rest  almost  entirely  on 
this  single  character,  and  he  hesitated  to  propose  it  defini^ 
tively  until  he  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen 
preserved  in  spirit,  and  consequently  not  liable  to  that  dis- 
tortion to  which  the  individual  skin  exhibited  might  have 
been  subjected.  In  one  of  the  two  other  species  of  Pteropi 
previously  obtained  firom  the  same  country  by  Mr.  Rendall, 
and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  on  July  14th 
(pteropus  Qamhianus  and  Pterojnfi  tnacrocephalus),  by 
Mr.  Ogilby,  the  same  backward  position  of  the  wings  exists. 
In  dentary  characters  the  new  species  agrees  with  those  just 
referred  to,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  abnormal  incisor  on  the  left  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Regarding  it  as  a  form  of  some  interest  to  zoologists,  Mr. 
Bennett  stated  his  intention  to  describe  it  more  fully  in 
a  paper  which  he  proposed  to  prepare  on  the  subject.    He 
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Of-  ia*e  iA'^  Afr-*,  i*  >^.  tt  a  ts*^.^z  'A  *'ut  Zflr.>-r--^ 

ffhtnr/fJuJtu  armi^er,  H>i;rib 

PUroput  t^tirryjffXjIut,  Ej. 

T*/^.  pyntr/ru4,  Zy 

Vttfperiilift  /rjrmfMuM,  Ej. 

f>*p,  /«/i  ^in/ytM« ,  Ej . 

Vt^p,  lahiatuM,  Ej. 

Mr  HiAf^/n§  et^anctert  of  tbe««  tpe^^et  «e  aeeoM- 
pan^H  b^  remarkt  od  the  fcear^.u  'jf  iL«  yextnl  genefm  of 
LaU  Ui  tbe  d.»tnct  is  which  i:>?ir  <y^-Kir. 

H^juet  of  haU  </  exutin;:  *f^«ne*  *erc  f  jond  in  the  carttie* 
of  ttje  |ryp%um  at  K.'/»tntz,  tLii^  «:Ui  tL«  ivau^r^  of  otArr 
exutin?  »pe*".*-*.  arid  ».iri  iL«  v.  r,*?*  of  ext.r,^  arrrtaW 

CHEIROSTE'MON  PJ^%TANOIl>ES,  a  nx»t  tin- 
IfuUr  plant  lKrlvn:nn^  to  tL.«  na.:aral  order  BosilAcae,  a£«d 
C'ftnaunAy  called  the  •  harxl-tree/  in  roo»equesce  of  its 
ataa»eof  beju^  fto  arranged  at  to  pnr^nt  an  apperaranee 
aofoevhat  frimjlar  to  that  of  a  haman  h&Tkd.  It  is  a  ..ftj 
tree,  with  the  h-<Lh.t  of  a  plaoe,  a&d  a  ir\iiJL  abicn^t  as  ti^^ciL 
as  a  man's  l/>d>  :  Us  bead  diride*  inVj  a  r^'jioher  of  cV>se 
h''nzvijtal  brai.ches,  which  are  of  a  trovm^h  cr.>.ur  tovards 
tltcir  ext!eui)Ues  in  eonsf^ueCAce  of  tLe  Lumber  of  ^bort 
lawn-coWurtd  hairi  that  be««t  t^e^l.  Ti-e  Ua-ses  are  heart- 
hhuiPt>i,hli'/t'i\y  fcrren-lobed,  sat  or  ei^bt  icches  lor.g,  nA 
a  iiiiie  tu^/Uied;  ther  are  a  rich  deep  srreen  en  the  upper 
s^Je«  afjd  are  ooiered  wiib  fawn-cobared  hairs  on  the  asder 
¥il€,  Tlije  fl'/wen  are  of  a  bnght  red,  and  appear  at  the 
e;»dft  of  the  branches ;  thej  consist  of  three  external  lanceo* 
IkU:  brownish  bracts,  and  a  hell-shaped  fleshy  angular 
ru;)X,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  bright  red  inside, 
covered  externally  with  a  russet  down  ;  it  is  deeply  divided 
into  five  lobes,  and  is  marked  on  the  outside  at  the  base 
with  five  prominences,  which  correspond  with  an  equal 
number  of  little  pits  filled  with  a  slightly  viscid  whitish 
fluid.  There  is  no  corolla.  There  are  five  stamens  com- 
bined into  a  central  column-like  tube,  from  the  apex  of 
which  proceed  five  long  slender  sharp-pointed  processes, 
which  are  all  curved  one  way,  coloured  red,  and  look  very 
niuch  hke  what  one  might  imagine  to  be  the  claws  of  a 
'lemon's  hand ;  on  their  convex  side  these  processes  bear 
ilie  anthers.  The  fruit  is  a  large  woody  five-celled  five- 
halved  cap^iulc.  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seeds  in  each 
t*ri\,  Ti#e  »fri'/ular  form  of  the  stamens  and  their  large  size 
hi«  p.'f.  ,«-f»d  u..%  tree  an  o*v*,Tt  of  curiosity  and  veneration 
i.'i  \I»rx,'.o  !:  .tu  l.'i*e  ;ii;'i^ai'.r-%l :  the  native  Mexicans  call 
It  '/>  »!>e  uf  p/Ty'-'r-f-rsttv^  r.t:i#*r  '4  M'xrj'olx'frhtquatihiti, 
V  -u  fi.tr  'tv*'  .wi%  rn^'ik^'.",  A'i^A  4/t  MiratJk,  and  the 
h-  ;•  'u  ii  *i^i  Itt*,  V»  ii.-.  tt.to-*-  It  a  r't^i-'-w  v.,^«t^.t  of  ad- 
1*. ./••-'>£*  «4i«  t'j.iti  :fl  a--  y»-5  .«jv  in  i  \^\^  \^-*s^  vtf  known, 

we*t  '/f  ti.e  '-•t^  *A  Mcxz-o.  7  re  *  'w«rr»  t^  u  i»  ;.M.Trt  were 
•o  o>fj»t jfjtiV  jrath«.Ted  b)  the  1^4  a.-.*  as  oi;eru  of  lene- 
r^i.'^n.  that  tin,-  frurt  n*^\er  npen«fvj,  and  ^  was  n-jt  till  the 
y-ar  l*!OI  that  cuttiri'^s  transferred  to  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  M«r4^*o  rtruok  root,  and  be^an  to  multiply  this  vegetable 
wMid'T.  The  onirinal  tree  must  be  much  more  antient 
in^ri  f  i.e  f9A\t\\ur^x  of  Mexico,  for  it  has  been  distinctly  de- 
ft* r.s-d  hjr  th»,-  Spanish  historians.  The  people  of  Toluca 
\u  ./jf.e  thii  the  tree  is  one  and  indivisible,  that  no  other 
t»  *♦  e%er  cr«'at/-d,  dot  any  ever  propagated  ;  seeds,  however, 
».«%e  »#*--'ri  pr/dured  from  the  younj»  planU  in  the  Botanic 
fiifi'-n,  M'.ii/-o.  wherj.-e  they  may  now  be  procured  without 
r!.ih.  iiliy.  PUnts  of  It  were  thu*  obtained  some  years  since 
h>  Mr.  Ufn».ert.  of  B^ton  House,  in  Wiltshire,  and  they 

•  re  not  unrr/fnro/>n  m  larjfe  collections.  As  many  Mexican 
\UiA%  are  h^rdy  in  this  country,  it  has  been  hoped  that  this 

♦  jfioti.  tree  wwld  prr/ve  so  U>o :  a  plant  of  it,  however,  ex- 
f  •'  'i  to  the  m  .nter  a^airi»t  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 


es.:tm:  S^uctr  U  TcrtJflM  G«c&.  aor  Lnia. perished. 
A;^.  ytsr^^k:^  .1  js  UK  Uuif  i£X£  tf^cr  aOfSftt  mCL  \  ty  e 
B«:re  ix'/rr:*-'.  ijc,  ^  iatt  £ac  fusase,  iK  aeLc^  to  t:;e 
saisr*^  irier  B-c:  Ttyy»'.  wi..ti  cscau-t*  csKrelv  ef  p'..:.:* 
■a;ai<»fii  'Ji  vmI:  a^ii,  mccjLt.  s«:cr.zls£iA£..2jr  tbe  U  -f 
'^  v:je  Mexjcaiis  ^:  i^ie  esc^rarv.  .:  is  £ca.-T  Lc^i  v  . .  .n 
G;>a>*Ta  a.  wijere  w^jue  i'jn-m  zi  ^  'f*'^  dCibcued  i«<ar :'  e 
ctT  ^  t^a:  L.ase  z.j  ice  £if  laie  F^^  -  ^jfesicv  Cerrai:  tr«. 
The  La^i-iree  a  uui  to  i:r:L  a  *trv  iirze  nee,  wh:^  .  r  rtr- 
serres  :1k  ka^es  a^  i^  jear  r:i.^i.  azfi  fxBtt  a  f ne  >ijj.i • 
'riii^T.  Jl/wer-sr  :r  N-T*cL2«r,  Dbcks^'^cs;  and  Jan  uu-^. 
.  See  nrrr^'fW,  Hu^  K«l.  .V:c.  H%$f^  voL  i^  ed.  ^ 
p.  5  : : :  Veur.r.:>=rt«  7aec2r.  Jf^sjii:: ;  Ljfwiatgg^iy  Ditix-ri^ 
J'.::ic- ir»5:  T-*«=»  =;  .Aril  pf rr^p^  ^  Jil.  L a. ;  Huiub. 


e,  fruit  oprned;  J.  sr<-;:,n  of  x^-tia*:  fc-uit,  sbonri&f  the  dkipoBtkM  v»f  tbf 
8e<*(U;  r.  pi>til  and  bra.ls:  d,  fi.virr  of«^Df«i  to  ibov  the  tab*  «  the  statntu* 
aad  the  fk\^  anibrn ;  .11  thc^e  fi^rrs  are  abo«t  oac-«ixlh  !«■■  than  t.i<> 
natural  %^ic;  those  vbich  !o'.>.>v  are  tome  of  the  natvrml  ttM;,  and  ofthi-rc 
kli^'htly  majrnififd  :>  e,f.  §,  **rds\  k.  i,  •rctioBs  shawia^  the  sittiAtkm  of  iLc 
rmuFAo;  k,  the  embryo,  pUced  to  shuv  the  ootylcdoos. 

CHEKE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  learned  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  descended  from  an  antient  family  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  June  16,  1514.  He  was 
admitted  into  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1531 ,  where 
his  early  studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  the  latter  of  which  was  then  almost  uni- 
versally neglected.  After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  wa:» 
chosen  Greek  lecturer  of  the  university,  and  about  1540  be- 
came the  first  professor  of  that  language  in  the  university, 
upon  King  Henry  VIII.*s  foundation.  He  was  highly  in- 
strumented in  bringing  it  into  repute,  and  directed  his  atten 
tion  more  particularly  to  reform  and  restore,  what  he  con^^i- 
dered,  the  original  pronimciation  of  it  Cheke,  while  pr\>- 
fessor,  was  at  the  same  time  University  Orator.  In  1543 
he  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  where  he  also  studKnl 
for  a  short  time;  and  in  1544  was  sent  for  to  court,  to  be 
made  joint-tutor  for  the  Latin  tongue  with  Sir  Anthon> 
Cooke  to  Prince  Edward.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  for  some  time  under  his  care.  About  1  544 
too  he  became  a  canon  (it  is  believed  a  lay  canon,  for  tbei* 
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is  no  proof  of  his  having  taken  orders)  of  King  Henrv  VIII.'s 
first  foundation  of  the  college  in  Oxford,  which  has  heen 
since  called  Christ  Church ;  hut  upon  the  dissolution  of  that 
foundation  in  1545,  he  was  allowed  a  pension  in  the  room  of 
his  canonry.    When  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne  he 
rewarded  Cheke  with  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  marks,  and 
made  him  one  or  two  favourahle  grants  in  purchase  of  mo- 
nastic property.    In  1548  he  had  a  erant  of  the  college  of 
Stoke  hy  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  the  year  following  the 
house  and  site  of  the  priory  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
but  surrendered  his  annuity  upon  receiving  the  latter  grant 
The  king  likewise  caused  him,  by  a  mandamus,  to  be  elected 
provost  of  King*s  College,  Cambridge.     In  1550  he  was 
made  chief  gentleman  of  the  kins*s  privy  chamber,  and  in 
1551  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.     About  this  time 
lie  was  engaged  in  various  conferences  and  disputations,  on 
the  Protestant  side,  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament,  tran- 
substantiation,  &c.    In  1552  he  became  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  soon  after  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  privy- 
councillor.    This  was  the  height  of  Sir  John  Cheke*s  for- 
tunes.   His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  induced  him  to 
approve  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  Lady  Jane 
Gray ;  and  he  acted  for  a  very  short  time  as  secretary  to  her 
and  her  council  after  King  Edward's  decease.  Upon  Mary's 
accession  to  the  throne  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
an  indictment  was  drawn  up  against  him :  but  he  remained 
in  prison,  and  the  year  following,  having  been  stripped  of 
his  whole  substance,  received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty 
September  3,  1554.    Foreseeing  the  days  of  persecution,  he 
obtained  a  licence   to  travel  for  some  time,  and  went  to 
Basle,  and  thence  to  Italy      At  Padua  he  renewed  his 
Greek  studies:  and  afterwards,  in  his  return  from  Italy, 
settled  at  Strasburg,  where  he  was  so  reduced  in  circum- 
stances as  to  be  obliged  to  read  a  Greek  lecture  for  subsist- 
ence.   In  the  beginning  of  1 556  he  came^  by  a  treacherous 
invitation,  to  Brussels,  though  under  misgivings,  which 
were  only  allayed  by  the  consultation  of  astrology,  a  pseudo- 
science  to  which  Sir  John  Cheke  was  unfortunately  attached, 
and  which  upon  this  occasion  deluded  him.    Between  Brus- 
sels and  Antwerp  he  fell  into  a  snare.    He  was  seized  by 
order  of  Philip  II.,  blind-folded,  thrown  into  a  waggon,  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  harbour,  put  on  board  a  ship  under 
hatches,  and  brought  again  to  the  Tower  of  London.    He 
soon  found  that  this  was  on  account  of  his  religion.    The 
desire  of  gaining  the  reconciliation  of  so  great  a  man  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  induced  the  queen  to  send  not  only  two  of 
her  chaplains,  but  Dr.  Feckenham,  at  that  time  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  endeavour  to  convert  him.    The  chaplains  had 
no  success  with  their  arguments ;  but  Feckenham's  were 
brought  into  a  narrower  cOmpass :  he  said,  *  Either  comply 
or  burn.*    Cheke  could  not  withstand  the  dreadful  alter- 
native.    On  July  15,  after  a   previous  negotiation  with 
Cardinal  Pole,  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  and  declared  his 
readiness  to  obey  her  laws  and  other  orders  of  religion.    He 
al'ierwards  not  only  made  his  solemn  submission  before  the 
cardinat,  but  on  the  4th  of  October  made  a  public  recanta- 
tion before  the  queen,  and  after  that  before  the  whdle  court. 
Upon  these  mortifications  his  lands  were  restored  to  him, 
but  upon  condition  of  an  exchange  with  the  queen  for  others. 
The  papists,  by  way  of  triumph,  were  not  merely  content 
with  watching  him :  they  obliged  him  to  keep  company  gene- 
rally with  Catholics,  and  even  to  be  present  at  the  examina^ 
tions  and  convictions  of  those  they  termed  heretics.    Re- 
morse and  vexation  sate  at  last  so  heavy  on  Choke's  mind, 
that  he  pined  away  with  shame  and  regret.    He  died  Sep- 
tember 13,  1557,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  and  was  buried 
in  the  north  chapel  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Alban, 
Wood  Street,  London.  For  the  list  of  Sir  John  Cheke*s  works, 
we  refer  to  the  authorities  whence  the  present  notice  of 
him  has  been  drawn.    Some  of  them  are  in  very  elegant 
Latin.    One  of  his  pieces,  entitled  *  The  Hurt  of  Sedition, 
how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth,'  written  on  occasion 
of  the  insurrections  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk  in  1549,  was 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Gerard  Lan^baine  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  in  1641,  for  the  use  and  consideration  of  those  who 
took  arms  against  Charles  L     Few  of  Sir  John  Cheke's 
works  would  suit  the  reading  of  the  present  day.    Still  he 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  polite  litera- 
ture in  England.  (Strype's  Life  of  Cheke,  8vo.  Lend.  1705  ; 
Hin<rr,  Brii,f  old  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  1309 ;  Bliss's  edit,  of  Wood's 
Alhenm  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  Chalmerses  Biogr,  Diet, 
vol.  ix.  p.  225.) 


CHELIIXyNIUM,  a  small  FApaTeraoeoas  genus,  the 
only  species  of  which  is  a  glaucous  rather  hairy  annual,  with 
small  yellow  flowers,  a  siliqu^se  capsule,  and  oran^e-coloured 
juice,  not  at  all  uncommon  in  waste  places  in  this  country ; 
it  is  commonly  called  Celandine,  and  possesses  no  useful 
properties  worth  naming. 
CHE'LMON,  a  jenus  of  fishes.  [Chjbtodon.] 
CHELMSFORD,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Chelmsford,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county 
of  Essex,  of  which  it  is  the  county  town,  28  mUes  N.E.  by 
£.  from  London,  on  the  high  road  to  Ipswich, 

Chelmsford  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  antient  ford  on  the  river  Chelmer,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  river  Cam.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  bishops  of  London.  But  it  was  never 
a  place  of  any  importance  till  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  when 
Maurice,  then  bishop  of  London,  built  a  stone  bridge  over 
the  river  Cam,  and  diverting  the  road  which  previously 
passed  through  Writtle,  made  Chelmsford  the  great  tho- 
roughfare to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  From  this  time  the  town 
has  gradually  increased  in  importance.  It  consists  princi^ 
pally  of  three  streets,  which  are  macadamized,  and  partially 
lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The 
inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring, 
called  Surge's  Well,  about  one  mile  fh)m  the  town.  The 
water  is  conducted  through  pipes  into  a  reservoir,  over 
which  is  a  dome  supported  by  six  Doric  columns.  A  hand- 
some stone  bridge  was  erected  over  the  Cam  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  connecting  the  town  with  the  hamlet 
of  Moulsham,  and  replacing  the  old  bridge  built  by  Bishop 
Maurice. 

The  shire  hall  is  a  handsome  building,  fronted  with  Port- 
land stone.  The  basement,  which  is  rustic,  supports  four 
Ionic  pillars ;  between  the  pillars  are  three  figures  in  basso- 
rilievo,  of  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Mercy.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  besides  two  commodious  courts,  are  a  grand- 
jury-room  and  witness-room,  and  an  assembly-room,  86  feet 
by  30  feet,  where  public  balls  are  held  at  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas. Over  the  chimney-piece  of  the  grand-jury  room  is  a 
handsome  bust  of  Thomas  Gardiner  Bramston,  Esq.,  twenty 
years  a  chairman  of  the  quarter-sessions.  The  old  jail, 
built  in  1779,  is  now  only  used  for  debtors,  and  the  house  of 
correction,  which  adjoins  it,  for  female  convicts.  A  new 
jail  has  lately  been  erected  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  at 
Springfield.  It  is  built  on  the  radiating  principle,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  272  prisoners,  although  it  has 
contained  many  more.  During  the  late  war  two  extensive 
barrabks  were  erected  near  the  town,  which  could  accommo- 
date 4000  men,  but  they  have  recently  been  pulled  down. 
The  theatre  is  a  neat  building.  Races  take  place  annually 
at  Galley-wood  Common,  about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
The  market-day  is  Friday ;  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  12th 
May  and  12th  November,  principally  for  horses  and  cattle. 
The  assizes  for  the  county  are  neld  here,  as  well  as  four 
quarter- sessions  and  four  petty  sessions. 

The  population  of  Chelmsford  in  1931  was  5435,  of  whom 
2885  were  females.  . 

The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sary of  Essex  and  Kent.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary ;  the  body  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  and  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  the  later  style  of  English  architecture.  The 
tower  is  square  and  embattled,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire.  The  archdeacon  holds  his  court  in  this  church,  and 
the  wills  and  records  are  deposited  in  an  office  over  the  south 
porch.  A  new  chapel  is  now  being  erected  by  subscription 
(Ausust,  1836).  There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, one  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  one  for  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Edward  VI.  The  school,  in  common  with  those  at  Maldon 
and  Brentwood,  has  an  exhibition  of  6/.  per  annum  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  The  management  of  the  school  is 
vested  in  four  hereditary  trustees.  The  school-house  was 
rebuilt  in  1782,  by  R.  Benger,  Esq.*  on  the  site  of  a  more 
antient  one  built  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell. 

Chelmsford  has  a  charity  school,  for  the  maintenance, 
clothing,  and  education  of  fifty  boys,  founded  in  1713,  and 
one  for  twenty  girls,  founded  in  1714,  both  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  a  Lancasterian,  an  infant,  and  a 
national  school  for  children  of  both  sexes ;  six  alms-houses, 
founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  were  rebuilt  in  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  William  Mildmay,  £sq.    There  aro 
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also  four  ftlmsliouses  in  Baddow-lane.     (Communieation 
from  Chelmifhrd) 

CHELO^fA'RIUM,  a  genut  of  Coleopteroos  insects. 
[ElatbridxI. 

CUEIXyNIA  (Oodart),  a  genus  of  Lepidopterous 
insecU,  of  the  section  Noctuma  (Latreille).  and  fiimily 
ArctiicUf  (Leach).  Before  we  proceed  with  an  account  of 
this  genus,  which  contains  two  of'the  most  conspicuous  and 
hcautiful  of  the  British  moths,  it  may  he  well  hriefljr  to 
state  the  characters  of  the  feimily  Arctiida,  as  far  as  the 
diversified  hahit  of  the  species  will  admit  The  palpi  are 
two  in  numher,  mostly  tnree-jointed  and  hairy.  The  an- 
tennio  have  a  double  series  of  pectinations;  thorax  large; 
the  apex  of  the  body  generally  furnished  with  a  tuft ;  wings 
closing  so  as  to  form  an  angle  by  their  junction,  or  folding 
horizontally.  The  males  are  usually  larger  than  the  fe- 
males;  larvo  generally  very  hairy,  frequently  furnished 
with  numerous  tufts,  those  on  the  tail  and  towards  the  head 
the  longer. 

The  genus  Chelonia  is  synonymous  with  Arctia  of 
Schrank ;  the  latter  name  is  generally  adopted  by  British 
entomologists  from  its  priority :  the  term  Chelonia  is  open 
to  another  objection,  being  commonly  used  to  designate  a 
section  of  tortoises. 

Arctia  Caja,  the  large  Tiger  Moth',  is  very  common  in 
the  South  of  England,  out  apparently  less  so  in  the  North. 
The  expanded  wings  measure  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  \xi  width ;  the  upper  wings  are  of  a  chocolate-brown 
colour,  with  numerous  irregular  cream-coloured  markings ; 
the  under  wings  are  scarlet,  with  five  or  six  large  blue-black 
spots ;  the  body  is  also  scarlet,  or  pinkish  above,  with  several 
transverse  black  bands ;  on  the  under  side  the  ground-colour 
is  black,  with  pink  bands :  the  head  and  thorax  are  brown, 
separated  with  a  red  ring ;  tho  legs  are  red  at  the  base,  and 
the  antenna)  are  white. 

The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  found  in  great  abundance 
near  London,  and  is  frequently  seen  crawling  on  pathways  : 
it  is  covered  with  long  black  hairs,  and  when  touched  will 
roll  itself  up  in  a  ring :  it  feeds  upon  a  great  variety  of 
plants,  but  seems  most  fund  of  lettuce,  groundsel,  and 
chickweed.  The  lar^a  is  found  in  the  spring  months,  and 
turns  into  a  pupa  about  June;  the  pupa  is  enclosed  in 
a  loose  web  of  a  white  colour ;  the  motn  appears  in  the 
autumn. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable  in  its  imago  state ;  we 
have  seen  soecimens  in  which  the  upper  wing  is  nearly  all 
white,  and  otiiers  in  which  the  white  is  almost  obliterated: 
the  spots  on  the  under  wing  vary  also  considerably ;  they 
sometimes  run  one  into  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  band. 

Arctia  Viliica,  the  cream-spot  tiger  moth,  is  the  only 
other  well  authenticated  British  species ;  it  is  far  less  abun- 
dant than  the  other.  The  upper  wings  are  black,  with  about 
eight  large  cream-coloured  spots;  the  under  wings  are 
jrellowish,  spotted  more  or  less  with  black,  and  has  an 
irregular  black  fascia  near  the  margin ;  the  abdomen  is 
reddish,  spotted  with  black ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  black ; 
the  latter  nas  two  cream-coloured  spots. 

The  cateroillar  very  much  resembles  the  one  last  de- 
scribed, but  has  a  red  bead  and  legs  of  the  same  colour; 
like  the  last  it  feeds  upon  i-arious  plants,  particularly  the 
chickweed.  The  moth  appears  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
is  rather  less  than  the  large  ti^er. 

CHELCNIA  (Herpetolocy.)     [Tortoism.] 

CHBLO'NIANS.    [Tortoisxs.] 

CHELO'NOBIA.   ICirrhipeda.] 

CHELONU'RA.    [Tortoisks.] 

CHELSEA,  formerly  a  village  reckoned  about  two  miles 
from  London,  but  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  suburbs. 
It  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  the  hundred  of 
OssuUton,  Middlesex.  Tho  parish  of  Sl  Luke,  Chelsea,  is 
stated  in  the  returns  of  1831  to  contain  780  statute  acres 
and  32.371  inhabitants. 

Chelsea  is  on  a  shght  eminence,  about  fifteen  feet  above 
the  Thames.  The  etymology  of  the  name  has  raised  con- 
siderable discussion ;  in  *  Domesdav*  it  is  written  Cemehede 
and  C belched,  and  Sir  Tliomas  Afore,  who  had  a  house 
here,  wrote  it  Chelchith.  In  the  16th  centurv  it  began  to 
be  written  Chelsey.  It  was  once  a  favourite  place  of  resort, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  residences  here, 
and  there  were  several  noted  taverns  and  public-houses 
with  gardens,  which  were  much  frequented  in  the  1 7th  and 
18th  centuries. 

The  Royal  Hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  is  at  Chelsea.    In 


the  reign  of  James  I.,  Dr.  Sutcltffe,  dean  of  Exeter,  projected 
a  college  for  the  study  ofpolemical  divinity,  which  met  wit  h 
the  king*8  approbation.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  build 
ing  was  laid  on  May  8th,  1609.  In  the  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration it  is  termed  '  King  James*s  College  atCbelsey.*  But 
though  royally  patronized,  and  also  endowed  with  consider- 
able revenues  by  Dr.  Sutoliffe,  the  college  never  flourished. 
It  was  ultimately  seized  by  the  parliament  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  appropriated  to  different  purposes.  Qiarles  II. 
gave  it  to  the  then  newly-established  Royal  Society ;  but  not 
being  adapted  to  their  use,  it  was  restored  to  the  king  for 
1300/.  in  order  that  the  site  might  be  occupied  by  the  Royal 
Hospital. 

Tne  architect  of  the  Royal  Hospital  was  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  16th  Februar>\ 
1682,  by  the  king,  who  was  attended  by  a  great  concourse 
of  nobility  and  gentry.  The  building  was  completed  in 
1690,  at  an  expense,  it  is  stated,  of  1 50,000/.  It  is  of  brick, 
ornamented  with  stone  quoins,  cornices,  pediments,  ancl 
columns.  The  building  consists  of  three  courts,  two  of 
which  are  spacious  Quadrangles ;  the  third,  the  central  one, 
is  open  on  the  south  side  next  the  Thames.  It  consists 
of  three  sides  of  a  square,  ornamented  with  porticos  and 
piazzas,  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  north  front 
is  simple  in  its  style,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings,  in 
a  straight  line,  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  plain  por- 
tico. In  the  centre  of  the  hospital  are  the  chapel  and  the 
great  dining-hall. 

The  business  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  is  managed 
by  commissioners  appointed  under  the  great  seal.  The 
establishment  consists  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, with  various  subordinate  officers.  There  are  usually 
upwards  of  500  invalids  in  the  hospital,  who  are  divided  into 
classes,  and  regulated  by  militarv  discipline.  In  addition  to 
their  provision  and  clothing,  they  receive  a  weekly  pav, 
varying,  according  to  rank  and  service,  from  SdioSs.  Cui. 
The  outtoensioners  of  Chelsea  '.hospital  amounted  lately 
to  upwards  of  85,000,  who  receive  from  5d.  to  3*.  6d.  per 
day. 

There  is  n1«o  in  Chelsea  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 
The  building  is  ou  an  extensive  plan ;  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York  m  1801,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1805.  It  is  appropriated  to  tho  support  and  edu- 
cation of  children  (especially  orphans)  of  soldiers  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

The  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London  have  a  botanical 
garden  at  Chelsea.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  statue,  by  Ry»- 
brack,  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  from  whom  the  company  re- 
ceived the  freehold  of  the  ground,  the  consideration  paid 
being  an  annual  presentation  of  plants  to  the  Royal  So- 
cietv. 

The  old  oarish  church  of  Chelsea  not  being  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  tne  rapidly-increasing  population,  a  new  church 
was  erected,  which  was  consecrated  in  1824.  It  is  a  spa- 
cious and  magnificent  building,  in  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  old  church  is  now  thejparish  chi^wl.  The 
parish  is  in  the  diocese  of  London.  Tne  average  gross  an- 
nual income  of  the  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  is  1003/. ; 
he  appoints  the  minister  of  the  parish  chapel,  whose  inoom« 
is  300/. 

In  the  educational  returns  of  1835,  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  forty  daily  schools  (exclusive  of  the  Ro\;iJ 
Mihtary  Asylum)  in  Chelsea,  in  several  of  which  there 
were  endowments  for  educating  children  gratuitously, 
and  thirty  other  schools,  besides  several  not  enumerated 
in  the  return.  (Lysons*s  Envtrons  of  London;  Faulkner's 
Chelsea.) 

CHELTENHAM,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of 
Cheltenham,  eastern  division  of  Gloucestershire,  88  mile» 
W.  by  N.  from  London,  8  miles  N.E.  from  Gloucester, 
and  39i  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Bath.  The  area  of  the  parish 
is  3740  acres.  The  town  lies  in  the  east  Quarter  of  the 
parish  ;  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  particularly  N.W,  and  S., 
in  which  directions  the  limits  of  the  parish  aJford  ample 
space  for  its  extension.  Cheltenham  was  created  a  parlia- 
mentary borough  under  the  Reform  Act ;  the  borough  u 
CO- extensive  with  the  parish,  and  returns  one  member.  Tlio 
town  is  a  polling  place  for  the  eastern  division  of  tlie 
county. 

The  town  of  Cheltenham  owes  Us  existence  to  its  mineral 
springs  and  iU  plcabant  situation.  The  Cotswold  hills  form 
an  immense  amphitheatre  on  the  N.E. ;  and  the  valley  lU 
which  it  lies  being  open  on  the  S.  and  W.  renders  its  tern- 
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From  the  teventb  to  the  teyenteenth  century,  or  what 
Bergman  terma  the  middle  age,  many  important  facts  were 
ditcovered,  and  leyeral  products  were  added  to  the  meagre 
list  which  has  been  given.  We  shall  now  notice  the  va- 
rious new  preparations,  which  include  some  most  im- 
portant instruments  of  analysis.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  up  to  the  present  period,  the  acetic  acid  was  the  only 
one  known ;  but  several  new  acids  were  now  added.  Basil 
Valentine  described  the  process  for  making  what  he  calls 
oleum  vitrioli,  a  name  bv  which  it  is  commonly  yet  known, 
though  more  correctly  called  sulphuric  acid,  from  green  vitriol, 
or  sulphate  of  iron ;  and  Domflsus  describes  another  process 
for  preparing  the  same  acid,  which,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  tne  vessel  used  in  making  it,  was  called  oleum  sulphuris 
per  eampanam.  Nitric  acid  was  obtained  by  Raymond 
Lully  from  nitre;  his  process  was  much  improved  by 
Glauber,  who  employed,  as  at  the  present  time,  sulphuric 
acid  to  decompose  the  nitre ;  by  this  he  produced  the  acidum 
nitri  fdmans,  or  Glauber's  spirit  of  nitre ;  from  common  salt 
the  same  chemist  procured  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
spiritus  salis  Glauberi,  since  called  marine,  muriatic,  or  hy- 
drochloric acid.  Aqua  regia  was  nrepared  by  Hollandus, 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  brine ;  this  fluid  was  so 
named  on  account  of  its  power  of  dissolving  gold,  the  king 
of  metals. 

Several  salts  and  some  alkaline  bodies  were  also  dis- 
oovered,  or  more  perfectly  known,  during  this  period.  Geber 
deseribes  the.  process  of  rendering  the  alkali  of  tartar  (car- 
bonate of  potash)  caustic  by  means  of  lime ;  he  takes  some 
notice  also  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  he  mentions  borax. 
Glauber  described  the  salt  which  yet  bears  his  namb,  the 
sal  mirabile  Glauberi,  or  sulphate  of  soda ;  he  described 
also  what  he  terms  sal  secretus,  which  is  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. Raymond  Lully  added  some  important 'observa- 
tions :  he  mentions  the  deliquescent  property  of  potash,  and 
the  production  of  the  volatile  alkali,  or  ammonia,  by  putre- 
faction ;  and  Basil  Valentine  notices  its  evolution  from  sal 
ammoniac  by  the  fixed  alkalis. 

To  Crollius  chemistry  is  indebted  for  the  preparation,  or 
at  an?  rate  for  the  description,  of  several  saline  substances : 
thus  he  terms  the  salt  obtained  by  saturating  vitriolic  acid 
with  the  alkali  of  tartar  tartarus  vitriolatus,  a  name  not 
yet  quite  extinct ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  this  salt,  when  obtained  by  other  processes,  was 
similar  in  its  nature.  Crollius  also  mentions  the  salt  or  acid 
of  amber ;  and  Bartholetus,  sugar  of  milk.  The  digestive 
salt  of  Sylvius  was  also  discovered  by  the  chemist  whose 
name  it  bears :  it  has  since  been  named  muriate  of  potash : 
its  oresent  appellation  is  chloride  of  potassium. « 

Of  the  earths  in  general  but  little  was  known,  and  even 
that  little,  Bergman  remarks,  was  unsupported  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry ;  clay  was  distinguished  from  sand,  but 
not  by  its  genuine  chemical  characters.  Except  alum,  few 
earthy  salts  were  known.  Hollandus  describes  chloride  of 
calcium  under  the  name  of  sal  ammonia  fixus. 

Among  the  metals,  antimony  was  described  by  Basil 
Valentine  in  1490 ;  bismuth  by  Agricola  in  1530 ;  and  zinc 
by  Paracelsus  also  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Bergman 
says  that  Sohroeder  describes  the  process  of  reducing 
arsenie  in  his  Pharmaoopcaia  of  1649;  but  Brandt  first 
examined  it  with  considerable  accuracy  in  1733.  Manv 
metallio  salts  were  known  and  examined  in  this  perioa. 
Nitrate  of  silver  was  called  magisterium  argenti,  vel  chrv- 
atalU  Dians ;  when  fused  it  was,  as  now,  used  as  a  caustic, 
and  was  called  by  Angelo  Sala  lapis  infemalis.  Crollius  gave 
the  appellation  of  luna  cornua  to  chloride  of  silver ;  he 
mentions  also  mercurius  dulcis,  or  calomel.  The  binoxide 
of  mercury  prepared  by  nitric  acid,  he  calls  Arcanum  Coralli- 
num  Paracelsi ;  acetate  of  tin,  sal  Jovis ;  and  deutoxide  of 
antimony,  antimonum  diaphoreticum. 

Basil  Valentine  gives  an  account  of  acetate  of  lead,  under 
the  name  of  saccharum  Satumi,  and  mentions  the  butter  of 
antimony,  or  chloride;  and  the  white  precipitate  obtained 
from  it  by  water  is  called  mercurium  vitse  by  ParaoeUus, 
and  pulvis  angelicus  by  Algarotti.  That  important  medi- 
cine, the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  was  first  used  by 
Mynsicht,  and  called  tartarum  emeticum.  Basil  Valentine 
and  Paracelsus  observed,  that  muriate  of  ammonia  combined 
and  sublimed  with  some  metallic  oxides,  producing  in  the 
case  of  iron  a  compound  originally  called  flores  martiales. 
It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  ike  sulphates  of  iron  and 
eopper  were  known  by  the  names  of  green  and  blue  vitriol, 
^*^  Uielr  nature  was  understood ;  in  this  period  the  white 


vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  was  made,  though  it«  oomi'ositi'in 
was  imperfectly  elucidated. 

That  siilphur  was  known  before  the  age  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  in  this  neriod  Bati 
Valentine  describes  a  solution  of  it  in  the  fixed  alkali,  p  i- 
tash.  Beguinus  mentions  it  as  dissolved  in  the  volatile  al- 
kali, or  ammonia,  and  Vi^nerus  suspected  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  phlogiston  and  vitriolic  acid.  Basil  ValentitK 
mentions  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  flBthers,but  very  slightly ; 
but  Crollius  has  described  distinctly  the  art  of  preparing  the 
former.  Thaddeus,  Villanovanus,  and  Raymond  Lully 
describe  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  last  calls  the  strongest  spirit 
alcohol,  a  name  which  it  yet  retains ;  he  mentions  the  se- 
lAration  of  the  water  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potash,  while 
Basil  Valentine  prefers  lime  for  the  same  purpose.  Ray- 
mond Lully  described  the  aerated  volatile  alkali,  or  carlio- 
nate  of  ammonia.  Aeriform  bodies  began  to  excite  atten- 
tion at  this  period.  Van  Helmont  noticed  some  of  the  pro- 
Esrties  of  what  he  calls  gas  sylvestre,  or  carbonic  acid  ga<> : 
e  observes  that  it  is  invisible,  but  that  it  was  fixed  in  IkmIic?. 
and  he  attributes  the  phenomena  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane  t» 
its  presence. 

From  the  middle  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  several  learned  societies  were  formed.  The  Academy 
del  Cimento  was  founded  at  Florence  in  1651,  the  Rovn' 
Society  at  London  in  1 660.  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  in  1666 :  these  societies  greatly  promoted  and  advaiircti 
physics  and  experimental  chemistry.  In  1700  the  Prus>i;in 
Acioulemy  also  took  its  ride,  on  the  model  of  that  of  France. 
Before,  howeyer.  these  societies  existed,  a  curious  work  \vu^ 
published  in  1630  by  Jean  Rey,  a  physician  of  Perii^rd  :  it 
is  entitled  Sur  la  Recherche  de  la  cause  par  laquelle  Estain 
et  le  Plomb  augmentent  de  poids  quand  an  lee  cakine,  I n 
this  work,  which  excited  little  or  no  attention  among  his 
contemporaries,  the  author,  without  apparently  making  aii> 
experiments,  but  relying  upon  those  of  others,  shows  that 
the  weight  which  metals  acquire  during  calcination  is  de- 
rived from  the  union  of  air  with  the  metal ;  he  suppo>r^ 
that  air  is  miscible  with  other  bodies  besides  metals,  and 
states  that  it  may  be  expelled  from  water.  Rey  is  genera  ilv 
considered  as  the  person  who  first  showed  that  air  is  fixoi 
in  bodies  during  calcination ;  but  in  support  of  this  opinion 
he  quotes  Libavius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  having  asct-r- 
tained  the  increase  of  weight  in  lead  by  its  conversion  into 
a  calx. 

Newton  himself  contributed  some  new  and  general  idea< 
on  chemical  phenomena  to  the  Royal  Society ;  he  observr« 
that  sugar  dissolves  in  water,  alkalis  unite  with  acids,  meta^ 
dissolve  in  acids,  and  he  inquires  whether  these  effects  arc 
not  occasioned  by  an  attraction  between  their  particU*^. 
Copper  dissolved  in  aquafortis  is  thrown  down  by  inm.  I  ^ 
not  this,  he  inquires,  because  the  particles  of  the  iron  have 
a  stronger  attraction  for  the  particles  of  the  acid  than  tho>e 
of  copper;  and  do  not  different  bodies  attract  each  other 
with  different  degrees  of  force  ? 

The  principal  and  early  chemical  investigators  of  tlio 
Royal  Society  were  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Slare.  The  first  ot 
these  was  the  greatest  chemist  and  one  of  the  most  activo 
experimenters  of  his  age ;  to  him  the  science  is  indebttnl 
for  the  introduction  of  tests,  or  re-agents,  for  detecting  th^ 
presence  of  other  bodies ;  he  overturned  the  idea  which  was 
then  commonly  entertained,  that  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fire  were  the  real  elements  of  things.  Res|>ectin<r 
infiiammable  bodies,  ac\ds,  alkalis,  and  combination,  he  as- 
certained several  important  facts.  The  air  pump,  which 
had  been  invented  by  Otto  von  Guericke  of  Magdebunr. 
was  improved  by  Boyle  and  Hooke,  and  rendered  an  ini|ior- 
tant  instrument  in  chemical  investigations  respecting  air 
they  concluded,  also,  that  air  was  absolutely  necessar}*  to 
respiration  and  combustion,  and  that  a  portion  only  of  the 
atmosphere  was  employed  in  these  processes.  Hooke,  in- 
deed, arrived  at  the  sagacious  conclusion,  that  the  part  of 
the  air  necessary  to  the  above-named  processes  is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  nitre,  and  that  during  the  chemical  pro- 
cess of  combustion  this  matter  combines  with  the  bum  in  j; 
body. 

In  1674,  Mayow  of  Oxford  published  his  tracts  on  various 
philosophical  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  analogy  subsisting  between  the  phenomena  of  respira- 
tion and  combustion ;  many  of  his  conclusions  were  correct. 
though  some  of  them  were  erroneous.  He  burned  a  caml  lo 
under  a  bell  glass,  and  found  the  residual  air  so  deteriorated 
as  to  be  incapable  of  continuing  combustion;   he  then 
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caused  a  ttkouM  to  breathe  a  similar  quantity  of  air,  and  the 
neoessitjr  of  its  renewal  was  soon  apparent ;  after  this,  he 
put  a  mouse  and  a  candle  together  under  the  same  glass 
vessel,  and  he  found  that  it  lived  only  half  as  long  as  it 
had  existed  when  alone  under  the  glass.  He  then  reversed 
the  order  of  experimenting,  and  endeavoured  to  fire  com- 
bustihle  matter  in  air  which  had  been  spoiled  by  breathing, 
and  finding  no  combustion  took  place,  he  concluded  that 
*  the  nitro-aerial  particles  are  absorbed  both  by  the  candle 
and  the  animaL'  Mayow's  work  contains  a  chapter  relating 
to  the  'mutual  action  of  Salts  of  a  contrary  kind,*  or  to 
chemical  combination  and  decomposition.  A  ereat  number 
of  new  and  curious  facts  are  described  in  this  dissertation. 

Although  a  certain  degree  of  similarity  is  observable  in 
the  views  of  Boyle,  Hooke,  and  Mayow,  respecting  the  ope* 
rations  of  combustion  and  respiration,  yet  hitherto  no 
theory  had  been  attempted  on  a  broad  basis  to  account 
fur  chemical  phenomena.  But  about  this  period,  Ger- 
many, which  still  continued  the  great  school  of  practical 
clicmistry,  gained  additional  credit  by  the  labours  of  Bec- 
cher,  who  was  born  at  Spires  in  1645;  he  studied  metal- 
hir^ry  and  mineralogy  with  great  assiduity,  and  although  he 
did  not  greatly  add  to  the  collection  of  chemical  experi- 
ments, he  improved  the  instruments  of  research,  and  ren- 
dered manipulation  more  simple.  His  opinions  were,  that 
the  elements  of  bodies  are  air,  water,  and  three  earths,  one 
of  which  is  inflammable,  another  mercurial,  and  another 
fusible ;  these  three  earths,  combined  with  water,  he  sup- 
posed to  constitute  a  universal  acid  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  acids.  He  entertained  several  other  notions  which 
are  now  known  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  results 
of  experiment ;  his  greatest  merit  was  the  contrivance  of  a 
theory  by  which  all  known  facts  were  connected,  and  de- 
duced from  one  general  principle.  This  theory  was  adopted 
and  considerably  modified  by  Stahl,  and  was  by  him  pro- 
niu1<^ated  in  so  imposing  a  form  as  to  be  received  by  the 
chemical  world  almost  universally  for  nearly  a  century.  We 
shall  therefore  now  give  a  brieraccount  both  of  this  author 
and  his  opinions,  long  knowi)  as  the  Stahlian  theory. 

Geori^e  Ernest  Stahl  was  bom  in  the  year  1660,  at  Ans- 
pacii.  The  most  important  of  his  works  is  his  '  FundamenU 
Chymi®  Dogmatic®  et  Experimentalis,*  which  is  divided 
into  a  theoretical  anU  practical  part.  The  idea  that  the 
metals  were  earthy  substances  impregnated  with  an  inflam- 
mable principle  had  been  advanced  oy  Albertus  Magnus, 
j^eccher  maintained  the  existence  of  tlus  principle,  not  only 
as  the  cause  of  metallization,  but  likewise  of  combustibility ; 
and  Stahl  much  improved  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  many  ingenious  and  elaborate  exneriments.  To 
the  peculiar  principle  he  gave  the  name  of  phlogiston ;  the 
doctrine  was  called  the  Stahlian  theory.  It  rais^  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  to  the  highest  degree,  and  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  chemical  pnilosophers. 

In  explaining  the  phlogistic  or  Stahlian  theonr,  it  is  to 
be  understood  uiat  Beccher  and  Stahl  considered  aU  com- 
bustible bodies  as  compounds;  during  combustion  one  of 
the  principles  is  supposed  to  be  dissipated,  while  the  other 
remains.  Thus  when  charcoal  is  burnt,  it  is  entirely  dis- 
sipated. Stahl  therefore  supposed  that  it  was  phlogiston,  or 
the  inflammable  principle,  nearly  pure ;  by  heating  charcoal 
with  metals  which  had  been  reduced  to  calces,  or  what  were 
termed  metallic  earths,  they  resumed  their  metallic  appear- 
ance and  properties ;  therefore  the  metals  are  compounds  of 
metallic  earths  and  phlogiston.  Again,  by  heating  Glau- 
ber s  salt,  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda, 
or  the  fossil  alkali,  with  charcoal,  a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  alkali  is  obtained.  Sulphur,  therefore,  was  supposed  to 
be  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phlogiston.  Now 
though  it  nad  been  shown  by  Boyle  that  sulphur  would  not 
burn  without  air,  and  though  he  had  stated  that  sulphur 
was  contained  in  the  acid,  and  not  the  acid  in  the  sulphur, 
>et  Stahl  entirely  neglected,  in  forming  his  theory,  the  in- 
huence  of  air  in  producing  the  phenomena  on  which  it 
was  founded*  The  first  promulgation  of  the  theory  over- 
looked the  simple  fact  which  had  been  before  stated,  that 
metals,  instead  of  becoming  lighter  by  being  burnt,  as  ought 
to  have  happened,  had  they  lost  anything,  actually  become 
heavier  by  the  operation.  Those  who  afterwards  refined 
iipon  the  theory,  endowed  phlogiston  with  a  principle  of 
levity,  and  thus  the  difi&culty  was  for  a  time  removed,  but 
only  to  be  revived  with  redoubled  force,  and  this  difficulty, 
when  it  came  to  be  duly  appreciated,  proved  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  phlogiston. 


The  merits  of  Stahl  are  thus  briefly  stated  by  Sir  H. 
Davy : — *  Though  misled  in  his  general  notions,  few  men 
have  done  more  than  Stahl  for  the  progress  of  chemical 
science.  His  processes  were,  many  of  them,  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  kind :  he  discovered  a  number  of 
properties  of  the  caustic  alkalis  and  metallic  calces,  and  the 
nature  of  sulphurous  acid ;  he  reasons  upon  all  ^e  opera- 
tions of  chemistry  in  which  the  gaseous  bodies  are  not  oon« 
cemed  with  admirable  precision.  He  gave  an  axiomatic 
form  to  the  science,  banishing  from  it  vague  details,  cir- 
cumlocutions, and  enigmatic  descriptions,  in  which  even 
Beccher  had  too  much  indulged  ;  he  laboured  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Baeonian  school,  multiplying  instances  and  cautiously 
making  inductions,  and  appeaJing  in  all  cases  to  experi- 
ments, which,  though  not  of  the  most  refined  kind,  were 
more  perfect  than  any  which  preceded  them.' 

Several  chemists  of  the  phlogistic  school  followed,  who 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  chemical  science.  Cas- 
par Neumann  was  born  at  Ziillichau,  in  Germany,  in  1682. 
In  1724  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Physic  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Lewis,  in  the 
year  1759,  published  a  translation  of  his  works,  entitled 
'  The  Chemical  Works  of  Caspar  Neumann,  M.D.,*  &c. 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  mention  any  very  im- 
portant discovery  contained  in  this  work;  but  there  are 
several  facts,  which,  as  facts  are  always  valuable,  must 
still  give  it  a  place  in  the  library  of  a  chemist 

John  Henry  Pott  was  bom  at  Halberstadt,  in  the  year 
1692,  and  died  in  1777.  On  the  death  of  Neumann,  in  1737* 
he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  practical  chemistry.  He  was 
a  chemist  of  great  learning  and  industry.  The  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  collected  and  translated  into  French 
in  175^  In  his  dissertation  on  bismuth  and  zinc,  he 
has  collected  the  statements  of  all  former  writers,  and 
described  their  properties  with  minute  accuracy. 

In  the  year  1709.  Andrew  Sigismund  Margraaf  was 
bom  at  Berlin :  he  died  in  1 782.  He  made  some  valuable 
experiments  on  phosphorus,  and  on  the  method  of  extracting 
it  from  urine ;  he  first  determined  the  properties  of  alumina, 
demonstrated  the  nature  of  soda,  and  gave  an  easy  process 
for  preparing  pure  silver  from  its  chloride.  His  chemical 
papers,  down  to  the  year  1 762,  were  published  in  Paris, 
1762,  in  two  small  volumes :  but  they  do  not  contaiu  all  his 
memoirs. 

In  1630  John  Kunckel  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
wig;  he  died  in  1702.  In  1678  he  published  a  treatise  on 
phosphorus  which  had  been  originally  discovered  in  1669  by 
Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Hamburg ;  all  that  Kunckel  knew 
of  its  properties  was  that  it  was  procured  from  urine,  &c., 
and  from  this,  after  some  years'  application,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it.  The  remainder  of  his  works,  excepting  a 
treatise  on  glass-making,  are  not  of  great  importance. 

Nicholas  Lemery  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1645,  and  died  in 
1715.  He  was  not  the  author  of  any  very  prominent  dis- 
covery, but  his  '  System  of  Chemistry'  contained  nearly  all 
that  was  known  respecting  the  science,  and  the  language 
in  which  it  was  written  was  more  simple  than  that  of  those 
who  preceded  him.  He  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  by  an  experiment  which  showed  the  vivid  action 
that  occurs  when  large  quantities  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur 
are  mixed  and  allowed  to  act  upon  each  other. 

Hombcrg  was  bom  in  1652,  in  the  island  of  Java.  His 
papers  on  chemical  subjects  were  numerous;  there  are 
however  but  few  of  them  which  are  hkely  to  excite  much 
attention  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  nor  did  they 
greatly  contribute  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  The  pyrophorus 
known  by  his  name  was  prepared  by  mixing  human  faeces  and 
tdum,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  redness  till  it  became  a 
carbonaceous  powder.  It  has  been  since  found  that  carbo- 
naceous matter  in  preferable  forms  may  be  used  with  the 
alum,  as  honey,  flour,  or  gum.  The  nature  of  the  combus- 
tion of  this  pyrophorus  was  first  explained  by  Davy. 

Henry  Louis  Duhamel  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700,  and 
died  in  1781.  He  published  many  papers  on  chemical  sub- 
jects. His  chief  contribution  to  the  science  was  that  of 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  potash  and  soda,  which 
had  been  formerly  confounded. 

Peter  Joseph  Macquer  was  born  at  Paris  in  1718,  and 
died  in  1784.  He  first  pointed  out  the  existence  of  arsenic 
acid  and  the  nature  of  several  of  the  salts  which  it  forms  with 
bases;  he  afterwards  published  some  important  experiments 
on  Prussian  blue,  and  such  as  tended  to  tbo  discovery  of 
the  nature  of  its  colouring  ingredient    He  made  several 
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flsperimmti  <m  platinum,  thoogli  widiout  any  very  bene- 
llcud  resulfei  to  ebemistiy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Cbe- 
mical  Dictionaiy,  which  has  been  translated  into  many 
lanfiruaKes. 

We  haye  mentioned  most  of  the  chemisfei  who  contri- 
buted valuable  additions  to  the  science  before  the  in- 
troduction of  pneumatic  chemistry.  To  speak  of  them  all 
would  require  a  volume.  We  now  therefore  approach,  or 
rather  commence  a  most  important  eera  in  the  history  of 
chemical  research  and  discovery.  Hitherto,  except  what 
had  been  done  by  Rey,  Mayow,  and  Boyle,  the  eifectB  pro- 
duced by  aeriform  bodies,  and  their  relation  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  chemistry,  had  almost  entirely  escaped  observa- 
tion ;  or  at  any  rate  they  had  been  but  very  slightly  and 
imperfectly  considered,  as  shown  with  respect  to  the  increase 
of  weight  which  occurs  during  the  calcination  of  metals, 
and  which  was  rather  attributed  to  a  principle  of  levity  in 
the  phlogiston  lost  by  them,  than  the  acquisition  ef  weight 
from  the  air. 

Dr.  Hales  was  bom  1677,  and  died  in  1761.  About  1 724 
he  recommenced  the  examination  of  aeriform  bodies  which 
had  previously  engaged  the  above-named  philosophers ;  he 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  chemical  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween air  and  other  bodies,  and  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  air  is  absorbed  or  extricated  by  natural 
processes.  The  results  which  he  obtained  were  curious  and 
important ;  but,  owing  to  a  ftindamental  error  in  his  ideas, 
he  drew  but  few  inferences  which  contributed  to  elucidate 
the  intricate  and  hitherto  imperfectly  explored  paths  of 
the  science.  The  idea  which  he  entertained  of  one  elemen- 
tary principle  as  constituting  elastic  matter  modified  by 
the  effluvia  of  fluid  or  solid  bodies,  greatly  aided  the 
formation  of  those  more  just  views  which  later  and  more 
refined  experiments  have  since  contributed  to  unfold.  He 
subjected  a  vast  number  of  bodies  to  the  action  of  heat,  and 
obtained  gaseous  products  from  them  ;  thus  he  found  that 
the  sir  which  he  obtained  from  wood  was  fatal  to  animals ; 
from  nitre  he  procured  nearly  200  times  its  volume  of  air, 
and  from  coal  one  third  of  its  weight.  He  found  that  oil  of 
vitriol,  when  poured  on  iron  filings,  produced  very  little  air, 
but  that  the  addition  of  water  occasioned  its  evolution  in 
large  Quantity.  In  no  case,  however,  were  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts thus  procured  examined  with  the  attention  which  might 
have  been  expecte<l  from  the  novelty  of  the  results.  He  dso 
found  that  when  phosphorus  was  burnt  in  air,  the  quantity 
of  air  was  diminished,  and  white  fumes  were  produced ; 
but  he  neither  examined  the  residual  air,  nor  did  no  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  white  fumes  resulting  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  phosphorus. 

The  experiments  contained  in  his  Statical  Essays,  pub- 
lished in  1727,  were  made  to  prove  the  transpiration  of 
trees,  and  also  the  force  with  which  they  imbibe  moisture. 
These  experiments  are  not  however  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject 

In  1718  Oeoffroy  published  tables  of  afllnity;  and  al- 
though the  affinity  has  since  been  discovered  to  be  mo- 
dified by  a  variety  of  circumstances^  yet  these  tables  have 
certainly  been  of  use. 

Dr.  Black,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished, in  1756,  his  researches  on  calcareous,  magnesian, 
and  alkaline  substances.  He  showed  that  there  existed  in 
these  substances  an  aeriform  body,  possessing  chemical  and 
physical  properties,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere ;  he  proved  that  marble  and  chalk  contained 
this  body  capable  of  an  aeriform  existence,  and  that  its  pre- 
sence constituted  the  difiference  between  them  and  quick- 
lime ;  he  showed  also,  that  it  was  capable  of  bein^  expelled 
from  earthy  and  alkaline  substances  by  the  action  of  an 
acid,  and  when  the  air  thus  set  free  was  collected  and  ex- 
amined, he  found  it  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid. 

Great  opposition  was  offered  to  the  new  and  important 
conclusions  which  were  promulgated  by  Dr.  Black :  thus, 
among  others,  Meyer,  a  German  chemist,  attempted  to 
prove  that  hmestone  became  caustic  by  combining  in'  the 
fire  with  a  peculiar  substance,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Black  had 
proved,  by  losing  aeriform  matter.  Hie  loss  of  weight 
which  the  limestone  sufiered  was  however  almost  a  suffi- 
dent  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Black's  views ;  and,  in  a 
Um  vears  from  the  date  of  their  promulgation,  the  opinions 
of  Black  were  universally  ailmiited  to  be  correct. 

The  existence  of  an  elastic  fluid  dififerent  from  that  of 
tta  atmoi^re,  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  experi- 
^' '  t  and  they  were  soon  led  to  inquire  whether  otaers 
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were  now  regarded  with  dilEBrent  vwws :  and,  belora  many 
more  years  had  elapaed,  ooneroaa  and  peculiar  aeriform 
bodies  were  discovered  by  various  proeessee.  Dr.  Bla«k*i  ex* 
perimonts  on  what  ho  termed  latent  heat  an  remaikable  for 
their  simplicity,  and  the  preciabn  of  the  inteencee  drawn 
from  them. 

Mr.  Watt  derived  great  advantage  horn  tlieee  in  his 
celebrated  improvements  on  the  steam-engino. 

About  the  year  1765,  Mr.  Cavendish  (wlio  wis  born  in 
1731,  and  died  in  1810)  discovered  and  deseribed  the  pro- 

Esrties  of  inflammable  air,  since  called  hydrogen  gaa ;  and 
e  invented  an  apparatna  for  eoUeoting  and  examining 
elastio  fluids,  whimi,  although  extremely  simple,  haa  been 
completely  set  aside  by  the  more  eonvenieot  methods  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Priestley.  He  ascertained  the  relative  densities 
of  fixed  sir,  inflammable  air,  and  common  air. 

Having  stated  the  general  propertiea  of  hydrogen  gas, 
he  shows  that  dUTerent  metals,  when  dissolved  in  similar 
portions  of  the  same  acid,  afford  different  auantities  of  this 
gas :  that  sine  yielded  more  than  iron,  ana  iron  more  than 
tin,  facts  which  are  perfectly  consistent  with  and  explained 
by  the  doctrine  of  equivalents ;  he  aseertsined  the  exact 
proportions  of  the  constituent  gases  of  the  atmosphere.  H  is 
most  celebrated  discoveries  were  however  those  of  the  com- 
position of  water  and  nitrio  aoid ;  and  he  flrvt  determined 
the  freezing  point  of  mercury. 

His  character,  as  a  philosophor,  ia  thus  aketehed  by  Sir 
H.  Davv :— '  Cavendish  was  poasesied  of  a  minute  know- 
ledge of  most  of  the  departments  of  natural  philoaophy :  he 
carried  into  his  chemical  researches  a  delieaey  and  preoiaion 
which  have  never  been  exceeded:  possessing  depth  and 
extent  of  mathematical  knowledge,  he  reasoned  with  the 
caution  of  a  geometer  upon  the  results  of  his  experiments 
and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  what  perhaps  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  any  other  person,  that  whatever  he  aooomplished 
was  perfect  at  the  moment  of  its  iMt)dnGtion.  His  processes 
were  all  of  a  finished  nature ;  executed  by  Uie  hand  of  a 
master,  they  required  no  correction;  the  aoenracy  and 
beauty  of  his  early  labours  even,  have  remained  unimpaired 
aiaidst  the  progress  of  disooverv,  and  their  merits  have 
been  illustrated  by  discussion,  and  exalted  by  time.' 

The  important  discoveries  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  next 
claim  attention.  He  waa  bom  in  1783,  and  died  in  1804. 
No  person  ever  commenced  a  career  of  discovery  under  cir- 
cumstances less  likely  to  insure  success  than  Or.  Priestley. 
He  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  chemical  science, 
he  had  but  little  leisure,  his  apparatus  was  very  deficient, 
he  had  iVequently  to  invent  new  modes  of  operating,  and 
with  means  which  were  extremely  scanty.  All  these  difil- 
culties  he  surmounted  with  indefatigable  industnr  and  in- 
genuity, and  to  him  we  owe  the  most  important  disooveries 
which  have  ever  been  made. 

Pneumatic  chemistry  had,  to  a  eertain  extent,  been  .stu- 
died, as  already  shown,  by  Boyle,  Mayow,  Hales,  and  espe- 
cially by  Black  and  Cavendish,  when  Dr.  Priestley  began 
his  experiments.  His  first  memoir  was  published  in  1772. 
and  was  on  the  method  of  impregnating  water  with  earbonic 
acid  gas.  This  paper  was  the  result  of  his  accidentally 
living  near  a  brew-house,  in  which  he  had  made  experi- 
ments on  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  fermentation. 
Among  the  gaseous  piuducts  which  Dr.  Hales  obtained  was 
that  now  called  nilnc  oxide,  but  he  did  not  inauire  into  its 
properties.  It  was  again  discovered,  and  minutely  examined 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  applied  it  to  the  purposes  of  eudio 
metry,  a  branch  of  the  science  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  originated  with  him,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
discovery. 

Azotic  gaa  had  undoubtedly  been  obtained,  but  was  not 
examined  by  Hauksbee  when  he  passed  atmospheric  air 
over  ignited  metals ;  Dr.  RutheHbni  also  noticed  it  about 
1772,  and  to  him  the  priority  of  the  discovery  is  generally 
assigned.  It  appears  however  that  Dr.  Priestley  had  ob- 
tained it,  and  noticed  its  properties  at  least  as  esriy,  and 
oerhaps  sooner,  for  he  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  P^'- 
hsophical  Tran$acti<m$  for  that  year. 

His  greatest  discovery  was  tiiat  ef  what  be  called  de 
phlogisticated  air,  now  called  oxygen  gas.  Una  important 
accession  to  chemical  science  was  made  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1774.  He  procured  it  by  strongly  heatittg  zed  oxide 
of  mercury,  formed  by  the  action  of  he4  and  air  unon  the 
metal,  and  collecting  the  gas  whidi  was  evolved  nott  it. 
The  consequences  of  this  diMovery  wouM  lequire  a  TolttBiw 
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animal  life  also  enierad  into  the  composition  of  acids,  be 
called  it  oxygen  gas;  the  other  constituent  of  the  air  he 
called,  from  iu  fatal  effecU  upon  animal  life,  azotic  gas ;  by 
this  name  it  is  yet  designated  by  many  chemists,  while 
others  prefer  that  of  nitrogen,  derived  from  its  forming  a 
part  of  nitric  acid. 

Layoisier  and  his  coadjutors  effected  yarious  improve- 
ments in  chemical  nomenclature,  most  of  which  remain 
in  use  at  present,  but  some  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  highly-cultivated  state 
of  the  science.  The  nature  of  the  diamond  had  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Florentine  Academy  as  early  as  1690 ;  the 
subject  was  resumed  by  Lavoisier,  who  proved,  that  when 
air  was  excluded  it  underwent  no  change ;  on  the  other 
hand  he  showed,  that  by  burning  it  in  oxygen  gas  carbonic 
acid  was  formed,  and  hence  he  argued,  what  is  indeed  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  diamond,  in  its  chemical  nature, 
is  similar  to  common  charcoal. 

In  adverting  to  the  solution  of  metals  in  iacids,  he  notices 
the  necessity  of  their  oxidizement  previously  to  it,  and  hence 
he  argues  the  probability  that  the  alkaline  earths  are  me- 
tallic oxides,  toe  oxygen  serving  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them  and  the  acids :  this  sagacious  remark  has  been 
verified  by  the  discoveries  of  Davy.  In  his  additional  ob- 
servations on  tbe  combinations  of  oxygen,  he  mentions  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  union  with  different  bodies  ;  the 
compounds  arising  from  the  union  of  various  combustible 
bodies  are  also  treated  of,  and  those  of  the  acids  and  some 
other  compound  substances.  Sir  H.  Davy  remarks,  that 
'  LavoiBier  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  the  chemical  philosophers  of  the  last  century ;  indeed, 
except  Cavendish,  there  is  no  other  inquirer  who  can  be 
oompafed  to  him  for  precision  of  logic,  extent  of  view,  and 
sagacity  of  induction.  His  discoveries  were  few,  but  he 
leasooed  with  extraordinary  correctness  upon  the  labours  of 
others.  He  introduced  weight  and  measure,  and  strict  ac- 
curacy of  manipulation  into  all  chemical  processes.  His 
mind  was  unbiassed  by  prejudices ;  his  combinations  were 
of  the  most  philosophical  nature ;  and  in  his  investigations 
upon  ponderable  substances  he  has  entered  the  true  path  of 
experiment  with  cautious  steps,  following  just  analogies, 
mnd  measuring  hypotheses  by  tneir  simple  relation  to  facts.* 

It  is,  however,  matter  of  history,  and  ought  not  to  be  sup- 

Sressed,  that  Lavoisier  was  not  content  n\erely  to  employ  the 
iscoreries  of  others,  even  without  acknowledgment,  but  that 
lie  made  a  distinct  daim  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  which 
Br.  Priestley  has  most  satisfactorily  refuted,  by  asserting, 
what  might  nave  been  contradicted,  but  which  was  not,  that 
be  had  mentioned  this  gas  and  the  mode  of  procuring  it  at 
the  table  of  M.  Lavoisier  himself.  He  makes  scarcely  any, 
if  any,  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
mnd  his  friends  have  claimed  for  him  the  discovery  of  azotic 
gas,  previously  described  by  PriesUey  and  Rutherford. 

Claude  Louis  BerthoUet  (bom  in  1748,  died  in  1822)  was 
the  author  of  more  than  eighty  memoirs  on  chemical  sub- 
jects. His  earlier  papers  on  sulphurous  acid,  ammonia,  and 
the  decomposition  of  nitre,  were  published  while  he  was  yet 
a  believer  in  the  phlogistic  theory,  which  he  zealously  de- 
fended, but  afterwards  renounced.  One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant contributions  to  chemistry  was  that  of  demonstrating, 
in  1785,  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  elements  of  ammo- 
nia. About  the  same  time  he  made  his  experiments  on  the 
dephlogisticated  marine  acid  of  Scheele,  which,  fW>m  ex- 
periments well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion,  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  add  and  oxygen,  and  it 
was  called  oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  These  views,  in  con- 
sequence chiefly  of  the  experiments  of  Davy,  have  been 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  ana  this  gas  is  now  called  chlorine, 
and  is  admitted  to  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempte  at  de- 
composition. It  was  sUted  by  Scheele,  in  his  experiments 
on  this  gaseous  body,  that  among  other  properties  which  it 
possessed,  was  that  of  destroying  vegetable  colouring  mat- 
ter. In  consequence  of  this  remark  Berthollet  apj^ed  it 
to  the  purpose  of  bleaching,  ia.  which  it  is  now  most  exten- 
sively and  almost  untversaliv  used. 

The  experiments  which  tferthollet  made  on  prussic  acid 
and  its  compounds  advanced  but  did  not  complete  our  know- 
ledge respecting  those  bodies.    In  examining  the  properties 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  he  observed  that  it  possessed  acid 
vroperties ;  it  was  not  however  by  the  French  chemists  ad- 
^  to  the  class  of  acids,  because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
leory  just  adopted,  that  all  acids  must  contain  oxygen. 
toUet  also  discovered  fUminating  silver^  and  first  em- 


ployed alcohol  as  a  solvent  for  obtaining  potash  and  soda 
m  a  pure  state. 

In  1803  Berthollet  published  a  work  entitled  '  Chemical 
Statics,'  the  object  of  which  was  to  controvert  the  opinton« 
of  Bergman  on  chemical  affinity ;  but  although  he  pointe<l 
out  some  difficulties  attendant  upon  them,  they  were  by  lu 
means  refuted.  In  this  work  Berthollet  also  maintained 
the  opinion  that  quantity  may  be  made  to  overcome  the 
force  of  the  chemical  affini^  existing  between  bodies. 
There  were  however  several  points  of  the  alignment  which 
he  neglected,  or  with  which  he  was  unacquainted ;  indeed, 
at  the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  the  doctrine  of  definite  pro- 
portions had  not  been  promulgated, — a  doctrine  which  will 
explain  many  of  the  apparent  anomalies  that  occurred  tu 
Berthollet.  indeed,  in  a  discussion  with  Proust,  in  wbirh 
the  latter  had  decidedly  the  advantage,  Berthollet  asserted 
that  bodies  were  capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  in  all 
proportions.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  erroneous 
views  of  Berthollet  in  some  particular  cases,  chemistry  is 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  discoveries  and 
minor  details ;  and  the  application  of  the  bleaching  power  of 
chlorine  is  a  practical  scientific  improvement  which  has,  for 
its  extent  and  usefulness,  scarcely  been  equalled,  except  in 
the  construction  of  the  steam-engine. 

Louis  Bernard  Guy  ton  de  Morveau  was  bom  at  Dijon 
in  1737,  and  died  in  1816.  Although  the  publications  of 
this  chemist  were  very  numerous,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  extension  of  the  science,  yet  he  was  not  the  author  of  any 
\ery  prominent  discovery.  His  papers  are  scattered  through 
the  'Dijon  M6moires,'  'Journal  de  Physique,"  and  '  Aunales 
de  Chimie.*  There  are  however  some  circumstances  rou- 
nected  with  the  history  of  chemistry,  in  which  his  participa- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  In  1 787,"  in  conjunction  with 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  and  Fourcroy,  he  published  a  work  in 
one  volume,  8vo.,  entitled  •  M6thode  de  rfomenclature  Chi- 
mique,*  in  which  the  important  improvements  projected 
and  subsequently  adopted,  are  detailed.  In  1801  he  pub- 
lished a  tract,  '*  Des  Moyens  de  d^infecter  TAir.*  For 
this  purpose  he  used  various  acids,  and  especially  muriatic 
acid ;  but  he  afterwards  adopted  chlorine,  which  is  now  so  ge- 
nerally used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  application  of  these 
disinfectants  was  made  in  1782.  although  the  history  of  it 
was  not  eiven  to  the  public  till  the  year  abovementioned 
He  was  toe  author  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  chemical 
articles  in  the  'Encyclopedic  M^thodique;*  and  that  oo 
'  Acid*  has  been  justly  commended  for  its  accuracy,  both  as 
to  experimental  and  historical  details. 

Antoine  Fran9ois  de  Fourcroy  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 7^5, 
and  died  in  1809.  This  chemist  was  more  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  first  authors,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  a  treatise  on  che- 
mistry and  as  a  lecturer,  than  as  a  promulgator  of  any  %ery 
great  discovery.  His  chemical  work  went  through  serenU 
editions,  and  is  in  general  written  with  penptcuity  and 
attention  to  the  history  of  the  science :  his  '  Philosophy  of 
Chemistry '  is  also  a  work  of  considerable  merit  As  a  dis- 
coverer, he  is  to  be  mentioned  as  having  first  shown  that  the 
salts  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  have  a  tendency  to  form 
double  salts;  and  he  particularly  pointed  out  the  ammo< 
niaco-magnesian  phosphate.  He  ascertained  that  biliary 
calculi  resemble  spermaceti  in  then:  nature,  and  that  mus- 
cular flesh  is  convertible  into  a  fatty  substance  which  he  has 
named  adipocire.  He  published  several  papers  in  ooi^ unc- 
tion with  Yauquehn,  but  what  belongs  to  each  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  facts  were  j>nn- 
cipa'lly  ascertained  by  Vauquelin,  and  the  account  of  them 
written  by  Fourcroy :  among  other  papers,  they  published 
one  giving  a  method  of  obtaining  barytes  from  the  nitrate 
by  heat ;  they  discovered  also  the  existence  of  phoephate  of 
magnesia  in  bones,  and  of  phosphorus  in  the  brain  amd  in 
the  melts  of  fishes. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  analysis  of  precioua  stones 
had,  though  imperfectly,  been  attempted  by  Bergman  :  this 
department  of  chemistry  received  vast  accessions  horn  the 
labours  of  Martin  Henry  Klaproth,  who  was  bom  at  Wer> 
nigerode  in  1743,  and  <Ued  in  1817.  This  chemist  intro- 
duced into  the  art  of  analysis  more  improvements  than  we 
can  even  allow  room  to  detail.  The  vast  progress  which  he 
made  in  the  science  will  be  fully  estimated,  when  it  is  known 
that  at  the  time  at  which  he  commenced  his  labours  the 
correct  analysis  of  scarcely  any  minerals  was  known,  and 
that  he  analyzed  nearly  two  hundred  with  so  much  aocuracv 
that  his  results  have  been  generally  confirmed,  and  the  stm- 
plicity  of  his  method  of  operation  is  greatly  to  be  commencieil 
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In  17S9  he  diiooveied  a  new  meUl  in  a  mineral  called 
pech  blende,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  uranium ;  and  in 
the  same  year  in  analyzing  the  zircon  he  found  a  new  earth, 
which  he  called  sirconia,  and  which  has  since  been  shown 
by  Berzelius  to  he  a  metallic  oxide.  In  1795  he  found  the 
same  substance  in  the  hyacinth ;  in  this  year  he  also  found 
in  the  red  schorl  the  same  metallic  oxide  which  Gregor  had 
previously  met  with  and  called  menachine ;  Klaproth  named 
it  titanium,  and  this  appellation  is  now  generally  employed. 
Apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  strontia  had  been  pre- 
viously descrioed  as  a  peculiar  earth,  he  in  1793  showed  the 
difference^  between  it  and  barytes,  they  having  been  eon- 
founded  in  Germanjr  up  to  that  time.  In  1798  he  gave 
an  account  of  tellunum  as  a  new  metal,  but  it  had  been 
before  noticed  by  Miiller.  In  1804  he  described  a  new  sub- 
stance, which  he  called  ochroita.  Berzelius  and  Hi&inger 
considered  it  a  metallic  oxide,  and  called  the  metal  cerium. 
Besides  these  more  important  contributions  to  scieuce,  he 
made  many  discoveries  of  minor  importance,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  '  Analyses,*  of  which  two  volumes  have  been 
published  and  translated  into  English.  Besides  minerals, 
there  will  be  found  analvses  of  some  mineral  waters,  an  ac- 
count of  the  effects  produced  by  intense  heat  upon  various 
minerals,  and  the  details  of  the  methods  of  analysis,  which 
are  extremely  valuable  and  instructive,  both  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  method  of  employing  various  chemical  re-agents. 

M.  Vauquelin  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  analysts 
of  the  present^  century.  He  was  bom  in  Normandy,  in 
what  year  we  know  not :  but  he  died  in  1829.  His  analvses 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  bodies,  and  he 

{)ublished  more  and  perhaps  included  a  greater  variety  in 
lis  operations  than  any  otner  chemist ;  his  researches  in- 
cluded the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  his  greatest  disco- 
veries were  in  the  mineral.  In  the  emerald  and  beryl  he 
found  a  new  earth,  to  which,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of 
the  salts  which  it  formed  with  acids,  he  gave  the  name  of 
glucina ;  but  his  discovery  of  chromium,  in  the  state  of 
chi-omie  acid,  in  the  red  lead  of  Siberia,  was  an  sera  in  che- 
mical history.  Originally  met  with  in  a  scarce  and  valu- 
able mineral,  it  has  since  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth  combined  with  iron,  and  in  immense  quantity ;  it 
is  largely  employed  for  various  uses ;  in  the  state  of  oxide 
for  giving  a  green  to  porcelain;  in  that  of  acid,  combined 
with  oxide  df  lead,  it  forms  both  a  fine  yellow  and  orange 
chromate,  which  is  used  in  painting  and  calico  printing.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  Vauquelin's  va- 
rious papers ;  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  '  Annales  de 
Chimie,  and  will  amply  repay  perusal.  Ho  was  also  author 
of  a  work  entitled,  'Manuel  de  TEssayeur,*  which  he  was 
particularly  competent  to  write,  not  merely  on  account  of  his 
great  skill,  but  idso  as  being  assay-master  of  the  mint. 

Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1761, 
and  died  in  1814.  In  1791  he  made  an  experiment,  which 
confirmed  the  previous  statement  of  Lavoisier  as  to  the  com- 
position of  carbonic  acid.  He  effected  this  by  passing  phos- 
phorus through  red-hot  carbonate  of  lime,  and  he  found 
that  the  phosphorus  was  acidified  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  tmd  that  while  phosphoric  acid 
was  formed  charcoal  was  developed.  In  1 796  he  heated  the 
diamond  with  nitrate  of  potash  in  a  gold  tube,  and  he  found 
that  the  diamond,  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid,  was  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  this  com- 
bined with  the  potash  of  the  decomposed  nitrate  to  form  car^ 
bon ate  of  potash.  He  observed  in  1799  that  certain  lime- 
stones, on  account  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  which  they 
contain,  are  hurtful  to  vegetation ;  he  examined  the  sub- 
sUnce  known  by  the  name  of  emery  in  1802,  and  showed 
that  it  is  a  variety  of  corundum ;  and  in  1804  he  discovered 
two  new  metals,  viz.,  osmium  and  iridium,  in  the  grains  of 
native  platinum. 

John  Gottlieb  Gahn  (bom  in  1745  .in  South  Helsing- 
land,  died  in  1818)  was  the  pupil  of  Bergman.  He  was  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe ;  and  he  ascer- 
tained that  bone  is  a  compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime.  He  proved  the  metsdlio  nature  of  manganese^  and 
stated  the  properties  of  the  metal. 

The  Rev.  William  Gregor  was  bom  in  1 762,  and  died  in 
1817.  In  the  year  1791  he  discovered  a  peculiar  substance 
in  a  black  sand,  found  in  the  parish  of  Menaocan  in  Cora- 
wall.  This  substance  was  afterwards  detected  by  Klaproth, 
and  by  him  proved  to  be  a  metallic  oxide,  to  the  metal  con- 
tained in  whieh  he  gave  the  name  of  titanium.  In  1805 
Mr.  Gregor  deaeribea  a  hydrate  of  alumina  found  in  Corn- 


wall; he  analyied  the  tinnite,  and  also  the  arseniate  of 
lead. 

Dr.  William  Hyde  WoUaston  was  bom  about  1767,  and 
died  in  1828.  His  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  che- 
mistry :  he  made  acoustics  and  more  particularly  optics  also 
his  study.  His  first  chemical  paper  on  urinary  calculi  con- 
tained much  new  information  on  this  subject ;  he  showed 
that  the  mulberry  calculus  is  oxalate  of  lime  mixed  with  ani- 
mal matter;  he  pointed  out  a  new  calculus,  which  he  named 
cystic  oxide,  the  nature  of  the  triple  phosphate,  and  of  the 
chalk  stones  formed  on  the  joints  of  gouty  persons.  He  dis- 
covered two  new  metals  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  viz., 
palladium  and  rhodium ;  he  showed  that  oxalic  acid  and 
potash  combine  in  three  different  proportions,  forming  the 
oxalate,  binoxalate,  and  quadroxalate  of  that  alkali.  He 
pointed  out  the  nature  of  some  small  copper-coloured  crystals 
found  in  the  slag  of  an  iron  furnace,  proving  by  a  series  of 
experiments,  in  a  paper  which  is  a  perfect  model  of  concise- 
ness and  accuracy,  that  they  were  metallic  titanium.  He 
perfected  the  method  of  rendering  platinum  available  for  the 
purposes  of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  arts,  and  his  *  Scale 
of  Chemical  Equivalents*  more  effectually  elucidated  and 
extended  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions  than  all  that 
had  been  previously  done  both  by  theory  and  practice. 
He  first  showed  that  the  evolution  of  voltaic  electricity  is  de- 
pendent upon  chemical  action,  a  fact  which  has  been  since 
amply  and  ably  illustrated  by  Faraday.  His  'Reflective 
Goniometer'  has  given  to  crystallography  all  the  minute 
accuracy  which  it  previously  stood  in  need  of ;  for  it  showed 
that  three  substances,  viz.,  the  carbonate  of  iron,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  which  were  previously  supposed  to  crystallize  in 
rhomboids  measuring  the  same  angles,  had  all  different 
angles.  His  paper  on  the  finite  extent  of  the  atmosphere 
is  replete  with  curious  and  acute  observations ;  and  he  in- 
vented some  optical  instruments,  which  we  need  not  here 
particularly  describe. 

Humphrv  Davy  was  bom  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  m 
1778,  and  died  in  1829.  To  the  researches  and  discoveries 
of  this  justly  celebrated  chemist  it  will  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  in  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined.  His  first  con- 
tributions to  chemical  science  were  published  in  1799,  in 
a  work  edited  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  entitled  'Contributions  to 
Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge.*  The  first  paper  is  '  An 
Essay  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Combinations  of  Light,*  and 
the  second  '  On  the  Generation  of  Phos-oxygen  (oxygen 
gas),  and  on  the  Causes  of  the  Colours  of  Organic  Beings  ;* 
Uiese,  although  stamped  with  the  mark  of  genius,  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  speculative  than  experimental  nature  of 
their  contents.  In  1 800  he  published  a  work,  entitled  '  Re- 
searches, Chemical  and  Philosophical ;  chiefly  concerning 
Nitrous  Oxide,  or  Dephlogisticated  Nitrous  Air,  and  its 
Respiration.*  In  this,  which  is  a  work  of  high  taerit,  he 
details  the  effects  produced  by  the  respiration  of  nitrous 
oxide  both  on  himself  and  others.  The  very  high  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  by  this  work  was  greatly  increased  by 
his  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  *  fdr  1807,  en- 
titled, '  On  some  Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity.*  In  this 
paper  he  showed  that  the  acid  and  alkali  which  had  before 
Deen  observed  to  be  developed  by  galvanic  agency  were  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  some  previously  existing 
salt,  and  were  not  formed  by  the  electric  action.  He  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  from  the  numerous  experiments  described 
in  this  paper,  that  all  bodies  possessing  chemical  affinity  for 
each  other  are  in  different  electrical  states,  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  the  affinity  is  proportional  to  their  intensity.  By  the 
agency  of  voltaic  electricity  he  decomposed  the  alkaUs,  pot- 
ash and  soda,  and  obtained  from  them  metallic  bases,  to 
which  he  gave  the  names  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  he  suc- 
ceeded also  in  separating  metallic  bases  from  lime,  barytes, 
strontia,  andlithia ;  he  was  not  however  equally  successful  in 
decomposing  those  earths  which  have  no  alkaline  properties, 
as  alumina,  glucina,  yttria,  and  zirconia,  though  these  have 
since  yieldeuto  other  modes  of  decomposition.  In  1807  he 
also  discovered  boron,  the  base  of  boracic  acid. 

In  1811  Davy  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which 
he  showed  that  what  was  called  oxymuriatic  acid  by  Ber- 
thoUet,  instead  of  being,  as  he  supposed,  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  muriatic  acid,  was,  in  fact,  an  undecom posed 
substance,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  an  element, 
and  he  gave  to  it  the  name  of  chlorine  from  its  green  colour. 
These  views,  though  at  first  strongly  opposed  by  Berthollet 
and  Dr.  Murray,  are  now  universally  aaopted.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  contributed  various  important  papers  to  the 
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Royil  Boefetyt  wbA  mwing  HbfUB  ttt  tks  iAoviM  iri^ 
jeelB :  en  aeompoaud  of  calofine  mod  oxygen;  on  ebloniB 
of  msole ;  on  iodine ;  the  eomlmelion  of  tne  dkaond ;  on 
the  sadti  e^ed  hjyetasjmwnaeUe ;  on  ftra-damfs  and  the 
meant  of  prerenting  aondents  in  mines ;  and  hie  inTention 
of  the  safety  lamp.  In  sneeeeding  yean  he  pabliahed  Ta- 
rioos  papers  on  electricity,  eleetfo-magnetisai,  and  on  a  me- 
thod of  prerenting  the  eomsion  of  eopper  sheathing ;  this 
plan,  though  based  on  perfectly  scientific  principles,  failed  in 
its  object  from  the  Tery  unexpected  cause  of  its  being  ren- 
dered fbul.  His  last  paper  was  in  1819,  on  the  electricity 
of  the  torpedo. 

In  1812  DaTy  published  the  first  part  of  the '  Elements 
of  Chemical  PhUosophy,'  a  work  which  was  nerer  completed* 
It  embodied  the  results  of  his  discoreries,  and  an  account 
of  certain  views  of  the  author  up  to  the  time  in  which  it 
appeared.  This  work  bears  occasional  marks  of  haste,  yet 
it  contains  evidence  of  its  emanating  fh>m  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch,  it  is  hardly  necessarr  to 
remark  that  the  discoveries  alluded  to  in  it  placed  tnetr 
author  at  the  head  of  the  science  which  he  Illustrated,  not 
merely  in  Eneland  but  in  Europe ;  and  his  fame  will  rest 
on  the  durable  base  of  experimental  discovery  and  unrivalled 
talent  for  generalization. 

In  giving  a  history  of  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  or  the  atomic 
theory ;  under  which  head  we  have  entered  pretty  fully  into 
the  history  of  its  discovery,  and  mentioned  the  contributors 
to  its  development,  whether  deceased  or  living.  In  ^at 
article  the  discoyeries  and  labours  of  Wenzel,  Dr.  Higgins, 
Mr.  Higgins,  Richter,  Proust,  Dalton,  WoUaston,  Berzelius, 
Gay-Lussac,  Dr.  Prout,  and  Faraday,  are  detailed  so  amply 
as  to  require  no  further  notice  here. 

There  are  still  some  other  subjects  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention,  though  we  cannot  allude  to  all  the  disco- 
veries which  their  respective  authors  have  made.  In  1803, 
Sertuemer,  a  German  apothecary,  discovered  in  opium  the 
first  of  a  new  class  of  Ixxiies,  or  the  vegetable  alkalis ;  but 
this  discovery  excited  little  notice,  till  the  author  published 
a  second  paper  in  1816;  this  alkali  is  morphia.  Since 
this  time  numerous  othen  have  been  found ;  they  are  all 
of  them  very  active  substances,  and  frequently  poisonous. 
Thus  the  different  kinds  of  cinchona  have  yielded  two 
alkalis*  ouina  and  cinchonia,  to  which  their  virtues  are 
owing:  these  were  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
in  1 520.  It  has  been  found  that  many  of  the  most  active 
veeetahle  substances,  such  as  hellebore,  ipecacuanha,  col- 
e^..^:2m,  and  many  others,  contain  an  alkali.  That  those 
aliula  sbotild  not  hare  been  sooner  discovered  is  roidily 
aecofuit^  for  by  their  existing  combined  with  acids,  so  as 
n/t  to  exhibit  any  alkaline  properties. 

In  l9i2,  iodine,  a  pecuhar  elementary  substance,  was 
difcccnrered  by  IL  Co>urV>u,  of  Paris.  The  nature  of  this 
iK/dj  was  made  tbe  subject  of  numerous  experiments  both 
b)  Davy  and  Gay-Losfcac  Its  discoregr  sened  the  purpose 
of  liiuktrating  and  oooflnDing  the  new  views  of  Davy  as  to 
the  simple  nature  of  chlorine. 

In  1618  Beoelius  discovered  a  peculiar  inflammable 
elementary  body,  to  which  he  gave  (he  name  of  selenium. 
In  1^24  he  obt&ix^  the  metallic  bases  of  silica  and  xir- 
oonia ;  and  in  1 829  he  found  a  new  metal,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  thorium.  In  1818  Stromeyer  discovered  cad- 
mium, a  new  metal ;  and  in  the  same  year  lithium  was  dis- 
covered by  Arfwedsoo :  Bussy  obtained  magnesium  from 
Ob  oxide  in  1829,  and  in  1830  Sefrtiom  £sayvcred  the 
metal  vanadium. 

lu  1823  Mr.  Faraday  showed  that  various  gases,  which 
had  previously  resisted  condensation,  might  be  rendered 
fluid ;  we  particulariy  mention  this  imporUnt  acquisition  to 
chemical  science,  because  unjustifiable  attempUhaf a  been 
made  to  transfer  the  honour  of  it  to  Sir  H.  Davy.  Eight 
compound  gases  were  rendered  fluid,  but  chlorine  is  the 
only  elementary  one  which  Yielded  to  the  same  treatment 
If  our  naee  allowed,  we  should  be  hanpy  to  give  a  more 
e&tendea  view  of  the  important  discoveries  of  Mr.  Faraday 
in  electro-chemical  and  electro-magnetical  science^  as  weH 
as  to  notice  his  other  important  contiibutions  to  chemical 
philosophy. 

In  1826  Balard  made  known  the  new  elementary  body 
bromine,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  elemeotary 
^ccpt  mercury. 
anno4  better  eonclude  this  slight  sketch  of  the  pfo>  ■ 


SM  of  eiMQiIstry  than  by  adoptmg  the  WQtda  ef  Bir  n« 
vy  on  a  similar  occasion  :—^  To  dwell  more  minixtelf 
imm  the  particular  merits  of  the  ebemical  nhilosophera  of 
the  present  age  will  be  a  grateful  laboor  mr  sovne  future 
historian  of  chemistry ;  but  for  a  oontemporary  writer  it 
wmild  be  indelicate  to  assume  the  right  of  arbitrator,  even 
where  praise  onlv  can  be  bestowed.* 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  in  Saxony,  the  eapital  of  the 
Erzgebirg  cirele,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Erxgebur^, 
in  a  plain  which  extends  about  ten  miles  in  every  mrection. 
It  is  in  50^  50^  N.  lat.,  and  17^  5^  B.  long.,  and  about  976 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic.  Chemnitf  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  in  Germany.  In  no  place  indeed 
have  all  the  English  improvements  been  introduced  with 
such  care  and  skill  as  m  Chemnitz.  The  nnmber  of 
persons  employed  in  weaving  exceeds  2000.  There  are 
twelve  manufactories  fbr  printing  cotton  goods,  and  some  in 
which  the  yam  is  dved  red  like  Turkish  yam.  The  woollen 
manufactures,  which  were  formerly  very  considerable,  have 
much  decreased  in  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  in  the  tovm  as 
well  as  in  its  neighbourhood  there  are  man^  stocking  ma- 
nufactures. Chemnitf  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
being  situated  where  the  rood  between  Prag  in  Bohemia 
and  Leipzig  and  that  which  unites  Bavaria  with  Dresden 
cross  one  another.  The  town  contains  about  16,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  well  built;  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
mostly  straight,  and  many  of  its  houses  look  more  like 
palaces  than  dwelling-houses.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  and  is  lighted  with  lamps. 
The  public  edifices  are  in  a  good  style,  but  none  of  them 
particularly  distinguished. 

CHE^KNIUM^a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.    [Pts- 

LAPHUS.l 

CHENOPODIA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogens,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  species,  used  either  fbr  culinary  punposes 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  soda.  They  are  apetalous  plants, 
with  minute  green  herbaceous  flowers,  a  small  number  of 
slamens,  which  are  opposite  the  segments  of  the  calf  x,  and 
a  one-celled  membranous  fruit,  containing  one  single  erect 
seed  or  a  very  small  nnmber.    The  leaves  ara  lofft  and 
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lif«  U  cicttiaa.  FiviU  oT 
a  pro^ukjB,  as  ««&  as  the 
TW  Tsae  b  csoltifated  with  consider- 
faKcs  the  vhzte  wine  vfakh  is  sold  in 
iae  use  of  Ch&bJs.  There  are  also  small 
i^  pays,  yet,  perffli'm,  delf-vwe,  nuVoil, 
Tbe  nunenl  fcedccUNis  of  this  department 
S^Ter  Bjnes  once  existed ;  hat  they  have 
■K  s>  he  «<Qcked.  Oebie  is  said  to  he  obtained  of  a  qna- 
?w4rra.Ve  to  thtf  of  Kttfland.  There  are  qoaines  of 
3e  sad  Barque  McntkiQ  is  also  made  of  maograneeeb 
fs  c^T,  and  iTpsna;  bOK  hr  for  the  most Tslnable  ob- 
.?ett<flfazL3S4r  r^entuos  in  this  depsrtmentb  iron,  which  is 
izfssd  3  CTeai  s^nrHnre  and  of  Tery  snperior  quality.  It 
'L3t%  &c<  be  as  a  eicat  depth,  but  is  proaued  a  few  fe«t 
hei:^  :^  uc£aot^  wixee  it  appears  in  agrannlated  form,  n- 
t^errmadish  sad  of  a  rcdd^ih  oc^onr.  rfumcroiis  and  ex- 
ftes^TY  iroovrrks  are  ntabtithed  for  the  mannlactiire  of 
vm  and  Steel  implements,  naOs^  &&  Hie  Tigour  with 
w^£^  thsi  specks  of  industry  is  proeecnted  presents  an 
exaeTCtin  to  tbe  ^enexal  sapineness  which  we  have  men- 
tKoed.  The  iron  tr*de  farms  indeed,  with  the  sale  of  wool, 
catfxie,  and  timher,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabits 
ssxs.  The  great  defteiency  of  means  of  eonpeyanee  has 
hen  partiaUj  soppbed  by  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  BeriL 
[CRza.  Rrver.]  *• 

Tliis  department  is  dirided  into  three  amndis6ements» 
vhich  are  ssbdirided  into  29  cantons  and  307  eommunesw 
The  seat  of  the  prefecture  is  at  Bounpea.  The  other  con- 
stderabie  pUccs  are  Sancerre.  which  stands  on  the  highest 
hill  in  the  depaitxnent,  and  is  encaged  in  the  wine  trade ; 
popolAXaoo  about  3000.  St.  Amaod.on  ahrandiof  the  river 
Cher,  in  a  p>asast  TsCej  ?  population  about  6000 ;  and 
Vicrijc  <»  tbe  Aaron.  At  Yvoy  k  Frf  there  is  a  glam 
maz:ifftct.7y.  Hennchemoot  was  built  by  Sully  in  honour 
4f  H^.  ly. :  it  kfcs  a  large  tannery.  This  department  sends 
f  iur  zmilm  to  the  Chamber  of  IXrputies :  it  is  comprised  in 
rjjg  Z  i 'ji  in '  TifT  divi«30 ;  and  is  within  the  juiisdiciion  of 
1.1^  Coot  tUj-Ci  af  Bcurees^ 

Tjfc  ieoartasir  of  Ia^tc  and  the  department  of  Cher 
Sirm  z:la  aie^ncMiisan  dinreii  of  Bourfres.  {Emcyc  Me- 
•t  -s  rt^,  G^,w,  p  i^4L,  torn.  ii. ;  Malle  Bnin ;  Did,  Gtog. 
-■t™^^.>-  -  5i5 :  BaTii,  Abrist  de  Geog^  1833.) 

Ct:^  jl3«1  CRG»  e  5brt;ied  aty  and  sen-port  of  France, 
m  =:e  Tiar^crs  'scahl  of  th<e  depaitmeni  of  Uanehe,  and 
zne  it  sus  vmtr.za^  st^cccis  cf  tbe  French  naxy.  It  is 
*raacert  k  -2ie  «ci^Ler:i  «TS»3urf  of  tike  bay  and  roadstend 
tf  -A  MAVimn,  Ji  :*:.  ^'  J-j'  X^  srui  V>c^  l"  40^  W^  oppo- 
'lie  lie  .J  e  u'S'^nc.  : »  aulea  W^.W.  6om  Pans.  Cher- 
*-*r3  •  »r  xr?ac  *arjTji.rr.  By  Froeuard  it  is  >o.d  to  hare 
■"s-K  5  lo^ii-i  itr  jl^^ir:,  ▼iea  he  d^aded  Britain,  but  by 
-i.'^r^  r  A  xtesntn  -.^x.  «l,«sBrever  T:si^£d  th^  poftxm  of  GauL 
^  -*  <  '^•^  '^rs  "Van  -MSte^si  by  the  En^L^ih,  to^wm, 
*:'^  :i.-nA  la^juuft  ^yh^i^arry.  X  *urresuiered;  but  in  1450 
X    »  «fc   iv-iMi-ia    !•  viacLcs  Vli^  w3o  i^ially  expei^  the 


Fimnee,'  torn,  i^  p.  S34,  et  aeq.    Chcshmifg  eonlaana  a  po» 
pnlation  of  ahoot  15,000 :  it  has  m  school  for  navigation,  a 


college,  a  royal  academr,  m  board  of  trade,  a  theatre,  public 
haths,  and  a  promenade. 

The  housa  are  of  stone*  and  roofed  with  slate,  of  which 
there  are  sererel  qnairies  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
diurch  was  foonded  m  960.  Hie  streets  are  narrow,  gloomy, 
irregular,  and  very  mndeanly,  though  wiOer  is  abundantly 
supplied  from  sereral  public  fountains. 


iR  •sistH^A  if  ^'jrnLxaHj,     lu  ca^Ie,  in  16S0, 

;.   ir  l^j^i^m.  XJV«     F^  a.  4±^CA>.jed  hiatorical 

%  ».rf-i  U  i-x^i.ly.     Is  vxz^SA  sereral  ea- 

M   i«r  ustrwi  ^c*i  szi.xarf  screes;  bet  that 

A   &.-M  -iVtL^riutMgt  tc  '^ifs^^A.^rz  ^  i^  great  digiu, 

's^^^'^i^ri.  mjL  .ut  «T.ran^*ft  't'^,d  for  liae  narf-.     Tbe 

••— --"v  •■«  iL^'^ui  ''i*v^*»r.n-^»  cp*r«d:n  l3l3,and 

■^-^  -^^    '  *-*  -a.-:!  i.i*t  H..-.i  r>'.4.a.l.ii>  to  tbe  west 

V.'     ^  *  «i.  'I  j0>£  jL  .flta^rsi^  rr;  «£  ««iih,  60  in 

«.r   ^sr:^',0a.  ««wvnz:  ^^  ir!r:»%.     Ai  ^v  va&cr  It  has  a 

/    ^    .^e>?«  ««i<  jt  ?u.%***e  i/  'vaer^'.j^^r  €C  ^ps  of  the 

v^KT.^  «    rihtfi.  «■  vw':iin.i4LA«iaft  rruT'mfa.Al  i^ck,  distinct 

^     *  '.,^'00,^     ^  ufc«MC'^dcc2W3sabo^6,OvU,uOOil, 

I    f  «..«r.  6.   vr**?-^   i*yjeac  F'-^l^h  v^rriii,  but  it  must 

«^«^.w  r.^rk  »uft-«L  se  &>:«!  i^Sv.'Xt:..     The  break* 

«  •    ^  4ur-««.  c  ;:jt  skt;.  a:r-2  eiitftiis  nom  east  to  west 

*t-*     A    jk   ^  «ai:-«»  a  Ts^io^r?  as  each  end.    It  was 

p^^atf    .*^'^7^  l^i^u*  X  •  1.  j=c.  LiJi-cfh  cociinued  at 

'?.  ^-a*>    ^    Vji^  «na^  £  js  clI-  boc  c;xaf  ^ced.     The 

•  »    j^^r  A    m  ii«  cuBns"SbA  jf  e=>c;aoQS  ccnicsJ 

:   t    Mft..   .ac*;iir  ^  ifie  tttae  a  aiafur  c/  140  feet, 

*    s^   M   \^  MOBins.     Tnese.  i^feS  t^e  isamnediate 

^?-»5  5:#ffr»  «rT>  1.^  rr  dr.T^.rx  is  larre  unhewn 


^«M     (     ST«^«^  , 


«aiA-^xic  <£  vxjta  Lae  w^^  mass  is 
■me  aciiv^M^    «MLieBrcn.l     The 
L  luc  aiK.-insr&  side  sf  thai  ram- 

^x%eL  A  ikmoK  Xaug  o  *  Veyage  ob 


There  is  some  trade 
in'eom,  cattle,  cheese^  butter,  and  hecon,  the  produce  of 
the  neighbooring  districts,  and  a  small  manufoctory  of 
coarse  cloths  and  druggets.  The  environs  funash  an  ample 
supply  of  esculent  Tcgetahles  and  flax.  In  the  ai^ioining 
forest  of  Tour  la  ViBe  there  ii  aTciy  extensive  manuCwtory 
of  glam,  which  employs  about  SOO  wocfcmen*  The  tem- 
peiature  of  Chetbourg  is  Tery  mild  with  respect  to  its  lati- 
tude ;  the  thermometer  being  constantly  fiTo  degrees  higher 
than  at  Paris.  (Malte  Brun.)  The  views  of  Napoleon 
respecting  Cheibmirg,  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  Las  Cases, 
are  veiy  interesting.  iDie.  Vmversel  de  GSog^  1825 ; 
Expilly;  Encye.  mikodique;  Reiehaids  Boad  Book  of 
France.) 

CHBRIMOYSR,  tlm  firuit  of  m  Ptemnu  downy-lesTcd 
species  of  Anona,  the  A.  Cherimolia:  it  is  described  as  the 
fruit  most  esteemed  Ivy  the  people  of  the  western  parts  of 
South  America,  and  is  very  like  the  Custard  Apple  of  the 
West  Indies.  [AivoicA.]  Itisn  tree  about  twehre  feet  high; 
the  lesTcs  are  oral,  pointed  at  both  ends;  the  flowers  soli- 
tary, rery  fragrant,  of  a  greenish>wliite  colour,  and  the  fruit 
somewhat  hwt-shaped,  with  a  scaly  appearance  on  the 
outade;  when  ripe  it  is  greyish-brown,  or  black.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  sweet,  mixed  with  sercnl  seeds  of  the 
colour  of  coffee.  The  Creoles  think  this  fruit  the  best  of 
the  country ;  Baron  Humboldt  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  hieh 
praise,  and  his  sceount  is  completely  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  many  officers  who  hare  been  in  the  South 
American  service ;  but  Feuill^  says,  one  European  pear 
or  plum  is  worth  all  the  cherimqyen  of  Peru.  The  latter 
author  has  figured  it  in  his /Mmiaf  diet  06Mrwi/ioR«,  4^c, 
3,tl7. 

CHEROKEES,  the  name  of  one  of  the  native  trihes.  in- 
habiliiig  the  southern  states  of  the  NorUi  American  Uniun. 
A  century  ago  they  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ap- 
pallachian  Mountains  and  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
range,  so  that  their  hunting-ground  extendi  over  a  part 
of  the  States  of  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
Alabama,  and  over  nearly  half  the  Sute  of  Georgia. 
After  a  British  colony  had  been  settled  in  Georgia  (ta 
1732),  the  natire  tribes  began  to  lose  ground.  The  Che- 
rokees  however  maintained  thdr  footing  for  a  long  time, 
even  after  these  countries  had  (Avtained  their  .indepen- 
dence. Since  1790,  they  have  lold  different  portions  of 
thea  territories  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  In 
1899  they  consisted  of  12,359  indiriduals.  In  1816  they 
ceded  the  country  still  possessed  by  them  within  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  some  districts  in  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, receiving  in  consideration  of  this  cession,  besides 
presents  and  annuitiea,  a  trect  of  country  of  equal  extent 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which  some  famiUea  emi- 
grated. At  the  census  of  1830  the  Cherokees  remained 
only  in  Georgia,  where  they  amounted  to  about  5000  indin- 
duals;  and  in  Alabama,  where  they  were  about  half  Oi^t 
number.  In  1834  the  State  of  Georgia  resolved  to  expel 
them  from  that  extenaire  tract  of  Georgia  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Chatahoochee ;  and  the  better  to  effect  this, 
they  ordered  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  had  settled 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
Christian  religion,  to  leave  the  country.  No  sooner  had 
the  intention  of  the  government  of  Georgia  become  evident, 
than  the  Indians  applied  to  Congress  for  protection,  and 
Congress  declared  that  the  decree  of  the  l^taUture  of 
Georgia  was  illegal  But  the  Sute  of  Georgia  decreed 
that  Congress  had  exceeded  its  powers,  and  thej  enfoceed 
their  own  law  by  sending  soldiers  into  the  territory  of  the 
Cherokees  in  1835  and  expelling  the  Indians.  Alahama 
at  present  is  the  only  place  east  of  the  Mitiriafirpi  where 
Cherokees  are  found:  they  occupy  in  this  State  the  country 
about  the  upper  bimnehes  of  the  river  Oootak  and  may  ccki- 
sist  of  between  2000  and  3000  aouls.  [Aulbama.]  Tbe 
remainder  of  this  onoe  powerlul  tribe  is  wandering  about 
west  of  the  Mi^imippi,  on  the  bonka  of  Hm  ^a«|^„  ^j^ 
VniitaRim. 
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The  Cberokees  ace  considered  the  most  emlixed  of  the 
American  Indians.  They  have  made  oonsiderahle  prof^^ass 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures^and  in  the  raising 
of  catele.  They  chiefly  cultivate  cotton  and  Indian  corn. 
They  have  a  written  language;  the  alphabet,  which  was 
invented  by  a  native  Cherokee,  consists  of  85  characters. 
Tlieir  language  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of 
the  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Pasia^ulas,  and,  some 
other  tribes  ;  and  as  all  these  tribes  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florida,  these  languages  have  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Floridian  languages.  (Franklin's  First  Journey  to 
the  Polar  Sea;  Dw[\}y,) 

CHERRIS,  an  intoxicating  drug,  prepared  firom  the 
common  hemp. 

CHERRY.    [CkrasvsJ 

CHERRY,  a  valuable  fruit,  of  which  great  numbers  of 
varieties  are  known  in  our  gardens ;  they  are  all  the  pro- 
duce of  Cerasus  avium,  or  C.  vulgaris  [Ckrasus].  or  of 
plants  obtained  by  the  intermixture  of  those  two  original 
species.  Independently  of  their  value  as  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  as  yielding  by  distillation  such  liqueurs  as 
Maraschino  (so  called  because  the  Dalmatian  Maraschi 
cherry  is  employed  in  its  manufacture)  and  Kirschenwasser, 
cherries  contribute  essentially  to  the  support  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  some  countqgL  not  only  in  puddings  and  tarts, 
but  as  a  principal  ingrdment  in  a  kind  of  soup,  and  as  a 
dried  provision  for  winter.  Their  timber  moreover  is  valuable 
for  the  more  common  kinds  of  cabinet-maker's  work,  and 
as  in  favourable  soils  they  grow  fast,  they  often  afford  to  the 
planter  a  quick  and  good  return  for  the  outlay  of  his  money. 
It  is  however  only  upon  light  sharp  well-drained  soil  that  the 
cherry  thrives ;  when  planted  in  stiff  and  wet  soils  it  grows 
filowlv,  gums  very  much,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  incurable 
bad  health.  Its  varieties  are  multiplied  by  budding  or 
grafting :  the  former  is  best  performed  upon  the  common  wild 
cherry,  the  stones  of  which  are  collected  by  the  nurserymen 
for  that  purpose.  Like  all  other  fruit  trees  that  have  been 
objects  of  cultivation,  the  cherry  has  given  rise  to  a  mul' 
titude  of  varieties,  from  among  which  it  is  difficult  for  any 
but  professed  gardeners  to  know  how  to  make  a  selection. 
We  should  say  that  for  all  useful  purposes  the  following  are 
sufTicicnt.  The  earliest  are  the  Black  Tartarian,  and  the 
Early  Purple  Guigne ;  the  Early  May,  which  ripens  close 
about  the  same  time,  is  not  worth  cultivation ;  these  are 
succeeded  by  the  May  Duke,  the  Bigarreau,  the  Elton, 
and  the  Black  Eagle ;  the  Late  Duke  is  the  latest  of  the 
sweet  cherries.  For  puddings  there  is  the  Kentish ;  for  pre- 
serving in  brandy,  the  Morello ;  for  drying,  the  Belle  de 
Choisy,  the  Flemish,  and  the  Kentish.-  These  are  amply 
sufficient  for  a  small  garden,  and  are  alPgood  bearers :  the 
IMorello  only  actually  reauires  a  wall.  If  more  variety 
is  wished  for,  the  Black  Heart  and  the  Downton  may  be 
added :  and  these  are  all  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  varieties  mentioned  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's valuable  Fruit  Catalogue  which  are  at  all  worth 
cultivating. 

CHERSON  (pronouncefl  Kherson),  a  town  in  Southern 
Russia,  46°  40'  N.  lat,  and '32°  40'  E.  long.,  was  founded 
in  1778,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lim&n,  or  ODStuary  of 
the  Dnieper,  which  is  here  nearly  four  miles  wide,  when  its 
numerous  shoals  are  covered  with  water.  It  was  designed 
to  be  the  principal  station  for  the  Russian  navy  in  the  Black 
Sea,  but  it  has  not  answered  this  purpose.  It  is  only  during 
the  spring-tiood  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  pass 
from  the  town  to  the  fortress  of  Kinbum,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lim&n,  and  then  only  by  means  of  camels.  Still  it 
contains  docks  for  vessels  of  war,  and  merchant  ships.  It 
continues  to  be  the  principal  depOt  for  all  the  store?  which 
are  required  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  on  the  Black 
Sea,  principally  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  conveyed  to  this  port  from  the  interior  of  Russia 
down  the  Dnieper.  The  town,  which  is  regularly  and  well 
built,  consists  of  four  parts— the  fortress,  the  admiralty,  the 
Greek  suburb,  and  the  suburb  of  the  marine  soldiers.  Its 
commerce  is  not  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  by  the 
Greeks  who  inhabit  the  Greek  suburb.  The  country  about 
the  town  is  very  barren.  In  one  of  the  villages,  called 
Da'iplngny,  is  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  John 
H-)\v.ird,  who  dial  hero  in  1796.     Population  14,000. 

CIIERSONE'SUS  {x^^^vr^rroQ),  a  Greek  word  signi- 
W  \\\'^*  peninsula.*  The  term  was  applied  more  particularly 
to  tiie*  small  peninsula  between  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Gm      ■  "' —       .      ~. 


to  the  peninsula  now  caHed  the  Crimea*  which  wai  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

CHERTSEY.    [Surehy.] 

CHERUSCI,  a  people  of  antient  Germany,  who  bordered 
on  the  Catti  and  the  Chauci,  livins  inland  or  south  of  the 
latter,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Visui^s  or  Weser.  The 
Cherusci  being  excited  by  Arminius,  joined  the  Catti  and 
others  in  the  attack  and  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions. 
They  were  afterwards  defeated  by  Grermanicus.  After 
Germanicus  left  Germany  and  the  Romans  had  drawn  their 
legions  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Cherusci  quar- 
relled with  the  Suevi  and  afterwards  with  the  Catti.  Under 
Claudius  the  Cherusci  sent  messengers  to  Rome,  to  ask,  aa 
a  king,  for  one  Italicus,  of  the  race  of  Arminius,  who  was 
bom  at  Rome,  of  German  parents.  liaUcus,  however,  on 
his  arrival  in  Germany,  was  looked  upon  by  many  of  hie 
countrymen  as  an  alien,  and  a  degenerate  descendant  of 
Arminius.  He  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  but  after- 
wards recovered  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  Langobardi. 
(Tacitus,  Annot.Tiv,  16,  17.)  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the 
Cherusci  had  declined  from  their  former  importance,  having 
been  overpowered  bv  the  Catti  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  were  considered  as  having  degenerated.  {German, 
36.) 

CHERVIL,  a  culinary  vegetable,  the  Scandix  cerefolium 
of  botanists ;  it  is  an  annual,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  its  leaves  have  a  slight  aromatic  taste,  and  are  used 
in  soups  and  salads :  it  is  little  cultivated. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  is  the  deepest  indentation  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  North  America,  between  Florida  Reel 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  entrance,  which  is  about  12 
miles  wide,  lies  between  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles,  both 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  is  cut  fty  the  parallel  of  37^ 
N.  lat.  From  the  entrance  the  bay  runs  N.,  with  a  slieht 
bend  to  the  W.  to  39''  33'  N.  lat  or  about  170  miles.  Ito 
breadth  varies  considerably.  From  its  entrance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Potomac,  or  for  about  70  miles,  its  average  width 
is  25  miles ;  but  farther  N.  up  to  the  river  Susquehannah  it 
does  not  exceed  10  miles.  This  would  give  a  surface  of 
about  2750  square  miles.  But  in  this  calculation  the  smaller 
bays  and  channels  are  not  included  which  are  formed  by 
the  embouchures  of  the  James  River,  York,  Rappahannock, 
Potomac,  and  others,  which  may  cover  a  surface  of  about 
750  square  miles,  so  that  the  area  of  the  whole  bay  probably 
does  not  fall  short  of  3300  square  miles. 

A  great  number  of  considerable  rivers  fall  into  this  bay 
which  bring  down  all  the  waters  from  the  eastern  de 
clivity  of  the  Appalachian  mountains,  and  from  their  nu 
merous  ranges  between  37"*  and  43°  N.  lat    This  circum- 
stance might  induce  us  to  consider  the  bay  as  only  a  vast 
sestuary,  especially  as  its  shores  are  mostlv  low  or  very  little 
elevated.    6ut  on  the  other  h|nd  we  find  that  its  depth  is 
so  considerable,  that  it  may  be  navigated  by  large  vessels  in 
all  parts,  which  does  not  answer  the  character  of  an  a»tuarj 
Its  shores  also,  even  where  there  are  no  large  rivers,  ani 
much  indented,  and  form  numerous  harbours  for  vessels  of 
different  sizes.    The  bay  and  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it 
are  navigated  by  numerous  steam^boats  which  keep  up  a 
ready  communication  between  all  the  countries  lying  on  the 
bay. 

The  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  west  side  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  taken  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  Susquehan 
nab,  Potomac,  and  James  river,  all  of  which  rise  within  the 
Appalachian  range,  where  they  flow  in  longitudinal  valleys 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  smaller  rivers,  such  as 
the  Patapsco,  Patuxent  Rappahannock  and  York  river,  all 
of  which  descend  from  the  east  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  have  no  part  of  their  course  within  the  Appalachian 
range.    Ships  of  war  can  ascend  the  Potomac  to  Washing- 
ton, which  is  120  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  mea 
sured  along  its  course,  and  near  200  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Chesapeake. 

CHESeLDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  surgeon 
and  anatomist  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1 688.  His  general  education  appears  to  have  been 
limited,  at  least  in  point  of  time.  At  fifteen  he  commenced 
his  medical  studies  in  Ix>ndon,  under  the  best  instructors ; 
and  began  himself  to  give  lectures  in  anatomy  in  1711, 
which  he  continued  for  twenty  years  with  a  reputation  not 
far  inferior  to  that  of  his  master,  Cowper.  Becoming  soon 
favourably  known,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So 

...^  .......  ^ - ^^ « ,, «..^  «w  Iciety  in  1712  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  repaid  ihis 

U  of  Meias,  then  called  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  and    early  distinction  by  a  variety  of  interesting  papers  in  the 
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Philoiopbtel  TimnMetionii.*  The  most  lyMUtikabfo  of 
them*  oommunicatod  in  1736,  ii  on  acooant  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  youth  of  fourteen,  blind  from  infancy,  on  reco- 
vering: his  sight  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil.  The 
memoir  baa  been  much  quoted  by  metaphysical  writers  the 
operation,  now  common,  was  then  perfectly  new ;  and  has 
added  considerably  and  justly  to  Cbeselden's  fame. 

In  1713  he  published  a  work  on  anatomy  which  was  long 
the  text-book  of  that  science  in  England,  and  was  fre- 
quently reoublished  both  before  and  after  bis  death.  The 
eleventh  edition  was  printed  in  1 776. 

On  the  retirement  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Feme,  Cheselden  suo- 
ceeded  him  as  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  George's  and  the  West- 
minster hospitals.  He  turned  these  opportunities  to  good 
account  in  maturing  his  own  skill  and  advancing  the  science 
of  surgery,  which  is  largely  indebted  to  him,  .He  was  pro- 
bably never  surpassed  in  dexterity  and  success  as  an 
operator ;  his  coolness  never  deserted  him ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  been  as  much  distinguished  for  the  tenderness  as 
for  the  iudgment  that  directed  his  hand.  We  are  lold  that 
out  of  forty-two  patients  whom  he  cut  for  the  stone  in  four 
years,  he  lost  but  one ;  the  present  average  being  at  least 
six  in  that  number  An  eye-witness  of  many  of  his  opera- 
tion^ the  author  of  nis  61oge  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Surgery,  of  which  he  was  the  first  foreign  as- 
w>cia!e,  assures  us  that  he  once  extracted  the  stone  in 
£ft>-fi>ur  feeionds.  Too  much  weight,  however,  may  be 
aitac^hed  to  these  surpnsing  instances  of  success;  even 
if  iraly  recorde<l,  they  mu«»t  hare  been  in  part  the  result  of 
ptd  ibrtiiDe,  ur  of  a  very  judicious  selection  of  cases  for 
op?Tati?n. 

It  IS  in  Ltl:ckt'*my  that  Che^eMo^  bass  most  repute  as  an 
itn.Taior  as  »r.l  as  an  operaior.  In  1723  he  published  a 
T»»...sie  **Q  iLis  s-u^-'ect,  Tv^jiximendviij  an  improved  method 
of  perf.»rTL.n^  wLal  is  ca!!e<l  the  hitrh  operation;  but  after 
ID  ire  trx.pcnt2'.-e  and  ir.\cs;.^atiun.  be  laid  it  aside  for  the 
i»i;r-a/ ajeihjd.  of  which,  as  at  present  practised,  he  may 
£':3:>st  be  c  n^Jden?'d  the  inventor.  His  splendid  work 
or.  the  b:»nes  «  as  pu^-lisbed  by  sub>cription  in  1 733,  with  a 
dfjtruti  'U  lu  Queen  Caxi.>l:ne,  to  whum  be  held  the  appoint- 
mi  Lt  of  ^urpt-'jn.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  of  the 
tiL^tural  sixe.  «:th  short  de»cnptions;  and  is  unequalled  in 
executun,  and.  except  in  a  few  particulars,  unsurpassed  in 
acrurary.  It  was  not  successful  as  a  speculation,  and  was 
attacked  with  bitterness,  as  had  been  his  treatise  on  the 
b^ii  operatun.  by  a  liihotomist  of  the  name  of  Douglas, 
who  seems  to  ha%*e  cans ide red  Cheselden  an  intruder. 

In  1737,  after  a  brilliant  professional  career,  and,  it  is 
s*id,  psrtly  in  d]>gust  at  the  asperity  to  which  his  success 
tii  e\pjM?d  him,  Cheselden  retired  from  practice  at  the 
a^re  of  furiy-nine,  and  und^took  the  honorary  duties  of 
fc'-?i:-  n  lo  CLei>ea  Hj>pital.  which  he  retained  for  the  rest 
of  L.»  Lfe.  His  last  contribution  to  science,  made  subse- 
r|L.e:jr.y  to  his  retirement,  consisted  of  a  series  of  plates 
w.th  or. ^. rial  remarks  appended  to  Gataker's  translation  of 
Le  Dran's  Surv^ery. 

In  1751  be  su fibred  an  attack  of  apoplexy  from  which  he 
er.L^ely  recovered ;  but  a  return  of  the  complaint  caused 
L.»  suiien  death  at  Bath,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1752, 
:n  b  s  fruity-fourth  year.  He  was  married,  and  left  one 
*|x -£-•«.  the  wife  of  Dr.  Cotes,  M.P.  for  Tamwnrth,  who 
C.-ci  w:t:.:^ut  issue. 

H.4  reputatr.n  as  a  surjjeon  was  solid,  and  will  be  lasting. 
As  a  ai«a.  much  that  is  good  is  recorded  of  him,  and  nothing 
i^'x'.oiunJt^,  unless  it  be  his  fondness  for  pugilistic  ex- 
L  1  t.  tis,  wh:ch  mig^ht  have  their  interest  for  him  as  an 
ar-x:-x>»t.  He  befriended  Thomas  Chubb,  probably  out  of 
t^L^^ji  beseTo'.ence,  as  be  is  not  said  to  have  shared  in 
z  4  t^'.c.is*-  He  a»sociited  with  Pope  and  other  wits  of 
^  -» ir.i«±  .  bjt  as  h:s  clas&ical  merit  was  certainly  not  con- 
t^.-zxi^.jt^  li-rir  intimacy  may  be  ascribed  to  his  profes- 
«.  .r-x.  A-r  -..cT  -e  and  strong  natural  talents,  rather  than  to 

-  '.e  '-a^-'c  :  r  .  '.erature  and  art,  ujxjn  which  he  seems  to  have 
;r  1  - 1  ^  --Mr.:  w.ia  no  ^eat  reason. 

•,  :f_.-:^H  KM.      [BUCKIXCHAMSHIRB.] 

C  ri  1  ^  il  I  RE,  1  c  -ur.ty  palatine  on  the  west  side  of  Eng- 
'-.---...  T^e  r.A.Tje  u  :ornit.d  frjm  the  antient  city  of  Chester, 
i-*«i  s  1.-  I-".-**'  I*  -D -f  Ch'^^ter-vhire,  formerly  written,  in 
•*i  '•w  0-«V'i  4«-;rs,     The  bjun-iary  line  is  very  irregular. 

-  1  -.*»  ?»  'A.  a  t.-a--t    f  a  p»?ri:r.sular  form  is  included  be- 

'zji  m^t^ir.'^i  of  ihf  Me.-sey  and  the  IX*e;   and  on 
£.  A  Ic:  J  HaTt^^  U^ctj  conuiniug  part  of  Featlierbed 


Moss  and  Holme  Moss,  which  belong  to  the  eentral  high 
lands  of  England,  is  included  between  the  Thame  and  the 
Etherow,  which  by  their  junction  form  the  Mersey.  The  county 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  *  like  the  wing  of  an  ea^le 
stretched  forth  at  length.*  (King's  Vale  Royai  of  Cheshire.) 
The  whole  county  received  the  name  of  Vale  Royal  of 
England,  from  the  magtiiflcent  abbey  so  called,  whicli  was 
founded  by  Edward  I.  on  tlie  Weaver.  Cheshire  lies  be- 
tween 53**  and  53**  34'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  47'  and  3®  11'  W.  long. 
Its  northern  boundary  is  chieflv  formed  by  Lancashire,  and 
partially  by  Yorkshire  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Mersey 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 
On  the  east,  the  county  has  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire ; 
on  the  south,  Shropshire  and  a  small  portion  of  Flintshire ; 
and  on  the  west,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire,  and  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  county  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  about  58  miles ;  the  p^reatest  width  from 
N.  to  S.  about  32  miles:  the  whole  circuit  is  nearly  2i*U 
miles.  On  the  N.W.  extremity,  a  line  of  sea-eoast  ex- 
tends for  about  8  miles  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  besides 
about  20  miles  on  the  ssstuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  about  14  on 
the  great  mstuary  of  the  Dee.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
665,600  acres,  or  1040  square  miles;  to  which  may  be  adde<l 
10,000  acres  as  the  sands  of  the  Dee.  (Ormerod's  Cheshire^ 
vol.  i.  p.  xliv.)  According  to  Mr.  Holland  {Agricul.  Survey) 
there  are  676,000  acres,  of  which  WD,000  are  in  cultivation, 
including  parks  and  pleasure  grounds ;  28,000  in  waste  lands, 
commons,  and  woods;  18,000  in  peat  bogs  and  mosses,  and 
1 0.000  in  sea-lands  on  the  SBstuanes  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey 
The  total  population  of  the  county,  in  1827,  was  270,0<Js  ; 
in  1831,  334,410.  {Boundary  Report,)  Chester,  the  county 
town,  is  183  miles  N.W.  from  London. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Commumeatiom.^The  sur- 
face of  Cheshire  is  in  general  a  nearly  uniform  level,  but 
there  are  a  few  inequalities.  There  are  several  elevated 
tracts  stretching  in  a  general  north  direction.  One  is  be- 
tween tho  Goyt  and  the  BoUin ;  and  a  second  between  the 
Bollin  and  the  Weaver.  A  tract  of  high  land  extendi 
also  from  N.  to  S.  across  Delamere  Forest,  terminating  tu 
the  N.  near  Frodsham  in  a  high  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  Mersev,  and  to  the  S.  in  the  rock  on  whicli 
Beeston  Castle  stands ;  the  height  of  this  rock  is  366  feet 
above  the  sea.  Alderley  Edge,  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  Maccles- 
field, is  an  isolated  hill  whicli  rises  abruptly  out  of  a  level 
country,  and  presents  one  of  the  richest  and  most  exteiis»n  e 
prospects  in  the  county;  but  Cheshire,  from  its  general 
natness,  is  not  in  general  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield  axe 
several  extensive  tracts  of  black  moor,  or  bogs  of  peat- 
moss; and  in  the  vicinity  of  Macclesfield  are  the  high  lands 
already  referred  to  between  the  Bollin  and  the  Goyt,  which 
spread  eastward  into  Derbyshire,  and  form  on  the  Cheshire 
side  a  kind  of  mountain-wall.  These  high  lands  appear  alv> 
near  Congleton,  and  stretch  southward  to  Talk,  in  Stafiford- 
shire.  In  former  times  there  were  numerous  forests  m 
Cheshire;  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Sur\'ey  o( 
Alticross  as  being  ten  miles  in  length  and  three  in  bread ili. 
At  present  there  are  only  a  few  large  woods.  Some  at  Dun- 
ham Massey  contain  many  noble  old  oaks.  Around  Del  i> 
mere  Forest,  in  the  hundred  of  Eddisbury,  tliere  are  se\er<(l 
extensive  plantations,  chiefly  of  Scotch  firs  and  larclu>. 
This  forest,  so  called,  is  a  large  sterile  tract  of  whitish  san  1, 
partially  covered  with  heath  and  peat-moss.  It  occupies 
10,000  acres ;  of  which  a  considerable  part  has  boen  en- 
closed and  brought  into  cultivation.  The  most  exten* 
stve  plantation  in  the  county  is  that  of  Francis  Jodn  .1. 
£s(^.,  which  covers  1000  acres.  The  timber  supplied  by  the 
great  profusion  of  hedge-row  trees  makes  ample  amemi-* 
for  the  loss  of  the  antient  forests.  It  is  principally  oak,  an.l 
furnishes  abundance  of  tanner  s  bark.  A  Urge  quantity  ui 
fine  timber  is  also  produced  on  the  numerous  estates  ol  tiio 
nobility  and  gentry  ;  especially  on  those  of  Earl  Grosvon  »r. 
of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  and  of  the  Tkl^r- 
quis  of  Cholmondeley.  In  many  parts  land  left  to  ii^ki 
becomes  spontaneously  covered  with  oak  and  alder* 

Cheshire  abounds  not  only  with  rivers  and  brooks,  but 
with  broad  sheets  of  water  called  meres,  which  geuerali% 
contain  fish.  The  principal  are  Oak  mere,  Pick  mere,  Bu  i- 
worth  mere,  Rosthem  mere.  Mere  mere,  Tatton  mere. 
Chapel  mere,  Moss  mere,  Broail  mere.  Bah  mere,  ui;<I 
Comber  mere,  which  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 

The  chief  navigable  rivers  are  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Wea- 
ver. Tho  navigation  of  these  riven  is  aupenntended*  aud 
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hns  been  greatly  improved,  by  eomimnies  inoorporated  by 
acts  of  parliament  The  source  of  the  Dee  is  in  Merioneth- 
shire, where,  in  conjunction  with  another  rapid  stream 
descending  from  the  heights  between  Dolgelly  and  Dinas- 
mowddy,  it  forms  the  lake  Tegid,  or  Pimble  mere,  otherwise 
called  Bala  lake,  the  largest  in  Wales.  Passing  Bala  and 
Corwen,  it  runs  E.  through  Denbighshire,  by  Llangollen, 
nearly  to  Overton,  in  Flintshire,  where  it  turns  noruiward 
to  Bangor.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  it  becomes 
the  boundary  of  Cheshire  nearly  from  Worthenbury  to  Aid- 
ford.  It  then  intersects  the  northern  part  of  the  hundred 
of  Broxton  to  Chester,  which  itlialf  enoiroles.  From  Chester 
it  Hows  in  a  straight  artificial  cut  into  the  broad  eestuary  of 
the  Dee.  A  surface  of  about  2500  acres  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  8.E.  extremity  of  this  SDstuary.  From  Bangor 
bridge  the  Dee  is  navigable  for  barges.  At  Chester  bridge 
it  is  100  yards  wide,  and  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  can 
pass  by  the  new  channel  to  Chester.  The  whole  length  of 
the  course  of  the  Dee  is  about  55  miles.  It  supplies  salmon, 
trout,  and  other  kinds  of  common  fish.  This  river,  called,  in 
Latin,  Deva,  in  British,  Pifir  dwy,  was  antiently  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  its  waters  were  considered  sacred  for 
relii^ious  ablution.  As  such  it  is  celebrated  by  Drayton, 
Browne,  Spenser,  and  Milton.  (Dr.  Warton's  note  on 
Milton's  Lycidas,  Todd*s  ed.,  vol.  v.) 

The  Mersey  in  its  whole  course  divides  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire.  It  is  formed,  and  first  receives  its  name,  by  the 
oonlluence  (near  Stockport)  of  the  Tliame  and  Goyt :  the 
Eiherow  (which  joins  the  Goyt  a  little  above  Stockport)  and 
the  Thame  rise  in  the  central  highlands,  N.  and  N.E.  of 
Stockport;  the  Goyt  rises  near  Buxton  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highlands  between  Macclesfield  and  Buxton.  Leaving 
Stockport  the  Mersey  runs  a  general  west  course  to  Nor- 
thenden  and  Ashton.  After  passing  by  Carrington,  it 
receives  on  the  right  bank  the  Irwell  from  Manchester, 
and  on  the  left,  a  little  below  Warburton,  the  Bollin. 
It  continues  with  &  very  winding  course  through  a  low, 
Jiat  country  past  Warrington,  and  expands  at  its  junction 
with  the  Weaver  into  a  wide  ajstuary  which  forms  the 
Liverpool  channel ;  and  though  much  obstructed  by  banks 
of  sand,  is  rendered  safe  by  the  excellent  system  of  pilotage. 
Tlie  Mersey  is  navigable  from  its  confluence  with  the  Irwell. 
At  Warrington  it  is  40  yards  in  width;  opposite  Liverpool 
the  width  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  with  a  considerable 
depth  at  low  water.  The  greatest  width  of  the  asstuary 
above  Liverpool  is  between  Eastham  and  Frodsham,  where 
it  is  above  three  miles  wide.  Its  whole  course  from  Stock- 
port to  the  outlet  of  the  asstuary  is  about  55  miles.  A 
liir^c  marsh  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weaver,  extending  to 
Ilelsby  and  Frodsham,  is  subject  to  occasional  inundations. 
The  river  and  rostuary  contain  congers,  plaice,  flounders,  and 
shrimps;  with  annual  shoals  of  smelts,  called  sparlings,  re- 
markable for  size  and  flavour.  Some  remarks  are  made  in 
Ormerod's  Cheshire  (vol.  ii.)  on  the  antient  communication 
of  the  S.E.  extremities  of  the  {estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee ;  by  which  the  present  peninsula  of  Wirrall  was 
niatle  an  island. 

The  Weaver  traverses  the  central  parts  of  Cheshire  from 
S.  to  N.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  Shropshire,  near  the  vil- 
la <re  of  Stych,  and  after  receiving  several  considerable 
brooks  and  rivulets,  runs  by  Nantwich,  Minshull,  and  Wins- 
ford,  to  Northwich,  where  it  forms  a  confluence  on  the  right 
bank  with  the  Dane,  which  rises  in  the  same  swamp  as  the 
Govt,  and,  a  little  farther  north,  with  the  Peover.  It  then 
winds  W.N.W.  and  falls  into  the  Mersey  below  Frodsham. 
From  Winsford  to  Frodsham  it  has  been  rendered  navigable 
by  ten  locks;  the  total  fall  being  50  feet.  About  120  ves- 
sels, from  20  to  100  tons,  convey  rock-salt  down  the  river, 
and  return  with  coal.  The  whole  course  of  the  Weaver  is 
about  40  miles.  Among  the  less  important  rivers  is  the 
Dane,  which  is  joined  by  the  Wheelock  above  Northwich. 
The  source  of  the  Bollin  is  in  Macclesfield  forest,  near  that  of 
the  Dane.  It  passes  Macclesfield  and  Wilmslow,  is  crossed 
by  the  B rid gewater  Canal,  and  enters  the  Mersey  near  War- 
burti)n,  after  a  course  of  about  23  miles.  The  Peover  rises 
S.  of  Macclesfield,  near  Gawsworth,  and  flows  W.N.W.  to 
its  junction  with  the  Weaver  near  Northwich. 

Several  canals  intersect  the  county.  The  Bridgewater 
Canal  enters  Cheshire  by  crossing  the  Mersey  near  Ashton. 
Its  length  within  the  county  of  Cheshire  is  about  24  miles. 
[Bridgewatbr,  DiTKK  OP,]  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  which  was  commenced  in  1766,  runs 
south-east  from  Preston  Brook,  by  Northwich,  Middlewich, 


and  Sandbaeh»  and  leaves  Cheshire  at  Church  Lawton,  on 
the  borders  of  StaflTordshire.  Between  Preston  on  the  Hill 
and  Dutton,  not  far  from  its  commencement  at  Preston 
Brook,  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  1241  yards  in  length; 
atBamton,  through  another  of  572  yards;  at  Saltersfield, 
through  one  of  350  yards;  and  finally,  at  Hermitage, 
through  another  of  130  yards.  The  whole  of  its  line  in 
Cheshire  is  about  20  miles. 

The  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal,  which  connects  these 
two  towns,  was  completed  in  1778.  At  Chester  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Dee,  and  with  the  Dee  and  Mersey  Canal, 
which  runs  across  the  peninsula  of  Wirrall  to  the  Mersey, 
at  EUesmere  Port.  Four  miles  north  of  Nantwich,  a 
branch  from  the  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  runs 
to  Middlewich,  and  is  called  the  Middlewich  branch. 
From  the  point  where  the  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  and 
the  Middlewich  branch  unite,  the  canal  which  thence  runs 
south  to  Nantwich,  and  past  Audlem  into  Shropshire,  is  called 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal.  The  £1- 
lesmere  Canal  branches  off  from  a  point  between  Nantwich 
and  the  point  where  the  Chester  and  Nantwich  Canal  is 
joined  by  the  Middleilich  branch,  and  runs  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Whitchurch.  From  Church  Lawton  the  Mac- 
clesfield canal  runs  past  Congleton,  Macclesfieldi  and  so  on 
northwards  to  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  which  it  joins  a  few 
miles  north  of  Disley. 

The  Peak  Forest  Canal  enters  Cheshire  at  Ashton -under- 
Lyne,  where  it  crosses  the  Thame,  and  passing  near  Disley, 
quits  the  county  at  Whaley  Bridge.  It  crosses  the  Goyt 
below  the  junction  of  the  Goyt  and  Etherow,  by  an  aque- 
duct 100  feet  in  height,  which  has  three  arches,  each  60 
feet  span  and  78  feel  high. 

Several  important  roads  traverse  this  county.  The  road 
from  London  to  Manchester  by  Derby  enters  the  county 
near  Bosley,  and  passes  through  Macclesfield  and  Stock- 
port Another  branch  of  the  same  line  enters  at  Whaley 
Bridge,  and  leaves  the  county  at  Stockport.  I'he  road  from 
London  to  Manchester  by  Lichfield  runs  through  this 
county  by  Church  Lawton,  Congleton,  Wilmslow,  and 
Cheadle.  The  road  from  London  to  Liverpool  also  enters 
at  Lawton,  and  runs  to  Warrington  by  two  branches,  one 
through  Knutsford,  the  other  through  Middlewich  and 
Northwich.  The  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Railway,  as  pro 
jected,  enters  the  county  near  Bel  ley  on  the  south,  and  runs 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Middlewich  and  Northwich  to  the 
Mersey,  which  it  crosses  near  Warrington. 

Geological  character. — The  general  character  of  the 
Cheshire  soils  is  a  clayey  or  sandy  loam ;  tracts  of  peat- 
moss cover  a  large  extent  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
hundred  of  Macclesfield.  Some  mosses  of  smaller  extent 
are  at  Warmincham  and  Coppenhall.  The  latter,  which  is 
almost  cleared  of  peat,  contained  numerous  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir,  apparently 
broken  off  at  different  heights,  and  partially  exhibiting  the 
marks  of  fire.  An  antient  road  of  gravel  passed  through 
the  moss  of  Coppenhall. 

The  range  of  high  land  to  the  east  of  Macclesfield  is  a 
sandstone  rock,  which  contains  beds  of  coal :  this  sand- 
stone range  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  limestone  of  Der- 
byshire. The  high  land,  which  includes  Deldmere  forest,  is 
also  sandstone. 

The  most  important  mineral  productions  of  Cheshire  are 
fossil  or  rock-salt,  and  coal.  The  rock-salt  is  obtained  near 
the  banks  of  the  Weaver  and  its  tributary  streams.  It  was 
first  discovered  near  Northwich,  in  1670,  in  searching  for 
coal ;  it  has  since  been  found  very  abundantly  in  the  town- 
ships of  Witton,  Wincham.  Winnington,  and  Marston,  near 
Northwich.  There  are  salt-works  also  at  Nantwich,  Middle 
wich,  and  Winsford.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  white  and 
transparent,  the  other  of  a  reddish-brown.  The  former  has 
been  found  by  analysis  to  be  an  almost  pure  muriate  of 
soda :  the  latter  contains  a  small  portion  of  oxide  of  iron, 
from  which  its  colour  is  derived. 

The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Northwich,  where  alone  there  are  mines,  in  addition  to 
brine-springs.  The  rock-salt  is  found  from  28  to  48  yards 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  first  stratum  is 
from  15  to  25  yards  in  thickness,  extremely  solid  and  hard, 
and  resembling  brown  sugar-candy.  Many  tons  at  a  time 
are  loosened  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  second 
stratum  is  of  hard  stone,  from  25  to  35  yards  in  thkskness. 
The  salt  lies  beneath  this  stratum,  in  a  bed  above  forty  yards 
thick,  generally  perfectly  white  and  clear  as  crystal.  The  ex 
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itatm  it  of  wUtiih  di^  ud 
gypOTifli.  Abod  M,INM  torn  of  nit  am  iiuiiially  taken 
iMtlM^intlMBeighlMNuiioodbr  NoitiMrie^  Betides 
this  qeeatity  of  foatil  stlt,  not  lets  then  45»'000  tons  ate 
annoally  vaanfiMtaiedat  the  same  plaee  from  biine^friogs, 
which  are  from  80  to  40  yards  in  depth. 
Coal  of  a  good  quality  is  tend  ahmdantly  in  the  north- 


of  the  eounty,  es|^eeiaily  in  the  townships  of 
▼eiT 
]icnes»  which  snpply  the  manulaetories  of  Stockport    At 


Wolthaii 


and  Poynton*  where  theie  are 


extensive  ool« 


DenwaU,  in  the  bandied  of  Winrall,  there  is  also  ooaL  Cop- 
per and  lead  are  fisond  at  Alderi^  Edge  and  the  Peck- 
Ibrfeon  Hills ;  the  fmier  plaee  supplies  a  eonsiderable  quan- 
tity of  eohalt  There  are  several  quarries  of  excellent 
freestone  in  this  county,  of  whidi  those  at  Ruooom,  Manley, 
and  Great  Bchington,  are  the  most  impoitant^  limestone 
11  fiNmd  only  at  Newbold  Astbnry.  Mowcop  Hill,  or  Mde- 
eop,  which  is  partly  in  8taff>nkhire,  has  long  been  ftmous 
£>r  its  mill-slones.  Marl  is  found  in  almost  eveiy  part  of  the 
county,  and  is  generally  used  for  manure.  Dr.  Woodward 
(Col.  Brit  FomU)  sp^iks  of  a  fibrous  stalky  substance, 
a  kind  of  asbestos,  as  found  in  gre^  abundance  in  beds  of 
marl  about  High  Legh.  At  Bug  LawUm  is  a  sulphur- 
spring,  which  is  serviceable  in  acorbutic  aflbctions ;  and  at 
8faaw  Heath,  near  Stockport,  a  chalybeate  of  consideraUe 
strength. 

Agrieuliur0.—Tbe  soil  and  climate  of  Cheshire  are  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grass.  The. soil  is 
mostly  eomposea  of  loams  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  and 
the  climate  is  moister  than  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Eng^ 
land.  Situated  in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  Derbyshire 
and  Webb  mountains.  Cheshire  is  seldom  exposed  to  long 
droughts.  The  low  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
very  subject  to  be  flooded,  which  is  one  reason  for  keeping 
them  in  grass.  Two-thirds  at  least  of  the  county  possesses  a 
soil  above  mediocrity,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  in  permar 
nent  pasture,  and  produces  the  ex^llent  cheese  known  as 
Cbesbire  cheese.  The  arable  land  is  generally  that  which 
is  thought  too  sandy  for  pasture,  pr  of  which  the  grass  has 
deteriorated  by  neglect  Hence  the  amble  part  of  a  farm 
in  Cheshire  is  seldom  cultivated  with  that  attention  v^bieh 
is  paid  to  similar  land  in  those  counties  where  good  grass 
land  is  scarce.  There  are  very  few  farms  which  consist 
chiefly  of  arable  land,  lliere  is  every  where  a  predilection 
for  the  dairy.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  gentlemen  who  hold  farms  in  their  own  hands, 
of  whom  there  are  many  of  considerable  wealth  in  the 
eonnty,  there  are  few  ikrmers  who  deviate  from  the  old 
routine,  or  seem  inclined  to  adopt  improved  mtems  of  cul- 
tivation. At  the  same  time,  there  are  perhaps  few  coun- 
ties in  Enffand  so  susceptible  of  material  improvement  as 
Cheshire.  It  possesses  great  advantages ;  an  easy  commu- 
nicaiion  by  canals  and  rivers  with  the  most  populous  manu- 
&etanng  districts,  and  consequently  a  certain  market  for  its 
arricultural  prodocta.  Aceordinff  to  the  report  to  the  Board 
of  Agncultore,  the  county  is  divided  as  follows: 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  including  parks  Aem. 
and  pleasure  grounds      ....     C20,000 

Waste  lands,  commons,  woods  (a  consider- 
able part  of  which  has  been  inclosed  since)    28,000 

Peat  bo^  and  mowtes  ....  1 8,000 

Sea  lands  in  the  Bstuaries  of  the  Dee  and 

Mersey  .        .  -   .        .        .  io,000 


676,000 


There  are  asany  laige  proprietors  resident  in  Cheshire,  but 
the  class  of  yeomen  is  much  diminished,  and  is  replaced  by 
small  proprietors,  chiefly  retired  tradesmen  and  artificers, 
or  small  £umers  little  raised  above  the  common  labourer. 

Dairy  ikrms  require  considerable  buOdings,  and  some 
have  been  erected  by  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  best  and 
most  substantial  manner.  The  hsbitations  for  the  family  are 
quite  sufficient  for  their  comfort :  many  of  the  cow-houses  are 
construeted  on  the  Dutch  plan.  The  heads  of  the  cows  are 
turned  towards  each  other,  with  a  passage  in  the  middle  for 
a  small  cart,  by  which  the  fodder  is  brought  directly  before 
the  cows.  It  u  thus  given  to  them  with  ffreater  eleanliness 
and  economy  than  in  any  other  way.  Where  many  cows 
are  kept,  this  will  be  found  by  for  the  most  convenient 
arrangement  of  a  eow-houae.  There  is  a  description  of  one 
of  these  cow-hoQses  in  the '  Agricultural  Report  of  Cbeshira 
creeled  at  Ollectao.  near  KAotaford,  which  combinct 


smiflieiftywithgTOtteMiTmisBiioe.  Laige  forma  are  note 
moB  in  Cheshire.  The  average  aiae  may  be  eonaideied  as 
from  50  to  150  aerBa,that  qnantity  beingauffiaeotfor  the  full 
employment  of  a  fomilv,  and  for  a  dairy  of  twelve  to  twenty 
cows.  The  rent  of  land  is  higherihan  that  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  other  parts  of  Snglan£  which  is  owinir  to  the  smaller 
outlay  with  which  a  dury  form  is  managed*  The  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  in  genenl  such  as  have  been  in  use 
for  agea ;  a  heavy  iUnxmstrueted  plough,  drmwn  by  four  or 
five  horses  in  a  line,  with  which  they  plough  three-founhs 
of  an  acre  of  the  heavy  loams  in  a  day.  Harrows  and 
rollers,  the  latter  occasionally  armed  with  sptkes,  are  used  to 
break  the  heavy  lumps  which  the  pfough  turns  up,  when 
the  sun  has  baked thmn.  Im^oved  instruments  are  in  use 
amongst  the  gentlemen  farmers ;  but  their  example  is  sel- 
dom followed  by  the  common  renters  of  land.  The  effect 
of  the  dairy  husbandry  may  be  observed  all  through  the 
county.  Land  is  ploughed  in  order  to  have  winter  fodiler 
for  cattle,  and  to  improve  pastures  overrun  with  weeds. 
Where  the  land  is  fit  for  turnips,  which  is  not  often  the  case, 
they  are  raised  for  the  cows.  Cabbagea  have  been  culti- 
vated >Hrith  some  success  in  several  farms,  but  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  oom  crops.  It  u 
not  uncomnmn  to  see  two  or  three  crops  of  oats  taken  in 
succession  from  newly  broken  up  land,  and  the  last  laid 
down  with  grass  seeds.  In  this  exhausted  state  it  nroduces 
no  good  grass  for  manv  years,  but  plenty  of  weeds.  The 
introduction  of  a  good  system  of  convertible  husbandry 
would  double  the  present  produoe  of  Cheshire.  But  we  will 
not  venture  to  affirm  that  the  dairy  produoe  woukl  be  im- 
proved at  the  same  time.  When  land  is  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  the  artificial  grasses  give  a  great 
bulk  of  fodder,  the  quality  of  the  cheese  is  uften  dete- 
riorated ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  process  must  be 
varied.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  cheese  that  *iU  keep 
from  poor  pastures  than  from  rich. 

There  is  a  simple  instrument  in  use*  in  Cheshire  which 
deserves  notice,  it  is  a  small  strong  scythe,  called  a  hod- 
ding  scythe,  used  to  cut  up  rushes  in  pastures.  It  has  a 
short  handle,  and  the  Uade,  which  is  about  twenty  inches 
lonff,  is  bent  like  a  portion  of  a  hoop,  liy  a  dexterous  use 
of  this  instrument  in  spring,  a  man  otits  up  a  tuft  of  rushes 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  roots,  and  as  a  hollow  is  left  the 
water  enters  into  the  cut  part  of  the  remaining  roots  and  rots 
them.  The  hollows  should  then  be  filled  up  with  earth,  and 
grass  seeds  sown  over  them.  The  rushes  and  roots  cut  of 
are  put  in  a  heap  to  rot,  which  is  readily  effected  by  the 
addition  of  quick  hme,  and  thus  an  excellent  compost  is 
formed. 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  has  been  much  enoouraged  in 
Cheshire,  by  the  demimd  in  Liverpool  and  the  manufacturini^ 
districts.  In  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  along  the 
SDStuary  of  the  Mersey,  great  quantities  of  very  good  potatoes 
are  raised.  The  sandy  and  turfy  soils,  which  are  unfit  for  per- 
manent pasture,  are  pecuUarlv  fitted  for  the  growth  of  pota- 
toes. The  neighbourhood  of  j^rodsham  has  been  long  noted 
for  the  great  quantity  of  potatoes  it  produces.  The  produoe 
on  good  Und  is  upwsjrds of  10  tons  per  acre,  but  they  require 
at  least  25  tons  of  manure.  The  best  potatoes  grow  on  laud 
broken  up  from  grass,  which  had  been  laid  down  in  a  rich 
state ;  in  this  case  no  manure  is  required.  When  potatoes 
are  very  plentiful,  and  the  price  low,  they  are  given  u> 
cattle,  either  boiled  or  raw,  and  in  this  way  tbev  are  worth 
more  than  any  other  root,  and  produce  much  excellent 
manure.  Early  sorts  are  mised  for  the  Liverpool  market 
by  a  slight  forcing.  They  are  laid  m  a  dry  chamber  and 
protect^  from  the  frost ;  they  shoot  early,  aud  in  that  state, 
one  shoot  only  bein^  left,  they  are  put  into  the  ground  in 
February,  and  occasionally  protected  by  mats  or  straw.  A 
slope  of  the  beds  towards  the  south-west  is  reckoned  the 
most  favourable  exposure.  They  come  in  a  month  earlier 
than  those  planted  at  the  usual  time,  and  the  land  is  cleared 
by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June :  a  second  crop  is  tlum 
put  in,  to  be  dug  up  in  November. .  A  warm  sandy  soil 
suits  the  early  potatoes  best.  Near  Warrington  early  po- 
tatoes are  set  in  wide  rows,  and  cabbages  are  planted  betwcon 
them :  when  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  the  cabbages  have 
the  mould  drawn  round  their  stems,  and  attain  a  good  si/ • 
in  spring.  This  is  a  cultivation  which  deserves  to  be  niorv 
generally  introduced  on  good  strong  loams. 

Grass  land  is  considered  so  much  more  valuable  tbati 
arable,  that  most  leases  contain  a  clause, '  that  not  more  tU.iu 
one-fourth  of  the  farm  shall  be  ploughed.*    Many  farm* 
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have  little  or  no  umble  land  attftohed  to  them.  A  soil 
which  is  rather  stiff  is  considered  the  best  i5r  grass,  espe- 
cially  if  there  be  a  substratum  of  mod,  which  is  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  the  county.  The  marl,  when  spread  over 
the  surface,  materially  improves  the  herbage.  A  very  rich 
loam  is  not  considered  so  good  for  pastares  where  cheese  is 
marie,  as  one  less  fertile,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  cheese 
heave.  In  Nantwich,  and  the  western  part  of  Northwich 
hundred,  the  substratum  is  chiefly  marl,  and  the  soil  a  stiff 
clay. 

The  natural  grasses  found  in  the  good  pastures  are 
chiefly  of  those  kinds  which  have  been  most  approved  of 
for  sowing,  when  arable  land  is  laid  down  to  grass ;  viz., 
Poa  pratensis,  Poa  trivialis,  Festuca  pmtensis,  or,  on  sandy 
loams,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  In  the  Report  it  is 
stated  that  Rhinanthus  Crista  galli,  commonly  called  yellow 
rattles,  is  very  common  in  the  pastures,  and  is  said  to  be 
readily  eaten  by  the  cattle.  It  is  in  most  places  considered 
a  siirn  of  poor  land,  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  hay.  The 
Cheshire  farmers  often  defer  mowing  the  grass  for  hay  in  a 
dry  summer,  in  the  hope  of  having  a  greater  crop  by  watting 
for  showers ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  since  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  cut. the  grass,  however  light  the  ^op  may  be, 
as  soon  as  the  princi^  grasses  are  in  flower,  when  the  stalk 
contains  the  most  nutritive  juices. 

Although  much  of  the  soil  in  Cheshire  is  well  suited  for 
fruit-trees,  orchards  are  not  common;  the  marly  substra- 
tum is  not  well  adapted  for  the  rooU  of  trees ;  deep,  allu- 
vial, and  loose  soils,  are  the  best.  The  hedge-rows  are  in 
general  well  filled  with  trees,  which  gives  theoountry,  when 
seen  from  an  elevation,  the  appearance  of  a  continued 
forest.  The  forest  of  Delamere,  as  it  is  called,  although, 
like  many  other  antient  forests,  a  great  part  of  it.  is  a  mere 
waste  without  any  woods,  formerly  contained  10,000  acres. 
It  is  now  mueh  reduced  by  enclosures,  but  a  great  portion 
is  still  waste. 

Draining  has  been  introduced  extensively,  and  with  the 
best  effect,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  surface 
water,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  oAinty.  The 
shoulder  drain  is  common  in  stiff  soils.  Paring  and  burning 
are  not  much  practised,  and  this  mode  of  preparing  land  for 
crops  is  in  general  reprobated  by  landlords  as  destructive  of 
the  soil ;  but  when  old  worn-out  pastures  are  overrun  with 
bad  gi-asses  and  weeds,  there  is  no  improvement  more 
effectual. 

The  abundance  of  marl  found  in  Cheshire  is  one  of  the 
chief  tneans  of  improving  the  poor  soils;  130  solid  yatds, 
or  tumbril  loads,  of  marl  are  put  on  an  acre  in  the  summer 
months,  and  left  on  the  surface  all  the  winter.  In  spring 
it  is  ploughed  in,  and  makes  the  manure  put  on  afterwards 
go  much  farther.  Marling  is  a  permanent  improvement. 
L.ime,  and  also  sand,  are  put  upon  strong  heavy  lands  to 
ameliorate  the  texture;  the  first  does  so,  when  put  on  in  any 
proportions ;  the  latter  must  be  put  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  not  ploughed  in  deep.  It  is  a  great  improver  of 
cold  wet  pastures,  especially  after  they  have  been  drained. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt  mines,  refuse  salt  has 
been  used  for  manure,  and  with  success ;  but  whether  it 
owes  its  virtue  to  the  salt,  or  to  the  earthy  ingredients 
mixed  with  it,  is  still  doubtfuL 

The  number  of  rivulets  in  Cheshire  might  naturally 
sii^^est  the  applying  of  them  to  the  purpose  of  irrigation ; 
but  this  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances  only. 

In  some  places,  where  a  rivulet  could  l>e  turned,  so  as  to 
flow  through  a  farm-yard,  and  afterwards  irrigate  meadows 
situated  lower  down,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this,  as 
an  easy  mode  of  conveying  the  manure  over  the  grass ;  in 
this  they  have  imitated  the  common  practice  in  most  farms 
in  Switzerland. 

From  the  great  number  of  dairy-farms  in  Cheshu'e,  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  see  considerable  attention  paid  to 
the  breed  of  cows ;  but,  till  lately,  this  was  not  the  case ; 
there  were  cows  of  all  breeds,  and  crossed  in  every  possible 
way.  The  great  superiority  of  the  improved  short- horn 
breed  has  however  made  them  more  generally  sought  after. 
Some  of  the  dairies  have  very  fine  herds,  or  packs,  as  they 
are  called  there,  of  short-homed  cows,  and  some  of  Ayr- 
shire cows;  but  this  is  by  no  means  yet  general;  punty  of 
blood  is  not  much  thought  of.  When  a  cow  is  a  good 
milker,  her  cow-calves  are  weaned;  and  those  heifers 
which  are  raised  on  the  farm  are  thought  to  produce 
the  most  thriving  cows.  A  cow  is  considered  in  her  prime 
at  four  or  five  years  oU*  and  oontinttes  so  tHi  she  is  ten  or 


twelve,  after  which  she  falls  off,  and  should  be  fiitted  for  tht 
butcher.  '  A  good  milker  has  a  capacious  and  thin  udder, 
without  much  flesh  on  it,  teats  standing  well  apart,  and  not 
too  large ;  a  deep  belly,  with  very  prominent  milk  veins ; 
a  light  fore-quarter,  wide  loins,  thin  thigh,  white  horn,  thin 
head,  clean  about  the  chaps  and  throat,  and  a  full  fively 
eye.'  {Agricultural  Report)  A  cow  that  gives  much  milk 
is  never  fat,  and  her  hip-bones  project :  her  ribs  appear  dis- 
tinctly under  the  skin.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
1 00,000  cows  in  the  county,  each  of  which  gives  on  an  average 
2\  cwt.  of  cheese  in  the  year ;  that  is,  altogether,  250,000  cwr., 
or  1 250  tons.  Each  cow  gives  on  an  average  about  eight  quarts 
of  milk  per  day ;  some  few  give  much  more,  and  even  as  much 
as  24  quarts  per  day ;  but  this  is  extraordinary,  and  only  for 
a  short  time.  Four  quarts  of  milk  make  one  pound  of 
cheese;  it  takes  from  12  to  15  quarts  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter.  A  cow  is  in  full  milk  for  six  months  after  calving, 
then  three  months  in  half  milk,  and  three  months  dry.  A 
plentiftU  supply  of  good  fresh  food,  such  as  clover  or  tares,  cut 
and  carried  to  the  staU,  will  often  double  the  average  of  milk ; 
but  this  is  seldom  practised  in  dairy  counties.  The  cows 
are  generally  housed  in  November,  or  kept  in  yards,  which 
is  better.  During  the  winter  they  are  let  out  for  a  few 
hours  each  day  into  a  paddock,  or  small  meadow,  near  the 
homestead ;  they  find  nothing  to  eat  th^re,  but  it  gives  them 
an  appetite  for  their  dry  food  when  they  come  in  again. 
Stall-feeding  cows  has  been  attempted,  and  with  success ; 
but  this  occasions  too  much  trouble  for  the  dairy-farmer, 
although  the  produce  may  be  much  increased,  and  the 
manure  will  amply  repay  the  expense  of  the  daily  cuttin<^ 
and  carrying  of  the  fodder.  Cow-calves  which  drop  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March  are  usually  reared :  they  are  left  three 
weeks  to  suck  the  cow,  after  this  they  have  warm  whey 
given  them  to  drink,  or  oatmeal-gruel  mixed  with  wl\ey. 
Flax<seed«  steeped  in  water  until  a  jelly  is  formed,  is  also 
given  them  by  some.  For  the  first  winter  they  have  hay, 
in  the  next  only  straw.  The  heifers  take  the  bull  at  two 
years  old. 

The  making  of  Cheshire  cheese  is  described  minutely  in 
the  Agricultival  Report  for  the  county,  to  which  we  refer, 
as  well  as  to  the  Article  [Chbsse.] 

Butter  is  made,  from  the  cream  or  from  the  whole  milk 
allowed  to  coagulate  and  become  sour.*  Good  butter  may 
be  obtained  in  either  way ;  but  that  made  from  fresh  cream 
is  always  the  best.  An  inferior  butter  is  made  from  the 
cream  which  rises  on  the  whey.    [Buttbr*] 

A  considerable  part  of  the  profit  of  a  well-managed  dairy 
arises  from  the  feeding  and  selling  of  pigs ;  but  fewer  pigs 
are  kept  in  Cheshire  than  the  dairies  would  warrant  The 
fatting  of  calves  for  tlie  butcher  is  probablv  not  so  profit- 
able, &om  the  want  of  demand  for  veal  in  the  country,  as  it 
would  be  nearer  the  metropolis. 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are  good  on  the  whole, 
and  they  are  in  general  laborious  and  provident.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  manufactures^  tends  to  raise  the  wages. 

The  sheep  husbandry,  which  is  so  profitable  to  the  farmer 
in  other  counties^  is  scarcely  known  in  Cheshire.  Sheep 
do  not  go  well  with  cows,  as  they  pick  out  the  finest  herb- 
age before  it  is  long  enough  for  the  cow  to  graze.  Some 
few  are  kept  to  consume  the  grasses  which  the  cows  refuse ; 
they  are  seldom  kept  over  the  year,  and  are  sold  as  soon  as 
any  profit  is  realized. 

On  the  whole  Cheshire  is  inferior  to  many  other  counties 
in  agriculture,  but  it  contains  more  means  of  improved  hus- 
bandry than  most.  It  wants  only  the  application  of  capital, 
and  the  superintendence  of  men  of  true  practical  science,  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  counties  in  England. 

Fair#.— -Altringham,  April  29,  August  5,  November  22 ; 
Budworth,  February  13,  April  S,  October  2;  Congleton, 
May  12,  July  5,  November  22;  Chester,  February  25, 
April  27,  July  5,  October  2,  November  24 ;  Frodsham, 
May  15,  August  21,  December  13;  Knutsford,  Whit^Tues« 
day,  July  10,  November  8 ;  Macclesfield,  May  6,  June  22, 
July  11,  October  4,  November  11 ;  Malpas,  April  5,  July  25, 
December  8 ;  Middlewich,  Holy  Thursday,  August  6 ; 
Nantwich,  February  4,  March  15,  September  4,  Decem- 
ber 11;  Northwich,  April  10,  August  2,  December  6; 
Over,  May  )  6,  September  25 ;  Sandbach,  Easter  Tuesday, 
Tuesday  after  September  10;  Stockport,  March  4—25, 
May  1,  October  23;  Tarporley,  May  1,  last  Monday  in 
August,  December  1 1 ;  Winsford,  May  8,  November  25. 

Divmons,  Towns,  ^.— When  the  Domesday  survey 
was  taken*  this  oounty,  exclusively  of  the  lands  between  the 
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Ribtje  tad  Ihe  Mcney,  nov  a  part  of  LaiMasbife,  tiiangfa 
then  tanuAtnA  a  part  of  Cbe§hire,  was  dividad  into  tirelfe 
bmidrBda.  Exeept  a  few  townshipt,  the  two  antient  hun- 
dreds of  Atiaeraa  and  Kxertan  have  also  been  taken  from 
Cbe&hire,  and  added  lo  the  eoanties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh. 
1W  present  divisaon  of  the  hundreds  is  sapposed  to  ba^e 
been  Bade  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL ;  and  Lvsons  givei 
the  proportioo  or  rda^fe  size  of  old  and  new  hnndredi  luider 
tke  foikiwing  table  :^ 


Winall. 
Broxtoa« 

Edii*biirT, 

Nonhvkh, 

Nantvich. 

Maorles£ejd 

BuckL>v. 


OUHndnds. 
WilaTeston. 
Dudestan  andCastra. 
Riseton  and  Roelan. 
Mildestrie. 
l¥annoDdeslion. 
Hamestan. 
Bochelaa  and  Tunendnae. 


It  i»  to  be  obaei%ed  that  several  of  the  townshipa  wnieb 
woe  in  Dodcstan  are  now  in  Eddisboiy,  and  other 
kaae  taken  p^aoe:  bat  the  eeneral  ananganienl  of  the 
bsairedft  of  Crkfthire  la  exhibited  by  the  table. 

Ltmbs  ftatei  the  nninber  of  mariEet-towna  to  be  Hralfv, 
cx£l^i-=f  Cbester: — iuuBeiT,Altncgham,ConeleCDO,  Aoda> 
ksa.  Kssi<i^.  Mace>s£eid,  M alpaa,  Middlewirh*  Nam- 
witt^  N:nJiv:cb,  Sandbagh,  Siockport,  and  Tarporiej. 
Of  cbe  «c9S  ispcctact  of  tbese  places  w«  sobjoin  sooM 
i*»?se  v^jf a  are  brse  enough  to  reeave  distinct 
>  are  ^eaeritied  essevbere.  [Ai^tsi^ghaii,  Co3f«i.x- 
Tcv  MACCi.cs7ixLik,  NAJmricB,  ai>d  Stocsfost.] 

Ti27»:rvT,  a  tbe  hsT>d:«d  o^  Eddssbmy  and  deanery  of 
OcsKr.  s  a  saiJ  BarXet-town,  cear  Beestoa  Castle,  on 
lae  rrai  ras^  fnca  Lcc.i:n  to  Cbester,  fhxa  which  it  ia 
effCa^t  i«s  c-j*a  ran  r.^  'i  cmf  It  was  antientiT  go- 
verzpse  r^  a  Bxy:r.  bet  ax  present  br  a  mtcf^KW  J^ 
li-^  a  hanjewas  iyLszi  at  th.s  place' between  &  Wn. 
Brsretsc's  i-foea  a^  the  R?rsl:fris  from  Chester,  who.  on 
tr^  ocsscc  Were  victz^.x^.  Taqxsier  is  pleasantlj 
oearlT,  azkd  nearly  bcilt,  aad  is  chieflj  known 
of  an  ir.rsal  iux-bont  in  Norember*  which  is 
^y  meoded  by  tbe  eocnty  gentir,  the  neighbouring 
ksat^f  fceag  verr  iaTsczable  lor  this  amnaement  The 
rrsr^  m  aa  asi^eol  strnriBze  of  the  red  sindstone,  which 
a'aer*^^  m  tsas  cocnty  :  its  mtenor  oootains  several  asonv- 
T-fi.  Muh  QsmpCKXis  interest  Jig  to  the  antiquary,  and 
svne  araaacijl  beannn  in  vrndows  of  coloured  glasa.  The 
k-rj^  K  a  lecury.  of  which  the  net  annual  inoooM  is 
^44^  Tbe  m^abrtants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manu- 
iarr;.re  of  stockings  and  leather  bre^ic^ea.  The  marbet 
is  sc  T:.jncAT,     There  is  an  alms-house  andWesleyan 

SizjiM^JLl  a  Tr-rk«-t?wn  in  the  hundred  of  Nantwidi 
X2»i  :-t*L:rfry  jf  IkLid^ewich.  was  fonnerly  celebreted  for  its 
aje.  Ii  oer^r  *s  a  p.easact  cmiDecce  near  the  rirer  Wliee- 
ii^a-  ri-:  r:«:=zin#i4  sercral  e\:ensiTe  and  picturesque 
-Ttf-vs  af  i:,e  Vi^  R.yki,  ibe  Stafii>ni>hire  and  Derbyshire 
t,  ■■♦  aifS  iTie  £.«.*&sx  K^zxktims  of  Wales.  The  worsted 
rTii*  aai  =jLL^'-r:--re  cf  sb.^es,  which  formerly  pierailed, 
iirre  :»eca  iii^f'acjr'arti  i»y  iLe  s^k  manufacture,  by  which  the 
luvx  iaf  r><fs  ts  r^eiier  importance.  It  has  some  brine 
wniT*  It  •  tit  vv.  -  :  V.  In  the  market-plaoe  are  two  antient 
c'^.wrtt.  wr^  fc'.-r.:c*rti  ii^a^^es  of  the  crucifixion.  The 
i"  inr  *^  a  ^  ir*n£e,  of  va^:^  ihe  ii«t  annual  income  is 
i-cV      Marfcrt  aa  ir^r«.iay,     Pcpulauon,  6316. 

Jn#c«iHiJL  »  :.-;  =..€»  z>c<Rh>Te^  from  London;  the 
imxiuiicja  j»  3. ""4*.  i::^  tiwnfhip  ts  pleasantly  situated 
m  a  Ttea-rL-niiiis  si  t^*  f.c-t  ^>f  tte  hilis  which  border  on 
l^axsusrt  i  rws.  z«ar  tie  :inct:oo  of  ibe  Weaver  and  the 
Kerbc*.  S;-^:  w:r-£*  arid  cixt  jg  manufactures  are  the  chief 
enrpi.'i  uieiiU  vt  isj*  .T-i>L:.:Ar.ts^  The  loirn  is  formed  ehiefly 
b«  iwi  sr^^e:*  -n-i:::  :r*cr«<t  earh  other,  and  there  is  a 
rTariuT'U  ira  a=ji  ys;^  »c  tsiiliiii?  and  repairing  vessels. 
Ttt*  !•-  nr  jf  a  reara?^,  la  ttie  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
o'  JiMRcr;  tiie  pa£r:c  s  C'rjtCEiurch.  Oxford:  it  is  of 
ttK-  anxul  ix-.je  cc  5>./.  Tne  church  is  a  fine  antient 
atm^iTt.  Bea^m  H_  has  socce  pleasant  w^ks  and  fine 
virv&  L»L  a  «is*  n?w  ocr;:p.ed  by  a  handsome  modern 
liiarM'i:;^.  «gax.  l:r^r.y  at  tbe  west  end  of  the  town  a  castle 
wn«rL  Lrwijid  L  ri^e  to  I>it>1  Llcwe:\n»  the  last  sovereign 
Mxv  ci  ^i^jSB^  «L  r^  was  afterwards  held  by  the  earls  of 
.  a:>d  was  cccs^iaed  by  fire  m  I64i.  The  parish  of 
ab:«t  thirty  miles  in  cncumfereoce, 
■M  eight  townshipa.'  It  abouids  in  fphogSi 
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doees  larga  qnaiititiM  of  notatoet»  wbieh  are  used  chiefly 
by  the  mannibetnieri  of  Laneaafaire.  The  Wesleyan  M<.-'- 
thodista  have  a  meetiiif-boQse  in  F^odaham.  Tliere  \*  .n 
free-school,  the  salary  of  which  ia  100/^  and  tho  teacher 
has  besides  a  good  bonse  in  Overton.  There  is  oUo  .i 
charity  fixr  the  relief  of  the  orphans  and  widows  of  the 
dergy. 

Knutaford,  titoaled  on  the  gteat  road  from  London  ta 
Liverpool,  is  1 7S  milea  noitb-weat  by  north  from  London 
the  population  is  3040.  The  market-day  is  Saturday.  The 
name  ia  said  to  be  derived  ftom  Canute,  the  Da^e,  wl.o 
passed  with  bis  array  over  the  small  bnuicb  of  the  Eioliin. 
whicb  rana  past  the  town.  The  town  is  in  the  hundred  <•{ 
Bocklow,  and  ia  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower  Knutsf.Kil 
by  a  bFueh  of  the  river  BoUin,  whidi  rises  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  sonth,  and  passing  the  turnpike  road  falU 
intoJTatton  mere.  In  Lower  or  Netber  Knutsford  thero 
an  a  spociooa  eoonty  prison,  a  handsome  town-hall,  and 
the  market-plaoe.  Knutsford  waa  fonneily  'part  of  the 
parish  of  Roatbeme,  bat  was  made  a  distinct  parish  in 
1741.  The  living  is  avieange,  in  the  ardbdeaoonry  an*! 
dioeeseof  Chester,  of  the  annual  value  of  225t  Thechurrh 
ia  boih  of  briek  and  alone,  with  a  square  tower.  The 
Diasenters  have  three  meeting-bonaea  and  two  charity 
sefaools.  Thread,  worsted,  and  leather  are  the  princi]>il 
mannfiietiires.    Raees  are  held  eveiy  July  near  the  town. 

Malpes,  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  river  Dee,  in 
the  hundred  of  Braxton,  ia  168  mUes  north-west  fVom  Lon- 
don :  the  population  of  the  parish  5565,  of  the  town  1  oo4. 
The  parish  contains  two  rectories,  one  with  the  curacy  of 
8t  Chad,  and  the  other  with  the  curacy  of  Whitwell.  The 
dmrcb  vraa  fonneriy  the  chapel  of  a  nligioua  house  f^r 
monks  of  the  Clnniae  order;  it  i^  built  of  unhewn  stone, 
and  eoosista  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  either  aisle  or 
steeple :  it  is  highly  ornamented,  and  some  of  its  decorat  i.  m  > 
ha^  been  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  Courts  leet  an- 
held  here  for  the  reeovery  of  debta  under  40«.  Besi-lca 
aeversl  meeting-houses,  there  are  here  two  chapels  of  en^e, 
an  endowed'  grammar  sebool  for  12  boys  and  12  girls,  n:  i 
aho  many  charitable  institutions.  Malpas  is  the  biith 
place  of  Matthew  Heniy,  the  commentrntor  on  the  Bible. 

Hiddlewich,  situated  nesr  the  confluence  of  the  rirprs 
nme  and  Croke,  ia  167  miles  north-west  of  London :  tl  e 
population  of  the  parish  is  4785.  of  the  town  1325.  Market- 
day  is  Tuesday.  This  town  derives  its  name  from  its  po- 
sition between  tiie  wiches  or  the  salt  towns.  Great  quar.< 
titiea  of  salt  are  manufactured  from  the  salt-«prings  hero : 
cotton  fabrics  are  also  made.  The  Grand  Trunk  Car: ! 
runs  through  the  town  on  its  course  to  the  Mersey.  T\x 
living  is  a  distinct  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dioc*'>e 
of  Chester,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  1 28/.  The  church  m 
large,  aud  on  the  south  side  of  it  are  a  college  and  an  on- 
tory;  the  latter  founded  by  the  Leigh  family  of  L>n'>. 
the  formw  by  Thomas  Savasje,  archbishop  of  York.  Tie 
Dissenters  have  three  meeting-houses;  and  there  is  a  UK^.^ 
school.  The  petty  sessions  are  held  at  Middlewich  f  r 
the  hundred  of  Eddisbury.  The  Rev.  Theopbilus  Lir^- 
say,  a  Unitarian  divine  of  some  note,  was  bom  here. 

North  wich,  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Wit  ton,  is  ]  r 
miles  east-north-east  of  Chester,  and  173  north -wes^t  (f 
London :  the  population,  1490.  Camden  stalea  that  it  tr  > 
called  by  the  Britons  Hellath.  or  Hellah  Du,  that  is.  t.o 
Black  Salt  Town.  It  is  in  the  line  of  the  northern  \Va:.r  j 
Street  The  town  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the  { r  -• 
liam^t  party  in  1643,  and  was  taken  by  the  royahst$  a:  1 
retaken  by  their  enemies.  The  principal  manufacture  > 
salt.  The  Weaver  runs  through  the  town.  Ve»sei«  • 
small  burden  are  built  here  in  the  ship-yards.  The  mai  kt  :• 
day  is  Friday.  Courts-leet  and  baron  are  held,  thoi  . 
the  general  quarter-aessioos  were  removed  to  Knut$'  I 
in  1784.  The  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Method^s 
have  meeting-houses  in  Northwich,  and  there  has  Ix. -: 
a  charity  school  for  12  poor  children,  with  a  small  endor- 
nent,  since  1735.  The  living  is  m  curacy,  in  the  arrh- 
deaconiy  and  diocese  of  Chester.  The  chureb.  which  > 
spacious,  baa  a  semicireular  choir,  and  the  roof  of  t>^^ 
nave  is  decorated  with  numerous  figures  of  wicker  ba»kot$, 
such  as  are  used  in  salt-making. 

Over,  a  small  town,  about  four  mflea  west  of  Middlewit ' . 
is  gof>emed  by  a  mayor;  but  the  oommissionen  appoir.t  ■  1 
to  make  the  recent  inquirr  into  Municipal  Oorpontions  ^.v 
that  it  does  not  appear  under  what  warrant  or  autboritv  tho 
bomigh  of  Otmt  it  gowMd  by  %  myor   wl«  ia  ako  a 
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Rit|Mrt  took  SCockMrt  withoot  misUikso  od  tho  3Mh  of 
May ;  bat  the  royaiitU  vera  defeated  after  a  fotere  battle 
at  Caatle-beaib,  near  Malpaa,  on  the  25tb  of  Aufptt.  Next 
year*  on  the  advanee  of  the  king  to  Cbetter  with  a  large 
force,  the  parliament  abandoned  all  their  garrisons,  except 
Tar\'in  and  Nantwieh,  and,  on  the  27th  of  September,  the 
battle  of  Rowton  and  Hooleheath  wa4  foaght  near  Chester. 
In  which  tlie  royalists  were  defeated ;  an  erent  whieh  led 
to  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  of  Chester,  in  Pebmary, 
1646,  and  the  suljogation  of  the  whole  eoanty  to  the  par- 
liament. 

In  Aognst,  1659,  Sir  George  Booth,  having  a  secret  eom- 
mission  from  Charles  11^  appointing  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  his  forces  in  Cbeshire,Lancashire,  and  North  Wales, 
and  being  aeoompanied  by  several  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, appeared  in  Cheshire  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  3000  men.  They  mastered  on  Rowton  Heath,  and 
published  a  declaration  that  they  took  up  arms  to  deliver 
the  nation  from  slavery  and  obtain  a  free  parliament.  The 
armv  of  the  parliament,  under  General  Lambert,  met  them 
at  Winnington  Bridge,  near  Northwich,  on  the  1 6th  of  Au- 
gust, and  soon  defeated  them.  Booth  himself,  after  making 
his  escape  from  the  field  in  disguise,  was  taken  at  Newport 
Pagnell  and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  *and  Chester,  which  had  been 
held  by  Colonel  Croxton,  surrendered  immediately  on  the 
approach  of  the  victorious  army.  The  son  of  Sir  George 
Booth,  Lord  Delamere,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  than 
he  raised  a  considerable  ibrce  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
declared  in  his  favour,  and  marched  to  join  him  ;  the  Lords 
Molineux  and  Aston,  with  equal  promptness,  seized  Chester 
for  the  king ;  but  these  warlike  preparations  were  fortu- 
nately  rendered  useless  by  the  abdication.    ^ 

Tm  Roman  roads  in  the  county  are  found  in  detached 
parts:  one  road,  called  the  Watling-street,  was  probably 
more  antient  than  the  Roman  times.  This  road  enters 
Cheshire  from  the  north  by  the  ford  over  the  Mersey  at 
Stratford;  the  marks  of  the  elevated  crest,  peculiar  to  the 
miliury  roads  of  the  Romans,  are  still  visible.  A  little 
south-west  of  Bucklow  Hill  the  rosds  seem  to  have  divided, 
the  Roman  continuing  towards  Kinderton,  and  the  British 
pursuing  iu  old  direction  by  Northwich  over  DeUmere 
Forest,  and  by  Chester  to  the  coast  of  Caernarvonshire. 
The  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Kinderton  crosses 
the  ford  of  the  Mersey,  and  proceed^  to  the  village  of 
Cross-street.  It  is  seen  in  the  enclosures  about  Oldfield 
Hall,  and  in  a  field  beyond  it  is  still  raised  several  yards. 
In  crossins  the  adjoining  moss  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Upcast,  whence  it  runs  by  Dunham  Park  to  a  field  called 
the  Harbour-field,  in  the  parish  of  Kinderton,  whicb  is  the 
supposed  sUtion  of  Condate.  Part  of  the  Via  Devana 
crossed  the  county  from  the  S.E.  to  Chester.  Besides  these, 
antiquarian  conjecture  baa  pointed  out  several  other  Roman 
roads,  but  the  evidence  is  not  so  satisfactory  ii¥  their  favour 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  roads  we  have  traced.  That  there 
was  a  Roman  station  at  Chester  is  universally  admitted 
— the  sites  of  the  others  are  uncertain. 

Besides  the  castle  at  Chester,  which  wasbuilt  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  is  now  converted  into  the  county-hall, 
'ail,  and  barracks,  there  are  several  others.   Beeston  Castle, 
milt  in  1280,  by  Randle  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  is 
upon  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which  forms 
on  one  side  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of  great 
height.    The  outer  court  is  irregular  in  form,  inclosing  an 
area  of  about  five  acres.    The  walls  are  prodigiously  thick, 
and  have  several  round  towers.    A  deep  ditch,  sunk  in  the 
solid  rock,  surroiinds  the  ki»q>;  which  was  entered  by  a 
drawbridge,  oppos'.u  tv^  «.v*au/»r  watch  towers,  still  remain- 
ing. The  appmch  withiL  ttM  ^reat  gateway  between  these 
towers  is  by  rugged  •tern  rta  jn  (he  natural  rock.    Camden 
speaks  of  a  draw-well,  bored  to  the  ba»c  of  the  rock,  a  depth 
of  to  yards,  and  oomrounicaUng  with  a  brook  in  the  vale 
below.    This  castle  has  been  in  ruins  since  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  dismantled.    The  others  are 
Halton  Castle,  of  which  very  few  traces  now  remain ;  Aid- 
ford  Castle,  of  which   the  foundations  are  still  traced; 
Shocklsch  Castle,  of  which  only  some  earth-works  and  a 
high  mount  are  now  to  be  seen ;  and  Shot  wick,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  sketch  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  to  have 
ha<I  a  pentagonal  wall,  with  several  circular  towers  inclosing 
a  lofty  square  one.    There  are  numerous  antient  mansion- 
aouses.    Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  Cheshire,  calls  this 
county  *  the  mother  aod  the  nune  of  the  gentility  of  Eng- 
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land.'    AnoOCT  writer  (ffiir/.  JfSSL,  No.  1989)  speaks  of 
it  aa '  the  seed-pkit  of  gentnr.* 

Little  Moreton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  AstbvT,  is  the  moat 
remarkable  antient  mantioo  in  the  eoonty.  The  matertaU 
of  the  home  are  timber  and  plaster.  The  singular  orna- 
mental style  of  thb  very  antient  ediftee,  and  the  curious 
glazing  of  its  Urge  bay  windows,  are  well  exJubited  in  the 
plates  of  lama's  Magma  Brit. ;  Oimerod's  CkeMrt^  voL 
lii. ;  and  Britton's  JrMiec.  AmiiqJ 

Bramhall  Hall,  the  antient  oeat  of  the  Davwnporta,  about 
two  milea  S.W.  of  Sto^port,  lesembka  that  oT  Little  if  ore> 
ton.  Ormerod's  work  mntaina  m  beantiful  view  of  this 
mansion,  voL  iil.,  pi  400. 

Saighton  Grange,  near  Chester,  was  one  of  the  csislel^ 
lated  residences  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Wetboig.  (Ormerod, 
voL  iL,  p.  240.) 

Doddington  Hall,  the  antient  seat  of  the  IMves  family* 
ia  near  the  road  from  Nantwich  to  London.  The  modern, 
large,  and  sumptnous  fohric  was  erected  in  1780  by  Samuel 
Wyat  It  stands  in  a  spadoos  park,  and  overtooks  a  fine 
sheet  of  water.  Pbole  HaD.  in  die  pariah  of  Eaatham»  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  venerable  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
this  county.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  simQar  to  that 
of  all  the  antient  Cheahire  mansions,  rising  into  pointed 
gables,  with  numerous  large  bay  windows,  and  having 
the  approach  through  a  line  of  stables  and  cow- houses. 
Brereton  Hall,  which  is  in  the  style  of  Esher  Place  in 
Surrey,  was  built  by  Sir  William  Brereton.  and  the  founds- 
tion  stone  is  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself.  The  site  is  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  river  Croke. 
Among  the  rich  decorations  of  the  interior  is  a  curious 
painting  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  full  costume,  with  chains 
of  jewels  hanging  down  to  her  waist,  and  with  hair  ex- 
tremely red.  Another  object  of  great  interest  is  the  painted 
window,  which  has  since  been  removed  from  this  mansion 
to  Ashton  Hall  in  Warwickshire.  Ormerod  (vol  iii.,  p.  50) 
has  given  a  large  coloured  drawing  of  this  window,  which 
contains  nine  full-kngth  figures ;  the  Saxon  earla  of  Mercis, 
I«ofwine  and  Leofric,  and  the  seven  Norman  earls  of 
Chester.  They  are  all  represented  with  hair  and  beards  of 
a  deep  yellow.  Dutton  Hall  stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  steep 
declivity  overkoking  the  Weaver.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  and  deep  moat.  The  great  hall  is  40  feet  by  20,  and  the 
whole  edifice  is  a  very  sumptuous  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Crewe  Hall,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Oewe,  is  an  equally  fine  specimen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  having  been  completed  in  1636.  It  is  a  quadraa- 
pilar  building  of  red  brick,  with  battlemenU  and  large  pro- 
jecting bay  windows.  An  engraving  is  given  in  Olf^erod, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  168,  and  in  Lysonss  Magna  Brit.  The  sculp- 
tured oak  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  curious,  aa  well  as  the 
painted-glass  window  of  .the  chapel.  There  are  many  por- 
traits  by  Leiy  and  others  of  that  time.  Britton,  in  his  •  Ar- 
chitectuml  Antiquities,*  has  a  fine  drawing  of  a  ataxrca5e 
in  this  mansion,  remarkable  for  its  form  and  decorations. 
The  seat  of  Lord  Combermere  was  an  antient  Cisterrisn 
abbey :  it  is  beautiftilly  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  large 
mere  so  called.  The  original  edifice  has  been  almost  wholly 
renewed  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style.  Ormerod,  vol.  iii..  p.  2 1  a. 

Dunham  Massey,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  was  rebuilt  in  1730.  It  is  a  very  apacious 
quadrangular  buUding  of  brick,  surrounded  with  a  fine  park 
of  lofty  old  oaks,  and  is  interesting  for  a  curious  gallervof 
paintings  by  Holbein,  Lely,  Vandyke,  and  other  old  me- 
ters. Cholmondeley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley,  is  in  the  township  of  Cholmondeley,  m 
Broxton  hundred.  The  present  magnificent  modem  edifiw 
was  built  in  1804,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  castle.  The 
style  of  the  architecture  is  the  pointed  Gothic ;  and,  in  ap- 
proaching the  eminence  on  which  it  stands,  it  haa  the  ap< 
pearance  of  an  antient  Norman  fortress.  The  apartments 
are  adorned  with  some  rare  and  heautifUl  paintings.  Eatoa 
Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  possesses  great  architec- 
tural grandeur,  and  resembles  Cholmondeley  Castle,  in  xa^ 
pointed  Gothic  style.  The  surrounding  park  and  pleasure 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  picturesque  effect.  Antient 
crosses  occur  at  the  boundary  of  Lyme  Park,  at  Sandbach. 
at  Oulton,  and  at  Lymm.  The  crosses  at  Sandbach  are 
referred  by  Lysons  to  a  period  not  long  suheequent  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
The  sword  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of 
Chester,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Statiitici.-^PopiUoHon.  C>«8hir6  is  both  tn  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  oounty;  in  the  first  respect  it 
ranked  higher  in  1811  than  in  1631 »  being  at  the  former 
date  the  3l8t  on  the  Ust  of  agricultural  counties,  and  at  the 
latter  date,  the  34th.  Of  78,940  males,  twenty  years  of 
Qi^'e  and  upwards,  inhdbitants  of  Cheshire  (in  1831),  23,527 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  13,305  in  manu- 
factures, or  in  msdung  manufacturing  machinery.  Mac- 
clebfield  Hundred  is  the  principal  manufacturing  district 


of  the  county ;  in  1631  more  than  6000  men  were  employed 
in  manufacturing  cotton  and  calico ;  nearly  1000  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  and  about  5500  in  manufacturing 
cotton  and  silk  promiscuously.  In  Eddisbury  and  NorUi- 
wich  Hundreds,  about  300  were  employed  in  making 
salt. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  the 
last  census  (1831)  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
their  occupations  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 


f 
HUNDREDS  kc 

HOirSBS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

Males. 

twenty 

TenrtoC 

age. 

1 

- 

1 

i 

a 
p 

in 
111 

3  S  « 

amilies  chiefly 
ployed  in  trade* 
nun  ufact  ares, 
ud  handicraft. 

1  other  families 
It  eomprised  in 
two  preceding 
classes. 

1 

1 

1 

h 

« 

<o^ 

1^ 

Broxton    .... 

2,953 

3,123 

10 

88 

2,012 

604 

507 

8,201 

8.214 

16,415 

4,087 

Bucklow  .     •      •      . 

7.84-9 

8.271 

36 

280 

2,944 

3,264 

2,063 

21,631 

21,311 

42,942 

10,718 

Kddisbury      ,     •     • 

4,917 

5,202 

13 

104 

2.623 

1,383 

1,196 

13.622 

13,269 

26,891 

6,492 

Macclesfield  .      .      . 

21.792 

23,454 

201 

1022 

3.0-48 

16,472 

3.934 

60,033 

63,316 

123,349 

28,272 

N  ant  wich       .      .     • 

4,237 

4.520 

9 

134 

2,194 

1,406 

920 

11,447 

11,625 

23.072 

5,510 

North  wich     .      .     . 

7,065 

7,473 

26 

254 

1,638 

3,757 

2,078 

19,022 

19.r27 

38,U9 

9,044 

Wirrall     .      .      .      . 

3,296 

3,544 

66 

253 

1,458 

1,080 

1.006 

9,537 

9,563 

19,100 

4,570 

Chester  (city)      .     . 

4,096 

4.628 

43 

388 

335 

2,6G5 

1,608 

9,635 

11,709 

21,344 

4,797 

Macclesfield  (town)  . 
Totals     . 

4.543 

4,740 

2 

295 
2818 

125 

4,366 

249 

11,005 

12,124 

23,129 

5,450 

60,748 

64,955 

406 

16,397 

34,997 

13,561 

164.133 

170,258 

334.391 

78,940 

Males. 

Fenales. 

ToUl. 

Inc.  per  Cent 

1801 

.      92,759 

98.992 

191,751 

1811 

.    110,841 

116,190 

227,031 

18-39 

1821 

.     132,952 

137,146 

270,098 

18'99 

1831 

.     164,133 

170,258 

334,391 

23'81 

The  population  of  Cheshire  at  each  of  the  four  enumera- 
tions was:— 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
112, 640  persons,  or  74i  per  cent.,  which  is  17i  per  cent. 
beyond  the  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^-c. — The  sums  expended  for 
the  rehef  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

ISOI  were  £66,627  which  was  6^.  Ud,. 

is  11       „     114,370  „        10*.    Oc/. (for each  inhabit- 

1821       „     104.081  H  7  s.    ^)        ant. 

1831       ..     102,572  .,  6«.    2dJ 

Tiie  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  ending 
23th  March,  1834,  was  92,640/.;  and  assuming  that  the 
population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per  centage 
since  1831,  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the 
above  sum  gives  an  average  of  5ff.  !}(/.  for  each  inhabitant. 
All  these  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Cheshire  for  poor's-rate,  county 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
March,  1833,  was  141,4922.  19^.,  and  was  levied  upon  the 
Mirious  descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

On  land    .... 
Dwelling-houses 
Mills,  Victories.  &c.    . 
Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c. 

£141,492  19  0 
The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .         .         .        98,572  3 

In  suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  &e.      7,480  17 

For  other  purposes  •         .         .         .        37.687  10 

£143,740  10 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  year  ending  March.  1834. 
the  descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are 
not  distinguished ;  138,228/.  16f.  was  raised  in  that  year. 
and  the  exppnditure  was  as  follows :— 


£.    *. 

d. 

99,808  18 

0 

29,416  13 

0 

7,837  18 

0 

4,429   10 

0 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  purposes 


£. 

92,640 

8,569 

37,105 


0 

12 
18 


Total 


£  138.315  10 


£. 

8. 

d. 

5,179 

2 

6 

14,037 

6 

7 

488 

13 

0 

225 

0 

0 

9,570 

3 

2 

737 

14 

3 

The  savins:  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  reliel 
of  the  poor  in  1 834,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1 833, 
is  therefore  ratlier  more  than  6  per  cent. ;  the  second  item 
is,  however,  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  re- 
ducing the  whole  amount  of  saving  to  about  3}  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike-trusts  in  Cheshire,  as  as- 
certained in  1 829,  was  27 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road 
under  their  charge  was  349;  the  annual  income  arising 
from  the  tolls  and  parish  composition  was  16,525/.;  and 
the  annual  expenditure  15,354/. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  41.082/.  9#.  9(/..  disbursed  as  follows  :— 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs.  &c. 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction.  &c..l 
and  maintaining  prisoners.  &c  J 
Coroner  .... 

Lunatic  asylums  .         .         • 

Expenses  of  prosecutions 

„  clerks  of  the  peace 

..  conveyance  of  transports    817  10    0 

„  apprehending  and  con- 1     395  ig    4 

veying  vagrants     .    1 
„  high  and  special  con-1     g.,Q 

stables         .         .      / 
n  debt— payment  of  prin-j  , 

cipal  and  interest    .    /  ' 
„  miscellaneous   .         .      1.946  19     3 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827.  and 
1834,  were  1675.  2443,  and  3862;  making  an  average  of 
239  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  349  in  the  second  period, 
and  of  552  in  the  third  period.  The  numbers  of  persons  tried 
at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832,  and 
1 833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the 
county  rates,  were  377,  356,  398,  respectively.  Among  the 
persons  charged  with  ofiences,  there  were  committed  for 

183L       183S.        18^3. 

Felonies    •         .       344      339       379 
Misdemeanors    •        38        39        34 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same  years 
was  399, 403,  and  431  respectively    of  whom 

The  number  convicted  was     • 
„        ..         acquitted 
„        „         discharged    by 
proclamation   . 


5    2 


5,614     9 


332 
50 


330 
48 


17 


25 


367 
46 

IS 


At  the  assizes  and  sessions  (in  1835),  533  persons  wer« 
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I  vitS  craves  in  Cb(e»!::re :  out  of  which  number.  34 
ryjrard  w-.:i  cT'iKes  a?a:riSt  the  person,  10  of  which 
as-sa'-lu;  49  <«jr  offences  a^inst  property 
«*a7^aed  w'b  1  •-  .e- c* ;  and  3S9  for  offences  a^inat  pro- 
pKiii  o3»:a-:vd  wiih>at  T.oknce.  Of  lh*e  remaining  61, 
iiiev  wie?e  i*  c:c:r3-;:cd  for  n^t,  21  for  poachinfj,  2  for 
«pwa^  2  far  ctier."e  hhe  monej,  6  for  perjury  and  unlaw- 
ful sac^  1  for  k^.i-.s  and  maiming  cattle,  1  for  foro^ry, 
aai  2  ix  keevkz^s  d^aordeHj  booses.  Of  those  committed, 
4*!  wrre  ccr.^jcted^  and  122  acquitted,  or  no  bills  were 
fxJifi  a£aj^«t  tbes.  The  erreater  part  of  the  punishments 
awarded  lo  iZrZfie  eccTicted  was  Terr  slight :  231  were  sen* 
ttooec  »  ^^rrjocaeat  foe  six  months  or  under ;  56  for  one 
jctf  or  c:.^;  17  f:c  two  years,  and  1  for  three  years ;  4 
wcsv  i2«d.  aai  7  were  di^changred  on  sureties.  Of  the  re- 
^B.z  =:r  f  ii,  18  wail  sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was 
cjOBs^tei  ty  transpirtats.o  cr  imprisonment ;  and  77  were 
MLatsiLeJ  t)  tran^pcrtatiju  for  various  periods.  Of  the 
cSecr5ers.  4»1  were  males,  and  72  females.  Among  the 
w^'.kt  r^sber,  2(*5  could  read  and  write,  155  could  read 
«e:t,  :«r  rcCi  Ecther  read  iK>r  write,  and  the  degree  of 
isacrorr^z^  at  4  cKili  tjC  be  ascertained.  The  proportion 
cf  1=0  sOnr^rs  t  tie  p:T-jlition  in  1835  was  1  in  627. 

Tie  Eis^*r  o<  ptrsics  qualfied  to  Tote  for  the  county 
^Kabecs  af  CK*i-re  is  10.235.  l*ing  1  in  23  of  the  whole 
p-c:  .Tuc.  ar#i  1  m  5  of  the  male  population  above  20  years 
cr  a^*  Tbe  «iT*e=acs  of  the  last  e!e<non  of  county  mem- 
fcff*  i:  p»r  .as*- i.  were  lo  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
4.i»\  :  ;  J.  i-i^  aiid  vere  pa_i  out  cf  the  general  county  rate. 

Tber*  a.^*  zez.  iai-r  ^»-"t.a.::k*  in  this  county.     The  num* 
fer   :£  i*r*-'s.--r»  zz^  aiao^^t  of  deposits  on  the  20th  No- 
i?.il,  liJo,  ;<>4.  aii  ls35  reapecl.\eiy,  were: — 
:^3i         :-33.         !^i.        i-Nij. 

-r...id  ♦-.TK  -  fa-^i  ^  tie  sa'^is-lanks  in  1S34 


both  daily  and  Stinday  schools,  and  there  are  a  stiH  groat*  \ 
number  not  speciQed;  in  what  proportion  the  duplif .  ^ 
entry  of  children  is  thus  produced  is  therefore  unct'rt;i.::, 
but  we  may  conclude  that  not  two-thirds  of  the  childrc. 
receive  instruction. 

Maintenance  of  SchooU, 


DewriptJOQ  (^ 


lufint  ScIk*,!. 
P.»ily  Srli.K.l- 
Sunday  School* 

Total. 


.jBy-l-cnpUcn.   ajTJKEt 


f»<»»a.    ,Schl». 
Lui.    I 


c 

3941 


3    1       IHO     43 

61    I  S.?*^'  C63 

343      54.^       i 


1.100 

S0.003 
86 


4824      407    ;  58.909   707     1 21, 189 


SabwTip  «.. 
na«at  from  »  - 


43 


17 
165 


531 


1.303 
28,572 


16,686 
44.694 


5k  ir  ^'r*!!-.:;!  i » 


i^:: 


t r% 

3.>:5 

i,:i7 


\x 


£    3r,.j5U 

!♦  3,075 
U'5.536 

e7.6'."5 

i3.."4 

1.  :-9 


T  r. J  ,     ,    .. :  £^::.;,4    i..-t3    i:;-.,5;2 
idfc*-  •■'*-^Tirt  i.  J  • -'-A  ,1.'...-  *.-'»  a-'c  cL/:*.:.ed  from 

?:  •.    ....  5<7 

T  -:  r*  .  .     .  f -a 


I^*  7  V!-:!  '.♦ S-13 

>'  L 11  j*r  -jf  '1   -TJ^T  at  »'jrL  S.  h*?!?,  aces 

M:il^     ....  1-1,210 

F-:r.2>s     .    .    .  n,r,'.»8 

StX  ii^t  *-ptCif.ed  4,733 


1518 


Srj.:\s     .    «j:*5 


f»U! 


Tout 

i/ '•i..l'>''i.  uL-^r  i.£  .%  instru^ti^a   . 

''lr■^     N    ! 

.*   * 

SC3 

A*.""^    v»     • 

:. «  "^t  V*  St.*  1.  S  iix**  tr-.^J 

.•a  -.  I. 

.:  tf^iTfc  — 

V.;- 

25.314 

>•'.:....- 

L'V.-31 

Sti  !*.»:  t^ie"  •  A 

4.^.7 

•30,681 


32,199 


A- 

1     •'- 

\  *    » 


:G,972 
..K.  '  f   I.:-*  •  »t  i»  ••.■^::*:'»r.  "'»*'tv«rj  2  a'd   15  years 

e<^    »::»•%,  .V   i.*-  ".t  vii    tf  of  t:.e  p^fujation 

r:  .-^  .1.'  -c  ..  t:  L  :.a^  t .  •_;  r.'-ei  Ij  ii.^rea^e  in 
••»»  '...  *  .  »  v.»  f  i  t:  u:  ::.  :e  cu^t  have  been 
I.  L.'  ..'»  .1  -fc  -.  7  ;.  :  j»r:  ."•«'••  s  t^twet^n  those 
A  ^•-'  •-."..»  i...a.  K'T  <>•!  :..e  fc'L'j.&rs  auend  both 
i..  h ...,'.. »  *#  ijj..  ^ :  f  rt}-i  !.e  srLx.U,  containing 
i«unrx..  art  n^.u-i^e^  Itjib  tu-t^^p^ac-es  as  attending 


The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are  : — 

ScbooU.        Scholars. 

Infant  Schools     •   .    •    .    • 
Daily  Schools   ...... 

Sunday  Schools 

The  Schools  e'stablished  since  ISIS 
are: 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools 
Sunday  Schools  ..'.....  290 

Forty-eight  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  children  of  parents  of  the  established  church,  (ir 
of  any  other  religious  denomination.  Such  exclusion  in  di>- 
claimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  es»t;.- 
bl:>he<l  by  Dissenters,  together  with  schools  for  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  eighty-three 
sch<K)!s  in  Cheshire. 

CHE'SNE,  ANDRE'  DD,  bom  in  1584  in  the  proTinr.- 

of  Touraine,  became  distinguished  for  his  historical  and 

pfiilological  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  niea 

of  France  in  his  age.     The  work  for  which  he  is  best  known 

.  is  his  valuable  collection  of  the  oldest  French  chroniclers 

I  *  Hisioriro  Francorum  Scriptores  cooDtanei,  ah  Gentis  Ori- 

I  gine  usque  ad  Philippi  IV.  tempora,*  of  which  he  ediuxl 

I  4  vol.  fol.   and  his  son,  Francois  du  Cht^sne,  edited  the  j:h 

!  after  his  father's  death.     He  also  published:  2.  *  Hist...ir,.» 

des  Rois,  Dues,  et  Comtes de  Bourgogne  etd* Aries,'  2  vol.4t  . 

I  3.    *  Histoire   des  Cardinaux  Fran9ais.*    4.    *  fiibliothe  a 

.  Cheniaccnsis.'     5.  *  Biblioiheque  des  Auteurs  qui  ont  c\  :  t 

r Histoire  et  Topographic  de  la  France.'     6.  *  Histoire  fU-> 

Papes,'  2  vol.  fol.     7.  *  Histoire  g^n^alogioue  des  Mal^'»r,- 

)  de  Luxembourg,  de  Montmorency,  Vcrgy,  Guisnes,  ChA-  i- 

j  Ion,  Btihune,  ice.,'  7  vol.  fol.,  besides  a  History  of  Engl-:,  i 

in  2  vol.  fol.,  Paris,  1634.     Duchesne  died  in   1640  nc^: 

Paris.     He  has  been  called  the  father  of  French  bistorv . 

CHESS,  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  '  a  in.  w> 
and  abstruse  game,  in  which  two  sets  of  men  are  moved  ta 
opposition  to  each  other.*  The  best  method  of  learning  t..- 
names  of  the  pieces,  with  their  moves,  and  the  manner  > ! 
placing  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  game,  is  to  take  l:: 
hour's  lesson  from  a  friend  ;  and  we  will  therefore  pass  u^  r 
this  part  of  the  alphabet  of  the  game,  to  make  nxru  :  : 
more  interesting  matter;  premising,  however,  two  poii  i>. 
which  are  often  unknown  to  drawing-room  as  distinj:ui>..v  : 
from  club-players.  The  first  is,  that  though  every  pa»r. 
may  be  moved  two  squares  at  its  first  move,  it  may  he  tu!v< .; 
by  any  pawn  which  could  have  taken  it,  had  it  moved  bi*. 
one  square :  and  the  pawn  in  such  case  is  said  to  be  taken  f  * 
passant.  Thus,  suppose  the  white  queen's  bishop's  pawn  *j 
have  advanced  to  the  adversary's  queen's  bishop's  fouri. 
square,  and  the  black  queen's  'knight's  pawn  to  be  at  ::> 
own  square;  if  the  black  should  move  his  queen's  knish:* 
pawn  two  squares,  the  white  may  take  it  with  his  que*  r/» 
bi>hop's  pawn,  and  the,  white  pawn  is  placed  at  the  b  jek 
queen's  kni;;ht's  third  square,  just  as  if  the  black  pawn  h  . 
been  moved  one  square  only.  The  second  point  is,  tl...*. 
when  a  pawn  has  reached  the  last  square  on  the  ad^er^. 
side  of  the  board,  it  becomes  a  queen,  rook,  bishop,  t  * 
kniiiht,  as  the  player  to  whom  it  belongs  may  choose:  n  r 
is  this  privilege  limited,  as  common  players  often  suppo-^'. 
to  cases  where  the  first  queen  or  a  rook,  fee,  has  been  lo>t. 
dotation  used  in  chess.  The  board  is  luppoeed  to  l^e 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  belongs  to  t^  •<> 
white,  the  other  to  the  black  player.  The  square  on  wb.ou 
the  king  stands  is  called  the  king's  square ;  the  one  in  front 
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of  it  tbe  king*8  second  square,  the  next  m  front  of  that  the 
kin<;'s  third  square:  then  the  next  the  king's  fourth  square; 
the  next  again  is  called  the  king's  fifth  square,  or  the  adver- 
sary's king's  fouith  square,  and  so  on.  The  hishop  standing 
next  to  the  king  i«  called  the  king's  hishop  ;  the  square  on 
w  hich  it  stands  the  king's  bishop's  square ;  the  next  square 
ill  iront  is  the  king's  bishop's  second  square,  and  so  on.  In 
like  manner  we  have  the  king's  knight's  square,  the  kings 
rook's  square,  the  queen's  square,  the  queen's  bishop's 
square,  the  queen's  knight's  square,  and  the  queen's  rook's 
square;  and  each  master-piece  gives  its  name  to  the  other 
scjuares  on  its  file.  The* pawns  too  take  their  names  from 
the  pieces  before  which  they  stand,  and  are  called  the  king's 
pawn,  the  queen's  pawn,  the  king's  bishop's  pawn,  the 
king's  rook's  pawn,  &c.  Suppose  we  wished  to  describe  a 
situation  in  which  the  queen's  pawn  was  in  its  original 
position;  we  might  say  that  it  was  at  its  square,  or  at 
queen's  second  square.  If  it  had  been  moved  one  square, 
we  might  say  that  it  was  at  its  third  square,  or  at  the 
queen's  third  square ;  the  former  phrase  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, but  is  sanctioned  by  the  best  writers. 

This  notation,  however,  is  commonly  employed  in  a  more 
compendious  form ;  thus  K.  stands  for  king,  Q.  for  queen, 
R.  for  rook,  B.  for  bishop,  Kt.  for  knight,  P,  for  pawn,  sq. 
for  square,  adv.  for  adversary's,  chg.  for  checking ;  observing 
K.  may  stand  for  king's  as  well  as  king,  Q.  for  queen's. 
&o.  Q.  Kt.  stands  for  queen's  knight,  Q.  Kt.  P.  for  queen's 
knight's  pawn,  and  so  on. 

There  is  another  method  of  notation  frequently  employed 
by  continental  writers,  which  consists  in  using  the  fii-st 
ci^ht  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  designate  the  eight  files, 
and  the  first  eight  figures  to  designa'.e  the  squares  of  those 
files;  thus  P.  E.  4  means  that  the  player  of  the  white 
pieces  has  moved  his  king's  pawn  two  squares,  and  P.  E.  5 
denotes  the  same  move  for  the  black.  This  notation  is 
shorter  than  even  the  most  abbreviated  form  of  the  first- 
mentioned  one  ;  but  it  is  perplexing  and  difficult  to  follow, 
from  its  being  based  on  a  less  natural  division  of  the  board. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  ranges  of  squares  running 
from  right  to  left  are  called  ranks,  and  those  running  from 
one  player  to  the  other  are  called  files;  the  lines  sloping 
obliquely  across  the  board  are  termed  diagonals, 

Tkchnical  Terms.  Castling.  This  is  a  combined  move 
o^  the  king  and  rook,  which  is  allowed  once  in  the  game. 
The  method  of  castling  is  as  follows  :  first,  with  the  K.  R., 
the  R.  must  be  placed  on  the  K.  B.  square,  and  the  K.  at 
K.  Kt.  square;  secondly,  with  the  Q,  R.,  the  R.  must  be 
I)laeed  on  the  Q.  square,  and  the  K.  on  Q.  B.  square.  The 
s[):ice  between  the  king  and  rook  must  be  unoccupied  ; 
iv'ii  her  the  king  nor  the  rook  must  have  moved;  and  the 
"^q  II ares  over  which  the  king  moves  must  not  be  attacked  at 
tiie  time  by  any  adverse  piece. 

Check  signifies  an  attack  made  on  the  king  by  a  piece  or 
pawn.  A  check  by  discovery  is  when  the  king  is  attacked 
n.>t  by  the  piece  that  moves,  but  by  one  which  is  behind  it ; 
fur  example,  place  the  white  king  at  his  own  square,  black 
queen  at  her  king's  square,  and  a  black  knight  at  adv. 
kint^^'s  third  square;  by  playing  the  knight  to  adv.  king's 
kni^'-ht's  fourth  square,  you  give  check  by  di scorer y  with 
the  queen;  if  you  play  the  knight  to  adv.  queen's  bishop's 
second  sq.,  or  king's  knight's  second  sq.,  you  give  double 
chf'^k, 

A  perpetual  check  consists  in  an  alternation  of  checks, 
from  each  of  which  the  adverse  king  escapes  only  to  be  sub- 
jerted  to  the  other.  Thus  suppose  the  pieces  to  be  in  the 
JuUowing  situation : — 

Black.  White. 

K.  at  K.  Kt.  sq.  K.  at  K.  R.  sq. 

P.  at  K.  Kt.  2  sq.  Q.  at  K.  sq. 

g.  at  adv.  Q.  R.  2  sq. 
R.  at  adv.  Q.  R.  3  sq. 

In  tliis  critical  position,  white  having  the  move  can  draw 
tiie  name  by  checking  at  adv.  K.  sq.,  and  then  at  adv.  K. 
K.  fjiuth  sq.,  and  again  at  adv.  Iw.  sq.,  and  so  on  ad  infi- 
n>tirn, 

('heckmate.  tVhea  the  king  is  attacked  and  cannot 
move  out  of  check,  take  the  piece  that  checks  him,  or  inter- 
]Hjse  anv  piece,  he  is  said  to  be  checkmated^  and  the  game 
i-,  N\un  by  the  player  who  gives  the  checkmate.  In  other 
\v..rtl^,  when  the  king  is  so  attacked  that  he  would  inevitably 
be  taken,  if  ho  were  not  king,  he  has  lost  the  game. 

Doubled  Pawn,  When  two  pawns  of  the  same  colour 
arc  on  the  same  file,  the  more  advanced  one  is  called  a 


doubled  pawn  ;  thus  if  there  is  a  pawn  on  K.  R.  second  sq.. 
and  another  on  K.  Jl.  third  sq.,  the  latter  is  called  a  doubled 
pawn. 

Drawn  Game.  When  neither  party  can  checkmate  the 
other,  the  game  is  drawn.  This  may  happen  in  many  ways ; 
first,  if  the  force  remaining  on  the  board  is  not  sufiicient  to 
checkmate,  as  if  you  have  only  your  king  and  a  bishop,  or  a 
knight,  or  both  knights,  against  the  adverse  king ;  secondly, 
when  you  have  sufiScient  force,  but  are  unable  to  checkmate 
with  it:  the  twenty-second  law  in  Lewis's  *  Elements'  bears 
upon  this  point,  and  is  as  follows — *  As  the  game  is  drawing 
to  a  conclusion,  if  one  of  the  players  remain  with  a  rook  and 
bishop  against  a  rook,  with  both  bishops,  or  with  a  knight 
and  bishop  against  a  king,  he  must  checkmate  his  adver- 
sary in  fifty  moves  on  each  side  at  most ;  for  if  at  the  expi- 
ration of  fifty  moves  checkmate  be  not  eifected,  the  game 
must  be  considered  as  drawn,'  &c.  &c.  *  Thirdly,  by  a  per- 
petual check  en  the  adverse  king ;  fourthly,  when  both 
players  act  on  the  defensive,  and  abstain  from  attacking  the 
adversary ;  fifthly,  when  both  players  have  an  equal  but 
small  force,  as  a  rook  or  queen;  and  sixthly,  when  one  of 
the  kings  is  stalemated. 

Exchange— To  gain  the.  When  a  player  obtains  a  rook 
for  a  bishop  or  knight,  he  is  said  to  gain  the  exchange,  a 
rook  being  more  valuable  than  a  knight  or  a  bishop. 

Gambit.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  \id\mn  ^ambetto^ 
a  tripping  up  of  the  heels ;  the  Kings  Gambit  begins  in  the 
following  manner; 

White.  Black. 

1.  K.  P.  2Rq.  1.  K.  P.  2sq. 

2.  K.  B.  P.  2  sq. 

If  black  abstains  from  taking  the  ofiTered  pawn,  he  is  said 

to  refuse  the  gambit. 
The  following  moves  constitute  the  Queen's  Gambit: 

White.  Black. 

1.  Q.  P.  2sq.  1.  Q.  P.  2sq. 

2.  Q.  B.  P.  2  sq. 

Stamma,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  who  published  a  good 
analysis  of  this  opening,  called  it  the  gambit  of  Aleppo, 
an  appellation  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Philidor. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  knight  in  the  following  manner  con- 
stitutes the  Muzio  Gambit,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant opening  hitherto  invented : 

Black.  WTiite. 

1.  K.  P.  2  sq.  1.  K.  P.  2  sq. 

2.  K.  B.  P.  2  sq.  2.  P.  takes  P. 

3.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3  sq.  3.  K.  Kt.  P.  2  sq. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq.  4.  K.  Kt.  P.  I  sq. 

5.  Castles.  5.  K.  Kt.  P.  takes  Kt. 

The  Salvio  and  the  Cunningham  Gambit  are  likewise 
varieties  of  the  King's  Gambit.     The  Lopez  Gambit,  in 
which  the  K.  B.  P.  is  not  sacrificed  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
move,  begins  in  the  following  or  some  similar  manner : 
White.  Black. 

1.  K.  P.  2  sq.  J.  K.  P.  2sq. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq.        2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  2  sq.  3.  Q.  P.  1  sq. 

4.  K.  B.  P.  2  sq. 

In  the  Bishops  Gambit,  the  first  player  moves  K.  B.  to 
Q.  B.  4  th  square  at  his  third  move,  instead  of  K.  Kt.  to 
K.  B.  3rd  square. 

Mi?ior  Piece  is  an  appellation  common  to  the  bishop  and 
knight. 

Passed  Pawn.  A  pawn  is  called  passed  when  it  is  no 
longer  obstructed  by  any  adverse  pawn  on  its  own  file,  or 
either  of  the  adjoining  ones. 

Stalemate.  This  name  is  given  to  the  termination  of  the 
game,  when  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  to  move  has  his  king 
so  placed,  that  though  not  in  check  he  cannot  move  without 
going  into  check,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  play.  The 
game  is  then  drawn.  It  was  formerly  the  law  among 
English  players,  that  the  player  whose  king  was  stale- 
mated won  the  game,  and  many  uninstructed  players  ima- 
gine this  to  be  the  case  still ;  but  the  rule  has  long  since 
been  altered,  with  great  propriety.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  stalemate  : 

•  Of  the  checkmates  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  with  the  bishop  and  knight 
if  remiirka>»ly  diflTicuU}  that  vith  the  two  bi-ihuyr*  very  easy  j  nnd  that  with 
roolf  and  bishop  o^'ninst  mok  uncertain.  PhihdoT  nwerted  ihit  it  could 
Alwiiya  be  f«)iced  ;  but  gurceedinK  writeri,  araouK  whom  we  m!»y  mention  Mr. 
Lewiu  (^Cheis  J.ftions,  vol,  ii.  p.  304),  bcUevo  that  In  any  indifferent  poaiUoo 
the  gome  is  drawn. 
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Hiitte.  Black. 

1.  K.  at  K.  R.  sq.  1.  K.  at  K.  R.  sq. 

2.  Q.  at  adv.  K.  B.  2  sq. 
White  has  the  move,  and  ii  oonsequently  stalemated. 

This  is  the  caie  Ukewifle  in  the  Mowing  position : 

ffhise.  Black. 

1.  K.  at  K.R.  gq.  1.  K.  at  K.  R.  sq. 

2.  B.  at  K.  R.  2  »q.  2.  Q.  at  adv.  K.  B.  2  «q. 

3.  R.  at  K.  R.  2  sq. 
White  is  to  move ;  he  cannot  move  the  kine  without 

going  into  check  of  the  queen,  nor  can  he  mote  the  hishop 
without  exposing  himself  to  check  of  the  rook ;  he  is  oonse- 
quently stalemated.  The  student  who  is  desirous  of  seeing 
remarkable  positions  where  the  game  is  drawn  by  stalemate, 
will  find  them  in  Lewis's  edition  of  Sarra//,pp.  108.  Ill, 
152,  163,  154,  172;  in  Lewis's  Siamma^  situations  97,  98, 
99,  100 ;  and  in  Lewis's  Chesi  Problems,  situations  89 
and  95. 

The  following  games  will  exemplify  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding laws  and  definitions  ;  the  fourth  is  one  of  the  match 
games  played  between  the  London  and  Edinburgh  clubs,  in 
the  years  1824—28  : 

Game  1  {FboPi  Mate). 
Black.  White. 

1.  K.  B.  P.  l.sq.  1.  K.  P.  2sq. 

2.  K.  Kt.  P.  2  sq.  2.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4  sq. 

Checkmating. 
Game  2  (Scholar's  Mate.). 


Game  4. — continued. 


London, 
White. 


Black. 

1.  K.  P.  2  sq. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq. 

3.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3  sq. 


White, 

1.  K.P.2  8q. 

2.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq. 

3.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4  sq. 

4.  Q.  takes  K.  B.  P. 

Checkmating. 

Black's  third  move  ought  to  have  been  Q.  to  K.  second 
square. 

Game  3  (A  Gambit  from  Greco). 
White.  Black. 

K.P.  2sq.  1.  K.  P.  2sq. 

K.  B.  P.  2  sq.  2.  K.  P.  takes  P. 

K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  3  sq.  3.  K.  Kt.  P.  2  sq. 

K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq.  4.  K.  B.  P.  1  sq. 

K.  Kt.  takes  K.  Kt.  P.         5.  P.  takes  Kt 
Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4  sq.        6.  K.  to  his  2  sq. 
chg. 

.  Q.  takes  K.  B.  P.  and        7.  K.  to  his  sq. 
checks. 

Q.  to  adv.  K.  R.  4  sq.        8.  K«  to  his  2  sq. 
chg. 
9.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4  sq.,  and 
checkmates. 
Black's  fourth  move  was  a  very  bad  one ;  he  ought  to  have 
played  either  K.  B.  to  K.  Kt.  2  square,  or  K.  Kt.  P.  1 
square :  having  committed  this  mistake,  however,  he  should 
have  plaved  K.  R.  P.  2  squares  at  his  fifth  move,  instead  of 
taking  the  Kt.    The  pawn  which  white  takes  at  his  7th 
move,  havini?  been  just  before  on  the  bishop's  file,  retains 
the  name  of  K.  B.  P.,  though  it  might  also  be  called  K.  Kt  P. 
If  black  at  his  7th  move  were  to  interpose  K.  Kt.,  white 
would  checkmate  on  the  move  by  playing  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4  th  so. 
Game  4. 
London. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


8. 


White 
K.  P.  2  sq. 
•.  K.  Kt  to  K.  B.  3  sq. 

3.  g.  P.  2  sq. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq. 

5.  Q.  B.  P.  1  sq. 

6.  K.  castles. 

7.  Q.  Kt.  takes  P. 

8.  Q.  Kt  to  adv.  Q.  4  sq. 
0.  Q.  Kt  P.  2  so. 

10.  Q.Kt  takes  Kt 

11.  K, 
12. 
M. 
M. 
15. 
16. 


Edinburgh. 
Black. 

1.  K.  P.  2  sq. 

2.  Q.KttoQ.B.3sq. 

3.  K.  P.  takes  P. 

4.  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  4  sq. 

5.  Q.  to  K.  2  sq 

6.  P.  takes  P. 

7.  Q.  P.  1  sq. 

8.  Q.  to  her  2  sq. 


Kttoadv.K.Kt48q. 
Q.  B.  to  Q.  Kt  2  sq. 
Q.  to  Q.  Kt.  3  sq. 
K.  KttakesK.B.P. 
Q.  takes  K.  B. 
K.  B.  P.  2  sq. 


17.  Q.  takes  Kt 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

;7. 


2.  Kt  takes  P. 
.B.  takes  Kt     * 
K.  Kt  to  K.  R.  3  sq. 
K.  to  K.  B.  sq. 
Q.  to  K.  2  sq. 
K.  Kt  takes  Kt 
K.  Kt  to  K.  4  sq. 
Kt.  takes  K.  B. 
Q.  to  K.  B.  2  i«q. 


Edinburgh. 
Black. 

18.  Q.  B.toK.  3sq. 

19.  Q.  B.  to  adv.  Q.B.  4  sq. 

20.  Q.  Kt  P.  2  sq. 

21.  P.  takes  P. 

22.  K.  R.  P.  1  sq. 

23.  K.  R.  to  K.  R.  2  sq. 

24.  K.  Kt  P.  2  sq. 
23.  Q.  R.  P.  2  sq. 

26.  K.  to  K.  Kt  sq. 

27.  P.  takes  R. 

28.  K.  to  K.  B.  sq. 

29.  B.  to  K.  3  sq. 

30.  K.  to  K.  Kt.  sq. 

31.  K.  toK.B.  sq. 

32.  K.  to  his  sq. 

33.  Q.  R.  to  its  3  sq. 

34.  Q.  to  K.  R.  4  sq. 

35.  K.  takes  P. 

36.  K.  to  Kt  3  sq. 

37.  Bishop  interposes. 

38.  Rook  interposes. 

39.  K.  to  K.  B.  3  sq. 

40.  Q.  R.  to  ite  sq. 

41.  Q.  takes  P.  chg. 

42.  R.  to  Q.  2  sq.- 

43.  K.  to  K.  B.  2  sq. 

44.  R.  to  adv.  Q.  sq. 

45.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  4  sq.  cbg. 

46.  K.  to  K.  Kt  3  sq. 

47.  Q.toadv.K.Kt4sq.clig. 

48.  Q.  takes  Q.  chg. 

49.  B.toadv.K.R.3sq.chg. 

50.  R.  takes  R. 
61.  Q.  R.  P.  1  sq. 
52.  R.  to  K.  B.  4  sq. 


18.  Q.toQ.  B.  3sq. 

19.  K.  B.  P.  1  sq. 

20.  K.  R.  to  K.  B.  4  sq. 

21.  K.  P.  1  sq. 

22.  Q.  takes  P. 

23.  Q.  R.  to  K.  sq. 

24.  K.  B.  P.  I  sq. 

25.  K.R.toadv.  K.B.4sq. 

26.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  4  sq.  chg. 

27.  K.  R.  takes  P.  chg. 

28.  Q.  takes  P.  chg. 

29.  B.  to  Q.  4  sq. 

30.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.B.  4  sq.  chg. 

31.  Q.toadv.K.Kt4sq.chg. 

32.  Q.  B.  checks. 

33.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  4  sq. 

34.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  Kt  2  sq. 

35.  K.  B.  P.  checks. 

36.  R.  to  K.  B.  sq.  chg. 

37.  Q.toK.  4sq.  chg. 

38.  Q.  to  adv.  K.  sq.  chg. 

39.  Q.toadv.K.Ktsq.chg. 

40.  K.  Kt  P.  2  sq. 

41.  Q.  takes  Q.R. 

42.  K.  to  K.  R.  sq. 

43.  B.  to  Q.  R.  3  sq. 

44.  Q.  to  adv.  Q.  B.  3  sq. 

45.  Q.  takes  Q.  Kt.  P. 

46.  K.  to  K.  Kt  sq. 

47.  Q.  to  Q.  Kt  2  sq. 

48.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.  2  sq. 

49.  K.  takes  Q. 

50.  K.  takes  B. 

51.  B.  to  adv.  K.  2  ^. 

52.  Q.  R.  P.  1  sq. 

The  London  dub  resigned  the  game. 

The  London  club  had  the  game  in  their  hands  until  the 
unfortunate  though  ingenious  sacrifice  of  the  rook  at  the 
twenty-seventh  move.  They  might  have  won,  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  move,  by  checking  with  Q.  at  adv.  Q.  B.  4  sq.»  and 
then  playing  Q.  R.  to  adv.  K.  2  sq.,  as  Mr.  Lewis  has  de- 
monstrated m  his  excellent  edition  of  the  match  games, 
p.  30,  et  sea. :  or  they  might  have  won  at  the  twenty -sixth 
move,  by  playing  B.  to  Q.  4  sq.,  as  Mr.  Lewis  has  shown  m 
his  *  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Chess  Club,'  p.  7,  et  seq.  Even  after  t^e  sacrifice 
of  the  rook,  London  might  have  drawn  the  game  by  a  per- 
petual check,  by  checking  again  with  Q.  at  adv.  Q.  B.  4  sq., 
at  the  32  move,  and  then  at  adv.  K.  Kt  4  sq.,  &c. 

History  and  Literature  of  the  Game.  The  game  of  chess 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  invented  in 
China  or  Hindostan.  Sir  William  Jones  inclines  to  the 
latter  supposition.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Asiatic 
Researches,'  he  says,  *  We  may  be  satisfied  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Persians ;  who,  though  as  much  inclined  as 
other  nations  to  appropriate  the  ingenious  inventions  of  a 
foreign  people,  unanimously  a^ee  that  the  game  was  im- 
ported from  the  west  of  India  m  the  sixth  century  of  our 
8Bra.  It  seems  to  have  been  immemorially  known  in  Hin- 
dostan by  the  name  of  Chaturanga,  ue.,  the  four  angas,  or 
members  of  an  army ;  which  are  these,  elephants,  horses, 
chariots,  and  foot-soldiers ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
frequently  used  by  epic  poets  in  their  descriptions  of  real 
armies.  By  a  natural  corruption  of  the  pure  Sanscrit  word» 
it  was  changed  by  the  old  Persians  into  chairang;  but  the 
A  sabs,  who  soon  after  took  possession  of  their  country,  had 
neither  the  initial  nor  the  final  letter  of  that  word  in  their 
alphabet  and  consequently  altered  it  further  into  shatranj, 
which  found  its  way  presently  into  the  modem  Persiaiv  and 
at  length  into  the  dialecte  of  India,  where  the  true  deriva- 
tion of  (he  word  is  known  only  to  the  learned.  Thus  has  a 
very  significant  word  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brah- 
mins been  transformed  by  progressive  changes  into  axedraz^ 
scaechi,  echecs^  chess ;  and  by  a  whimsical  concurrence  of 
circumstances  has  given  birth  to  the  English  word  ch^ck, 
and  even  a  name  to  the  exchequer  of  Great  Britain.*  He 
speaks  also  of  'the  rath,  or  armed  chariot,  which  the  Ben- 
galese  pronounced  rot%  and  which  the  Persians  changed 
into  roAA,  whence  oame  the  rook  of  tome  European  nations ; 
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as  the  vierge  Mid  fol  of  the  French  are  supposed  to  he  eor- 
ruptioiui  of ferze  hndfll,  the  prime  minister  and  elephant  of 
the  Persians  and  Arabs.* 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  chess  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  or  Romans ;  indeed  it  is  commonly  supposed  not  to 
have  been  introduc^  into  Europe  till  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
saders; though  there  is  a  set  of  Latin  verses  in  Hyde,  de- 
scribing the  game,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  during 
tlie  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  therefore  a  good  number  of 
years  before  the  first  crusade.  Several  points  in  which  the 
eastern  game  now  differs  horn  ours  were  then  obser\'ed  in 
Europe.  The  following  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hin- 
(lostanee-game,  as  given  by  a  native  player  * 

M.  In  the  Hindostanee  game  the  king  is  placed  to  the 
ris^ht  hand,  so  that  the  king  of  one  party  is  opposite  the 
queen  of  the  other. 

*  2.  There  are  three  modes  of  winning  the  game.  The  first 
railed  Boorj,  when  the  losing  party  has  no  piece  left  on  the 
board — the  game  is  then  discontinued.  This  mode  of  win- 
nin<r  is  reckoned  the  least  creditable,  and  in  many,  parts  it 
is  deemed  a  drawn  game.  The  second  is  by  checkmate  with 
a  piece,  when  the  losing  party  must  have  one  or  more  pieces 
remaining.  The  third  is  by  checkmate  with  a  pawn  (pied- 
mut),  the  losing  party  having  one  or  more  pieces  remaining. 
Tiiis  last  shows  the  greatest  superiority. 

'  3.  Stalemate  is  not  known  in  the  Hindostanee  game ; 
if  one  party  get  into  that  position  the  adversary  must  make 
room  for  him  to  move.  In  some  part  of  India  he  that  is 
put  in  this  predicament  has  a  right  to  remove  from  the 
board  any  one  of  the  adversary's  pieces  he  may  choose. 

*  4.  No  party  can  make  a  drawn  game  by  an  universal 
[porpetualj  check  ;  he  that  has  the  option  must  adopt  some 
other  move. 

'  5.  The  pawns  on  reaching  the  last  square  of  the  board 
are  transformed  into  the  master  piece  of  that  file,  except  the 
kintr*s  pawn,  which  becomes  a  queen.  If  the  pawn  be  on 
the  knight's  file,  the  knight  immediately  on  being  made 
takes  one  move  in  addition  to  the  last  move  of  the  pawn, 
unless  some  other  piece  command  the  square  to  which  the 
pawn  was  advancing. 

'  6.  No  pawn  can  be  pushed  up  to  the  last  square  of  the 
board,  nor  take  any  piece  on  that  line,  so  long  as  the  master 
piece  of  that  file  remains. 

*  7.  The  king  does  not  castle,  but  is  allowed  the  move  of 
a  knight  once  in  the  game,  not  however  to  take  any  piece  — 
Tier  can  he  exercise  this  privilege  afler  having  been  once 
checked. 

'  8.  The  two  royal  pawns  and  those  of  the  two  rooks  are 
allowed  to  move  two  squares  each  at  first,  so  long  as  their 
pieces  remain  at  their  squares.  The  other  pawns  move  only 
one  square^at  a  time. 

*  9.  At  the  beginning  of  a  game,  four  or  eight  moves,  as 
may  be  determined,  are  played  up  on  both  sides.  This  in  a 
<f  roat  measure  prevents  unnecessary  exchanges  till  a  gene- 
ral disposition  is  adopted  and  the  pieces  brought  out. 

'  1 U.  The  first  move  at  the  beginning  of  a  match  is  arbi- 
trary- ;  afterwards  he  that  has  won  most  games  moves  first.' 

{Essays  on  Chess,  adapted  to  the  European  mode  of 
Play ;  consisting  principally  of  Positions  or  critical  Situa- 
iinnsy  calculated  to  improve  the  Learner  and  exercise  the 
Memory.  By  Trevangadacharya  Shastree.  Translated  from 
the  original  Sanscrit.    Bombay.     1814.) 

In  the  Latin  verses  above  mentioned,  the  queen  is  di- 
rected to  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  there- 
lore  the  queen  of  one  party  will  be  opposite  the  king  of  the 
other,  as  in  India. 

*K«x  paratns  ad  pugnanduin,  primmn  locum  tencat. 
Ejus  atqtia  deztrum  latua  Regina  possideat.* 

Other  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Trevangadacharva 
Shastree  are  found  in  the  older  European  writers.  Thus  he 
says  that  the  king  does  not  castle ;  and  there  is  no  example 
of  castling  in  Sarratt's  translation  of '  Damiano.'  Again,  the 
kint;  once  in  the  game  may  move  like  a  knight:  and  we 
IukI  instances  of  this  singular  privilege  in  Sarratt's  •  Ruy 
Lopez;  p.  97 ;  in  his  •  Gianutio/  p.  5 ;  and  in  his  •  Gusta- 
▼us  Selenus,'  p.  41, 

Other  Hindostanee  modes  are  still  preser\'ed  at  Stroebeck, 
a  VI liaise  of  ehess- players  near  Halberstadt,  of  which  Mr. 
Lf^wid  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  Our  Indian 
tells  us  that  four  or  eight  moves  are  played  up  on  each  side  ; 
;md  in  one  of  his  games  the  same  moves  are  played  by  both 
}):i!  ties  seventeen  times !  At  Stroebeck,  in  like  manner, 
*  The  pieces  being  placed  as  usual,  each  party  is  obliged  to 


play  his  king's  rooVs  pawn,  queen's  rook's  pawn,  and 
queen's  pawn  two  squares,  and  the  queen  to  her  third 
square.'  (Lewis's  Chess  Lessons,  second  series,  p.  416.) 
And  as  in  India,  the  privilege  of  moving  two  squares  is  re- 
stricted to  the  pawns  of  the  king,  queen,  and  rooks,  so  at 
Stroebeck  it  is  confined  to  those  of  the  queen  and  rooks.  At 
Stroebeck  too  casthng  is  not  allowed,  but  Mr.  Lewis  was 
informed  that  some  players  have  lately  permitted  it. 

The  villagers  possess  a  chess-board  which  was  presented 
to  them  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
1651;  '  on  the  other  side  the  boaid  is  divided  into  96 
squares  (12  by  8)  ;  this  is  intended  for  the  courier  game, 
which  is  played  with  the  usual  chess-men,  to  which  are 
added,  for  each  player,  four  pawns,  two  couriers,  a  man, 
and  a  fool,  which  last  two  are  now  called  state  counsellors.* 
(Lewis's  Chess  Lessons^  second  series,  p.  414.) 

In  this  game,  which  has  been  played  at  Stroebeck  from 
time  immemorial,  another  one  of  the  antique  rules  of  chess 
appears  to  be  preserved.  In  the  courier  game  the  move  of 
the  bishop  is  confined  to  the  second  square  from  the  one 
on  which  he  stands ;  thus,  a  bishop  placed  on  the  king's 
4  sq.  can  be  played  only  to  K.  Kt.  2  sq.,  Q.  B.  2  sq.,  Q.  B. 
6  sq.,  or  K.  Kt.  6  sq. ;  and  in  the  Latin  verses  above  quoted, 
we  are  told  that  *  CsDdit  calvus  per  transversum  tertiam  ad 
tabulam,*  that  is  to  say,  *  the  bishop  attacks  the  third  square 
in  an  oblique  direction ; '  the  square  on  which  he  stands 
being  included  in  the  three,  according  to  the  old  way  of 
reckoning ;  just  as  Damiano,  for  instance,  talks  of  a  pawn 
moving  three  squares ;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  adopting  this  mode, 
speaks  of  the  bishop's  move  in  the  courier  game,  being 
limited  to  three  squares. 

The  reader  who  is  inclined  to  investigate  the  history 
of  Chess  may  consult  Hyde's  treatise,  •  Mandragorias, 
sen  Historia  Shahiludii.  Oxonioe,  1694;'  '  Leibnitzii,  An- 
notatio  de  quibusdam  Ludis,*  &c.,  in  '  Misc.  Soc.  Reg. 
Berol./  t.  i.,  an.  1710:  the  historical  disquisition  on  the 
game  of  Chess,  by  Daines  Barrington,  in  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
'  Archsdologia  ;*  Sir  William  Jones's  '  Essay,'  in  the  2nd 
vol.  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches ;'  and  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Eyies 
Irwin,  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acaidemy.' 
Twiss's  work,  entitled  *  Chess,*  2  vols.,  8vo.,  is  an  amusing 
repertory  of  anecdotes  of  chess-players,  accounts  of  chess- 
books,  and  passages  relating  to  the  game,  extracted  from 
an  infinity  of  authors. 

Jacopo  Dacciesole,  a  Dominican  friar,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Chess  before  the  year  1200,  entitled  *  Solatium  Ludi  Seac- 
chorum,  scilicet  Libellus  de  Moribus  Hominum  et  Othciis 
Nobilium.'  This  was  a  book  of  great  reputation  for  several 
centuries.  Cuxton's  work  on  Chess,  printed  in  1474,  was 
a  translation  from  a  French  translation  of  Dacciesole's 
Treatise.  The  object  of  the  writer  however  is  rather  to 
teach  morals  than  Chess  ;  he  merely  gives  the  moves,  and 
then  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  various  ranks  represented  by 
the  chess-men.  Thus,  in  Caxton,  *  The  thirde  chapitre  of 
the  seconde  tractate  treteth  of  the  alphyns,  ther  oflUces,  and 
mahers.  The  alphyns  ought  to  be  made  and  formed  in 
manere  of  juges  syttynge  in  a  chaycr,  with  a  book  open  to 
fore  their  eyen,*  &c. 

And  then  comes  an  account  of  the  offices  of  these  judges, 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  sit  in  criminal,  and  the  other  in 
civil  cases.     The  alphyn,  we  may  remark,  is  the  bishop. 

Catalogue  of  chess  writers  in  chronological  order  • — 

The  earliest  practical  writer  on  Chess  is  Lucena,  whose 
treatise  came  to  light  only  a  few  years  since.  It  is  entitled 
'  Arte  breue,  e  introduccion  muy  necessaria  para  saber 
jugar  al  Axedres,  con  ciento  y  cincuente  Juegos  de  partido.' 
Salamanca,  4 to.,  about  1495. 

His  book  was  copied  by  Damiano,  who  published  a 
treatise  at  Rome  in  1512,  entitled  *  Libro  da  imparare  giu- 
ocare  a  Scacchi,'  &c.,  4to.  There  is  another  edition, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1524  *. 

Ruy  Lopez.  *  Libro  de  la  invencion  liberal  y  arte  de 
jQegodel  Axedres,  &c.    En  Alcara  de  Henares,'  1551,  4to. 

Gianutio  (Horatio).  '  Libro  nel  quale  si  tratta  della  ma- 
niera  di  giuocar  a*  Scacchi,  con  alcuni  sottilissimi  partiti.* 
Turino,  1597.    4to. 

*  It  ia  a  curious  fact  in  literary  history,  tliat  Dftmiaao's  work  xras  in  its 
turn  copied  without  acknowle<1{^ment ;  in  tho  quaint  language  of  Binghiira's 
translation  of  Ponziani, '  Of  the  eighty-eight  parties  by  this  author  [Duminno] 
nine  or  ten  are  very  ingenious,  nut  so  the  others.  We,  ncverthfles5,  iniiitt 
belicT©,  that  all  alike  excessively  struck  the  fancy  of  D.  Antonio  Torto.  who, 
with  ndmiruble  frankness,  caused  them  to  bc-reprintcd  under  his  ovrti  nnrae, 
without  adding  the  smallest  paiticle  to  them  himself  t  as  niny  b«  »«cn  by  tho 
two  editions,  one  printed  at  Hologna,  by  Gio.  Hossi,  in  1606,  the  other  at 
Venice,  by  Peter  Fani,  iu  1619.'    p.  63. 
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SaUio  ( Alesaandco).  '  Tnttato  do}!*  ia^enuoiie  e  idY  arte 
liberale  del  giuocodegli  Scacchi.*  Nap.  1604. 1612,  161B; 
c  diviso  in  lib.  vj^  per  Gio.  Dom.  Montanaro,  1634.  *  Dis- 
corao  aopra  il  giuoco  degli  Scficchi  oan  la  irea  Ajiologia  coxit^o 
il  Carrera,*  1634,  1723.    4to. 

*  II  Puttino,  ossia  il  cavaliere  emnte  aopca  il 

giuoco  de'  Scacchi,'  &c.    Nap.  1634.    4to. 

Selenus  (Gustavua.)  *  Da*  Sch»eh  oder  Koenig-Spiel. 
Lips.,'  1616,  folio.  (This  book  was  written  by  tbe  duke  of 
Brunswick.) 

Greco  (Gioacbino).  '  Trattato  di  nobiliuimo  e  militave 
esercitio  de*  Scaccbi/  (We  do  not  know  the  date  of  this 
work,  but  that  of  the  earliest  French  translation  is  1 61 5.) 

Carrera  (Pietro).  *  Del  giuoco  degli  Scacchi,*  &c.  Mi- 
litelli,  1617.    4to. 

Berlin  (Capt.)  *  The  uohle  game  of  Chess.*  London, 
1 735.    i2mo.  / 

Stamma  (Philippe).  '  Essai  sur  le  jeu  des  Echecs,*  &c. 
Paris,  1737.     12mo,  , 

Philidor  (A.  P.)  '  Analyse  du  jeu  des  Eokecs,'  &c. 
Lundrcs,  1749.     8vo. 

Rio  (Ercole  Del).  *  Osservazioni  pratiche  sopra  il  giuoco 
degli  Scacchi.'  4to.  Modena,  1760.  (This  is  the  celebrated 
anonymous  Modenese.) 

Lolli  (Giamb).  '  Osttervazioni  teorico-pratiohe  sopra  il 
giuoco  degli  Scacchi.*     Bologna,  1763.    Folio. 

Cozio  (il  Conte  CJarlo).  '  II  giuoco  degli  Scacchi.'  Texiiio, 
a  766.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Ponziani  (Domenico  Oanonico).  'II  giuoco  incompar- 
abile  degli  Scaochi,'  &c.  Modena,  1769.  4to.  There  is 
on  English  translation  of  this  work  by  Bingham. 

'  Traits  thterique  et  pratique  du  jeu  des  Echecfl,  par  une 
society  des  amateurs.'     Paris  1775  and  1786. 

*  Les  Str;itag^mes  des  Echecs,*  2  torn.  l6mo.  Paris. 
An.  X.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  work  by 
Kenny. 

Allgaier.  '  Neue  theoretisohnpiaotisbhe  Anweisung  sam 
Schaohspiele.'  8vo.    Wien,  1811. 

Koch(J.  F.W.)  '  Codex  derfiohachspielkuQSt'  2  vols., 
8vo.     Magdeburg,  1813. 

Sarratt  (J.  H.)  1.  '  Tiei^tise  on  the  .game  of  Chess.* 
2  Tols.,  8vo.    London,  1808. 

2.  *  Translation  of  the  works  of  Damiano,  Ruy  Lopez, 
and  Salvio,  on  the  game  of  Chess.*  8vo.    London,  1813. 

3.  '  Translation  of  the  works  of  Gianutio  and  Gustavus 
Sclcnus.*  2  vols.,  8vo.    Lend.,  1817. 

4.  'New  Treatise  on  the  game  of  Chess,*  upon  a  plan 
of  progressive  improvement  hitherto  unat tempted.  2  vols., 
8vo.     I^nd.,  1821. 

Trovangadacharya  Shastree.  *  Essays  on  Chess,  adapted 
to  the  European  mode  of  play,'  &c.    Bombay,  1814. 

'  A  selection  of  fifty  games,  played  by  the  automaton  chess- 
player/ London,  1820.  (Pawn  and  move  are  given  by  the 
automaton  in  all  these  games.) 

Cochrane.  *  A  Treatise  on  the  game  of  Chess ;  contain- 
ing the  games  on  odds,  from  the  "  Traits  des  Amateurs  ;** 
the  games  of  the  celebrated  anonymous  Modenese ;  a  va- 
riety of  games  actually  played ;  and  a  catalogue  of  writers 
on  Chess.'  Lend.    8vo.     1822. 

Silbersohmidt  '  Das  G^ambtt,  oder  Angriff  und  Ver- 
thcidigung  gegen  Gambitziige,*  &c.   Brunswick,  1829.  8vo. 

MauvtUon.  1.  '  Anweiaung  zur  Erlemung  des  Schach- 
spiels,'  &e.     Essen,  1827.     8vo. 

2.  *  Belehrende  Unterhaltung  fiir  junge  angebende 
Schachspieier,' &c.    Essen,  1831  and  1832.     16mo. 

J^wis  (Wro.)  1 .  '  Oriental  Chess,  or  Specimens  of  Hin- 
dostaneo  excellence  in  that  celebrated  game.*  2  vols. 
Lond.,  1817. 

2.  *  Stamma  on  Chess,*  with  notes.  8vo.    Lond.,  1818. 

3.  '  Greco  on  Chess,'  witli  notes.  8vo.    Lond.,  1819. 

4.  '  Sarratt  on  Chess,*  with  notes.  8vo.    Lond.,  1822. 

5.  'Elements  of  4he  game  of  Chess.*  12mo.  Lond. 
1822. 

6.  '  Chess  Problems.*  12mo.    Lond.,  1827.    ' 

7.  « The  Games  of  the  Match  at  Chess  played  by  the 
London  and  the  Edinburgh  Chess  Clubs,  with  numerous 
variations  and  remarks.'  8vo.    Lond.,  1828. 

8.  '  Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Chess  Uub.*  8vo.    Lond.,  1829. 

9.  '  A  Scries  of  Progressive  Lessons  on  the  game  of 
Chess.*  8vo.    London,  vol.  i.,  1831,  vol.  ii.,  1832. 

10.  '  A  Selection  of  Games  at  Chess,  placed  at  the  West- 
minster Chess  Club,  between  Monsieur  L,  C,  de  la  Bour- 


do^nois  and  an  English  amateur  of  first-rate  skill,  with 
remarks.*  8vo.    London,  1835. 

11.  '  Chess  for  beginners.*    London,  1885. 

M^.  Lewis  has  likewise  jkuUi^hed  a  very  valuable  trans- 
lation of  Carrera. 

'  Tlie  Games  of  (he  Match  U  Chess,  &c.,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Chess  Clu^.*  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1829.    6vo. 

Walker  (George).  1.  *. Variations  on  the  Muao  Gambit.' 
London,  1831.    12mo. 

2.  '  A  New  Treatise  on  Chess.*  liondon,  1832 ;  second 
edition,  1833,  small  8vq. 

3.  '  A  New  Translation  of  Philidor's  Analysis.*  London, 
1832,  royal  18mo. 

4.  '  A  Selecticm  of  Crames  at  Chess,  actually  played  by 
Philidor  and  his  contemporaries,  now  first  published  from 
the  original  MSS.«  with  notes,*  &c.  London,  1835,  small 
8vo. 

5.  '  Chess  made  Easy.^    London,  1836. 

Walker  (W.  Greenwood.)  '  A  selection  of  games  at 
Chess  actually  played  in  London,  by  the  late  Alexander 
Mc  Donnell,  Esq.,*  &c.    London,  1836.     12mo. 

CHESTER,  an  antient  and  celebrated  city  of  England, 
on  the  River  Dee,  near  to  where  it  falls  into  an  cestuary 
of  the  Irish  Channel. 

In  nothing  is  the  impression  of  the  Roman  possession  of  this 
island  more  observable  than  in  the  names  of  so  many  eon- 
aiderable  places,  into  which  this  word  Chester,  which  is  tbe 
Latin  Caatrum  or  Coitra,  enters ;  Manchester,  Rib<diester, 
Grantchester,  &c.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
Caster,  as  Doncaster,  Tadcaster.  it  is  sometimes  much 
contracted,  as  in  Manceter,  Exeter,  Wroxeter.  It  occurs 
here  without  any  prefix,  but  antiently  this  city  was  often 
called  West  Chester.  There  are  other  Cheaters  and  Castors. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  name  alone  that  these  were 
originally  military  stations.  But  Chester  does  not  depend 
on  etymology  alone  for  proof  of  its  Roman  ori^n,  or  of  iu 
having  been  the  station  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  army.  The 
distribution  of  the  streets,  the  two  main  thoroughfares  cut- 
ting one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  c?  the  city,  is 
Roman.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  are  on  a  Roman  basis.  Some  remains  of  Roman 
masonry  have  been  discovered ;  and  Chester  has  produced 
innumerable  coins,  fibulse,  'inscribed  tiles,  inscribed  &tonen 
and  altars,  the  usual  vestiges  of  the  Ronuins.  The  mo^t 
important  discovery  of  this  kind  was  mode  in  16.^>3,  when  a 
votive  altar  to  Jupiter  Tanarus  was  dug  up,  which  had  been 
raised  by  an  ofScer  of  the  twentieth  Legion  called  the  Virt«v 
rious.  Other  traces  of  this  particular  legion  have  been 
found  at  Chester,  confirming  what  we  find  in  Antonine's 
Itinerary,  that  at  Deva  (which  is  evidently  the  Dee,  meantr.}; 
the  station  on  the  Dee,  as  Doncaster  is  in  the  ssme  Itine- 
rary mentioned  as  Danum,  the  Don,  the  river  on  which  it 
is  situated)  the  twentieth  Legion  had  its  station.  The 
Welsh  name  of  Chester  has  reference  to  the  same  fact,  bein^. 
when  rendered  into  English,  the  City  of  the  Legion  on  the 
waters  of  the  Dee. 

Chester  bad,  inthc  middle  ages, several  historical  writers 
of  its  own,  as  Roger  called  De  C^stria,  Ralph  Higden,  and 
Henry  Bradshaw.  We  pass  over  their  traditionaij  stories  of 
the  antiquity  and  origin  of  their  city  as  undeserving  reganl. 
and  consider  what  has  now  been  related  as  the  sufficient  and 
the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  this  city.  We  might,  if  our 
limits  would  allow,  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  and  ask  irAy 
the  Romans  fixed  upon  this  point  as  the  permanent  station 
of  one  of  their  legions,  and  at  what  period  of  their  possession 
of  Britain  this  was  done.  The  Messrs.  Lysons  conceive  that 
the  original  castrum  was  constructed  by  Ostorius  Scapula 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  Caractacus. 

Chester  was  evidently  the  most  considerable  place  in  % 
Urge  tract  of  country  in  the  Roman  times,  and  so  continue*! 
when  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  their  forces.  The  p.i%- 
session  of  it  was  an  object  of  importance  to  tbe  Saxons  ai.tl 
to  the  remains  of  the  Britons.  The  two  nations  seem  to  hj\o 
possessed  it  by  turns,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  last,  k 
not  the  last,  of  the  places  which  yielded  to  the  Saxon  power. 
In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  are  told  that^thelfirid,  kine  •  t 
Northumbria,took  it  from  tbe  Britons  in  A.n.607.  Atttr 
that  date  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons,  who  held  coui,- 
cils  in  it  for  political  purposes.  Finally,  in  a.o.  830,  it  IVII 
under  the  power  of  Egbert. 

From  that  period  to  the  Conquest,  1066,  Chester  is  of\o.^ 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  Saxon  sovereignty,  and  lU 
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of  gentry.  It  hai  its  theatre,  ite  uiembly,  and  its  'noes. 
Several  persons  of  literary  eminence  have  resided  here  in 
recent  times,  as  Dr.  Haygarth  and  Mr.  Falconer.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  Chester  was  the  residence  of  a  re- 
markable familjr  named  Holme.  A  taste  for  accumulating 
local  and  historical  information  appeared  in  four  successive 
generations  of 'this  fismily,  the  individuals  all  bearing  the 
name  of  RandaL  The  last  Randal  Holme  being  poor  sold 
the  whole  collection  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  then 
forming  his  great  library.  These  manuscripts  came  with 
the  rest  of  the  Harleian  collection  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  Uiey  form  267  volumes,  numbered  in  the  catalogue 
1920—2187 ;  they  abound  in  minute  information,  especially 
respecting  Chester  and  the  whole  county. 

The  population  of  Chester,  in  1774,  was  14,713  persons  ; 
in  the  last  census,  1831,  it  was  21,344.  The  number  of 
houses  inhabited  was  4096 ;  uninhabited,  388 ;  building, 
43.  The  number  of  families,  4628 ;  of  which  355  were 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  2665  in  trade,  manu&c- 
lures,  and  handicraft ;  and  1608  not  comprised  in  either  of 
those  classes:  the  number  of  marriages  in  1830  was  396. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  very  few  places  in  England  which 
have  maintained  in  a  tolerable  state  of  completeness  the 
walls  which  were  erected  for  their  defence  in  remote  ages ; 
at  no  place  are  they  so  entire  as  at  Chester.  But  now, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  afford  only  an  agreeable  promenade,  with  pleasant 
views,  at  various  points,  of  the  surrounding  country ;  they 
are  nearly  two  mUes  in  circuit  The  walls  and  the  rows  are 
two  most  striking  objects  in  Chester  to  a  stranger.  The 
rows  are  a  species  of  wide  foot-path,  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  street,  at  the  height  of  the  first  story  of  a  house,  and 
covered  over  head  by  the  third  story  of  the  house ;  it  is  as 
if  the  room  in  a  series  of  houses  was  thrown  open,  or  rather 
taken  away,  which  would  otherwise  be  what  is  usually 
ealled  the  front  room  of  the  first  floor.  The  two  great  in- 
tersecting streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  on  this 
plan:  Pennant  supposes  that  this  mode  of  construction 
may  have  existed  from  the  Roman  times.  Tiic  corporate 
officers  of  Chester,  previously  to  the  late  Act,  were  a  mayor, 
recorder,  two  sheriffs,  twenty-four  aldermeu,  and  forty 
com  mon-eouncilmen. 

(Kings  Vtde Royal;  Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  the 
Chester  Guide ;  the  Stranger  in  Chester^  ^c, ;  Municipal 
Corporatione  Reports.) 
CHESTER-LE-STREET.  [Durham.] 
CHESTERFIELD,  a  parish,  municipal  borough,  and 
market-town  in  the  hundrM  of  Scarsdale.  Derbyshire.  132 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  London.  The  parish  of  Chesterfield, 
which  contains  several  chapelries,  hamlets,  and  townships, 
has  an  area  of  13,160  acres,  with,  in  1831,  a  population  of 
10,688,  which  is  an  increase  of  1498  on  the  census  of  1821. 
This  is  attributed,  principally,  to  an  increase  of  collieries 
and  iron  works.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Chester- 
field in  1801,  was  4267;  in  1811,4476;  in  1821,5077;  in 
1831,  5775.  Two  riyulets,  the  Hyper  and  Rother,  run  past 
the  town. 

Chesterfield  is  conjectured,  from  its  name,  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station.  At  the  Norman  survey  it  was  an  insig- 
nificant place.  The  town  received  I'arious  privileges  from 
King  John,  but  was  not  incorporated  till  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Under  the  Municipal  Corporations*  Act,  it  is  governed 
by  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors,  but  is  not  divided 
into  wards.  The  limits  of  the  borough  are  co-extensive  with 
the  township*  which  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference. 
The  town  is  lighted  under  an  act  passed  in  1825.  In  and 
near  the  town  there  are  silk,  lace,  and  pipe  manufactories, 
potteries,  and  iron  founderies. 
Chesterfield  Church,  erected  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
\  a  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice.  The  snire  is  remarkable 
om  being  crooked.  This  crookedness,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  merely  apparent,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  real,  by  actual 
measurement.  The  bulging  out  of  a  portion  of  the  middle  of 
the  spire  causes  the  ball  on  the  summit  to  deviate  from  the 
perpendicular  six  feet  towards  the  south,  and  four  feet  four 
inches  towards  the  west  The  spire  is  230  feet  high.  Its 
erookedness  may  be  the  result  of  some  accident  (perhaps 
the  effect  of  lightning)  which  i»  not  recorded. 

There  were  in  1835  twenty-six  daily  and  Sunday  schools 
in  the  town  of  Chesterfield.  A  grammar  or  fipee-school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  and  formerly  well  at- 
tended, has  been  closed  since  1832.  It  was  under  the 
managemenl  of  the  oorporatk>ii«    There  are  vaiioiu  public 
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and  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  liteniy  and  philowpbical 
society  in  the  town. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  commences  in  the  tideway 
of  the  Trent,  after  a  course  of  forty- six  miles»  terminates  at 
Chesterfield.  This  canal  was  planned  by  Brindley.  It  has 
sixty-five  locks,  and  is  carried  through  two  tunnels,  one  of 
which  is  2850  yards  long.  The  North  Midland  Railway, 
between  Derby  and  Leeds,  will  be  carried  jpast  Chesterfield. 
(Woodhead"s  Account  of  the  Borough  of  Chetier/ield  for 
1835.) 

CHESTERFIELD,  PHILIP  DORMER  STAN- 
HOPE,  fourth  earl  of;  was  born  in  London  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  1 694.  He  was  educated  by  a  private  tutor,  and  at 
the  age  of  18  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  writere  with  unusual  diligence. 
He  tells  us  that  he  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a  pedant,  a 
character  for  which  he  had  the  greatest  contempt  in  after 
life ;  and  that  he  drank  and  smoked  at  college  notwith- 
standing his  aversion  to  wine  and  tobacco,  because  he 
thought  such  practices  were  genteel^  and  made  him  look  Uke 
a  man.  In  1714  he  left  the  Univenity  to  make  the  usual 
grand  tour  of  Europe.  He  passed  the  summer  at  the 
Hague,  where  his  fashionable  associates  not  only  laughed 
him  out  of  his  pedantry,  but  initiated  him  into  a  love  of 
play  which  never  forsook  him.  Many  yean  after  he  tells 
his  son  in  one  of  his  letters  that  at  the  Hague  he  thought 
gambling  an  accomplishment,  and  as  he  aimed  at  fashion- 
able peiTOCtion  he  adopted  cards  and  dice  as  a  neoessarj 
step  towards  it.  From  the  gamblera  of  the  Hague  he  went 
to  the  fashionable  ladies  and  titl^  courtezans  of  Paris, 
who,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  boast,  completed  his  edu- 
cation and  gave  him  his  '  final  polish.*  He  was  at  Venice, 
when  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  1715,  induced  him  to 
return  home  with  great  si)eed,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  a 
court  place.  Through  the  interest  of  his  family  connexions, 
he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  PriiKe 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.  In  the  fint  parliament  of 
the  new  reign  he  was  returned  for  St  Germains  in  Cornwall, 
and  as  he  was  determined  to  attract  attention,  from  the 
moment  of  his  election  he  studied  nothing  and  thought  i.! 
nothing,  for  a  whole  month,  but  his  maiden  speech.  Though 
he  afterwards  became  an  accomplished  orator,  bis  fir^t 
effort  was  rather  a  failure,  and  betrayed  a  violence  of  man- 
ner not  at  all  consistent  with  his  smooth  silken  code.  The 
speech  was  otherwise  unfortunate,  for  it  attracted  attention  u 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  quite  of  age,  and  consequently  liaUe 
i  not  only  to  expulsion  from  the  Commons*  house,  but  aUu  to 
I  a  fine  of  500/.  An  opponent  mentioned  this  to  him  private'.^ 
as  a  good  mode  of  silencing  his  zeal :  Chesterfield  took  in* 
hint,  and  withdrew  for  some  months  to  Paris,  where,  as  u 
was  always  suspected,  he  was  engaged  in  some  secret  eoort- 
intrigue.  He  returned  in  1716,  and  resuming  his  seat. 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Septennial  Act.  In  the  inveterate 
quarrel  which  broke  out  between  George  I.  and  his  heir,  he 
adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  coidd  his  imde,  Gener^ 
(afterwards  Earl  of)  Stanhope,  who  was  then  at  the  height 
of  favour,  with  plenty  of  places  at  his  disposal,  ever  induce 
him  to  change  sides.  Being  much  vnth  the  heir  ap- 
parent, he  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  transfonmnc 
a  German  prince  into  a  British  king,  and  of  making  i 
fashionable  and  a  most  refined  man  (as  he  understood  it> 
of  the  rough  and  homely  (3eorge. 

His  first  division  in  parliament  against  the  ministry  via 
on  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Bills,  where  Iv 
decidedly  took  the  illiberal  side  of  the  question,  *  supposin  *. 
as  he  lived  to  confess  with  shame,  *  that  it  was  impos&i.  .^ 
for  the  honcstest  man  in  the  world  to  be  saved  out  of  tl.-e 
pale  of  the  church ;  not  considering  that  mattera  of  bel;-. 
do  not  depend  upon  the  will ;  that  it  is  as  natural  and  is 
allowable  that  another  man  should  differ  in  opinion  frv^a 
me,  as  that  I  should  differ  from  him ;  and  that  if  we  are 
both  sincere,  we  are  both  blameless,  and  should  eoc^c- 
quently  have  mutual  indulgence  for  each  other.* 

In  1726  he  was  removed  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where,  according  to  his  biographer,  I> 
Maty,  his  manner  of  speaking  was  much  more  admirei 
than  it  had  been  in  the  Commons.  He  was  constitutioiia*!^ 
weak,  and  devoid  of  strong  passions,  and  as  a  speaker  Isac 
liUle  faculty  of  touching  the  higher  feelings  of  others^  t^t 
he  was  brQUant,  witty,  and  perspicuous — a  great  master  «: ' 
irony,  and  was  allowed  by  all  his  contemporaries  to  l*e  a 
very  effective  debater.    On  the  accession  of  George  11 
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Chesterfield  expected  a  rich  harvest  of  honours  and  places ; 
hiit  having  mistaken  the  relative  amount  of  the  influence 
exorcised  on  his  master*s  mind  by  the  queen  and  the  mis- 
tress, he  paid  his  court  to  Mrs.  Howard  (afterwards  Lady 
Suffolk),  and  neglected  Queen  Caroline,  who  eventually 
proving  to  he  more  powerful  than  the  mistress,  checked  his 
aspiring  hopes.  He  was  not  alone  in  this  error: — Lord 
Bolinghroke,  Lord  Bathurst,  Swift,  Pope,  and  many  others 
of  less  fame,  shared  in  it»  and  in  the  consequent  disappoint- 
ment. Pope's  TiUa  at  Twickenham  was  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, where  the  royal  mistress  used  tQ  receive  the  incense  of 
Chesterfield  and  the  rest  who  had  hoped  to  rise  through  her 
favour.  In  1728,  the  year  after  the  accession.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield accepted  the  embassy  to  Holland,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  Simon  Van  Slingeland,  a  distinguished 
statesman  and  then  Grand  Pensionary,  and  assiduously 
cultivated  his  talent  for  diplomacy.  To  Slingeland  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  the  greatest  obligation,  calling  him  his 
*  friend,  master,  and  guide,*  and  adding, '  for  I  was  then 
quite  new  in  business,  and  he  instructed  me,  he  loved  me, 
he  trusted  me,*  Chesterfield  had  the  merit  of  averting  a 
war  from  Hanover,  for  which  service  George  II.  made  him 
}li<^h  Steward  of  the  Household  and  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Under  the  plea  of  ill  health  he  obtained  his  recall  from  Hol- 
land in  1732,  and  returning  to  court,  where  his  office  of 
Steward  gave  him  constant  access,  he  again  indulged  the 
hope  of  rising.  A  curious  anecdote  is  told  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  to  account  for  the  renewed  displeasure  and  animosity 
of  the  queen,  and  for  Chesterfield's  sudden  secession  from 
tho  court  party.  (Walpole's  Reminiscences.)  No  sooner  had 
his  Lordship  shown  his  decided  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  than  he  was  deprived  of  Uie  High-Stewardship, 
and  so  badly  received  at  court,  that  he  soon  ceased  visiting 
tlicre  altogether.  At  the  end  of  Sir  Robert's  ministry  in 
1 742  Chesterfield  went  into  opposition  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  cabinet,  with  whom,  when  out  of  place,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  vote  in  the  minority.  On  the  coa- 
lition of  parties  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  broad-bottomed 
treaty,*  he  took  office  and  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet, 
sorely  against  the  inclination  of  the  king,  who  considered 
him  as  a  personal  enemy.  Chesterfield,  while  in  opposition, 
had  still  further  offended  the  king  by  repeatedly  denouncing 
the  union  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  by  proposing  that  they  should  be  separated 
from  eadi  other,  and  allotted  to  different  branches  of  the 
reip:ning  family.  At  the  beginning  of  1745,  the  year  of  the 
Pretender's  last  war  in  Scotland,  and  a  time  of  intrigue  and 
difhculties,  he  was  again  dispatched  as  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  named  while 
in  Holland,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  his  post*  where  he  distinguished  himself,  in  a 
season  of  very  great  turbulence,  by  his  tolerant  spirit,  and 
conciliating  popular  manners.  His  short  government  in 
Ireland  was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  public 
life.  George  II.,  whose  prejudices  were  removed  or  weak- 
ened, recalled  him  from  Dublin  in  April,  1 746,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Principal  Secretary  of  State.  In  consequence 
of  being  obstructed  in  some  measures  which  he  considered 
important,  and  of  his  now  really  declining  health,  he  re- 
signed his  office  in  ^Tanuary,  1748,  much,  it  is  said,  to  the 
regret  of  the  king.  He  was  kept  from  the  House  of  Lords 
by  his  giddiness  and  deafhess,  but  in  1751  he  delivered  an 
elegant  speech  in  favour  of  adopting  the  New  Style.  His 
declining  years,  though  now  and  then  brightened  by  flashes 
of  wit  and  merriment  were  clouded  by  sickness  and  despon- 
dency. He  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1773,  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age.  His  natural  son,  to  whom  his  well-known 
Letters  were  addressed,  died  five  years  before  him. 

By  his  wife,  Melusina  Schuleraberg,  Countess  of  Walsing- 
ham,  and  niece  to  George  the  First's  mistress,  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  he  had  no  issue.  After  much  opposition  fi-om 
George  II.,  who  pretended  to  found  his  objection  on  Ches- 
terfield's incessant  gambling,  this  German  lady  married  his 
Lordship  in  1733.  Chesterfield  always  had  a  certain  taste 
for  literature  and  a  partiality  for  the  society  of  literary 
raen ;  at  different  times  of  his  life  he  associated  with  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu, 
and  Algarotti.  He  patronised  Hammond,  a  poet  of  third- 
rate  merit,  but  an  unfortunate  amiable  man,  and  procured 
him  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  his  intercourse  with  Samuel 
.lohnson  he  gave  himself  lordly  airs,  and  the  sturdy  doctor, 
thmkine  himself  slighted,  avenged  himself  in  the  celebrated 
letter  which  was  prefixed  to  Uie  first  edition  of  his  Dic- 


tionary. His  Letters  to  his  Son,  which  appeared  the  year 
after  his  death,  were  never  intended  for  publication,  l^hey 
have  been  much  censured  for  the  loose  morality  which  they 
are  supposed  to  inculcate;  but  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  show  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  much 
practical  good  sense,  expressed  in  an  easy,  agreeable,  and 
correct  style.  His  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  papers  printed 
in  '  Fog's  Journal,*  and  *  Common  Sense,*  of  some  of  his 
speeches  and  other  state  papers,  and  a  selection  from  his 
Letters  to  his  Friends,  in  French  and  BngUsh,  together 
with  a  Biographical  Memoir,  written  by  his  friend  and 
admirer.  Doctor  Maty,  were  published  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  in 
1777.  A  third  volume,  of  doubtful  authentici^,  was  added 
in  1778.  Chesterfield  also  wrote  Nos.  100  and  101  in  the 
'  World,'  in  praise  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  sundry 
copies  of  very  light  verses  which  appeared  in  Dodsley's  col- 
lection. (Dr.  Maty's  Life  ;  Lord  Orford's  Work$,  vol.  i., 
p.  533,  and  vol.  iv,,  p.  277.) 

CHESTNUT.   JTiEscuLUs;  Castanba.] 

CHEVAL  DE  FRIZE,  a  square  or  octagonal  beam  o. 
wood,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  pierced  by  iron 
rods  or  wooden  pickets  six  feet  long,  which  are  pointed  at 
each  end  and  shod  with  iron ;  the  pickets  are  placed  six 
inches  asunder,  and  pass  through  two  opposite  faces  of  the 
beam  in  directions  alternately  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  cheval  resting  on  the  ground  at  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  pickets.  A  series  of  these*  disposed  in  lines  and  con* 
nected  together  by  chains,  is  placed  in  the  ditch,  on  the 
berme,  at  the  entrances  or  behind  the  glacis  of  a  field  fort ; 
or  on  the  breach  made  in  the  rampart  of  a  fortress*  in  order 
to  impede  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  making  an  attack. 

Chevaux  de  frize,  on  account  of  their  portability  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  put  together  or  taken  to 
pieces,  were  much  esteemed  formerly,  and  were  employed 
m  the  open  field  as  a  protection  against  charges  of  cavalry ; 
but  they  are  now  seldom  used  for  this  purpose,  being  easily 
deranged  by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

When  Badajos  was  besieged  in  1812,  chevaux  de  frize, 
formed  by  fixing  sword  blades  in  beams  of  wood,  were 
planted  by  the  defenders  on  the  breaches  in  the  Trinidad 
bastion  and  in  the  adjoining  curtain*  where  they  proved  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  the  troops  engaged  in  the  memorable  as- 
sault on  that  fortress. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  THE,  constitute  the  most  eastern 
portion  of  the  extensive  mountain-ranse  which  begins  on 
the  west  at  Loch  Ryan  and  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of 
South  Scotland  till  it  terminates  on  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  Peel  Fell,  55°  17'  N.  lat, 
and  2°  35'  W.  long.,  mav  be  considered  as  the  most  western 
nart  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  From  this  point  the  ridge  runs 
N.E.  for  about  20  miles,  and  terminates  in  Cheviot  HilU 
the  highest  of  its  summito,  which  is  2658  feet  above  the 
sea.  An  elevated  mountain  tract,  however,  continues  nearly 
due  N.  from  this,  separating  the  Breamish,  which  rises  on 
the  eastern  dechvities  of  the  Cheviot  Hill,  from  the  Beau- 
mont, which  originates  on  its  western  side:  this  tract 
terminates  at  no  great  distance  from  the  junction  of  these 
two  rivers,  which  form  the  Till.  To  the  E.  of  Cheviot  Hill, 
but  separated  from  the  range  by  a  valley,  is  Hedgehope 
2325  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  parts  of  this  range 
are  covered  with  peat>  and  the  lower  acclivities  with  alluvial 
earth.  The  whole  mountain- tract,  especially  towards  the 
S.,  presents  to  the  eye  a  ^reat  number  of  green  hills,  dif- 
fering in  form,  and  inclosing  numerous  deep,  narrow,  and 
sequestered  valleys.  The  formation  of  the  rocks  is  primi- 
tive, consisting  of  porphyry,  especially  east  of  Carter  Fell. 
On  Carter  Fell,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  firom  Peel  Fell, 
limestone  is  quarried. 

CHEVY  CHACE,  the  name  of  an  old  English  ballad, 
founded  upon  the  history  of  a  hunting  encounter  which  took 

Slace  in  1388  at  Atterbum,  upon  the  south  of  the  Cheviot 
ills,  between  the  martial  families  of  Peroy  and  Douglas. 
The  older  version  of  this  ballad  was  first  printed  by  Heame, 
firom  a  manuscript  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  by  Bishop  Peroy  in  the  *  Reliques  of  ancient 
English  Poetry.'    It  begins 

*  The  Pens  oirt  of  NoitbomberUnde.* 

According  to  a  communication  made  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  J. 
Couybeare  to  the  editors  of  the '  British  Bibliographer,*  there 
is  now  little  doubt  but  that  the  auUior  of  this  ballad  was  one 
Richard  Sheale»  who  dwelt  at  Tamworth,  whom  Percy  and 
Ritson  both  agreed  to  consider  as  the  transcriber  only  of  the 
Ashmolean  copy.    The  style  of  this  ballad  is  rugged  and 
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,  tad  it  ift  written  in  the  very  coanett  and  broadest 
noitbeni  dialeet  There  leems  the  best  reason  for  believing 
thmX  its  eonipoiition  may  be  dated  about  or  soon  after  1540. 
The  mora  modern  ballad  of  Che^  Cbsoe,  that  of  which 
Addieon  has  critkiied  the  beantiea  in  the  '  Speetator*  (Nos. 
70,7i>.b4iuia 

Biahof  'Btnj  aaeribes  this  version  to  the  time  of  Queen  Eli- 
nbeth,  and  it  was  probably  late  in  her  reign  when  it  was 
written,  or  Sir  Philip  Sydney  would  have  had  no  occasion 
te  lament  that  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  in  his  time,  was 
so '  evil-apparelled  in  the  rugged  garb  of  antiquity.* 

Bishop  rerey  has  printed  both  ballads  in  his '  Reliques/ 
edit.  1 794,  vol.  i. :  the  old  one  at  p.  I,  the  latter  ballad,  p.  270. 
CHBYNS,  GBOROK,  was  bom  in  Sootland,in  the  year 
1€70.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  church,  but  after 
attending  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaim,  he  deter- 
mined to  practise  medicine.  Having  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  came  to  London  about  1700,  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished his  *  Theory  of  Fevers,*  in  which  he  attempts  to  explain 
the  doctrine  ef  secretion  on  mechanical  principles.  His  next 
work,  *On  Fluxiona,'  was  published  in  1706,  and  procured 
his  admission  into  the  Roval  Society.  At  a  maturer  age  he 
called  this  a  juvenile  production,  and  acknowledged  that  it 
was  justly  censured  by  De  If  oivre,  to  whom  and  to  Dr.  Oli- 
phant  he  makes  an  MMilogy  in  the  prefaoe  to  his  *  Essay  on 
Health  and  Long  Life,*  fer  having  treated  their  criticisms 
with  radenesa.  His  'Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural 
Religion,'  containing  the  ^ments  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  evidflooe  of  natural  roligion  to  he  deduced  from 
them,  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  for  whose  use 
it  appears  to  have  been  written.  Au  advertisement  of  the 
thira  edition  makes  mention  of  a  second  part,  *  containing  the 
nature  of  infinites,  together  with  the  philosophic  principles 
of  revealed  relimn  ;*  but  we  do  not  know  if  this  part  was 
then  first  added. 

Chevne's  natural  disposition  to  corpulency  was  so  in- 
craased  by  fuU  Uving  in  London,  that  in  a  few  years  he  be- 
came 'fat,  sbort-brsathed,  lethargic,  and  listless.*  His 
health  ^radoally  sank,  and,  after  trying  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment with  little  benefit,  he  confined  himself  to  milk,  with 
'  seeds,  bread,  mealy  roots,  and  fruit'  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  was  soon  relieved  of  his  most  distressing 
symptoms.  During  his  iUnesa,  being  deserted  by  his 
'bouncing,  prolestiBg,  sad  undotaking*  companicms,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  him  in  such  misery  and  distress,  he 
began  to  look  to  religion  for  consolation,  and  at  last  'came 
to  this  firm  and  aettkd  resolution  in  the  main,  viz.,  to  neg- 
lect nothing  to  seenre  my  eSernal  peace,  more  than  if  I  h«i 
been  certified  I  should  Se  within  the  dav ;  nor  to  mind  any 
thing  that  my  tecnlar  obligatioas  and  duties  demanded  of 
me,  IcM  tban  if  I  had  been  ensured  to  hve  fifty  years  more. 
Thi&,  tliough  vith  infinite  weakness  and  imperfection,  has 
been  much  mv  settled  intention  in  the  main  since/  (ne 
hngfith  Malady,  2nd  edit.,  p.  334.) 

In  1 722  he  publi»bed  an  '  Essay  on  the  true  Nature  and 
due  Method  of  treating  the  Gout,'  together  with  the  virtues 
of  the  Bath  waters,  and  the  nature  and  cure  of  most  chronic 
diseases.  He  had  resided  at  Bath  during  the  summers  of 
several  yean,  and  attributed  much  of  the  benefit  he  had 
re*  en  ed  to  dnnkinf;  the  waters.  In  1 724  appeared  his  well- 
kn<»wn  *RMay  on  Health  and  long  Life,*  in  which  he  in- 
rulratea  the  necessity  of  a  strict  regimen,  particularly  in 
dieu  both  in  preventing  and  curing  disea^s.  It  was  dedi- 
cau^d  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  had 
been  under  the  author's  care.  In  the  preface  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  former  works,  which  he  censures  where  faulty, 
wiih  great  frankness,  particularly  when  he  had  treated 
ether  wnters  with  levity  or  disrespect.  In  1 733  he  brought 
out  hU  •  £neli»h  Malady/  a  treatise  on  the  spleen  and 
vapours,  as  well  as  hysteric  and  hypochondriacal  diseases 
!n  tfenersl.  This  work,  once  very  popular,  conuins  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  suthor's  own  case.  It  appears  that 
on  his  recovery  he  gradually  returned  to  a  more  generous 
diet.  *  However,  for  near  twenty  years  I  continued  sober, 
moderate,  and  plaiii  in  my  diet,  and  in  my  greatest  health 
drank  not  above  a  quart,  or  three  pinto  at  most,  of  wine 
any  day  (which  I  theo  absurdly  thought  necessary  in  my 
bulk  and  stowegv,  though  certainly  by  fcr  an  over-dose)« 
and  that  at  dmaer  only,  one  half  with  my  meat,  with  water, 
w  after,  but  none  motm  that  day.  never  Iwtittg  any 
•ad  at  kniklMl  Mhanf  hot  gma  Ian,  willioui 


any  eatable ;  bat  by  these  means  every  dinner  neeeaanrilf 
became  a  siufeit  and  a  debauch;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  yean 
I  swelled  to  such  an  enormous  size,  that  upon  my  last 
weighing  I  exceeded  32  stone.  M^  breath  became  to 
short,  tlukt  upon  stepping  into  my  chanot  quickly,  and  vritb 
some  effort,  I  was  ready  to  £unt  away  ibr  want  of  breatii, 
and  my  face  turned  blacks*  {The  EngUih  Malady,  2Qd 
edit.,  Lond.,  1734,  p.  342.) 

He  now  returned  to  his  low  diet,  and  with  the  same 
success  as  before,  though  it  r^quind  a  lopger  time  to  re* 
establish  his  health.  The  proposal  ef  a  m3k  diet  appear* 
to  have  afforded  much  diversion  to  contemporary  wits,  aotne 
of  whose  gibes  w»d  sarcasms  rather  ruQied  our  author's 
complacency ;  but  if  it  were  worth  while  to  refute  epigrams, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  Pytha- 
gorean sealot:  thus  the  very  title  iS  a  chapter  in  his 
'  English  Malady'  is  '  Of  nervous  oases,  requiring  a  mtiztni 
or  trimming  regimen  of  diet,  via.  of  tender  young  animal 
food,  and  a  little  wine  and  water  one  day,  and  the  other 
only  milk,  seeds,  and  vegetables,*  Dt.  Cheyne  died  at 
Bath,  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  72. 

CHIA'NA,  VAL  DI,  a  valley  in  Tuscany,  in  the  province 
of  Arezao,  running  N.  and  8.  30  miles  in  length,  from 
Arezzo  to  Chiusi,  and  between  two  chains  ef  hills,  of  which 
the  western  divides  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Omfarone,  and 
the  £.  from  the  Thrasymene  lake  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Chiana  was  once  hardly  anything  but  a  vast 
marsh,  and  its  air  was  pestilential,  until  uie  draining  begaa 
under  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  L,  which  was  Aniabed  un- 
der his  son  Ferdinand.  By  this  operation  above  36  square 
miles  of  ground  are  become  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Tuscany.  (ManetU,  CwU  idraulicke  mUo  MitUo 
antico  e  modemo  deUa  Vol  di  Ckkma  ;  Fossembroni ;  Cor* 
sine,&c.)  The  waters  of  the  N.  and  larger  part  of  the  Chiana 
now  run  N.  into  the  Arno.  In  antient  times  they  all  flowed 
S.  into  the  Tiber.    [Armo.} 

CHIAROSCU'RO  is  a  branch  of  painting,  the  objcxt 
of  which  is  to  combine  and  arrange  the  light  ai&  daik  parts 
of  a  picture  to  the  beat  advantage.  The  term  ia  doived 
from  two  Italian  words,  Mtoro,  light,  and  osocro,  dark, 
and  includes  the  treatmttat  of  bright  and  dark  ooleurs  or 
tints,  as  well  as  simple  light  and  shade.  It  is  by  chiaros- 
curo that  relief  and  depth,  and  what  ii  termed  the  eferrt  nf 
a  picture,  are  produced ;  by  a  judickms  contrast  of  bnc^t 
colours  with  dark,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  by  th<»ir 
gradual  blending ;  by  involving  one  nut  of  the  picturv  l 
shadow,  while  another  part  stands  forth  in  iuU  hght ;  or  ;>> 
making  the  light  gradually  die  away  into  the  shadoai. 
Leonai^o  da  Vinci  was  the  first  who  reduced  the  art  wf 
chiaroscuro  to  any  thing  like  a  system.  It  waa  aAerw.n  s 
practically  improved  by  Correggio  and  by  Titian,  usmIt- 
whom  it  may  be  said  to  have  attained  perfection.  It  iriw** 
to  Rubens  all  his  richness  and  brilliancy,  to  RemUrai;.tt 
his  magical  luminousness.  It  must  however  always  re- 
main, from  ito  nature,  difficult  to  teach  or  sul^eet  tori.:- « 
To  acouire  excellence  in  the  use  of  chiaroseuro,  the  stU'it  • : 
should  study  the  properties  of  light,  and  the  mode  in  «  Lt.  . 
it  is  diffused,  collected,  refleoted,  arid  separated  into  eo!t  :.> 
He  should  refer  to  the  works  of  the  liest  maetefs».  ai  . 
observe  the  means  which  they  have  employed  to  imii.i*: 
nature;  and,  above  all,  he  should  constantly  watch  k'  ; 
note  down  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  as  exhibited  in  i  > 
objects  around  him  under  various  modifications.  The  c  ^t 
powerful  effects  in  painting  will  always  be  Ihe  nearest  v* 
nature ;  and  the  most  pleasing  wiU  be  those  which  ai«  U^: 
selected  out  of  the  infinite  variety  which  she  preeents  t^  uw: 
choice. 

CHIA'VARI,  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sanlvr    . 
States,  in  that  part  of  the  old  Genoese  lerritohes  ui!.< 
Riviera  di  Levante  or  £.  coast.    The  jprovince  of  Char  jr 
is  bounded  W.  by  that  of  Genoa,  8.  by  tiie  MediSerrai..- 
N.  by  the  nrovince  of  Bobbio,  E.  and  S.B.  by  that  <j|  Lj 
Spezia,  and  N.E.  by  the  State  of  Parma.  Il  is  ^wut  20  m\\  « 
in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  about  1 5  miles  in  lU  ^rvAtr-.: 
breadSi.    The  Apennines  joccupy  the  greater  part  ot   r 
their  summits  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Treiv  - 
in  the  province  of  Bobbio,  and  from  that  of  the  Thro,  to  : 
State  of  Parma,  the  waters  of  whi^  flow  N.  into  U»e  }'•-. 
The  only  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  mountaia  tofrenf    : 
Rapallo,  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Van. 
also  a  mountain  stream,  which  ffows  £.  into  th«  Macrv 
which  comes  down  from  FontremoU     The  atrm  of  krjd 
along  the  ooait  has  a  mild  climate»  in  which  tfaa  Tina,  otcm^ 
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^ins  of  an  antient  monastery  of  Giey:Frian.  The  council 
chamber,  which  ia  the  official  quar{^  of  the  corporation, 
.  is  small,  and  far  from  ornamental';  it  is  joined  to  an  as- 
sembly room  of  large  dimensions,  in  which  most  of  the 
public  meetings  are,  held.  The  market-house  is  neat  and 
commodious.  The  com  exchange  is  an  elegant  buildin|^, 
recently  erected  by  subscription,  and  consisting  of  a  splendid 
open  show-room  with  stores  for  com  behind.  The  market 
?ross,  which  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  streets, 
8  teriped  by  Mr.  Britton, '  the  most  enriched  ana  beautiful 
example  of  this  class  of  buildings  in  England.*  Its  form  is 
an  octagon,  having  a  large  central  column,  from  which 
spring  numerous  bold  ribs,  beneath  a  vaulted  roof;  eight 
pier  buttresses  support  the  superinenmbent  panelled  wa41, 
parapet,  pinnacles,  and  flying  buttresses.  There  are  three 
inscriptions  on  tablets,  in  niches,  and  clock-dials  are  in- 
serted above  them.  Hie  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  open 
turret,  of  modern  and  inferior  workmanship.  The  market- 
cross  was  erected  bv  bishop  Stor^  towards  the  close  of  the 
fideenth  century  ;  nis  arms  are  impaled  with  those  of  the 
reigning  monarch  on  shields  attached  to  the  buttresses.  The 
^ail  is  small  and  inconvenient  The  theatre  is  neat  but 
small.  The  infirmary  is  a  very  elegant  and  beautirul 
building,  situated  on  the  northern  slope  outside  the  city, 
and  surrounded  with  airing  grounds  for  the  patients.  It  was 
orected  by  subscription  in  1826-7,  and  was  opened  for  the  re- 
ception of  patients  in  October.  1827.  It  owes  its  establish- 
ment to  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Forbes.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  best  regulated  establishments  in  the  kingdom, 
although  of  small  extent;  it  contains  about  sixty  beds,  and 
IS  supported  at  an  annnal  expense  of  about  1400/.  The 
literary  and  philosophical  society,  which  was  established 
in  1831,  and  is  very  flourishing,  has  elegant  and  extensive 
premises  in  the  South  Street,  with  reailing  and  exhibition 
rooms,  and.museum,  which  already  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  birds  and  minerals,  and  many  other  articles  of  interest 
and  value.  Lectures  are  delivered  regularly  every  winter 
before  the  members,  now  consisting  of  about  150,  who  pay 
an  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea.  The  mechanics'  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  1829,  and  is  also  very  flourishing; 
its  present  members  amount  to  450.  In  1836  an  elegant 
building  for  the  purposes  of  the  society  was  erected  by  sub- 
scription at  the  South  Gate.  Lectures  before  the  members 
are  regularly  delivered  during  the  winter,  and  are  very  well 
attended.  This  institution  has  no  museum,  but  has  an  ex* 
tensive  well-selected  library. 

In  1817  an  Act  was  passed  for  making  a  canal  from  Chi- 
chester harbour  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  Portsmouth  and 
London  canal,  by  the  way  of  Amndel.  There  is  a  quay  on 
the  harbour,  to  which  vessels  of  150  to  180  tons  can  come 
up  at  high  tides.  The  canal  has  not  been  very  profitable, 
as  the  dues  are  stated  to  equal  the  land  carriage  from  the 
quay.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels 
\i  ith  the  tonnage : — 

FORXlQlf. 
Yoani.  InwanU.  Outiranls. 

1830  .   .     6     •   .     410     .  .     3     .    .     120 

1831  .    .     7     .    .     426      .  .     3     .    .      188 

1832  .    .     5     .    .     300     .  .     2     .    .     113 

COASTWISI. 
iBwards.  Outwards. 

1830  .     283     .     23.914     .  256     .      10,342 

1831  .     398     .     25.730     .  288     .      12,555 

1832  .     385     .     27,408     .  251      .       9,461 

The  gross  receipt  of  Customs'  revenue  collected  at  Chi- 
chester in  1833  was  1034/.;  in  1834,  1529/. 

Chichester  has  a  clean,  neat,  and  comfortable  appearance: 
the  city  is  well  built,  lighted,  watered,  and  drained;  the 
principal  streets  are  spacious,  and  contain  many  large  houses. 

There  are  annual  horse  races  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
Goodwood  Park,  tlfc  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which 
attract  numerous  visitors.  (Britton's  Picturesque  Antiqui- 
ties ;  Geofrraphy  of  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Us^ul 
Knowledge;  Boundary  and  Municipal  Corporations  Be- 
ports;  llay'*  Hist,  of  Chichester;  Communication  from 
Chichester.) 

CHICK  PEA.    [CiCR.] 

CHICKASAW8,  an  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  inhabiting  the  northem  portion  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
rivers  Toinbigbee  and  Yasoo.  They  were  formerly  more 
numerous,  but  they  have  been  considerably  reduced  by  war 


and  the  small-pox.  At  present  their  nnmber  does  not  appear 
to  exceed  3000.  They  speak  a  language  similar  to  that 
of  their  southem  neighbours,  the  Choetaws,  and  have  made 
some  progress  in  civilisation;  they  cultivate  com,  cotton, 
potatoes,  and  beet-root;  and  have  herds  of  eattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  They  live  in  comfortable  cabins,  and  have 
erected  a  school  at  their  own  expense.  A  few  missionaries 
are  active  in  imparting  religious  instraction  to  them. 

CHICKWEED,  a  common  annual,  with  soft  Ught  green 
opposite  ovate  leaves,  a  brittle  stem,  and  minute  white 
petals,  almost  spliC  into  two  parts.  It  and  groundsel  are 
two  plants  which  are  to  be  found  in  flower  on  any  day  in  the 
year ;  botanists  name  it  Stellaria  media, 

CHICORY  is  a  perennial  plant  bearing  a  composite 
flower,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  sub>family  or  section 
of  the  chicoracea,  which  belongs  to  the  family  bomposii€e. 
It  has  a  flisiform  root  like  a  carrot,  from  the  crown  of 
which  large  and  succulent  leaves  spread  out,  with  deeply 
indented  edges.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  aromatic; 
and  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  have  been  need  in  me< 
dicine,  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  as  a  tonic  bitter  and 
diuretic.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  salad,  especially  when 
blanched.  For  this  purpose,  the  roots  are  taken  up  in  the 
end  of  autumn ;  they  are  then  placed  in  sand  or  light 
mould,  in  a  cellar  from  which  the  light  is  excloded,  the 
leaves  having  been  cut  off  previously  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  crown.  Fresh  slender  leaves  soon  grow  out  of  the 
root,  and,  being  deprived  of  light,  they  are  much  more  de- 
licate and  tender  than  those  which  grow  in  the  open  ground. 
The  bitterness  also  is  thus  lessened,  and  they  form  a  very 
pleasant  winter  salad,  which,  from  the  long,  slender,  and 
matted  state  of  the  leaves,  the  French  call  barde  ds 
capupin  (monk's  beard).  It  is  pleasanter  to  Uie  taste  than 
common  endive,  and  stimulates  the  stomach  by  its  bitter 
and  aromatic  quality. 

The  luxuriant  erowth  of  the  leaves  of  the  chicory,  and 
their  speedy  reproduction  after  they  have  been  cut,  sug- 
gested the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  plant  as  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  who  are  fond  of  the  leaves.  Mr.Ciett^ 
de  Panuel,  who  cultivated  it  near  Paris  in  a  rich  soil,  pro- 
duced extraordinary  crops.  The  first  year  he  cut  it  only 
twice,  but  afterwards  four  and  five  times  in  a  year:  it 
produced  more  green  food  than  any  other  plant  cultivated 
for  this  purpose.  Arthur  Young  was  so  strack  with  it  that 
he  strongly  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  British  agri- 
culturists ;  and  in  the  queries  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  one  was,  %^«ther 
chicory  was  cultivated  in  the  district  as  green  food  for  cattle. 
But  notwithstanding  its  abundant  produoob  it  has  not  been 
found  so  much  superior  to  other  green  food  as  to  make  its 
cultivation  general.  Some  accurate  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  were  made  in  France  at  the  national  farm  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  chicory  oompared  with 
lucerne  and  other  green  food.  The  chicory  was  declared  in- 
ferior, giving  a  disagreeable  taste  to  milk  and  batter  when 
cows  are  kept  upon  it  For  sheep  it  is  very  good,  and  a 
small  portion  mixed  with  their  other  food  may  piobaUy  be 
a  preservative  against  the-rot.  • 

Chicory  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  in  Belgium  and  Germany, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  from  the  root  a  powder  which 
can  be  substituted  for  coffee.  This  has  become  a  very  con- 
siderable article  of  commerce.  It  was  very  lately  tntroduoed 
into  Britain,  and  the  consumption  of  it,  and  oonaequent 
demand,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  government  thought 
proper  to  put  a  check  on  its  importation  by  a  duty  of  2oJL 
per  ton  on  the  dried  root 

To  have  the  roots  in  perfection,  the  seed  should  be  aown, 
or  rather  drilled,  in  April,  like  that  of  the  carrot  If  aown 
sooner,  they  are  apt  to  run  to  seed.  The  land  should  be 
rich,  deep,  and  light.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to 
six  inches  in  the  rows,  and  most  carefully  weededl  In  Sep- 
tember the  leaves  should  be  finally  gathered  and  the  iwMa 
taken  up,  which  may  be  done  with  a  common  potato-fock. 
They  are  then  cleaned  by  scraping  and  washing,  spUt  wheie 
thev  are  thickest,  and  cut  across  in  pieces  about  two  or  three 
inches  long.  These  pieces  are  dried  by  means  of  a  sloir  oTen 
or  a  kiln.  Some  nicetv  is  required  in  drying,  to  prevent  the 
root  from  being  soorened  and  to  keep  the  proper  flaTPur. 
In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  the  merchants,  packed  in  ba^s. 
It  is  afterwards  cut  or  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  roasijevi 
exactly  as  coffee,  ground  in  a  mill,  and  packed  in  papers  la 
pounds  and  half  pounds  for  retail  sale.  When  coffee,  as  well  as 
all  colonial  produce,  beeame  too  dear  for  the  labouring  riaises 
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in  Franoe  and  Q«nnany,  chicory  was  almost  universally 
used  as  the  best  substitute,  and  the  taste  is  by  many  thought 
so  fateful,  that  they  prefer  the  coffee  with  which  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  part  of  chicory  has  been  mixed.  Chicory  is  said 
to  exhaust  the  soil,  and  to  require  Apesh  g[round  to  prevent 
its  degenerating.  Unless  the  soil  is  rich  and  light,  the  roots 
^'ill  not  come  to  a  good  size  in  one  season,  and  old  roots 
become  tough  and  stringy.  It  is  only  the  young  roots  that 
are  At  to  be  prepared  for  commerce.  They  lose  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  weight  in  drying.  The  best  preparation  of  the 
land  for  chicory  is  grass  or  clover.  The  manure  should  be 
laid  on  before  it  is  ploughed  up  in  autumn,  which  will  acce- 
lerate the  decomposition  of  the  roots.  The  land  should  be 
ploughed  very  deep  in  spriug,  and  laid  light ;  the  surface 
harrowed  fine,  and  the  chicory  seed  drilled  in  rows  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  rolled.  Liquid  manure  spread  over  the 
ground  will  much  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which 
must  be  thinned  out  like  turnips  or  carrots  to  six  or  eight 
inches  from  plant  to  plant. 

CHIEMSEE.    [Bavaria,  p.  51.] 

CHIHUAHUA.    [Mexico.] 

CHILBLAIN,  a  local  but  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
skm,  commonly  appearing  under  one  of  three  forms.  The 
mildest  form  is  attended  with  redness,  swelling,  and  a 
sense  of  heat  and  itching,  often  quite  intolerable.  In  the 
second  or  severer  form  the  colour  of  the  swollen  part  is  of  a 
deeper  red,  sometimes  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  at  other 
times  even  of  a  purple  hue.  In  the  third  or  the  severest 
form,  small  vesicles  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  reddened 
and  swollen  skin,  which  are  soon  converted  into  sores,  from 
which  a  thin  irritating  matter  dischax^ges,  the  irritating 
nature  of  which  it  ia  very  difficult  to  alter,  or  to  bring  the 
sores  into  a  state  of  healthy  sup^suration. 

That  the  inflammation  of  which  this  troublesome  com- 
plaint is  the  consequence  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  very 
well  understood,  surgeons  conclude  because  they  find  that 
it  is  not  reUeved  by  the  applications  which  are  most  bene- 
ficial in  ordinary  inflammation. 

The  exciting  cause  of  chilblain  is  always  cold,  and  more 
especially  cold  appUed  after  the  part  had  been  previously 
much  heated.  Hence  those  persons  are  most  subject  to  the 
complaint  who  have  contracted  the  bad  habit  of  going  im- 
mediately to  the  fire  when  they  come  home  in  winter  with 
their  fingers  and  toes  very  cold.  Hence  also  the  chief  seats 
of  ihe  disease  are  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  most 
exposed  to  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  as  the  nose. 
curs,  lips,  toes,  heels,  and  Angers,  Young  persons  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  adults,  females  than  males,  and  it  seems 
most  frequently  to  attack  persons  of  a  fair  skin. 

The  painful  itching,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  trouble- 
some part  of  this  complaint,  is  best  relieved  by  active  and 
long-continued  friction  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  camphorated  spirits  with  one 
of  Goulard's  extract  Some  surgeons  speak  highly  of  the 
efficacy  of  one  part  of  the  tincture  of  oantharides  to  six  of 
the  common  soap  liniment  as  a  lotion.  But '  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  curing  chilblains  of  the  milder  kind  is  to  rub  them 
with  snow  or  ice-cold  water,  or  to  bathe  them  in  ice-water 
several  times  a  day,  keeping  them  immersed  each  time  until 
the  pain  and  itching  abate.  After  the  parts  have  been 
rubbed  or  bathed  in  this  way,  they  should  be  well  dried 
with  a  towel  and  covered  with  flannel  or  leather  socks.' 

The  stimulating  applications,  only  in  a  more  diluted  form, 
appear  also  to  be  the  best  remedies  when  vesications  arise. 
In  this  case  the  application  of  heat  to  the  part  affected 
sliould  be  most  carefully  avoided.  When  the  vesicles  ter- 
minate in  sores,  they  require  stimulating  dressings. 

But  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  guarding  against  the  annoyance  of  this  irritating 
and  often  exceedingly  protracted  disease  is  to  accustom  the 
skin  to  moderate  frictioD,  to  avoid  clothing  the  parts  too 
warmly,  to  avoid  still  more  carefully  sudden  and  great  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold;  and  accordingly  to  take  particular 
care  not  to  go  immediately  into  a  warm  room  or  near  a  fire 
out  of  the  cold  air ;  and  to  wash  the  parts  frequently  with 
cold  water.    (Cooper's  Surgical  Dicitonary.) 

CHILE,  one  of  the  new  republics  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  between 
25°  and  42°  S.  lat. ;  but  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  which 
also  belongs  to  it,  extends  about  two  degrees  farther  south. 
The  republio  of  Chile  considers  the  whole  coast  to  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  Patagonia,  as  be- 
longing to  its  territoxies;  but  aa  no  settljements  have  been 


formed  in  these  countriei,  we  shall  limit  our  description  I 
the  tract,  between  25°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  which  extends  from 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  forming  its  eastern  boundary  (be- 
tween 69°  and  71°  W.long.).  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (between  71°,  70°  and  74°  W.  long.) 

Chile  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  republic  of  La  Plata, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Andes.  On  the  north  it 
borders  on  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  belongs  to  Boliyia. 
On  the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the  south 
it  is  separated  from  the  i^and  of  Chiloe  by  the  Strait  of 
Chacao,  and  bounded  bv  the  Bay  of  Ancud. 

Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  1175  miles ;  its 
breadth  varies  between  100  and  200  miles ;  and  its  mean 
may  be  taken  at  150  miles.  This  would  give  it  a  surface 
of  176,250  square  miles,  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  calculation  of  Humboldt,  who  assigns  to  it  an  area  of 
14,240  Spanish  leagues  (20  =  1  degree),  or  170,880  square 
miles.  It  is  therefore  about  60,000  square  miles  larger  than 
the  British  islands. 

The  Andes,  which  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  as  far 
north  as  the  Bay  of  Ancud  press  close  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  appear  to  turn  east  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
bay,  but  soon  resume  their  northern  direction,  in  which 
with  some  slight  bends  to  the  east  and  west  they  continue 
along  the  boundary  Une  of  Chile.  So  far  as  we  yet  know, 
they  constitute  up  to  35°  S.  lat  one  single  range,  about  100 
miles  or  more  in  width.  Between  35°  and  34°  8.  lat.  they 
divide  into  two  ranges,  which  unite  again  north  of  34°,  and 
inclose  the  elevated  longitudinal  valley  of  Tuny  an,  the  most 
southern  of  those  valleys  by  which  the  Andes  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  mountain  ranges.  About  33°  20^  the 
chain  divides  again,  and  incloses  the  longitudinal  valley  of 
Uspallata,  which  extends  northward  to  30°  S.  lat :  the  eleva- 
tion of  this  valley  at  the  post-house  of  Uspallata  was  found  by 
Miers  to  be  5970  feet  above  the  sea.  It  belongs  to  the  state 
of  La  Plata.  No  part  of  the  Chilian  Andes  has  been  mea- 
sured, except  three  mountain  passes ;  but  some  of  the  nume- 
rous peaks  m  the  chain  have  been  estimated  to  rise  to  1 5,000 
and  16,000  feet  This  estimate  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
in  these  latitudes  the  snow -line  is  found  at  about  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  summits,  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  are  the  Peak  of  Aconcagua  (south  of  32°), 
the  Peak  of  Tupungato  (south  of  33°),  the  Volcano  Pen- 
queues  (near  34°),  the  Peak  of  Descabezado  (north  of  36°), 
and  the  Volcano  of  Antuco  (north  of  37°).  The  mean 
height  of  the  whole  range  seems  to  be  lower  south  of  35° 
than  north  of  it,  though  the  summits  in  the  whole  range 
seem  to  attain  nearly  the  same  elevation.  This  portion  of 
the  Andes  contains  many  volcanoes.  They  are  extremely 
numerous  to  the  south  of  35%  where  nearly  twenty  are 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  are  still  un- 
known. Between  35°  and  30°  only  a  few  occur,  and  at 
great  distances  from  one  another.  Still  farther  north  no 
volcano  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Andes,  between  that  of  Co- 
quimbo  (south  of  30*^,  and  that  of  Atacama  (south  of  2r). 

Several  mountain-passes  traverse  this  range.  The  most 
frequented  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  which  passes  over  the 
range  between  the  peaks  of  Aconcagua  and  Tupungato,  tra- 
verses the  valley  of  Uspallata,  and  unites  Santiago  de  Chile 
with  Mendoza  in  La  Plata.  Its  highest  point,  called  La 
Cumbre,  is,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Pentland,  12,454 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  pass  of  the  Portillo  traverses  the 
Andes  south  of  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  passing  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  valley  of  Tunyan.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  road  that  Dr.  Gillies  measured,  whose  highest  ele- 
vation he  found  to  be  14,365  feet  above  the  sea.  South  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Tunyan,  near  the 
volcano  Penqueiies,  is  another  pass,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Gillies,  rises  to  13,210  feet  The  Pass  del  Planchon  tra- 
verses the  ranse  between  the  volcano  of  Peteroa  and  the 
peak  of  Descabezado,  and  is  less  elevated  than  the  others, 
since  vegetation  extends  to  its  summit.  The  pass  of  Antuco, 
which  crosses  the  range  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  that 
name,  probably  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height.  As  it  tra- 
verses the  country  of  the  independent  Indians,  who  occupy 
the  Pampas  of  La  Plata,  it  is  not  much  used.  Besides  these 
passes  there  are  others  over  the  Andes,  but  all  of  them  are 
impracticable  for  mules  in  winter  (from  June  to  September;. 

The  districts  of  Chile  north  of  the  Rio  Chuapa  (31°  30'  S. 
lat.)  resemble  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  the  whole  of  that  coun- 
try may  be  considered  as  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes. 
Near  the  high  range  the  country  is  still  between  6000  and' 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  lowers  gradually  to  the  west. 
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ana  nearly  wnnoui  vegeunioo,  except  b 
which  generally  occur  in  the  narrow  ele 
which  It  is  sparingly  intersected.  A  i 
the  Andes  run  in  deep  heds  through  th 


till  it  ierminatet  netf  the  sea  in  an  etfensit»  plun,'  about 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  aboYe 
the  sea.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  chain  of 
the  Andes  is  very  uneven,  exhibiting  numerous  ridges  of 
low  hills*  which  m  some  parts,  especially  near  the  ^des, 
and  near  the  plain  along  the  shores,  run  parallel  to  the  great 
chain  and  the  Pacific ;  but  in  the  intermediate  country  they 
continually  change  their  direction.  The  surface  of  this 
country  presents  either  bare  rocks,  or  is  covered  with  sand, 
and  nearly  without  vegetation,  except  a  few  stunted  shrubs, 

;lens  and  ravines,  with 
.  few  rivers  rising  in 
deep  tieds  through  this  oountiy,  but  most 
of  them  have  only  water  in  the  spring  (September  till  De- 
cember), when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  Andes,  and  they  are  dry  during  eight  or  nine  dkonths 
of  the  year.  Only  three  rivers,  the  Gopiap6,  Guasco,  and 
Chuapa,  have  water  all  the  jrear  round.  On  their  banks  are 
the  few  cultivated  spots,  which  are  irrigated  by  water  drawn 
from  the  rivers.  Bat  all  the  small  level  tracts  along  the 
watercourses  are  not  fit  for  cultivation ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  aro  covered  with  incrustations  of  salt,  which  in  some 
places  are  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  occupy  the  whole 
surface,  covering  even  the  low  grasses.  The  few  spots  which 
are  cultivated  produce  only  Indian  com,  potatoes,  a  small 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  considerable  quantities  of  fruits. 
Few  countries  of  equal  extent  possess  greater  metallic 
wealth,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  the  extreme 
sterility  of  the  country  prevents  the  working  of  these  mines, 
except  when  they  are  very  rich.  In  climate  these  districts 
resemble  Peru.  ^  It  never  rains,  but  sometimes  a  pretty 
strong  dew  falls  m  the  morning,  which  refreshes  the  plants. 
This  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  is  accompanied  with  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  the  thermometer  in  summer  rarely 
attaining  more  than  7(f;  and  in  winter  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  so  low,  that  the  morning  dew  is  changed  into 
snow.  This  general  description  applies  only  to  the  country 
north  of  30^,  south  of  which  line  the  cultivable  spots  are 
more  extensive  and  more  numerous,  and  the  country  is  an- 
nually refreshed  by  a  few  showers  of  rain. 

From  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Aconcagua  a  mountain- 
ridge  runs  directly  west,  and  terminates  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea.  It  is  called  Cuesta  (ridge)  de  los  Angeles, 
and  attains  a  considerable  heif^ht,  which  however  greatly 
decreases  as  it  proceeds  westward.  Another  ridge,  branching 
off  from  the  Andes  at  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  runs  first 
north-west,  and  is  called  Cuesta  de  la  Dahesa :  it  then  turns 
west,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  Campana  de  Quil 
Iota,  a  mountain  which  rises  to  about  2500  feet  above  the 
sea,  torn  which  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.  A  much 
lower  ridge  extends  fhrther  west,  terminating  not  far  from 
the  shore  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua.  This 
westerly  ridge,  which  is  called  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco,  is 
traversed  by  the  road  which  runs  from  the  mountain-pass 
of  the  Cumbre,  and  attains  in  this  place  an  elevation  of  2896 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  country  eiiclt  sed  by  the  Cuesta  de  los 
Angeles,  and  those  of  La  Dahesa  and  Chacabuco,  is  drained 
by  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua.  This  river  rises  on  the  north-west 
declivity  of  the  peak  of  Tupungato,  and  ruTis  more  than 
one-third  of  its  course  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  glen,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Andes  in  a  N.N.  W.  direction ; 
it  then  gradually  turns  west,  but  the  valley  through  which 
it  flows  is  still  narrow,  till  it  has  terminated  another  third 
of  its  course,  when  it  enters  the  valley  or  plain  of  Aoonca- 
ffua,a  beautiful  level  tract,  extending  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W. 
fifteen  miles^  with  a  breadth  of  thirteen  where  widest.  This 
plain  is  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  but  as  the  river  has 
water  enough  to  irrigate  the  whole,  it  is  well  cultivated,  and 
perhaps  the  most  populous  portion  of  Chile.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  lies  nearly  contiguous  to  the  valley  of  Putuendo. 
which  is  smaller,  but  also  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
extends  northward  to  the  Cuesta  de  los  Angeles.  After 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  de  Aconcagua  with  the  Rio  Pu- 
tuendo, the  mountains  again  approach  its  bank,  but  soon 
retreat  a  little  farther ;  and  hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
extends  the  vallev  of  (}uillota,  which  is  not  much  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  others,  and  is  about  three  or  four  miles  wide. 

South  of  the  Cuesta  de  Chacabuco  the  level  country  beffins 
to  occupy  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  surface.  The  plain 
of  Santiago,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  extends  south 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Mavpi!i.  Towards  the  north  it  is 
from  six  to  eight  miles  wide,  but  farther  south  it  grows 
wider,  and  on  the  oank  of  the  Maypil,  from  east  to  west,  it 


is  about  twenty  miles.  Ita  soil  is  ston^r  n^  ^»  anA  it  ean 
not  be  cultivated  where  it  is  not  irrigated.  Cnltivrntion 
accordingly  exists  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rirer*, 
and  of  the  canal,  by  which  the  water  of  the  Maypii  has  been 
brought  upon  it.    Miers  thought  that  not  one-teoth  of  the 

Slain  was  under  cultivation,  but  in  this  respect  there  has 
oubtless  been  some  improvement  of  late  years.  The  coun- 
try between  the  plain  and  the  Andes  is  fiUed  by  mountains 
of  various  heights,  with  steep  declivities,  and  neariy  without 
vegetation :  the  valleys  intersecting  them  are  narrow,  an*] 
covered  with  an  immense  number  of  greater  or  smaller 
stones,  which  have  fallen  down  from  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. The  country  between  the  plain  of  Santiago  nrA 
the  Piseiflc  is  traversed  by  some  ranges  of  hills.  M-hii-b 
rise  to  no  great  height  above  the  adjacent  plains,  and  are 
southern  offsets  firom  the  Cuesta  of  Chacabuco.  The  plai  n» 
between  them  are  pretty  level,  and  of  moderate  extent :  the 
soil  is  dry  and  stonv,  without  water  and  trees. 

The  Rio  Maypii  has  its  sources  in  the  Andes,  between  the 
Peak  of  Tupungato  and  that  of  Cauquenes,  and  one-third 
of  its  course  lies  between  the  high  offsets  of  the  Andes  m 
narrow  valleys.  Towards  the  plain  of  Santiago  its  vallcy 
widens.  When  the  river  has  entered  the  plain,  the  canal  of 
Mayp^  conducts  a  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  centre  of  the 
plam,  while  the  river,  continuing  its  western  course,  tra- 
verses its  southern  portion.  After  its  junction  with  the  Rio 
de  Colina,  which  traverses  the  plain  of  Santiago,  but  has 
water  only  in  the  rainy  season,  the  Maypd  enters  the  valley 
of  Melipilli,  from  four  to  six  miles  wide,  which  contains  lari^c 
tracts  of  well-cultivated  land.  The  whole  course  of  the 
MaypA  is  about  160  miles. 

The  country  south  of  the  Rio  Maypft  has  a  different  cha- 
racter. Towards  the  Andes  it  is  covered  with  the  h:;:'. 
lateral  branches  of  that  range,  which  enclose  narrow  au«l 
elevated  valleys.  But  about  two-thirds  of  the  country  ri<« 
in  gentle  undulations,  and  contain  comparatively  few  sltvp 
and  high  hills.  Here  also  the  rains  are  oy  no  means  abLii- 
dant,  nor  do  they  last  for  any  length  of  time:  agriculture 
therefore  cannot  be  carried  on  without  nrigation,  and  ti.e 
tracts  of  ground  under  cultivation  are  not  extensive.  To 
this  want  of  moisture  the  naked  face  of  the  country  Tn\  < 
be  attributed.  No  trees  of  large  size  are  found  in  Ch  le 
north  of  the  Rio  Cachapoal,  but  their  number  inert a<^oi 
farther  south,  till  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Maule  the  forevt^ 
of  high  timber  trees  become  very  extensive.  The  Rio  M  a ; : ! c 
rises  in  the  Andes  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak  of  I>escal>ezado, 
near  36°,  and  runs  first  nearly  due  west  When  it  ha&  ar- 
rived at  the  more  level  country  it  turns  north-west,  and  fl  \\- 
ing  in  a  diagonal  line,  falls  into  the  sea  about  34°  40'.  It  is 
the  most  northern  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Chile.  At  hi^ii 
tides  vessels,  not  drawing  more  than  six  feet  water,  may 
enter  its  mouth,  and  proceed  some  small  distance  up  it. 
Flat  river-barges  may  ascend  at  any  season  for  twenty  milts 
and  upwards.  These  favourable  circumstances,  united  tj 
the  fertility  of  the  connti7  on  its  banks,  and  the  extent  it  e 
forests  of  timber  trees,  wiU  prdbably  soon  render  this  ri%er  of 
considerable  importance.  The  country  between  the  R:\> 
Maule  and  the  Rio  Biobio  is  still  better  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture ;  but  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  it  has  bean 
nearly  deserted,  on  account  of  the  frequent  incursions  <.i 
the  neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  This  tract  contains  much 
more  level  ground  than  any  other  portion  of  Chile.  Tl.e 
Andes  here  terminate  by  a  Vteep  descent,  and  without  off- 
sets ;  and  at  their  foot  begins,  in  the  northern  districts,  an 
undulating  country,  intersected  with  small  plains.  In  the 
southern  districts  the  level  country  begins  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  range,  and  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  it  The  Travesia  (heath)  of  Yumbel,  a  plain  sixty 
miles  long,  and  nearly  as  wide,  between  the  towns  of  Yum- 
bel and  Tucapel,  is  covered  with  sand  and  small  pieces  i  f 
volcanic  matter,*  it  is  without  trees,  water,  and  v^etatton. 
except  at  a  few  spots.  Poeppig  thinks  it  probable  that  it 
was  once  covered  with  water,  and  formed  a  lake.  A  chatn 
of  low  hills  divides  it  on  the  south  from  the  plain  of  the 
Isla  de  Laxa,  which  is  nearly  as  large,  and  contains  only  a. 
few  low  hills.  This  plain,  which  is  covered  with  grass,  is  of 
great  fertility.  The  country  between  this  plain  and  the  sx^a 
is  co\'ered  with  high  but  gently-sloping  hills»  which  an^ 
partly  clothed  with  wood,  and  partly  bare  and  sterile.  Along 
the  rivers,  especially  the  Biobio.  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

The  Rio  Biobio  rises  m  the  Andes  near  36^  and  runs 
in  a  W.N.W.  course  to  the  Pacific,  which  it  enter*  N.  of 
37''  N.  lat.,  after  a  course  of  about  150  miles.    In  iCa  upper 
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course  it »  deep  and  rapid.  It  becomes  navif^ble  for  c9.noes 
and  rafts  at  Kaaciniiento,  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  which 
(.'aptain  B.  Hall  found  two  miles  wide,  though  too  shallow 
fur  large  vessels.  This  river  may  be  considered  as  the 
southern  boundary-line  of  Chile.  1*0  the  S.  of  it,  the  re- 
public possesses  only  the  fortress  of  Valdivia,  and  a  few 
sniuller  fortresses  along  the  8.  bank  of  the  river.  These 
tort  ifi cations,  which  were  erected  by  the  Spaniards  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  Araucanians,  having  fallen  mto 
(\*K'ixy  during  the  war  of  independence,  the  Indians  were 
enabled  to  overrun  tlie  southern  districts  of  Chile,  and  to 
lay  them  waste  Of  late  years  the  republican  government 
has  rehuilt  Uiem,  and  is  now  enabled  to  defend  these 
conn  tries  against  the  Indians. 

Though  the  countnr  8.  of  the  Biobio  is  included  in  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  it  b,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  tracts,  entirely  in  possession  of  the  independent  tribes, 
called  Araucanos.  This  country,  so  ftir  as  it  is  known,  is 
nearly  covered  with  high  trees,  which  fVequently  ibrm  im- 
penetrable forests.  The  surfkee  seems  to  be  nearly  a  level 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  with  the  exception  of  a  range 
of  hills  running  N.  and  S.,  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  as  may 
he  inferred  from  the  great  number  of  warriors  that  the 
Indians  can  send  into  the  field.  The  Rio  Callacalla  (also 
named  Rio  de  Valdivia)  is  by  far  the  deepest  of  tlie  rivers 
of  Chile :  sixty-gun  ships  can  enter  its  mouth  vrithout  great 
danger ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  far  it  is  navigable.  8ome 
of  the  smaller  rivers  are  also  said  not  to  have  a  bar  at 
tlioir  entrance,  and  to  form  pretty  safe  harbours  for  vessels 
of  middling  size. 

The  climate  of  the  central  portion  of  Chile,  of  which  alone 
we  have  more  particular  information,  may  be  compared  in 
some  degree  with  that  of  Italy.  The  greatest  heat  occurs 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  at  which  time  the 
thermometer  on  the  coast  frequently  rises  to  85"  during  the 
dn y,  and  70'  to  75**  during  the  night.  The  hottest  part  of 
the  day  is  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  which 
time  wind  rises  in  the  8.,  which  often  blows  with  great 
violence.  In  the  interior,  even  in  the  elevated  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  90'  and  95^ 
in  the  shade;  and  as  the  southern  wind  is  not  strong  here, 
the  davs  are  sultry,  but  at  sun-set  a  delightfhl  breeze  sets 
in,  which  cools  the  air.  The  months  of  March  and  April 
arc  much  more  temperate,  especially  in  the  interior,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  latter  months  the  rains  generally  set  in. 
r.iiins  fall  only  between  May  and  August,  and  then  the 
Andes  are  covered  with  snow,  which  generally  lies  for  four 
or  five  months  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  range.  Snow  and 
also  some  ice  occur  in  the  elevated  valleys,  but  it  soon  melts, 
and  the  atmosphere  is  only  chilly  while  the  rain  is  idling. 
Snow  never  occurs  along  the  sea.  The  number  of  rainy 
(lays  in  the  northern  districts  is  commonly  fourteen,  and 
seldom  more  than  twentv  throughout  the  year.  This  rain, 
^^  hich  is  very  heavy,  seldom  falls  for  more  than  three  days 
continuously.  In  the  southern  districts,  where  the  number 
of  rainy  days  is  much  greater,  being  on  an  average  forty, 
the  rain  sometimes  continues  ten  days  without  intermission. 
Ai'icT  the  rainy  season,  in  September  the  spring  begins, 
vrhich  is  frec^uentlv  more  chilly  than  the  winter  itself,  and 
ice  is  sometimes  observed  even  on  the  coast  Whenever  an 
easterly  wind  brings  down  the  cold  air  from  the  snow- 
covcrcd  Andes,  the  thermometer  sinks  in  a  short  time  15° 
or  1 8",  but  soon  rises  again.  Summer  begins  towards  the 
commencement  of  November,  and  then  the  sky,  which, 
during  the  spring,  is  covered  with  clouds,  is  entirely  free 
from  them.  The  heat  gradually  increases,  and  in  the 
northern  districts  vegetation  begins  to  die  away  in  Decem- 
ber, but  m  the  southern  districts  the  country  is  always 
clothed  with  verdure,  as  the  plants  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed by  rain,  and  the  dews  are  frequent  and  heavy, 
'i'he  mean  temperature  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua 
in  July  and  August  is  70^  and  at  Talcahuana,  near 
Coneepcion,  one  or  two  degrees  less. 

Chile  is  subject  to  strong  periodical  gales.  In  the  he- 
ir inning  of  the  rainy  season  (May  and  June)  the  north 
;i!hI  north-western  winds  prevail,  and  frequently  blow  with 
j:  \urat  violence.  As  all  the  harbours  of  this  coast  are  open  to 
1  tiai  quarter,  vessels  abandon  them,  and  weather  the  storm 
.1)  the  open  sea.  During  eight  or  nine  months  the  wind 
•  i!<)-.%  i%  from  the  8.,  and  frequently  with  great  force,  especially 
ill  autumn  (from  February  to  April).  At  the  same  time  a 
<:urrent  runs  along  the  coast  to  the  N.,  both  which  circum- 
:»tances  favour  navigation  northward,  but  Die  retuia  to  the  S 


is  rendered  very  tedious  and  diiScult.  Easterly  winds  are 
rare,  except  in  September,  when,  as  already  observed,  they 
suddenly  lower  tne  thermometer,  and  in  February  and 
March.  In  the  latter  season  they  blow  only  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Andes,  and  raise  the  thermometer  from  7f°  to  80° 
even  in  valleys  which  are  upwards  of  5000  feet  above  the 
sea.  They  blow  with  such  a  force,  that  they  throw  down 
the  strongest  trees. 

Probably  no  country  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than 
Chile;  they  occur,  however,  much  more  frequently  along 
the  eoast  than  in  the  interior.  In  the  northern  districts 
slight  shocks  are  felt  almost  every  day,  and  occasionally 
several  times  in  a  day.  Sometimes  they  destroy  the  towns 
and  lay  waste  a  great  extent  of  country.  In  1 81 9  the  town 
of  CopiapA  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  in  1 822  the 
damage  done  in  Valparaiso  and  the  country  about  it  was 
trot  much  less.  In  the  last  earthquake  the  rocks  inclosing 
the  harbour  of  Quintero,  which  is  some  miles  N.  of  the 
month  of  the  Rio  Aconcagua,  were  raised  fbur  or  five  feet 
above  their  fermer  level. 

The  climate  of  Chile  varies  much  in  the  diffbrent  dis- 
tricts ;  but  it  is  everv  where  so  healthy,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  kina  of  diseases  are  prevalent. 

Intertropical  plants  do  not  succeed ;  for  though  the  heat 
in  the  nortnern  district  is  great,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air  18  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  plants  which  require  a 
long  time  ibr  coming  to  maturity.  The  sugar-cane  was 
tried  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  abandoned.  Agri- 
culture is  limited  to  the  productions  of  Europe.  Indian 
corn  is  grown  every  where,  but  not  to  a  great  amount. 
Wheat  is  the  staple ;  it  is  raised  all  over  the  country,  and 
gives  in  many  places  very  abundant  crops,  especially  S.  of  the 
Rio  Maule,  whence  considerable  quantities  of  flour  are  ex- 
ported to  the  harbours  along  the  western  coast  of  S.  America, 
where  it  enters  into  competition  with  the  flour  brought  from 
the  United  States.  Large  quantities  are  from  time  to  time 
shipped  to  C>)ok's  Land  or  New  South  Wales.  Barley  is 
grown  in  the  southern  provii\ces  to  some  extent,  but  very 
little  N.  of  the  Rio  Maule ;  oats  only  on  a  few  estates,  and 
ire  is  not  known.  Leguminous  vegetables  are  grown  abun- 
dantly, especially  different  kinds  of  beans,  and  supply  an 
article  of  exportation.  Hemp  is  raised  in  the  country  N .  of  the 
Rio  Maypii,  and  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height.  Since  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  hemp  of  Chile  is  superior 
even  to  the  Russian,  the  state  favours  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture by  granting  to  its  cultivators  many  advantages. 
Hemp  is  grown  in  no  other  country  on  the  W.  coast  of 
S.  America. 

Vegetables  are  not  much  cultivated,  except  in  the  coun- 
tries about  the  capital  and  the  most  frequented  parts. 
Potatoes  however  are  grown  in  great  abundance  in  the 
northern  districts.  Capsicum  is  raised  in  the  valley  of 
Aconcagua,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  quinoa  (Cheuopodium 
quinoa)  is  peculiar  to  Chile,  which,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, is  raised  in  abundance,  and  somewhat  resembles 
millet;  a  pleasant  beverage  is  made  of  it.  Melons  and 
water-melons,  as  well  as  pumpkins,  succeed  very  well  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  they  are  raised  in  great  quantities, 
and  attain  a  surprising  size. 

Figs,  grapes,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  peaches  sueeced 
best  in  the  most  northern  districts,  whence  they  are  exported 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  state,  Wiae  is  made  at  different 
places,  but  not  yet  with  any  great  success.  The  best  is 
made  near  Concepcion.  The  olive-tree  succeeds  aa  well  as 
in  Spain,  and  its  cultivation  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  the 
oil  is  bad  for  want  of  a  proper  method  of  preparing  it  Ex- 
tensive forests  of  wild  apple  and  pear  trees  occur  along  the 
foot  of  the  Andes  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  fruits  are 
hardly  eatable,  but  cider  is  made  of  them.  The  forests, 
which  cover  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, contain  many  fine  timber-trees,  which  ibrm  one  of 
the  more  important  articles  of  export.  In  the  Andes 
S.  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco,  many  valleys  are  covered  with 
forests  of  the  Araucaria,  whose  fruits  contain  a  great 
number  of  nuts  twice  as  large  as  an  almond*  which  arc  very 
palatable,  and  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  ludiau 
tribe  of  the  Pehuenches.  (Poeppig.) 

Cattle  are  very  abundant  nortlx  of  the  Rio  Maule,  the  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains  and  high  hills  affording  copious 
pasture  for  four  or  five  months,  ai^l  some  k>w  tracts  which 
are  sown  with  lucerne,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Single 
proprietors  sometimes  possess  from  10,000  to  20,000  head  of 
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Lm  rtocK  jerked  beeC  tallow,  tnd  hides,  an  large 
artidea  of  export.  Cheese  is  made  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rio 
Maole  and  sent  to  Pern ;  and  hutter  in  the  neighboarhood 
of  the  larger  tovns.  Horses  have  greatly  decreased  in 
nomher  during  the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  of  a  mid- 
dling sixe  and  strong ;  of  late  years  horses  and  mules  haye 
been  exported  to  Cook's  Land  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Sheep  are  not  numerous,  and  their  wool  is  bad.  Goats  are 
kept  by  the  lower  classes,  but  are  not  numerous.  Swine 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  whence 
hams  are  exported;  on  the  continent  they  are  less  nu- 
merous. Pork  is  salted  in  the  harbours  as  provisions  for 
the  vessels.  The  island  of  Mocha,  between  Concepcion 
and  Valdivia,  is  overrun  with  wild  horses  and  pigs,  both  of 
which  are  used  as  fresh  stock  by  the  whaling  and  sealing 
ships  in  the  Pacific. 

Gold  dust  is  found  in  the  sand  of  nearly  all  the  rivers 
which  come  down  from  the  Andes,  as  in  the  Rio  de  Aeon- 
cagus,  Rio  Maule,  and  Biobio.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
many  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  these  streams 
were  employed  in  washing  the  gold  sand,  but  it  is  now  only 
done  in  a  few  places.  Some  gold  mines  occur  in  the  north- 
ern districts,  where  they  are  worked,  but  the  produce  is 
inconsiderable.  Others  are  said  to  exist  in  the  southern 
provinces,  but  none  are  worked.  Silver  is  still  more  abun- 
dant, but  the  average  is  only  from  9  to  10  marcs  (one  marc 
=  8  ounces)  in  the  cargo,  or  5000  lbs.  of  ore.  In  1832  how- 
ever very  rich  silver  mines  were  discovered  about  sixty  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Copiap6,  where  the  ore  was  found  so 
rich  as  frequently  to  contain  60  or  70  per  cent  of  pure 
metal.  Their  working  has  commenced  with  great  activity, 
and  all  the  other  mines  are  nearly  abandoned.  Poeppig 
thinks  that  the  produce  of  all  the  silver  mines,  even  in- 
cluding the  rich  one  discovered  in  that  year,  did  not  exceed 
120,000  or  130,000  marcs.  The  copper  mines  are  very  nn- 
nicrous  in  the  northern  districts,  especially  about  lUapel, 
Coquimbo,  Copiap6,  and  Suasco;  copper  is  also  found 
farther  south  in  the  Andes,  but  is  not  worked.  The  copper 
of  Copiap6  is  most  valued.  Miers  estimated  the  quantity 
of  copper  exported  in  1824  at  40,000  cwt;  in  1829  it  rose 
to  60,000;  tne  meap  may  be  50,000.  A  small  portion 
comes  to  Europe,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  goes  to  India 
and  the  United  States.  Ores  of  lea^  tin,  and  iron,  are  said 
to  exist,  but  they  are  not  worked. 

The  coal  formation  extends  under  a  considerable  part  of 
the  southern  provinces.  The  coal  is  at  present  bad,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  improve  in  quality  as  the  mines  are 
sunk  deeper.  Salt  does  not  exi$t  in  sufficient  quantity.  A 
good  deal  is  collected  in  the  lakes  of  Bucalemu,  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Maypii,  in  which  the  salt  water  of  the 
sea  is  subjected  to  evaporation.  A  great  quantity  of  salt  is 
imported  from  Peru  and  Patagonia.  The  latter  is  collected 
by  the  Indians,  partly  from  lakes,  and  partly  from  the  sides 
of  mountains  on  the  eastern  sidM  of  the  Andes  between  36^ 
and  40®  south  latitude. 

The  population  of  Chile,  north  of  the  Rio  Biobio,  is  en 
tirely  composed  of  descendants  of  Europeans.  If  there  has 
been  any  mixture  with  the  oopper-cobured  race,  it  must 
have  been  very  smalL  There  are  no  Indians  north  of  the 
Biobio,  except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  south  of  34® 
S.  lat  Negroes  are  few  in  number.  The  population 
is  difbrently  sUted  by  travellers.  Miers  thought  that  it 
did  not  exeeed  560,000,  but  the  partial  census  of  some  pro- 
vinees  shows  thai  he  has  much  underrated  it.  Many  who 
have  seen  the  eountry  are  of  opinion  that  1,200,000  can 
hardly  be  too  much.  The  most  reeent  estimates  carry  it 
even  to  M00,000.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  country 
south  of  the  Biobio  are  known  by  the  name  of  Araucanians, 
and  have  obtained  some  celebrity  by  the  high  degree  of 
civilixstion  attributed  to  them  by  MoUna  [Araucanians], 
of  which,  however,  modem  travellers  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  traees.  They  appear  to  consist  of  several 
tribes,  who  ^leak  different  dialeets  of  the  same  language, 
and  are  divided  by  the  Chilenos  into  Indio9  eottinos, 
or  Indians  inhabiting  the  coast,  and  into  Moluehos,  who 
inbsbit  the  extensive  wooded  plains  stretching  along  the 
foot  of  the  Andes.  It  is  the  latter  Indians  who  have  resisted 
a«1  attempU  to  conquer  them,  and  have  at  bst  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  settlements  established  south  of  the  Biobio. 
These  nations  derive  their  principal  subsistence  ftom  agri- 
cnltnrs,  cultivating  Indian  com,  potatoes,  beans,  and  some 
other  artieki.  In  the  vaUevs  of  the  Andes  between  34®  and 
17®  8,  bt  an  the  Pcbnendwti  wboteem  imtber  *o  be  ad- 


dicted to  a  wandering  life.  AH  these  tnhes  still  onioy  com- 
plete independence,  and  frequently  ravage  the  southern  dis- 
tricts between  the  Biobio  and  Maule  in  their  incursions. 

The  country  north  of  the  Biobio  is  politically  divided  into 
six  provinces,  to  which  are  added  the  pAivinoe  of  Valdivia, 
comprehending  the  European  settlements  south  of  that 
river,  and  the  province  cf  Chiloe,  which  consists  of  the  archi- 
pelago of  that  name. 

I.  The  province  of  Coquimbo  comprehends  the  most 
northern  sterile  portion  of  the  republic ;  and  nas  the  Rio 
Chuapa  for  its  boundary  on  the  south.  It  exports  gold,  siWe r, 
and  copper,  and  dried  firuits.  Its  mines,  which  are  the  riche»t 
in  Chile,  are  worked  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  towns  of  Coquimbo,  Copiap6,  Huasco,  and  IllapeL 
The  capital  is  Ciudad  de  Serena,  a  small  town  with  about 
4000  ixmabitants,  situated  somewhat  more  than  six  miles 
from  the  bay  of  Coquimbo. 

IL  The  province  of  Aconcagua  contains  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Aconcagua,  and  the  countries  north  of  it  to  the  Rio 
Chuapa.  It  exports  cattle  and  wheat,  and  has  some  rich 
mines  of  gold  and  copper.  The  capital,  S.  Felipe,  or  Villa 
Vieja  de  Aconcagua,  contains  above  10,000  souls.  In  the 
valley  there  are  also  Quillota*  with  8000  inhabitsnts,  and  S. 
Rosa,  or  Villa  Nueva  de  Aconcagua,  of  nearly  equal  size. 
Near  Petorca  there  are  rich  mines  of  nlver. 

III.  The  province  of  Santiago  comprehends  the  plains 
along  the  foot  of  the  Andes  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Mayp^,  and  the  hilly  and  in  some  places  mountainout 
countiy  between  the  plains  and  the  Fadfic  It  contains 
few  mines,  and  their  produce  is  small.  Its  wealth  consi>u 
in  wheat  and  cattle.  It  contains  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
Santiago,  and  the  most  frequented  harbour,  Valparaiso. 
Rancagua,  towards  its  southern  boundary,  is  a  place  of 
some  importance. 

IV.  The  province  of  Colchagna  extends  between  the 
rivers  Cachapoal  and  Maule,  and  comprehends  a  countrv 
partly  level  and  partly  hilly.  It  is  of  great  fertility. 
and  produces  com  in  abundance;  cattle  are  also  very 
numerous.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  precious 
nieCals.  In  this  province  the  immense  forests  begin  which 
cover  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  south ;  farttier  north 
there  are  no  forests.  The  capital,  San  Fernando,  apparently 
one  of  the  mo«t  considerable  towns  of  the  republic,  is  situated 
in  m  venr  fertile  country.   Talca  is  also  a  place  of  some  note. 

V.  Tne  province  of 'Maule  extends  from  the  Rio  Maule 
to  the  Rio  Itata,  and  to  its  upper  branch  the  Rio  Ruble. 
It  produces  com,  wine,  and  tobacco,  and  is  partly  covered 
with  lofty  forest  trees.  It  is  probably  the  most  fertile  pnrt 
of  Chile,  and  consists  mostly  of  an  undulating  country  an  J 
some  small  plains.  Copper  abounds  in  some  places ;  but 
cattle  constitutes  the  principal  wealth  of  the  rahabitants. 
The  chief  town  is  Villa  de  Cauquenes,  a  small  place  situ- 
ated in  a  well-cultivated  plain. 

VI.  The  province  of  Concepcion  lies  between  the  rivers 
Itata  and  Biobio,  and  comprehends  the  sandy  plain  of 
Yambel  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Isla  de  Laxa,  with  the  hilly 
country  extending  between  the  plains  and  the  sea.  It  is 
less  fertile  than  Maule,  a  great  part  of  its  surface  bein*: 
occupied  by  the  Travesia  de  Yambel  and  the  sandy  htlU 
between  it  and  the  sea ;  but  the  remainder  is  very  fertile, 
especially  the  plain  of  Laxa.  Com  and  timber  are  the 
principal  exports.  The  capitsl  is  Concepcion.  Chilian,  :n 
the  interiiMT,  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  importance,  but 
has  been  much  reduced  of  late  years  by  repeated  invasioo^ 
of  the  Indians. 

VII.  The  province  of  Valdivia  comprehends  the  coun* 
tries  between  the  Rio  Biobio  and  the  Bav  of  Aneud ;  but 
nearly  all  this  tract  is  occupied  by  independent  Indian  tribe«. 
Except  the  towns  of  Valdivia  and  Osomo,  the  European 
settlements  are  limited  to  a  small  number  of  fortSfications 
along  the  banks  of  the  Biobio,  among  which  Naseimiento 
is  the  most  important  Timber  and  a  little  eom  are  ex- 
ported. The  capital  is  Valdivia.  Owraob  a  small  town, 
lies  in  40^  20^  &  lat. 

Vm.  The  proince  of  Chiloe.    [Chilos.] 

Chile  is  probably  the  only  American  state  formeriy  sub- 
ject to  Spam  whose  commerce  has  increased  since  tbe  se- 
paration from  the  mother  country.  The  importations  m 
1832  amounted,  according  to  a  rough  estimate  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Valparaiso,  to  about  1,000,000^,  and  th«  expor- 
tation, including  the  transit  commerce,  did  not  feU  mu^ 
short  of  1,500,000^  In  Pdeppig*i  *  Travels'  the  following 
table  is  giyen : 
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Countries  tan 
II  ar  boon. 


Bolivia:  Cobtja. 

IVra:  Aric*.  Idai, 
Pisco,  LiflBii.  Lam- 
bayeque*  and  Paita, 


Bullion. 

Tbbafied.  ingar,  eottoD*  ziee«  bal< 
UoD(  Mlt,  ipiriU. 


China:  Canloo. 


Cal- 


East     Indies 
cutta. 

La  Plata:  BiMnos 
A J  res. 

Ilr^izil:  Santos,  Rio 
J  aaeiro. 

I'litt.xl  Statas:  Balti- 
more. New  Yoric, 
Sulem,  Beaton, 


Spain:     Cadit 


Gibraltar  (by 
tral  vessels). 
Fr.uipe:     Bourdeaux, 
HiiT  re— rarely  Mar- 
Btiillea  or  Nantast 


Artadea  of  Import. 


Eciia.lor:  Ouayaciuil.  FTats. 8oleloath«r. cacao. bullion. 

Central      Amerioa:    Indi|{D»    clgar-niatehea.    dyeing 

KiMleic  S.   SalTa.     wood,  cochineal,  aaffron,  bal- 

Uor,  Guatemala.  sams.    hides,    sugar,     coffee^ 

pearls. 

McKico :  Arapuloo^  S.|Bullion ; 
1(1  IS,  Guaymaa. 

Manila. 


Sugar,  hats  of  pnlmleaves,  in: 

Silk     goods :     nankeens ;    tea, 
sugar,  and  some  small  artidea. 
Sugar,  coarse  cotton  goods. 


European    goods;    produce    of 

Bmxil,  sugar,  mate. 
Coarse   cotton  linen,  called  to- 

ToImcco,  spermaceti  candles,  oil; 
European  and  Indian  edods; 
sugar  ttom  Havanna  and  Bra- 
nl,  &e. 
and  Wine.  oil.  quiekailrer.  paper, and 
some,  silk  goods. 


.  Wine,  brandy,  silk  goods ;  linens, 
clotb.  hardwares;  paper,  per- 
fumes ;  books ;  calC-leatber, 
goat-leather. 

Kn:;1aDd  :     Liverpool  Cotton  and  woollen  goods;  iron. 
aiul  London.  |    hardwares,  and  iron  utensils  | 

I    crockery,  &e. 
Gormany:    Hambro'JLinens.cloth, glass; iron  utensils; 

HroTxirn.  I     silk  and  cotton  goods,  spirits. 

Uel^'ium ;  Antwerp.    |Cloib,  and  English,  German,  and 
l    French  manufactured  goods. 


Artidea  of  Export. 


European  and  Indian 
goods;  fruits. 

Eniopran  and  Indian 
goods;  wheat, flour, 
wine,  raisins  I  tal- 
low, jerked  beef, 
almonds,  walnuts, 
timber. 

The  same. 

European  and  Indian 
goods  \  wine,  spi* 
rits,  floor,  fruits. 

The  same. 

Bullion. 

Copper  and  bulUon. 

Copper. 

Wheat,  barley,  beans, 

&C. 

Wheat,  firnits,  bullion. 

Hitlcs.  t>opper,  seal- 
skins, bullion. 


No  direct  exportation. 

Bullion,    hides,    and 
Bometimea  copper. 

Bullion,    hides,    and 
copper. 

Bullion. 

BuUiutt.  hides. 


Somewhat  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  commerce  is 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  about  one- third  be- 
loi\f^s  to  the  North  Americans  and  French,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  other  European  and  American  nations. 
[Valparaiso.] 

The  revenues  of  the  republic,  from  1825  to  1830,  amounted 
to  1,736,800  Spanish  dollars:  in  1831  only  to  1,509,000, 
atul  in  1832  to  1,634,633.  In  1832  they  were  estimated  at 
1  .f)85,000 ;  .but  up  to  the  year  1832  the  expenses  exceeded 
the  revenue,  ana  the  interest  on  the  English  loan  of 
1,000,000/.  has  not  been  paid.  The  army  consisted  in 
1832  of  3200  men,  besides  the  militia,  which  was  esti- 
niuted  at  20,000.  The  navy,  which  formerly  consisted  of 
12  vessclsw  was  reduced  in  1832  to  two  small  vessels. 

When  Francisco  Pizarro  had  overthrown  the  empire  of 
the  Incas  in  Peru,  he  sent  Almagro  to  subjugate  Chile. 
With  great  loss  of  men,  Almagro,  passing  over  the  Andes 
and  through  the  desert  of  Atacama,  entered  the  northern 
provinces  without  resistance,  these  districts  having  pre- 
viously been  dependent  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  But  far- 
ther south  he  met  the  more  warlike  tribes,  and  made  no 
^rcat  progress.  His  successor,  Valdivia,  advanced  to  the 
Hiobio,  and  founded  the  town  of  Santiago  in  1541.  For 
more  than  200  years  the  Spaniards  tried  to  establish  their 
authority  in  the  south,  but  without  permanent  success ;  and 
in  1771  thev  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  country,  with  the 
exception  or  Valdivia,  Osorno,  and  a  few  small  fortresses  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Biobio. 

The  first  disturbances  tending  to  a  separation  from  the 
Spanish  dominion  occurred  in  1810,  and  went  on  increasing 
till  the  ChUenos  were  defeated  in  1814  at  Rancagua,  by  the 
Spanish  general  Osorio.  In  1817  San  Martin  entered  Chile 
with  an  army  from  l<a  Plata,  and  liberated  the  country  by 
the  battles  of  Chacabuco  (I2th  February,  1817)  and  Maypa 
(:)th  April,  1618).  The  new  government  has  a  republican 
form ;  the  provinces,  however,  do  not  constitute  separate 
states,  but  have  a  central  legislature  and  executive.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  director.  The 
contrress  is  composed  of  a  senate,  consisting  of  twenty  mem- 
be  rn  at  the  utmost,  and  of  a  house  of  representatives,  to 
wiiirh  a  deputy  is  sent  for  every  15,000  souls.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution,  the  conflict  of  the  political 
])arties  has  been  nearly  continuous,  and  the  country  has 
not  yet  derived  from  this  change  those  advantages  which 
were  anticipated.  (Molina ;  Miers ;  Meyen  ;  Beise  um  die 
erde  in  1830 — 32 ;  Poeppig,  Reiae  in  Chile,  Peru,  und  auf 
dem  ATnazonemtrome  tn  1827^32.) 


GHI'O  AD  (from  xiXi&t)  is  (or  rather  was)  used  to  mean 
a  thousand  consecutive  numbers.  Thus  from  1  to  1000 
forms  the  first  chiliad,  from  1001  to  2000  the  second,  and  so 
on. 

CHILINA,  a  genus  of  testaceous  mollusks,  separated  by 
Mr.  Gray  from  Awicula,  and  incliidin^  AurictUa  Dom^ 
beiana  of  Lamarck,  and  Auricula  fluvuUilis  of  Lesson. 
Locality,  South  America,  in  fresh-water  streams,  with  most 
of  the  habits  of  the  Limnea. 

CHILLIES.    rCAPstcuif.] 

CHILUNGWORTH,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Chillingwo'rth,  mayor  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  born  in 
October,  1602.  In  1618  he  was  a  scholar,  and  in  1628  a  fel- 
low, of  Trinity  College  in  that  University.  Some  curious  me- 
moirs of  him  are  preserved  by  Anth.  Wood  {A  then,  Oxon. 
c.  20),  who  says  '  he  would  often  walk  in  the  college  grove, 
and  dispute  with  any  scholar  he  met,  purposely  to  facilitate 
and  make  the  way  of  wrangling  common  with  him,  which 
was  a  fashion  used  in  those  days,  especially  among  the  dis- 
puting theologists,  or  those  who  set  themselves  apait  pur- 
posely for  divinity.'  The  comparative  merits  of  the  English 
and  Romish  churches  were  at  that  time  a  subject  of  zealous 
and  incessant  disputation  among  the  university  Students ; 
and  several  learned  Jesuits  succeeded  in  making  distin- 
guished proselytes  among  the  Protestant  clergy  and  nobiUty. 
C^hillingworth,  being  an  able  disputant,  was  singled  out  by 
the  famous  Jesuit  Fisher,  alias  Johannes  Perseus  (Biblioth. 
Soc.  Jesu),  by  whom  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
an  infallible  living  *  Rule  of  Faith.'  On  this  he  at  once 
adopted  the  Catholic  system,  wrote  out  his  reasons  for  ab- 
juring Protestantism,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  in  their  college 
at  Douay. 

After  the  lapse- of  a  few  months,  the  arguments  addressed 
to  him  by  his  godfather.  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London, 
induced  him  to  abandon  Catholicism,  and  he  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1631,  where  he  passed  about  four  years  in  recon- 
sidtrin^the  Protestant  tenets.  The  great  work  of  Daille 
on  the  Fathers,  which  then  first  appeared,  is  said  to  have 
finally  determined  hiih. 

In  1635  he  published  his  '  Religion  of  Protestants,  a  safe 
way  to  Salvation.*  It  excited  great  attention,  and  passed 
through  two  editions  in  less  than  five  months.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  this  work,  and 
for  a  list  of  the  publications  connected  with  the  controversy, 
see  Kippis's  Biog,  Brit,,  vol.  iii.,  p.  5 1 1 .  The  principle  of  Chil- 
lingworth  is,  that  the  volume  of  Divine  Scriptures,  ascertained 
to  be  such  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  historical  and  critical  inves- 
tigation, is  to  be  considered  the  sole  authority  of  Christians, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  His  boldness 
in  asserting  the  principle  of  private  judgment  was  opposed  as 
much  by  the  Puritans  as  by  the  Catholics  ;  and  while  the 
Jesuit  Knott,  alias  Matthias  Wilson  (Biblioth.  Patrum  Soc. 
Jesu,  p.  185),  contended  that  he  'destroyed  the  nature  of 
faith  by  resolving  it  into  reason,'  Dr.  Cheynell  *  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  new  light  to  deny  his  carnal  reason,  and 
submit  to  faith.'  These  were  two  of  the  most  determined  of 
Chillingworth's  antagonists.  Cheynell  was  one  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  who,  in  1646,  was  sent  to  convert  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  (See  Midsummer  Moon,  or  Lunacy  Ram- 
pant, being  a  Character  of  Master  Cheynell,  1648.)  Chillifig- 
worth  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  reason  his  conscience  into 
an  approval  of  the  39  Articles,  refused  to  accept  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.  His  long  letter  on  the  subject  to  Dr. 
Sheldon  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  a  niost  in- 
teresting document,  is  given  in  his  Life,  by  Des  Maizeaux, 
p.  86,  and  in  Kippis's  Biog.  Brit.  Nothing  can  be  stronger 
than  the  expressions  of  refusal  to  subscribe  with  mental  reser- 
vation. '  If  I  subscribe,*  says  Chillingworth,  '  I  subscribe 
my  own  damnation— if  I  will  not  juggle  with  my  conscience 
and  play  with  Grod  Almighty  I  must  forbear — to  say  the 
4th  Commandment  appertains  to  Christians  is  fiilse — the 
damning  sentences  in  Athanasius's  creed  are  most  false, 
and  in  a  high  degree  p>resumptuous — I  am  firmly  and  im- 
movably resolved  that  if  I  can  have  no  preferment  with- 
out subscription,  I  neither  can  nor  will  bave  any.'  How- 
ever, in  a  very  short  time  he  was  completely  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  Drs.  Sheldon  and  Laud,  that  peace  and 
union  are  the  real  object  of  subscription,  not  belief  or  assent 
— a  doctrine  held  by  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  many  other 
eminent  divines.  Accordingly  he  accepted  the  chancellor- 
ship* of  Salisbury  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworih,  North- 
amptonshire, annexed ;  and  in  the  subscription-book  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral  aie  recorded  the  words,  'Ego  GuUelmus 
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Chillingworth,  omnibot  faisoe  artieuiit,  et  singulis  in  itsdem 
oontentis  volens,  et  ex  animo,  subscribo;  et  consensum 
meum  iisdem  pn&beo^  Jul.  20th,  1638/  Chillingworth,  in 
1640,  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salisbury  as  tbeir  proc- 
tor to  the  Convocation  in  London.  He  was  attached  very 
sealously  to  the  royal  party,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (unpulh- 
lished)  on '  The  Unlawfulness  of  resisting  the  lawful  Prince, 
mltbou^  most  impious,  t]rrannical,  and  idolatrous/  Being 
present  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester, 
August  1643,  he  acted  as  engineer,  and  devised  the  con- 
struction of  engines,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  testudine* 
cum  p/u/m,  to  assault  the  rebels  and  take  the  city  by  storm. 
Having  accompanied  the  king's  forces  under  Lord  Hopton 
to  Arundel  castle,  he  was  there  with  his  comrades  taken 
prisoner  by  the  parliament  army  under  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler ;  and  falling  ill  he  was  thence  conveyed  to  the  Bishop  s 
palace  at  Chichester,  where  lie  died  and  was  buried  in  Jan. 
1644.  In  his  epitaph  {Gent.  3fa^.,  vol.  Ixiv.,  p.  697),  on  the 
mural  monument  in  that  cathedral,  he  is  styled  '  Propugna- 
tor  invictissimus  EcclesisD  AngUcanfls/  A  singular  scene 
occurred  at  his  funeral.  Dr.  Cheynell,  then  rector  of  Pet- 
worth,  appeared  at  the  grave,  with  the  work  of  Chilling- 
worth  {Aelig.  of  ProtesL)  in  his  hand,  and  after  an  admo- 
nitory oration  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  its  rationalism, 
he  fiuiig  it  into  the  grave,  exclaiming, '  Get  thee  gone,  thou 
cursed  book,  which  hast  seduced  so  many  precious  souls 
—get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth,  dust 
to  dust,  go  rot  with  thy  author  I'  He  afterwards  published 
'  Chillingworthi  Novissima,  or  the  Sicknesse,  Heresy,  Death 
and  Burial  of  Wm.  C,  with  a  prophane  catechism  collected 
outof  his  works,  by  F.  Cheynell,  Fell.  Mert.  Coll.  Ox./ 1644 
and  1 725.  In  this  singular  production  the  object  of  the  au- 
thor's enmity  is  jeered  at  as*  this  man  of  reason  whose  head  was 
as  full  of  scruples  as  it  was  of  engines/  But  the  character  and 
abilities  of  Chillingworth  have  been  greatly  and  justly  ex- 
tf)llt>d  by  many  of  our  most  distinguished  writers.  '  The  in- 
comparable Chillingworth,*  says  Dr.  Tillotson,  'is  the  glory 
of  his  age  and  nation/  '  If  vou  would  have  your  son  to  reason 
well,*  says  Locke  (on  Educai.),  Met  him  read  Chilling- 
worth ,*'  a^ain  {on  Siudi/),  *  For  attaining  right  reasoning  I 
propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth :  for  this  pur- 
pose he  deserves  to  be  read  over  and  over  again.*  Anth. 
Wood  says  that,  *  having  spent  all  his  youth  in  disputation, 
he  was  a  most  subtle  and  quick  disputant,  and  would  often 
put  the  king's  professor  to  a  push.*  Hobbes  observes  that 
'  he  was  like  a  lusty  fighting  fellow  driving  his  enemies  be- 
fore him,  and  often  giving  his  own  party  smart  back  blows/ 
'  Those,*  says  Mosheim,  *  who  desire  to  know  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  read  especially  Chil- 
lingworth's  admirable  book.  The  Religion  of  Protestants.* 
Gibbon  observes  that  Chillingworth  most  ably  main- 
tains the  principle  that  the  protestant's  sole  judge  is 
the  Bible,  and  its  sole  interpreter,  private  judgment. 
Dr.  Reid  considers  him  '  the  best  reasoner  and  most  acute 
logician  of  his  age;'  but  Anth.  Wood's  opinion  is  not  out- 
done by  any,  for  he  declares  that  '  Chillingworth  had  such 
extraordinary  clear  reason  that  if  the  great  Turk  or  the 
Devil  could  be  converted,  he  was  able  to  do  it.*  'His  great 
excellency  consisted,*  says  Dr,  Barlow,  *  in  his  acquired  logic, 
the  svUogisms  of  Aristotle  and  Crakenthorp  having  been  a 
principal  part  of  his  studies.*  The  result  of  this  proficiency 
in  •  wrangling'  is  stated  by  his  intimate  friend  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, who  says  (Hist,  Hebeli.)  that  'Chillingworth  had 
eontraoted  such  an  irresolution  and  habit  of  doubting,  that 
at  last  he  was  confident  of  nothing.*  This  fact  is  adducetl 
by  Dugald  Stewart  {P/iilos.  vol.  ii.,  p.  279)  as  an  in&tance 
of  the  ruinous  efi'ects  of  the  scholastic  logic.  It  is  said  by 
Clarendon  that  '  ChilUngworth  was  a  man  of  littlu  sta- 
ture/ and  that  it  was  '  an  aj^e  in  whioh  many  great  and 
woiu!orful  men  were  of  tiiM  size/  The  1 0th  and  best  ed.  of 
The  iieli^.  nf  Proteai.  is  that  in  fol.,  1742,  with  sermons, 
&c.  and  a  life  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Birch.  An  edition  of 
Chill  in  tjworth's  whole  works  has  been  recently  published  in 
1  vol.,b\o.  For  evidei.r«  that  Chi  llinjrworth  was  not  a  Trinita- 
rian, M'e  Wliituker  s  '  Origin  of  Arianisra/  p.  -182,  492.  A 
complet*'  list  of  his  miscellaneous  controversial  works  is  ^iven 
in  Kippiii**  lh(^g.  Bnt,^  vol.  iii.,p.  516,  and  in  the  Ltfe  of 
ChUlintricurih,  by  Des  Maizeaux,  8%o.,  1725. 

CH  I LOE,  an  i^-Und  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  between  4 1^  4b'  and  A7P  %^  %.  lat.,  and  73''  20'  and 
74  30'  W.  long.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  that  aeries  of 
lari;.  r  ^wA  smaller  islands  which  skirt  the  western  coast  of 
fivutb  Am«rva  from  Cap«  Horn  northwards.    Il  ii  dividod 


from  the  oonthieot  by  a  wide  ttndt,  c^ed  tlie  Chdf  of  Ancnd, 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  much  naxrower  atrait 
of  Chacao.  It  extends  from  nortn  to  south  about  120  miles, 
and  from  east  to  west  sixty,  where  widest ;  but  its  eastern 
coast  being  deeply  indented,  the  average  width  probably 
does  not  exceed  forty  miles.  This  gives  an  area  of  48oo 
square  miles.  It  is  therefore  nearly  900  square  miles 
larger  than  Corsica,  about  1000  square  miles  less  than 
Yorkshire,  or  about  double  the  area  of  Devonshire.  The 
whole  island  is  one  mass  of  rock,  which  in  no  part  ri^e^ 
to  a  great  height,  and  is  covered  with  earth  and  clothed  with 
wood,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  species  of  bastard  cedar,  very 
durable,  and  affording  excellent  timber,  which  is  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  Chile  and  Peru.  In  the  island  itself 
it  is  used  for  building  vessels.  The  northern  and  eastern 
coasts,  which  are  much  indented,  have  many  excellent  har- 
bours, among  which  the  best  aie  Chacao*  S.  Carlos,  Dal- 
cahue,  and  Castro,  in  all  of  which  vessels  of  any  sixe  may 
anchor  with  the  greatest  safety.  On  the  west  coast  ia  the 
Lagooir  of  Cucao,  which  \%  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  connected  with  the  sea.  Though  frost  and 
snow  are  hardly  known,  the  chmate  of  the  island  is  chilly. 
The  air  is  so  damp  that  fogs  occur  almost  daily  during  the 
rainy  season,  which  lasts  ten  months ;  yet  the  climate  is 
healthy.  The  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Sdihe  hides  are  exported,  and  *alao  nearly  80tH» 
hams  annually,  of  excellent  quality.  These  with  about 
260,000  planks  constitute  all  the  articles  that  are  sent  out 
Sometimes  grain  is  exported.  The  soil  being  of  excellent 
quality  produces  hch  crops  of  wheat  and  baney,  and  great 
Quantities  of  potatoes.  A  good  deal  of  butter  b  naade,  but  it 
does  not  yet  form  an  article  of  commerce.  Fish,  as  well  a^ 
oysters  and  other  shell- fish,  are  very  abundant,  and  in  some 
parts  are  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  nt>t  known,  the  inhabitants 
living  all  along  the  sea-shore,  or  only  at  a  little  distance 
from  it.  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  are  settled  by  Eu 
ropeans,  but  at  the  southern  extremity  only  Indians  in  small 
numbers  are  found.  The  people  are  in  appearance  more  like 
northern  Europeans  than  Spaniards,  being  athletic  and  ro> 
bust,  and  having  a  fair  complexion  and  light  llaxen  hair. 
The  principal  towns  are  8.  Carlos,  on  the  strait  of  Chaca^, 
a  small  town  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  Ca^^tro. 
which  is  somewhat  larger.  The  Gulf  of  Ancud  containsk  a 
great  number  of  smaller  islands,  of  which  about  thirty-t«u 
are  inhabited.  The  most  remarkable  aro  Quinchau,  Lemu> , 
Calbuco,  and  Llaicha.  On  J^emuy  very  good  ponchos  arv 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  country. 

All  these  islands  form  together  the  Chiloe  archipelac^o. 
They  constitute  the  most  southern  of  the  provinces  ot  ChiU-. 
This  province  includes  also  the  small  fortress  of  Maulhn, 
which  is  situated  on  the  mainland  near  the  western  entranrv 
of  the  strait  of  Chacao,  and  is  the  most  southern  European 
settlement  in  America. 

The  province  of  Chiloe  contained  in  1832  a  population  of 
43,382,  and  31  schools,  in  which  1271  boys  received  instruc- 
tion. It  sends  three  representatives  and  two  senators  to 
the  congress.  (Poeppig's  Traveh  in  Chiii,  Peru^  ^•c.,  in 
German.) 

CHILO'GNATHA,  according  to  Latreille,  a  family  of 
insects  of  the  order  of  MyriopodoL  Technical  characters  :— 
Body  generally  cylindrical,  and  consisting  of  numerous 
crustaccous  rings  or  segments ;  the  head  ia  furnished  w  it'u 
two  short  seven-jointed  antcnnoe,  and  two  mandibles  ;  tiic 
homy  substance  of  the  mandibles  does  not  continue  unin- 
terruptedly from  the  base  to  the  apex,  but  is  divided  in  the 
middle,  so  that  the  upper  part  is,  as  it  were,  hinged  to  the 
lower  by  a  tough  membrane ;  they  are  covered  above  by 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  which  forms  a  kind  of  upper 
lip,  und  beneath  by  an  under  lip;  this  last  part  iadivid^^ 
externally  into  four  portions  by  three  sutures;  the  two  cen- 
tral portions  are  narrower  than  the  outer  ones,  and  sprmg 
from  a  plate  of  a  semicircular  shape ;  the  apex  of  the  UAdtrr- 
lip  is  furnished  with  several  large  tubercles.  The  fiiu  seg- 
ment of  the  body,  ur  that  next  the  head,  is  cofiididejrabiy 
larger  than  the  fi>llowing  begments.  The  legs  are  abort* 
very  numerous,  and  terminated  by  a  simple  hook  ;  the  an- 
terior segments  of  th»  body  are.  some  of  them,  unprovided 
with  legs,  and  others  have  a  single  pair  each  ;  the  remauk- 
ing  segments  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  or  three  laat), 
commencing  from  the  fourtli,  fittli,  or  sixth  from  the  h^ML. 
are  each  furnished  with  two  pairs  of  legs. 

The  sexual  organs  of  the  male  aro  situated  bahiod  Ite 
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MTts  of  tne  maehhie  uo  a  bnuh,  some  hollow  tabes  which 
fasten  into  ejush  other  by  means  of  brass  sockets,  and  a 
cord  for  connecting  the  whole  together.  The  unskilful  use 
of  the  machine,  however,  and  the  antiquated  and  peculiar 
construction  of  a  great  many  of  the  chimneys  of  the  metro- 
polis, hare  prevented  the  universal  adoption  of  what  had 
received  the  significant  appellation  of  *  the  last  chimney- 
sweeper/ Till  the  passing  of  the  last  Act,  the  Uttle  chim- 
ney-sweeper used  to  announce  his  vocation  as  he  traversed 
the  streets  of  London  by  crying  '  Sweep.* 

CHIMONA'NTHUS,  a  Japanese  genus  of  Calycantha- 

ceous  plants,  whose  species  or  varieties  are  called  in  the 

gardens  Japan  allspice.    They  are  deciduous  plants,  with 

opposite  pade-green,  sharp-pointed,  rather  rough  leaves,  of 

an  ovate-lanceolate  figure.    About  the  end  of  November 

these  fall  from  the  bushes,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  flowers, 

which  appear  at  Christmas-time  upon  the  naked  branches. 

They  consist  of  an  inferior  calyx,  formed  of  a  considerable 

number  of  roundish  scale-like  sepals,  the  outermost  of  which 

are  pale  brown,  the  innermost  semi-transparent,  with  some 

tinge  of  yellow.    The  petals  are  yellowish  ovate  leaves, 

staind  with  chocolate  red  veins,  and  surrounding  a  small 

number  of  stamens.    The  fruit  is  a  bright  brown  leathery 

calyx-tube,  enclosing  three  or  four  oblong  bright-brown 

polidied  nuts.    There  is  probably  no  plant  more  deliciously 

/Vagrant  than  this,  the  orange   and  violet  not  excepted; 

the  plant  is  quite  hardy  if  protected  a  Uttle  by  a  wall  or  by 

palings.    Three  varieties  are  known  in  the  gardens ;  the 

common  kind  with  small  pal  ^yellow  flowers ;  the  grandi- 

Jloru$  with  large  bright-yellow  flowers ;  and  another  with 

flowem  resembling  those  o(  the  first,  except  in  being  very 

mucli  smaller.     The  last  is  not  worth  cultivating ;  both  the 

former  should  be  found  in  every  garden,  however  small ; 

nothing  can  be   more  elegant  as  room  ornaments  than 

handsful  of  their  round  flowers  placed  on  little  porcelain 

trays. 

CHIMPANZEE,  the  name  by  which  one  of  those 
forms  which  approach  nearest  to  man  is  most  generally 
known.  The  term  has  been  applied  to  the  Simia  Satyrus 
of  LinnsDUs,  the  oriental  orange  but  zoologists  are  now 
ao^eed  in  its  proper  application  to  the  Biack  or  African 
Orang  or  Pygmy,  ( Troglodytes  niger  of  Geoffroy,  Simia 
Tro^odytes  of  Blumeubach.)  Linnaeus  placed  the  form 
under  Uie  genus  Homo,  with  the  specific  name  Troglodytes, 
next  to  Homo  Sapiens,  arrano^insr,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
the  Aiiiatio  onin^  under  the  Simice;  but  he  seems  to  have 
confounded  the  two  species  of  oranipj,  which  differ  vciy  con- 
M'lcTiibly;  fur  he  refers  to  the  fii^ure  given  by  Bontius 
u  \i\v\\  was  intended  for  the  Asiatic,  and  yet  he  gives,  quoting 
I'liny,  th»;;  borders  of  Ethiopia  as  its  habitat,  as  well  as 
J'lvji.  Ainlmyna,  Tcmatc,  and  Mount  Ophir  in  Malacca, 
That  the  Chimpanzifc,  thou;^h  much  of  its  organization 
hi',tt^  a  ^trikiu'^  rpHcniblancc  to  that  of  man,  is  separated, 
from  hini  by  a  wide  intc*r\al,  the  accurate. investigations  of 
111  fd«*m  nnatoini-^ts  sudieiently  prove.  Tyson,  Camper, 
JM»»inenba<*h,  Cuvier,  Luwtenee,  and  Owen,  have  set  that 
fju«-iti';n  at  H'Mt,  thouLfh  Bory  de  8t.  Vincent  stni^i^led  hard 
».>  ret y in  man  anrl  the  oran^>4  as  members  of  the  rfanio  zoo- 
l'':i''al  family.  Jk'ibre  wc  refer  to  the  arguments  of  the 
la»t  ii:jrued  7.«iolo/i«»t,  it  will  be  nN'essary  to  apprize  the 
r«-iid«T  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  origan  ization 
iti  othiT  imt*  ol'the  body  and  foot,  the  heel-bone  (o*ca/m) 
u\  uini  d«>e»  not  proj«<-t  biwkwartb*  so  far  in  proportion  as 
lh:it  uf  th«j  Clumpiiizee.  and  Luwrenec  notes  this  as  un  in- 
l;iJlil»le  human  eliara<terwtie ;  Vx  calce  homineni.'  Bory 
<1<-  St.  Viiic4*nt,  and  those  who  support  the  theory  of  gradual 
d<'N«*l«i])iuent  of  animal  form,  end(*avour  to  show  that  the 
poftUiou  of  the  great  toe,  ujwn  which  its  conversion  into  an 
opposable  or/un.  or  thumb,  and  the  consc<juont  transmuta- 
tKi'i  of  the  foot  into  a  hand,  principally  depends,  is  a  cha- 
ya.t.T  sul>ji^t  to  modification ;  and,  after  a  somewhat  sweep- 
in/  u^suniption,  tliat  it  i4  the  only  dilTerenro  of  ori^anizntion 
b  •t\%«vn  tl»e  orantrs  and  man,  point*  the  whole  htrength  of 
hi*  ar/uiiirnt  a/aini4  its  value  as  a  z<K)loyrical  elmrarier^ 
•iM'i,  by  a  rather  retr<nrra<le  i>rooei»s  of  reanoning,  endeavours 
lo  Huppi)rt  his  views  by  giving  an  instance  where  man, 
under  rc-rtam  cuxrunurtaneei,  obuins  a  prehensile  power  of 
t<»')t.  Calling  m  aid  tb«  Resiniers  of  the  landes  of  Aqui- 
tiine.  he  exhibits  them  as  hoving  acfjuired  a  iwwer  of  op. 
no.unr  the  gr«nit  t4Hj  to  the  uthew,  a  fa<!ulty  supposed  to 
h  .ve  horn  iimved  at  by  their  scansoriaJ  habits  in  obtain- 
.fj/  tlhir  liuni;.  by  gathering  tlie  resm  of  I^nus  mantima. 
Kut,    us  Uwcn  well  observoa,   •  »upi)o»uig  llm  extent  of 


motion  of  the  great  toe  to  be  suffieientiy  mcfeased  by  oon* 

stont  habits  of  climbing,  or  in  connexion  with  a  congenital 
defect  oT  the  upper  extremities,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  OS  colds,  or  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  have  lost  any  ut 
those  proportions  which  so  unerringly  distinguish  man  from 
the  ape.'    M.  Bory,  however,  in  his  zealous  endeavours  to 
lower  the  arrogance  which  makes  man  unwiUing  to  frator- 
nize  with  apes  and  monkeys,  is  carried  so  far  as  to  give  ve.Mt 
to  this  naive  question.    '  En  effet,  quatre  mains  ne  ^au- 
draient  elles  pas  mieux  que  deux  comme  Clemens  de  per- 
fectibilite  ?'     '  In  fact,  are  not  four  hands  of  more  value 
than  two  as  elements  of  perfectibilitv  ?'    Now  let  us  look 
at  this  fallacy,  for  a  fallacy  it  is.    There  might  be  a  Uule, 
and  a  verv  little  after  aU,  in  the  query,  if  any  one  of  the 
four  hands  of  the  Quadrumajia,  or  all  of  them  put  together, 
approached  the  hand  of  man  as  an  instrument  of  action, — 
an  instrument  whereby,  though  born  the  most  helpless  of 
animals  and  without  clothing  or  any  natural  protection,  he 
bos  made  himself  master  of  all,  and  compelled  the  app^i- 
rently  most  impracticable  natural  productions  to  miniver 
not  only  to  his  wants,  but  to  his  most  luxurious  imagina- 
tions.   Let  any  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  animal 
mechanics  look  at  the  hand  of  a  chimpanzee,  and  compare 
it  with  his  own;  or  let  any  one  obser\'e  the  chimpanzee 
using  his  apology  for  a  thumb,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  merest  hodman  at  his  work,    and  he  will  soon    see 
where  the  advantage  lies.    And  this  is  not  all.    'To  (^\e 
due  force  to  this  proposition,*  says  Owen  in  his  excellent 
paper  •  On  the  Osteology  of  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang 
Utan,'  '  the  four  hands  of  the  ape  ought  to  be  indejicndent 
of  any  share  in  stationary  support  or  progression ;  now,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  perfection  of  the 
hands  of  man  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  free  um; 
he  is  enabled  to  make  of  tirem  in  consequence  of  the  or^'n- 
nization  of  the  lower  members  as  exclusive  instruments  for 
sustaining  and  moving  the  body.    It  has,  however,  been 
suggested  that  the  hallux  (thumb)  of  the  orang  might  ac- 
quire increased  lenglh  and  strength  during  the  elTortji  of 
successive  generations  to  maintain  the  erect  position ;  btit 
if  we  look  a  Uttle  further  into  the  anatomy  of  the  oranj-N 
a  difficulty  presents  itself  unforeseen  by  Lamarck.    Tiie 
muscle  coiieajlexor  longus  poUicis  pedis  terminates,  in  the 
human  subject,  in  a  single  tendon,  and  its  force  is  concen- 
trated on  the  great  toe,  the  principal  point  of  resistance  in 
raising  the  body  upon  the  heel.    In  the  orang,  however,  the 
analogous  muscle  terminates  in  three  tendons,  which  aic 
inserted  separately  and  exclusively  hi  the  three  middle  lo^v 
obviously  to  enable  these  to  grasp  with  greater  force  tlie 
boughs  of  trees,  &c.    It  is  siu*ely  asking  too  much  to  re- 
quire us  to  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  under  any 
circumstances,  these  tliree  tendons  should  become  con>*«l:- 
dated  into  one,  and  that  one  become  implanted  into  a  U  e, 
to  which  none  of  the  three  separate  tendons  were  before  at- 
tached.   The  myolog>'  of  the  oraiigs,  to  which  I  may  here- 
after endeavour  to  du-cct  more  attention  than  it  has  ya 
received,    affords  many  arguments  equally  unanswerable 
against  the  possibility  of  their  transmutation  into  a  hishcr 
race  of  beings.'     From  the  same  author  we  take  the  f  1- 
lowing  summiuy  comparison  of  the  diimpanzee  and  ortvi^ 
utan  with  each  other,  and  with  man. 

The  chimpanzee  differs  osteologically  from  the  orang  :  I . 
In  having  tne  cranium  flatter  and  broader  in  proportion  to 
the  'face.  2.  In  having  the  supraciliary  ridees  more  <K^ 
veloped,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  interparietal  and  samtuil 
crests.  3.  In  the  junction  of  the  temporal  with  the  fn»n'.d 
bones.  4.  In  the  greater  proportional  breadth  of  the  inter- 
orbital  space.  5.  In  the  more  central  position  and  kvs 
ol)li(|uo  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen.  6.  In  having  bt.t 
one  anterior  condyloid  foramen  on  each  side,  while  the 
orang  has  two.  7.  In  having  generally  but  one  suborbit::l 
foramen  on  each  side,  while  the  orang  has  three  or  nic-re. 
M.  In  the  persistence  of  the  cranial  sutures.  9.  In  ibe 
earlier  obliteration  of  the  maxiUo-intermaxilliny  sutur..-. 
10.  In  the  smaller  proportional  size  of  the  incisive  and  c^i- 
nino  teeth,  and  consequent  smaller  development  of  the 
jaws,  espcciall)r  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  II.  In  tie 
smaller  proportional  size  of  the  cenical,  and  lai^r  propi  r- 
tit)nal  size  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  12.  In  the  addition:! 
dorsal  vcrtebm  corresponding  to  the  additional  i>air  of  nl*s 
13,  In  the  more  complete  composition  of  the  j«tcmui;i 
which  consists  of  a  single  and  not  double  series  of  bone-.  « 
in  the  orung.  14.  In  the  greater  sigmoid  ciu^c  rf  the  r' 
vide,  which  in  the  orang  is  ncarlv  straighL     15.  Ir  the  !•  - 
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proportioiial  lireadtli  of  the  icapuh,  and  the  More  lateral 
aspect  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  16.  In  the  less  proportional 
breadth  and  greater  length  of  the  sacrum.  1 7.  In  the  less 
proportional  hreadth  of  the  ilium,  and  greater  expansion  of 
the  ischium,  18.  In  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  upper 
extremities,  more  especially  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  1 9. 
In  the  non-division  of  the  pisiform  hone  of  the  wrist.  20. 
In  the  greater  proportional  length  of  the  femur  and  tibia, 
and  the -less  proportional  length  of  the  foot  21.  In  the 
presence  of  a  iigamentum  teres,  and  consequent  depression 
HI  the  head  of  Uie  femur.  22.  In  the  greater  proportional 
size  of  the  tarsus  as  compared  with  the  phalanges  of  the 
toes.  23.  In  having  constantly  two  phalanges  in  the  hal- 
//i-r  or  great  toe  with  a  nail,  while  the  ungu^  phalanx  and 
nail  are  often  wanting  in  the  hallux  of  the  orang,  especially 
in  tliat  of  the  female. 

The  Chimpanzee  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  human 
slructm*e  in  those  deviations  which  are  numbered  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  12,  13,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23. 

The  Orang  has  a  neai-er  resemblance  to  Man  •  I.  In 
tlie  junction  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  parietal  hones. 
2.  In  having  12  pairs  of  ribs.  3.  In  the  form  of  the  sea- 
puIiL,  especitUlv  in  its  greater  breadth. 

Mr.  Owen  well  observes,  that  it  is  a  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding comparison,  that  the  Chimpanzee  ought  to  rank 
above  the  Orang  in  a  descending  series,  and  not  below  it 
as  in  the  JRegne  Animal  of  Cuvier.  Linnrous,  as  we  have 
seen,  gave  the  Chimpanzee  that  superiority  of  rank,  but 
erred  as  much  on  the  other  side  by  placing  it  under  the 
u:onus  Homo,  for  both  the  Chimpanzee  and  Orang,  accord- 
ing to  Owen,  differ  in  structure  from  the  human  subject. 
I.  In  the  diastema,  or  interval  between  the  cuspidatt  and 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  between  the  cuspidati  and 


Meuspides  of  the  lower  jaw.  2.  In  the  greater  magnitude 
of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  indicated  in  the  adult  by  the 
distance  of  the  foramina  incisiva  from  the  incisive  teeth, 
both  of  which  differences  result  from  the  greater  propor- 
tional development  and  different  forms  of  the  cuspidati 
and  incisors.  These,  as  the  author  observes,  are  differences 
of  ^neric  value.  3.  In  the  more  backward  position  and 
oblique  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen.  4.  In  the  smaller 
proportional  size  of  the  occipital  condyles.  5.  In  the  larger 
proportional  size  of  the  petrous  bones.  6.  In  the  greater 
proportional  development  of  the  jaws.  7.  In  the  flatness 
of  the  nasal  bone,  which  is  rarely  divided  in  the  mesial 
hne,  while  in  Man  the  nasal  bones  are  as  rarely  consoUdated 
into  one.  8.  In  the  presence  of  the  ant-auditory  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  the  absence  of  the  mastoid  and 
styloid  processes.  9.  In  the  absence  of  the  process  of  the 
ethmoid,  called  crista  galli.  10.  In  the  shortness  and  com- 
parative weakness  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  is  also  composed  of  four  instead  of  five,  vertebra*, 
11.  In  the  narrowness  and  projportional  length  of  the  sa- 
crum, 12.  In  the  flatness  or  the  ilia,  and  the  larger 
development  and  outward  curvature  of  the  ischia,  13.  In 
the  position  of  the  pelvis  in  relation  to  the  spine, 
the  larger  proportional  development  of  the  chest, 
the  greater  length  of  the  upper  extremities.  16. 
wider  interval  between  the  ulna  and  radius,  1 7. 
shortness  and  weakness  of  the  thumb,  and  narrowness  of 
the  hand  in  relation  to  its  length.  18.  In  the  shortness  of 
the  lower  extremities.  19.  In  the  greater  proportional 
length  and  narrowness  of  the  foot.  2U.  In  the  small  size 
of  the  OS  colds.  2 1 .  In  the  shortness  and  opposable  con- 
dition of  the  hallux. 

•  These  differences,*  adds  Mr.  Owen,  *  result  from  original 
formation,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  weakened  in  any  material 
degree,  either  on  the  one  hand  by  a  degradation  of  the 
human  species,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  highest  culti- 
vation of  which  the  anthropoid  apes  are  susceptible.' 


14.  In 

15.  In 
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[8ke««too  of  Mau.l  (Skoleton  of  Chinpaniee,  bvm  Oweu] 


[Skelelon  of  Orang  Uton,  ttcm  Oir*n.] 
In  followmg  out  this  osteological  comparison  it  becomes 
necessary,  for  the  assistance  of  the  student,  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  cranial  development  in  man,  and  in  the  anthropoid 
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apes,  BO  that  he  may  liave  under  his  eye  the  comparative 
form  of  each. 


(Skoll  of  Onag  UUa^  fron  Ow«n.} 


'  ThefbHowing  Bummmg-up  i8'fto''mtieh  better  than  anT^ 
thing  we  could  present  to  the  reader,  that  we  gire  it  in  Mr. 
Owen's  words. 

'  Certain  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  human  pefrit 
hare  been  observed  to  accompany  the  different  forms  of  the 
cranium  which  characterize  tne  oitferent  races  of  mankind  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis  of  the  Austra- 
Uan  or  Negro  whicn  tends  to  diminish  the  wide  hiatus  that 
separates  tne  bimanous  from  the  quadrumanous   type  of 
structure  in  regard  to  this  part  of  tne  skeleton.    Observa- 
tion has  not  yet  shown  that  the  pelvis  of  the  Orange  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  undergoes  any  change  approximating  it 
towards  Uie  peculiar  form  which  the  same  part  presents  in 
the  human  subject    The  idea  that  the  iliac  bones  would 
become  expanded  and  curved  forwards,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  viscera,  consequent  on   habituai 
attempts  at  progression  on  the  lower  extremities,  is  merely 
speculative.    Those  features  of  the  cranium  of  the  Orangs 
which  stamp  the  character  of  the  irrational  brute  most 
strongly  upon  their  frame,  are,  however,  of  a  kind,  and  the 
result  of  a  law  originally  impressed  upon  the  species,  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  modified  under  any  circumstances, 
or  during  any  lapse  of  time ;  for  what  external  influence 
operating  upon  and  around  the  animal  can  possibl}  modify 
in  its  offspring  the  forms,  or  alter  the  size,  of  the  deeply - 
seated  germs  of  the  permanent  teeth  ?    They  exist  before 
the  animal  is  bom ;  and  let  him  improve  his  thinking  facul- 
ties as  he  may,  they  must,  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible 
law,  pass  through  the  phases  of  their  development,  and  in- 
duce those  remarkable  changes  in  the  maxillary   portion 
of  the  skull  which  give  to  the  adult  Orangs  a  more  bestial 
form  and  expression  of  head  than  many  of  the  inferior 
simice  present.    It  is  true  that  in  the  human  subject  the 
cranium  varies  in  its  relative  proportions  to  the  face  in 
different  tribes,  according  to  the  degree  of  ciyili7ation  and 
cerebral  development  which  they  attain;    and  that  in  tlie 
more  debased  i^thiopian  varieties,  and  Papuans,  the  skuU 
makes  some  approximation  to  the  qaadrumanous  projor- 
tions:   but  in  tnese  cases,  as  well  as  when  the  cranium  is 
distorted  by  artificial  means  or  by  congenital  malformation, 
it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  form  of  the  jaws,  and  by  a 
disposition  and  proportions  of  the  teeth,  which  afford  un- 
faiUnu;  and  impassable  generic  distinctions  between  Mm 
and  tne  Ape.    To  place  this  proposition  in  the  most  nne\- 
ceptionable  light,  I  have  selected  the  cranium  of  a  huiu.in 
idiot,  in  whom  nature  may  be  said  to  have  performed  for  its 
the  experiment  of  arresting  the  development  of  the  l>n»,ii 
almost  exactly  at  the  size  which  it  attains  in  the  Chimpanz^  % 
and  where  tne   intellectual    faculties  were   scarcely  n^rr  • 
developed;    yet  no   anatomist  would  hesitate  in   at  on  e 
referring  this  cranium  to  the  human  species.    A  detail  i1 
comparison  with  the  cranium  of  the  Chimpame^  or  Orar^ 
shows  that  all  those  characters  are  retained  in  the  idK>t^ 
skull  which  constitute  the  differential  features  of  the  hup«:ir. 
structure.    The  cranial  cavity  extends  downwards  below  x\v 
level  of  the  glenoid  articulatory  surfaces.    The  nasal  ho!u*>, 
are  two  in  number,  and  prominent    The  jaws  and  tei-:  . 
exhibit  the  bimanous  characters  as  strongly  as  in  the  ni<Kt 
elevated  of  the  human  race.    The  cuspidati  do  not  proi* ,  \ 
beyond  the  contiguous  teeth,  and  consequently  there  are  n  , 
interruptions  in  the  dental  series,  as  in  the  Orangs,  'wlnr.- 
they  are  required  to  lodge  the  disproportionate  cro"\rns  nf 
the  canine  teeth.' 

M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  characterized  the  subgenus  Tro- 
glodytes from  immature  Chimpanzees ;  and  as  Mr.  0\vcr.'* 
observations  were  made  ui^on  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  in- 
dividual, and  he  has  consequently  altered  the  zoological  cha- 
racters given  by  Geoffrey,  we  follow  Mr.  Owen's  definition. 

Subgenus  Troglodytes. 

Dental fbrmula,  the  same  as  in  the  human  suoject ;  >  \i^ 

4  2  4  6 

incisors  -,  canines  ->  bicuspids  -,  molars  -.     (NJ3.  Tlic 
4  2  *^        4  6 

teeth  approximate  in  their  proportionate  size  much  mon^ 

nearly  than  those  of  the  Onmg  to  the  human  teeth;  bui 

they  manifest  in  their  relative  position  the  absence  of  tlu 

character,  which,  with  one  anomalous  exception — tliat  •  ! 

the  fossil  genus  anoploiherium — is  peculiar,  among  maiu- 

mifers,  to  man ;  viz.,  unbroken  proximity.) 

Muxzle  long,  truncated  anteriorly ;  strong  supraciliai  - 
ridges,  behind  which  the  forehead  recedes  directly  ba^  k. 
wards ;  no  cranial  ridges. 

FMal  ftngh  35^,  excluding  the  supraoiliary  ridges 
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AundeSt  lurge. 

Thirteen  pairs  of  rt^;  bones  of  the  sternum  in  a  single  row. 

Arms  reaching  below  tbe  knee-joint. 

Feet  wide ;  haflux  extending  to  the  second  joint  of  the 
a<l joining  toe. 

Canines  large,  overpassing  each  other;  the  ajnces  lodged 
in  intervals  of  the  opposite  teeth. 

Intermaxillary  bones  anchylosed  to  the  maxillaries 
flnrinj^  the  first  or  deciduous  dentition. 

Krample,  Tlie  Chimpanzee,  Blank  Orang,  or  Pygmy 
(Troglodytes  nif^er  of  Geoffroy,  Simia  Troglodytes  of 
l^luinenbach).  In  the  yonns;  state  the  animad  has  been 
named  Jocko. 

Description,     The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Tin  ill,  of  Liverpool :  and  from  minute  examination  of  the 
individual  latelv  exhil>ited  at  the  ear<len  of  the  Zoologica' 
Society,  in  the  ileirent's  Park,  London,  we  can  voucn  for  its 
ocouracy.      Dr.  Ti-ailFs  specimen  was    a    young    female, 
about  ihirtv  inches  hiffh,  and  was  brought  home  by  Captain 
l*ii}  ne.     *  The  skin  appears  of  a  yellovi'ish-white  colour,  and 
is  ihinly  covered  with  long  black  hair  on  the  front :  but  it 
is  considerably  more  hairy  behind.    The  hair  on  the  head 
is  rather  thin,  and  is  thickest  on  the  forehead,  where  it 
rli\  ides  about  an  inch  above  the  orbital  process  of  the  frontal 
bone,  and,  running  a  Utile  backwards,  fells  dowoi  before 
tlie  ears,  forming  whiskers  on  the  cheeks.    Here  the  hair 
riieasujes  nearly  two  inches  long;  but  tliat  on  the  occiput 
is  n(jt  above  an  inch  in  length.    There  are  a  few  stiff  black 
linirs   on  the  eyebrows,   and  a  scanty   eyelash.      A    few 
A\hiti.sh  hairs  are  scattered  on  the  hps,  especially  on  the 
under  one.    The  rest  of  the  face  is  naked,  and  has  whitish 
and  wTinkled  skin.    There  is  scarcely  any  hair  on  the  neck, 
]>ut,  commencing'at  the  nape,  it  becomes  somewhat  bushy 
on  tlie  back.    The  abdomen  is  nearly  naked.    Tlie  hair  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  trunk,  front  of  the 
lower  extremities,  back  of  the  legs,  and  upper  part  of  the 
svi])erior  extremities,  is  directed  downwards,  while  that  on 
the  back  of  the  thigh  and  fore  arms  is  pointed  upwards, 
n])]iearance8  well  represented  in  Tyson's  figure.  The  longest 
hair  is  just  at  the  elbows.    There  is  none  on  the  fingers  or 
pa  has  of  either  extremity.    The  ears  are  remarkably  pro- 
minent, thin  and  naked,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance 
in  shape  to  the  human,  though  broader  at  the  top.    The 
projection  of  the  process  above  the  eyes  is  very  conspicuous, 
hut  has  not  been  sufficiently  marked  in  any  engra\'ing  or 
<]rawing  which  has  fallen  under  my  obsen'ation.    The  nose 
is  quite  flat,  or  rather  appears  only  as  a  wrinkle  of  the  skin, 
with  a  sUght  depression  along  its  centre.    The  nostrils  are 
)iatulous,  and  open  upwards,  which  would  be  inconvenient 
difl  tlie  animal  usually  assume  the  erect  posture.    The  pro- 
jfotinn  of  the  jaws  is  excessive,  and  though  much  less  so 
than  in  the  baboon,  yet  the  profile  of  the  face  is  concave. 
It   maybe  remarked  ho.wever  that  the  projection  of  the 
h)\\er  jaw  is  caricatured  in  the  first  and  second  figures  of 
Camper's  second  plate.    The  mouth  is  wide,  the  lips  rather 
thin,  and  destitute  of  that  recur\'ation  of  the  edges  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  expression  of  the  human  countenance. 
The  spread  of  the  shoulders  is  distinctly  marked,  but  the 
widih  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  proportionally  greater, 
Avhen  compared  to  the  upper,  than  in  man.     From  the 
lower  ribs  the  diameter  of  the  abdomen  decreases  rapidly  to 
the  loins,  where  the  animal  is  peculiarly  slender  ;  a  circum- 
stance in  which  it  approaches  the  other  Stmice,    The  pelvis 
a]))>oars  long  and  narrow,  another  approximation  to  the  rest 
oi"  the  genus.    With  regard  to  the  Umbs,  the  chief  dif- 
fiiencc  between  our  specimen  and  Dr.  Tyson's  figure  con- 
si.^ts  in  the  excessive  length  of  the  arms,  whicn  in  this 
animal  descend  below  the  knees,  by  the  whole  length  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  which  are  above  three  mches 
in  UnLZih.    The  same  observation  applies  to  almost  every 
il  ^'..re  of  this  animal  which  I  have  seen.    The  proportions 
in  the  work  of  Camper  approach  nearest,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, in  this  particular.  The  hand  differs  from  the  human 
ni  having  the  thumb  by  fax  the  smallest  of  the  fin^rs. 
7  he  loot  IS  more  properly  a  hand  appended  to  a  tarsus.  Tlie 
thumb  of  this  extremity  is  very  long,  powerful,  and  capable 
ol'  throat  extension.    The  legs  are  certainly  fiirnished  with 
fih  OS ;  but  they  scarcely  resemble  the  human  in  form,  be- 
rau.se  they  are  continued  of  equal  thickness  nearly  to  the 
h(L'\.    When  this  animal  is  erect,  the  knees  appear  con- 
siderably bent,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  Simta,  and  it 
btunds  with  the  limbs  more  apart  than  man.' 

Geographical  dutrilmtion,  Africa  is  the  only  part  of  the 


world  known  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Chimpanzee,  which, 
it  should  be  remembered,  has  been  confirmed,  as  Cuvier 
observes,  by  almost  all  zoologists.  The  specimen  described 
by  Dr.  Trail!  was  procured  in  the  isle  of  Princes,  in  the  eul* 
of  Guinea,  from  a  native  trader,  who  had  carried  it  thithei 
from  the  banks  of  the  Gaboon.  The  individual  exhibited 
in  the  E^ptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  1831,  had  been  obtained 
by  a  trading  vessel  on  the  river  Gambia,  and  that  exhibited 
at  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  brought  from 
the  Gambia  coast.  Cuvier  gives  Guinea  and  Congo  as  its 
localities.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Owen's  paper  was  shot  by  a 
European  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Habits,  The  habits  of  the  Chimpanzee  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  but  imperfectly  known.  Cuvier  states  that  the 
Chimpanzees  hve  in  troops,  construct  themselves  huts  of 
leaves,  arm  themselves  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  employ 
these  weapons  to  drive  man  and  the  elephant  from  tneir 
dwellings.  He  also  repeats  the  story  of  their  pursuit  of  the 
negresses  and  carrying  them  off  into  the  woods.  This  report 
is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  still  credited  in  the  country 
where  they  are  found.  Speaking  of  Captain  Payne,  Dr 
Traill,  in  his  interesting  paper  in  the  Wemerian  Trans- 
actions, says,  *The  natives  of  Gaboon  informed  him  that 
this  species  attains  the  heio^ht  of  five  or  six  feet ;  that  it  is  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  elephant ;  and  that  several  of 
them  will  not  scruple  to  attack  thtj  lion  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  with  clubs  and  stones.  It  Is  dangerous  for  solitary  in- 
dividuals to  travel  through  the  woods  haunted  by  the  orang, 
and  instances  were  related  to  Captain  Payne  of  negro  girb 
being  carried  off  by  this  animal,  who  have  sometimes 
escaped  to  human  society  after  having  been  for  years 
detained  by  their  ravishers  in  a  frightful  captivity.  These 
reports  confirm  the  narratives  of  the  early  voyagers,  who 
have  often  been  suspected  of  exajjgeration,  and  similar  facts 
have  been  recently  stated,  very  circumstantially,  by  gentle- 
men who  have  lived  in  western  Africa.* 

In  a  state  of  captivity  its  manners  have  been  the  theme 
of  many  a  tale,  and  much  admiration ;  and  as  most  of  the 
individuals  described  have  died  very  young,  conjecture  has 
been  busy  as  to  the  progress  the  animal  might  make  if  its 
education  were  continued  to  the  adult  state.  *  Deductions,' 
says  Mr.  Owen  in  his  paper  above  referred  to, '  in  favour  of 
the  anthropomorphous  cnaracter  of  the  orangjs  have  been 
derived  from  observation  of  the  living  habits  of  young 
orangs ;  but  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording  a  type  of 
the  nature  of  the  adults,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the 
docility  and  gentle  manners  of  the  young  ape  rapidly  give 
way  to  an  unteachable  obstinacy  and  untameable  ferocity 
in  the  aduU ;  at  least  of  those  species  to  which,  as  I  shaU 
afr^rwardb  show,  the  full-nrown  orangs  have  the  nearest 
resemblance  in  the  form  ofthe  head.' 

Captain  Payne  thus  describes  the  manners  ofthe  animal 
which  formed  the  subject  of  Dr.  Traill's  paper.  '  When  our 
animal  came  on  board^'  says  Captain  Payne,  4t  shook  hands 
with  fiome  of  the  sailors,  but  refused  its  hand,  with  marks 
of  anger,  to  others^  without  any  apparent  cause.  It  speedily 
however  became  familiar  with  the  crew,  except  one  boy, 
to  whom  it  never  was  reconciled.  When  the  eeamen'a 
mess  was  brought  on  deck,  it  was  a  constant  attendant ; 
would  go  round  and  embrace  each  person,  while  it  uttered 
loud  yells,  and  then  seat  itself  among  them  to  share  the 
repast.'  It  sometimes  expressed  its  anger  by  a  barkine 
noise  like  a  dog ;  at  others  it  would  cry  like  a  froward 
child  and  sczatch  itself  most  vehemently.  When  any 
favourite  morsel  was  nven  to  it,  sweetmeats  more  especially, 
it  expressed  its  satimction  by  a  aound  Uke  '  hem,'  in  a 
grave  tone.  The  variety  of  its  tones  seems  to  have  been 
small  It  was  active  and  cheerful  in  warm  latitudes^  but 
languor  came  on  as  it  left  the  torrid  zone ;  and  on  approaching 
our  shores,  it  manifested  a  desire  for  a  warm  covering,  and 
would  idU  itself  carefully  up  in  a  blanket  when  it  went  to 
rest.  It  generally  progressed  on  aU  fours,  and  Captain 
Payne  particularly  ol)8erved  that  it  never  placed  the  palms 
of  the  hands  of  its  anterior  extremities  on  the  ground,  but^ 
closT  ng  its  fists,  rested  on  the  knuckles.  This  mode  of  pro- 
gression noticed  by  Tyson  was  confirmed  to  Dr.  Traill  by  a  • 
youiig  naval  officer  who  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
employed  in  the  rivers  of  western  Africa,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  habits  of  this  species.  Captain 
Pa^Tie's  animal  did  not  seem  fond  of  the  erect  posture, 
which  it  rarely  affected,  though  it  could  run  nimbly  on 
two  feet  for  a  short  distance.  In  this  case  it  appeared  to 
aid  the  motion  of  its  legs  by  grasping  the  thighs  wUk  its 
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bandk  II  had  great  strength  in  the  four  fingers  of  its  su- 
perior extremity ;  fbr  it  would  often  swin^  Dy  them  on  a 
rope  upwards  of  an  hour  without  intermission.  When  first 
procurorl,  it  was  so  thickly  covered  with  hair,  that  the  skin 
of  the  trunk  and  limhs  was  scaroely  visihle,  until  the  long 
hluck  hair  was  blown  aside.  It  ate  readily  every  sort  of  ve- 
getable food ;  but  at  first  did  not  appear  to  relish  flesh, 
though  it  seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  sucking  the  leg- 
bone  of  a  fowl.  At  that  time  it  did  not  relish  wine,  but 
afterwards  seemed  to  like  it,  though  it  ne^er  could  endure 
ardent  spirits.  It  once  stole  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  it  un- 
corked with  its  teeth,  and  began  to  drink.  It  showed  a 
predilection  for  coffee ;  and  was  immoderately  fond  of  sweet 
articles  of  food.  It  learned  to  feed  itself  with  a  spoon,  to 
drink  out  of  a  glass,  and  showed  a  general  disposition  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  men.  It  was  attracted  by  bright 
metals,  seemed  to  take  a  pride  in  clothing,  and  often  put  a 
cocked  hat  on  its  head.  It  was  dirty  in  its  habits,  and 
never  was  known  to  wasli  itself.  It  was  afraid  of  fire-arms ; 
and  on  the  whole  appeared  a  timid  animal.  It  lived  with 
Captain  Payne  seventeen  weeks,  two  of  which  were  spent 
in  Cork  and  Liverpool  At  the  former  place  it  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  benefit  of  the  soup-kitchen  for  a  few  days, 
but  seems  to  have  been  there  neglected.  On  coming  to 
Liverpool  it  languished  a  few  days,  moaned  heavily,  was 
oppressed  in  its  breathing,  and  died  with  convulsive  motions 
of  the  limbs.    Such  is  Dr.  Traill's  account. 

We  also  refer  to  the  observations  on  the  habits,  &c.,  of  a 
male  chiuvptinzee  (Troelodvtes  niger,  Geoff.),  then  living 
in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  by 
Mr.  Broderip,  which  were  read  at  a  meeting  on  the  27  th 
of  October,  1835  ♦. 

The  animal  that  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Broderip's  re- 
marks died  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year ;  and  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1836,  Mr.  Owen  detailed  tne  morbid  appear- 
anc^es  observed  on  its  dissection  * 


[TroKlodytoi  nifer.] 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  mav  be  necessary  to 
hint  at  the  probable  height  of  the  adult  chimpanzee.  The 
natives  of  Gaboon,  as  we  have  seen,  mformed  Oiptain  Payne 
that  the  s))ecies  attained  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet 
Bingley,  in  his  '  Animal  Biographv,*  says,  '  Allemand,  the 
Dutch  profcMor  of  natural  history,  had  received  many  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  accounts  respecting  an  animal  of  tnis 
kindt  and  was  induced  to  write  to  Mr.  May,  a  captain  in  the 
,•  Fiowtiitop  9t  tkt  Zwtegtog  ggcitty  of  Londoa,  IW6, 183S, 


Duieh  naval  service  stationed  at  Surmam.  This  eentleman 
found  him  exactly  similar  to  one  which  he  haa  broucrbt 
from  Guinea,  except  in  size.  He  was  nearly  five  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  very  strong  and  powerful  Mr.  May  hu<i 
seen  him  take  up  his  master,  a  stout  man,  bv  the  midflle. 
and  fling  him  from  him  for  a  pace  or  two ;  ana  one  day  hi> 
seized  a  soldier,  who  hap|>ened  to  pass  carelessly  near  the 
tree  to  which  he  was  chained,  and,  if  his  master  had  n  »t 
been  present,  he  would  actually  have  carried  the  man  int.> 
the  tree.'  It  is  further  stated  tnat  the  age  of  this  aniiuai, 
when  Mr.  May  saw  it,  was  about  twenty-one  years.  In  the 
following  year  it  died,  but  was  said  to  have  increased  in 
height  during  the  interval.  The  mother  of  that  cxhibitt'<i 
in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  reported  to 
have  stood  four  feet  six  inches  in  height:  but  Mr.  Owvn 
gives  three  feet  ten  inches  as  the  length  of  the  body  in 
the  adult  chimpanzee  (skeleton),  firom  the  vertex  to  "tho 
base  of  the  os  calciSy  and  four  feet  as  the  height  of  th<- 
adult  at  the  end  of  his  subgeneric  character. 

CHINA  is  an  extensive  country  in  Eastern  Asia,  consti- 
tuting the  principal  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It  ij> 
situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  and  extends  from 
20"*  N.  lat.,  or,  if  the  island  of  Hainan  is  included,  from  \h 
to  41°  N.  lat.,  and  if  the  tract  of  land  projecting  on  the 
north-west  towards  the  centre  of  Asia  be  added,  to  46^  N. 
lat.  Its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  borders  on  Corea,  is  cut 
by  124''  £.  long.,  and  its  western,  where  it  botdeni  on  tbe 
Birman  empire,  by  98°  E.  long. ;  but  if  the  projecting  tract 
be  added,  it  reaches  to  85°  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length, 
firom  the  harbour  of  Amoy,  opposite  the  island  of  Format 
taken  in  a  north-western  direction  to  the  farthest  extremity 
of  the  projecting  tract,  can  hardly  fall  short  of  2000  milo^. 
If,  however,  this  latter  tract  is  excluded,  the  length  of 
China  firom  the  Peninsula  opposite  the  island  of  Hainan  to 
the  mat  wall  due  north  of  Peking  is  about  1400  miles  :  its 
breadth  varies  between  900  and  1300  miles.  If  its  averafre 
length  is  taken  at  17  degrees  of  lat.,  or  about  1180  xniU-^. 
ana  its  average  breadth  at  the  same  number  of  miles,  the 
area  of  China  is  1,292,400  square  miles,  a  computation 
which  does  not  differ  much  horn  that  of  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, who  assigns  to  it  1,297,999  square  miles,  or  an  arpa 
more  than  eleven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  north-western  projecting  tract  is  not  included 
in  both  calculations. 

China  is  surrounded  by  countries  dependent  upon  it,  ex- 
cept at  its  south-western  and  southern  side,  where  it  borders 
on  the  Birman  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  that  of 
Cochin  China,  of  which  the  last  only  seems  to  be  nomi- 
nally dependent  on  China.  On  the  west  of  it  extend  TiWi 
and  the  country  of  Kho-kho-nor,  or  Ching-Hai.  The  i)ro- 
iecting  tract  is  mostly  surrounded  bv  Eastern  Turkist.in. 
lately  called  Grand  Tartaria,  and  by  Mongolia.  Monj^^v^Iu 
occupies  also  the  greatest  part  of  its  northern  boundar>\  ex- 
cept m  the  extreme  east,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Manchnna 
or  Chine-King  and  by  Corea.  Its  eastern  side  is  was!iol 
by  the  Pacific,  which  forms  a  deep  gulf  between  Climi 
and  Corea,  called  the  Hoango-Hai  or  Yellow  Sea :  it  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Tung-Hai  or  Eastern  Sea,  between 
Corea  and  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  that  of  Nan-Hay  ir 
Southern  Sea,  between  Formosa  and  Hainan. 

Its  coast  being  about  2440  miles,  there  is  only  one  ir.i!.- 
of  coast  for  every  532  souare  miles.  Where  China  bordci-i 
on  Corea  its  coast  is  hign  and  bold,  and  full  of  rocky  isV  •'.. 
This  coast  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  Peninsula  of  Li«?o- 
tung,  or  about  240  miles.  It  is  followed  by  a  sandy  coa<t. 
wliich  in  most  places  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  sc^en  at  a 
short  distance  fVom  the  shore :  this  coast  extends  from  tlio 
innermost  corner  of  the  bay  of  Leao-tung  for  about  360  nii]e5 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Mcao-toa,  which  form 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Pe-tsche-ll  The  coast  of  tin- 
Peniiisula  of  Chan-tung  is  rocky,  and  commonly  bold,  but 
not  high,  except  in  a  few  places.  It  extends  firom  the  Strti.ts 
of  Meao-toa  to  Cape  Macartney,  and  hence  to  35^^  N.  lat^ 
about  350  miles.  The  shores,  as  far  as  tho  Chusan  Islands 
(30°  30'  N.  lat),  are  low  and  sandy,  indeed  in  many  place  - 
very  swampy,  and  extend  from  420  to  450  miles.  From  U.*- 
Chusan  Islands  to  the  bay  of  Canton  the  coast  is  rocky,  b<>!  i. 
and  high,  except  in  the  recesses  of  the  numerous  ba\^  n\.-\ 
harbours.  At  some  places  it  rises  to  a  considerable  hci^rh  . 
and  is  besides  lined  with  numerous  cliffs  and  rockv  lsU  ^. 
in  all  its  extent  of  about  800  miles.  The  western  shores  i  : 
the  bay  of  Canton,  for  about  30  miles,  are  formed  li%  .i 
great  number  of  low  sandy  islands.    From  the  bay  of  Om- 
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ton  to  the  pexunsula  of  Lm-cbeou,  about  120  ttiiles,  the 
coast  IS  again  rocky  and  bold,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
hiL.^h.  The  shores  of  the  peninsula  itself  are  about  100 
miles  long,  sandy,  flat,  and  low;  the  remainder  of  the  coast 
of  China,  which  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  (about  100 
miles),  is  not  well  known. 

A  considerable  portion  of  China  is  coTered  with  moun- 
tains.   Its  western  boundary  extends  to  the  chains  which 
constitute  the  eastern  edee  of  the  high  table-land  of  Eastern 
Asia  [Asia  and  Bayan  Khaba]  ;  but  only  the  most  eastern 
of  these  ranges  lies  within  the  boundary  of  China.     It  may 
be  considered  as  beginning  in  the  most  southern  bend  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  between  101^  and  103°  £.  long.,  and  as 
extending  hence  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  and  terminating 
m  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  between  107^ 
and  lll^E.  long.     This  mountain-range,  which  is  called 
8iue-ling  (Snow-range),  or  Yung-lin^,  contams  a  consider- 
able number  of  snow-capped  summits.    The  snowy  moun- 
tains are  numerous  between  30°  and  36°  N.  lat,  and  more 
especially  between  32°  and  34**.     But  even  south  of  the 
threat  southern  bend  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  at  a  short 
distance   ^om   its  banks,  are  some    snow-covered   sum- 
mits,  whence   Ritter  rightly   concludes,  that    the    river 
breaks  through  the  southern  portion  of  the  range.  The  four 
mountain-chains,  which  traverse  China  from  west  to  east, 
may  be  considered  as  offsets  of  this  range.     South  of  the 
snowy  mountains,  which  are  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
c^reat  bend  of  the  Yan^-tse-kiang,  is  the  hilly  table-land  of 
V  unnan.    It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  at  a  great  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  temperature  in 
summer.    From  the  eastern  edge  of  tliis  table-land  two 
mountain-ranges  branch  off,  the  Yu-ling  and  the  Nan-ling. 
Tlie  Yu-ling,  the  most  southern  of  these  ranges,  branches 
otf  from  the  table-land  in  24°  N.  lat.  and   102''  E.  long., 
and  runs  nearly  east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay  of 
Canton,  dividing  the  river  Ta  Si-kiang  ffom  the  sea.    It 
does  not  seem  to  approach  the  shores  oHhe  sea  in  any  point, 
nor  to  rise  to  a  great  height.    The  Nan-lrn^  (or  southern 
range)   which  constitutes  the  most  extensive  mountain- 
s}siei\i  in  China,  branches  off  Horn  the  northern  edge  of 
tile  table-land  of  Yun-nan,  where  the  snowy  moimtains  are 
situated  (26"*  N.  lat  and  103''E.  long.),  and  runs  eastwards, 
passing  about  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Canton  as  far  as 
116°^.  long. ;  it  then  inclines  to  the  north-east,  in  which  di- 
rection it  continues  with  a  slight  bend  to  the  west  to  its  ter- 
mination on  the  sea  near  the  harbour  of  Ning-po,  opposite 
the  islands  of  Chusan.    Several  summits  of  this  range  rise 
above  the  snow-line,  west  of  HO"*  E.  long.,  where  sdso   it 
extends  to  a  ^reat  ^dth.    An  aboriginal  nation,  the  Mioa- 
tsee,  have  mamtained  their  independence  in  its  fastnesses. 
A  lateral  n^ige,  which  separates  the  Yang-tse-kiang  from  its 
tributary  the  Yuen-kiang,  and  extends  north-east  to  the 
centre  of  Cldna,  is  also  said  to  contain  some  summits  which 
rise  above  the  snow-line.    East  of  110°  no  snow-capped 
mountains  occur,  though  some  rise  to  a  great  elevation ; 
but  even  here  the  range  preserves  its  steep  and  rugged 
character.    Its  numerous  branches,  running  towards  the 
Formosa  Strait  and  the  Tung-Hai,  are  also  steep  and 
crac:gy,  but  those  extending  northward  are  of  inconsider- 
able elevation.    Three  mountain-  passes  are  known  to  tra- 
verse the  Nan-ling.    The  most  fieouented  is  to  the  north 
of  Canton,  where  tne  range  is  caUea  Mei-ling  (the  chain  of 
tlie  wild  plum-trees,  according  to  Klaproth),  and  hence  the 
])as3  is  called  Mei-ling  pass.    By  this  pass  goods  are  trans- 
ported from  Canton  mto  the  int^or  of  China.     Goods 
are  brought  in  boats  on  the  river  Pe-kiang  to  the  town  of 
Nan-yong-foo.    Between  this  town  and  t£at  of  Nan-gan- 
foo  is  the  pass  where  goods  are  caxiied  on  the  backs  of  men, 
for  about  24  miles  over  rocky  mountains.    This  is  the  only 
])lace,  between  Canton  and  Peking,  where  no  water  com- 
munication exists;  for  at  Nan-gan-foo  the  goods  are  again 
shipped  and  descend  the  Kan-kiang  and  afterwards  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  till  they  come  to  the  ^eat  canal.  The  ele- 
vation of  theMei-Ung  mountain-pass  is  estimated  by  Staun- 
ton to  be  8000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  second  pass  which 
in  known  occurs  near  28°  N.  lat  and  118°  E.  long,  between 
Kien-ning-foo  on  the  east, and  Kian-tchang-foo  on  the  west 
of  the  ran|[e,  and  though  the  mountains  are  very  steep  and 
rugged  it  IS  much  frequented ;  18,000  porters  are  conti- 
n  ually  employed  for  the  transport  of  goods.    The  third  road, 
which  is  a  little  fiirther  nortn,  connects  the  town  of  Kien- 
ning-foo  with  the  town  of 'Kin*tcheou-foo,  which  lies  on  the 
west  of  the  range*  Though  dilBcult  to  pass  it  is  much  used. 


The  twd  other  monntain-ranges,  the  Tajm-ling  and  the 
Pe-lin^,  are  immediately  connected  with  the  Ytm-ling,  the 
Tapa-hng  branching  off  south  of  33°  N.lat  andPe-ling  about 
36  .  The  Tapa-ling  runs  south  of  east  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  and  terminates  near  112°  E.  long,  north-east  of  the 
town  of  Koei-tcheou-foo.  It  divides  the  valley  of  the  Han- 
kiang  from  that  of  the  Yan^-tse-kiang,  and  rises  to  a  great 
height;  several  of  its  summits  exceed  the  snow-line,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Sjanku  Shan,  with  which  it  terminates.  The 
Pe-line,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tapa-liiig,  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Han-kiang  from  that  of  the  Hoai-no, 
orWei-ho,  an  aifluent  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  consequently  the 
two  great  river-systems  of  China  from  one  another.  It  conti- 
nues in  its  eastern  direction  to  113°  E.  long.,  and  this  por- 
tion of  the  range  is  high,  rugged,  and  steer.  At  1 13"*  it  de- 
clines to  the  south-east,  diminishing  considerably  in  eleva- 
tion and  ruggedness.  Having  attained  32°  N.  lat.  it  tumg 
aeain  to  the  east,  and  soon  subsides  into  a  chain  of  hills, 
which  terminates  on  the  western  shores  of  the  lake  Tsiao- 
hoo,  a  considerable  distance  east  of  Nanking.  The 
western  part  this  range  contains  several  snowy  mountains, 
thoueh  fewer  than  the  Tapa-ling.  The  obstacles  opposed 
by  these  two  chains  to  the  communication  between  the 
provinces  which  they  traverse  have  been  overcome  by  an 
artificial  road,  much  more  extensive  than  those  which  tra- 
verse the  Alps.  Beginning  at  the  antient  capital  of  Si- 
ngan-foo  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoai-ho  it  runs  in  the  valley 
of  that  river  west  past  Fong-tsiang-foo  to  a  place  named 
Pao-ki-hiang.  Near  this  place  begins  the  mountain-road 
which  is  conducted  over  deep  clefts  by  long  bridges,  and  is 
often  deep  cut  through  high  mountains.  It  then  descends 
from  the  Pe-ling  to  the  valley  of  the  Han-kaing,  which  it 
crosses  about  20  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Hang-tchong- 
fod.  It  then  traverses  the  Tapa-ling,  on  the  south  of  which 
it  terminates  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Kialing-kiang 
at  Tchao-hoa,  north  of  Kian-tcheou-foo.  This  artificial 
mountain- road  is  said  to  be  420  lis  or  nearly  150  miles 
long.  Its  continuation  leads  through  a  less  mountainous 
country,  traverses  the  town  of  Poa-kmg-foo,  and  terminates 
at  the  antient  capital  of  Tching-tu-foo. 

These  ranges  traverse  that  part  of  China  which  lies  south 
ofthe  Hoang-ho.  But  even  the  western,  and  greater  portion 
of  the  countries  north  of  that  river  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  high  and  rugged  mountains.  These  mountains  belong 
partly  to  the  northern  portion, of  the  Yun-ling,  which  joins 
the  Hoang-ho  at  it&  great  bend,  and  partly  are  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Inshan,  a  range  which  extends  round  the  bend 
of  the  river  on  the  west  and  north,  and  whose  offsets  enter 
China  between  that  bend  and  the  town  of  Peking  in  several 
ridges. 

The  whole  surikce  of  China  may  be  divided  into  the 
mountainous  country,  the  hilly  country,  and  the  great  plain. 
The  mountainous  country  comprehends  more  than  half  of 
the  whole,  and  the  meridum  of  112°  may  be  considered  its 
eastern  boundary,  but  to  the  north  of  the  Hoang-ho  it  ex« 
tends  as  fiir  as  114°.  AU  this  immense  tract  of  country  is 
covered  by  mountains  and  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
commonly  too  steep  and  rugged  to  admit  much  cultivation, 
but  a  great  part  of  them  is  covered  with  high  trees.  To- 
wards the  north  they  are  mostly  bare,  but  contain  immense 
bedsof  ooal.  The  valleys  axe  often  narrow,  but  being  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams,  their  fertile  soil  maintains  a 
numerous  population.  This  general  description,  however, 
applies  propeny,  in  edl  its  extent,  only  to  the  districts  north 
of  the  Tapa-ling  and  south  of  the  Nan-ling,  for  in  those 
between  these  two  ranges  the  mountains  are  less  steep,  and 
their  sides  are  commonly  cultivated  to  a  considerable  height 
The  valleys,  too,  are  much  wider,  and  the  level  land  sonae- 
times  extends  to  plains  of  considerable  width,  as,  fi)r  in- 
,  stance,  the  plain  of  Tching-tu-ibo,  which  is  perhaps  20  miles 
in  every  direction. 

Among  the  mountainous  districts  must  be  included  the 
tract  of  land  which  Ues  between  the  Nan-ling  and  the  sea ; 
but  vith  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
ofthe  range,  it  rather  resembles  the  countries  between  the 
Nan-ling  and  Tapa-ling  than  those  farther  north,  its  valleys 
being  genemUy  wide,  and  sometimes  expanding  into  plains, 
as,  for  instance,  the  pbiin  of  Canton.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  mountains  is  also  fit  for  cultivation. 
If  this  tract  is  added  to  the  other  mountainous  country,  it 
may  be  said,  that  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
&ce  of  China  are  of  this  character.  • 

The  hilly  country  lies  to  the  east  of  112  E.long.,  and 
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between  thk  meridian  and  the  eaetem  pelt  of  the'  Nan- 
ling,  and  extenda  north  to  the  hanka  of  the  Yang-tae-kianff. 
The  hOla,  though  in  manv  plaeee  ateep,  generally  nae  with 
a  gentle  ascent;  and,  ae  they  do  not  attain  a  great  elevation, 
their  udea  are  cultivated,  and  planted  with  rioe  on  the  ter- 
nu»  syatem.  Iheir  topa  are  covered  with  Ibreat  tieea,  gene- 
rally of  the  pine  kino,  which  are  careftilly  planted.  The 
levela  hetween  the  hiUa  are  somedmea  narrowed  into  val- 
leys, in  other  nlaoea  they  exfAnd  into  plains.  They  have 
generally  abunoance  of  water  in  their  riversp  and  there  are 
some  lakeai  of  which  the  largeat  are  the  Tung-ting  near  the 
oonfluence  of  the  Yuen-kiang  with  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and 
the  Po-yang,  not  ht  from  tne  mouth  of  the  Kan-kiang. 
The  ffmteet  p(»tion  of  the  sur&ce  ia  in  a  very  high  state 
of  cutivation. 

The  great  plain  ooctqyies  the  north-eastern  put  of  China. 
It  extendi  in  length  700  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  north  of 
Pekins^  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Yang-tae-kiang  and 
]Can-kiang[  (30°  N.  lat).  The  Yang-tae-kiang  may  be  oon- 
aidered  as  its  sonthem  boundary,  as  far  down  as  Ngan-king, 
whence  to  the  aea  it  ia  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  Ngan- 
king  to  the  sea,  through  Hang-tcheou-fim.  The  western 
boundary-line  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn  ftom  King- 
tcheou-foc^  a  town  aituated  on  the  Yaug-tse-kiang,  to  Hoai- 
king-foo,  on  the  Hoangp-ho,  and  hence  to  the  Great  Wall, 
about  50  miles  nmih-west  of  Pekii^r.  The  breadth  of  the 
plain  is  variona.  North  of  35"  N.  lat,  where  it  partly 
extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Hoang-hai,  and  partly  borders 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  range  or  Chang-tung, 
which  occupies  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  its  width  varies 
between  150  and  250  miles.  If  we  suppose  the  average 
breadth  to  be  200  miles,  this  portion  of  the  plain  covers  an 
area  of  70,000  square  miles.  Between  35"*  and  34"*  N.  lat 
the  plain  enlarges,  and  in  the  parallel  of  the  Hoang-ho  it 
exfeenda  more  uian  300  miles  east  and  west.  It  grows  still 
wider  to  the  south,  and  reaches  nearly  500  miles  inland  in 
the  paimllel  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  If 
we  auppoae  the  mean  hreadth  of  this  portion  of  the  plain  to 
be  400  miles,  it  occupies  a  surface  of  140,000  square  miles. 
Hie  whole  plain,  containing  210,000  square  miles,  is  seven 
times  as  large  as  that  of  Lombaidy,  with  which  it  may  be 
compared  in  many  respects. 

The  northern  part  of  the  plain  has  a  dry  e^ndy  soil,  im- 
pregnated in  many  parts  with  saline  matter,  and  destitute 
of  trees,  but  it  praauoes  millet  and  wheat  in  abundance. 
South  of  35°  N.  li^  the  whole  tract  along  the  coast  is  very  low 
and  swampy,  being  partlv  covered  with  numerous  lakes  and 
lagunes,  and  intersectea  by  numerous  water-courses,  both 
artificial  and  natural.  It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  rioe. 
Farther  inland  the  soil  is  more  firm  and  diy,  and  of  great 
Uftithiy,  which  is  increased  by  the  abundance  of  water 
drawn  from  the  rivers  and  small  lakes.  It  produces  rice, 
cotton,  wiieat,  and  tobacco.  The  southern  districts  bor- 
denntr  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  differ  from 
the  other  in  not  being  a  flat  level,  but  having  a  surface 
alr/titly  undulating,  on  which  even  a  range  of  hills  rises, 
ajt  tttf*  «a«item  prolongation  af  the  Pe-ling.  It  is  not,  how- 
«v<rr,  U*«M  fertile  than  the  other  districta.  Amon^  its  most 
T«l'iahli»  b ranches  t:^  agriculture  is  tea,  which  is  exten- 
%'^*'\y  «^ulti\ated  on  them;  low  hills  (between  30°  and  32" 

1  h«  rtttism  port  ion  of  this  plsin  is  traversed  by  the  Great 
•f  Imji*^uU  OriaU  which  bcipns  on  the  south  at  the  town 
'/f  If  «n7trh«ott-foo  <3<r  N.  Ut.),  and  extends  to  the  town  of 
L-riV  t»tu  4?h«;oa,  where  it  falls  into  the  river  Eu-ho  or 
W*n  »»/i.  lu  Umtfth  Aori^iderably  exceeds  500  miles  in  a 
m/ntfYttt  lifM,  afi4  \tr*A»ii\)\y  its  whole  length  may  be  700. 
f^rttw**  portbr^M  of  it  have  been  made  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  intrriKd  iuivmtion«  but  in  others  the  design  of  draining 
mtA  irrf/nttnit  the  adjacent  eountry  has  hwn  connected 
m.tU  it;  heri'^d  it  differs  widely  from  all  the  canals  made  i 
Wi  K'jfope.  Its  breadth  is  considerably  greater,  and  its 
w««#>^n  are  in  few  places  altogether  without  a  current  At 
a  ff^  points  it  is  cut  through  rocks ;  it  often  traverses  lakes 
*'iH  M«:tmp4  of  considerable  extent,  nmning  on  an  artificial 
citf-rmtion,  sometimes  20  feet  above  the  surfiiee  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  flood-gates,  bridges,  the  vessels  which  navigate  it, 
iad  ikm  mim^>«r  of  towns  and  villages  lining  its  banks^ 
•xett*  the  admiration  of  aQ  travellers.  Bv  this  canal,  and 
^he^Mvigable  riven,  Yanff-tJie-kian^  and  Kan-kian?  on  the 
'  ,  and  the  mrr^  Eu-b«>  and  Pei-ho  in  the  north,  goods 


yy  b*  tranmrted  by  water  from  the  foot  of  the  Mei^\ing 
— ~  ^'^  ^^  town  of 'Tongt*%eon-f30,  a  few  miles  distant  | 


firom  Peking.  That  portbn  of  the  eanaS  wliieh  liei  tooth 
of  the  Hoas^ho  was  made  in  the  aeventh  century,  or  aooti 
after,  but  the  more  northern  part  m  the  thirteenth,  by 
Kublai  Khan  and  his  successors,  when  the  Tartar  djnaaty 
had  removed  the  imperial  residence  from  Nanking  to 
Peking. 

The  fertility  of  its  eoil  and  the  advantages  resultmg  from 
the  internal  navigation  afforded  by  the  €rreat  Canal  and  its 
numerous  branches,  have  rendered  this  plain  the  mo^^t 
populous  spot  on  the  earth.  According  to  the  census  of 
1613,  the  ptovincea  which  it  comprises  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  177  milliona,  luunely,  Pe-tshe-li  28,  Chant une 
29,  Honan  23,  An-hoei,  or  Ngui-hoi,  34,  Kiang-su  37,  and 
Che-kiang  26.  Here  then*  as  Ritter  observes,  lives  a 
population  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wh6le  population  of 
Europe.  To  protect  thia  rich  plain  the  Great  Wall  w 
erected,  which  incloaea  China  on  the  northern  boundary, 
and  extenis  over  mountains  and  rivers  for  about  1400 
miles.  ^  This  great  work  was  constructed  rather  more  than 
2000  years  since,  or  about  200  years  before  the  Christian 
»ra,  by  the  first  universal  monarch  of  China,  as  a  dcfencv 
against  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Tartars,  who  have  never 
ceased  to  infest  the  country  to  the  south,  as  long  as  it  ha« 
been  subject  to  a  separate  dominion.  The  main  substance 
of  the  wall  is  earth  or  rubbish,  retained  on  each  side  by  a 
thick  casing  of  stone  and  brick,  and  terraced  bv  a  platform 
of  souare  tues.  It  bounds  the  whole  north  of  China,  ex- 
tenoing  along  the  frontiers  of  three  provinces,  a  distance  of 
nearly  19"  or  longitude.  From  its  eastern  extremity  there 
is  an  extensive  stockade  of  wooden  piles,  enclosing  the 
country  of  Mougden,  and  which  in  some  European  maps 
has  been  erroneously  represented  as  a  continuation  of  the 
solid  barrier.  The  total  height  of  the  wall,  as  observed  b} 
an  ensfineer  officer  in  Lord  Macartnesr's  embassy,  is  20  feet, 
on  a  Tfetsis  of  stone  projecting  2  feet  under  the  brick-work, 
and  about  the  same  in  neight  The  thickness  of  the  whole 
wall  at  the  base  is  25  feet,  diminishing  to  23  at  the  platform. 
The  towers  are  40  feet  square  at  the  base,  diminishing  to 
30  at  the  top,  and  about  37  foet  in  height.  The  thinness  oi 
the  parapet  of  the  wall,  being  only  18  inches,  justifies  the 
contusion  that  it  was  not  intended  to  resist  cannon ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  comparati%cl) 
modem  in  China,  however  antient  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. 

Numerous  rivers  drain  and  water  China,  but  by  &r  the 
greater  number  flow  into  the  Hoano-  bo  and  Yang-tsk- 
KiAifQ^  which  are  among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  elobe. 
Among  the  rivers  which  do  not  belong  to  the  systems  ofthaete 
two  great  rivers^  two  require  notice  here,  the  Pei-bo  and 
the  Ta-si-kiang.  The  Pei-ho  or  White  River  rises  on  tlu* 
mountains  north-west  of  Peking,  near  the  Great  Wall,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  the  town  of  Tou^- 
tcheou-fbo,  a  fow  miles  east  of  Peking,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  for  large  river-boats.  Continuing  in  the  same 
direction,  it  unites  with  the  Eu-ho,  a  much  laiver  rivf  r 
than  the  Pei-ho  itself,  which  rises  near  the  banks  uf 
the  Hoang-ho,  and  running  in  a  north-east  direction  fe^ 
connected  with  the  Great  Canal  at  the  town  of  Lin-tchin- 
tcheou :  the  remainder  of  its  course  mav  be  considered  a^ 
the  continuation  of  the  canal.  The  tiaes  come  up  neaily 
to  the  place  where  the  Eu-ho  meets  tlie  Pei-ho,  a  aistajK*tr 
of  more  than  eighty  miles.  Hence  to  the  sea  the  Pei-bo 
runs  nearly  due  east,  and  at  its  mouth  has  a  bar  whirh 
at  low  tides  has  only  two  or  three  foet  water  upon  it ;  but 
at  high  tides,  which  here  rise  five  or  six  feet,  the  bar  dwA 
not  prevent  the  flat-bottomed  Chinese  junks  from  enteriiw 
the  river.  There  is  perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  wfaicu 
is  navigated  by  so  manv  vessels  as  the  Pei-ho. 

The  Ta-si-kiang,  or  tne  river  of  Canton,  rises  east  of  the 
town  of  Yunnan  (103°  S.  long.)*  and  runs  the  first  half  of 
its  course  in  a  narrow  valley  between  high  mountains,  and 
the  other  half  in  a  wide,  fertile,  and  well-eultivated  ooe : 
towards  its  mouth  it  drains  the  plain  of  Canton,  and  rr 
ceives  the  Pe-kiang.  The  general  direction  of  its  course  i> 
from  west  to  east,  and  it  seems  to  be  navigated  to  a  oon- 
siderable  distance. 

Climate.— 'In  regard  to  &e  dimate  of  China,  a  dtstin> 
guishing  fbature  is  the  unusual  excess  in  which  heat  and 
cold  prevail  in  some  parts  of  the  empire  at  opposite  seasons 
of  the  year;  as  well  as  the  low  average  of  the  tnermomeier  in 
comparison  with  the  latitude.  AUnough  Peking  is  nearly 
a  degree  to  the  south  of  Na[dei,  the  latitude  of  the  former 
place  being  39*  6^,  of  the  latter,  40"  60^,  the  mean  temp«- 
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it  eaUed  iha  medaUiam  pheiiant,  from  a  beaatlAil  mem- 
brane of  resplendent  fealhen  which  is  disnAayed  or  con- 
traetad  aeeordinc  as  the  animal  is  aifected.  China  abounds 
in  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds*  and  |Mrticolarly  in  immense  flocks 
of  geese,  observable  durinff  winter  near  Canton.  The 
yuen^ymift  a  teal  of  splendid  plumage,  has  been  called  the 
'  mandann  duck,'  ana  is  remarkabfo  for  the  attachment 
between  the  male  and  female.  The  fishing  corrorant,  em- 
ployed on  the  ahallow  lakes  of  the  country  in  capturing 
fish,  baa  been  described  as  a  brown  pelican  with  white 
throat;  bodjr  whitish  beneath,  spotted  with  brown;  tail 
rounded;  irides  blue,  and  bill  yellow.  Amon^  the  nuscel- 
laneous  birds  of  China  may  be  enumerated  quails  which  are 
often  trained  to  fight ;  the  common  ringdove,  of  which  great 
numbers  breed  in  tiie  woods  about  Canton;  and  the  pecu* 
liar  crow  of  the  country,  marked  with  white  about  the  neck. 

Of  reptiles,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  largest  kinds  of 
saurians,  as  the  crocodile  and  alligator,  are  unknown  even 
as  far  south  as  Canton,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
population  and  traffic  that  exists  on  toe  rivers.  Great 
numbers  of  the  small  lizard  tribes  are  visible  during  the 
hot  months,  some  of  them  infesting  trees  and  shrubs,  while 
others  inhabit  holes  in  rocks  or  old  walls.  Several  fresh- 
water tortoises  have  been  lately  sent  home,  and  two  new 
genera  of  batrachians,  or  the  frop  kind,  are  described  by 
Mr.  Gray.  Notwithstanding  its  situation  under  the  tropic. 
Canton  is  little  infested  by  the  venomous  kinds  of  serpents; 
the  species  most  dreaded  is  a  smallish  slender  snake, 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  length,  called  by  the  Chinese 
'  the  black  and  white,'  from  being  surrounded  from  head 
to  tail  with  alternate  rings  of  those  colours. 

Of  fishes,  a  large  col&ction  of  Chinese  specimens  has 
been  lodged  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
ffoldcn  carp  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds,  and 
nas  long  been  bred  in  Europe  from  the  original  specimens 
which  were  carried  by  the  Dutch  first  to  Java  and  thence 
to  Holland.  Of  edible  sea  fish,  the  best  kinds  near  Canton 
are  a  sort  of  rock-ood,  and  a  flat  fish  called  Tsdng-yu  by 
the  Chinese,  and' pomfret' by  Europeans.  Soles  are  good 
and  plentiAil,  but  the  fish  most  valued  by  native  epicures 
is  the  sturgeon. 

Amon^  insects,  the  locust  commits  great  ravages  occa- 
sionally m  particular  districts,  and  rewards  are  given  lor 
its  destruction.  Some  of  the  most  poisonous  tribes,  as 
scorpions,  are  not  met  with  at  Canton ;  but  the  centipede, 
whicn  the  Chinese  call  by  exactly  the  same  name  of  p^-tso, 
'  hundred  feet,'  is  common.  A  monstrous  spider  has  been 
seen,  inhabiting  trees,  and  attaining  to  a  size  and  strength 
that  enable  it  to  devour  small  birds  entangled  in  its  webs. 
Dr.  Abel  notices  the  Scarabtvus  mnlossw,  the  Cerambyx 
/arinoiuM^  and  the  mole-cricket  of  a  large  size.  At  a 
ta  >Qntain  lying  eastward  of  Canton,  called  Lo-fow-shan, 
xis-rt  mre  butterflies  of  a  gigantic  size  and  very  briUiant 
'^  u  ^.r*.  a  M^ledion  of  which  are  sent  annually  to  Peking. 
jLft  >?-vi-»;i^  or  wax-tree,  affords  nourishment  to  an 
.'^.H--  iFi  .'.i  jk  »u proved  to  belong  to  the  Coccus  tribe,  but 
»  : .'  I  Us*  \^r*T  »«rt  been  correctly  ascertained. 
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obtained  from  the  stem,  which,  not  being  abow  an  ueh  or 
two  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  a  circular  manner,  and  the  cylin- 
der in  this  manner  rolled  out  and  flattened.'  The  San/or. 
or  China  root  of  commerce,  commonly  known  as  a  sudorific, 
may  be  seen  growing  near  Canton.  That  valuable  me«h- 
cine  rhubarb  is  cultivated  to  the  northward,  in  tlie  ool^l 
and  mountainous  province  of  Shensy.  The  Chinese  iasauiu 
an  inferior  cinnamon,  is  grown  in  ICufing-sy,  and  largely 
exported  in  European  ships. 

Among  the  mtfst  remarkable  fruits  of  China  are  three 
distinct  species  of  orange,  as  different  as  one  sort  of  fr^ii 
can  be  from  another  of  the  same  genus.  The  first  is  the 
'  China  orange'  of  Europe ;  the  second  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  but  very  sweet,  and  with  a  highly  aromatic  rind ; 
the  third,  and  perhaps  best  sort,  has  a  deep  crimson  rind 
when  ripe,  quite  detached  from  the  fruit,  the  lobea  of  which 
are  almost  loose,  and  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  net-work 
of  fibres.  Another  description  of  atru9t  of  the  lemon 
kind,  by  the  exercise  of  some  horticultural  ingenuity,  » 
made  to  run  entirely  into  rind,  the  whole  terminating  at 
the  head  in  long  narrow  processes  like  fingers,  whence  it 
has  obtained  the  appellation  of  F5-show,  *  the  hand  of  Fo.* 
Among  the  peculiar  fruits  of  China,  the  Liehi  has  been 
naturiuized  in  Bengal.  Another  of  the  Dimocarpua  son, 
called  Loong-yen,  or  '  dragon's  eye,'  is  much  smaller,  and 
has  a  smoother  skin.  T&  Lo^uai  is  a  fine  fruit  (when 
well  ripened)  of  the  Mespilus  kmd.  The  Wampee,  as  it  is 
called  at  Canton,  has  been  compared  to  the  gooseberry, 
which  it  resembles  only  in  size ;  its  fruit,  which  grows  ui 
bunches  on  a  good  sized  tree,  has  a  yellow  skin,  indot^nu; 
a  rather  acid  pulp  that  surrounds  two  or  three  seeds  ut  a 
green  colour.  At  the  head  of  cultivated  flowers  tlie  Chines 
place  the  Nelumbium,  in  consideration  of  both  its  beaut) 
and  utility.  The  seeds,  in  form  and  size  like  an  acorn  with- 
out its  cup,  resemble  nuts  in  flavour:  the  roots  are  sltcvd 
and  eaten  as  fruit  Another  highly  esteemed  flower  is  tU* 
Oleafragrans^  allied  to  the  olive  of  Europe,  and  remarkahle 
for  the  fine  scent  of  its  blossoms.  The  famous  Afow-tdn. 
or  Tree-peony,  flourishes  only  in  the  north  of  the  emfun'. 
A  flower  much  cultivated  is  the  Chrysanthemum  Jndiru.'., 
valued  for  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  colours,  and  iu>v 
common  in  this  country.  The  Choo-ldn  (Chloranthus  in- 
conspicuus)  is  used  in  scenting  the  tea  that  bears  its  uamf. 

The  variety  of  surface  through  the  wide  extent  of  t!.o 
empire  affords  a  rich  fund  of  minerals  and  metals.  Tbt* re 
can  exist  no  doubt  of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal  thn>u^a- 
out  China,  nor  of  its  general  use,  which  we  find  from  Mar'-u 
Polo  was  known  to  them  before  its  -adoption  in  Eur<  'jt> 
Lime  they  possess  in  all  its  combinations.  The  dark  k:ri . 
marble  used  at  Canton  is  coarse,  and  unsusceptible  of  a  tn.r 
polish;  the  shops  contain  large  quantities  of  stria i.d 
gvpsum  or  alabaster.  At  the  head  of  minerals  the  Cha)c&< 
place  their  famous  yu  stone,  which  is  nephrite,  or  jade.  A« 
the  country  abounds  in  the  primitive  rocks,  it  is  con^^ 

Jiuentlv  rich  in  metals.  Gold  is  obtained  in  the  native  tAMe 
rom  tne  sands  of  the  rivers  in  Vun-ndn,  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Burmese  country,  well  known  for  its  richness  in  tliat 
metal ;  in  Yun-nUn  also  silver  mines  are  worked.  Ordinan 
copper  comes  from  Yun-nan  and  Kuei-chow,  and  an  abui.^ 
ance  of  malachite,  or  green  copper-ore,  is  obtained  near  the 
great  lake  in  Hoo-kuang.  The  famous  pS-tung,  or  whito 
copper,  which  takes  a  polish  not  unlike  silver,  obmes  fn  tu 
Yun-nSn :  a  considerable  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  obtauuu 
in  Kuei-chow ;  and  there  is  a  rich  mine  of  tutenague  or 
zinc  in  Hoo-p^. 

Government — ^The  government  of  China  is  in  principle  au 
absolute  despotism,  and  the  succession  depends  on  the  ^u\ 
and  nomination  of  the  reigning  emperor.  The  authority  nt 
a  father  over  his  family  is  well  known  to  be  the  exein][.!  jr 
or  type  of  political  rule  in  the  countr}'.  It  is  the  object  • : 
the  first  of  the  '  ('our  Books' of  Confucius  to  inculca*. 
that  from  the  knowledge  and  government  of  oneself  niu-; 
proceed  the  proper  economy  and  government  of  a  funi  .\ : 
and  from  the  government  of  a  family,  that  of  a  pr\>\ii;. 
and  of  a  kingdom.  The  emperor  is  called  the  tatlK^r 
the  empire ;  the  viceroy  of  the  province  over  which  .  • 
presides;  and  the  mandarin,  or  magistrate,  of  the  <-  ^ 
which  he  governs;  and  the  father  of  every  (kmily  u  i  . 
absolute  ruler  of  his  own  household.  'There  is  n 
thing  more  remarkable,'  observes  Mr.  Davis,  'in  tl  t  • 
ritual,  and  in  their  criminal  code,  than  the  exact  paral- 
lel which  is  studiously  kept  up  between  the  relatione  i\ 
which  every  person  stands  to  his  own  parant,  and  to  tli« 
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wfaieh  tboM  liuiuliM  UTe  and  are  nMiBteiiiad*  It  i^&i 
venal  tystem  of  clubbing  on  the  most  eoonomieal  phn,  and 
the  claima  of  kindred  being:  nniTenalW  admitted  and  en- 
forced, the  property  of  families  i»  made  to  maintain  the 
greatest  number  possible.  Another  political  caoae  ia  the 
obstacle  thai  exists*  both  in  law  and  prqudioe»  to  emigra- 
tioa  Besides  the  statute  in  the  penal  code,  wlueh  pu- 
nishes this  offence  according '  to  the  law  against  oommnni- 
cating  with  rebels  and  enemies,'  the  abandonment  of  his 
native  place,  and  of  the  tombs  of  his  anceston,  is  alwqrs 
abhorrent  to  the  mind  of  a  Chinese.  To  the  above  list  of 
canses  tending  to  produce  the  excessive  population  of  duna, 
must  be  addeS  the  uninterrupted  peace  which  has  been  en- 
joyed by  that  country  since  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  Manchow  dynasty*  a  period  now  considerably  exceeding 
a  century. 

Under  the  circumstances  above  briefly  enumerated,  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  admitting  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
population  which  has  been  given  from  various  authorities, 
invoWinur,  however,  statements  occasionally  so  contradictory 
that  it  seemb  not  altogether  easy  to  come  to  any  satis&etory 
result  as  to  the  aetaial  number.  Grosier  made  the  popula- 
tion in  1743  amount  to  198  or  200  millions.  Tneiw  is 
rmtUiiisc  incredible  in  this,  considering  that  the  aien  of 
Chins  Pnvper  is  eleven  times  that  of  the  British  IslsdV^. 
But  an  com  panne  it  with  the  333  millions  of  Lord  Hacsrt- 
iK^'s  zuxb-^.ty.  ju$t  fiftv  years  afterwards,  an  increase  of 
ooDsiders'iir  more  than  iialf  within  that  period  seems  very 
lure.  When  t^ae  census  was  taken  by  Kien-loong,  a  little 
heij.e  L^^rd  HseartoeT's  embassy,  that  emperor  issued  a 
vr.^  iLmAUon  aadrcMed  to  the  viiole  of  his  subjectSt  calling 
^^  ail  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  to  economise  the  gifts 
of  £Mfiv«a,  ar.d  by  iudu&tiy  to  increase  the  quantity;  ibr, 
obfterv  iriz  tiie  increase  of  population  since  the  period  ^  the 
c«iTW(iie«t,  he  looks  forward  with  deep  concern  to  the  future, 
wlien  the  numbcn  of  the  people  shall  have  exceeded  the 
means  of  snbsiitence.  According  to  this  highest  authority 
then,  a  veiy  great  increase  had  re^ly  taken  place ;  but  when 
we  come  to  the  particulars,  they  seem  to  stagger  aJl  belief. 
The  emperor  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  49th  year  of  Kdnff-hy, 
the  second  sovereign  of  his  fiunDy  (and  under  the  old  system 
of  the  poll-tax),  the  population  of  the  empire  was  mted  at 
about  23,312,000 ;  and  that  by  the  late  census,  according  to 
returns  from  all  the  provinces,  it  amounted  to  307,467,200. 
Unl(*ss  some  way  can  be  found  of  reconciling  such  an  ac- 
count with  bare  possibility,  it  seems  unworthy  of  serious 
acceptance.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  was  actually  unsubdued  in  the  reign  of  Kfing- 
hy.  The  southern  parts  of  the  emnire  held  out  obstinately 
azainst  the  Tartars,  and  some  of  them  were  long  governed 
Ia  irifiepcndent  Chinese  rulers.  These  then  for  the  time 
inu<^t  have  been  excluded  from  a  census  of  the  subjects  of 
tiR'  Maiirhdw  dynasty.  Again  we  must  call  to  mind  thai 
tiw  cA.*nh\nk  so  remarkable  for  its  small  amount  under  King* 
in  «u«  with  reference  to  a  poll-tax,  and  to  military  service, 
i«o  «>bj<*^*ts  wiiich  were  of  all  others  the  least  calculated, 
durirt'/  an  unsettled  and  half-subdued  state  of  the  country, 
to  CMoure  a  correct  or  full  return.  The  Manchow  oonauest 
u  ^'i)«J.  }>y  tlie  combined  effects  of  war  and  flight,  to  have 
n*ritir(*(l  the  pr)pulati')n  of  China  to  less  than  half  its  amount 
iiri'Wr  thn  Mui«£  rare  ;  but  the  conquest  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  aim  >ht  unexampled  peace  and  prosperity  during  a 
period  coHBiderably  exceeding  a  century.  A  census,  sud, 
on  the  suthority  of  a  Chinese  statistical  work,  to  have  been 
taken  in  1812,  goes  beyond  the  amount  given  to  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, and  makes  tiie  population  reacn  the  number  of 
3f)U/i7'9,M97.  Our  faith  in  this  must  of  course  be  deter- 
mined bvthe  degree  of  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  Chinese 
census.  The  account  is  said  to  be  made  up  fkrnn  the  returns 
received  in  deUil  from  every  villsge  in  the  empire,  in  which 
the  houses  are  provided  with  what  is  called  a  mun-pae,  or 
'door-tables,'  on  which  are  inscribed  all  the  individuals  of  a 
family.  The  listo  are  transmitted  thsough  several  channela 
before  they  reach  Peking,  and  may  therefore  occasionally,  if 
not  always,  be  liable  to  falsification  by  those  who  wish  to 
flatter  tlie  emperor  with  the  idea  of  increaae.  Taking  the  area 
of  China  at  1,200,000  square  miles,  in  round  numbers,  we 
should  have  the  latest  estimate,  300  inhabitants  on  a  squara 
mile,  which  is  more  than  England  or  Holland  posseases. 

Revenues. — The  revenues  4)f  Cliina  are  derived  principally 
from  a  land-tax,  and  the  monopoly  of  salt,  to  whion  are  to  be 
added  something  for  customs  and  transit-dutiea.  At  the 
Manchow  oonquart  a  o^pitatiM  «r  fott-twww  iai^MKi, 


after  be  taken  from  the  land-owners.  The  subject  of  tK 
Chinese  revenues  seems  never  before  to  have  been  ver^ 
clearly  understood.  From  the  produce  uf  taxation  in  each 
province,  the  tieasurer  of  that  province  deducts  the  ci\U 
and  militazv  expenses,  and  all  outlays,  whether  lor  puLUc 
wmrks  or  otnerwise,  remitting  the  suiplus  to  Pekinc  either 
in  money  or  kind.  This  siuplus  haa  been  the  oiuy  point 
deariy  asoertained,  and  it  has  been  very  erroneously  mu*- 
taken  for  the  groaa  amount  of  the  revenue.  The  (tifficulty 
of  aaoertaining  the  real  expense  that  attends  the  admini>- 


the  aUowanees  of  public  servanta,  especially  at  Pekinsr*  d» 
weU  aa  of  the  stipends  of  imperial  relativea,  ia  paid  in  thi 
shape  of  rations  and  suppliea.  Du  Halde  statea  the  total 
revenue  of  the  empire,  indudinff  the  provinces,  at  *  about 
200  miliums  of  tacis  (or  upwaros  of  60  millions  sterlinsr). 
of  which  only  12  millions  stening  are  transmitted  to  Pekinu/ 
llie  aocuracv  of  the  latter  amount  aeems  pretty  nearly  con- 
Armed  by  what  appeared  in  a  Peking  gaiette  of  1833.  A 
Tartar  officer  thoein  states,  'that  the  whole  reoeipu  at 
Peking  do  not  exceed  40  miUions  of  tads,  which  is  12  or  U 
millions  steriing : '  again,  it  appeaxa  from  a  statement  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Morrison,  that  the  surplus  from  land-ta.v 
tranamitted  to  Peking  by  two  provinces,  waa  5  millions  of 
taela,  whieh,  taken  aa  an  average  for  eighteen  proviucL-m, 
would  give  45  miUiona;  but  one  or  two  of  thcan  aappl> 
maeh  below  that  average^  and  the  trae  total  may  thtetefore 
be  40  milliona,  aa  above. 

Xotot.'— We  poanem  a  translation  of  theTartar-Chinese  penal 
code,  fix>m  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  of  this  specimen  of  le- 
gislation a  very  advantageoua  eompariaon  with  other  Asiatic 
svstems  haa  been  made  by  an  able  critic  in  the  '  Edinbunch 
Review.'  '  When  (says  he)  we  turn  from  the  ravings  of 
the  Zendaveata,  or  liie  Puranaa,  to  the  tone  of  sense  and  of 
business  of  this  C^iinese  collection,  we  seem  to  be  passing 
from  darkness  to  light;  from  the  drivellings  of  dotage  to 
the  exerdse  of  an  improved  undeiatanding ;  and  redundant 
and  minute  aa  these  laws  aie^  in  many  particulan,  we 
scarcely  know  any  European  code  that  is  at  once  ao  copious 
and  so  consistent,  or  that  is  neariy  so  free  from  intricacy, 
bigotry,  and  fiction.  In  everything  relating  to  political 
freedom  or  individual  independence,  it  is,  indeed,  wofuUi 
defective ;  but  for  the  repression  of  disorder,  and  the  sentk 
coercion  of  a  vast  population,  it  appears  to  us  to  oe,  in 
general,  equally  mild  and  efficacious.'  If  we  estimate 
Chinese  legislation  by  iu  result,  we  shall  find  it  laa  Sir 
Oeorge  Staunton  observes)  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
hvpouiesis  of  a  verv  bad  government,  or  a  very  vicious  state 
or  society.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had  long  been  in  Persia  and 
India,  pronounced  China  '  superior  to  the  other  oountnt-ft 
of  Asia,  both  in  the  art  of  government  and  the  general 
aspect  of  society ; '  and  adda, '  that  the  laws  are  more  genis 
rally  known,  and  more  equally  administered ;  that  thoee  ex- 
amples of  oppression,  aooompanied  with  infliction  of  bar- 
barous punishment,  which  offend  the  eye  and  distress  the 
feelings  of  the  most  hurried  treveOer  in  other  Asiatic 
oountriea,  are  soarcely  to  be  met  with  in  CSuna;  that  the 
proportion  which  the  middling  orders  bear  to  the  otlier 
daases  of  the  cwnmunity  appeared  to  be  considerable ;  that« 
compared  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of  Indis^ 
an  mipression  waa  produced  Idghly  fitvouraole  to  the  com- 
pareti  ve  situation  of  the  lower  or&rs.'  It  ia  a  popular  maxim 
with  the  Chinese,  that  to  violate  the  law  is  the  same  crime 
in  the  emperor  as  in  a  subject.  *  This  plainly  intimates 
(observes  Mr.  Davis)  that  there  are  certain  sanctions  which 
the  people  in  general  look  upon  as  superior  to  the  wffi  of  the 
sovereign  himielf:  these  are  contained  in  their  sacred  books, 
whose  principle  is  literally,  saiut  popuii  iuprema  Ux  ;  and 
however  muoh  this  prindde  may  at  times  be  violated  under 
the  pressure  of  a  foreign  Tartar  dominioiv  it  nevactlkelcss 
continues  to  be  leoogniaed,  and  must  donbtkas  eouerciae 
more  or  leas  Influanee  on  the  conduct  of  the  govenunanu' 

Mend  CharaeUr.  ^.— The  moral  rharaeter  of  the  Qn- 
neae  people  is  a  oompound  of  bad  and  good  traiti^  whieh,  as 
usual,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  their  politicil  and 
social  system.  The  late  Dr.  Morrison  seams  to  nava  foraiad 
a  fair  estiraata    of  a  nation  with  whon  ha  waa  battar 
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10.  Fo-KMiu  or  Fodnn.  «xtonds  aver  the  noimtuiiotti 
country  on  the  diores  of  the  see  opposite  the  iduid  of  For- 
mosa. Some  of  the  summits  of  the  Nmn-ling  nmse  here  rise 
to  a  mat  height,  but  do  wA  attain  the  perpetual  snow^line. 
The  nigher  parts  of  some  of  the  mountain-ridges  aie  bare ; 
others  are  eoreied  with  trees*  but  in  its  e3ctensiTe  and  line 
>'alleys  aU  the  commercial  productions  of  China  are  met 
with,  exeept  perhaps  vamisL  Its  plantations  of  tea  are 
extensive,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  black  tea  is  grown 
heie.  Hie  inhabitants  of  this  proTinee  are  noted  for  their 
industry,  and  still  more  tat  their  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
theur  love  of  emigration.  The  numerous  settlements  of 
Chinese  in  the  islands  of  India  and  the  countries  without 
the  Ganges  have  been  formed  bv  them,  and  are  continually 
increasing  by  new  adventurers  from  Fo-kisn.  The  capita 
IS  Fu-tcheou-foo,  on  the  river  Mingfaob  over  which  a  hndse 
IS  built  of  thirty-three  arches  of  fine  white  stone.  Tfie 
largest  Chinese  vessels  can  come  up  almost  to  the  wall  of 
the  city,  the  maritime  commerce  of  which  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  its  uopulation  greater  than  that  of  Ouiton. 
Tsnen-tcheou-foo,  between  Fu-cheou-foo  and  Amoy,  is  like- 
wise a  laige  town.  A  great  number  of  vessels  sail  hence 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  has  a  bridge  buQt  over 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  300  pieis  of  black  stone.  Here  is 
also  the  harbour  of  Amor,  which  was  formerly  visited  by 
Suropeana.    [AxoY.l 

1 1.  Quang-tun,  or  Gsnton,  extends  over  the  whole  south- 
ern coast  from  117^  B.  kmg.  to  the  very  boundary  of  Go- 
chin-China,  and  is  likewise  mountainous,  but  its  mountains 
are  not  so  h%fa  as  those  in  Fo-kian.  It  has  a  ereat  number 
of  fine  and  wide  valleys,  and  the  plain  about  Canton 
is  of  considerable  extent:  it  produces  all  the  commercial 
commodities  of  China,  except  tea  and  varnish.  The  num- 
ber of  its  baibouia  is  considerable,  but  Canton  is  alone 
visited  bv  Buropeans.  This  town  is  the  capital  of  the  pio- 
vuKc.  (CjLSTfox.]  Focban,  lying  south-west  of  Canton, 
at  a  di^laiwy  of  ahcnit  30  miles,  is  said  to  contain  a  population 
of  one  millioii  of  souk,  and  to  have  numerous  manu&ctures 
of  silk,  ootton,  china-ware,  and  colours. 

12.  Quane-si,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Ts-si-kiang, 
B  coTcicd  with  mountains :  the  valleys,  which  are  general^ 
narrow,  occupy  a  small  portion  of  its  sur&ce.  The  moun- 
tains beloo^a?  to  the  Nan-ling  range,  enclosing  the 
Dcrthera  side  o^  the  province,  rise  to  a  great  height  and 
scene  summits  above  the  perpetual  snow-line.  The  forests 
«ci  the  derhviues  of  the  hills  are  extensive.  Its  productions 
are  rme.  sdk,  and  timber,  and  it  is  supDosed  to  contain  gold 
aad  <<ber  metals.  A  mountainous  dis^ict,  towards  the 
ttriLera  boundary  of  this  province,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Tr  •sane-Cahai^  an  aborisinal  and  independent  tribe,  dijforinflr 
fr.^m  the  Chinese  in  Unena^e  and  manners.  The  capitu 
tf  jht  piuiuiLc  Kuci-ling-lBO,  lies  in  a  narrow  but  fine 

1 S.  Cnn-tcbeow,  to  the  north  of  Qnang-si,  is  one  of  the 
iBiKC  mr^TDtsTOTj*  pRninces  of  China,  being  traversed  in 
al  s'^  jc^inh  by  the  hurbest  portion  of  the  Nan-ling  range, 
«rrcnu  fsunmits  of  wiuch  are  always  covered  wiui  snow. 
Ix  '.hex  BKcmtains  live  the  Seng  Miso-tsee,  an  aboriginal 
Xritid.  n  ho  LJ[er  m  laneuaee  and  manners  from  the  Chinese, 
and  a^.CT  make  war  on  them.  Many  fortresses  have  been 
cswrosd  K  *»be  narrow  parts  of  the  i^eys  to  slop  their  in- 
cLj-bi-tni^  Ii»  pTLid^Mrcii-ns  are  timber  and  metals,  gold, 
!»i-''«.  k.e«  I'lil  cf^eniHy  oofyper  and  quicksilver.  The 
ckivrjL  j»  Kupr-TiLiur-iM,  a  comparatively  small  town,  its 
crrun  beior  nat  much  more  ihan  two  miles. 

.  ^  y  tUi-i^M^  ibe  most  scpuih- western  province,  bordering 
oi  Cam^ljx^-Gljisk  Sam,  and  the  Birman  empire,  forms  an 
en^enh^  t  bu:  une^ffo  tabie-land,  studded  hoe  and  there 
V  i;l  i^isx  mouuutjiife.  ca^eciany  towards  the  north,  where 
Uitsn  arr  anenu  anow-r&piped  summits.  The  mountains 
limnrUfr  tne  Mtuih.  tm  \hf  bcouDdary  line  of  the  Birman 
enip  j^  auL  Suun.  anr  iiihail>ii«d  by  a  tribe  of  mountaineers, 
cai^ct.  LtMub.  or  lx*wah»  vbo  are  only  nominally  dependent 
ot  ttit-  Ctime»e.  Itt  commeirdl  wealth  consists  of  the 
|/r-«u-^  of  lb-  mines.  fri»<d,  silver,  copper,  Si^e^  and  oi 
Xh  lorast^  which  conUi^n  timber  trees,  and  several  kinds 
t/  Turt  Miivd.  Ttkc  capital.  Tun-nan-foo,  situated  on 
tm  i*f«ss:  mountamiius  part  of  tl>e  table-land,  is  a  con- 
riuvTAiiit.  place,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the 
Ijirmaij  emnire.  A  murU-frequentcd  road,  running  mostly 
vf  the  bank»>  of  the  Yang-iM^kian^,  connects  this  town 
smh  the  loieruir  pnn  u»rc»  uf  China,  and  another  passes 
AflMkUNMt  ID  Yaitg'tcnanc-foo.  another  considerable  town. 


perhaps  larger  than  Tun-nan.  From  this  plaM  the  road 
continues  to  the  Irawaddi  river,  and  to  Bhanmo^  in  the 
Birman  empire.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  this 
route.    [Birman  Emfirb.] 

15.  Se-tchn-an,  the  largest  of  the  provinces,  is  nenrly 
everywhere  enclosed  bv  nigh  mountain-chains,  and  iu 
interior  is  traversed  by  lower  mnges.  Its  valleys  are  com- 
monly wide,  and  often  expand  into  plains.  The  sofl  is  rich, 
and  produces  every  kind  of  grain,  ss  well  as  rice  an4 
sugar,  in  abundance ;   but  its  commercial  riches  consist 

frmcipally  of  silk,  timber,  and  different  kinds  of  metahi. 
ts  okpitaX  Tching-too-foo,  situated  on  an  island  ibrmed  by 
the  Min-kiang,  in  an  extensive  and  richly-cultivated  plain, 
is  a  place  of  considemble  trade,  and  very  populous.  Korj- 
tcheou-foo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ysng-tse-kiang,  is  one  o. 
the  most  commercial  places  in  the  interior  of  China,  and 
veiy  populous. 

16.  Shen-si  is  more  covered  with  rugged  mountains  tbha 
Se-tchtt-an,  and  contains  a  much  smaller  portioned  culti- 
vable land ;  yet  the  wide  valleys  through  which  the  Wei*fao 
and  Han-hiang  run  are  very  fertile,  and  prodiice  abun- 
dance of  wheat,  millet,  and  pulse,  but  little  iice.  The 
capital  is  Si-ngan-fbo,  on  the  Wei-ho,  once  the  metropolis  of 
the  whole  empire,  a  town  so  lar^  that  it  is  compared  with 
Peking  itself;  it  is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade. 

17.  Shan-si  is  still  more  mountainous  than  Shen-si ;  it 
has  one  wide  and  fertile  vslley  along  the  banks  of  the  Fen- 
ho,  or  Fien-ho^  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with 
viQages  and  towns.  It  exports  wheat,  millet,  raisina,  iron, 
and  coaL  The  capital  is  Tai-yiien-foo,  a  large  place,  with 
considerable  manufactures  in  silk  and  carpets,  and  some 
trade.  Tai-tong-foo  is  one  of  the  principal  fortified  places 
near  the  Great  WalL 

18.  Kan-si,  the  most  north-western  province  of  Chins, 
consists  of  the  western  portion  of  Chen-si,  to  which  has  been 
addedja  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  land,  which  extends 
fi&r  westward  to  the  centre  of  Asia.  This  tract  has  been 
added  with  the  view  of  sepanting  the  warlike  and  wan- 
dering tribes,  which  inhabit  the  table-lands  to  the  north 
and  west  of  China,  from  one  another,  and  of  prevenUng 
their  incursions  into  Qiina.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince is  studded  with  high  and  many  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, and  the  western  extends  over  the  stony  and  sandj 
deserts  of  Central  Asia ;  the  whole  is  a  poor  country,  and 
thinly  inhabited.  The  capital  is  Lan-tcheou,  a  small  piece, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hoang-ho,  which  however  carries  on 
a  brisk  trade  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  table-lands  to 
the  north  and  west  of  it. 

To  these  eighteen  provinces  may  be  added  the  province 
of  Leao-tong,  or  Mougden,  which  extends  along  the  north- 
em  shores  of  the  Hoango-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea.  It  consti- 
tuted formeriy  a  part  of  Manchuria,  but  after  the  present 
dynasty  had  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  this  portion  wss 
sepanted  from  it,  and  considered  as  the  domain  otf  the 
imperial  ikmily.  It  is  divided  from  China  by  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  from  ll!ongolia  by  s 
stockade  of  wooden  piles,  which  extends  to  the  mountains 
which  sepante  it  from  Corea.  This  country  is  covered  with 
high  mountains,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Leso-ho^  where 
there  is  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  and  nretty  well  cizl- 
tivated.  Here  is  the  capital,  Mukden,  or  Mougden,  now 
caQed  Fung-thian-foo^  a  place  of  moderate  extent,  in  which 
are  the  tombs  of  the  Manchow  dynasty.  Towards  the  boun- 
daiy  of  Corea  is  Fon-Hoan,  tmversed  by  the  only  road 
which  connects  Corea  with  China,  and  on  vrhich  some 
trade  is  carried  on. 

^trlorv.— Witlv)ut  attempting  to  deny  to  the  hialorical  re- 
cords of  ue  Chinese  empire  a  very  high  degree  of  antiquity 
it  is  now  pretty  generaUv  admitted,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  native  nistorians,  that  this  point  has  been 
considerably  exaggerated.  In  reference  to  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  their  fistory,  a  native  commentator  oheervea,  *  it 
is  impossible  tojgive  entire  credit  to  the  account  of  thcM 
remote  ages.*  The  persons  styled  Fol^',  Shin-noong,  and 
their  immediate  successors,  must  be  rallied  rather  under 
the  head  of  mvthology  thuiof  hii^ry;  resembling  those 
demi-gods  and  neroea  of  Grecian  feble  who  rescued  nan 
kind  from  primeval  barbarism.  The  &bidoas  purt  of 
Chinese  history  commences  with  Putn-koo.  who  is  repre 
sented  in  a  drrn  of  leaTes,  and  concerning  whom  e\trj 
thing  is  wild  and  dbacure.  He  is  said  to  have  been  followed 
by  a  number  of  ptnoui  with  teoiftil  wmm^  who^  in  the 
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tMs  deftnition :   *  A  stone  with  which  a  Airection  can  be 
civen  to  the  needle*     The  same  word  (chin)  is  used  by 
tnem  'to  express  the  magnetic  and  the  common  working- 
needle^  as  among  ourselves.   P^reCJaubil.  in  his  History  of 
tile  Tanc  dynasty,  states  that  he  found,  in  a  work  written 
one  hundred  years  later  than  the  above,  the  use  of  the  com- 
pass distinctly  recorded.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  inventions 
€>€  such  high  utility  and  importance  with  the  very  small  pro- 
gress wliicn  the  Cninese  have  made  in  the  sciences,  as  astro- 
nomy, geography,  and  mathematics,  for  which  they  were 
not  ashamed  to  be  indebted  to  the  European  missionaries. 
With  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  or  those  which  minister  rather 
to  the  pleasures  than  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  some  allowances  for  the  peculiarities  of 
national  taste.    The  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  do  not 
rank  so  high  among  the  Chinese  as  among  ourselves  in 
Surope,  and  having  therefore  met  with  less  encouragement 
they  may  be  expected  to  have  made  less  progress.   In  draw- 
ings where  perspective  is  not  very  strictly  required,  as  in 
representations  of  birds,  insects,  fruits,  and  flowers,  they 
are  eminently  successful,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  splen- 
dour and  variety  of  their  colours.    Iifregard  to  the  Chinese 
musie,  their  instnmients  are  mostly  tuned  in  unison,  and 
they  have  little  or  no  idea  of  accompaniment    They  have 
certain  chaiacteis  to  express  the  name  of  every  note  in  their 
Tery  limited  scale,  and  tnese  they  use  in  writing  down  their 
airs ;  but  whether  this  mode  of  notation  is  indigenous,  or 
whether  they  obtained  it  from  the  Jesuits,  in  imitation  of 
the  European  method,  is  doubtful.    It  is  indeed  stated  that 
the  Emperor  Kfing-fav  was  much  surprised  when  P^e 
Pereira  pricked  down  the  Chinese  tunes  as  they  were  played, 
and  repeated  them  afterwards.  Their  instruments  are  nume- 
rous, consisting  of  different  species  of  lutes  and  guitars ; 
flutes  and  other  wind-instruments ;  an  harmonicon  S[  wires, 
touched  with  two  slender  slips  of  bamboo  ;  bells  and  pieces 
of  sonorous  metal ;  drums,  and  a  sort  of  clarionette  which 
emits  as  nearly  as  possible  the  tones  of  the  Scottish  bagpipe. 
Literature  and  Language. — ^The  antiquity  of  Chinese  lite- 
rature is  proportionate  to  that  of  their  language,  and  has 
been  of  course  greatly  promoted  and  increased  by  the  early 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  they  have  now  pos- 
sessed for  900  years.  Specimens  of  this  literature  in  various 
departments  have  been  aflbrded  to  Europe  by  the  labours  of 
Staunton,  Davis,  Morrison,  Klaproth,  and  R^musat,  who  fol- 
lowed up  the  earlier  investigations  of  the  Jesuits  at  Peking, 
and  have  enabled  ut  to  form  a  judgment  regarding  the  merits 
of  compositions,  which  for  a  Ion?  period  were  considered  to  be 
inaccessible,  flfom  the  difficulties  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written.    In  legislation,  we  possess  a  translation 
of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  empire ;  in  politics  and  morals, 
the  sacred  books  of  Confucius  and  his  followers;  and,  in 
Philology  and  Belles  Lcttres,  we  have  a  copious  and  well- 
executed  dictionary  of  the  language  ;  several  translations 
or  abstracts  of  histories ;  the  Dramas  of  the  •  Heir  in  Old 
Age,'  the  'Sorrows  of  HSn,'  *Le  Cercle  de  Craie ;'  an  ela- 
borate treatise  concerning  their  poetry ;  and  the  excellent 
novel  or  romance  of  the  •  Fortunate  Union.*    Jhe  mastery 
which  has  thus  been  obtained  of  the  language  of  China  by 
several  Europeans,  among  whom  our  own  countrymen  hold 
a  conspicuous  place,  seems  to  prove  that  the  rumoured  dif- 
ficulties attenaant  on  its    acquisition,   from   the  alleged 
number  and  variety  of  the  characters,  are  the  mere  exag- 
gerations of  ignorance.    We  may  close  this  article  with 
givingsome  account  of  so  singular  and  original  a  language 
vom  Davis's  work  on  China. 
It  appears  that  the  theory  of  a  universal  medium  for  the 
*     communication  of  ideas,  as  conceived  by  Bishop  Wilkips, 
has  been  realized  by  the  Chinese.    While  the  letters  of  our 
alphabet  aro  mere  svmbols  of  sounds,  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters or  written  woros  are  svmbols  of  ideas,  and  alike  intelli- 
g'ble  to  the  people  of  Cochin-Cliina,  Japan,  Loo-choo,  and 
^rea,  with  those  of  China  itself.    As  the  best  practical 
illustration  of  a  written  character,  common  to  several  na- 
tions who  cannot  understand  each  other*s  speech,  Mr.  Davis 
adduces  the  Arabic  numerals  common  to  dl  Europe.    An 
Englishman,  who  could  not  understand  what  an  Italian 
meant  if  he  said  venti-due,  ^ould  comprehend  him  imme- 
diately if  he  wrote  down  22.  This  advantage,  which  belongs 
to  our  numerals  only,  pertains  to  the  whole  language  of  the 
Chinesa    The  uniformity  however  in  the  written  cTiaracter 
dess  not  prevent  the  existence  of  great  diversities  in  the 
onl  Unguagee  of  the  neighbouring  countries  and  China, 
^f«i  of  the  0epaxat9  piQTinces  of  the  latter  country. 


These  diversities  are  precisely  analogous  to  the  different 
pronunciation  given  to  the  same  numeral  characters  in  the 
various  countrfes  of  Europe.    To  adduce  the  foregoing  ex- 
ample, the  number  22,  which  an  Italian  calls  vf-nti-due,  a 
Frenchman  pronounces  vingt-deux,  and  an  Englishman 
twenty 'two^  though  all  three  write  them  just  alike.     It  \s 
in  this  manner  that  the  universality  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage extends  only  to  the  written  character,  and  that  tho 
natives  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  empire,  who  read  tho 
same  books,  and  understand  each  other  perfectly  on  paper, 
are  all  but  mutually  unintellijgible  in  speech.  The  roots,  ur 
ori^al  characters  of  the  Chmese,  are  only  214  in  numWr, 
ana  mieht  indeed  be  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  amount  by 
a  little  diasection  and  analysis.    These  are  combined  with 
each  other  to  form  other  words,  or  express  other  ideas,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  Arabic  numcmU 
are  combined  to  express  the  infinite  varieties  of  numbers 
By  a  species  of  analogy  they  may  be  called  the  alphabet  <  f 
the  language ;  with  the  difference  that  exists  between  .in 
alphabet  of  ideas,  and  an  alphabet  of  sounds.    To  asMT4 
tluit  there  are  so  many  thousand  characters  in  the  Chines*, 
is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  there  are  so  mauy 
thousand  words  in  Johnson's  Dictionary ;  nor  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  at  all  more  necessary  for  every  practioji 
purpose  than  it  is  to  get  all  Johnson's  Dictionary  by  heait, 
in  order  to  read  Engush.    Pr^mare  observes,  '  that  tlu^c 
is  nobody  who  might  not  read  and  write  Chinese,  after  l.o 
had  once  acquireg  a  eood  knowledge  of  4000  or  500U  clia- 
racters  or  words.*.  The  roots  already  mentioned  6er\'c,  like 
our  alphabet,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  lane 
Chinese  Dictionary,  a  national  work  compiled  by  the  m>  -i 
learned  persons  in  the  empire,  more  than  a  century  bin  re, 
by  order  of  the  enlightened  monarch  KSng-hy.     So  inge- 
nious and  lucid  is  tne  arrangement,  that  to  a  practi>t.fj 
person  there  is  little  more  difficulty  in  turning  to  a  W(ir«l 
than,  among  ourselves,  in  consulting  Johnson.     From  t..e 
principle  on  which  the  written  language  has  been   r  n- 
structed,  there  has  accrued  to  it  a  remaraable  property  i.  f 
ticed  by  the  late  professor  R^musat,  in  his  paper  *  On 
the  State  of  the  Natural  Sciences  among  the  People  of 
Eastern  Asia.'    As  the  214  roots,  or  radical  characters^ 
whose  combinations  with  each  other  form  the  whole  Lva- 
guage,  singly  express  or  represent  the  principal  objects  ur 
ideas  that  men  have  occasion  to  communicate  in  the  iu- 
fancy  of  their  knowledge,  they  comprise  within  their  num- 
ber the  heads  of  genera  and  classes  in  nature,  and  thu.^ 
afford  the  elements  and  means  of  a  philosophical  system  <>f 
arrangement.    As  their  knowledge  increased,  a  iortuuaic 
instinct  (M.  R6musat  observes)  guided  the  framers  of  ihe 
written  language,  and  led  them,  mstead  of  forming  chamc- 
ters  altogether  new,  to  express  new  objects  by  tne  inL'e- 
nious  combination  of  those  elementary  symbols  which  tbc» 
already  possessed.    Among  the  roots,  for  instance,  we  fii.i 
horset  dog,  metal,  the  addition  to  which,  of  some  other  t^iu- 
nificant  symbol,  expressive  of  some  neculiar  property  *  r 
characteristic,  serves  to  designate  the  different  species  com- 
prised under  their  principal  genera. 

In  this  manner,  as  M.  Remusat  remarks,  each  nature 
object  becomes  provided  with  a  binary  denomination,  inas- 
much as  the  complex  character  is  necessarily  formeil  n 
two  parts;  one  for  the  class,  order,  or  genus:  the  other  tur 
the  species  or  variety.  Thus  they  express  horse,— ho r*- 
ass-^horse-mule ;  dog— dog- wolf— dog-fox;  metal — ^mrtal- 
silver — metal-iron,  &c.  &c. — the  elementary  or  gem  re- 
words, horse,  dog,  metal,  being  those  under  which  li^ 
ccvmpounds  are  arranged  in  the  Dictionary.  Much  c.'i»- 
sideration  is  attached  by  the  Chii^se  to  the  graphic  beauts 
of  their  written  characters.  The  advantage  of  simplint 
constitutes  the  merit  of  our  alphabetic  writing:  but  th.i'; 
of  variety  and  picturesque  effect  must  fairly  be  clatni<.I 
by  the  Chinese ;  as  well  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  ol  • 
universal  medium  of  communication.  T)xe  two  most  usu;*. 
forms  of  their  character  are  the  printed  and  the  wnti«:n 
besides  which,  there  are  the  seal,  or  engraved  fornix  ac-i 
one  or  two  others.  The  printed  form  (analogous  to  our 
Roman  type)  lays  claim  only  to  clearness  and  accuracs  ; 
but  the  written  combines  correctness  with  elegance,  li 
may  suffice  to  observe  generally,  that  the  grammar  oi  thi 
language  is  extremely  limited.  In  the  absence  of  all  in- 
flexion, of  which  their  characters  are  utterly  incapable^  the 
relation  of  words  to  each  other  in  a  sentence  can  only  bo 
marked  by  their  position.  The  verb»  for  inatuios^  must 
always  precede  its  object^  and  follow  its  agont,   Tbe  ploxml 
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[Skeleton  of  Lagotis  CuTieri  *.] 
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the  root,  but  thick  and  long  as  it  approaches  the  tip.  It 
does  not  carry  its  tail  turned  over  the  head  hke  the  squirrel, 
but  stretched  out,  as  it  were,  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  its 
joints  are  slender  and  scaly.  These  animals  conceal  them- 
selves  in  boles  of  the  rocks,  in  wliich  they  make  their  re- 
treats, not  forming  burrows  in  the  earth  like  rabbits.  There 
they  congregate  m  considerable  numbers,  and  are  mostly 
seen  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  not  eating ;  they  feed  on  the 
herbs  and  shrubs  that  grow  among  the  rocks,  and  are  very 
active.  Their  means  of  escape  do  not  consist  in  the  velocity 
of  their  flight,  but  in  the  promptitude  with  which  they  run 
to  the  shelter  of  their  holes.  This  they  commonly  do  when 
wounded ;  for  which  reason  the  mode  of  killing  them  is  by 
shooting  them  in  the  head ;  as  if  they  receive  the  charge  in 
any  other  part,  although  much  imured,  they  do  not  fail  to 
go  and  die  in  the  interior  of  their  burrows.  They  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  as  soon  as  they  die  their  hair  falls  off,  and 
on  this  accoimt,  although  it  is  softer  and  somewhat  longer 
and  finer  than  that  of  the  rabbit,  the  skin  cannot  be  made 
use  of  for  common  purposes.    The  flesh  is  white  but  not 


well  flavoured,  being  especially  distastefld  at  certain  sea* 
sons,  when  it  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  palate.*  Tbe 
author  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Abb6  Vidaurd)  of  an 
anonymous  Italian  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Chfle,  ex- 
tracts fh)m  which  are  given  in  the  '  Journal  de  Physique  * 
for  1779,  has  evidently  confounded  the  eastern  and  western 
species ;  and  his  account,  as  Mr.  Bennett  well  obser\*e»,  is 
in  seveml  particulars  apocryphal.  Molina  speaks  of  the 
employment  of  its  wool  among  the  antient  Peruvians,  add- 
ing, that  the  Chilians  of  the  present  day  (his  work  was  ori- 
ginally  published  in  1782,  and  reprinted  with  additions  in 
1810)  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Its  burrows,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  e^e-witnesses,  have  two  flats,  com- 
municating by  a  spiral  staircase ;  in  the  lower  it  deposits  lU 
food,  while  it  lives  in  the  upper,  which  it  seldom  quits,  ex- 
cept at  night  It  collects  round  the  mouth  of  its  Lurrxiw 
whatever  mts  been  left  behind  or  lost  by  travellers :  and  iis 
flesh,  which  is  wliite  and  tender,  is  preferred  to  that  of  tjie 
rabbit  or  liare.  But  tliis  account  is  liable  to  the  same  ub- 
jections  as  that  in  the  '  Journal  do  Physique.*. 
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except  the  anterior  lower  molar,  which  has  but  two  lamellae 
the  anterior  lamella  being  deeply  bilobated.  SkuU  pcfe»te- 
riorly  retuso-truncated,  above  depreasedly  flattened  ;  cel- 
lules of  the  tympanum  conspicuously  inflated.  Anterior 
feet  five-toed :  posterior  feet  fuur-toedC  the  nails  awii>n  aoii 
t  From  Mr.  Bennett's  igun. 
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subfalcukr.  The  ean  ample.  The  tail  rather  bng.  In 
addition  to  Chinchilla  lanigera,  which  we  select  as  an  ex- 
ample, Mr.  Bennett  gives  a  second  specif  Chinchilla  aurea, 
Callomys  aureus  oflsid.  Geoff.  St.  Hiluire. 

The  length  of  the  hody  of  Chinchilla  lanigera  is  ahout 
nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  five.  Its  propor- 
tions are  close-set,  and  its  limhs  comparatively  short,  the 
])()sterior  heing  considerahly  longer  than  the  anterior.  The 
i'ur  is  long,  thick,  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped,  and  en- 
tangled together,  greyi^  or  ash-coloured  ahove,  and  paler 
beneath.  The  form  of  the  head  resemhles  that  of  the 
rabbit;  the  eyes  are  full,  lar^e  and  black;  and  the  ears 
broad,  naked,  roimded  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
})ond.  The  moustaches  are  plentiful  and  very  long,  the 
longest  being  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  some  of  them 
black  and  others  white.  Four  short  toes,  with  a  distinct 
rudiment  of  a  thumb,  terminate  the  anterior  feet;  and  the 
])()sterior  are  furnished  with  the  same  number,  three  of 
them  long,  the  middle  more  produced  than  the  two  lateral 
ones,  and  the  fourth,  external  to  the  others,  very  short  and 
)>laeed  far  behind.  On  all  these  toes  the  claws  are  short, 
and  nearly  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs.  The  tail  is 
about  hsdf  the  lengtn  of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness 
t]iroughout,and  covered  with  long  bushy  hairs;  it  is  usually 
kept  turned  upwards  towards  the  back,  but  not  reverted  as 
in  the  squirrels.*  Such  is  the  minute  description  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  who,  in  1820,  described  the  animal  as  the  type  of 
a  distinct  genus  under  its  common  name.  Mr.  Gray,  in 
August,  1830,  also  described  and  gave  an  interesting 
ac^count  of  its  domesticated  habits  obtained  from  Mr. 
Ilennah*. 

Organization, — ^Mr.  Yarrell,  in  February,  1831,  gave  to 
the  Zoologicd  Society  of  London  the  following  account  of 
the  skeleton  and  parts  of  the  viscera  of  one  which  died  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  Society,  premising  that  at  the  time  of 
examination  dXiitie  viscera  had  been  preserved  some  months 
in  a  weak  solution  of  spirit.  'The  lunzs  are  composed  of 
three  small  lobes  on  each  side.  The  heart  is  flattened  in 
form  from  hehind  forwards,  measuring  /gths  of  an  inch 
across  its  base,  and  but  Aths  in  depth  ;  the  want  of  apex 
gives  it  a  round  and  muscular  appearance.  The  liver  ex- 
hibits two  large  and  equally  aiied  lobes,  and  two  smaller 
lobes.  The  stomach,  a  single  cavity,  measures  firom  the 
entrance  of  the  cesopha^us  round  the  great  curve  to  the 
pvloric  contraction  five  mches  ijths,  the  greatest  breadth 
2  inches  ftths,  the  depth,  1  inch  ffioA ;  the  spleen  is  small 
and  elongated.  The  length  of  the  small  intestines  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  end  of  the  t'/tum,  3  feet  10  inches ;  the 
caecum  and  fiirst  portion  of  the  ct /on  are  of  large  size ;  made 


up  of  three  half  circular  convolutions,  one  central,  with 
one  of  smaller  dimensions  on  each  outer  side,  containing 
numerous  cells  and  divisions,  strengthened  by  muscular 
bands  and  septa^  the  whole  length  of  coBCum,  colon,  and 
rectum,  measures  4  feet  10  inches.  With  the  exception  of 
the  ccecum  and  commencement  of  the  colon,  which  are 
voluminous,  all  the  intestines  are  of  very  small  calil)re.  The 
kidneys  vary  somewhat  in  shape  ;  one  measures  ^ths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  i^ths  in  breadth ;  that  on  the  opposite 
side  is  much  more  spherical.  The  specimen  is  female,  and 
the  uterine  comua  measure  each  3.^  inches  in  length.* 

*  Of  the  skeleton  when  mounted,  the  whole  length,  fromr 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  13  inches  ^^hs;  the- 
upper  surface  of  the  cranium  from  the  occifmt  to  the 
inter-orbital  space  is  triangular  and  fiat,  the  width  at  the 
occiput  1  inch  -^th;  of  the  inter-orbitai  space,  i^ths,  the 
whole  length  of  the  head,  2  inches  ^^ths ;  the  mastoid  pro- 
cesses and  auditory  cells  of  very  large  size ;  the  external' 
meatus  also  large,  oval,  directed  upwards  and  backwards ; 
the  zygoma  narrow  and  slender  posteriorly,  hut  deep  and 
stronger  at  its  junction  with  the  malar  bone,  wbich  bus  an 
ascending  bony  division  between  the  orbits  and  temporal 
fossip,  the  nasal  bones  narrow,  convex,  and  of  parallel  dia- 
meter ;  the  lower  jaw  is  cur\'ed,  broad,  and  strong ;  the 
course  of  the  incisor  teeth  is  visible,  and  the  alveolar  ca- 
vities of  the  molar  teeth  are  well  defined  externally  ;  the 
coronoid  processes  are  wanting,  apparently  as  if  broken  off 
during  the  preparation  of  the  skeleton,  but  have  obviously 
been  of  very  small  size ;  the  condyle  elongated  from  befoie 
backwards  ;  the  plate  deep,  and  the  posterior  angle  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  exposed  portion  of  the  incisors 
measures  i^hs  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  molar  teeth  are 
all  made-up  of  three  parallel  portions,  or  bony  lamints', 
each  portion  invested  with  a  thin  coat  of  enamel,  and  closely 
united ;  the  base  of  a  molar  tooth  presenting  six  hn«&  of 
enamel  and  three  cavities;  the  anterior  third  of  the  first 
molar  tooth  on  each  side,  above  and  below,  is  smaller  than 
the  other  two  portions,  and  gives  to  these  teeth  a  triangular 
shaped  crown ;  the  posterior  third  portion  of  the  last  mola^ 
tooth  on  each  side  above,  is  nearly  round,  and  gives  an  in- 
crease of  surface  to  these  also ;  in  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  the  fold  of  enamel  between  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  bonv  laminae  of  each  tooth  does  not  reach 
quite  to  the  outer  edge,  and  the  two  portions  of  bone  ap- 
pear therefore  to  be  only  partially  separated.  The  direction 
of  the  parallel  lamince  of  all  the  molar  teeth  is  not  at  right 
angles  with  the  line  of  the  maxillary  bones,  hut  inelining 
obliquely  firom  without  backwards.  The  lengthy  from,  the 
atlas  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  1 1  inches  ^ths ;  cervical 


[SfkaktoBof  ChlaehUU  lanigera  t.] 
a.  skull  leea  fton  abort ;      tlM  laiaa  M«a  fton  below  ;  c,  lowtr  Jaw  seea  from  above. 
>  St»kU«gia  Zoologies  f  From  Mr.  Btnnett'r  ftgure. 
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veri0br^t  7 ;  donal,  13 ;  lumbar,  6 ;  laoral  2,  and  caudal,  23. 
The  icapul€B  are  small,  measuring  1  inch  from  the  external 
angle  to  the  articulation  with  Uie  htunertUf  the  gpine  is 
but  little  elevated,  the  acromion  ample,  the  clavicles  peiv 
feet ;  len^  of  the  humenu,  1  inch  ^ths ;  the  bone  strong 
and  ftimished  with  an  elongated  crest  descending  from 
the  head;  from  the  olecranon  to  the  carpal > articulation,  1 
inch  A^»  ^^  ^^^  ^^d  radiuM  firmly  anchylosed 
throughout  the  distal  half  of  their  length ;  thence  to  the 
longest  of  the  five  toesAths  of  an  inch.  The  ribs,  13 
pairs.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  slender  and  elongated ;  from 
the  crest  of  the  tVttim,  which  is  but  little  produced,  to  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  ischium  is  1  inch  ^ths ;  the  ossa  pubis 
alight  in  structure,  advancing  but  little ;  the  symphysis 
elongated,  and  the  obturator  foramen  of  large  size.  The 
femur  is  straight,  strong,  and  smooth,  and  measures  1  inch 
/ijtlis  ;  the  tibia  2  inches  ^ths ;  the  Jfibula  is  complete,  and 
forms  the  external  malleolus ;  from  the  os  calcis  to  the 
end  of  the  longest  toe,  2  inches  ^th ;  the  toes,  four  in 
number,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  the  shortest,  the 
third  from  the  outside,  the  longest ;  the  second  and  fourth 
equal' 

Varrell  remarks  that  in  some  previously  published 
observations,  he  had  stated  that  the  Chinchilla  appeared 
to  be  closely  allied  to  Mr.  Brookes's  La^ostomus,  but 
that  the  more  complicated  structure  of  the  teeth,  and 
the  existence  of  an  additional  toe  on  each  of  the  feet, 
require  for  the  Chinchilla  the  generic  distinction  claimed 
for  it  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Gray.  He  adds  that  the 
resemblance  of  the  skeleton  to  that  of  the  Jerboa  is  also 
remarkable,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  head,  in  the 
excessive  development  of  the  auditory  cavities,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  anterior  extremities  compared  with 
the  hind  Ic^s;  and  that  the  true  characters  of  the 
Chinchilla  *  seem  even  now  to  be  unknown  to  the  French 
authors  above  referred  to*,  who  appear  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  skin  alone,  and  never  to  have  examined  either  its 
Icelh,  or  the  number  of  its  toes.  In  these  respects  it  de- 
viates from  the  characters  of  their  proposed  genus  {Cal- 
lomys) ;  a  genus  which  cannot  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  composed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  and  as  the  two 
types  included  in  it  have  both  previously  been  described 
and  designated  as  distinct  groups. 

We  now  go  back  to  Mr.  Bennett's  interesting  account,  in 

•  Tlie  Gardens  and  Menas^erie  of  the  Zoological  Society  de- 
lineated t,'  of  this  animal,  which  that  author  observes,  not- 
withstanding the  extensive  trade  carried  on  in  its  skins, 

•  mit^ht  have  been  regarded  until  the  last  year  almost  as  an 
unknown  animal.' 

The  earliest  account  cited  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  an  English 
translation   (London,    1604)    of   Father    Joseph  Acosta's 

•  Natural  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  "West  Indies,' 
pjhl.nU^d  at  Barcelona,  in  Spanish,  in  1591.  *TheChin- 
ru.Wt^  M  another  kind  of  small  beasts,  like  squirrels;  they 
Ki'.c  a  w'xif.'h-rf nil  smoothe  and  soft  skinne,  which  they 
<'mi  r^t.'.ir*;  i»«:are  an  a  healthfull  thing  to  comfort  the 
»r  •„v.^/ jc/:,  3nA  ihfrM'  ^fSifin  tliat  have  neede  of  a  moderate 
.'►•'*>  '  S  f  J'Atrt  Hawkins,  in  his  'Voyage  into  the  South 
V -i.  4.  &.  t'/fi,*  il^jwion^  small  folio,   J 622,  reprinted  in 

>v**jx*  T  *  P'i'nfns';  wys,  'Amongst  others  they  have 

•  J  *.  w»-,»«f>^  .  Kh  \u*f*  a  a'juirrell,  but  that  he  is  grey;  his 
.»'  uiu*  rt  «.»  •♦./«?.  '^..jfjtU:,  %iii't^  and  curious  frure  that  I  have 
^».»  u«  wtit  V*  ii  u»**  •r^tiiiiaition  (as  is  reason)  in  Peru;  few 
o*  .ii»Mt  *,wuK  M^'j  Hph  i.«r,  because  difficult  to  be  come  by, 
U^  t.i»r  Ua  y*  m'-^  arid  nobles  laie  wait  for  them;  they 
«.il  •.1144-  o«riuit  C!"ijfij.i  a,  and  of  them  they  have  great 
a.H*„<uini»  Ai'>r.*»o  <Hr  O^alie,  in  his  'Historical  Relation 
*••  *u«  t^iitiv.»u>  ulCbiJi'  (Rome,  1646),  calls  them  squu*- 
i«t-  '}  UK  v:u:Tnih  (.^rdas)  which  are  found  only  in  the 
».ii.»«*  ut  (j-.ihft-o,  are  a^h-coloured,  and  their  skins  are  in 
ii:»  .1*  t^XK-*-:!.  5»r  tLie  fineness  and  sol'ineHs  of  tho  fur.'  An 
*iii.»in  luuiih  Italian  author,  supposed  by  some  biblio^raphei^ 
— »-r^.,tie'.>'jK}r.  a«  Mr.  Bennett  thinks — to  bo  the  Abb6 
>  i  ..lu'''.  -who  published  at  Bolo^a,  in  1776,  a  '  Compen- 
d  .::.  o<  the  GeoiO'aphical,  Natural,  and  Civil  History  of 
t-K  K  ':_'ioni  of  Chill,*  speaks  of  the  Anla  (Spanish  for  a 
sr^-  n-tl »  as  a  species  of  rat,  or  campai^nol,  of  tne  size  of  a 
cau  loand  only  in  tho  province  of  Copaipo,  moderately 
docile,  and  r<>vered  with  ash-coloured  wool,  as  close  and 
dc  licate  as  the  finest  cotton.  BulTon,  and  that  too,  after 
qxioang  Feuilide'a  excellent  description,  confounded  it  with 

MfJI«  bUon  Qmtttnj  SL  Hllairr  and  DeMiOiMt  D'Orbignj. 
tV«Li,  1630, 


the  Chinche,  the  most  stinking  of  beasts.    D'Axara  cor- 
rected this  error,  but  falls  into  another  himself,  in  rci^arrl  r.i' 
the  chinche  of  Feuill£e  and  Buffon  as  his  Yagouar6.      Al<>- 
lina  (Natural  History  of  Chili — ^Italian,  Bolozna,    17^.m 
describes  the  Chinchilla  as  a  species  of  Linnflsan  mus^  undt  r 
the  name  of  Mus  lani^er.  Gmelin  adopted  the  appellation, 
but  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  considered  that  it  ought  to  In- 
regarded  as  one  of  his  Hamsters,    Zoologists  generally  to  k. 
up  this  opinion,  and  Molina,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  e^^.^^' 
(1810),  seems  to  have  entertained  it.     'The  Chine lii  11  n.' 
says  Molina,  *  is  another  species  of  field-rat,  in  great  estima- 
tion for  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a  rich   fur  u.h 
delicate  as  the  silken  webs  of  the  garden  spiders  may  be  >o 
termed.    It  is  of  an  ash-grev,  and  sufBciently  loni^   for 
spinning.  The  little  animal  which  produces  it  is  six  incl^  ^ 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  with   srn.i!: 
pointed  ears,  a  short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house  rat,  suA 
a  tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  with  a  delicate  fur.     1 1 
lives  in  burrows  underground,  in  the  open  countnr  of  tfro 
northern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  is  very  fond  of  oeinp  >■» 
company  with  others  of  its  species.    It  feeds  upon    the 
roots  of  various  bulbous  plants  which  grow  abunoantly  t. 
those  parts;  and  produces  twice  a  year  five  or  six  you:.«» 
ones.    It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  temper  that,  if  taken  in!' 
the  hands,  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape ;  but  seems  tu 
take  a  pleasure  in  being  caressed.    If  placed  in  the  bo>t  ru 
it  remains  there  as  still  and  ouiet  as  if  it  were  in  iU  ou  n 
nest    This  extraordinary  placidity  may  possibly  be  rat!.' 
due  to  its  pusillanimity,  which  renders  it  extremely  tiii.i<:. 
As  it  is  in  itself  peculiarly  cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  •/ 
its  soiling  the  clothes  of  those  who  handle  it,  or  of  its  c«.tc- 
municatmg  any  bad  smell  to  them,  fbr  it  is  entirely  fro- 
from  that  ill  odour  which  characterizes  the  other  spccii-s  t.' 
rats.     For  this  reason  it  might  well  be  kept  in  the  h^.u^*- 
with  no  annoyance,  and  at  a  trifling  expense,  which  wu>i  i 
be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  profits  on  its  wool.    The  an- 
tient  Peruvians,  who  were  fiu:  more  industrious  than  tlu* 
modem,  made  of  this  wool  coverlets  for  beds  and  vaUiai.  It- 
stuffs.    There  is  found  in  the  same  northern  provinces  a:- 
other  little  animal  with  fine  wool,  called  the  Hardiliu 
which  is  variously  described  by  those  who  have  sc^en  a ; 
but  as  I  have  never  observed  it  myself,  I  cannot  dcteni..!.*. 
to  what  genus  it  belongs.'     Upon  this,  Mr.  Bennett,  \i  h  -< 
translation  we  have  given,  remarks  that  there  can  be  Ist:!* 
doubt  that  this  animal  is  identical  with  the  Chinchilla,  tl.'- 
latter  being  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Arda,  v  o 
same  with  Harda,  the  diminutive  of  which  is  Hanl.i  j 
Schmidtmever  ('  Travels  into  Chile  over  the  Andes,*  L«)n«i  -n, 
4to,  1824)  thus  describes  the  animal.     'The  Chinrbilla  i- 
a  woolly  field-mouse,  which  lives  miderground,  and  ch.ctS 
feeds  on  wild  onions.    Its  fine  fur  is  well  known  in  £un  >i  *• 
that  which  comes  firom  Upper  Peru  is  rougher  and  lurl;.  r 
than  the  Chinchilla  of  Chile,  but  not  always  so  beautiful  .:. 
its  colour.    Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  caxiirhi  i:. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo  and  C^piapo,  genera  Uv  *•■> 
boys  with  dogs,  and  sold  to  traders  who  bring  them  to  S:,: 
tiago  and  Valparaiso,  from  whence  they  are  exported.     Tijo 
Peruvian  skins  are  either  brougnt  to  Buenos- Ayn>s  fr -t.i 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Andes,  or  sent  to  Lima.    The  i  \- 
tensive  use  of  this  fur  has  lately  occasioned  a  very  couskU:- 
able  destruction  of  the  animals.' 

Captain  Beechey,  R.N.,  on  his  return  from  his  expedif  . 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  presented  a  livuii;  ^y 
cimen  to  the  Zoological  Society ;  and  an  entire  bkin,  rend*  r.  . 
particularly  valuable  in  consequence  of  ite  having  tho  ^k* 
prewrved  in  it,  was  at  the  same  time  brought  hume  h\  Mr 
Ojllie,  the  surifeon  of  Captain  Beechey's  ship,  and  de|.xiM:.-. 
m  the  British  Museum. 

•To  the  account  of  its  habits  given  by  Mohna,'  say>  ^fr. 
B<»nnctt,  '  we  can  only  add,  that  it  usually  sits    upon  ;•. 
haunches,  and  is  even  able  to  raise  itself  up  and  stand  ii; .  ■ 
its  hinder  feet.    It  feeds  in  a  sitting  posture,  gras»pin.:  •  » 
food,  and  conveying  it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  it*  t.  ■ 
paws.    In  its  temper  it  is  generally  mild  and  tractable,  \>,  • 
It  will   not  always  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  without  : 
sistance,  and  sometimes  bites  the  liand  which  at  tern  pi  ^  •. 
fondle  it  when  not  in  a  humour  to  be  plaved  with.     A  ■ 
though  a  native  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Chili,  and  co:.^ 
quently  subjected  in  its  own  country  to  the  effects  of  a  I.  * 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  against  which  its  thick  r  •: 
affonls  an  admirable  protection,  it  was  thought  neci'wi  ^ 
to  keep  it,  during  the  winter,  in  a  moderately  warm  nmn'. 
and  a  piece  of  flannel  wis  ev«ik  introduced  into  ita  aleepn.g 
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apartment  for  lt«  greater  comfbrt  But  this  indulgence 
was  most  pertinaeiously  rejected,  and  as  often  as  the  flannel 
was  replaced,  so  often  was  it  diaeged  by  the  little  animal 
into  the  outer  compartment  of  its  cage,  where  it  amused 
itself  with  pulling  it  about,  rolling  it  up,  and  shaking  it 
with  its  feet  and  teeth.  In  other  respects  it  exhibits  but 
little  playftilness,  and  ^ves  fbw  ngns  of  activity ;  seldom 
disturbms  its  usual  qmetude  b^  any  sudden  or  extraordi- 
nary gambols,  but  occasionally  displaying  strong  symptoms 
of  alarm  when  startted  by  any  imusual  occurrence.  A 
second  indiTidual  of  this  interesting  species  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  collection  by  the  kin<mess  of  Lady  Knighton, 
in  whose  possession  it  had  remained  twelve  montlia 
previously  to  her  presenting  it  to  the  Society.  This  speci- 
men is  larger  in  size,  and  rougher  in  its  fiir  than  the  one 
above  described ;  its  colour  is  also  less  uniformly  grey,  de- 
riving a  somewhat  mottled  appearance  from  the  numerous 
small  blackish  snots  which  are  scattered  over  the  back  and 
sides.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  Peruvian  variety, 
mentioned  in  the  extract  from  *  Schmidtmeyer's  Travels,' 
as  frimishing  a  less  delicate  and  valuable  fiir  tlian  the 
Chilian  animal.  It  is  equally  ^ood  tempered  and  mild  in 
its  disposition,  and,  probably,  m  consequence  of  having 
been  exhibited  in  a  public  collection,  is  much  more  tame 
and  playfiil.  In  its  late  abode  it  was  fr^quentljr  suffered  to 
run  about  the  room,  when  it  would  show  off  its  agility  by 
leaping  to  the  heieht  of  the  table.  Its  Ibod  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  dry  herbage,  such  as  hay  and  clover,  on  which  it 
appears  to  nave  thriven  greatly.  That  of  ihe  Society's 
original  specimen  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  ^in  of  various 
kinds,  and  succulent  roots.  When  the  new-comer  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Bruton  Street,  it  was  placed  in  the  same  cage 
with  the  other  specimen ;  but  the  latter  appeared  by  no 
means  disposed  to  submit  to  the  presence  or  the  intruder ; 
a  ferocious  kind  of  scufliing  fight  immediately  ensued  be- 
tween them,  and  the  latter  would  unquestionably  have 
fiillen  a  victim  had  it  not  been  rescued  from  its  impending 
flUe :  since  that  time  they  have  inhabited  separate  cages, 
placed  side  by  side ;  and  although  the  open  wires  would 
admit  of  some  little  fioniliarity  taking  place  between  them, 
110  advances  have  as  yet  been  made  on  either  side.  Such 
an  isolated  fkct  can,  of  course,  have  little  weight  in  oppo- 
gip'on  to  the  testimony  of  Molina,  that  the  Chinchilla  is 
fbtid  of  company.  It  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  illustration  of  the 
habits  of  these  animals.' 

Utility,  ^c. — The  fur  is  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
meree.  In  mufis,  tippets,  linings  to  cloaks  and  pelisses, 
and  trimmings  for  the  same,  it  is  sold  extensively,  and 
at  a  comparatively  high  price.  There  is  now  (August, 
1 836)  a  living  specimen  m  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 


altogether  deficient,  the  nails  small  and  fiilcular.  Posterior 
feet  three-toed,  the  nails  produced,  straiii^ht,  and  robust 
Ears  moderate.  Tail  moderate.  Example.  Lagostvmus 
trichodactylusy  Brookes. 


''^^'^^^^^s^^^ 


[Chinchilla  L«nif«ra*.] 

Lagostomus. 

2  4-4 

Dental  fonnula,  incisors,  ;^,    molars,  -— ^ 


20.     The 


incisors  sharpened.  The  molars  each  consisting  of  two 
complete  oblique  lamellsB,  the  upper  posterior  one  being 
trilamellar.     Anterior  feet  four-toed,  the    thumb    being 

•  Goldfni  hM  flf«t«d  it  In  Ids  *  NatarhiftoriiclM  AIIm.'  under  the  imdm 
t  iM^of  WagkrinfmiDc  w  a  i7a0D7m  to  Jffmnif f.CMNi^a 
fort  Mom 


•f  tto  Fr«ok/ort  Momubi. 


[Skeleton  of  Lagostomiu  trichodaetylus*.] 

s,  oppct  law ;  h,  lover  jaw ;  c,  croim  of  the  eecond  molar  tooth  of  the  left 
side  of  (he  lower  Jaw ;  d,  crown  of  the  lait  molar  tooth  of  the  right  side  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

In  1814  there  was  a  living  specimen  of  tliis  animal  at 
Exeter  Change,  where  it  was  observed  by  M.  de  Blainville 
and  M.  F.  Cuvier.  The  former  described  it  in  the  *  Nou- 
veau  Dictionnaire  d*Histoire  Naturelle,'  and  the  latter  in 
the  '  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,*  under  the 
name  of  Dipus  maanmus,  Blainv.,  erroneously  referring  it 
to  the  Jerboas,  and  not  suspecting  its  identity  with  the 
Eastern  Viscacha,  or  Biscacho,  an  identity  overlooked  also 
by  Mr.  Brookesf ,  who  obtained  the  specimen  alter  its  death, 
and  prepared  from  it  a  stuffed  skin  and  skeleton,  which,  on 
the  Jbreaking  up  of  his  museum,  uaised,  according  to  Mi% 
Bennett's  belief,  into  the  hands  of  M.  Temminck,  who  pur- 
chased them  for  the  Leyden  Museum.  It  had  been  figured, 
while  living,  in  Mr.  Griffith's  *  Translation  of  the  Regno 
Animal,'  under  the  name  of  Marmot  Dianoy  as  before 
observed.  MM.  D'Orbigny,  fils,  and  M.  Isidore  Geoffrwy 
St.  Hilaire,  published  in  the  *  Annalesdes  Sciences'  for  No- 
vember, 1830,  a  paper  *on  the  Viscacha  and  the  Ciiinchilla, 
regarded  as  tlie  types  of  a  genus  named  CaUomys,  together 
with  the  description  of  a  new  species.'  But  M.  Isidore  Greofifroy 
has  since  seen  reason  to  abandon  his  opinion  of  the  $teneric 
identity  of  the  two  animals.  In  August,  1831,  M.  Lesson 
gave,  in  the  *  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  an  extract 
from  his  *  Illustrations  de  Zoologie,'  containing  a  new  do- 
scription  of  the  Viscacha,  under  its  original  name  of  Lc^os- 
tomu9  trichodactylus,  which  M.  Kuhn  had  previously  re- 
stored to  the  animaL  The  '  Illustrations'  give  a  figure  of 
the  animal,  and  representations  of  its  feet  and  of  its 
muzsle. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  Viscacha, 
described  by  so  many  txavellers  as  colonizing  the  vast  plains 
eastward  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.  Dobrishoffer, 
Jolia»  D'Azara,  Proctor,  Head,  Miers,  and  Haigh,  all  men- 
tion it  Capt  (now  Sir  Francis  Head)  gives  a  picture  of 
these  animals,  sitting  solemnly  at  the  entrance  of  their 
burrows,  quite  in  his  neculiar  style.  Biscacho  is  the  name 
he  assigns  to  them,  ana,  acccvding  to  his  account,  the  Bis> 

•  Prom  Mr.  Bx«oket*i  ftgwe  in  tiw  llth  vol,  of  the  •  Iinn»an  Transac.; 


t  *  Liu.  Trans.,'  rol,  ZfL,  p.  96. 
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,  OT  VweMln  Immfvi,  wUch  pCTfiiitto  Uie  plaint, 
aft  ten  ilk  tispt  far  tbe  mwmrj  boitemen. 

//o^Yf  .—We  ideet  the  aMoDntt  of  two  foreign  trmvel- 
len  rwtMw  vorfcs  ate  not  in  the  huidft  of  every  one)  of  tbe 
iMhftft  of  thM  tpeciefw  *  The  BiMachi,  called  by  the  Abi- 
pimM  Nefaettterek.'  mp  Dobrixhoftr  in  Uf  enrioiia  His- 
tnrim  dt  AMpomUm  (Vienna,  17M),  *  di|p  tU  bnmwi  in 
the  tmre  Mwtted  parta  of  the  plaina  with  to  mnch  art, 
that  no  epeitttie  ia  left  by  wineh  the  tain  ean  penetrate ; 
mM  tbeae  borrowi  are  diniM  into  dktinct  fettlementa, 
umtmuwm  faailiea  inhabitittg  the  tame  loealitr.  On  the 
wntfatix  of  the  gromd  are  serefal  entrances  to  tne  bnrrowi, 
at  wfairh,  towaf^is  mmett  they  are  eeen  icated  in  crowdi, 
Hiii^rently  lirtening  for  the  loond  of  any  nenon  approaching. 
If  evcrytJifnij^  renaina  qoiet,  they  leek  their  food  in  tbe  oo- 
nturitf  «f  the  ni;^  and  commit  nierooa  devastation  on 
tbe  peyiMMWiiin^  flcldft,  deroarinfr  both  wheat  and  Indian 
«!iNii  with  extreme  avvlii^,  and  when  either  ia  to  be  had, 
4tf!Hfmn^  grass.  For  this  reason  the  stations  of  the  Bisca- 
r has  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  desert  plains,  bat  indicate 
with  rertainty  the  near  neighbonrhood  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tUnneniv  I  faave  often  wondered  never  to  have  seen  the 
BMocfaa  in  the  territories  either  of  the  Abipones,  or  the 
Gttsranis,  although  well  sopplied  with  all  kinds  of  crops. 
They  daily  heap  np,  at  the  entrances  of  their  burrow,  dry 
hone%  cbipa  of  wood,  or  whatever  other  reftise  they  may 
meet  with,  bat  for  what  purposes  thev  collect  such  things 
it  is  impossible  even  to  ooniecture.  Tne  Spanish  colonists 
•mnse  themselves  with  bunting  them;  pouring  many 
bockets  of  water  into  their  subterraneous  retreats,  until,  to 
avoid  drowning,  the  animals  come  forth  into  the  plain,  where, 
no  means  of  escape  being  afforded  them,  they  are  killed 
with  sticks.  Their  Hesh,  unless  when  very  old,  is  not  con- 
sidered despicable  even  by  the  Spaniards.*  The  Abb6 
J  oils  dwelt  for  twelve  years  in  South  America,  and  made 
three  joumevs  into  the  remote  districts  of  the  interior. 
His  work,  '  Saggio  sulla  Storia  Naturale  della  Provincia 
del  Granchaco*  (Faenza,  1789),  is  so  little  known,  and  his 
Hcjicription,  in  some  particulars,  differs  so  much  from  that 
of  Dobrizhoffer,  that  we  give  Mr.  Bennett's  translation  of  it 
'  The  Biscachas  live  in  society,  in  burrows,  under  ground, 
which  they  form  for  themselves,  excavating  in  all  direc- 
tions to  the  extent  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  various 
exits  and  separate  retreats,  in  which  the  old  live  distinct 
from  the  vounger.  The  soil  in  which  these  are  usually 
made  is  that  which  is  hard  and  barren,  and  destitute  of 
everything,  but  with  bushes  (boscaglie)  at  no  great  distance, 
and  pasture  of  tender  grass,  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees. 
They  collect  around  their  retreats  bones,  dried  leaves,  and 
whatever  they  ftnd  in  the  neighbourhood :  if  anything  is 
missing  in  their  districts,  it  is  to  be  found  with  certainty 
piled  up  in  these  situations  the  following  day.  As  they 
are  animals  that  avoid  the  light,  having  little  power  of 
vision,  they  are  not  to  be  seen  in  tho  day-time,  unless  at 
dawn,  or  towards  evening  after  sunset  The  night,  and 
especially  when  the  moon  shines,  is  the  proper  time  for 
seeking  their  food.  Those  among  the  Biscachas  which  are 
ealled  Chinchillas,  and  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  flnt  specjesi  inhabit  only  the  mountains  and  cold  situa- 
tions ;  in  sijEO  thev  are  like  a  rabbit,  and  are  clothed  with 
a  fine  long  fur.  Their  agility  is  surprising ;  they  are  seen 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock  as  if  they  had  the  faculty  of 
flight  The  others,  indicated  above,  inhabit  the  level 
country,  in  warm  situations. ....  Fierce  and  courageous, 
they  defend  themselves  with  all  their  might  against  the 
dogk  and  sometimes  even  attack  the  legs  of  the  hunters. 
I  shall  speak  in  my  travels,  as  a  fitter  place,  of  the  three 
curious  modes  in  which  they  are  driven  put  of  their  re- 
treats ;  that  is  to  say,  with  water,  with  fire,' and  by  rubbing 
atioks  together.* 

But  neither  of  those  authon  mentions  the  somewhat  ano- 
malous companions  with  which  the  Biscachos  are  associated, 
and  we  select,  fW>m  the  travels  of  Proctor,  Head,  Mien, 
and  Haigh,  the  account  of  the  first-named  traveller,  which, 
as  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  gives  nearly  all  the  particulan 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rest  *  The  whole  country, 
fhmi  Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Luis  de  la  Punta,  is  more  or 
less  burrowed  by  an  animal  between  a  rabbit  and  a  badger, 
ealled  the  bfscaeho,  which  rendere  travelling  dangerous, 
particularly  by  night,  their  holes  being  so  large  and  deep, 
that  a  hoTM  is  almost  sure  to  fall  if  he  steps  into  one  of 
thorn.  The  biieaeho  never  ventures  far  from  its  retreat, 
and  is  seldom  seen  till  the  evening,  when  it  comes  out  to 


feed,  and  hnndreds  may  be  obaerred  ipoting  nrand  thrn 
hoka,  and  making  a  noise  very  similar  to  the  granting  of 
pigs.  Their  Hesh  is  mneh  liked  by  the  people,  and  they  are 
remarkably  fol,  and  on  that  aeeoont,  when  canght  at  any 
disUnce  fhm  their  holes^  are  easOv  ran  down;  they  will 
however  defend  themselvea  from  a  dog  a  eonsidenble  time. 
The  holes  of  these  y»»i"*«i*  are  also  inhabited  by  vaat  num- 
ben  of  small  oiris,  which  sit,  daring  the  day,  gaxing  at  the 
passing  travellen,  and  makii^  a  very  ludicrooa  appearance. 
The  puts  of  the  road  most  fieqneifted  by  the  bueacho  are 
generally  overrun  by  a  species  of  small  wild  melon,  bitter 
to  the  taste ;  whether  it  thrives  particolarly  on  the  manure 
of  the  animal,  or  whether  the  oi$eaeho  chooses  hia  htile 
nearer  this  mnning  plants  doea  not  seem  to  have  been 
ascertained.' 

In  March,  1833,  Dr.Meyen  sent  to  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy Naturm  Cariosonim,  the  second  part  of  a  series  of 
zool(»ical  observations,  made  daring  a  voyage  routid  the 
worl^  containing  a  revision  of  this  &mily,  for  which  he 
adopts  fh>m  Wiegmaim  the  name  of  Lagtatomit  and  to 
which  he  refen  six  genera;  viz.,  Pedeies,  Lagostomut^ 
Eriomyi^  CfnnckiUa^  Galex,  and  Lagidium;  and  be  enu- 
merates three  distinct  species  of  lo^ot/omiM.  Hia  paper 
was  published  towards  the  end  of  1833,  in  the  '  Nova  Acu 
Acao.  Gbs.  Nat  Cur.*  His  views  differ  widely  fh>m  those 
of  Mr.  Bennett,  which  however  we  have  retained,  under 
the  conviction  that  they  are  well  founded,  or,  at  least,  un- 
shaken by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Meyen.  As  bowexer 
confusion  may  arise  from  the  discrepancy,  we  think  it  due 
to  give  Mr.  Bennett's  remarks  on  the  paper  in  the  last 
volume  of  tlie  '  Zoidogical  Journal'  '  Asrmrds  the  South 
African  genus  Pedetes,  IlL  (or  Heiamyt  ofM.  F.  Cu^ier)/ 
says  Mr.  Bennett,  '  I  can  by  no  means  coneur  with  the 
German  zoologists  who  have  projposed  to  associate  it  witk 
the  South  American  family  of  ChinchiUid^^  although,  as  I 
have  already  stated  in  my  paper  in  the  Zoological  Society  § 
Transactions,  p.  62,  it  seems  in  many  of  its  characten  to 
approach  Lag09tomus,  I  am  still  uncertain  as  to  its  true 
position,  which  I  continue  to  think  we  are  not  yet  fumiahol 
with  sufficient  materials  to  determine ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  its  relation  to  the  ChinchiUidsB  is  not  one  of  near  afii- 
nity.'  '  The  differences  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
limbs,  in  the  elongated  claws  of  its  anterior  extremities,  io 
the  character  of  ito  fur,  and  above  all,  in  the  structure  of 
its  teeth,  forbid,  as  I  have  there  stated,  a  close  approx* 
imation.* 

'The  genus  Lagidium  of  Dr.  Meyen  is  synonymous  witb 
my  Lagotis ;  and  the  species  named  by  him  Lagidtwm 
Peruvianum  appeara  to  be  identical  with  Lagotis  Cuvien, 
The  ascertainment  of  its  habitat  on  the  elevated  plateaux  of 
Peru  confirms  the  accuracy  of  my  decision,  unassisted  by 
any  evidence  as  to  locality,  regardinfl;  its  identity  with  the 
Vucacha  of  Peruvian  travellers.  Of  its  habits,  aa  witnessed 
by  himself  in  its  native  country.  Dr.  Meyen  gives  some  in- 
teresting particulan.  He  states  that  it  is  most  abundant 
just  below  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  does  not  form 
those  extensive  subterranean  excavations  so  well  known  as 
the  work  of  the  Vitcacha  of  Buenos  Ayres;  it  was  moreover 
invariably  found  among  tbe  rocks,  and  never  on  the  levd 
ground.  On  several  occasions  it  was  shot  during  tbe  day. 
but  was  seen  most  firequently  at  sunset  being  excessiveij 
abundant  although  punued  with  avidity  on  account  of  the 
good  flavour  of  its  Hesh,  which,  however,  is  not  so  tender  u 
that  of  the  hare.  The  fabrication  of  stuffs  fh>m  its  wooL  sn 
general  in  the  time  of  the  Jncas,  has  now  entirely  ceased; 
and  such  stufb  are  onlv  to  be  met  with  among  the  rarities 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  antient  inhabitants.  Dr.  Meyen 
further  adds,  that  the  skins  of  these  Viscachas  are  lirou^bt 
to  us  through  Buenos  Avres  as  an  article  of  commerce,  but 
are  not  so  nighly  prisea  as  those  of  the  CkineMilia.  He 
gives  a  figure  of  the  animal,  and  good  representationa  of  its 
skull  ana  teeth.'  Mr.  Bennett  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
Dr.  Meyen,  as  he  had  before  obser\-ed,  enumeralea  tbiei 
species. 

Of  Lagoitomus,  the  two  fint  of  these  represent  tlie 
animals  respectively  figured  by  the  late  Mr.  Brookes  aoii 
by  M.  Lesson,  under  tne  name  of  La^ostomm  trichndur> 
iylu9,  which  Dr.  Meyen  oonsiden  as  distinct  on  account  .f 
the  differences  observable  between  the  two  figures.  These 
consist  in  the  small  and  curved  claws  of  the  hinder  foot  in 
the  former,  contrasted  with  the  Isrge  size  and  nearly  atrais^ht 
direction  of  the  same  omns  in  the  latter ;  in  the  habit ;  aatl 
in  the  shape  of  the  tait    The  nusapprebension  may  scne 
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The  towers  which  we  call  imgodag  are  very  common 
m  China.  The  most  oelebmtea  is  at  Nankin,  and  is  com- 
monly called  the  Porcelain  Tower.  The  plan  is  octagonal, 
with  a  diameter  of  40  French  feet,  each  face  beins  15 
French  feet  wide ;  it  has  nine  stories.  There  are  others 
of  ronnd,  square,  and  hexagonal  forms,  built  of  stone,  brick, 
porcelain,  and  wood :  each  story  has  a  roof  and  an  elabo- 
rate balcony  railing ;  at  the  angles  of  the  roof  beds  are 
hung.  The  pagoda  at  Kew  is  a  poor  representation  of  a 
pagoda,  having  neither  the  colours  nor  brilliant  decora- 
rations  of  the  Qunese.  It  wis  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers. 

Triumphal  arches,  erected  to  the  honour  of  Krbnien  as 
well  as  men,  are  very  common;  and  there  is  a  great 
la^e  for  them  in  China.  In  the  smaller  towns  they  are 
built  of  wood,  and  the  workmanship  of  many  is  very 
coarse.     At  Ming-po  the  triumphal  arches  luive  three 

Sites,  two  small  and  one  large,  tne  larger  one  bemff  in 
e  centre.  The  door-posts  are  of  stone.  The  entablature 
oonsists  of  three  or  four  flioes,  and  the  architrave  is  mor- 
ticed and  tenoned,  although  it  is  of  stone.  Mouldings 
are  seldom  used  in  these  faces,  except  in  the  highest  or 
the  highest  but  one ;  instead  of  a  cornice  there  is  a  pro- 
jecting roof  which  crowns  the  whole.  The  ornaments  of 
some  of  these  arches  consist  of  men,  birds,  and  flowers, 
and  the  ground  is  cut  away  so  that  the  day-light  is 
seen  behind:  the  three  openings  are  also  arched.  Most 
towns  have  extensive  walls,  high  enough  to  hide  the  build- 
inn,  except  the  pagodas  or  towers,  and  wide  enough  to 
ridie  on  horseback.  The  walls  ofPekin,  wKlch  are  bunt  of 
brick,  are  42  feet  6  inches  high,  and  they  have  small 
aquare  towers  at  every  200  feet.  In  some  places  there  are 
loni^  inclined  planes  for  the  cavalry  to  ascend.  The  isolated 
cattle  of -Tien-sing-foo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pei-ho  and 
£u-ho  rivers,  is  of  a  square  form  and  built  of  slate-co- 
lourod  bricks ;  the  walls  are  ramped  or  inclined  inwards ; 
the  basiement  is  of  stone,  and  the  entrance,  which  is  arched 
irith  stones,  is  at  some  height  iVom  the  ground,  with  a 
sr]uare  window  on  each  side.  The  top  of  the  castle  has 
battlements,  and  below  them  is  a  large  torus-moulding  on 
a  level  with  the  terrace ;  just  above  the  torus  are  small 
semicircular  arches  to  let  the  rain  rmi  off  the  terrace.  The 
parapets  between  the  battlements  are  each  pierced  with  two 
small  holes,  and  a  small  guard-house  with  the  roof  having 
the  usual  tumed-up  eaves  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  ter- 
race. 

The  Chinese  varnish  their  columns,  colour  their  roo^ 
and  plaster  their  walls  with  stamcd  substances  of  brilliant 
colours.  Ornaments  in  China  arc  little  more  than  mere 
flat  cuttings  out,  like  the  laced  railwork  of  their  balconies. 
The  Chinese  roofs,  which  for  their  form  are  unique,  are 
considered  by  some  to  have  b^n  derived  from  the  tents  of 
this  people  in  their  nomadic  state. 

The  tombs  and  monuments  of  China  exhibit  a  variety  of 
arehitectoral  designs,  often  resembling  the  familiar  forms  of*" 
their  buildings ;  even  the  double  roof  is  carved  on  some 
mausoleums.  The  common  people  have  only  a  cone  (^ 
earth  with  trees  on  the  summit,  not  unlike  the  barrows  in 
Wiltshire.  Several  forms  of  tombs  are  given  in  Alexan- 
der's 'Costume  of  China.'  The  forms  are  round,  square, 
hexagonal,  and  octagonal,  and  the  form  of  the  coflSn  is  also 
miitated. 

Chinese  architecture  does  not  appear  to  be  founded  on 
tae  best  principles.  As  in  all  semibaibarous  nations,  out- 
ward show  is  the  great  object,  and  thus  the  brightest  co- 
loured houses  are  thought  the  most  beautiful. 

For  a  general  account  of  Chinese  bridges,  see  Bridob  ; 
and  for  the  Great  Wall,  see  China,  p.  74.  (Alexander's 
Costume  of  China,  and  his  drawings  in  the  museum  of 
the  East  India  House;  Sir  William  Chambered  Architec- 
ture; II  Costume  Antico  e  Modemo,  plates;  the  Ency- 
rloiiidie  Methodique  contains  a  very  long  article  on  China.) 

CHINGLEPUT,  a  tract  of  country  forming  part  of  the 
grants  obtained  hv  the  Bast  India  Company  m  1750  and 
)  763,  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  known  in  the  annals 
of  the  Indian  government  as  the  Company's  J  aghire.  This 
tract  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nellore  dintrict;  on  the  W. 
by  the  districts  of  northern  and  southern  Arcot ;  on  the 
8.  by  the  southern  division  of  Arcot;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
bay  of  Bengsl;  it  therefore  forms  part  of  tha'province 
•f'the  Ounatic,  and  is  included  m  the  presidency  of 

)f  the  Chingieput  district  is  generally  oad;  de- 


tached rocks  of  granite  are  oontinuallj  met  with  in  thA 
fields,  and  interfere  with  the  processes  or  cultivation.  Tho 
district  was  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali  in  1768  and  1780 ;  in  thn 
latter  of  these  invasions  the  country  was  so  ravaged  that 
many  parts  were  wholly  depopulateo,  and  for  some  yemrs 
after  presented  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  onlv  the  rum^ 
of  houses  and  temples,  and  the  bones  of  people  Who  had 
been  massacred.  Shortly  after  this  invasion  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  less  desolated  parts  experienced  a  ikmine 
which  caused  so  considerable  an  emigration  that  neajrly 
the  whole  country  was  deserted.  In  1794  the  district  was 
formed  into  a  coUectorate  under  Mr.  Place,  and  a  gradual 
improvement  took  place,  so  that  in  1823,  aceoraing  to 
returns  made  by  the  collector  to  the  Madras  government, 
the  population  amounted  to  363,129  persons,  of  whom 
190,243  were  males,  and  172,886  females.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  eoUectorate  are  Chingieput  and  Conieveram. 
Chingieput  is  situated  in  12''  46'  N.  lat,  and  80^  2^  E.  lon^ 
on  a  stream  which  at  a.  short  distance  west  ftom  the  town 
fiOls  into  the  Palaur.  The  town  is  distant  38  milea  8.8.W. 
from  Madras ;  it  Is  irregularis  built,  and  the  houses  are  <tf 
mean  appearance.  The  fort  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  been  of  ^reat  strength:  of  late  years  it  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  mto  decay,  ana  is  garrisoned  by  a  few  invalids. 
In  1751  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Dupleix,  and 
in  the  following  vear  was  retaken  by  a  small  detachment 
under  captain,  afterwards  lord  Qive. 

Coineveram,  called  bv  the  natives  Kunji,  is  situated  in 
'a  fertile  valley  waterea  by  the  small  river  Wegawuttt. 
in  12^  49^  N.  lat.,  and  79^48'  E.  long.  The  town  ia  buiit 
in  a  straggling  manner,  and  resembles  a  series  of  til- 
lages interspersed  with  extensive  gardens  and  plantatiuni. 
The  streets,  which  are  wide  and  regulariy  laid  out,  att 
planted  on  each  side  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  hastarri 
cedars.  The  houses  are onljr  one  story  high;  they  have  mu*! 
walls  and  are  roofed  with  tiles.  Each  house  is  built  in  \\w 
form  of  a  square,  with  a  small  court  in  the  centre.  Tbr 
buHdings  extend  fer  between  five  and  six  nnlea ;  round 
the  whole  is  a  hedge  of  the  Agave  Amerieana,  which  ba« 
been  found  useftil  as  a  defence  against  irregular  troopa.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers,  and  e^c- 
ploy  themselves  in  making  red  handkerchiefe,  tuibana,  and 
cloths  adapted  for  the  dresses  of  the  natives.  Coi\ie\-eratr. 
is  also  the  residence  of  numerous  Brahmins  belonging  ^(> 
temples  dedicated  to  Siva  and  Vishnu,  which  are  murL 
frequented.  The  pagoda  of  Siva  is  a  laige  building  said  ti 
contain  1000  pillars,  many  of  them  elaborately  sciuptured 
The  pagoda  dedicated  to  Vishnu  Corjee  is  not  ao  lar^ 
but  is  more  highly  venerated.  It  was  ftom  this  buildin j 
that  the  town  obtained  its  name  of  Conjeveram.  There  ar<. 
many  other  pagodas,  dedicated  to  various  Biahnunica' 
deities.  There  are  large  tanks  near  to  the  different  |fi* 
godas  ;  fer  one  of  these,  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  gr^^t 
pagoda,  it  is  said  the  gods  collected  water  from  three  in') - 
lions  of  rivers.  Every  Brahmin  who  visits  the  place  for  ti.c 
first  time  must  perform  his  ablutions  in  this  tank,  iik] 
spend  money  in  charity;  the  sums  thus  raised  being  in 
feet  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Brahmins  belongins:  <• 
the  temple. 

(Mill's  History  of  British  India ;  Buchanan's  Jourtw^ 
through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar ;  Heyne'si  /firr.' 
rical  and  Statistical  Tracts  on  India ;  Report  qfCommui'c 
(if  Commons  on  Affairs  of  India  1 832.) 

CHIO'NEA  (Dalman),  a  gerus  of  Diptenms  insects  b»« 
longing  to  tho  section  Tipulariiie  terrioottB, 

Only  one  species  is  yet  discovered  of  this  genus,  hut  t  \  ^ 
is  remarkable  both  in  its  structure  and  habits.    It  is  Ir^ 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  head  is  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  ashy-bro«:  . 
the  latter  is  of  an  oval  form  and  rather  hairy ;  the  lee»  ir. 
very  long,  rather  thick  and  covered  with  hairs,  not  unhk« 
the  legs  of  a  spider,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.    It  is  per 
fectlv  destitute  of  wings,  and  is  found  upon  the  snow  m  xt- 
wooos  of  Sweden  throughout  the  winter.    The  ireiie«' 
characters  are  : — Body  apterous ;  joints  of  the  palpi  neir'i 
equal ;  antennse  setaceous,  ten-jointed,  and  covered  wi' ' 
fine  hairs  at  the  extremity ;  the  abdomen  of  the  male  it  r 
minated  by  a    forcep-like  appendage   composed    of  *« 
horizontal  jointed   processes,  and  that  of  the  female   .•• 
terminated   by  a  boring  instrument,  or  ovipositor  n«> 
sisting  of  two  valvules,  placed  one  upon  tne  other,    f 
which  the  upper  one  is  tne  longer,  and  compoeed  of  i«: 
plates. 
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A  free  gebool,  for  the  education  of  twelve  poor  chfldien, 
18  (with  other  charities)  under  the  management  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  the  stipend  allowed  to  the  master  hy  the  founda- 
tion is  5/.  l&s,  per  annum,  with  a  residence.  There  is 
a  daily  and  Sunday  school  for  poor  children  (which  is 
well  attended),  in  connexion  with  the  National  School 
Society,  and  there  are  also  Sunday  schools  in  connexion 
with  the  various  dissenting  chapels.  A  trifling  endow- 
ment for  a  Sundav  school  for  the  instruction  of  girls  in 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  England  was  left  in  the 
year  1 724,  hy  the  Rev.  Rohert  Cock,  vicar  of  the  parish, 
who,  hy  his  will,  gave  the  whole  of  his  property  to  trustees 
for  tiiat  purpose.  A  monument  is  erecteci  to  his  memory 
in  the  cnancel  of  the  church.  There  are  several  other 
charities. 

Some  mineral  springs  have  heen  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chippenham. 

The  antient  ahheys  of  Stanley  and  Lacock  are  within 
three  miles  of  Chippenham ;  the  former  is  converted  into 
a  farm-house,  hut  tne  latter  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Talbot  family,  who  have  preserved,  and  made  it  their  family 
seat. 

The  antient  forest  of  Chippenham  and  Pewsham  is  de- 
stroyed, although  the  latter  place  is  still  provincially  called 
*  the  Forest,'  and  the  roads  leading  from  it  to  the  town 
retain  the  names  of  Wood  Lane  and  Timber  Street 

A  union,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  has 
been  formed  of  Chippenham  and  twenty-eight  surrounding 
parishes,  comprising  a  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1831,  of  19,265  persons,  and  an  area  of  56,371  acres. 
{Communication  from  Chippenham^  &c.) 

CHIPPEWAYS.     [Crkbs.] 

CHIROCEPHALUS.    [Branchiopoda.] 

CHIRONECTES.    [Lophiad;e.] 

CHIRCKNOMUS,  a  genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  TipulicUe.  This  genus  was  established  by  Meigcn, 
and  is  principally  distin^ished  by  the  following  charac- 
ters : — Fourth  joint  of  tne  palpus  longer  than  the  rest ; 
antennsD  thirteen-jointed,  in  the  male,  and  furnished  with 
long  hairs ;  the  antennoa  of  the  female  are  six-jointed,  and 
the  nairs  are  short ;  the  anterior  legs  are  inserted  at  some 
distance  fVom  the  others,  and  the  anterior  tarsi  are  gene- 
rally very  long ;  the  wings  when  closed  lie  parallel  and 
thev  have  three  posterior  celb ;  the  body  is  long,  slender 
and  hairy. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  insects,  enume- 
rates upwards  of  eighty  species  of  this  genus :  they  are  all  of 
small  size,  fiiequent  marshy  situations,  and  very  much  re- 
semble gnats.  The  worm  known  to  anglers  by  the  name 
of  blood-worm  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  species  of  this 

genus — the  Chironomus  plumostu.  This  worm  is  about 
alf  an  inch  in  length ;  the  body  consists  of  numerous 
segments,  and  is  fUrnishcd  at  the  tail  with  several  appen- 
dages which  constitute  the  breathing  apparatus.  It  is 
seen  during  the  summer  montlis  on  the  mud  near  the 
edges  of  ponds  and  ditches ;  when  thus  seen  however  it  is 
only  shifting  from  one  place  to  another,  its  natural  loca- 
lity being  iq  the  mud,  where  it  may  generally  be  found  in 
great  numbers,  living  for  the  most'purt  under  water.  This 
larva  is  much  sought  afier  and  devoured  by  birds  and  fi&hes ; 
but  during  this  last  summer  (1836)  we  discovered  that  it 
Lad  a  vei^  formidable  enemy  in  an  insect  of  its  own  order. 
A  fly.  which  closely  resembled  the  house  fly,  was  observed 
in  great  abundance  on  the  mud  which  had  just  been  left 
by  the  retiring  water,  and  we  found  them  assembled  in 
little  groups  of  live  or  six,  in  the  act  of  extracting  the 
blood- worms  from  their  holes,  using  the  proboscis  for  this 
purpose ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  worm  fairly  dislodged  than 
a  battle  ensued,  for  each  apparently  wished  to  nave  the 
worm  to  itself;  those  that  kept  possession  sucked  out  the 
fluids  from  the  worm. 

The  pupa  is  of  a  brownish  colour ;  the  body  is  cylindri- 
cal, the  head,  thorax,  wings,  and  legs  are  inclosed  in  sepa- 
rate sheaths,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  fbre-legs, 
lie  in  a  close  and  compact  mass;  the  fore-lees,  covered 
by  their  sheaths,  project  from  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
In  this  as  well  as  m  the  krva  state,  the  animal  lives  in 
the  water.  The  breathin|F  apparatus  consists  of  two 
appendaces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  each  is 
composed  of  five  branches  which  spring  from  a  common 
«.  unite. 

When  the  insect  is  ready  to  quit  its  pupa  case,  it  gains 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  remains  subpended  for 


some  little  time*  with  the  disc  of  the  thorax  sliffbtly  wo^ 
truded ;  this  part  bursts  down  the  middle,  and  tne  insect* 
which  is  hairy,  and  hence  does  not  easily  wet,  places  its  foec 
upon  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  where  it  floats  (if  the  wea- 
ther be  calm)  with  the  greatest  safety.  We  observed,  upon 
taking  one  upon  our  finger,  that  the  wings  are  at  first 
opaque  and  wnite,  and  filled  with  a  fluid ;  but  in  a  minute 
this  fluid  was  expelled,  and  the  sides  of  the  wings  col- 
lapsed and  "became  transparent  The  fluid  thus  ejected  we 
perceived  on  our  finger  beneath  the  insect,  but  could  not 
ascertain  from  what  part  of  the  wing  or  body  it  made  its 
escape. 

The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  pale  ash  colour,  and  is  a  little 
larger  tnan  the  common  gnat,  which  it  resembles.  This, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  genus,  is  remarkable  for  its  habit 
of  carrying  the  two  fore-legs  in  a  horizontal  position  :  they 
project  in  fVont,and  might  he  mistaken  forantenn« ;  the9« 
latter  organs  however  are  very  beautifiil,  and  in  the  males 
resemble  litle  plumes.' 

CHI'ROTES,  a  genus  of  Saurians  separated  by  Cu- 
vier,  and,  according  to  him,  resembling  the  Chalddes 
in  their  verticillated  scales,  and  the  AmphidKOUB  atill 
more,  in  the  obtuse  form  of  their  head ;  but  distinguished 
from  the  first  by  their  want  of  posterior  feet,  and  from 
the  last  by  their  possession  of  anterior  limbs.  The 
same  author  adds,  in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
'  Rdgne  Animal,'  Ihat  the  genera  which  terminate  this 
order  of  Saurians  are  interposed  in  various  mannen 
between  the  ordinary  Saurians  and  the  genera  which  are 
"placed  at  the  head  of  the  order  Ophidians  to  such  a  point, 
that  many  naturalists  are  now  of  opinion  that  the  two 
orders  ought  no  longer  to  be  separated,  or  rather  that  one 
order  should  be  estaolished,  comprising  on  the  one  part  the 
Saurians,  with  the  exception  of  the  CroeodiliiUf,  and  on 
the  other  the  Ophidians  of  the  family  Anguidte ;  but  he  ob- 
serves that  there  exist,  among  the  fossil  forms  of  the  antient 
calcareous  beds,  two  very  extraordinary  genera  {Ichthyy 
iaurus  and  Plesiosaurus),  which,  with  the  head  and  trunk 
of  a  Saurian,  have  feet  attached  to  short  limbs  and  formed 
of  a  multitude  of  small  articulations  conjoined  so  aa  tofonn 
a  kind  of  paddle  or  fin,  like  the  anterior  paddles  or  fin-feet 
of  whales.  These  ought,  he  adds,  to  form  a  very  diiAinct 
family.  In  their  osteology  they  approach  the  Saurians, 
properly  so  called,  much  nearer  than .  the  crocodiles,  with 
which  Fitzinger  associates  them  in  his  £unily  LoricaLi, 
though  in  the  fossils  there  is  no  trace  either  of  scales  or  of 
the  tongue,  the  two  parts  on  which  the  characters  of  the 
Loricata  rest 

These  Bimanous  reptiles,  as  Cuvier  terms  them,  include, 
according  to  him,  but  one  species,  which  is  a  native  of 
Mexico.  Th is  is  the  Bimane  eanneli  ( Chirotes  canalieulaUu  i 
of  Cuvier,  Bipede  cannele  of  Lac^pMe,  Cham^Moura  pro- 
pi4s  of  Schneider,  and  Laeerta  luTnbricoides  of  Shaw.  The 
animal  has  tAvo  short  feet  with  four  toes  on  each  (and  the 
vestige  of  a  fifth)  suflTiciently  organized  internally,  and  at- 
tached by  me;ins  of  scapuUe,  clavicles  andasmalUlentuM; 
but  tlie  head,  the  vortebrsa,  and,  in  short,  all  the  rest  Jt 
tlie  skeleton  resemble  that  of  the  Amphisbtentt, 

Chirotes  cantUiculattts  is  about  the  size  of  a  human  little 
finger,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long  (French).  It  i5  uf 
a  llesh-colour  and  covered  with  about  220  demi-rings  on 
the  back,  and  as  many  under,  the  belly,  which  meet,  la 
alternating,  on  the  side.  The  tongue  is  but  little  extensile 
and  is  terminated  by  two  small  horny  points.  The  eye  i> 
very  minute.  The  tympanum  is  covered  with  skin  and  in- 
visible externally.  Above  the  vent  axe  two  lines  U 
pores. 

*  Ditcttnion  AaTe  arisen  on  Uie  means  which  thii  animal  ynMi  mh  of 
•uspeuding  itaelf  at  the  turfaceof  the  water  without  noUon.  iU  specttc  ct^ 
Tity  beinir  iiippoMd  to  be  (^ater  than  water. 


>Mri.  Kirby  and  Spence  aeeonnt  for  it  by  a  kind  of  propelllBf  iMw«r 
which  the  centre  of  the  thorax  possestei.  and  aUle  thatthie  put  bciac  thai 

protruded  and  drying,  the  attraction  of  the  air  to  the  dry  portion  of  the  tburu 
Is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  slight  diflerenee  in  the  spemftc  gniirily  faetwswn 
the  animal  and  the  element;  but  it  is  ftirther  stated  that  if  a  diop  of  waau 
taX\  upon  the  insect  at  this  Ume  it  wUl  immediatel  y  sink. 

We  have  kept  these  insMts  in  a  glass  jar  for  the  pariiose  of  obscnrliHr  thnr 
habiU.  and  are  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  apoelSe  (imritv  vt  tte 
pupa  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water  at  the  time  jntt  prcvions  ts  tbe  xxmrn- 
iormation  fh>m  pupa  to  the  imago  state.  Indeed  at  this  time  it  appe*r«4  iUt 


they  could  not  keep/roM  the  lurfaoe.  unless  they  were  in  motioa.     ^,^, 

we  approached  the  Jar,  being  at  the  top.  they  bnmMUately  dweettdod  by  a 
quick  tigxag  moTement  of  the  body ;  but  upon  our  remaioinfjulet  for  a  m» 


ifqw      

igain.    w«  Imafiac  LH»t 

the  animal  within  baling  become  partially  dia»nfnge4  fhsm  Mt» 


ment  they  ceased  all  motion  and  rose  to  the  snrlkee  a| 
at  this  time  the  animal  within  baling  become  partia 
pupa  caae.  the  space  between  the  two  is  flUed  with  air. 
sumcf  ^  "■" 


ient  to 

an*!  tbe  water^ 

of  the  thorax  than  elsewhere, 


dia»nffnce4l 

ttiat  tUs  «* 

ercome  |he  dilTerence  of  speciflc  graTity  betwena  tlw  animal 
and  that  there  would  most  probably  be  more  air  la  tW  it  A/a 
lau  elsewhere;  and  hence  this  part  Is  pinlnd«d  horn,  tte  valA 
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Cuvier  aays  that  he  only  detected  one  large  lung  and  the 
vestige  of  a  small  one,  as  in  the  majority  of  serpents. 


[Chirotef  eanaliculatus.] 

CHI'RUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section  Acantho- 
pterygii,  and  family  Gobioides.  The  species  of  this  genus 
have  the  hody  considerahly  elongated,  furnished  with 
ciliated  scales,  and  the  mouth  not  deeply  cleft ;  the  teeth 
are  small  and  conical,  hut  the  most  remarkable  character 
consists  in  the  body  being  Airnished  with  several  longi- 
tudinal lines  of  pores,  simuar  to  the  ordinary  lateral  line. 
Some  of  the  species  have  appendages  over  the  eyes,  as  ob- 
served in  the  Blennies ;  their  ventral  fins  have  each  five 
soft  rays :  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin  are  slender,  and  this 
tin  extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

Cuvier  says  that  it  is  with  hesitation  that  he  places  this 
^en us  with  the  family  above-mentioned,  and  that  it  will  pro- 
bably one  day  form  the  type  of  a  separate  family.  All  the 
s])o(ies  as  yet  discovered  inhabit  the  seas  of  Kamtschatka — 
tliey  are  included  in  the  genus  Labrax  by  Pallas,  who  de- 
scribes several  of  tho  species  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
(Icinv  of  St.  Petersburffh,'  vol.  ii.,  1810. 

CHISMOBRANCHIATA  (Zoology),  De  Blainville's 
second  order  of  his  second  sub-class,  Paracephalophora 
Monoica.  The  following  is  liis  definition  of  the  order. 
Organs  of  respiration  aquatic,  branchial  or  pectinated, 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  back,  in  a  large  cavity 
communicating  with  the  ambient  fluid  by  a  wide  oblique 
anterior  slit.  Mouth  toothless,  but  provided  with  a  long 
1  in^r ual  riband-like  organ.  Shell  either  none,  or  internal, 
or  external,  very  mucn  depressed,  with  a  very  large  entire 
aperture,  and  without  any  pillar  {columella). 

This  definition  is  mcorrect,  in  so  far  as  it  states  that  in 
some  instances  there  is  no  shell ;  for  Coriocella,  the  only 
t^enus  described  by  De  Blainville  as  being  without  any  shell, 
Iras  a  horny  one,  as  Cuvier  observes,  though  it  is  very  deli- 
cate and  flexible,  and  nearly  mombranous.  Cuvier,  who 
places  three  of  the  genera,  Sigaretus,  Coriocella,  and  Cryp- 
tnstoma,  under  his  Capuloides,  a  family  of  his  order  Gcute- 
ropoda  pectihibranchiata,  observes  that  De  Blainvtlle  places 
tlic  greater  part  of  the  Capuloides  under  his  non-symme- 
trical Hermapkrodite  Paracephalophora,  or  Ca/yptracians ; 
but  that  they  appear  to  him  (Cuvier)  to  be  all  Dioecious. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  order,  which,  accord- 
in  c:  to  De  Blainville,  is  marine  and  probably  herbivorous,  is 
wide. 

Genera. — Coriocella. 

Body  elliptical,  very  much  depressed,  having  the  borders 
of  the  mantle  very  delicate,  notched  in  firont,  and  snreading 


out  very  lar^ly  on  all  sides.  FM  oval,  Tery  tmalL  Head 
scarcely  disUnct ;  two  tetUacula,  hidden  under  the  ahield,  of 
some  size,  but  short  and  contractile.  Eyes  at  the  external 
base  of  the  tentacula.  Back  somewhat  rounded,  and  ac- 
cording to  De  Blainville — but  this,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  an  ezror-^without  any  shell,  external  or  intemaL 

Example. — CorioceUa  nigra^  Blainv.  The  only  species 
of  the  genus,  and  described  by  De  Blainville  from  a  speci- 
men in  his  collection.  Locality,  Seas  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
Cuvier  places  this  and  the  two  following  genera  under  his 
Oaeteropoda  pectinibranchiata. 


[Coriooella  nignu] 

Sigaretus. 

Shell  more  or  less  thick,  flattened,  with  an  ample  and 
round  aperture  and  but  little  spire,  the  whorls  of  which  in- 
crease very  suddenly ;  and  enveloped  during  life  in  a  spongy 
shield,  which  considerably  encompasses  its  borders  as  well 
as  the  foot,  and  which  is  the  true  mantle.  In  firont  of  this 
mantle  there  is  a  notch  and  a  demi-canal,  which  serve  to 
conduct  the  water  into  the  branchial  cavity.  The  tentacula 
are  conical,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  at  their  external  base. 
Tlie  male  or^an,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  very  large. 

De  Blainville  thus  subdivides  the  genus : 
a.  Species  with  a  very  dehcate  and  smooth  shell. 

Example. — Sigaretus  convexus. 


f  Sigaretos  conroxns,  leen  from  below.]         -  [Sigaretus  convexus,  sitle  view.] 

b.  Species  with  a  thick  and  solid  shell 
Example. — Sigaretus  haliotoideus. 


[Sigaratoa  haliotoideot.] 

De  Blainville  observes  that  only  a  few  living  species  of 
this  genus  are  known.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  admitting  that  he 
has  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  it,  judges  it  to  belong  to 
the  same  family  with  Lamarck's  BuUeea  Aplysia,  and  Dola- 
bella,  though  Lamarck  has  placed  it  among  his  Macros- 
tomata,  near  to  Haliotis,  evidently  on  account  of  its  general 
form  and  its  dilated  aperture.  G.  B.  Sowerby  furtner  ob- 
serves, that  he  knows  not  why  Lamarck  has  arranged 
Nerita  cancellata  of  Chemnitz  with  Sigaretus  rather  than 
with  Natica,  and  remarks  that  much  conflision  seems  to 
reign  in  Lamarck's  synonymy  of  his  Sigaretus  haliotni* 
deus,  inasmuch  as  he  quotes  figures  of  several  very  distinct 
shells  for  it 

Sigaretus  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  five  to 
fifteen  fiithoms  on  sandy  bottoms. 

Fossil  Sigareti. 
Defranoe  enumerates  three  fossil  species,  one  horn  the 
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PUtUanHn^  one  from  Grijnion,  and  another  ftv>m  the  en- 
Tiions  of  Bourdeaux.  G.  B.  Bowerby  says  that  the  fbssil  spe- 
cies are  few  and  rare,  and  that  they  occur  in  the  London 
day  at  Barton,  and  in  the  contemporaneous  formations  in 
France  and  Italy.  The  species  in  the  Galcaiie  groasier  at 
Grignon,  he  adds,  has  a  small  umbilicus.  Deshayes  in  his 
'Tables'  giyes  eleven  living  species,  and  four  ibssil  (ter- 
tianr) ;  one,  Sigareiui  deprestui,  living  in  the  seas  of  the 
Molucca  iaIandS.  The  fossila  occur  in  the  Pliocene,  Mio- 
cene, and  Eocene  periods  of  Lyell. 
Gryptostoma. 

Shell  very  like  that  of  Sigaretus,  carried  with  the  head 
and  abdomen,  which  it  oovers,  upon  A  foot  four  times  its 
size,  cut  almost  squarely  behind,  and  which  produces  ante- 
riorly a  fleshy  and  oblong  part,  which  makes  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  mass.  The  animal  itself  has  a  flat  head,  two 
tcntacula,  and  a  large  pectinated  branchia  on  the  plafond 
of  its  dorsal  cavity.  The  male  organ  is  placed  under  the 
right  tentaculum. 

Examole. — Cryptoiioma  Leachii. 


[Cryptottoma  Le&chii.] 


De  Blainville,  who  separated  the  genus,  says  that  he 
knows  two  species,  both  from  India,  and  adds,  that  perhaps 
some  species  of  Lamarck's  Sigaretus  belong  to  them.  G. 
B.  Sowerby,  who  identifies  Cryptoatoma  with  Sigaretus, 
states  that  as  fiiir  as  the  differences  in  tbe  shells  themselves 
warrant  it,  his  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  separation  of 
De  Blainville's  Cryptostoma  from  the  latter  genus ;  and 
adds,  that  he  does  not  think  the  animals  sufficiently  differ- 
ent to  render  the  propriety  of  separating  them  very  clear. 
He  afterwards  says,  •  Upon  exammation  of  the  specimens 
iu  the  British  Museum,  we  are  convinced  that  De  Blain- 
ville's Cryptostoma  Leachii  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  two 
shells  which  Adanson  calls  Siearet :  his  Crypt,  breviculum 
is  probably  the  other;  but  this  we  cannot  ascertain,  be- 
cause the  shell  has  been  taken  away  from  the  specimen  in 
the  British  Museum.  We  have  no  aoubt,  however,  that  the 
Crypt,  breviculum  of  De  Blainville  is  a  female  specimen  of 
Cuvier's  Sigaretus,  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Leach.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Cuvier  has  not  given  any  description  of  the 
shell  of  bis  Sigaretus,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  it  be  identical  with  either  of  Adanson's 
shells ;  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  add^  that  unless  it  can  be 
identified  with  one  of  them,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  Sigaretus.  Its  animal  is  certainly  very  different  firom 
that  of  Cryptostoma  Leachii,  which  we  believe  to  be  iden- 
tical with  one  of  Adanson's.'  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  *IWgne  Animal,*  retains  De  Blainville's  eenus  Cryp- 
tostoma, and  places  it  next  to  Coriocelia.  He  adds  in  a 
note,  that  besides  the  species  in  the  British  Museum  (Cr^p- 
tostoma  Leachii,  Blainv.),  he  possesses  another  {Cryptos- 
tr/ma  Carolinum,  Cuv.),  sent  from  Carolina  by  M.  L'Her- 
minier.  The  genus  does  not  appear  in  Deshayes's  list 
Oxynoe. 

Body  gastropod,  with  a  lai^e  dorsal  shell,  anterior,  bulli- 
fbrm,  and  with  a  simple  spire.  Foot  narrow.  Branchia 
marginal,  striated  transversely.    Mantle  widened  into  two 

"^teral  winn.      T^niarula.  two.  nnt  rPtrnnfilf* 


■^teral  wings.    Tentacula  two,  not  retractile. 


Example.— Qa?^otf  olivacea,  De  BlainTille,  who  aeems 
to  consuier  this  genus  somewhat  apocryphal,  observe*  that 
he  onlv  knows  it  fix>m  the  little  that  Kafinesque,  whu  ric- 
smbea  it  in  the  'Journal  de  Physique,'  says  of  it ;  aiid 
adds,  that  he  only  places  it  in  the  position  given  to  it,  be- 
cause M.  Rafinesque  states  that  it  only  differs  frt)m  St^j- 
retus,  because  the  shell  is  external;  adding  that,  ncM-r- 
theless,  if  the  branchiee  are  disposed,  as  Rafinesque  deschU^ 
them,  the  difference  must  be  much  greater.  Rane,  who  speakt 
with  aoprobation  of  this  remark  by  De  Blainvule,  places  it 
under  his  unclassed  genera.    Cuvier  does  not  notice  it. 

The  next  genus  in  De  Blainville's  arrangement  is  5/<>- 
matella,  but  as  he  places  Siomatia  with  the  sea-ears,  and  ai 
we  agree  with  G.  B.  Sowerby  that  Stomatia  and  Stomatell'i 
do  not  differ  sufficiently  for  generic  distinction,  the  reader 
will  find  their  description  under  Haliotidjb. 
Velutina. 

Animal  oval,  suffioientlv  protuberant  (bomb6),  hanilj 
spiral ;  border  of  the  mantle  simple  anteriorly,  and  double 
for  the  whole  of  its  circumference ;  the  internal  lip  thickest 
and  tentacular.  Foot  thick.  Tentacula  larger  obconical, 
distant,  with  a  small  frontal  veil  between  them.  Eyei 
black,  sessile  at  the  external  side  of  the  base  of  tho  tenta- 
cula. Mouth  large,  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  muzzle 
Respiratory  cavity  large,  without  any  trace  of  a  tube,  and 
containing  two  unequal  pectinated  branchue;  orifice  of  the 
ovary  at  tne  base  of  the  male  organ,  situated  at  the  root  of 
the  ri^ht  tentaculum.  Mtiscular  attachment  of  a  horst- 
shoe  snape,  very  slight  behind  and  open  before. 

Shell,  external  with  an  epidermis,  patelUform,  with  a 
small  lateral  spire,  and  without  a  columella.  Aperture 
large,  the  edges  almost  continuous,  and  sharp :  tbe  ru;ht 
border  united  to  the  left  by  a  lamellar  calcareous  deposit. 

Example.— Ftf/u^na  capuloidea.  Helix  Uevigata,  Linn 
De  Blainville  observes  that  he  established  this  genus  frum 
an  individual  provided  with  its  shell,  which  he  owed  to  tlio 
generosity  of  Defrance.    He  adds  that  he  knows  but  or .. 

ries  from  the  coast  of  England,  which  is  very  probal>;Y 
same  of  which  Miiller  speaks  under  the  name  of  Hu.'U 
velutina,  and  which  Lamarck  erroneously  regarded  15 
the  analogue  of  his  Sigaretus  haliotoideue ;  and  ih^i 
Mr.  Gray  has  also  proposed  the  genus  undei  the  ^aiii 
name. 


[Velutina  capuloidea  ] 

CHITONS.     CHITON  TRIBE.     CHITONlD.fc     \ 

natural  fiimily  of  Gastropods,  Oscabrions  of  the  Frei»t  ^. 
aflfording  the  only  known  instance  of  a  prolectin>r  ^ht  1 
formed  of  many  portions,  or,  as  they  have  been  suiuewLut 
incorrectly  termed,  valves,  often  in  contact  and  overlapni:i  / 
each  other,  but  never  truly  articulated.  This  anoraaloui 
structure  is  tho  probable  cause  of  the  various  wanderm-i 
of  those  who  have,  each  according  to  his  own  \i©w,  assi,rrK*i 
the  Chitonidm  their  place,  upon  the  faith  of  a  tuo  eic..: 
value  for  this  multiplication  of  shelly  plates,  composuu  - 
shield,  or  coat  of  scale  armour  for  the  soil  parts.  The  1 .. 
lowing  cut  will  give  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  thi;>  slit  . 
covermg. 


'^^'^M 


[Shelly  pUtM  or  vaivM  of  Chiton.] 
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[Shelly  pla(e«,  orvalvetorClutoDelIut.J 

These  plates  are  bound  together  by  a  coriaceous  border, 
which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  either  plain,  or  beset 
with  bristles,  spines,  &c. 

The  early  naturalists  took  these  shells  for  the  peculiar 
armour  of  certain  serpents,  a  conclusion  to  which  they  were 
doubtless  helped  by  tne  love  of  the  marvellous,  so  strongly 
shown  in  tho  aocounts  of  the  older  travellers.  By  degrees 
the  true  condition  of  these  moUusks  became  better  known ; 
and  the  opposite  opinions  of  LinnsDus  and  Adanson  divided 
the  naturalists  of  their  age.  The  former  arranged  these 
shells  among  his  multivalves,  a  class  entirely  artificial,  and 
like  all  artificial  classifications  comprising  the  most  hete- 
rogeneous forms.  Adanson,  on  the  contrary,  took  nature 
for  his  guide,  and  carefully  observing  the  animal  itself, 
while  he  regarded  the  shell  as  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance, placed  Patella  and  Chiton  side  by  side  in  his 
method.  But  the  LinnsDan  school  lon^  reigncMl paramount; 
aud  Adanson's  labours  were  comparatively  forgotten,  when 
Cnvier  began  to  reform  the  crude  state  in  which  he  found 
the  Mollmea,  and  Lamarck  and  others  aided  in  the  work. 
Cnvier,  who  made  anatomical  investigation  the  basis  of  his 
opinions,  at  once  pronounced  in  favour  of  Adanson.  La- 
marck afterwards  adopted  the  same  conclusion,  but  not  till 
he  had  previously  placed  the  Chitons  at  the  end  of  the 
Acephalous  MoUusks,  between  Fistukma  and  Balamu, 
Poli,  in  his  magnificent  work  on  the  Teitacea  utriusque 
Siciliee^  in  giving  the  anatomy  of  a  Mediterranean  species, 
became  a  valuable  ally;  for,  although  he  still  retained 
Linn6's  class  of  Multividves,  and  although  in  his  anato- 
mical details  he  said  nothing  of  the  nervous  system,  a 
branch  of  animal  organization  essentially  necessary  to  be 
known  for  assigning  an  animal  its  true  place,  he  demon- 
strated enough  clearly  to  show  that  Chiton  bore  no  relation 
to  the  other  Multivalves  of  Linntieus.  M.  de  Blainville, 
however,  resting  upon  the  generative  faculty  of  the  Chitons^ 
proposed,  in  opposition  to  these  views  of  Cuvier  and  La- 
marck, which  had  been  adopted  by  almost  all  zoologists,  to 
form  a  subtype  of  MoUusks  under  the  name  of  Malento- 
zoaria,  in  which  each  of  the  Linneean  genera,  Lepas  and 
Chiton  constitute  a  class ;  the  first,  the  Lepadians  or  Lepa- 
dicea,  the  second,  the  Polyplaxiphores  or  Polyplaxiphora. 
These  almost  singular  views  of  De  BlainviUe  have  not  pre- 
vailed among  zooloffists ;  and  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  '  Rbgne  Animal,*  arranges  the  Chitons  at  the  side  of 
the  Fatelles,  forming  from  these  two  genera,  his  smaU 
family  of  Cyclobrandiians, 

Deshayes,  in  the  article  Otcabrio%  in  the  '  Encyclopedic 
M^thodique,'  enters  at  large  into  the  organization  of  the 
Chitons,  and  discusses  with  much  learning  and  acuteness 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  Cuvier  and  De  Blainville. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Deshayes's  observations.* 

Digestive  oreana.  No  projecting  head,  in  which  the 
Chitons  resemble  the  Phyibdians»  cfo  tentacula,  which 
are  replaced  by  a  kind  of  veil  which  surrounds  the  mouth. 
Eyes,  as  in  many  other  MoUusks,  the  Pteropoda,  for  ex- 
ample, wanting.  Mouth  and  (EsophatrttSt  furnished  with 
a  veiy  long  tongue  rolled  spirall)r,  ana  armed  with  horny 
teeth,  a  good  fi^ro  of  whicn  is  given  by  Poli.  Stomach, 
intestine,  and  liver,  like  those  of  the  other  gastronods. 
Vent  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Phyl- 
lidians.  Dons,  Sect 

Respiratory  and  Circulating  Organs.  The  branchia 
of  the  Chitons  consist  of  a  range  of  smaU  triangular  leaflets 
placed,  as  in  Patella  and  Phyllidia,  in  the  furrow  wliich 
separates  the  foot  firom  the  mantle.    The  heart  is  situated 

•  Last  «dUiott  of  LaniiToX.  vol.  vii.,  i».  48?. 
t  The  ftomach  is  membtanoui,  «ii4  lh«  ibtestine  is  Tery  Umg  and  Braeh 
IblUcd,    Tht  w&t  it  fltttated  oudar  tb«  posterior  extremity 


posteriorly'  m  the  mesial  and  dorsal  line:  it  is  sym- 
metrical, and  composed  of  a  single  ventricle  and  two 
auricles. 

Organs  of  Generation.  According  to  De  BlainvUle,  an 
ovary  only,  which,  instead  of  having,  as  in  the  other  mol- 
lusks,  a  single  exit,  has  two  external  issues,  one  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  the  left  Deshayes  observes  upon  this, 
that  though  he  has  made  minute  anatomical  investigations, 
he  has  found  it  impossible  to  find  the  second  issue  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  species 
which  he  dissected  were  smallt. 

Nervous  System.  Proved  by  Cuvier  not  to  difier  from 
that  of  other  moUusks  properly  so  called.  It  consists  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  complete  cesophagian  ring,  and  of 
various  branches,  which  are  given  off  divergingly  towards 
the  several  organs. 

Locomotive  Organs,  The  oval  foot,  more  or  less  wide, 
according  to  the  species,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal. 

Shell,  Eight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces, 
overlapping  each  other,  and  strongly  implanted  on  each 
side  in  a  thick  and  fibrous  border  of  the  mantle,  which 
surrounds  the  whole  body,  and  is  sometimes,  as  we  have 
observed,  naked,  but  more  generaUy  covered  with  small 
scales,  spines,  or  hairs.  These  pieces  are  not  immove- 
able, as  the  animal  can  roll  itself  up  or  stretch  itself 
out  again  for  the  purpose  of  progression  or  adhesion. 
To  work  this  machinery,  there  are  three  muscles  given  off 
from  the  first  piece  to  the  second,  three  others  given  off 
from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  so  on  throughout-,  so  as 
to  make  the  mechanism  of  this  scale  armour  complete. 
One  of  these  muscles  occupies  the  mesial-  and  dorsal  line, 
the  other  two  are  lateral  and  oblique.  Tho  growth  of  the 
sheU  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  moUu&ks. 


[Animal  of  Chiton  Sqoamosns.] 

«,  tbe  animal  and  shell  teen  firom  above ;  5,  the  aidmal  seen  trcm  below  |  c 
side  view  of  the  shell  and  animal  In  a  creeping  or  adhering  state ;  d,  portion  of 
branchin  magnified. 

The  chitons  then  resemble  the  other  moUusks:  1st,  in 
the  ^neral  form  of  the  body ;  2nd.,  in  the  organ  of  loco- 
motion ;  3rd^  in  the  nature,  form,  and  position  of  the  braii- 
chi» ;  4th.,  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  cir- 
culating vessels ;  5th.,  in  the  mouth  aud  its  veil ;  6th.,  in 
the  ton^e  and  the  rest  of  the  digestive  organs ;  7th.,  in 
the  position  of  the  vent ;  and  8th.,  last,  but  not  leasi  in 
the  nervous  system. 

What,  then,  are  the  differences  ?  1st,  the  form  of  the 
shell  composed  of  eight  nieces  instead  of  one;  2nd,  the 
mantle,  which  is  more  flesny  and  fibrous  than  in  the  other 
moUusks ;  3rd,  the  myology ;  4th,  the  double  issue  of  the 
or^ns  of  generation,  allowing  this  difference  to  be  esta- 
blished, whereas  it  is  doubted.  With  regard  to  the  ab 
sence  of  eyes,  that  defect  exists  in  a  consraerable  number 
of  molluskjB. 

Hence  Deshayes  concludes,  and  the  conclusion  appears 
to  us  to  be  just,  that  the  chitons  are  true  moUusks,  and 
that  their  place  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Patellce, 

Geographical  distribution.  The  species  are  numerous, 
and  there  are  few  rocky  shores  without  some  of  them.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  largest  are  fi>und  in  warm  climates,  but 
there  are  exceptions ;  for  instance,  Chiton  setiger  and  Chi- 
ton Bowenii,  King,  are  found  on  the  shores  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  in  the  straits  of  Mi^lhaens:  the  former  of 
these  species  grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches  and  three- 

•  Upon  the  rectum.    ' 
\  Cnvier  says  that  the  ovary  Is  situated  above  the  other  vUcera,  and  that  U 
ironld  teem  to  open  at  the  tidee  by  two  ovldocte. 
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eighths,  and  thehreadth  of  one  inch  and  three-eighths,  and 
the  latter  to  the  length  of  three  inches  and  two-eighths, 
and  the  breadth  of  one  uieh  and  a  half.  No  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  the  '  Supplement  to  Captain  (now  Sir 
Edward)  Parry's  Voyage'  (1819—20),  nor  in  the  •  Supple- 
ment to  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross's  Voyage'  (1829 — 
1833).    The  British  species  are  small. 

Locality,  Rocky  snores  where  it  adheres,  and  also  on 
stones  and  other  suomarine  bodies.  Found  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  the  stirfaoe  to  twenty-flve  fhthoms. 

Most  xoologists  are  agreed  that  there  are  no  differences 
sufficiently  strongly  mimied  to  make  a  ^neric  distinction 
between  Chiton  and  Chitonellus;  and,  indeed,  the  grada- 
tions fh>m  the  one  to  the  other  are  so  imperceptible,  that 
there  is  no  point  where  the  line  can  be  satisfactorily  drawn. 
In  the  most  completely-developed  form  of  Chiton  the  shelly 
secretion  greatly  preponderates ;  in  Chitonellus  that  secre- 
tion is  comparatively  small,  and  the  great  development  is 
in  the  border  of  the  mantle^  which,  in  some  instances, 
almost  hides  the  comparatively-minute  shelly  pieces. 

a.  Species  with  the  mantle  horder  or  marginal  ligament, 
coriaceous  and  naked.  Examples,  Chiton  ChUensiM^ 
Ffembley,  and  Chiton  BlainviUii^  Broderip. 

Chiton  C/Ulemis.  Shell  oblon^-ovate,  opaque,  thick, 
dark  brown,  smooth,  dull ;  inside  white,  with  pmk  markings 
on  the  first,  second,  and  last  valves.  Valves  with  longitudi- 
nal striiff,  crossed  by  irregular  concentric  ridges.  Anterior 
and  posterior  valves  semilunate,  slightly  punctated ;  second 
valve  subcarinated,  the  fh)nt  margin  obtusely  angled,  lateral 
margins  arcuate,  and  the  posterior  with  a  prominent  beak, 
on  each  side  of  which  diverges  a  rather  elevated  ^nulated 
ridge;  the  no.\t  ft\e  valves  alike,  bow-shaped,  with  a  gra- 
numte  ridge  on  each  side.  Border  smooth,  coriaceous, 
tough,  thick,  darker  coloured  than  the  shell,  semipellucid, 
broad  at  the  sides  and  narrow  at  the  extremities.  Locality, 
Valparaiso,  in  crevices  of  rocks  and  under  stones.  (Frem- 
Dley.) 


[Chiton  ChUratU.] 

Chiton  BlainvtUii.  In  thte  species  the  shape  of  the  cori- 
aceous border  itself  is  not  only  very  remarkable,  but  it  is 
here  and  there  fhnged,  though  not  with  hair.  M.  Deshayes 
has  placed  this  under  his  section  of  those  species  which 
have  the  border  of  the  mantle  fringed  with  hair  or  spines, 


tChlloa  BUInriniL    CopWd  bf  penninkm  from  Sowerlnr*! '  lllartratioBs  of 
Coaeholonr.*— KwMt  Sbeilcl 

probablv  from  not  having  seen  a  good  specimen.  SheU 
niundisn,  anterior  val\;^  obscurely  rayed,  tne  posterior  one 
▼ery  small  and  abrupt;  the  others  oonoentrically  lineated, 


the  whole  being  rosy,  varie^ted  with  white,  brown,  and 
greenish  and,  internally,  white.  The  mantle-border  orans;e- 
rod,  very  narrow  posteriorly,  and  enormously  produced  an- 
teriorly, rounded  and  fringed  here  and  there,  especially  ud 
its  anterior  margin,  with  some  short  coriaceous  proce^^ei. 
Locality,  Inner  L»bos  Island,  coast  of  Peru. 

/3.  Mantle-border  smooth,  but  with  tufts  of  hair  at  the 
lateral  extremities  of  each  plate.  Example,  Chiiun 
FascictUaris,  LinnsDus. 

Shell  apparently  smooth,  but  when  examined  with  a 
glass,  proving  to  be  rough  like  shagreen,  except  on  the 
ele\'ated  dorsal  ridge ;  margin  surrounded  with  tufts  U 
whitish  hair,  one  at  the  junction  of  each  valve,  and  two  m 
the  front,  making  eighteen  in  number.  Colour  brown  ot 
dark  cinereous ;  length  five-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  breadth 
rather  more  than  two-eighths.  Locality,  British  southern 
coasts.  Montagu,  who  gives  this  description,  says,  that  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary  it  is  not  unfrequenUy  an  inch  long. 


[Chiton  fludeulufs.] 

y.  Mantle-border  hairy.    Example,  Chiton  Perurianur, 
Lamarck. 

Shell  oblong;-ovate,  opaque,  dirty  yellowish  green,  or  yel- 
lowish brown,  inside  white.  Valves  thin,  slightly  elevated ; 
posterior  compartments  of  the  dorsal  valves  a  fittle  raised 
and  striated,  with  minute  granulated  strisB,  and  in  likt> 
manner  the  other  parts  of  the  shell ;  under  each  valve  i^ 
inserted  a  series  of  short  black  hairs,  which  lie  on  the  bark 
of  the  shell.  Border  narrow,  coriaceous,  thickly  set  viih 
course  black  hairs.  Length  two  inches,  breadth  one  and  a 
half.  Found  under  stones  at  low  water  on  the  shor^  <  f 
Valparaiso  Bay.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  anterior  vahw 
much  narrower  than  the  posterior.  (Frembley.) 


[Chiton  Peruvianas.] 

i.  Mantle-border  beset  with  spines.  Example,  Chtton 
spinosvs,  Bruguiere;  and  Chiton  spini/erus,  Frem- 
bley. 

Chiton  spinoiM.  Shell  brownish  black,  valves  opoquc. 


CChltmi  tpiaotiu.] 
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moderate,  with  the  aides  mnulated,  the  antenor  valves 
entirely  granulated.  Mantte-horder  wide,  and  heset  with 
long  aculeated  hlackish  spines,  very  much  resembling  those 
of  certain  Echini.  Locality,  South  Seas»  accordmg  to 
P^ron.    Length  three  inches. 

N.B.  Lamarck  describes  the  valves  a^  smooth,  and  the 
specimen  figured  by  Sowerbyin  his  Genera  has  them  nearly 
so.  This  may  be  the  consequence  of  age  and  corrosion, 
for  in  a  comparatively  young  specimen  the  sculpture  of 
the  valves  is  that  above  described.  The  species  is  very 
rare  at  present 

Chiton  ipini/erus.  This  is  the  Chiton  aculeatus  of 
Barnes,  a  name  which  had  been  preoccupied  by  Linn»us 
for  another  species,  and  the  Chiton  tttberculiferus  of 
Sowerby  in  the  *Tankerville  Catalogue;'  but  the  latter 
name  was  g^ven  from  an  old  specimen  with  broken  spines, 
and  has  b^n  rejected  as  inapplicable.  Shell  opaque,  ob- 
long ovate,  reddish-brown,  glossy;  inside  reddish-white. 
The  posterior  angles  of  the  vidves  do  not  cover  the  anterior 
ones.  Anterior  valve  with  generally  nine  rows  of  raised 
dots  diverging  from  the  apex,  but  the  number  perhaps 
varies  with  the  age  of  the  shell.  Second  valve  rather 
aeiitelv  beaked  andcarinated,  longer  than  the  five  follow- 
ing, which  are  striated  and  shaped  alike ;  these  all  rise  into 
a  rather  acute  beak,  are  carinated,  each  side  of  the  carina 
being  divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  antenor  one 
the  largest,  and  bearing  broad,  irregular,  longitudinal  strise ; 
a  prominent  row  of  raised  dots,  extending  from  the  apex  to 
the  anterior  angles  of  the  valves,  separates  the  compart- 
ments ;  the  posterior  portion  glossy,  with  fine  concentric 
atrio ;  the  posterior  margins  with  tooth-like  granulations. 
Last  valve  striated,  like  the  anterior  compartments  of  the 
others,  and  rising  into  a  rather  prominent  beak,  leaning 
towards  the  posterior  mar^;  from  under  the  beak  are 
iraised  dots,  d^poded  in  a  smiilar  manner  to  those  on  the 
anterior  valve.  Border  coriaceous,  thick,  broad,  rough, 
greenish  or  orange-coloured,  and  in  the  younger  specimens 
tnickly  studded  with  blunt  spines;  but  in  the  old  shells 
the  spmes  are  short  and  scanty,  and  genendly  covered  with 
<5orallines ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  border,  inserting  itself 
under  the  posterior  angles  of  the  valves,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  deeplv  separated.  (Frembley.)  This  species 
grows  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches,  but  has  then 
^nerally  lost  all  its  external  beauty.  We  have  seen  many 
individuals  in  all  the  stages  of  growth,  and  have  invariably 
£>und  the  spines  of  the  aged  ones  covered  with  that  cal- 
careous matter  which  is  so  frequently  found  adhering  to 
shells  and  submarine  bodies,  but  we  have  never  detected 
anjTthing  orj^nic  about  that  which  was  attached  to  the 
spines  of  this  species.  Locality,  Chili  and  Valparaiso, 
where  Mr.  Frembley  found  sevend  specimens  in  very  ex- 
posed situations;  so  much  so,  that  collecting  them  was 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
clanger,  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks 
to  which  they  attach  themselves  very  strongly.  They  are 
generally  covered  with  sea-weed. 


c.  Mantle-border  scaly.  Example,  Chtton  Coqutmbenm. 
Frembley. 
Shell  ovate,  narrow,  opaque,  CTeenish-brown,  shining; 
inside  blackish:  the  anterior  valves  with  numerous  un- 
dulated, concentric  ridges ;  the  next  rather  acutely  keeled ; 
the  five  following  alike :  carina  broad  and  smooth,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  similar  ridge  diverging  from  the  beaks, 
and  forming  with  the  carina  a  sagittate  firuie,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  several  strongly  marked  ridges :  from 
under  the  beaks,  to  the  anterior  angles  of  the  valves,  ex- 
tend sharp,  moniliform  ridees,  each  side  of  which  is 
coarsely  striated  longitudinally.  Border  thick,  moderately 
broad,  and  covered  with  coarse,  seed-like  scales,  which  are 
attached  laterally.  Length  three  inches,  breadth  one  and 
a  half  (Frembley).  The  description  was  taken  from  a 
young  shell ;  for  as  the  shell  advances  in  age,  the  middle 
of  the  valves,  which  are  very  solid,  becomes  eroded  and 
covered  with  adhesions,  BcUanit  PatelUe,  &c  Mr.  Frem- 
bley says,  that  the  only  part  of  the  coast  where  he  found 
this  species  was  the  south  side  of  Coquimbo  Bay :  their 
habits,  he  adds,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Ch,  spiniferus, 
with  the  exception  that  they  seem  more  gregarious. 


IChiton  Coqoimbeiub.] 

I.  Mantle-border  granulous. 

Example.    Chtton  ma^nifictts,  Deshaves. 

Shell  opaque,  ovate,  olivaceous*  dull,  dotted  with  lighter 
coloured  spots :  inside  glaucous.  The  anterior  valve  with 
regular  raoiating  stri®,  crossed  by  concentric  ridges ;  pos- 
terior margin  nearly  straight.  Dorsal  valves  obtusely 
beaked,  divided  laterally  into  two  compartments ;  the  an- 
terior having  regular  longitudinal  strise,  crossed  with  othei^ 
very  minute  ana  concentric ;  from  under  the  beaks  diverge 
to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  valves  coarse  and  more  irre- 
gular strise,  which  raise  the  posterior  compartment  above 
the  other.  The  posterior  valve  has  a  well-defined  apex, 
leaning  towards  the  posterior  margin.  Border  thin,  mode- 
rately brood,  and  covered  with  fine  shining  bead4ike  gra* 


[Cbitoa  fpinifenia.]  [CUitoaMafnUlcos.) 
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Bolationfl,  of  tbe  same  colour  as  the  shells,  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions,  the  npper  of  which  is  comnosed  of 
finer  beads  tnan  the  lower,  and  which  are  placed  trans- 
versely (Frembley).  This  is  the  Chiton  olivacew  of  From- 
ley,  and  Chiton  lotus  of  Sowerby  (Tankerville  Collection), 
wnieh  latter  may  be  perhaps  considered  a  variety,  remark- 
able for  its  breaath.  Deshayes  had  previously  given  to  the 
species  the  name  here  assi^ed  to  it  The  species  grows 
to  Uie  length  of  four  or  five  inches :  we  have  seon  one  that 
reached  four  inches  and  a  half  when  dead.  There  is  an- 
other variety  narrower  than  the  ordinary  individuals,  and 
Mr.  Frembley  observes  that,  amone  the  very  young  shells, 
■ome  of  them  have  their  borders  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
their  shells,  and  spotted  with  black:  this  not  being  a  con- 
stant character  in  all  the  young  specimens,  Mr.  Frembley 
thinks  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety.    Locality,  ChiU. 

Species  with  the  t^order  highlv  developed,  and  the 

valves  very  small.    {Chitonellus,) 

These  are  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  vermiform,  the 

yalves  being  very  small,  and  in  some  species  almost  entirely 

hidden  under  the  skin  of  the  border,  giving  the  animal  an 

almost  naked  appearance. 

Examples,    chitonellui  kepis^  and  Chitonellus  larvce- 
formis  *. 


<V  ChitoMllai  \my\» ;  (»  Chitonellui  Unraerormit. 

Fossil  Chitons. 

6.  B.  Sowerby  states  that  the  fossil  species  are  rare ;  and 
that  detached  valves  arc  sometimes  found  in  the  calcareous 
sand  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  in  the  Enfflish 
crag.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  (Lyell)  gives  but  one  fossil 
species  (tertiary) :  in  the  7th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Lamarck 
(1836),  he  says  that  up  to  that  time  (jusqu'ik  present)  but 
one  fossil  species  was  known ;  and  that  was  aiscovered  at 
Orignon  by  M.  Defrance.  Since,  he  adds,  the  genus  has 
been  found  in  the  transition  rocks  (le  terrain  de  transition) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toumay ;  and  be  states  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  curious  and  interesting  fact  is  due  to  the 
researches  of  M.  Duchastel  and  M.  Puz(». 

The  student  should  refer  to  the  great  work  of  Poli 
(Testacea  utri usque  SicilisD),  the  Memoir  of  Cuvier  in  the 
Annales  du  Muii6um,  the  article  Oscabrion  (by  De  Blain- 
ville)  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  and  in 
his  Malacologie;  and  that  by  Desliayes  in  the  Encyclo- 
p6die  M^thocliqiie.  He  should  also  consult  the  writings  of 
Broderip,  Brugmere,  Frembley,  Gray,  King,  lAmarck, 
Linnnus,  Montagu,  Pennant,  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Rang, 
Sowerby,  and  Wood. 

CHITONELLUS.    [Chiton.] 

CHITTAGONG,  a  district  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tiperah  dis- 
trict, on  the  east  by  the  Burmcf^}  empire,  on  the  south 
by  the  province  of  Aracan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  This  district  lies  between  21°  and  23°  north  lat., 
and  between  91°  and  93°  east  long. ;  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  about  120  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  50 
miles,  but  the  eastern  boundary  has  never  been  accurately 
defined,  and  the  average  breadth  is  supposed  to  be  not 
greater  than  25  mflea.  According  to  an  estimate  made  in 
1784»  the  district  waa  oomputed  to  contain  2987  square 

•  CoTi»r,  io  th«  \m$X  edlttoo  of  lb«  R^fM  Animal  haa  th«  following  note  to 
Chkoo  (Let  Oscabiioni).  *Lm  OMabrtUe*  (CAtfoaeV^)  de  Lamarck  et 
lovlra  1m  twy^cf  60  Chitom  d««  antaun  doiTvot  reatar  tona  ce  irrare  dont  M. 
6»  BlaioTilk  a  era  devoir  fkira  una  elawa  4  pari,  qa'U  nomoM  Fok/piasifhortit 


miles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  tmprodnctive  hUlj 
country.  The  level  lands  lie  near  to  the  sea;  the  interior 
is  generally  hilly,  and  covered  with  jungle,  the  rapid  gjowth 
of  which  is  fkvoured  by  the  moistness  of  the  chmate.  The 
rainy  season  sets  in  earlier  than  in  most  other  parts  of  tho 
province  of  Bengal,  and  continues  later,  sometiroes  tffl  the 
middle  of  November.  The  country  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous streams,  one-half  of  which  flow  towards  the  bay  f>f 
Bengal,  and  the  rest  into  the  Irawaddv.  The  most  con  • 
siderable  of  these  streams  is  the  Kamapnuli,  or  Chxttagon? 
river,  which,  at  its  mouth,  forms  a  secure  harbour,  but  ho 
embayed,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  south-vt^t 
monsoon  it  is  generally  difficult  fbr  vessels  to  put  to  m«. 
The  channel  of  this  river  at  the  capital,  Islamabad,  is  about 
a  mile  broad;  but  a  little  hieher  up  its  width  does  not 
exceed  200  yards,  although  the  tide  oondnuea  to  flow 
strongly  up  tne  river.  The  source  of  this  river  is  in  Avb, 
whence  it  flows  south-west  to  the  district  of  Chittagon?. 
which  it  enters  by  the  Mugh  mountains^  where  mar.y 
wateriidls  occur. 

The  river  Naui^  which  forms  the  southem  boundary  of 
the  district,  is  about  70  mfles  south  of  Islamabad ;  it  is  not 
navigable :  the  banks  of  this  river  are,  fi>r  the  most  part, 
covered  with  thick  jungle,  and  exhibit  oifly  a  fow  spot» 
cleared  for  cultivation,  and  a  few  miserable  dwellings  u( 
huntsmen,  who  catch  and  tame  elephants,  which  are  tent 
from  Chittagong  to  every  part  of  Hindustan.  In  the  valU-y 
of  the  Kamaphuli  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land,  oultiTati^ 
by  Bengalese,  which  yield  plantains,  ginger,  beCel-)e«f. 
sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  ana  tobacco.  Hie  land  is  par- 
celled out  into  very  small  divisions,  having  fbrmerly  hrrn 
assigned  for  the  support  of  the  military  stationed  in  tiic 
district,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Hughs  of  Arse.  ^. 
When  this  military  establishment  ceased  to  be  necesMr. 
the  farms  became  samindaries,  and  have  been  so  oonsiderf  l 
in  the  administration  of  the  country.  Between  the  htlU 
are  several  well-watered  plains  and  valleys,  of  small  cxter.t, 
which  are  cultivated  partly  by  Hindus  of  Bengali  anl 
partly  by  Mughs  of  Aracan,  who  migrated  into  the  div 
trict  upon  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Burmese  i.i 
1783.  The  majority  of  the  Mughs  who  thus  settled  ir. 
Chittagong  are  traders  and  mechanics,  only  a  small  propor> 
tion  having  become  cultivators.  Exclusive  of  the  Must 
settlers,  the  inhabitants  of  Chittagone  were  estimated,  u 
1801,  at  1,200,000 ;  but  this  number  is  probably  exoessiT^, 
considering  the  physical  circumstances  of  tbe  oountnr 
The  Mohammedan  inhabitants  exceed  the  Hindus  in  num- 
ber in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

It  is  supposed  that  Chittagong  was  once  a  fVontier  pro- 
vince, belonging  to  the  independent  kingdom  of  Tripurm,  an«i 
that  during  the  conflicts  between  the  Buddhists  and  Brah- 
mins, it  was  governed  sometimes  by  chiefk  of  one  ai  1 
sometimes  of  the  other  religion.  During  the  wars  betwcei. 
the  Moguls  and  Afghans,  the  district  was  held  by  tbr 
Buddhists  of  Aracan,  and  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  j.n- 
sent  century  the  population  contained  scarcSy  a  siiiji- 
Buddhist.  In  1582  this  district  was  enumerated  by  Al\l 
Fazl  among  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  soverei^s,  yet  t 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  in  their  possci»!..n 
until  1666.  Nearly  A  century  later  (1760),  Chittairone  %i<o 
ceded  to  the  Ejvst  India  Company,  by  Jaffier  Ali  Kha- 
In  1826,  when  Aracan  was  taken  fi-om  the  Burmese,  :> 
political  superintendence  of  Chittagong  was  included  witt 
the  government  of  Aracan,  and  nas  so  continued  to  i. 
present  time. 

{Ayin-i-Akbari ;   Rennell's  Memoir;  Hamilton*s    /•:.' 
India  Gazetteer;  Report  of  Committee  qf  House  qf  C^^i 
mom  (1832)  on  affairs  of  India,) 

CHITTOOR,  a  town  and  small  pollam  or  distnct  - 
the  western  side  of  the  Camatic,  in  13*  15'  N.  lat-,  a  •: 
79°  10'  E.  long.,  eiffhty-two  miles  west  from  Madras.     T. 
situation  is  naturally  strong,  being  between  two  ranirv^ 
hills,  one  of  which  bounds  the  ^aghaut,  and  the  i>i  r  •  * 
forms  an  irregular  sweep  of  various  elevation,  and      - 
proaches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  at  a  short  dista   - 
from  Madras.  This  tract  was  acquired  flrom  the  Nabob  of  t  ^^ 
Camatic  in  1801,  and  an  assessment  of  the  lands  w«s  ma  « 
in  the  following  year;  but  it  was  not  until  1804,  that  i!  t 
British  obtained  complete  and  quiet  possession  throuirh  tU 
expulsion  of  the  Poligars,  or  small  tributary  chiefs  by^v  Ih^ 
the  lands  were  held,  and  who  had  never  been  thomuirh  ^ 
subdued  by  the  Mohammedans,    (Hamilton's  East  Incite 
Gazetteer.) 
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fthould  be  observed  tbat  in  the  earlier  Bta^  of  soeiety 
poetry  is  not  merely  a  national  pastime ;  it  is  also  a  means 
of  progrMS,  exalting  and  dcvelopmg  man's  moral  nature. 
The  poetical  remains  that  have  descended  to  us  from  that 
age  show,  that  the  poet  imposed  upon  the  chevalier  the 
fblfllment  of  the  same  duties,  and  the  practice  of  the  same 
virtues,  as  were  inculcated  in  the  more  solemn  exhortations 
of  the  priest 

It  is  an  oft-repeated  observation,  that  all  this  was  mere 
poetry,  a  fine  chimera,  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  reality.  And  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  state  of 
manners  in  those  three  centuries,  and  the  incidents  of  daily 
occurrence  that  filled  the  lives  of  men,  the  contrast  between 
the  duties  and  the  actions  of  the  chevalirrs  is  truly  shock* 
ing.  The  period  before  us  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
grossly  brutal  in  the  history  of  European  society,  one  in 
which  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  and  violence, 
in  which  the  public  peace  was  most  incessantly  disturbed, 
in  which  the  most  dissolute  manners  prevailed.  To  any 
one  attending  only  to  the  positive  and  practical  state  of 
society,  aU  this  poetry  and  morality  of  chivalry  looks  like 
sheer  ftlsehood.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  chivalrio 
morality  and  poetry  existed  simultaneously  with  these  dis- 
orders, with  tnis  barbarism,  with  all  this  deplorable  social 
state.  The  monuments  are  before  us:  the  contrast,  we 
repMt,  is  shocking,  but  it  is  real. 

This  very  contrast,  however,  forms  the  great  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  middle  ages.  When  we  look  into  other 
social  systems,  as  the  Greek  and  Roman,  when  we  examine, 
for  instance,  the  early  stage  of  Greek  society,  its  heroic  age, 
of  which  the  poems  that  bear  the  name  of  Homer  present 
a  faithful  mirror,  we  there  find  nothing  resemblmg  the 
contradiction  that  strikes  us  in  the  middle  ages.  The  prac- 
tice and  the  theory  of  manners  are  there  nearly  accordant. 
We  do  not  find  men  having  ideas  much  purer,  nobler,  and 
more  generous  than  their  daily  acU.  Homer's  heroes  seem 
quite  unconscious  of  thbir  own  brutality,  ferocity,  selfishr 
ness,  and  covetousness ;  their  moral  science  is  no  better 
than  their  conduct ;  their  principles  are  on  a  level  with 
their  acts.  We  find  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  all  other 
social  systems  in  their  vigorous  and  turbulent  youth.  But 
in  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  middle  ages,  while  the 
deeds  are  habitually  detestable,  while  crimes  and  disorders 
of  every  description  abound,  yet  we  find  dwelling  in  the 
minds  and  ima^nations  of  men  nobler  instincts  and  more 
exalted  aspirations.  Their  notions  of  virtue  are  much  more 
developed;  their  ideas  of  iustice  incomparably  better  than 
what  IS  practised  around  them,  than  what  they  practise 
themselves.  A  brighter  ideal  of  morality  hovers,  as  it  were, 
above  that  rude  and  stormy  social  state,  attracting  the  view 
and  commanding  the  respect  of  men  whose  lives  are  little 
conformable  to  it  Christianity  must  undoubtedly  be  ranked 
amon^  the  principal  causes  of  this  fiict:  for  its  great  cha- 
racteristic is,  iu  labouring  to  inspire  men  with  a  high 
™^  J  *"?^ition,  to  keep  oonstantly  before  their  eyes  a 
standard  infinitely  superior  to  human  reality,  and  stimulate 
them  to  attain  it  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fiict  is 
indubiUble.  We  find  it  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  popular  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  exhortations  of  the 
priests.  The  moral  conceptions  of  men  rose  far  above  the 
practice  of  their  lives.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  because  those 
conceptions  did  not  govern  their  actions,  because  their 
practice  so  strangely  beUed  their  theory,  that  the  influence 
of  the  theory  was  absolutely  null.  The  habitual  judgment 
ot  men  upon  human  actions  is  not  without  its  eff'eS.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  a  bad  action  is  better  than 
a  bad  principle:  a  bad  action  may  remain  isolated  and 
solitary ;  but  a  bad  principle  is  constantly  fructifying:  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  mind  that  governs ;  and  a  man  acts  from 
reflection  much  oftener  than  he  is  himself  aware  of.  In 
the  ages  of  chivabry,  we  repeat  the  principles  were  infinitely 
bettor  than  the  acts.  For  instance,  at  no  period  perhaps 
nas  the  mtercourse  between  the  sexes  been  morTlicen- 
tious ;  yet  never  was  purity  of  manners  more  strongly  en- 
jomed  or  more  fbelingly  described.  Nor  was  it  a  theme 
for  poetic  eulogy  alone.  We  find  from  a  multitude  of  tes- 
timonies that  the  public  thought  in  this  particular  as  the 
poet  spoke,  that  the  prevailing  moral  notions  were  pure 
and  noble  amidst  all  the  rudeness  and  licentiousness  of 

This,  then,  wia  the  grand  moral  characteristic  of  chivalry. 
Which  entiUes  it  to  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  mo- 
awn  civOoation.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  it  not 


in  a  moral  but  m  a  social  pomt  of  view,  not  at  to  idea,  bat 

as  an  institution,  it  ments  but  slight  consideration;  for 
though  it  had  a  great  and  stirring  part  in  the  world's 
affairs,  yet  as  already  shown,  it  did  not  constitute  an  actual 
specific  institution  at  all.  The  feudal  lords,  the  poiaeasors 
of  fiefih  were  alone  chevaliers ;  they  alone,  with  rew  excep* 
tions,  bad  the  right  to  become  so.  The  knij^hts  formed  no 
separate  class  of  society  with  distinct  functions  and  duties 
Thus  chivalry,  properly  so  called,  being  inseparably  bound 
up  with  feudality,  could  not  survive  its  extinction;  and 
accordingly,  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  when  com 
pared  with  its  condition  in  the  twelfth,  we  find  it  to  be  ra- 
pidly declining. 

It  had,  however,  given  birth  to  the  religious  orders,  as 
the  Templars,  the  knights  of  St  John,  and  the  Teutonic 
knights ;  and  it  was  beginning  to  produce  the  courtly  or- 
ders— ^those  of  garters  and  ribbons — the  knighthood  of 
mere  rank  and  parade.  It  was  destined  to  tincture  >et  a 
long  while  the  manners,  the  language,  and  the  literature  of 
European  society.  But  the  true  chivalry,  that  to  which 
alone  the  name  can  strictly  be  applied,  flourished  and  fell 
with  feudalism. 

CHIVES,  a  small  species  of  allium  called  ampeloprasuia. 
Its  bulbs  have  the  usual  garlic  odour  of  the  genu8>  and  are 
used  in  soups  and  stews:  thev  are  but  little  cultivated. 

CHLiS'NIUS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
family  Harpalid^,  and  section  PatelUmmanet  (Dejean.) 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  all  of  tolerably  large  size, 
very  elegant  in  form,  and  generally  adorned  with  various 
hues  of  green,  the  colours  being  rich,  but  not  rIimist. 
owing  to  uie  upper  parts  being  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  very  delicate  pubescence,  which  produces  a  silk-like 
appearance.  Vei^  many  of  the  species  have  the  legs  and 
antennoo  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  outer  margin  >  f 
the  wing-cases  of  the  same  tint,  and  some  have  the  el}Ui 
adornea  with  laree  yellow  &pots. 

The  genus  Chuenius  constitutes  a  very  large  group  of 
the  Harpalidae,  which,  according  to  our  views,  embran^ 
the  genera  Epomu  and  Dinodes,  we  will  therefore  bnvi\ 
notice  the  distinguishing  characters  of  these  three  j^uiV 

All  three  of  the  genera  agree  in  having  the  tarsi  of  tbc 
anterior  pair  of  legs  dilated  in  the  males,  and  a  bifid  to. 'I* 
in  the  middle  of  the  emargination  of  the  mentum ;  but  th«'> 
differ  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the  pjt*.*'. 
and  the  difference  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

Terminal  joint  of  the  palpi. 

Elongated  and  truncated  at  the  apex,  Chiitnifu. 
Elongated  and  distinctly  securiform  *,  Epomit, 
Short  and  slightly  securiform,  Dtnodet. 

As  regards  the  form  of  these  insects,  the  body  is  general! ? 
more  or  less  oval,  and  very  slightly  convex :  the  thorax  a 
almost  always  considerably  narrower  than  the  elytra,  bmail 
towards  the  anterior  part,  and  diminishing  in  width  towards 
the  posterior.  The  head  is  rather  long,  the  eyes  proWt  cod 
siderably,  and  are  rather  remote  from  the  base  of  the  hca<l . 
theportion  of  the  head  before  the  eyes  is  rather  pointed. 

The  species  are  found  under  stones,  weeds,  and  almost 
any  rubbish  which  will  afford  them  shelter;  aometimt» 
under  the  loose  bark  of  old  trees,  near  the  root  but  tbcj 
must  be  sought  after  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Of  the  genus  Chlsnius  M.  LeComte  Dejean  enumer»tr<« 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  species,  a  great  portion  of  whirj 
are  European ;  many  are  from  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  ap«i 
North  America,  but  South  America  and  Australia  appear 
to  be  almost  destitute  of  these  insects. 

In  England  eiffht  species  have  been  discovered ;  of  these 
however  two  only  have  been  found  in  any  abundjuxv 
Chlamius  vestitus  (CarabtM  marginatMU,  Lin.)  is  very  coia 
mon  in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  found  under  atones  H 
the  odgGs  of  ponds  where  gravel  abounds.  It  is  nevr^ 
half  an  inch  in  length,  black  beneath,  and  of  a  rich  gnen 
colour  above:  the  elytra  are  distinctly  striated,  very  finch 
punctured,  and  covered  with  a  dehcate  pubescence  of  » 
golden  hue :  their  outer  margin  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour 
this  tint  is  confined  to  a  narrow  line  towanu  the  base  of 
the  elytra,  but  f<)rms  a  broad  patch  at  the  apex ;  the  bead 
and  thorax  are  rather  glossy ;  the  latter  is  finely  puncture*! 
throughout  And  has  the  mar^n  slightly  tinted  wiUi  yellov ; 
the  le^  antennie,  and  palpi  are  yellowishrwhite  when  tbo 
insect  is  ahve. 

•  Scearifona  (tecunformi).  *  When  1]i«  ]ait  Jomt  of  Um  ftalw  {«  tria^ 
ralar.and  th«  preeedtnr  Joint  it  oonnactod  with  the  verttt  of  iW  ftiMHte  * 
Kirby  aiKl  Spnwv't  J»trtMlmcU9»  «P  ifnlMMl»gy,  vot  iv,  ^  «•  ■"■^" 
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16S8,  the  council  of  the  Zoologioal  Sooietv  of  London,  in* 
fluenoed  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Yigon,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Yarrell  a  specimen  of  this  rare  and  new 
animal,  and  the  latter  able  zoologist  so  executed  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  as  to  produce  a  perfect  skeleton,  without 
iinurinff  the  skin,  whicn  was  mounted  by  Mr.  Leadbeater. 
When  Mr.  Yarrell  returned  the  specimen  to  the  Society, 
he  accompanied  it  with  a  valuable  paper  on  the  osteoloffy 
of  the  animal,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  supply  the 
information  which  the  absence  of  materials  prevented  Dr. 
Harlan  from  givme. 

Osteology.  The  form  of  the  head  presents  the  figure  of 
an  irregi£ir  cone,  the  base  of  which  is  turned  to^^rd  the 
spine;  ^e  cranium  does  not  exhibit  any  sutures;  the 
cavity  capacious ;  the  frontal  bone  supporting  two  rounded 
processes  projecting  upwards  and  somewhat  outwards;  the 
space  between  them  occupied  by  a  substance  resemblinff 
in  appearance  adipose  matter,  from  which  issued  a  fluid- 
like oiL  From  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  these  two 
rounded  processes,  a  narrow  ridge  of  bone  extends  forwards 
on  each  side  converging  towards  the  nose.  The  nasal 
bones  elongated,  the  orifice  opening  downwards.    No  in- 

8 
cisor  nor  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw ;  molars  -,  cylindrical, 

8 

separate,  encircled  with  enamel,  but  none  on  the  crowns ; 
the  first  tooth  on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  having  no 
opponent,  is  the  longest,  the  remaining  seven  opposed  to 
the  first  seven  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  taking  angular  im- 

Sressions  on  their  surfaces  by  contact ;  the  direction  and 
epth  of  the  alveolar  cavities  of  the  upper  jaw  distinctly 
marked  on  the  outside  by  parallel  ridges ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  the  alveolar  cavities  are  pierced  the  whole  depth.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  elongated ;  the  inferior 
edge  concave  the  first  half  of  its  length,  then  convex ;  the 
plate  broad,  risiiiji^  at  right  angles  with  the  line  of  the 
teeth ;  the  condyloid  process  longer  than  the  corouoid,  the 
condyle  itself  elongated  transversely.  The  external  meatus 
auditorius  is  extended  in  the  form  of  a  semicircular  cylin- 
drical tube  of  bone,  curving  round  the  base  of  the  zygoma, 
and  passing  forwards  terminates  in  an  aperture  imme- 
diately behmd  the  eye.  The  orbits  and  temporal  fosss 
united ;  the  zygomatic  arch  is  slender  posteriorly,  but  be- 
comes much  stronger  towards  the  froni  ezpandmg  down- 
wards, and  Aimished  with  an  acute  dMoending  pioceu. 
The  occipital  foramen  is  of  great  size. 


[Skull  orCblaiBTplionH  truncato* " 
«.  skuU  leen  tmrn  above ;  4.  tlw  mub*  •een  from  Ixjlow ;  c,  lower  jaw 

The  cor>ical  vertebra  seven,  the  first  large,  the  articu- 
lating surface  broad;  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4tli,  very  firmly 
ossiBcd  together,  pierced  with  foramina  for  the  passage  of 
the  cervical  vessels;  the  5th  united  to  tlie  4th  on  the 
under  surface  only ;  the  6th  and  7th  slender  and  separate, 
allowing  tlie  head  jjreat  freedom  of  motion  upwards;  the 
whole  of  the  last  slx  grooved  on  the  under  surface,  in  the 
hue  of  the  passaire  of  the  CBsophagus.  Dorsal  vertebrse 
eleven,  the  spinous  process  ©f  the  first  slender,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  the  others  diminish  gradually  in 
length,  but  increase  in  size ;  all  directed  backwards.  The 
first  rib  is  very  broad,  and  from  the  2nd  to  the  8th,  the 
ribs  of  the  ChhmtjfMrus,  like  those  of  bird^  are  firmly 
united  to  the  sternum  uilhout  the  intervention  of  an 
elon^'atcd  cartilaffc;  and,  a^ain  like  those  of  birds,  are  ^ 
aiao  supplied  with  a  false  jvmt,  at  the  distance  of  about  I 


two-thiids  of  their  length  fitim  the  spme  to  the  stcmuiii 

The  9th,  10th,  and  llth,  being  fiilse  ribs,  are  united  m 
the  usual  way  to  each  other,  ana  to  the  8th,  by  dongations 
of  cartilage  from  their  extremities.  The  portions  of  rib« 
intervening  between  the  false  joints  and  tne  stemuzn  are 
in  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  ribs,  consolidated,  broad,  flattened 
portions  of  bone,  which  form  Uie  boundary  of  the  anterior 
and  lateral  parietes  of  the  thorax.  The  first  bone  of  the 
sternum  is  broad  and  flat,  the  superior  surfiice  leeuUrly 
concave,  the  inferior  irregularly  convex.  Upon  tne  an- 
terior edge  of  the  sternum  are  two  prominences,  to  which 
are  attached  the  extremities  of  each  clavicle.  From  each 
of  these  articulations  a  ^ghtly  elevated  ridge  proceeds 
backwards  along  the  inferior  surfiioe  of  the  sternum,  con- 
verging towards  the  centre,  where  they  become  united,  and 
form  a  prominent  crest  The  lateral  edges  of  this  first  bout: 
of  the  sternum  are  articulated  at  its  anterior  extremity-  to 
the  first  and  broadest  rib ;  from  this  part  the  bone  suddenly 
becomes  narrowed  posteriorly,  and  terminates  in  a  concave 
articular  surfece  to  which  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum 
is  attached.  Judging  fi?om  the  imperfect  remains  of  the 
second  bone,  of  which  the  upper  part  only  was  distinguish- 
able, it  would  appear  that  its  form  was  oblonff,  the  superior 
surfiice  oonoave.  The  remaining  portion  o?  the  atemum 
w«0  too  much  mutflated  to  admit  furthar  daicription. 


rCerrleai  terte1if«»  Ini  bone  of  the  iterniUB.  with  psrlt  «f  tki  in*  aad 
Meoad  riba,  teMi  from  belov.] 

Lumbar  vertebriB  three,  the  spinous  processes  short  and 
flattened ;  the  two  last  dorsal  vertebra,  as  wdl  as  the  lum- 
bar, furnished  with  long  oblique  processes  directed  fi>rwaiTlf, 
upwards,  and  outwards;  the  transverse  proceasea  of  the 
first  two  lumbar  vertebra  considerably  elongated,  the  la»t 
possessing  a  rudiment  only. 

The  whole  of  the  sacrum  and  innominata  is  so  peculiar 
and  unique  in  character,  that  it  is  scarcely  posaiUa  to  ^ive  aoj 
correct  idea  of  this  part,  without  the  assistance  of  aoourate 
representations.  The  superior  part  of  the  ilium  is  flattened, 
the  upper  part  bent  to  form  an  arched  plane  of  bone,  tl« 
concavity  of  which  feces  downwards  and  outwards ;  the 
crista  of  great  length  from  before  backwards.  The  inferior 
portion  of  the  ilium  is  much  stronger,  inclining  outwards, 
from  its  junction  with  the  sacrum  to  the  aoelabulani. 

The  transverse  and  spinous  prooesses  of  the  sacrum  are 
represented  by  three  slender  plates  of  bone,  which,  approx- 
imating as  they  nass  backwards,  are  united  to  form  a  sep- 
tum, extending  aown  the  median  line  of  the  saorum  to  the 
taU.  A  channel  is  formed  on  each  side  of  this  septum  by 
a  thin  flat  plate  of  bone^  which,  arising  from  the  poatenur 
and  superior  part  of  the  ischium  on  eacn  side,  is  bent  o\er 
the  back  part  of  the  sacrum,  and  fixed  to  an  arched  and 
prominent  plate  of  bone,  which  is  extended  from  this  0^ 
tum  outwards,  to  form  a  junction  with  it  The  channeb 
thus  produced  are  bounded  below  by  the  sacrum,  on  the 
inner  sides  by  the  septum,  on  the  outer  sides  by  the  a^ 
cending  plates  of  bone  just  described,  and  above  by  the 
junction  of  both.  From  this  union  a  short  oaaeooa  stem 
issues  horiaontally  on  each  side,  and  expands  into  a  flat- 
tened circular  plate  of  bone,  to  the  rou^h  surfeoe  of  which, 
OS  well  as  to  tl^  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  below,  portk>r« 
of  the  truncated  exterior  of  the  animal  are  firmly  attachiNl 

The  under  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  broad  and  flatteucd. 
and  marked  by  an  indistinct  central  ridge.  The  pei\  ^% 
is  open  in  front,  the  ossa  pubis  on  each  side  do  i»t>t 
incline  inwards,  but  descena  at  right  angles  frtmi  la^- 
horizontal  suHace  of  the  sacrum.  &  the  circumstance  of 
the  pelvis  being  open,  there  is  a  second  resemblance  i* 
the  bony  structure  in  birds. 

The  caudal  vertebra  are  fourteen  in  number;  the  tran^ 
yerse  processes  of  the  last  four  are  elongated,  to  supp<»rt 
the  thin  dilated  lateral  edges  of  the  paddle  or  spatula r 
extremity  of  the  taiL  Largo  muscles  are  imbedded  in  the 
two  cavities  formed  on  the  upper  surfece  of  the  saorum  bi 
iu  septum  and  the  two  lateral  elevated  poxtioos  of  ihe 
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;ichiiim  before  described ;  and  there  are  antagonist  muscles 


a,ilM  paWis  nen  from  behind ;  &,  the  lame  Mea  from  belovr. 

of  equal  size  on  the  under  surfiice.  The  tendons  of  these 
muscles  were  inserted  on  the  upper  and  under  parts 
of  the  caudal  vertebrss,  giving  great  power  to  the  tail, 
which  is  probably  exercised  in  removing  backwards  the 
loose  earth  accumulated  under  the  belly  of  this  burrowing 
animal  by  the  action  of  the  fore  legs,  and  for  which  pur- 
pose the  expanded  and  flattened  extremity  seems  well 
calculated. 


CV«rtel«aorth«UflJ 

The  scapula  has  its  superior  margin  straight,  ending  in 
a  notch  of  great  size ;  the  base  rounded ;  the  inferior  mar- 
gin concave,  and  the  posterior  inierior  angle  considerably 
elongated;   the  coracoid  process  but  little  produced,  tho 


spine  devated,  the  acromion  very  long,  passing  ibrwards, 
downwards,  and  inwards,  over  tlie  head  of  the  humerus, 
to  be  articulated  to  a  long  and  slender,  but  perfect  clavicle. 
There  is  a  second  spine  of  smaller  size,  parallel  to,  but 
beneath  the  true  spine.  The  humerus  is  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  large,  and  broad;   the  deltoid  crest 

Srominent;  between  which  and  the  external  condyle  a 
eep  groove  is  formed  for  ^e  lodgment  of  muscles,  &c. ; 
both  condyles  very  much  elongated  transversely;  the  inner 
condyle  perforated  above ;  the  edge  rising  m>m  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  acute.  The  radius  small,  and  seven-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  ulna  flattened,  concave 
upwards,  the  olecranon  nearly  as  long  as  the  ulna,  hori- 
zontally flattened  also,  and  presenting  a  superior  concave 
sur&ce,  ending  in  a  curve  pointing  downwards.  The  feet 
fomished  with  sesamoid  bones  for  the  insertion  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles. 

The  femur,  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  laree 
and  strong;  the  length  of  the  neck  considerable;  the 
ffreat  trochanter  elongated  backwards  beyond  the  line  of 
me  articulation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  with  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  ending  in  a  tuberosity:  the  lesser  trochanter 
directed  downwards ;  a  third  trochanter  projecting  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  somewhat  above 
the  middle;  the  condyles  moderately  elongated  trans- 
versely, the  outer  having  a  crest  directed  backwards.  The 
tibia  and  fibula  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  flattened, 
concave  inwards,  firmly  anchylosed  at  each  extremity,  and 
arched  in  opposite  directions,  giving  an  appearance  of 
great  size  ana  strength  to  the  leg.  The  os  calcis  donated 
backwards,  flat,  and  ending  in  a  curve  slightly  inclined 
upwards.    Hind  feet  plantigrade. 


[Skeleton  of  Chlamyphonu  truncatas.  with  the  exception  of  the  feet,  whidi  mre  eoreied  with  the  integuments.] 


Mr.  Yarrell  observed  the  following  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  skeleton  of  Chlamyphortu  and  that  of  other 
quadruped: — 1.  Beaver  {Coitor  Fiber),  in  the  form  and 
substance  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  in  the  flat- 
tened and  dilated  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  elongation 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  caudal  vertebr©, 
but  no  fhrther.  2.  Mole  (Tafpa  Europtra),  in  the  short- 
ness and  great  strenirth  of  titie  legs,  and  in  the  articulation 
of  the  claws  to  ^e  first  phalanges  of  the  toes ;  but  in  the 
form  of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  extremity,  as  well  as  in 
the  compressed  claws,  it  is  perfectly  different,  nor  do  the 
articulations  of  the  bones,  nor  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscles,  allow  any  of  the  lateral  motion  so  conspicuous  in 
the  mole.  The  hinder  extremities  of  Chlamyphorus  are 
also  much  more  powerful.  3.  Sloth  {Bradypus  iridactylus), 
in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  acute  descending 
proces»  of  the  zygoma,  but  not  otherwise.  4.  Armadilloes 
iDasypi)*  in  the  coat  of  mail,  in  the  peculiar  ossification 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  in  possessing  the  sesamoid  bones 
of  the  fbet,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the  bones,  except 
those  of  the  pelvis ;  they  differ  however  in  the  form  and 
appendsLges  of  the  head  and  in  the  taU.  5.  Orycteropus 
Capensis  and  Myrmecophaga  jubaia,  in  some  of  the  bones. 
6.  Echidna  and  Omithorhynchus,  in  the  form  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  sternum,  and  in  the  bony  articulations  as  well 
as  the  dilated  connecting  plates  of  the  true  and  Mae  ribs. 
7  and  8.  Rumtnantia  and  Pachydermata,  in  the  form  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  in  other  points  equally  obvious. 
The  unique  points  in  its  structure  appear  to  be  the  form 
of  the  head  and  the  open  pelvis. 

Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise)  considers  Ckla- 
myphom*  one  of  the  nearest  approximations  to  Megathe- 
rium, particularly  in  reeard  to  its  coat  of  mail,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  animal  for  digging. 

Acoor^Ung  to  Dr.  Harlan,  the  total  length  of  the  entire 
animal  is  five  inches  two-eighths.     The  9MU  which  covers 


inflexible  than  sole  leather  of  equal  thickness,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  plates  of  a  square,  rhomboidal,  or 
cubical  form,  each  row  separated  by  an  epidermal  or  mem- 
branous production,  which  is  reflected  above  and  beneath, 
over  the  plates :  the  rows  include  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two  plates,  the  shell  being  broadest  at  its  posterior  half, 
extending  about  one-half  round  the  body.  This  covering 
is  loose  throi:^hout,  excepting  along  the  spine  of  the  back 
and  top  of  toe  head,  being  attached  to  the  back  imme- 
diately above  the  spine  by  a  loose  cuticular  production, 
and  by  the  two  remarkable  bony  processes  on  the  top  of 
the  OS  frontit,  by  means  of  two  large  plates,  which  are 
nearly  incorporated  with  the  bone  beneath ;  but  for  this 
attachment  the  covering  would  be  very  easily  detached. 
The  number  of  rows  of  plates  on  the  back,  counting  from 
the  vertex,  where  thev  commence,  is  twenty-four ;  at  the 
twenty-fourth  the  shell  curves  suddenly  downwards,  so  as 
to  form  a  risht  angle  with  the  body:  this  truncated  surface 
is  oomposea  of  plates,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  back ; 
they  are  disposed  in  semicircular  rows,  five  in  number 
the  lower  margin,  somewhat  elliptical,  presents  a  notch  in 
its  centre,  in  which  is  attached  the  free  portion  of  tail, 
which  makes  an  abrupt  curvature,  and  runs  beneath  the 
belly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  being  depreesed,  so  as  to  form  a  paddle ;  the  rest  of 
the  tail  compressed.  The  superior  semicircular  marein  of 
the  truncated  surfkce,  together  with  the  lateral  margms  of 
the  shell,  are  beautifVilly  firinged  with  silky  hair. 

Head — Posterior  half,  broad,  anterior  half,  before  the 
eyes,  tapering ;  the  occiput  is  covered  by  the  five  first  rows 
of  the  back  plates  with  which  they  are  continuous ;  the  oc- 
ciput not  distinguishable  externally.  The  anterior  half  of 
the  top  of  the  head  is  covered,  first,  by  a  row  of  large  plates, 
five  in  number,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  tiie  bone  be- 
neath, partieulariy  the  two  outer ;  secondly,  by  a  smaller  row, 
six  in  number,  anterior  to  which,  that  is  to  say,  the  top  of 


the  body  it  of  »  conaistfnoe  somewhat  moie  denso  and  1  th08iumt,isoavoredwith  nnaUer  platee  iiregulariydispoeel 
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Mr.  Yarrell  observes  that  when  separating  the  skin  from  I 
the  muscles  of  the  hack,  the  fibres  (describedby  Dr.  Harlan)  | 
by  which  the  outer  coat  was  attached  in  the  line  of  the  ver- 
tebrcD  were  found  to  be  adherent  to  the  muscles  immediately 
investing  the  spinous  processes,  and  each  of  them,  Mr. 
Yarrell  supposes,  probably  affords  a  nidus  for  vessels  nou* 
rishing  the  external  covering ;  but  these  attachments  did 
not  extend  bdow  the  dorsal  vertebr».  Proceeding  from 
thence  fbrwards,  the  great  size  of  the  muscles  of  tne  sca- 
puhe  and  neck  was  apparent,  filling  up  the  whole  space, 
the  back  and  upper  portion  of  the  nead  forming  one  con- 
tinued Une.  The  thick  plate  of  scales  covering  tne  frontal 
portion  of  the  head  was  without  difficulty  senarated  from 
the  surfrces  of  the  singular  bony  processes  of  the  oe  frontis ; 
tiie  projeotinir  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nose  was  re- 
moved with  &e  skin,  and  the  tendons  of  several  musdes 
giving  motion  to  the  snout  were  cut  through. 

The  hinder  portion  of  the  body  still  remained  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin,  and  this  was  found  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  The  posterior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
sacrum  on  each  side  were  firmly  united  by  distinct  attach- 
ments, differing  in  form,  to  certain  scales  of  Uie  truncated 
extremity  of  the  outer  covering. 

The  necessity  of  preserving  this  outer  covering  entire 
rendered  a  division  of  these  portions  of  bone  necessary,  and 
firom  the  narticnlar  form  of  the  part,  this  vras  attended 
with  some  naard,  but  was  ultimately  accomplished  without 
injury,  the  bones  being  cut  through  as  near  to,  and  as 
paralid  with,  the  inner  surface  of  tne  plates,  as  their  con- 
fined situation  would  admit  The  covering  of  the  tail  was 
separated  firom  the  vertebrse  as  far  as  the  flattened  ex- 
tremity, where  the  ereater  elongation  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  last  rour  vertebrse,  and  the  tenuity  of  this 
flattened  portion,  made  fUrther  separation  difficult  The 
tail  was  then  divided  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ver- 
tebm,  and  both  parts  of  the  animal  entirely  separated. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  removed  skin  were  two  long, 
broad,  and  thin  muscles,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
back ;  each  muscle  was  divided^  as  it  approached  the 
shoulder,  into  two  portions ;  the  outer  one  was  attached  to 
tl.c  superior  and  greater  spine  of  the  scapular  bone,  the 
inner  and  longer  sup  proceeded  forwards,  and  was  inserted 
into  the  transverse  occipital  ridge.  The  posterior  extremity 
of  each  muscle  was  attached  to  the  superior  edge  of  the 
spine  of  the  ilium. 

External  £ar.— This,  according  to  Dr.  Harlan,  consists 
of  a  circular,  somewhat  pustulous  opening,  directly  posterior 
to  the  eye,  surrounded  with  an  elevated  margin,  and  cum- 
municatine  with  a  bony  canaL 

Eye, — ^Minute,  totally  black;  and»  like  the  ear,  neariy 
hidften  by  long  silky  hair. 

Mouth. — Gape  small. 

No99, — Furnished  with  an  enlarged  cartilage,  as  in  the 
hog;  the  anterior  nares  opening  downwards  at  the  inferior 
border. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is,  it  appears  from  the 
same  author,  and  the  correctness  of  his  description  is  proved 
by  an  inspection  of  the  stuffed  specimen,  covered  wiUi  fine 
tuk-Uke  nair,  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  the  mole,  but 
not  so  thick  set  The  anterior  of  the  chest  is  large,  fUU,  and 
stronff ;  the  anterior  extremities  short,  clumsy,  and  powers 
fVU ;  Um  hair  is  continued  for  some  distance  on  the  palm — 
the  phalanges  of  the  hand  united ;  five  powerAil  nails  rising 
graauaUy  one  above  the  other  *  the  external  shortest  and 
broadest ;  the  whole  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sharp  cutting 
instrument,  rather  scooped,  very  convenient  for  progression 
under  ground,  and  such  as  must  verr  much  impede  motion 
on  the  surlkce.  Hind  legs  weak  ana  short ;  fbet  long  and 
narrow;  the  sole  resemMes  considerably  the  human  foot, 
having  a  well  defined  heel»  which  rests  flat  upon  the 
ground,  and  being  arehed  in  tiie  middle,  toes  separate,  naib 
strong. 

In  the  specimen  dissected  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  the  abdomen 
and  thorax  had  been  opened  throughout  their  whole  lencith, 
and  the  viscera  from  both  cavities  had  been  entirely^  re- 
ttMyved  Adhering  to  the  skin  lining  the  truncated  portion 
of  the  aninal.  were  two  sacs  which  had  been  lodged  in 
eavitaes  on  eaeh  outer  side  of  the  saorum.  immediately  under 
the  superior  projection,  made  evident  by  the  corresponding 
lisptasBinn  in  the  invwtinf  muscle  o^  that  part  These 
|Mular  bags  were  bned  wiUi  a  secreting  surfhoe,  but  hav- 
mg  sniered  some  mutilation  in  removal,  the  mode  by  which 
the  asaniifMi  pMn4i  or  it!  puticnlv  iM^  oovld  IMA  be  MOtfw 


tained.  Mr.  Yarrdl  thinks  that  they  are  probably  analogous 
to  the  well-known  anal  glands  of  various  other  quadrup»i». 

Sexual  Or^ofM.— The  sex,  in  the  specimen  dissected  b> 
Mr.  Yarrell,  was  evident  fh)m  the  penis  remaining  attached 
to  one  edge  of  the  divided  abdommal  musdes ;  and,  lyins, 
ouite  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  was  found  one  (>i 
tne  testes,  but  whether  its  original  situation  had  been  in- 
ternal or  external  to  the  parietes,  could  not  be  ascertaineii. 
The  penis  itself  was  large  compared  to  the  sijse  of  the 
animal,  and  one  inch  and  one-eighth  in  length.  The  con- 
fined situation  of  the  female  sexual  organ,  in  Mr.  Yarrell  *« 
opinion,  probably  renders  such  a  provision  necessary,  th.e 
truncated  portion  of  the  coat  of  mail  covering  tl^  whole  oi 
thejposterior  extremity. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  for  forther  particulars  to  the 
papers  of  Dr.  Harlan  and  Mr.  Yarrell,  both  of  which  are  Xju 
be  found  in  the  *  Zoological  Journal '  (vols.  iL  and  iii) 

Habitg,  According  to  Mr.  Closebcarry  the  habits  of  M^- 
myphorue  resemble  Uiose  of  the  mole,  as  it  lives  for  th< 
most  part  under  ground.  He  adds  that  the  animal  is  rt^- 
puted  to  carry  its  young  beneath  the  s(»lv  cloak  with  which 
it  is  covered,  and  that  the  tail  possessed  little  or  no  motion. 
The  carrying  the  youn^  in  the  manner  described  may  b« 
considered  apocryphal  till  further  evidence  is  obtained* 


[ChUoi>'ph3nis  truaeatos.] 


[Truncated  extremity  aad  taiL] 

CHLAMY8.    [CHRYsonLinx.] 

CHLEN'ACEiK,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalans  exogf««. 
by  some  accounted  an  aUy  of  Malvmoesa,  but  mors  corrvrilv 
relbrred  to  the  vicinity  of  CistaeeB,  from  which,  and  a.. 
those  associated  with  them  in  the  (Synobasie  group,  th^} 
differ  in  having  an  involuerum  to  each  calyx,  or  to  ea«i 
pair  of  calices:  they  are  handsome  trees  or  shrubs,  bat  **: 
no  known  use;  their  leaves  are  alternate  and  undivided, 
their  stipules  deciduous,  and  their  llowars  in  panicles  ^.t 
racemes,  ahrays  showy,  and  often  red.  The  whole  of  then 
are  wild  in  Madagascar. 
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chlorine.  This  opinion  was  at  first  strongly  combated  by 
Dr.  Murray  and  Berzelius,  but  the  latter  is  now  a  convert 
to  what  has  been  termed  the  new  theory  of  chlorine.  Chlo- 
rine was  first  obtained  by  Scheele,  by  treating  the  binoxide 
of  manganese  with  muriatic  acid.  Ihiring  the  mutual  ope- 
ration  of  these  compound  bodies,  the  oxygen  of  the  binoxide 
combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  water  is 
formed;  the  metal  of  the  oxide  remains  combined  with  a 
•  nortion  of  the  chlorine,  while  the  excess  which  the  metal 
does  not  unite  with  is  given  out  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  pos- 
sesses the  following  properties:  it  is  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  hence  the  name  chlorine,  from  xXwpoc  (chlorus),  green ; 
it  has  a  very  powerM  and  disagreeable  odour,  is  very  suf- 
ibcatiilg,  even  when  considerably  diluted  with  air,  and  its 
taste  is  astringent  According  to  Davy,  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  between  76  and  77  flrrains  at  the  average  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  and  with  this  determination  the  expe- 
riments of  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  nearly  agree;  its 
specific  gravity  is  consecjuentl^  about  2*7.  Mr.  Faraday 
found  tlmt  when  this  gas  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about 
four  atmospheres,  and  kept  cool,  it  is  condensed  into  a 
yellow  limpid  fluid,  which  is  extremely  volatile,  and  which, 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  rapidly  reassumes  the 
gaseous  form ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1/  33 ;  its  refrac- 
tive power  is  less  than  that  of  water;  and  it  is  a  non-oon- 
ductor  of  electricity. 

Chlorine  gas  is  absorbed  and  dissolved  by  water,  and 
when  this  fluid  has  been  recently  boiled,  it  will  take  up 
twice  its  bulk  of  the  gas  at  common  temperatures  and 
pressure :  the  aqueous  solution  has  the  colour,  smell  and 
taste  of  the  gas  itself.  The  equivalent  of  chlorine  is  36, 
and  when  moist  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  32^  Fahr.,  yellow  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  hydrate 
of  chlorine,  consisting,  according  to  Mr.  Faraday,  of  very 
nearly  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  =  36  +  10  equivalents  of 
water  =  90.  Neither  light,  heat,  nor  electricity,  produces 
aiiy  change  in  the  properties  of  chlorine  gas,  provided  it  be 
dry ;  but  if  it  be  moist,  then  light  causes  it  to  decompose 
the  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which  combines  with  it  to  form 
muriatic  acid,  while  the  oxygen  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
form ;  and  it  was  this  experiment  which  chiefly  induced  Ber- 
thollet  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  its  nature  which  has  already 
been  explained.  In  the  decomposition  of  the  compounds 
which  contain  it,  it  is  evolved  like  oxvgen  at  the  positive 
pole,  or  anode ;  except  when  separated  from  oxygen,  and 
then  it  goes  to  the  negative  or  cathode. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  properties  of 
chlorine  is  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  destroying  the 
colour  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  general,  and  hence 
its  extensive  application  to  the  purpose  of  bleaching. 
[Blbaching.]  When  acids  alter  vegetable  colours,  they 
may  in  many  cases  be  restored  by  the  application  of  an 
idkali ;  but  so  complete  is  the  destructive  power  of  chlo- 
rine, that  nothing  whatever  can  reproduce  the  colour  which 
it  has  removed.  This  power  appears  however  to  depend 
upon  the  intermediate  action  and  decomposition  of  water, 
for  diy  chlorine  gas  produces  no  bleaching  effect.  It  fol- 
lows therefore,  that  its  decolouring  power  is  not  direct, 
but  intermediate,  dependent  upon  its  decomposing  water, 
and  combining  with  its  hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid, 
while  >the  nascent  oxygen  of  the  waffer  produces  the  bleach- 
ingeffeot 

Chlorine  gas,  like  oxygen,  is  a  powerful  supporter  of 
oombustion.  If  certain  metals,  and  especially  antimony,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  be  thrown  into  chlorine  (^as,  they  bum 
spontaneously;  phosphorus  also  exhibits  similar  pheno- 
mena. 

Chlorine  is  also  a  powerful  disinfectant ;  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  first  employed  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and 
within  a  few  years  eompounds  of  chlorine,  or  perhaps  of 
chlorous  or  hypochlonms  acid  (for  the  question  is  unde- 
cided),  and  lime  or  soda,  have  been  extensively  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Chlorine  is  in  general  easily  detected  by  its  odour  and 
colour,  whether  in  its  gaseous  state  or  in  solution  in  water. 
It  occasions  a  white  precipitate  in  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  speedily  darkens  by  exposure  to  light.  This 
compound  is  called  chloride  of  silver,  and  was  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  horn  silver  or  muriate  of  silver. 
In  this  case  however  a  portion  only  of  the  chlorine  is 
thrown  down ;  part  of  it  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  of  silver  nirma  chloric  add,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
MQtly  make  mentioiL    It  will  be  observed  from  the  above 


statement  that  those  compounds  which  contain  chlorine  are 
called  chlorides ;  but  this  is  the  case  only  when  such  com- 
pounds do  not  possess  acid  properties. 

Chlorine  combines  with  almost  every  other  elementary 
body,  forming  compounds  of  great  importance ;  we  shall 
first  state  the  nature  of  those  to  whioh  it  gives  rise  by 
uniting  with  oxygen. 

Oxygen  and  efUorine  combine  in  several  proportions,  but 
the  combination  is  never  immediate ;  and  different  views  of 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  compounds  are  entertained 
by  different  chemists.  Thus  Berselius  mentions  one  oxide 
and  three  acids,  viz.. 

Protoxide  of  chloriM  eompoitd  of  S  vdi,  of  elilorioa  4. 1  vol.  of  osyfvii. 
Chlorous  acid  ,,  9    ,.  ,,       fl  .,  .. 

Chloric  Mid  ,.  S    ,,  ,,       .fS  .. 

OxyoUorioMld  ,.  I    ••  >•       •f6  ., 

Berzelius  however  admits  that  there  probably  exists  a 
peroxide  of  chlorine  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  efalonne 
and  oxygen,  though  it  has  never  been  obtained.  C6unt 
Stadion,  who  discovered  oxychloritf  add,  supposes  it  con- 
tains seven  volumes  of  oxygen  instead  of  six,  as  above. 
Dr.  Th6mson  gives 

Protoxide^of  chloriM  compoaed  of  t  voU,  of  ohlorloo  4. 1  ?oL  of  tnygeu. 


Qaadroxido  of  ehloriaa     ^,  9 

Chloric  Mid  .,  S 

Perchloric  (oxychlorie)  ecid  S 


+  7  „ 


Dr.  Turner  agrees  with  the  last  statementi»  which  in- 
deed differ  from  those  of  Beraelius  only  with  respect  u> 
oxychlorie  acid.  Dr.  Turner  however  calls  the  chlorous 
acid  of  Berzelius,  which  is  the  ciuadrc»ide  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
peroxide  of  chlorine.  According  however  to  Soubeiran, 
the  supposed  protoxide  of  chlorine  is  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
peroxide  and  chlorine.  The  late  experiments  of  Balarii 
seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  what  he  calls  hypochlorou* 
acid,  formed  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine  and  one  volume  of 
oxyffen,  which  is  the  composition  assigned,  as  just  notkt^. 
to  the  protoxide.  Balard  remarks,  that  if  both  analyses  be 
correct  it  would  be  an  additional  case  of  isomerism ;  but 
he  seems  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Soubeirui 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  protoxide  or  chlorine.  Leaving 
however  these  uncertainties  for  the  present,  we  shall  de- 
scribe the  various  compounds  above-mentioned.  As  ne 
doubt  exists  with  respect  to  its  compositions  and  also  for 
other  reasons,  we  begm  with 

Chloric  Acid.-~lt  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
oxygen  and  chlorine  do  not  combine  by  direct  action ;  whea 
however  chlorine  meets  with  nascent  oxygen  they  uniio 
If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  into  water  containing  oxide  ol 
silver  diffused  through  it,  a  portion  of.  the  chlorine  cum- 
bines  with  the  silver  and  forms  a  chloride,  which  is  preci- 
pitated; and  the  oxygen  expelled  from  it  uniting  with 
another  pimion  of  cMorine,  constitutes  chloric  acid,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Any  excess  of  chlorine  is  to  be  expv  Ueti 
bv  heat  Or  chloric  acid  may  be  made  by  adding  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  to  chlorate  of  bary  tes,  in  which  case  sulphate  of 
barytes  is  precipitated,  and  cliloric  acid  remains  in  solution. 
It  is  a  colourless  inodorous  acid,  which  has  a  sour  taste,  and 
reddens  vegetable  blue  colours.  The  solution  may  be  cuu- 
centrated  by  a  gentle  heat  till  it  acquires  an  almost  oiU 
consistence ;  it  has  then  a  yellowish  tint,  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  it  sets  fire  to  dry  vegetable  matters.  It  oombiaes  wiih 
bases  to  form  salts  termed  chlorates,  which  were  formcxlf 
known  by  the  name  of  oxyeenized  muriates,  or  h}p<r 
or  oxymuriates.  Bodies  which  have  a  strong  affinity  t..; 
OX}  gen  decompose  chloric  acid,  by  separating  *l^t  cle- 
ment; thus  sulphurous  acid  is  converted  into  solphunc 
acid  by  decomposing  it,  and  taking  its  oxygen,  dhlunc 
acid  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  =:  36 
5  equivalents  of  oxygen  ==  40 

76 

The  chlorates,  except  that  of  potash,  are  not  import&r.: 
salts:  this  however  is  used  for  many  purposes;  thus  whet, 
it  is  heated  it  evolves  very  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  ehlondo  f 
potassium  remains ;  the  oxygen  is  vielded  both  hy  the  art'l 
and  the  alkali.  Chlorate  of  potash  [Potassium]  ispn^pon-  ? 
on  the  large  scale  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  sohition  i 
the  alkali ;  part  of  the  chlc^ine  takes  oxygen  from  part  f 
the  potash  and  forms  with  it  chloric  aci^  which  un»v* 
with  the  remainder  of  the  potash  to  form  the  chlom*^ 
while  the  remainder  of  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  poT.:- 
slum  to  form  chloride ;  both  salts  dissolve  in  water»  but  tue 
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difted  by  the  most  intense  artificial  cold.  At  160°  it  may 
be  distilled,  but  at  200**  to  212°  it  explodes.  The  products 
of  the  explosion  are  four  volumes  of  chlorine  and  one 
volume  of  azote,  and  as  these  represent  equivalents,  it  is  a 
quadrichloride  of  azote  composed  of 

4  equivalents  of  chlorine  36  x  4  =  144 
1  equivalent  of  azote    .    .    .    .    =     14 

Equivalent  1 58 
Chlonne  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  the 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  commonly  called  the  muriatic  acid: 
when  equal  volumes  of  these  gases  are  mixed  and 
kept  in  «ie  dark,  they  do  not  unite,  hut  if  exposed  to  day- 
light they  combine  slowly,  and  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  electric  spark,  or  a  taper,  they  unite  with  explo- 
sion, and  there  is  formed  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  equal 
in  volume  to  that  of  the  two  gases  employed.  As  60  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  1  '075  erain,  and  50  of  chlorine 
38  07  grains,  their  combined  weigbt  gives  that  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  the  gas.  =  39  •  1 45  grains,  or  its  speoiftc  gravity  is 
1  '228.  This  gas  is  colourless,  has  a  very  pungent  odour, 
and  an  acid  and  acrid  taste.  It  excites  coughing,  unless 
largely  diluted  with  air;  extinguishes  burning  bodies 
when  they  are  immersed  in  it ;  and  reddens  vegetable  blue 
colours  strongly.  By  heat  it  is  merely  expanded,  but  by 
electricity  it  is  decomposed.  The  aflSnity  of  this  jgas  for 
water  is  so  great,  that  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  it  forms 
a  white  vapour  by  combining  with  atmospheric  moisture ; 
water  absorbs  400  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  the  result 
is  liquid  muriatic  acid,  usually  called  muriatic  acid. 

As  this  acid  is  largely  emploved,  it  is  prepared  in  a  more 
economical  manner  than  the  direct  formation  of  the  gas, 
by  decomposing  common  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  For 
this  purpose,  24  parts  of  common  salt,  termed  chemically 
chloride  of  sodium,  are  mixed  in  a  retort  with  20  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  12  of  water,  and  into  the  receiver 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  put;  by  distilladon  to 
dryness,  a  colourless  add  is  obtained,  which  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1*16. 

During  the  mutual  action  of  the  salt,  acid,  and  water,  a 
portion  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  which  yields  hydrogen 
to  the  chlorine,  and  these  form  muriatic  acid,  while  its 
oxygen  unites  with  the  sodium,  to  form  soda,  which  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  constitutes  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
remains  in  the  retort.  This  solution  of  muriatic  acid  has 
the  smell  and  acid  properties  ofthe  gas  itself;  it  emits  white 
fiimes,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  dissolves  many 
metals,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  tin,  and  forms  with  them 
chlorides,  the  acid  being  decomposed  and  yielding  hydrogen 
gas  during  their  solution.  These  compounds  will  be 
treated  of  as  chlorides,  under  the  respective  metals.  Mu- 
riatic acid  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts  connected  with, 
or  dependent  upon,  chemical  operations,  as  in  dyeing  and 
calico  printing,  aud  in  making  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal 
ammoniac  [Ammonia]  ;  it  unites  also  with  the  vegetable 
alkalis,  as  morphia,  quina,  8cc.,  to  form  muriates;  but 
with  metallic  oxides,  and  with  the  earths,  which  indeed 
are  so,  strictly  speaking,  it  forms  chlorides,  and  not 
muriates,  on  account  of  the  decomposition^which  it  suffers, 
as  just  explained.  When  mixed  with  the  nitric  acid  also, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  a  solution  of  chlorine  is  obtained, 
which  is  used  under  the  name  of  aqua  regia,  or  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid,  for  dissolving  gold  and  platinum. 

Chlorine  unites  with  several  of  tne  non-metallic  bodies ; 
[Bromins,  loDiNB,  Phosphorus,  Sklbnium,  and  Sul- 
phur]. Having  already  given  an  account  of  boron  and 
carbon,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  nature  of  the  chlorides 
of  these  elementary  bodies. 
Chlorine  and  boron  form 

Chloride  or  perhaps  terchloride  qf  boron.  It  was  found 
by  Dovy  that  boron,  when  recently  prepared,  bums  in 
chlorine  gas;  Berzelius  remarked  that  if  the  boron  be 
prerioasly  rendered  compact,  combustion  does  not  occur 
until  these  elements  are  heated.  The  resulting  com- 
pound is  a  colourless  gas,  which,  when  fireed  from  excess 
of  chlorine  by  meant  of  mercury,  has  the  following  pro- 
perties: it  is  oolourless;  its  specific  gravity  is  3*942 ;  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  bv  decomposing  a  portion  of  which 
muriatie  and  boracio  acios  are  obtained:  the  same  effect 
u  produced,  accompanied  with  a  white  vapour,  when  the 
gas  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  It  combines  with  am- 
monia to  form  a  compound,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
be«i  eiMBinod.    Dr.  Thomson  calb  it  borochloric  acid. 


It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  terchloride,  but  the  subject 
requires  further  investigation. 

Chlorine  and  carbon    form  four  different  chlorides ; 

viz.   the    dichloride,    protochloride,  perchloride,    and    - 

4 

chloride.  No  combination  can  be  effected  between  these 
elements  by  direct  action ;  carbon,  even  heated  to  whitenea* 
in  the  gas,  does  not  form  any  compound  with  it.  The  dLv 
covery  of  these  compounds  is  due  to  Mr.  Faraday.  {PhiL 
Trans,  1821.) 

The  dichloride  of  carbon  was  an  accidental  product  wnich 
has  been  only  once  obtained,  and  was  formed  during  the 
preparation  of^Jiitric  acid  from  crude  nitre  and  sulphate  of 
iroik  It  occurred  in  small  soft  colourless  fibres ;  it  fuM*d 
when  heated,  and  at  250° sublimed  and  condensed  unchongi^ 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acid,  and  alkalis,  but  may  be  di^r 
solved  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  alcohol,  recrystallizin«: 
as  the  solutions  cool ;  it  bums  with  a  red  flame,  yielding 
much  smoke  and  muriatic  acid  vapour.    It  is  oomposed  uf 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine        .        .      36 

2  equivalents  of  carbon  .  12 

Equivalent  ...      48 

The  perchloride  of  carbon,  which  it  will  be  moat  conve- 
nient, although  not  in  strict  order,  to  consider  next,  tk 
composed  of 

3  equiv.  of  chlorine  108,  or  1)  equiv.  54 
2       „      carbon      12  .,   1        „       6 

Equivalent    ,    120  Equivalent    60 

As  asesquichlonde. 

When  olcfiant  gas,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carboa 
[Carbon],  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  they  combine  to  funn  aa 
oil-like  liquid  which  is  composed  of  chlorine,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen ;  by  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  aun,  muria- 
tic acid  and  chloride  of  carbon  are  formed  during  its  dr- 
composition. 

This  chloride  is  solid;  its  smell  is  rather  aromatic;  it  la 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity ;  its  specific  gravity  ia  2.  It 
melts  at  320°,  and  at  a  higher  temperaturetnaybedistillei 
without  suffering  any  change;  water  dissolves  it  but  spa- 
ringly, audit  is  uso  soluble  m  alcohol,  aether  and  oila. 

It  bums  when  strongly  heated,  but  is  not  acted  upon  citb«r 
by  adds  or  alkalis ;  when  passed  with  hydrogen  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  muriatic  acid  is  formed  and  carbon  depoMttMl 

The  protochloride  of  carbon  is  obtained  by  p!»fwiny  ihtt 
perchloride  in  vapour  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube; 
chlorine  gas  escapes  in  such  proportion  as  to  reduce  the 
perchloride  to  a  protochloride,  which  is  a  limpid  colourle^ 
liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*552 :  it  is  not  solidified  at  0^  Fahr. 
and  at  about  170"  is  vaporized.  When  repeatedly  distilled 
it  suffers  no  change.    It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  chlorine  .      36 

1  „  carbon  .        6 


Equivalent 


42 


The  last  is  the  -  chloride ;  it  may  be  formed  by  distiUisg 

a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  chloride  of  lime,  12  of  wnter,  and 
1  to  li  part  of  alcohol. 

The  diloride  of  carbon,  which  results  irom  the  mutual 
action  of  these  substances,  is  a  colourless  limpid  lliud ;  m 
specific  ^avity  is  1*48,  and  it  boils  at  141"  Fahr.  It  does 
not  roaddy  bum,  and  acids  and  alkalis,  when  modexateiy 
heated,  act  but  little  upon  it. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  aleohol  an<i 
ether.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  potassium.  Like  tbe  othrr 
chlorides  of  carbon  it  is  decompoeed  by  being  passed  orrr 
ignited  oxide  of  copper,  and  its  composition,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  preceding!  was  thus  ascertained. 
5 

The  T  chloride  of  carbon  is  composed  of 

5  equivalents  of  chlorine  180 

4  „  carbon        •        24 

Equivalent  .  •  204 
Medical  C/irtff.—Oilonne,  when  pure  and  oonectitnted, 
is  very  deleterious ;  it  acts  as  an  imtant  poison.  Its  artk4i 
is  most  violent  and  speedy  when  it  is  brought  into  «>Btai-t 
with  the  respiratory  orguis ;  it  then  occasions  anclt  i-vrfcn: 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  opening  of  the  windpipe,  that  instar.: 
death  may  ensue.    To  enable  chlorine  to  pass  tbia  orifice  ii 
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missionaries  have  introduced  among  them  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  have  formed  a  few  schools.  Their  lan- 
guage resemhles  that  of  the  Cherokees. 

(JuOCZIM,  or  Chotim,  a  small  fortified  town,  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Bessarabia  or  Kishenew,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Dniester,  about  48°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  26^ 
3iy  E.  long.  Near  it  there  is  a  small  fortress.  Its  situation 
opposite  the  Polish  fortress  of  Karainiec  rendered  it  a  place 
of  note  in  the  wars  between  the  Poles  and  Turks,  and  more 
recently  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians.  In  1739 
it  was  taken  by  the  Russian  general  Munnich.  Popula- 
tion 4000. 

CHCEROPQTAMUS,  a  fossil  ^enus,  instituted  by  Baron 
Cuvier  on  Uie  examination  of  the  jaws,  whose  general  form 
and  dimensions  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  hog,  and 
which  would  seem  to  belong  to  an  animal  nearly  approach- 
ing the  Peccaries,  but  larger.  Teeth,  six  incisors  and  two 
canines  in  each  jaw,  and  seven  molars  on  each  side. 

Example. —  Choeropotamut  gypsorum,  found  in  the 
Paris  gypsum. 

CHOrk     [Church.] 

CHOIR,  that  nart  of  a  cathedral,  between  the  chancel 
and  screen,  in  which  divine  service  is  performed:  it  is 
separated  Arom  the  nave  by  the  screen,  over  which  the 
organ  is,  in  England  and  Ireland,  commonly  placed. 

The  Choir  is  also  the  term  by  which  the  lay-vicars,  or 
lay-clerks,  and  choristers,  i.e.  the  sineers,  of  a  cathedral, 
are  collectively  designated.  Their  number  in  each  cathedral 
varies,  in  most  cases  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inte- 
gritj  possessed  by  the  respective  dean  and  chapter  at  the 
Reformation,  and  subsequently.  But,  generally,  the  digni- 
taries contrived  to  retain  as  scanty  a  portion  as  possible  of 
the  musical  members  of  the  church,  in  order  to  augment 
their  own  emoluments ;  and  with  the  same  view  deprived, 
in  several  instances,  that  part  of  the  choir  which  they  suf- 
fered to  remain  of  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  revenues 
to  which  it  was  legally  entitled,  as  in  the  case  of  Baneor, 
in  which  the  court  of  chancery  interposed,  and  restored  to 
the  organist  and  choir  property  to  a  targe  amount,  whereof 
they  had  long  been  most  unjustly  dispossessed.  With  some 
striking  exceptions,  the  choir  service  is  now  performed  in 
by  no  means  a  reputable  manner,  owing  partly  to  the 
paucity  of  singers,  but  chiefly  to  the  lowness  of  their  sala- 
ries, which,  in  a  minority  of  cases,  are  hardly  equal  to  the 
wages  of  the  humblest  mechanic ;  consequently,  the  musi- 
cal duties  of  our  cathedrals  too  often  are  allotted  to  persons 
either  unqualified,  or  dissatisfied  and  neglitrent. 

CHOISEUL,  ETIENNE  FRANgofs,  DUC  DE,bom 
in  1719,  rose  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  under  Louis 
XV.,  and  was  in  fact  the  ruling  minister  during  a  great 
part  of  that  reign.  He  was  made  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  1758,  minister  at  war  in  1761,  and  some  years 
after  he  resumed  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
held  this  last  office  till  December,  1770,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  imperious  character,  which  had  made  him 
many  enemies  at  (^ourt  among  men  of  all  parties,  the  most 
influential  of  whom  were  the  Mar^chal  de  Richelieu,  the 
Duo  d'Aiguillon,  and  the  Ex-Jesuit  Abb6  de  la  Ville,  he 
was  dismissed  fVom  office,  and  exiled  to  his  estate  of  Chan- 
teloup,  where  he  wrote  his  memoirs  and  a*satirical  comedy 
acainst  the  royal  family,  and  especially  against  the  Dau- 
phin, afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  styled  *  Le  Rovaume  d'Arle- 
quinerie,*  which  he  nrinted  himself  at  Chanteloup,  and  dis- 
tributed among  his  friends.  His  memoirs  were  published 
at  Piaris  in  1 790,  after  his  death.  The  administration  of 
the  Duo  de  Choiaeul  was  singularly  unfortunate.  In  the 
war  against  England,  which  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1763,  France  lost  Canada,  and  her  fleets,  as  well 
as  those  of  Spain,  were  defeated ;  and  in  the  seven  years* 
war  France  took  the  part  of  Austria  against  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  who  triumphed  over  both.  Tlie  Due  de  Choiseul 
is  also  accused  of  not  taking  advantage  of  a  party  in  Po- 
land which,  after  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  was  disposed 
to  offer  the  crown  to  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  result  was 
that  Catharine  of  Russia  pUced  the  crown  of  Poland  on  the 
head  of  her  ikvorite  PoniatowskL  The  duke  of  Choiaeul's 
partiality  for  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  has  been  also 
strongly  censured.  He  concluded  the  marriage  between 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 
In  1760  be  expeUed  the  Jesuits  flrom  France.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  secretly  encouraged  the  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
content among  the  English  colonies  of  North  America. 

The  penonal  character  of  the  duke  wa«  generous  though 


haugtity ;  he  was  disinterested  and  splendid  in  his  expendi- 
ture, by  which  he  ruined  his  own  fortune.  He  loved  the 
arts  and  literature,  and  was  a  friend  of  Voltiire  and  the 
other  literary  characters  of  that  aee.  His  enemies  exagge- 
rated his  foidts,  and  attributed  to  him  crimes  of  which  tlierr 
is  not  the  least  evidence.  He  died  at  Paris  in  Mav,  I7K5. 
(Bxamen  du  Minisldre  du  Due  de  Choiseul  in  the  HiSmotret 
du  Due  d^Aiguillon.) 

CHOKE-DAMP.    [Carbonic  Acid  Gas.] 

CHOL^PUS.  Illiger's  generic  name  fbr  the  two-totf*d 
sloths.    [Unau.] 

CHOIiERA,  from  %oXi)  and  (&l(i»,  signifying  frilefiur,  a 
disease  which  has  derived  its  name  from  its  supposed^  cau»e. 
a  preternatural  quantity  and  a  morbid  quality  of  the  hiluir^ 
secretion. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  malady  commonly  conRi^«i  of 
griping  pains  of  the  bowels ;  these  are  soon  followed  hv 
vomiting  and  purging:  there  is  always  a  redundancy  ar.d 
an  altered  condition  of  the  bile,  and,  in  some  cases,  after 
the  vomiting  and  purging  have  continued  fbr  some  time, 
there  supervene  spasms  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but 
particularly  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and*  murp 
especially  m  the  le^.  The  tongue  is  usually  dry,  the  thir^f 
urgent,  and  the  unne  scan^.  The  pulse,  at  first  fVee  and 
(Vequent,  as  the  disease  advances  becomes  smaller  and 
weaker,  and  the  strength  is  very  rapidly  reduced.  This 
form  of  the  disease  is  commonlv  termed  oiHauM  cholera. 

The  chief  exciting  causes  of  this  malady  appear  to  ^ 
particularly  connected  with  temperature.  It  rarely  if  oc-r 
attacks  in  the  spring,  at  least  in  this  country,  while  h  i« 
seldom  altogether  absent  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and 
particularly  when  summer  is  passing  into  autumn.  Heti^^ 
Its  exciting  cause  would  appear  to  be  not  so  much  a  h:w!i 
temperature  as  an  alternation  of  temperature  from  heat  tt^ 
cold,  such  an  alternation  constantly  taking  place  at  thi^ 
season  of  the  year,  and  occurring  every  day,  in  the  ^rtMt 
difference  that  takes  place  between  the  temperature  of  the 
day  and  that  of  the  night.  Accordingly  this  disease  !^ 
observed  to  be  by  fkr  tne  most  fluent  and  the  mo^t 
severe  at  the  seasons  when  those  alternations  are  the  mo&t 
remarkable ;  when,  for  example,  cold  easterly  or  norther)? 
winds  suddenly  set  in  after  hot  weather,  and,  above  all 
when  this  cola  is  combined  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  xi 
*  during  very  warm  summers  and  autumns  occurring  aAer 
a  very  rainy  winter  and  spring,  or  after  a  sucoesaton  of  «ft 
seasons,  and  when  the  days  have  been  warm,  bright,  anO 
sunny,  and  the  nights  cold  with  heavy  dews.'  When  surii 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances  takes  place  in  a  high  de- 
gree,  the  disease  becomes  so  prevalent  as  to  he  as  tru'r 
epidemic  as  any  of  the  forms  of  fever  common  to  the 
climate. 

It  is  generally  conceived  that  the  use  of  certain  kinds  (.4 
fruit  which  abound  at  this  season,  as  encumbers  and 
melons,  and  certain  vegetables,  as  peas  and  iJie  undressed 
vegetables  used  in  sala&,  are  powerfiil  concurrent  causes 
In  persons  very  much  predisposed  to  this  malady,  such 
articles  of  diet  may  co-operate  with  the  season  to  pr«>dur« 
it ;  but  when  the  state  of  the  season  is  such  as  to  renrWf 
the  disease  epidemic,  it  attacks  numbers  of  persons  vK» 
never  use  fbocl  of  this  kind.  Animal  ibod  of  a  bad  qualiti 
or  too  long  kept,  as  animal  food  of  all  descriptions  is  wn 
apt  to  be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  a  much  more  powerful 
concurrent  cause.  So  also  is  excess  of  fbod,  though  w' 
the  best  Quality,  and  intemperance  in  the  use  of  malt, 
vinous,  ana  spintuous  lic^uora,  together  with  whatever  oauses 
tend  to  dimmish  the  vital  enersies,  and  so  to  lessen  the 
power  of  resistance  inherent  in  tne  body  to  the  influence  of 
noxious  agents. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  poiaonout  partir)«» 
of  matter,  derived  fVom  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  su  In- 
stances, and  difiVised  in  the  atmosphere,  are  amon^  the 
most  powerfld  exciting  causes  of  cholera,  as  it  ia  certain 
that  thev  are  of  fisver.  Hence  it  has  been  observed  Uiai  t» 
certain  districts  in  some  southerly  climates,  particularly  he^ 
tween  the  tropics,  bilious  cholera  may  be  said,  fVom*  tUr 
frequency  of  its  occiurrenoe,  to  be  strictly  endemie,  althuucfa 
in  a  less  n^ked  degree  than  certain  forms  of  fever  or  d\- 
sentery.  '  According  to  my  own  observation,'  savs  I>r 
Copland,  'and  that  of  several  friends  whose  range  of  e\- 
penence  has  been  great,  bilious  cholera  is  verv  prevalent  m 
situations  which  are  subject  to  emanations  from  deca\i*d 
vegetable  matter  or  putrid  matter  of  anv  description*  par- 
ticularly from  swamps,  moist  grounds*  t&e  banks  of  rivers. 
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Simonitles  and  Callimachus  also  wrote  in  this  metre,  and 
a  few  specimens  from  the  latter  poet  remain.  Tlie  as^e 
succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander  contained  many  choliam- 
bic  writers,  who  employed  the  same  antiquated  dialect 
that  they  found  in  the  compositions  of  Hipponax  and 
others.  The  fable-wnter  Babrius  [Ba^brius],  wtio  lived  a 
little  before  the  Augustan  affe,  revived  the  choliambic 
poetry,  and,  influence  probably  by  preceding  poets,  who 
nad  adopted  the  same  metre,  he  appears  not  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  the  custom  of  his  own  age  in  the 
choice  of  words.  (Phiioh^eal  Museum,  vol.  i.,  pp.  280-304.) 
CHOLLET,  or  CHOLET,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  on  the  little  river  Moine, 
which  flows  into  the  Sdvre  Nantaise,  about  190  miles  S.W. 
of  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  217  miles  by  Chartres,  Tours, 
and  Saumur,  in  4P  3'  N.  lat.,  and  0'  53'  W.  long. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertUe  country, 
not  far  firom  the  left  balk  of  the  Loire.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion it  had  two  religious  houses,  an  antient  castle  in  good 
S reservation,  and  an  hospital :  the  castle  and  hospital  were 
cstroycd  in  the  Vendean  war,  and  the  ci-devant  convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  was  in  consequence  converted  into  an  hos- 
pital. The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  4657  for  the 
town,  or  7345  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  linen-cloth,  calico,  and  handkerchiefs,  which 
rcsemole  those  of  India,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  cattle. 

CHOLULA,  a  town  in  Mexico,  m  the  state  of  Puebla, 
l:King  in  19'"  2'  6"  N.  lat,  and  98°  15'  W.  long.  It  is 
situated  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  at  an  elevation  of 
G912  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt. Cholula  is  a  considerable  place,  being  inhabited  by 
16,000  souls,  but  its  manufocturing  industry  is  limited  to 
the  fabrication  of  coarse  cotton  goods.  In  the  country 
about  it  are  numerous  and  extensive  plant^ons  of  maguay, 
from  which  plant  the  natives  extract  the  Teverage  called 
pulque.  Close  to  the  town  stands  the  largest  of  the  Mex- 
ican teocalii,  or  pyramids.  It  is  built  like  the  pyramid  at 
Sakhara,  in  Eg>i)t,  in  terraces,  of  which  there  are  four. 
Its  height  is  1 77  feet,  and  the  length  of  each  side  of  its  base 
18 1440Teet.  Its  four  sides  lie  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
parallel  and  meridian  lines.  The  platform  on  its  top  has 
an  area  of  somewhat  more  than  50,000  square  feet,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  is  built  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Lady  de 
los  Remedies,  in  which  mass  is  read  every  morning  by  a 
priest  of  the  Indian  race.  The  prospect  from  this  plat- 
form over  the  adjacent  plain,  as  for  as  the  great  mountain- 
masses  of  Popocatepetl  and  Pico  de  Orizaba,  is  very  grand 
and  striking.  This  interesting  monument  of  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  Mexico  consists  of  alternating  strata  of 
bricks  and  clay  cement  At  no  great  distance  from  it  are 
two  other  teocalii,  liut  of  smaller  dimensions. 

CHONAP.  CHANAD,  CSANAD  or  TSCHANAD,  a 
county  in  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  in  the  province 
•  Beyond  the  Theiss.'    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
county  of  Bekes,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Temeswar, 
on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Sarand  and  Arad,  and  on  the 
we^t  by  the  oountv  of  Tschongrad;  it  lies  between  46°  and 
47'  N.  lat.  and  20^ and  22**  E.  long.    Like  the  surrounding 
counties,  Chonad  is  a  level  plain,  broken  here  and  there  by 
inr<m»iderable  eminences.     The  Maros    flows  along  its 
MMithem  frontier  from  Sajten  to  Klarafahn,  and,  like  the 
Tlici^s  forms  numerous  swamps,  which  are  called  Pannahdt 
and  Geniechdt,    It  is  also  watered  by  the  Szaraz,  a  branch 
of  the  Maros.    Chonad  contains  623  square  miles,  yet  does 
not  include  more  than  2  market  towns,  1 1  villages,  and  30 
prDdia,  or  privileged  Eettlements.    Its  population,  in  1787, 
was  35,868 ;^n   1794,  35.992;  and,  in  1808,  35,447;  but 
it  has  advanced  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  may  at  pre- 
pent  be  estimated  at  47,500.    The  soil  is  very  fiivourablc  to 
the  cultivation  of  eveiy  species  of  grain,  especially  wheat, 
which  is  excellent  and  very  abundant.    The  culture  of  the 
vine  is  carried  on  in  several  places ;  the  best  wine  is  that 
made  at  Make :    the  tobacco  is  also  in  high  estimation ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  an  increased  attention  has  of  late  years 
been  paid  to  horticulture.    Chonad  contains  40,853  yochs, 
or  58,361  acies,  of  meadow  and  pasture  land;  88,666  yochs, 
or  126,657  acres,  of  arable  land;  13,977  yochs,  or  19,967 
teres,  of  vineyards,  and  5712  yochs,  or  8160  acres,  of  garden 
ground.    The  woods  and  forests  occupy  79,526  yochs,  or 
11 3,608  acres.    A  dne  breed  of  homed  cattle  is  reared  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  counties:  that  of  Make  is  famed 
Uirougbout  Hungaiy.    Numerous  herds  of  iwine  are  fat- 
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tened  in  the  oak  and  beech  forests,  and  much  caro  is  be- 
stowed on  the  improvement  of  the  Hocks.  In  no  other  part 
of  Hungary  is  the  breeding  of  horses  earned  on  with  more 
skill  and  success  than  in  this  county,  especially  in  the  cele- 
brated *  Mezohegycs,'  an  uistitution  founded  by  Joseph  IL 
in  1785,  which  stands  unrivalled  in  Hungary,  and  probably 
in  Europe.  These  royal  mews  are  handsome  ana  exten- 
sive, ana  always  oontam  3500  of  the  finest  horses,  the  rear- 
ing and  training  of  which  employ  500  men  and  soldiers. 
From  the  proximitv  of  the  Maros  and  Theiss,  Chonad  t« 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fish ;  honey  also  is  plenti- 
ful. No  minerals  are  found  here,  and  the  spring-water  is 
veiy  unwholesome. 

The  county  of  Chonad  is  inhabited  by  Hungarians, 
Raitzcs,  Walachians,  Sclavonians,  and  Jews.  The  Hunira- 
rians  occupy  six  \illages;  the  Walachians  four,  and  tue 
Sclavonians  one.  Of  these  1209  are  Roman  Catholic^, 
10,293  Greeks,  4245  members  of  the  E\-angehcal  comm.^- 
nion  of  the  seigniory  of  Bekes  (for  the  most  part  SclaMi- 
nians),  6600  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  800  Jews.  Then- 
are  very  few  mechanics,  as  nearly  the  whole  population  i» 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  yearly  quota  of  Chonad  f  r 
the  national  war  expenses  is  17,220  florins,  about  17.3u/. 
The  whole  county  consists  of  only  one  circle. 

CHONAD,  or  CSANAD,  the  capital,  on  the  river  Mar  s 
contains  6737  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  som-.' 
importance. .  Its  castle  has  long  since  fallen  into  de(*a\.  It 
was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Kin^  Stephen  I.  iri  the 
'year  1036,  but  the  bishop  docs  not  reside  here.  It  ha«  tnt* 
churches,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  protopape.  46'  I'f' 
N.  lat.  and  20°  35'  E.  long.  The  town  of  Mako,  on  \m 
Maros,  situated  to  the  east  of  Szegedin,  contains  15,160  ir>* 
habitants,  and  the  general  meetings  of  the  states  of  iL.- 
county  are  held  here. 

CHONAD,  a  \illage  in  the  county  of  Torontal,  in  Ilun- 
ary.  It  lies  on  the  river  Maros,  and  contains  5900  ii;L-*. 
itants,  a  castle,  and  one  Catholic  and  one  Greek  chu:.* 
it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Chonad,  who  m  j; 
subiect  to  the  archbishop  of  Colocza.  A/ter  the  conqu  •  : 
of  the  fortress  of  Temeswar,  in  1716,  it  was  reunited  to  \uc 
Banat  of  Temeswar,  after  baring  continued  for  165  y«.ar> 
under  Turkish  dominion. 

CHONDROPTERY'GH,  or  CARTILAGINEI.  one   f 

the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  class  Pisces  is  divuli-d 

In  this  section  we  find  species  which  possess,  in  m  ■*! 

respects,  the  highest  degree  of  organization,  while  oiheB 

possess  the  lowest  obser>'ed  in  the  class. 

The  principal  character  which  distinguishes  this  scrt:t£ 
from  the  fishes  with  true  bone  (which  usually  come  t:< 
in  arrangements)  is  the  cartilaginous  substance  of  wh.i .. 
the  bones  are  composed,  a  circumstance  arising  from  x\x 
very  small  quantity  of  earthv  matter  which  enteis  ii.v 
their  composition.  This  earthy  matter,  when  obser%e«L  ;* 
found  to  be  disposed  in  small  granules,  and  not  in  distii:it 
fibres,  as  in  the  first  section. 

The  cranium  of  these  fishes  is  not  divided  by  Xr^t 
sutures  but  is  formed  of  a  single  piece:  the  maxillan  anl 
intermaxillary  bones  are  either  wanting  or  rudiiiieat.in . 
and  their  functions  ore  performed  by  bones  analogous  ui 
the  palatines,  and  sometimes  the  vomer.  Many  of  t.-. 
vertel)ri8  are  often  consolidated.  The  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, which  in  most  fishes  fills  the  internals  between  t.^  .* 
verlebroj  (these  inter^^ertebral  masses  being  connected  onlv 
by  a  small  corrl),  in  this  section  firequently  forms  a  ih.v^ 
cord,  which  varies  but  slightly  in  diameter. 

In  the  Myxine  (Gastrobranchus  cobcus),  no  distinct  \*i 
tebra)  are  perceivable,  their  place  beine  occupied  by  a  ^ui\ 
gelatinous  tube.  In  the  extraordinary  little  fish  da^ctilf.  I 
by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  liis  *  History  of  British  Fislies,'  the  U  * 
cclet  (Amphioxw  lanceolutus),  this  part  is  still  more  ni»L- 
mentary,  consisting  only  of  a  slender  transparent  column. 

The  Chondropterygii  are  divided  by  Cuvier  into  t.. . 
orders — those  which  have  their  gills  free,  as  in  the  ci  r.c 
rality  of  fishes ;  and  those  in  which  they  are  fixed, — that  >. 
the  external  edge  attached  to  the  skin.  In  the  former  <t 
these  orders,  the  species  have  but  one  external  gill-oputi;nc. 
and  in  the  latter  they  have  several — generally  five.-  Thi-s? 
orders  are  dirided  into  families  and  genera,  as  follows : 

Order  1.  Chondropterygii  with  firee  ijills. 

Family  1.  Sturionidae  (or  sturgeons.) 
Genus  1.  Accipenser. 
2.  Spatularia. 
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Family  2.  ChimflBridA  * 
Genus  1.  ChimsBnu 
Order  2.  Chondropterygii  with  fixed  gills. 
Family  1.  SqualidiD  {sharks,  &c.) 
(The  principal  genera  are) 
Squalus, 

Zygsena  {hammer'headed  sharkt), 
Squatina  {qngel'/Uk)t 
Pristes  {saw-^sh\ 

Family  2.  Raiido). 

(principal  genera :) 
Torpedo  {electric  rays), 
Raia  {skate-fish), 
Triffon  {sting  rays), 
Mylobates  {eagle  ray)^ 
Cllephaloptera. 

Family  3.  Pteromyzids  (lampreys,  &c> 
Genus  1.  Pteromyzon, 

2.  AmmoccDtea, 

3.  Gastrobranchus 
4  Amphioxus. 

CHONDROSETIA,  Leukard's  name  for  a  genus  of 
ct'j^halonoda.     [Teuthid*.] 

CHONDRUS    (Zoology),    a   pulmoniferous   mollusk. 

[PULMOBRANCHIATA.] 

CIIORA'GUS,  the  name  of  a  public  officer  at  Athens. 
Each  phyle,  or  tribe,  had  a  choragus  {xo^ayo^),  who  was 
obliged  to  provide  a  chorus  to  perform  at  the  representa- 
tions in  the  theatre,  and  at  many  religious  solemnities. 
The  office  was  probably  rotatory,  though  none  but  rich 
persons  able  to  bear  the  expenditure  without  incon- 
venience could  be  forced  to  take  it.  (Fred.  Aug.  Wolf, 
Prolegomena  in  Demosth.  Orat.  Leptin.  p.  Ixxxvii.)  The 
choragus  had  entire  charge  of  the  whole  choral  appa- 
ratus: he  paid  for  the  dresses  and  the  crowns,  ana  all 
other  decorations.  He  also  provided  and  paid  a  teacher 
( Xopo^i^aocoXoff,  chorus-teacher),  who  instructed  and  trained 
t  he  choristers  in  the  arts  and  graces  of  their  profession.  Every 
expense  of  whatever  kind  attendant  on  the  equipment  of 
a  chorus,  either  in  the  theatre  or  in  any  other  exhibition, 
was  discharged  by  the  choraeus.  The  tnbes  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  splendour  of  tlieir  exhibitions,  and  especially 
in  tlie  sumptuousness  of  the  choral  ornaments :  sometimes 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  state  were  so  heavy,  that  both 
the  treasury  and  the  resources  of  individuals  were  ex- 
hausted. (See  also  Xen,  Hipparch,  i.  26.)  In  some  cases 
llie  choragus  seems  to  have  led  the  chorus  in  person,  as 
well  as  to  have  defrayed  the  expenses ;  and  once  a  choragus 
arted  as  flute-playei*  at  Sparta.  (Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii., 
p.  341.)  The  term  choragus  included  sometimes  the  gyin- 
nasiarch  and  the  hestiator.  (Fred.  Aug.  Wolf,  in  Demosth, 
Leptin.  Oral.  Comment.  16,  24.)  The  former  of  these  had 
rharjGTc  of  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  youth ;  and  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  give  a  banquet  to  his  tribe  on  occasion  of 
any  icreat  holiday  or  festival:  these  offices  were  similar  in 
kind  to  that  of  tne  choragus, *  which,  probably  from  being 
the  most  expensive  and  important  of  the  three,  stands  fre- 
((Uently  for  the  whole.  Tne  choragus  is  not  to  be  con- 
fouu'led  with  the  choropoios  (xopow-otoc),  who  was  general 
rhoruH-raanager  to  all  the  tribes.  (Xenoph.  Ages,u,\7\ 
Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  341,  note.)  Some  age  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  below  which  it  was  not  competent  to  a 
man  to  be  made  choragus:  a  choragus  of  boys  could  not  be 
iinder  forty  years  of  age;  the  age  required  in  other  cases 
is  nf)t  known.  A  resident  alien  or  metic  (/isrouroc)  could 
not  hold  the  office.  Demosthenes  was  on  one  occasion  a 
volunteer  choragus,  and  was  grievously  insulted  during  his 
tonn  of  office  by  Meidias.  (Demosth.  against  Meidias.) 
A  tripod  was  the  common  prize  of  the  success^l  choragus, 
who  occasionally  erected  a  small  building  on  which  he 
placed  the  prize.  Such  is  the  choragic  monument  of  Ly- 
hic rates  at  Athens,  commonly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes.   {E^n  Marbles,  ii.  76,  89,  &c.) 

*  We  adoiit  Iha  luuves  of  the  famiKet  ai  given  by  Mr.  Yanrell.  It  is  proper 
hen*  In  ctate  that  the  position  of  the  genus  Chimoera  it  doubifiil,  possessing, 
as  it  dm's.  tome  of  tM  ehoractera  of  both  orders.  As  regards  tile  gills,  we 
« ill  quote  Dr.  Richordion's  aecoant: — 'The  ChimaeraB,*  says  this  gentleman. 
*  th>>ii>,'h  placed  by  Cnrier  at  th*  end  of  the  sturionidv,  seem  to  belong  more 
pru{>t>rly  to  his  second  order  of  the  Chondropterygii,  in  which  the  gills  are 
Axi-<| ;  iat  though  there  is  Ofnty  one  apparent  gill-opening  on  each  side,  the  gills 
in  ri-.tlity  adhere  by  a  large  part  of  their  borders,  and  there  are  consequently 
fivo  hole's  communicating  with  the  external  gill-opening.'  Cuvier  however 
wi«  not  ignorant  of  thcM  fact!    '^  ~ '^      '       •"  ""' 

ol  tlic  two  orden. 


CHORD  (in  mathematics),  a  straight  line  drawn  from 
one  point  to  another  of  a  curve.  [Arc]  The  terra  chord 
was  also  used  in  trigonometry,  with  sine,  cosine,  &c.,  to 
denote  the  chord  of  a  circle,  in  which  case  it  was  also  called 
the  chord  of  the  subtendine  angle.  But  this  term,  not 
being  wanted,  has  not  passea  into  pure  algebra  with  sine, 
iftbine,  &c.  [Circle],  so  that  when  used,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  retaining  its  primitive  sense,  namely,  that  of  a 
straight  line,  not  an  abstract  number  expressing  the  ratio 
of  a  straight  line  to  the  radius.  To  find  the  chord  of  a 
given  angle,  multiply  the  diameter  by  the  sine  of  half  the 
angle.  Thus  the  angle  being  23°  20',  and  its  half  11°  40', 
take  the  sine  of  the  half,  wliich  is  •2022176.  If  the  dia- 
meter be  100  feet,  then  the  chord  of  23'  20'  is  20*22176,  or 
20i  feet  nearly. 

To  find  the  chord  of  a  given  arc,  find  the  angle  subtend- 
ing the  given  arc  [Angle],  and  proceed  as  before.  The 
following  Table  of  Chords,  to  every  degree  up  to  1 80°,  will 
frequently  be  useful  in  rou^h  calculations.  The  diameter 
is  throughout  10,000,  to  avoid  decimals. 

TABLE  OF  CHORDS   (DIAMETER    10,000.) 


Angle 

1 

Chord. 

Angle. 

Chord. 

Angle. 

91 

Chord, 

Angle. 

Chord. 

87 

46 

3907 

7133 

136 

9272 

2 

175 

47 

3987 

92 

7193 

137 

9304 

3 

262 

48 

4067 

93 

f254 

138 

9336 

4 

349 

49 

4147 

94 

7314 

139 

9367 

5 

436 

50 

4226 

95 

7373 

140 

9397 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

523 
610 
698 
785 
872 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

4305 
4384 
4462 
4540 
4617 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

7431 
7490 
7547 
7604 
7660 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

9426 
9455 
9483 
9511 
9537 

11 

958 

56 

4095 

101 

7716 

146 

9563 

12 

1045 

57 

4772 

102 

7771 

147 

9588 

13 

1132 

58 

4848 

103 

7826 

148 

9613 

14 

1219 

59 

4924 

104 

7880 

149 

9636 

15 

1305 

60 

5000 

105 

7934 

150 

9659 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1392 
1478 
1564 
1650 
1736 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

5075 
5150 
5225 
5299 
5373 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

7986 
8039 
8090 
8141 
8192 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

9681 
9703 
9724 
9744 
9763 

21 

1822 

66 

5446 

111 

8241 

156 

9781 

22 

1908 

67 

5519 

112 

8290 

157 

9799 

23 

1994 

68 

5592 

113 

8339 

158 

9816 

24 

2079 

69 

5064 

114 

8387 

159 

9833 

25 

2164 

70 

5736 

115 

8434 

160 

9848 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

2250 
2334 
2419 
2504 

2588 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

5807 
5878 
5948 
6018 
6088 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120  ' 

8480 
8526 
8572 
8616 
8060 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

9863 
9877 
9890 
9903 
9914 

31 

2672 

76 

6157 

121 

8704 

166 

9925 

32 

2756 

77 

6225 

122 

8746 

167 

9936 

33 

2840 

78 

6293 

123 

8788 

168 

9945 

34 

2924 

79 

6361 

124 

8829 

169 

9954 

35 

3007 

80 

6428 

125 

8870 

170 

9962 

36 
37 
38 

3090 
3173 
3256 

81 
82 
83 

6494 
6561 
6626 

126 

127 
128 

8910 
8949 
8988 

171 
172 
173 

9969 
9976 

9981 

39 
40 

3338 
3420 

84 

85 

6691 
6756 

129 
130 

9026 
9063 

174 
175 

9986 
9990 

41 

3502 

86 

6820 

131 

9100 

176 

9994 

42 

3584 

87 

6884 

132 

9135 

177 

9997 

43 

3665 

88 

6947 

133 

9171 

178 

9998 

44 

3746 

89 

7009 

134 

9205 

179 

9999 

45 

3287 

90 

7071 

135 

9239 

180 

toooo 

■  vhMt  be  placed  tlw  genos  Chimnra  in  the  first 


To  use  this  Table,  roughly,  take  out  the  chord  of  the 
nearest  degree,  multiply  oy  the  diameter,  and  divide  by 
10,000.  Thus  for  a  diameter  of  2  feet,  and  an  angle  of 
10°  (supposing  decimals  are  to  be  avoided),  take  out  872 
opposite  to  10°,  and  multiply  by  2,  giving  1744,  which 
in  inches  is  20,928,  which  divided  by  10,000,  gives  2  inches, 
and  Ath  of  an  inch,  very  nearly. 

Alt  easy  method  of  verifying  the  preceding  Table  (if  a 
doubt  arise  in  any  case)  is  contained  in  the  following  rela- 
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tioM,  which  apply  according  as  x  is  greater  or  less  than 
120®. 

ch.  of  ix  —  120°)  +  ch.  (240°  —  .r)  =  eh.  x. 
ch.  of  (120  +  a?)  —  ch.  (120°  —  a:)  =  ch.  x, 
ch.  of(180°+  x)  =  ch.  of  (180°  — X) 

For  instance,  the  chord  of  130°  is  made  up  of  those  of  10° 
and  110°;  the  chord  of  50°  is  the  difference  between  those 
of  170°  and  70°.  These  will  be  true  within  a  unit,  if  the 
Table  be  correct 

CHORD  (musical  string).    [Cord.] 

CHORD,  in  music,  is  the  harmonious  combination  (^ 
three  or  more  musical  sounds. 

To  account  for  the  origin  of  chords  many  theories  have 
been  proposed,  the  principal  whereof  are,  that  of  Rameau, 
— ^which  D'Alembert  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  and  Mar- 

5urg  partly  built  his  system  on — ^and  those  of  Tartini  and 
kimberfl;er.  These  theories,  in  the  main,  all  arise  out  of, 
or  finally  resolve  into,  the  natural  harmonics  of  a  dis- 
tended string.  But  it  will  be  proper  here  to  state  that  Sir 
John  Herschel,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Sound,  declares 
•  the  insufficiency  of  any  attempt  to  establish  the  whole 
theory  of  harmony  and  music  on  the  aliquot  subdivision  of 
a  musical  string.'  Nevertheless,  the  facts  that  result  from 
the  simple  division  of  a  stretched  string  agreeing  with 
the  natural  harmonic  divisions  of  a  sonorous  tube — the 
French  horn  for  instance — and  which  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  foimdation  of 
what  is  properly  called  harmony  was  not  arbitrarily 
laid.  These  facts  may  thus  be  briefly  stated : — the  whole 
string  gives,  of  course,  the  gravest,  or  generating,  sound ; 
four^fifths  of  the  string  give  the  major  3rd ;  two-thirds  give 
the  perfect  5th ;  and  one-half  gives  the  octave.  Thus  is 
produced  the  perfect  or  common  chord,  or  triad,  which, 
together  with  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  is  the  source  of  all 
other  real  chords. 

The  Perfect  Chord  consists  of  any  given  note,  together 
with  a  major  3rd  and  perfect  5th,  which  sounds  may  be 
represented  by  the  letters  c,  e,  g,  or  by  the  syllables  do^ 
nUt  sol.  It  has  two  inversions,  or  derivatives :  the  first  is 
made  by  taking  the  e  (mi)  as  ihe  base,  producing  the 
chord  of  the  sixth ;  the  second  by  taking  the  6  (tot)  as 
the  base,  producing  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  fourth. 
Example : — 

Perfect  Chord.  lit  Inveriion.  9nd  Invenioo. 


5: 


6 
4 

This  chord  is  denominated  the  Perfect  Minor  Chord 
when  its  3rd  is  flattened ;  and  so  altered,  its  inversions  are 
affected  accordingly.    Example : — 


%J  -o- 


■4^3- 


m 


I 


b6 
4 

The  chord  of  the  seventh — called  the  dominant  seventh 
— is  formed  by  adding  to  the  perfect  chord  a  minor  7th, 
and  consists  of  a  given  note,  together  with  a  major  3rd,  a 
perfect  5th  and  a  minor  7th.  It  may  be  represented  by 
the  letters  g,  b,  d,  f,  or  by  the  syllables  solj  si,  re,  fa. 
This  has  three  inversions :  the  first  is  made  by  taking  the 
h  (si)  as  the  base,  producing  the  chord  of  the  sixth  and 
fiTth ;  the  second  by  taking  the  d  (re)  as  the  base,  pro- 
ducing the  chord  of  the  fourth  and  third;  the  third  by 
taking  F  (/a)  as  the  base,  producing  the  chord  of  the 
fourth  and  second.    Example : — 

Chord  of  7th.       lat  lararaion.       9od  iBTenion.     3rd  InTertioo. 


P 


gJNgfegf 


3  » 
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The  Perfect  Chord  and  its  inversions  are  called  con- 
sonant chords :  all  other  chords,  and  their  inversions,  are 
called  dis^sonant  chords. 

The  chord  of  the  Imperfect,  or  Minor,  Seventh,  consists 
of  a  given  note,  a  minor  3rd,  an  imperfect  5th,  and  a  7th. 
Example : — 


^m 


w 


The  chord  of  the  Diminished  Seventh — tometimes  called 
the  Equivocal  Chord — consists  of  a  o^ven  note,  its  minor 
3rd,  imperfect  5th,  and  diminished  7th.    Example: — 

Diminithed  7th.        1st  InTertioo.      tod  luverakm.      8rd  InvOTska. 


4 
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The  chord  of  the  Dominant  Ninth  consists  of  a  given 
note,  its  major  3rd,  5th,  7th  and  9th.     Example: — 


p 


m. 


9 
7 


This  chord  has  three  inversions,  though  they  ue  not  in 
M.  Catel  gives  them  in  the  following 


very  common  use. 
manner : — 

Uk  Inirttnfoia. 


9nd  Inrenloo. 


aidlnTerrioB. 


4 
8 
2 


6       6 
6       6  5       5 

'  '       it 

But  by  fiir  the  most  elegant  forin  which  the  chord  of  the 
Ninth  and  Seventh  assumes,  is  as  a  retardation  of  the  8th 
and  6th.    Example : — 


t 


^ 


:i::^^^ 


Wi!^ 


f  At- 


ica: 


6 
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The  Dominant  Minor  Ninth  consists  of  the  same  soun^ 
as  the  Dominant  Ninth,  but  the  9th  is  flat    Example : — 


^ 


i 


b9  b 

7 
This  has  three  inversions,  which  also  we  extrecsl  fiom 
M.  Catel's  treatise. 


i 
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m: 
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6 
6 
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5 


6 

b5 
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4 

b8 
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:te: 


fe: 


lit  Inversion. 


Sikd  loTendoo. 
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We  have  8een«  that  by  adding  to  the  perfect  chord  a  3rd 
above  its  5th,  the  chord  of  the  Seventh  is  formed:  by 
the  further  addition  of  thirds,  theorists  form  other  chords, 
sometimes  called  chords  by  mppontion.  These  are,  the 
chord  of  the  Ninth,  of  the  Eleventh,  and  of  the  Thirteenth. 
The  last  three  chords,  as  well  as  others  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, are  mere  chords  of  retardation:  or,  in  other  Words, 
the  dissonant  notes  in  them  are  but  appo^giaturms. 

The  chord  of  the  Ninth  consists  of  a  given  note,  its  3rd, 
6th  and  9th,  the  discord  retarding  the  8th.    Bxainple : — 


p 


¥ 


98 


The  chord  of  the  Eleventh  (more  commonly  called  the 
chord  of  the  Sharp  Seventl^)*  consists  of  a  given  note»  its 
4th  (or  nth),  dth,  major  7th,  and  9th.  It  is  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  perfect  chord,  the  9th  and  7th  retarding  the 
8th,  and  the  4th  retarding  the  3rd,  of  the  perfect  chord. 
Example : — 

d     ■    gl     J 


m 


7 


6 
3 


This  chord  is  almost  invariably  figured  by  a  It,  accom- 
panied by  a  dth,  4th  and  2nd;  but  as  the  discord  of  the 
2nd  is  always  resolved  in  the  base,  it  cannot,  under  such 
name,  form  a  part  of  the  chord  of  the  eleventh. 

Tlie  chord  of  the  Thirtocnth  consisfts  of  a  grveu  note,  its 
4!h,  Bth  (ol^  1 3th),  major  7th  and  9th.  This  is  a  retarda- 
tion of  the  perfect  minor  chord,  the  A^h  and  6th  retarding 
tlie  3rd  and  5th,  the  7th  and  9th  retarding  the  8th.  Ex- 
ample : — 


The  chord  of  the  Fifth  and  Second  consists  of  a  given 
note,  its  2nd  and  5th.    Example : — 


i 


w 


i 


.1 


7? 

2        3 

Albrechtsberger  considers  this  chord  as  one  form  of  the 
chord  of  the  Eleventh,  but  the  discord  being  resolved  in  the 
base  proves  it  to  be  a  2nd,  not  a  9th.  It  is,  in  ikct,  the 
Sixth  retarded  by  the  base. 

Tlie  chord  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourth  consists  of  a  given 
note,  its  4th  and  5th,  and  retards  the  perfect  chor^  the 
4th  retarding  the  3rd.    Example: — 


$ 


4        3 

The  chord  of  the  Ninth  and  Fourth  consists  of  a  given 
note,  its  4th,  5th  and  9th.  This  also  retards  the  perfect 
<^hord,  the  4th  and  9th  retarding  the  3rd  and  8th.  £x- 
aiaple : — 

-U. 


We  will  only  add  that,  the  nomenclature  of  chords 
stands  much  in  need  of  correction,  but,  unhappily,  it  is  not 
the  only  branch  of  the  theory  of  music  that  is  confused 
and  perplexing  from  want  of  logical  accuracy  and  lucid 
arrangement 

CHOREA  (remotely  from  the  Greek  xopc/a,  and  imme- 
diately from  the  Latin  chorea^  a  dance  with  singing — 
Chorea  Sancti  Viti — Saint  Vitus  s  Dance),  a  disease  af- 
fecting with  irregular  movements  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  these  muscles  being  no  longer  under  the  com- 
mand of*the  will,  and  the  power  both  of  walking  and  of 
usin^  the  arms  and  hands  being  impaired.  The  chief  external 
manifestations  of  this  disease  are  in  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion ;  but  its  real  scat  is  in  certain  internal  organs, 
and  more  especially  in  those  which  belong  to  the  apparatus 
of  digestion.  If  the  history  of  any  case  of  chorea  be  care- 
fully examined  from  the  commencement,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  more  manifest  disorder  has  been  preceded  by  de- 
ranged appetite,  which  is  sometimes  voracious,  and  at  other 
times  altogether  lost ;  by  constipated  bowels,  and  by  imper- 
ibct  digestion.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable 
failure  of  the  general  physical  strength.  The  derangement 
in  these  organic  functions  is  always  ai-companicd  with  a 
^eater  or  less  degree  of  mental  disorder.  The  mind  is 
irritable  and  fretful,  and  o^entimes  reserved,  gloomy,  and 
desirous  of  soUtude.  After  this  state  of  physical  and  men- 
tal disorder  has  continued  some  time,  and  the  languor,  las- 
situde, 8Lnd  general  weakness  of  the  system  have  propor- 
tionally increased,  there  come  on  irreffular  and  involuntary 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  particularly  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  which  at  first  are  thought  by  the  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient to  be  merely  the  effect  of  imitation.  But  these  con- 
vulsive motions  progressively  increase,  until  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities,  mce,  lower  jaw,  head,  and  trunk  all  become 
agitated  with  violent  and  irregular  movements.  In  this 
case  the  patient  is  incapable  of  walking  steadily,  his  gait  i4 
jumping  or  starting;  sometimes  he  is  altogether  unable  to 
walk,  and  seems  palsied,  while  he  is  equally  unable  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  motions  with  the  affected  arm. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  Sydenham  gave  the  following 
graphic  and  correct  description  of  the  convulsive  motion^ 
characteristic  of  this  disease  when  fully  formed.  *  First  it 
shows  itself  by  a  lameness  or  rather  instability  of  one  of  the 
legs,  which  the  patient  drags  after  him  like  a  fool.  After- 
wards it  appears  in  the  hand  of  the  same  side,  which  he 
that  is  affected  with  the  disease  can  by  no  means  keep  in 
ther  same  posture  for  one  moment ;  if  it  be  brought  to  the 
breast  or  any  other  part,  it  will  be  distorted  to  another 
position  or  place  by  a  convulsion,  let  the  patient  do  what 
he  can.  If  a  cup  of  drink  be  put  into  his  hand  he  repre- 
sents a  thousand  gestures,  like  jugglers,  before  he  brings 
it  to  his  mouth ;  for  whereas  he  cannot  carry  it  to  his 
mouth  in  a  right  line,  his  hand  being  drawn  hither  and 
thither  by  the  convulsion ;  he  turns  it  often  about  for  some 
time,  till  at  length,  happily  reaching  his  lips,  he  flings  it 
suddenly  into  his  mouth,  and  drinks  it  greedily,  as  if  de- 
signing only  to  make  sport.' 

As  me  disease  advances  the  power  of  distinct  articulation 
is  lost :  even  the  deglutition  becomes  difficult,  in  some  cases, 
to  such  a  degree  that  fluids  are  forcibly  throvm  up  from  the 
pharynx  in  attempts  at  swallowing  them ;  the  eyes  lose  their 
lustre ;  the  complexion  becomes  pallid  and  muddy ;  the  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  languid  and  vacant;  and  in  the 
severest  cases  the  mouth  is  variously  twisted  and  the  saliva 
drivels  from  it ;  the  tongue  is  protruded  irregularly  and 
spasmodically ;  the  eyes  are  distorted  and  rolled  in  various 
directions,  and  the  sight  is  occasionally  defective.  The 
muscles  meantime  become  soft  and  flaccid ;  emaciation  takes 
place ;  the  pulse  is  weak,  but  not  much  quickened ;  the 
urine  is  pale  and  copious,  and  the  bowels  are  always  con- 
stipated. 

The  mind,  irritable  from  the  commencement,  is  now 
harassed  by  painful  images  and  incongruous  ideas,  which 
every  effort  is  made  to  conceal,  and  various  desires  and 
emotions  are  produced,  sometimes  without  apparent  cause. 
This  disordered  condition  of  the  mind,  when  the  disease  is 
severe  and  long  continued,  ultimately  terminates  in  a  state 
of  fatuity,  of  which  the  pallid,  listless,  and  vacant  counte- 
nance is  the  external  sign  and  expression. 

This  disease  is  common  to  both  sexes,  but  it  is  much 
more  frequent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter 
It  seldom  attacks  before  the  8th  nor  after  the  15th  or  1 6  th 
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year  of  ase,  although  no  period  of  life  is  wholly  exempt 
from  it.  The  different  muscles  that  are  affected,  and  the 
different  degrees  in  which  they  are  agitated  by  the  irregu- 
lar motions,  ffive  an  endless  oiyersity  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  different  cases ;  for  the  conyulsive  motions  are 
sometimes  slight,  at  other  times  seyere,  sometimes  partial, 
at  other  times  general ;  hut  most  commonly  they  are  par- 
tial, and  sometunes  they  are  strictly  confined  to  one  side. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  may  yary  from  a  few  weeks  to 
many  months. 

Chorea  is  often  associated  with  other  affect ion»  more  or 
less  closely  allied  to  it  in  nature,  and  alternates  with  them. 
In  the  female  it  is  often  ohseryed  in  connexion  with  chlo- 
rosis, with  the  suppression  of  the  catamenial  discharge,  and 
with  hysteria,  ana  in  the  male  with  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
and  dropsy.  Occasionally  it  terminates  in  epilepsy,  para- 
lysis, dropsy,  particularly  hydrocephalus,  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  complete  idiotcy.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  it 
has  terminated  in  yiolent  convulsions,  and  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  followed  Ly  coma  and  death 

Such  being  the  occasional  issue,  the  disease  ought  in 
no  case  to  be  neglected  or  trilled  with,  especially  when,  as 
is  invariably  the  case,  the  postponement  oi  the  proper  treat- 
ment greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  cure.  In  general, 
under  proper  management,  the  disease  is  removed  without 
difficulty,  and  the  return  to  health  is  commonly  complete, 
although  this  is  on#  of  the  affections  which  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  relapse.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  pa- 
tient, when  apparently  cured,  to  be  attacked  several  times 
m  succession  either  with  the  same  disease  or  with  some  one 
of  the  affections  into  which  it  has  been  stated  to  have  so 
great  a  tendency  to  lapse.  Still  however  those  relapses  are 
curable  by  persevering  in  the  proper  treatment,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  even  when  paralysis  and  idiotcy  appear  to 
be  fully  established  they  yield  far  more  readily  to  appro- 

Sriate  remedies  than  when  those  affections  have  been  in- 
uced  by  a  primary  affection  of  the  brain. 
Chorea  arises  in  widely  different  states  of  the  system,  and 
b  produced  by  different  causes,  and  therefore  in  different 
cases  requires  a  different  treatment.  But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  irritat- 
ing matter  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  must  be  re- 
moved by  a  course  of  purgative  medicines.  The  choice  of 
the  purgative  and  the  duration  of  the  course  must  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  system  in  each  particular  case ;  but 
in  general  the  purgative  must  be  of  an  active  nature,  and 
the  course  decided  and  long  continued.  At  the  same  time 
the  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  both  as  to  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  food,  is  indispensable.  As  this  malady 
almost  invariably  occurs  in  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, active  exercise  in  fresh  and  pure  air,  and  \\  hat- 
ever  medicines  of  a  tonic  nature  are  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  individual  case,  should  be 
combined  with  the  pur^tive  course  of  treatment 

When  this  affection  is  connected,  as  it  occasionally  is, 
with  organic  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  case  that 
this  organic  lesion  should  be  discriminated,  and  that  the 
remedies  proper  to  it  should  be  promptly  applied.  From 
w'hat  has  been  stated  it  will  appear  Uiat  this  is  one  of  the 
diseases  which  should  engage  the  anxious  attention  of  pa- 
rents, teachers,  and  all  wno  nave  the  charge  of  young  per- 
sons of  either  sex.  Not  only  the  health  or  disease  of  pu- 
berty and  adolescence,  but  the  health  or  disease,  physical 
and  mental,  of  mature  age,  may  depend  on  their  prompt 
attention  to,  or  neglect  of,  the  very  first  symptoms  of  this 
malady. 

CHORLEY,  a  market-town  and  parish  m  the  hundred 
and  deanery  of  Lcyland,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  208 
miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  22  N.W.  from  Manches- 
ter. 11  mUes  S.W.  from  Blackburn,  9  miles  S.S.E.  from 
Preston,  1 1  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bolton,  and  8  miles  N. 
from  Wiffan.  It  has  no  dependent  township,  and  is  the 
only  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Ley  land.  The  parish 
of  Chorley  comprizes  an  area  of  2000  statute  acres.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  countv,  on 
the  great  west  road  from  London  to  the  North.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  Chor,  a  stream  that  ruses  at  Heapey,  two 
miles  distant,  and  after  a  short  course  along  the  edge  of 
the  town,  joins  the  Yarrow  and  empties  into  the  Douglas. 
A  court-leet  and  baron  was  held  here  for  the  manor  until 
1827,  when  it  was  discontinued-  The  manor  now  belongs 
to  the  Fazakerleys,  after  haying  passed  through  the  hands 


of  the  ShecbumeSk  tbe  ChoiAey8,and  the  Normaa  Ikmii^cs 
of  Fesrers  and  Lacy.  Within  the  present  ceotury  the  |Mf 
pulation  has  more  than  doubled.  In  1801  it  was  4516 ;  m 
1831,  9282.  Seventy  years  ago  the  whole  town  Gonbi>'»-«i 
of  one  irregular  street  with  a  shop  built  across  it ;  nov  tUu 
streets  are  wide  and  amount  to  67,  with  a  markct-^quan*. 
and  about  1820  houses.  The  town  is  lighted  with  ^as  i'y 
a  company  formed  in  1819,  and  is  partially  supplied  wiih 
water  by  another  company  formed  in  1823.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of  manu^ture  are  calicoes,  muslins,  and  ginghaiu.^. 
Eight  cotton-mills  and  printing  and  bleaching  atlablbh- 
ments  find  employment  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  |h>- 
pulation.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  which  joinsk  the 
LAncaster  canal  at  Whittle-le-woods,  passes  within  about  ^ 
mile  E.S.E.  of  the  town,  and  fiimishes  the  means  of  convey- 
ing the  Hags,  slates,  and  mill- stones  which  are  got  out  t.t 
the  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Coal  of  good  quali:> 
is  abundant,  and  in  1833  a  large  bed  of  iron  ore  was  di?>- 
covered  near  Gillibrand  Hall.  Lead  and  carbonate  i  f 
barytes  are  found  in  the  Anglezark  mines,  four  miles  dis- 
tant. About  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  pasture  and  wood.  There  are  f^ur 
annual  fairs,  three  of  which  are  principally  for  caitle,  aut 
the'  last  for  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  and  pedlexy.  Ttc 
marke^  is  hold  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  town-h£i;\ 
the  basement  area  of  which  is  used  as  a  market-bouse,  i^  u 
stone  building,  built  in  1802  at  the  sole  expense  of  thv 
late  John  HoTlinshead,  Esq.  Above  this  are  rooms  for  xlw 
transaction  o^ parochial  and  public  business.  The  U*(..t 
authority  is  vested  in  a  constable  and  visiting  magistrates 
who  hold  a  petit-sessions  once  in  three  weeks. 

Cliorley  was  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Croston  unul 
1793,  when  it  became  one  of  three  independent  pari^lii-N 
into  which  the  former  was  divided.  The  lixing  is  a  rech:  > 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester.  The  parish  church,  deux- 
cated  to  St.  Lawrence,  is  an  antient  structure,  supposed  u* 
be  of  Norman  origin.  The  tower  is  a  later  erection.  lu 
this  church  a  court  il  annually  held  by  the  bishop  of  Chcs^ 
ter,  at  which  he  presides  by  proxy,  for  the  swearing-in  %  ( 
churchwardens  for  all  the  parishes  in  the  hundred  of  Lc\- 
land,  for  proving  wills,  and  for  taking  out  letters  of  adni*- 
nistralion.  In  the  patronage  of  the  rector  of  the  par-h 
church  is  St  George's,  an  elegant  modem  stmcture,  bui>t 
by  the  parliamentary  commissionera  at  the  eost  ot 
13,707/.  16«.  9d,,  and  opened  for  public  worship  in  1^-j^. 
Besides  the  churches  there  are  di^enting  chapels  for  the 
Unitarians,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Metnodists,  and  Bap- 
tists ;  and  at  Weldbank,  about  a  mile  south  of  Chorlej,  ^ 
the  Catholic  chapeL  In  the  various  Sunday  schools  ZIJ^: 
children  receive  instruction.  The  Grammar-school,  a«i- 
joining  to  the  churchyard,  has  but  a  very  small  endo«^- 
ment,  so  that  the  boys  educated  there  are  not  taught  gr^i- 
tuitously.  There  is  a  laxge  and  handsome  school,  on- 
ducted  on  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  Duilt  and  sumwrted  by  publ.c 
subscription ;  there  are  also  in&nt  schoou  and  a  Calhol  x 
day-school,  which  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  neoriv 
1000  children.  Six  almshouses,  having  gardens  and  a 
donative  of  2/.  per  annum  attached  to  each,  were  built  lu 
1682  for  aged  women  and  widows.  Other  chariu«^ 
amounting  to  nearly  30/.,  are  annually  distributed  amon^ 
the  poor.  In  1828  a  dispensary  was  established.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  picturesque,  particularly  towanis 
the  vale  of  the  Kibble.  On  the  north-west  of  the  town  i^* 
Astley  Hall,  an  antient  mansion,  the  scat  of  Sir  H.  P. 
Hoghton,  Bart.,  and  a  little  &rther  from  the  town,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  is  Duxbury  Hall.  The  townships  aii- 
joining  Chorley  are  Heapey.  Hojjhton,Wheelton,aDd\l  it. 
nell,  and  Whittle-le-Woods.  {Communieation  from  Lan 
cashire;  Robinson's  Description  of  the  Parish  of  ChorUv, 
1835.)  -r  y. 

CHORUS,  among  the  Greeks,  was  a  number  of  per^oR^. 
male  or  female,  who  sang  melodies  accompanied  wu'i 
dancing.  The  chorus  appears  to  have  been  of  boric  onjr»u 
and  the  Doric  dialect  continued  to  be  chiefly  used,  eveu  ;i> 
tho  choral  songs  of  Attic  tragedies.  (Miiller's  Dorians, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  381.)  Originally  the  choral  performance  wa»  a 
separate  exhibition,  and  was  of  a  religious  character :  h\-nH:% 
were  chanted  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  other  goda.  At^i- 
wards  an  actor  was  added  by  Thespis,  who  first  introduct^l 
the  dialogue ;  other  changei  were  made  by  his  succc^^trs 
especially  Phrynichus,  till  a  second  actor  was  addol  \^ 
iBschylus,  who  embodied  the  chorus  in  the  constitutivin 
of  the  Greek  drama,  as  a  part  and  only  &  part  of  1L9 
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rq)reflentation.  Many  explanations  of  the  object  of  the 
chonts  have  been  ofTered  by  different  writers.  It  would 
certainly  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  office,  to  say 
that  it  was  only  retained  in  order  to  give  the  other  actors 
breathine- time,  and  to  prevent  a  break  in  the  perform- 
ance. Tne  chorus  may  be  re^rded  rather  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  aggregate  boay  of  spectators :  the  chorus 
generally  ^ve  utterance  to  those  emotions  of  pleasure  or 
sorrow  which  the  audience  might  be  supposed  to  feel. 
They  sometimes  took  upon  themselves  to  give  instruction 
or  to  administer  reproof. 

The  tragic  chorus  consisted  at  first  of  fifty,  afterwards  of 
fifteen  persons ;  the  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty-four. 
Accordmg  to  Julius  Pollux  (Onomast.  iv.  15),  the  number 
oHhe  tragic  chorus  was  abridged  after  the  performance  of 
the  Etmienides  of  iSschylus  :  the  alarm  caused  by  fifty  of 
these  ladies  was  too  great  The  chorus  entered  into  the 
orchestra,  and  remained  there  performing  their  evolutions, 
and  observing  the  thymele  or  altar,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  orchestra,  as  the  centre  of  their  movements. 
As  they  sang  they  moved  in  a  dance,  suited  to  the  subject 
of  their  sonr,  and  modulated  by  the  accompanying  music : 
sometimes  the  movements  of  the  dance  were  so  appropriate 
as  tor  convey  to  the  spectators  the  full  meaning  of  the 
chorus,  independently  of  the  words  of  the  song.  The  per- 
fection to  which  the  Greeks  carried  their  skill  in  affecting 
an  audience  by  the  harmonious  union  of  dancing  ana 
music  fi)rms  one  of  the  main  differences  between  the  an- 
tient  and  modem  theatre.  The  modern  ballet  (properly  so 
called)  will  probably  give  the  best  idea  of  what  this  combi- 
nation was :  but  hy  the  ballet  (properlv  so  called),  we  under- 
stand a  ballet  which  is  a  species  of  drama,  and  not  what  is 
now  ordinarilv  presented  as  a  ballet  The  songs  of  the  chorus 
consisted  of  three  parts,  the  strophe  (or  turning)^  the  an- 
tistrophe  {opposite  turning),  ana  the  epode  {after-song) : 
during  the  first  they  turned  firom  right  to  left,  during  the 
second  from  left  to  right,  and  during  the  third  thev  stood 
still  in  front  of  the  spectators.  When  they  sang,  they  all 
sang:  when  they  took  part  in  the  dialogue,  one  only,  the 
coryphiaus  or  l^der  of  the  chorus,  spoke,  from  the  top  of 
the  thymele ;  and  hence  in  addresses  to  the  chorus  there 
is  a  constant  change  of  number — thou  and  ye.  (Schlegel, 
TransL  in  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  265.)  Frequently 
thev  divided  into  two  sets,  who,  by  means  of  their  two 
leaders,  carried  on  a  separate  dialogue,  which  generally  re- 
vealed their  sentiments  on  the  progress  of  the  plot,  their 
fears,  anxieties,  and  hopes.  They  also  chanted  hymns  of 
supplication  or  thanksgiving  to  the  gods. 

Tne  choruses  at  Athens  aid  not  perform  exclusively  in 
the  tlieatre,  but  on  many  occasions  when  there  was  no 
scenic  representation  at  all.  At  the  Panathenaea  and  the 
Thargelia,  and  at  the  Gymnopssdia  of  Sparta,  choruses  of 
men  and  boys  sang.  AU  choruses  at  Athens  were  provided, 
equipped,  and  instni(*tod,  by  persons  appointed  by  the  seve- 
ral tnbes.    [Choraous.] 

CHORUS,  in  music,  a  composition  sometimes  in  two  or 
three,  but  TOnerally  in  four  parts,  sung  by  manv  voices, 
accompaniea  by  the  whole  band  when  peiiormed  in  an 
orchestra  or  on  the  stage,  but  by  the  organ  alone  when 
sung  in  a  choir.  The  chorus  of  the  oratorio  and  opera 
has  full  instrumental  accompaniments,  but  that  of  our 
cathedral  services  and  anxhems  is  written  with  only  an 
or^n  accompaniment 

The  term  Chortts  is  also  applied  in  an  aggregate  sense 
to  the  whole  body  of  singers  pei^rming  the  chorus. 

A  DouBLB  Chorus  is  in  eight  vocal  parts,  and  sung  by 
two  choirs.  Many  of  Hanael's  choruses  in  IsrM  in 
Egvpi,  in  Solomon,  and  in  Deborah,  are  of  this  kind. 

CHOSE  IN  ACnON  is  a  technical  term  in  the  law 
of  England  which  denotes  that  kind  of  property  of  which 
the  owner  is  not  in  the  actual  possession  or  occupation, 
though  he  has  a  le^  right  entitling  him  to  obtain  the 
possession  by  an  action  or  suit.  This  sort  of  property  is, 
for  this  reason,  called  a  thing  {res),  or  chose  in  action,  in 
contradistinction  from  propertv  in  possession.  Thus  if  I 
contract  to  buy  a  quarter  of  wheat  out  of  a  large  quantity, 
and  the  seller,  in  breach  of  his  engagement,  refuses  to  de- 
liver it,  my  interest  in  the  wheat  under  the  contract  is  a 
froperty  to  which  I  have  an  absolute  right,  but  which,  as 
have  not  botigfat  any  specific  parcel  ofwheat,  I  can  only 
reduce  into  possession  tnrouffh  the  medium  of  an  action. 
And  as  long  as  I  have  only  &e  right  of  enforcing  the  de- 
livery of  the  wheat»  or  an  equivalent  in  damages,  and  not 


the  adtual  possession,  my  property  in  this  respect  is  a  chore 
in  action,  being,  as  a  propMBrty,  a  thing  rather  in  potentid 
than  in  esse.  (Blackstone's  Comrn.,  vol.  ii^  p.  397.)  In  like 
manner  monejr  due  upon  a  bond  or  a  bill  of  exchange  is 
a  chose  in  action ;  anu  also  the  right  to  compensation  for 
damage  sustained  by  means  of  the  breach  of  any  kind  of 
contract. 

The  antient  policy  of  the  English  law,  in  discouraging  all 
contracts  tending  to  promote  litigation,  introduced  a  rule 
that  property  in  action  merely,  and  not  in  possession,  could 
not  be  assigned  or  transferred  to  any  third  person.  This 
rule  has  in  modem  times  received  considerable  modifica- 
tion. In  the  familiar  instance  of  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes  (which  are  strictly  choses  in  action),  an 
indorsement  not  only  transfers  to  the  indorsee  the  absolute 
right  to  the  sum  to  he  recovered,  but  also  enables  him  to 
sue  in  the  common  law-courts  upon  the  bill  or  note  in  his 
own  name.  Courts  of  equity  in  other  cases  protect  assign- 
ments  of  choses  in  action  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  assignee 
must  sue  in  the  name  of  the  original  contractor,  whom 
the  law,  regarding  the  assignment,  which  it  does  not  sanction, 
as  a  nullify,  treats  as  the  party  still  entitled,  if  the  as- 
signee proceeds  at  law.   [AssiGNMEpnr.] 

CHOSROES.    [Kmosru.] 

CHOTEESGHUR.    [Nagpork.] 

CHOUA'NS  was  the  name  given  to  the  irregular  bands 
of  royahsts  in  the  west  of  France,  who  continued  in  arms 
after  the  organized  insurrection  of  La  Vendfie  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  first  Consul  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1800. 
The  Chouans  were  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  provinces  of  Bretagne,  Maine,  and  Normandy,  while 
the  Vendeans,  properly  so  called,  were  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  that  river.  The  Vendeans  were  a  regular  royalist 
party,  possessing  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  having 
a  kind  of  discipline  in  their  army,  and  fighting  honour- 
ably for  their  cause.  The  Chouans,  who  continued  in 
arms  after  the  Vendeans  had  submitted,  were  straggling, 
disorderly  bodies  of  men,  marauding  over  various  provinces 
of  France,  hunted  after  by  the  troops  of  the  government, 
and  having  no  fixed  station.  Some  of  the  rovalist  officers 
who  had  served  in  the  civil  wars  of  La  Vendue  became  chiefs 
of  Ghouan  parties,  but  the  parties  themselves  were  swelled 
by  many  disorderly  and  desperate  characters,  who  conti- 
nued a  struggle  which  had  become  hopeless  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  revenge  and  plunder.  Frott6  and  Greorge  (3adoudal 
became  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Chouans,  after  the  Ven- 
dean  chiefs  d'Autichamp,  Bernier,  Bourmont  Chatillon, 
Suzannet  &c.,  had  made  their  submission  to  the  first  con- 
sul. Frott^  was  taken  and  shot.  Cadoudal  withdrew  to 
England,  then  returned  to  France,  and  continued  a  de- 
sultory kind  of  warfare,  mixed  up  with  conspiracies  against 
the  first  consul,  for  effecting  one  of  which  he  went  secretly 
to  Paris,  and  remained  several  months  in  that  city  unknown 
to  the  police.  He  was  at  last  arrested,  after  killing  several 
of  the  police,  tried,  and  executed  in  June,  1804.  [Bona- 
PARTE.j  The  Chouans  scattered  over  France  had  been  in 
great  measure  put  down,  and  a  vast  number  of  them  exe- 
cuted previous  to  Cadoudal's  death ;  still  we  read  of  Chouan 
parties  occasionally  as  late  as  1806,  under  the  empire,  when 
one  of  them  arrested  the  bishop  of  Vannes  in  tne  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan  and  exacted  a  considerable  sum  for  his 
ransom.  They  had  then  degenerated  into  mere  robbers. 
In  general  the  name  of  Chouans  was  used  in  an  unfavour- 
able sense,  while  that  of  Vendeans  was  respected  even  by 
their  enemies. 

CHOUGH.    [CoRViDjE.] 

CHOUMLA.    [Shumla.] 

CHRISM,  sometimes  wriUen  CRISOME,  in  its  strict 
interpretation  means  *  unction,'  from  the  Greek  XP'^/'^* 
(chrisma)*  ointment ;  but  is  more  generally  received  as  tiie 
name  for  oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop  and  used  in  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches  in  the  administration  of  bap* 
tisro,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  extreme  unction :  and 
is,  or  used  to  be,  prepared  on  Holy  Thursday  with  'much 
ceremony.  Ducange  {Glossar.  ad  Script,  Med.  et  In/imce 
Laiinitatis,  edit.  Francof.  ad  Mcen.,  1661,  tom.  i.,  col. 
973)  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  chrism,  the  one  prepared 
of  oil  and  balsam,  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordi- 
nation, the  other  of  oil  alone,  consecrated  bv  the  bishop, 
antiently  used  for  the  catechumens,  and  still  used  in  ex- 
treme unction.  (See  also  Durand's  Rationale  Divinorum 
Officiorum,  lib.  vi.,  cap.  74, 84.)  The  word  crisome  is  also  found 
applied  to  the  cloth  which  was  laid  over  a  cbUd's  face  when 
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b«ptifled«  to  prevent  the  undent  from  running  off.  (Seethe 
Ltturftp  compiled  in  the  2nd  year  of  £(h\*ard  Vl.)  Children 
likewise  who  die  in  the  first  month  arc  called  Chrisomes  in 
our  Bills  of  Mortality,  prohably  fh)m  the  circumstance  of 
the  linen-cloth  having  been  so  recently  laid  upon  them. 

CHRIST,  JESUS,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  a  city  of 
Judso,  in  the  days  of  King  Herod.    The  first  chapter  of 
St  Matthew  contains  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  deduced  from 
Abraham  through  David  to  his  reputed  father  Joseph: 
the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke  contains  his  pedigree  fi-om 
Joseph  to  Adam.    From  Joseph  to  David,  the  two  genea- 
logies are  entirely  different ;  out  this  discrepancy  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  the  commentators.    The  birth   of 
Jesus  was  miraculous;  'when  his  mother  Mary  (accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  St.  Matthew)  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  of  the 
Holr  Ghost'    Joseph,  who  intended  to  put  her  away  pri- 
vately, being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
that  what  was  *  c  >nceived  in  her  was  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
took  unto  him  his  wife  and  knew  her  not  till  she  had 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son :  and  he  called  his  name 
Jesus.*     (Matth.  i.)    Herod  was  much  troubled  at   the 
miraculous  circumstances  which   attended  the  birth   of 
Christ  and  at  the  coincidence  of  the  place  of  his  birth  with 
the  prophecies.    In  order  therefore  that  the  infant  might 
with  certainty  be  destroyed,  he  save  orders  that  all  the 
male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  the  neighbourhood  under 
two  vears  of  age  should  be  put  to  death ;  but  Jesus  was 
saved  by  his  parents,  who  were  warned  by  an  angel  in  a 
dream  to  take   the  child  into  Egypt     Tliis  part  of  the 
sacred  history  is  recorded  by  St  Matthew  only.  According 
to  St.  Luke,  when  the  days  of  the  purification  of  Mary 
were  accomplished,  his  parents  took  nim  from  Bethlehem 
to  Jerusalem  to  oresent  him  in  the  Temple,  after  which 
they  returned  to  their  own  city  Nazareth  in  Grahlee.    At 
twelve  years  of  age  Christ  disputed  with  the  Jewish  doctors 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  whom  he  astonished  by  his 
answers  ana  his  understanding.    Towards  his  parents  his 
conduct  was  an  example  of  fihal  obedience.     He  was  not 
above  following  the  business  of  his  reputed  fiithcr,  which 
was  that  of  a  carpenter ;  and  until  about  his  thirtieth  year 
he  fulfilled  the  common  duties  of  life  in  an  humble  and 
obscure  station.    His  public  ministry  was  preceded  by  the 
warnings  and  admonitions  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  son  of 
a  Jewish  priest  who  called  upon  the  people  to  repent  and 
believe,  for  the  time  was  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  at  hand.    Christ  was  baptised  by  John  in  the  river 
Jordan,  and  shortly  after  commenced  his  ministry,  being 
about  thirty  years  of  age.     For  about  the  space  of  three 
years   he  was  engaged  in  the  -work  of  promulgating  his 
doctrines,  and  confirming  his  divine  mission  by  numerous 
miracles.    In  order  to  diffuse  that  religion  whicli  he  came 
to  make  known,  Christ  selected  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  his  constant  companions,  to  learn  his  doctrines, 
to  witness  their  influence,  to  testify  to   the  miracles  by 
which  their  truth  was  demonstrated,  and  to  be  prepared  to 
propagate  after  bis  death  the  truths  which  he  had  thus 
made  known.    The  twelve  persons  whom  he  chose  are 
called  the  Twelve  Apostles.    They  were  ignorant  persons, 
who  possessed  neither  wealth,  rank,  nor  education,  and  yet 
they  were  called  to  root  out  opinions  which  were  deeply  im- 
planted in  men*s  minds,  and  to  overturn  systems  atrena^th- 
ened  by  all  the  influence  which  antient  and  venerable 
authorities  exert  over  the  mind.    Christ  next  appointed 
from  among  his  followers  seventy  dii^ciples,  whom  he  sent 
by  twos  to  eyery  place  which  he  himself  intended  to  visit. 
(Luke  X.  1.)    This  appointment  of  the  seventy  disciples  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists.    Many  of  the  Jews 
beini^  convinced  by  Christ's  preaching,  and  the  miracles 
which  he  wrought  among  them,  of  his  divine  mission,  the 
Jewish  priesthood  were  alarmed,  and  sought  some  means  of 
accomplishing  his  death.    Being  betrayed  by  Judas,  one  of 
the  twelve  whom  he  had  chosen,  Christ  was  taken  before 
the  Jewish  court  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  had  the  cogni- 
sance of  offences  against  religion,  and  from  thence  to  the 
tribunal  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  or  admi- 
nistrator of  the  revenues  of  the  province.  Before  the  former 
he  was  accused  of  blasphemy,  a  charge  which  was  supported 
by  two  fal>e  witnesses;  and  before  Pilate  as  a  seditious 
person,  and  a  stirrer  up  of  disaffection,   a  charge  which 
was  al>o  totally  without  foundation.     But  the  Jews  cla- 
moured for  hw  death;  and  though  PUat©  saw  nothing 
in  the  aocusalions  brought  against  him  worthy  of  capitiS 


punishment  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in  oomplianre 
with  the  clamour  of  the  people,  and  apparently  also  from 
fear  of  some  disturbance.  In  the  midst  of  their  8coffin.r 
and  jeers  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  cm- 
cified,  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  betw««en 
two  criminals.  On  the  third  day  Christ  robo  from  th<» 
grave,  according  to  his  own  prediction  (Mark  x.  34).  and 
during  forty  days  previous  to  his  ascension  into  bcaren  he 
appeared  among  his  disciples,  whom  he  instructed  morr* 
fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  mission,  which  he  now 
left  in  their  hands.  Fift^  days  after  his  ascension,  the  d^* 
eiples,  being  assembled  m  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pru- 
tecost  (Acts  ii.),  were  suddenly  'all  filled  with  the  Hoh 
Ghost,'  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speaking  all  lanfrua<rr-'>- 
On  this  occasion  three  thousand  persons  were  converu-rl 
and  received  baptism.  Being  thus  fitted  fbr  disseminating^ 
in  every  part  of  the  world  the  principles  of  the  new  religion, 
the  aposttes  and  disciples  whom  Christ  had  appointed*  arat- 
tered  themselves  throughout  various  countries,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  east  Matthias  had  been  chosen  to  sup^S 
the  place  of  Judas,  the  traitor,  and  an  additional  di.sri|>:i . 
named  Saul,  afterwards  Paul,  a  person  of  education,  au*! 
though  a  Jew,  a  Roman  citizen  of  Tanus,  wbs  eapeoaltr 
called  to  co-operate  with  them. 

The  history  of  Christ  has  been  written  by  fbur  d«irercnt 
individuals,  whose  accounts  are  received  by  the  Christ  u:. 
world,  and  some  of  the  arguments  f6r  the  credibility  of  thrtr 
testimony  are  founded  upon  the  mode  in  which  Ibey  acxxnn 
plished  their  task.  Matthew,  who  had  been  a  eolleetor  *  f 
customs,  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  the  I  er^ 
soon  after  Christ's  death ;  Mark  is  beUeved  to  have  wnttm 
under  the  direction  of  Peter,  for  the  use  of  the  Chrit»tiar!i 
at  Rome;  Luke,  whose  Grospel  was  written  for  the  Uea- 
then  converts,  was  a  physician,  a  compaiuon  in  the  lalMmrs 
of  St.  Paul,  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  arrount 
of  Christ  while  travelling  with  the  apostle ;  John's  &«»- 
pel  was  written  after  all  tne  preceding,  and  notices  cirruu- 
stances  which  the  other  evangelists  had  passed  over.  Tba; 
part  of  the  New  Testament  which  follows  the  four  Gc^itc^ 
was  also  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  gives  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  history  of  Christianity,  for  about  thint 
years  after  Christ's  death. 

The  primitive  assemblies  of  the  converts  to  Christians 
were  called  Churches  (*BiccX^«rmt).  The  converts  at  Jeruvi- 
lem  formed  the  earliest  Christian  society.  The  churcL  A 
Antioch,  which  was  founded  by  Paul  and  BamabaA,  «^ 
the  second;  and  its  members  first  received  the  name  >1 
Christians,  having  previously  been  called  Naxarenea,  b%  «>« 
of  derision.  The  first  churches  or  Christian  eommiini:;t> 
were  those  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  AtlKT.s. 
Orinth,  Rome,  and  Alexandria.  The  churches  founded  H 
the  apostles  were  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  in  aft«T 
times.  Their  authority  was  appealed  to  on  points  of  dit:- 
pUne  and  doctrine,  as  it  was  conceived  that  the  letter  ai.i 
spirit  of  the  apostolical  regulations  had  been  more  ri«n<i*« 
adhered  to.  The  church  of  Jerusalem  may  be  regaivkd  ^ 
the  mother  of  all  other  churches ;  but  the  church  at  Rote 
then  the  capital  of  the  world,  subseouently  became,  «iu 
the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  which  were  rr^ 
spectively  capitals  of  Roman  provinces,  by  far  the  mo>j  m 
portant  of  all  the  churches.  Tfee  four  churches  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Rome,  and  Alexandiia  were  fbnned  in  (*r 
onler  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  though  some  do*-'  - 
exists  as  to  the  title  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  priority  ot.  ■ 
that  of  Alexandria.  The  church  of  Rome  became  thr  rr.o> 
tropoUtan  of  the  west,  while  that  of  Antioch  was  rcsBTfii : 
as  the  chief  of  the  eastern  churches.  As  the  apostW^  e\- 
tended  their  travels,  churches  were  planted  in  rartou^  r*:t* 
of  Asia.  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  the  islands  of  LVpn:* 
and  Ci'ete,  and  various  parts  of  Greece,  where  they  ma  •^ 
converts  to  Christianity.  In  a  second  visit  to  the  chnrrt-* 
which  were  formed  by  Paul,  he  regulated  some  of  t  *• 

Eractices  into  which  the  converts  had  fkUen.     At  €«•:•*  ti 
e  remained  eighteen  months,  during  which  pem^l 
exerted  himself  to  establish  firmly  the  faith  of  the  0»-- 
tian  believers,  which  in  that  church  was  exposed  to  pe*n  :•  •• 
dangers.    When  unable  to  visit  distant  chuix?he%  he  :•• 
dressed  them  in  *  Epistles.'     Paul  next  directed  hi**  at*.  - 
tion  to  the  west  of  Europe,  to  nations  *  that  were  wt  m    • 
and  barbarous.'    There  js  no  certain  record  of  thi«  p.^i-r   s 
of  his  travels.    The  writings  and  labours  of  St.  Pa^'U  r  • 
is  emphatically  called  the  apostle  of  the  Gentitrs,  f«irn,  t    • 
most  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  second  (lenon   i 
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The  college  is  BOTemecI  hy  the  acta  of  the  dean  and 
ehapter,  roTokahte  et  their  pleasure.  There  is  no  visitor 
hut  the  king,  or  persons  commissioned  hy  him. 

The  bene&ctions  to  this  coUe^  enumerated  hy  the 
writers  on  Oxford  are  few,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  profits 
arising  from  tenements,  or  sums  of  money,  hequoathed  as 
exhibitions,  or  for  the  better  maintenance  of  poor  students. 
Amonff  them  the  names  of  Dr.  Chaloner,  canon  of  Windsor ; 
Joan  Sostock,  of  New  Windsor;  Thomas  Whyle,  citizen  of 
London;  William  Wickham;  William  Thurston,  Esq.,  of 
Umdoa ;  Dr.  Richard  Chirdiner ;  Dr.  Busby,  Master  of  W  est- 
minster  School;  Lady  Holford;  and  Bishop  Fell,  deserve 
especial  enumeration.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  ample 
endowment  of  the  last  foundation,  the  increasmg  prosperity 
of  the  Booietv,  and  the  rank  and  opulence  of  its  members, 
leadered  sucn  helps  less  necessary  in  this  College  than  in 
any  other  of  the  same  university. 

The  buildings  of  this  extensive  and  noble  establishment 
have  undergone  as  many  revolutions  as  its  foundation.  Had 
Wolsev  Uvea  to  complete  his  plan,  it  would  probably  have 
exceeded  that  of  any  college  in  Europe.  The  priory  of  St. 
Frideswide  formed  its  principal  site,  the  church  of  which 
serves  both  for  the  cathedral  and  the  college  chapel,  and  is 
at  least  of  Norman,  if  not  in  some  parts,  of  earlier  date. 
This  church  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  spiral  steeple 
in  the  centre  144  feet  hisn.  Hie  length  ftom  east  to  west 
is  164  feet  The  cross  aisle  from  north  to  south  102  foot 
The  height  of  the  roof  in  the  western  part  41);  in  the  choir 
37);  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles  54  feet  It 
has  a  cloister,  and  the  chapter^house,  built  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
early  style  of  pomted  architecture  in  England.  The  first 
part  of  the  colleg|e  finished  by  Wolsey  was  the  kitchen,  the 
labric  of  which  still  retains  its  antient  shape.  The  workmen 
next  made  room  for  the  hall,  by  levelling  a  part  of  the  old 
city  wall  which  ran  from  Merton  and  Corpus  College  gar- 
dens behind  St.  Frideswide's  church.  They  pulled  down 
likewise  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Southgate, 
standing  where  the  Hebrew  professor's  lodgings  are  now 
built  In  the  four  years  which  elapsed  between  laying  the 
first  stone  and  his  dismce,  Wolsey  had  the  satisfiiction  of 
seeing  the  kitchen,  hul,  the  whole  of  the  south  side,  with 
the  mater  part  of  the  west  side  of  the  large  quadrangle, 
flnisoed  according  to  his  design ;  and  to  hear  the  praises 
which  were  lavished  from  all  quarters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  upon  his  love  of  literature,  his  taste,  and  his  muni- 
ficence. The  hall  is  1 15  foot  by  40,  and  50  in  height.  The 
great  quadrangle,  nearly  a  sauare,  264  feet  by  261.  The 
north  side  was  intended  to  oe  occupied  by  a  large  and 
handsome  church,  but  scarcely  had  this  portion  been  com- 
menced and  the  foundations  laid,  when  the  fell  of  its  patron 
put  a  stop  to  the  work,  and  this  side  of  the  quadrangle 
remained  unfinished  for  more  than  a  century.  Wolsey*s 
quadrangle  was  surmounted  by  an  open  battlement  with 
pinnacles,  instead  of  (he  present  Roman  balustrade  which 
was  added  by  Bishop  Fell.  The  north  side  was  finished 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  The  western  gate- 
way was  completed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1682,  when 
the  bell  was  transfened  to  it  commonly  called  Great  Tom, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  clock-bell  atOseney.  The 
moie  modem  buildings  of  this  college  are  Peckwater  and 
Canterbufv  quadrangles.  Peckwater  derives  its  name  feom 
an  inn  or  hostel  which  stood  upon  the  same  site,  and  had 
been  given  to  St  Frideswide's  monastery ;  it  recei\-ed  its 
present  form  and  elevation  in  1705.  The  library,  which 
forms  the  south  side  of  Peckwater  quadrangle,  was  com- 
menced in  1716,  but  was  not  wholly  finished  till  1761.  The 
old  library  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaplain's  quad- 
rangle, on  the  other  side  of  the  college,  which  antiently 
had  been  a  refectory  to  the  convent  of  St  Frideswide. 
After  the  completion  of  the  new  library,  about  1 775,  it  was 
converted  into  rooms.  Canterbury  quadrangle,  adjoining 
Peckwater,  stands  on  the  site  of  what  was  formerly  Cknter- 
burv  college  or  hall.  King  Henry  VIII.  transferred  this 
hall  with  other  buildings  to  the  college,  subsequent  to 
which  it  was  repaired  and  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
students,  and  remained  in  that  form  and  condition  till  1 773, 
when  the  old  buildings  were  removed,  and  the  square  re- 
constructed upon  a  new  design,  chiefly  through  the  muni- 
fioenoe  of  Dr.  Robinson,  then  Lord  Rokeb)%  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  who  gave  more  than  4000/.  for  that  purpose.  The 
Dune  gateway  was  erected  in  1778,  bv  Mr.  J.  Wyatt 

Of  the  eminent  perwns  who  have  been  educated  in  this 


college  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  enumeration,  the  mas:- 
nitu&  of  the  establishment,  and  the  high  rank  in  tLe 
learned  professions  to  which  it  has  usually  led,  would  ex- 
tend the  full  list  to  a  volume.  Among  the  deans  who  lia\e 
presided  over  the  college,  may  be  mentioned  John  Fieri 
and  Toby  Matthew,  afterwards  archbishops  of  York,  Goriet 
bishop  ojf  Norwich,  Brian  Duppa  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Dean  Aldrich,  and  Atterbury  bishop  of  Rochester.  Amon^ 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  have  received  their  edu- 
cation here,  we  find  the  names  of  Bancroft,  Prideaux,  Suo- 
derson.  Potter, and  Tanner;  among  the  statesmen  and  law- 
yers. Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  Sir  Edward  Littletoti,  Edward 
Sackville.Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Littleton,  WilHam  Earl 
Mansfield,  and  Geom  Canning ;  among  poets  and  orators. 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Ben  Jonson,  Otway,  and  Villiers  Dulu^ 
of  Buckingham.  To  these  may  be  added  Hackluyt.  Cam- 
den, Gunter  and  Hooke  the  mathematicians,  Meric  Casavi- 
bon,  Littleton  the  compiler  of  the  Latin  dictionary,  Willian 
Penn  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  Locke,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  and  Desaguliers. 

The  present  society  of  Christ  Church,  including  students,  ic- 
depenaent  members,  under-graduates,  Sec,  consisted  Dec.  3 1« 
1835,  of  920  persons.  The  present  dom  is  Thomas  Gaisfurd, 
D.D.  (Wood's  Annali  of  the  Univertity ;  Qudmers*  HiUnry 
of  ike  ColUgee  and  Halh  of  Oxford ;  Ingram's  MemonJi 
ofOxfnrd,  4to.,  1834;  Oxford  Univ.  Calendar^  1834.) 

CHRISTCHURCH,  a  parliamentary  borough,  market- 
town,  and  parish,  in  the  soutn-west  extremity  of  Hampshire; 
is  pleasantly  situated  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  ivn- 
fluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  in  the  hundred  of  Chn^t- 
church,  and  division  of  New  Forest  West,  20  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Southampton,  and  93  S.W.  from  London  in  a  stnijh; 
line.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  church  and  antic:.: 
priory,  founded  by  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  reign  of  Edwan! 
the  Confessor,  for  a  dean  and  twenty  canons.  Ranutpk 
Flambard,  bishop  of  Durham,  rebuilt  tne  priory  in  the  ti:ii< 
of  Rufus,  and  its  revenues  were  greatly  augnaentcd  U 
Richard  de  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  ean  of  Devon,  to  wh^rs 
the  manor  was  given  by  Henry  I.  At  the  dissolutioD  tie 
annual  income  was  544/.  6#.  (Sffeed,)  Fragments  of  ibf 
priory  walls  are  still  standing,  and  of  the  casUe  keep,  whirh 
are  more  than  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the  Norraxn 
style.  The  earliest  notice  of  Christchurch  in  in  the  ^jn 
chronicles,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  militarv  pc»4 
tion  of  Ethelwold  during  his  revolt  against  Edwrard.  Br 
the  Saxons  it  was  called  Twyneham-Boume,  andTweon-em: 
and  in  Domesday  Book,'  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  hcrz 
and  royal  manor  containing  thirty  messuages,  it  is  ralM 
Thuinam.  The  church  is  a  very  fine  old  structure,  in  \U 
form  of  a  cross,  partly  of  Norman  architecture.  Fr^ 
some  remains  that  have  been  discoveted,  the  town  n  9^'^ 
posed  to  have  been  of  Roman  origin.  In  the  vicinitT  ap- 
pears the  site  of  a  camp  and  enirenchments,  with  se%«rx! 
tumuli  and  barrows,  which  have  contained  hunaan  bone* 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Though  the  town  is  a  corporation,  it  is  whollj  under  tbr 
iurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates.  It  sent  two  mem- 
hen  to  pai  liament  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth :  ihe  numbfr 
was  reduced  to  one  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  paria- 
mentary  borough  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act.  Tb« 
town  is  not  lighted  nor  regSarly  paved,  but  is  amply  rap- 
plied  with  water.  The  s^mon  fisheries  on  the  coast  srd 
river  have  greatly  declined.  The  population  in  1631  of  tl>- 
whole  parish  was  5344,  and  of  the  new  parliamentary  !«- 
rough  6077.  There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  m  nalima! 
and  Lancasterian  school,  and  several  endowed  charitin. 
The  rivers  Stour  and  Avon,  after  uniting  about  m  mile  mi 
a  half  below  the  town,  flow  into  Christchurch  Bay,  and  hm 
a  spacious  harbour ;  but  from  bemg  obstructed  by  a  morntf 
bar  of  sand,  it  can  be  entered  only  at  high  water  bv  sxBa.1 
vessels  drawing  five  or  six  feet  of  water.  There  »  h%^ 
water  twice  every  tide.  Good  ancboraee  in  six  ihthns^ 
vater  is  found  in  the  bay,  east  of  the  harbour,  two  mtk« 
from  shore.  The  town  has  little  trade,  and  does  not  apfwr 
likely  to  improve  in  that  respect. 

CHRISrS  HOSPITAL,  London.  The  hospiiaU  : 
Christ,  Bridewell,  and  Saint  Thomas  the  Apostle,  «m 
founded  by  the  same  charter  of  king  Edward  the  Sn.*.K 
dated  26th  of  June,  1553;  for  the  support  of  which  b. 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  to  the  nru*  :* 
of  London,  numerous  possessions  within  the  cit}*  of  I^t^l^i 
and  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Hertford,  Ptit^kHr 
ham,  Cambridge,  Kent,  Derby,  and  York.    Christ's  }i.»- 
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Tlie  eastern  districts  are  drained  by  the  Glomnien,  the 
Urs^t  river  of  Norway,  which  brinss  down  the  waters  of 
tlie  great  lake  of  Mibsen.  Throudi  the  middle  districts 
runt^  the  Dnmmen^elf,  whose  numerous  branches  bring 
down  all  the  waters  descendlngfirom  the  Norrska  Fjellen, 
between  60"  and  fil^N.lat.  They  unite  about  25  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  wliich  fells  into  the  western 
branch  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania  near  Drammen.  The 
southern  districts  are  drained  by  the  Louven-elf,  which 
rises  in  the  high  Hardanger  Field,  runs  for  some  time  cast, 
and  then  continues  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  its  mouth, 
near  Laumg,  where  it  falls  into  the  Skager  Rack  after  a 
oouiae  of  about  140  miles.  In  the  most  southern  district  is 
the  lake  Nord  Sben,  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  con- 
siderable mountain-district,  forming  part  of  the  province  of 
Ghristiansand.  The  lake  is  about  12  miles  long,  and  en- 
closed with  rocks.  From  its  eastern  extremity  issues  a 
powerful  river,  the  8keen-elf,  or  Brevig-el^  which  forms 
some  cataracts  near  the  lake,  but  soon  a^erwards,  at  Skeen, 
becomes  nayigable  fbr  vessels  of  considerable  burden:  at 
iU  mouth  is  a  bay,  called  Langesund.  At  the  north-eastern 
extremity  is  the  lake  Fiimund.  or  Fiimundsoe  (2352  feet 
above  the  sea),  the  largest  of  the  lakes  of  Norway,  about 
24  miles  long  fW>m  soutn  and  north,  and  fh)m  two  to  five 
miles  across.  From  this  lake  issues  the  Klar-elf,  which 
enters  Sweden,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Wenern. 

All  the  towns,  except  Kong.^berg,  are  near  the  sea.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Christiania  Fiord  is  Frcderikshall,  on 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  called  S^iir.e  Sund,  close  to  the  boun- 
rlan-  of  Sweden,  a  fortified  place  with  a  harbour  and  4 8 00 
inhabitants.  It  exports  deals  and  iron,  and  has  a  few 
manufactures  on  a  small  scale.  Near  it,  on  a  rock  400 
fiioi  high,  is  built  the  fortress  of  Frederiksteen,  where 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed  in  1 7 1 8.  Frederikstad, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Glommen,  is  a  fortress,  and  has 
a  harbour  and  arsenal.  It  exports  deals:  population,  2100. 
Moss,  on  the  Christiania  Fiord,  with  2000  inhabitants,  is  a 
thrivin)^  place,  and  has  twenty  saw-mills  and  an  extensive 
iron-wurk.  In  this  place  the  convention  was  made  in  1814, 
by  which  Sweden  and  Noni'ay  were  united. 

On  the  west  of  the  Christiania  Fiord  is  Drammen,  with 
7000  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drammen;  it 
has  a  good  harbour,  and  exports  timber  in  logs.  In  its 
vicinity  is  m  marble  quarry,  and  higher  up  the  river  at 
Modum  a  cobalt-mine.  Kongsberg,  in  a  narrow  wild  valley 
on  the  Louvcn-elf,  has  3800  inhabitants,  and  is  a  mining 
town ;  m  its  vicinity  arc  silver  mines,  which  once  ga^e  a 
considerable  nroduce,  but  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
very  little.  Lately  however  the  produce  has  considerably 
increased,  and  in  1828  it  yielded  more  than  2000  marcs. 
In  1834  a  lump  of  native  silver  of  extraordinary  size  was 
found :  this  town  contains  a  mining-s<!hool.  I^urwig,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Louven-elf,  has  considerable  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood,  a  good  harbour,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
8 keen  and  Porsgrund,  two  places  on  the  navigable  Skeen- 
elf,  export  a  considerable  number  of  deals.  Near  Tonsberg 
(1600  mhabitants)  on  the  peninsula  of  Valloc,  salt  is  made. 

CHRISTIANIA,  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  in  59°  55'  N. 
lat.  and  10*"  50^  E.  loiig.,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Chrititiania  Fiord,  a  bay  extending  about  60  miles  inland, 
into  which  the  river  Agger  falls  close  to  the  town.  Except 
towards  the  bay,  the  town  is  enclosed  by  high  hUls  and 
mountains,  which  on  the  north  aro  about  5  miles  distant, 
but  on  the  other  sides  approach  much  nearer  the  town. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved;  the  pavement  how- 
ever inclines  fh>m  each  side  to  the  centre  of  the  street, 
which  is  thus  converted  into  a  common  sewer.  The  houses 
have  nrely  more  than  two  stories ;  but  most  of  them  are 
built  of  bricks,  and  a  fbw  of  stone.  It  has  four  suburbs 
connected  to  it,  which  in  parts  are  not  paved.  Among  the 
public  edifices  are  distinguished  the  new  royal  palace,  the 
military  academy,  and  the  cathedral.  In  1810  it  contained 
hardly  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  but  in  1826  not  less 
than  20,581.  This  rapid- increase  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  circumstance,  tliat  Norway,  by  its  union  with  Sweden, 
obtained  an  independent  legislative  government,  which  has 
its  teat  in  this  lawn,  and  by  the  erei*tion  of  a  university  in 
1811.  The  uui%'erFit)'  was  in  1 833  attended  by  about  500  stu- 
dents, and  po&fcesses  a  librar>'  of  lou,000  \^lumes,  an  obser- 
vatory, a  butanir  ganlen,  a  museum,  and  other  institutions. 
The  sum  of  33,oiMi  doUan  i»  annually  allowed  for  its  main* 
tenaaee.  Like  tlie  ansvenitiea  of  Germany,  it  ia  rather 
a  Mbool  ki  publie  offiotnw  thaa  iolioded  to  fam  nen  of 


science  and  learning.  The  ooursea  laat  from  ibar  to  n&. 
years,  but  the  student  is  not  bound  to  reside  at  the  urik> 
versity  the  whole  time.  Besides  the  four  facultias*  whi<  h 
exist  in  every  German  university,  Christiania  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  mining  academy ;  and  some  of  the  locturos  are 
intended  as  a  preparatory  course  for  youns  men  who  a;v 
designed  to  be  practical  miners.  There  are  Dosides  a  mU:- 
tarv  academy,  a  grammar  school,  a  commercial  acadef&>. 
and  school  for  £awing,  and  also  a  society  for  promotiTik- 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Manufacturing  inaustry  bu- 
not  made  much  progress,  and  the  &brics  are  wooUen  clothe 
iron  utensils,  tobacco,  &c.  The  trade  in  timber  ia  citri< 
derable,  though  less  than  it  was  between  1801  and  \s\j  . 
It  exports  nrincipally  deals  and  planks,  and  also  a  quanti:) 
of  fire-wooo,  almost  exclusively  to  England,  The  quant;*? 
of  iron  which  is  exported  is  not  great  In  one  of  .» 
suburbs,  called  Opslo,  alum  is  made  to  a  oonsiderablr  «%• 
tent  (Yon  Buch's  TraveU  through  Noncay;  Schubert* 
Beige  dureh  Schireden,  Norwegen,  Lappland,  ^c. ;  J'.u: 
ncd  of  Education^  No,  X) 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  SOCIETY  FOR  Til  K 
PROMOTION  OF,  was  formed  in  the  vear  1698,  an-:  .. 
the  oldest  society  in  the  kingdom  established  for  the  edu  ..* 
tion  and  religious  in.struction  of  the  poor.    It  ia  an  ir.- 
poratcd  society,  and  is  supported  by  the  membe.tt  t«f  .  1 
church  of  England.    Owing  to  the  lon^  time  that  :t  i.  • 
been  established,  some  of  its  early  publications  are  iuA-: 
to  works  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  more  rociu'.« 
issued ;  and  so  long  as  it  acted  upon  the  principle  of  a^^  •.■ 
ing  only  those  schools  wliich  made  use  exclusively  uf  t:. 
Society's  publications,  it  tended  to  perpetuate  tbs  u->    I 
many  books  of  little  \idue,  and  kept  better  ones  out  ot    .r> 
culation.    The  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society  ma>«.- 
casioned  by  the  apathy  of  this  Society  relative  to  an  s« .. 
of  the  scriptures  in  the  Welsh  language.    The  Societv  \  .> 
latterly  been  stimulated  into  a  more  active  course :  axi<i  <& 
standing  sub-committee  has  been  formed,  which  takc^  * : 
management  of  publications  relating  to  'general  litcrjt..  • 
and  education.'    The  income  of  the  Society  is  very  Ur. 
its  expenditure  for  the    year   ending   November,   l^  '. 
amounted  to  91,522/.  If.  lid,;  and  fbr  the  aame  i>cnu*i  .t 
circulated  100,913  bibles,  8.6,061  testaments,  and  19..    . 
prayer-books.   The  circulation  of  all  its  various  publicat.    . 
amounted  to  2,475,172. 

CHRISTIANITY,  that  sjstem  of  religion  which  ha.«  •  r 
its  founder  Jesus  Christ 

The  hi»toiy  of  Christianity  may  be  divided  into  th:* 

ysriod.<%,  of  which  the  first  embraces  the  life  and  mini»lr>  i 
esua  Christ;  the  second  comprehends  the  acts  of  *. 
apostles  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  i\ . 
formation  of  the  Christian  church;  the  third  period  o... 
prebends  the  history  of  the  church  from  the  teriniDatk>r.  .' 
the  labours  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  day,  and  is  a  •;.«- 
tiuct  subject  from  the  history  of  the  first  two  periods,  »o  :~ 
as  concerns  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  communities  or  churches  founded  by  the  af/^.<<* 
soon  began  to  differ  in  various  points  of  doctrine  and  «i  ..- 
nline.  From  these  differences  arose  a  long  series  of  vi-  it  : 
disputes  and  animosities  amonff  the  various  reltnous  part.  • 
or  communities  into  which  the  whole  body  ctf  Chrt»! 
was  divided.  The  frame  of  civQ  iooietv  also,  in  all  li' 
countries  into  which  Christianity  was  graaually  introdui\-« 
was  necessarily  affected  by  the  new  religioiL  llius  :u 
history  of  the  Christian  church  immediately  subaequcnt  \y 
the  cessation  of  the  apostles'  mission,  and  indeed  we  iua* 
say  during  the  time  of  tlieir  mission,  is  inseparable  tiu'j 
the  hi^or^^  of  all  the  several  political  sodcties  among  whi  a 
Christianity  was  established.  The  history  of  Chriatiao.i« . 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  for  several  centuries,  might  vui^ 
more  propriety  be  called  the  history  of  the  churth  . 
this  or  that  country,  than  any  thing  else.  The  word  churrk 
is  here  used  in  that  proper  and  lar^  sense  which  is  pomt^-C 
out  at  the  end  of  the  article  Church. 

Yiewing,  however,  the  history  of  the  church  as  n  diaJio'* 
subject,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the  events  of  civil  sockM;. 
except  so  far  as  they  are  immediately  and  intimately  tvr  - 
nected  with  the  church  (the  term  here  being  used  tr.  & 
narrower  sense),  such  a  history  is  generally  siinpoeed  to  {»«- 
se;ss  a  sufficient  unity  of  subject,  as  distinj^ned  frum  r . 
history,  to  form  a  separate  and  distinct  divisioQ  of  htstor)  -• 
inquiry.  Accordingly  we  have  numerous  histories  of  :u< 
church,  whoae  profe^ed  object  is  to  develop  ihm  ^n^rv** 
of  Cbristiandiictrinoi^  of  the  various  <^imooaoiL  mttm  W 
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tliow  puU  of  it  whkh  an  ealWd  Heck  Field  and  By  sle  do 
not  me  4000  ieet  above  the  sea,  which  in  this  parallel  is 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  But  north  of  59^  the 
locle  Field,  Hougle  Field,  Gute  Field,  and  Hardanger 
Field,  rise  somewhat  above  it.  The  highest  summit  of  the 
Hoogle  Field  is  4668  feet  The  higtest  mountain,  how- 
ever, the  Gvousta-Fell,  is  not  in  the  principal  range,  but 
east  of  it:  the  elevation  of  this  mountam  is  5535  fcct  above 
the  sea.  From  these  high  mountain-masses,  which  occupy 
more  than  half  its  surfiice,  the  country  slopes  gradually 
towards  the  sea,  forming  everywhere  a  rocky,  bold,  and  fre- 
quently a  high  shore,  which  on  the  east  and  south  is 
slightjy  indented,  but  on  the  west  forms  a  bay  of  consider- 
able  extent,  the  Bukke  Fiord.  Two  of  its  branches  run 
many  miles  into  the  mountains,  and  terminate  at  the  foot 
of  the  hiffh  range.  The  northern  and  larger  is  called  Niir- 
strand  Fiord,  and  the  southern  Lvse  Fiord.  The  latter 
may  be  considered  as  separating  the  mountains  from  the 
hilly  country  which  extends  southward  to  Cape  Ltndesnaes. 

The  north-eastern  |)artof  Christiansand,  about  the  Gousta 
Fell,  is  a  very  high  country,  called  Tellemarkcn,  and  in- 
h^ited  by  a  poor  but  hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  men. 
The  numerous  clefts  are  filled  with  water,  wliich  ninhes 
down  in  rapids  and  cataracts  with  incredible  velocity.  The 
waterfall  of  the  Rinkan  Foss  is  450  feet  high.  Tlicso 
waters  unite  in  three  streams,  which  &11  into  the  lake  of 
Nord  Seen,  fh>m which  issues apowerful and  rapid  stream, 
the  Skeen*£lf  or  Brevig-Elf.  The  southern  districts  of  the 
province  axe  mostly  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  with  a  warmer 
climate  than  oould  be  expected  in  such  a  high  latitude. 
Agriculture  is  duly  attended  to»  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  pii^  fir,  and  birch.  These  forests  are 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  country,  and  supply  materials  for 
the  building  of  the  numerous  boats  employed  m  fishing, 
and  are -also  an  article  of  export  in  the  shape  of  planks  and 
deals.  The  fishery  is  not  important,  except  that  of  lobsters, 
which  are  perhaps  nowhere  foimd  in  such  immense  num- 
bers as  along  the  southern  coast  between  Hellesund  (east 
of  Christiansand),  and  Lister  Fiord  (north-west  of  Lindes- 
naes).  The  principal  riven  are  the  Nid-Elf,  which  runs 
about  80  miles,  and  the  Torridals-El^  whose  course  is 
about  100  miles:  both  are  too  rapid  to  be  navigated. 

Besides  the  capital,  Christiansand,  there  are  the  following 
places:  Arendal,  north-east  of  Christiansand,  is  built  on 
piles,  and  its  streets  are  formed  partly  by  wooden  bridges 
and  partly  by  canals.  Its  harbour,  which  is  eafo  but  not 
larger  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Trommoe.  Deals  and 
planks  are  expoTted,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  some  iron 
mines  are  worked.  Vessels  are  also  built.  The  population 
does  not  much  exceed  2000  souls.  Mandal,  between  Chris- 
tiansand and  Cape  Lindesnaesy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Man- 
dals-EIf,  has  a  safo  harbour,  to  which  many  vessels,  when 
damaged  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of  this  sea,  rosort. 
It  eximrts  sahnon*  both  salt  and  dried,  and  has  about  3000 
inhabitants.  Stavanger,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bukke  Fiord, 
called  the  Tunge  Fiord,  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour, 
and  its  inhabitants,  who  in  1825  amounted  to  3777  souls, 
are  actively  employed  in  fishing  and  trading.  Much 
earthenware  is  also  made. 

CHRISTIANSAND,  a  town  of  Norway,  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Skagerck,  opposite  the  northern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  m  58°  lO'  N.  lat.,  and 
8°  20^  E.  long.  It  stands  on  an  extensive  bay,  where  the 
Torridals-Elf  entera  the  sea:  its  harbour  is  safe,  and  affords 
a  secure  shelter  for  vessels  that  navieate  the  Baltic  along 
this  rocky  coast  The  town  has  longl>road  streets  laid  out 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  covered  in  the  middle  with 
deep  sand.  The  houses,  though  chiefly  of  wood,  are  very 
neat  and  pleasant,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  ^r- 
dens.  The  principal  branch  of  industry  is  ship-building, 
this  place  being  situated  in  the  only  district  of  Norway 
where  oak  grows,  and  hence  most  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  merchants  of  Christiania  and  Drammen  are  built 
here.  It  exports  also  logs  and  deals  to  England.  On 
this  coast  lobsters  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  this 
fishery  extends  round  Cape  Lindesnaes  on  the  western  coast 
of  Norway  as  for  as  (Jape  Stadtland.  Lobster  fishing 
affords  occupation  to  numbers  of  people,  and  the  produce 
of  their  labour  is  sent  to  London.  Christiansana  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  contained, 
in  1826,  7488  mhabitonti. 

CHRI8TIANSTAD,  a  town  in  southern  Sweden,  in 
^  I'N.  lat,  and  14P  y  £.  k>ng.    It  is  the  capital  of 


dinstianstaQs  lAn,  whick  oomprahenda  the  nottbcra  ear 
eastern  dktricts  of  the  antient  province  of  Seone  or  Skanr. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  river  Helgje  An,  which  near  it 
enlarsos  into  a  small  lake,  and  is  fortified.  The  atroeta  arc 
straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  wock:. 
Thenarbour  of  the  town  is  Ahus,  a  small  place  mbout  !•> 
miles  from  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helgo  An.  Tb. 
town  was  founded  by  Christian  IV. of  Denmark,  towards  tlie 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  canal  was  bef^ui^ 
to  form  a  convenient  water-communication  with  the  har- 
bour, but  as  its  commerce  was,  and  is  still,  very  liautci, 
this  work  has  gone  to  decay.  Some  woollen  and  hn«n 
goods  are  made  here,  and  good  gloves.    Population,  *J9ee. 

CHRISTIERN  II.,  of  Denmark,  born  in  1481,  was  tl^v 
son  of  King  John,  and  grandson  of  Christiem  L  lit* 
ascended  the  throne  on  his  father's  death  in  151. T  It 
1 520  he  succeeded  in  having  himself  elected  kin^  of  Swedt-n. 
which  country  had  been  long  distracted  by  civil  fiictiunsw 
[Margaret  of  Waldkmar.]  Christiem  took  an  atronov^ 
but  u  he  fancied  it,  an  expeditious  way  of  getting  rid  of  .v. 
opposition  for  the  filture.  Having  assembled  the  chief 
nobles  and  prelates  at  Stockholm  on  the  occaaion  of  bi? 
coronation,  he  had  them  suddenly  arrested  and  publirli 
executed.  He  also  massacred  a  number  of  the  citiaens  '( 
Stockholm.  (Puffendorf)  Gustavus  Eriekaun,  a  dr- 
scendant  of  the  antient  kings,  who  was  a  priaooer  in  Den- 
mark,  having  contrived  to  escape,  took  refuge  in  the  lbr»t* 
of  Dalecarlia,  where  he  roused  the  peasantry,  attackrl 
Cliristicrn  and  his  worthy  satellite  the  archbishop  of  U|«>i, 
defeated  them,  and  drove  the  Danes  from  Sweden.  [Gr  ^- 
TAVUs  Vasa.]  Soon  after  Christiem  was  deposed  by  h . 
own  Danish  subjects,  who  elected  Frederick,  anke  of  H(  • 
stein,  in  1523.  Christiem  retired  to  Flanders,  when'r 
after  ten  years,  he  set  off  with  some  Dutch  troops^  a?.: 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  Danish  dominions.  H- 
failed,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  put  in  prison,  whcie  tc 
died  in  Jan.,  1 559.  He  has  been  called  the  Nero  of  ^  NortL 

CHRISTINA  (of  Sweden),  the  daughter  of  the  gre^t 
Oustavus  Adolphus  by  Maria  Eleonora,  prinoeaa  of  Bran- 
denburg, was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December,  1626.  Her  fa- 
ther bestowed  great  care  on  her  education,  and  havinir  R » 
son  to  succeed  nim  was  anxious  to  cultivate  in  her  a  stic  r:r 
and  masculine  disposition.  Even  when  a  mere  in£uDt  b« 
expected  that  she,  as  the  daughter  of  a  warrior,  shottU 
hear  the  roarof  artillery  without  emotion.  On  his  depo: 
ture  for  the  wars  in  Germany,  Gustavus  Adolphns  appoinici 
a  regency,  and,  carrying  his  daughter  in  nis  mrua^  w- 
sonted  her  to  the  assembled  states  of  the  ku^dom  aa  tbr.: 
fhture  sovereign. 

Gustavus  fell  at  Lutien  in  November,  1632.  Christua, 
then  six  vears  of  age,  was  proclaimed  queen  by  the  statf^^ 
who  left  her  in  the  nands  of*  regents  or  guardiana» — the  fiu* 
great  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  who  were  charged  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  and  the  task  of  completint;  Uw 
youn^  queen's  education.  The  Chanoclbr  Oxonsticm,  ^n 
experienced  and  enlightened  statesman,  waa  at  the  head 
of  these  dignitaries,  and  the  other  memben  of  the  nz^nn 
were  persons  of  ability  and  upright  intentiona.  The}\  bov  • 
ever,  pursued  the  plan  of  education  and  discipline  tbat  hj'^ 
been  traced  out  by  the  king  himself^  and  to  this  we  mmt 
in  part,  attribute  the  singular  character  afterwards  di»pla\^v. 
by  Christina. 

From  her  earliest  vears  she  was  surrounded  bv  grave  mav 
ters  and  scholars,  who  crowded  and  oppressed  her  intellect 
with  lAtin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  history,  and  politics :  and  fir  bc-r 
lighter  amusements  she  was  allowed  to  ride  on  hon»eba<<k 
in  masculine  attire,  to  hunt,  to  shoot,  and  review  trcK>r> 
The  society  of  her  own  sex  was  soon  insupportable  to  h^: 
It  is  generally  stated  that  she  made  considerable  procrrr^ 
in  several  antient  and  modem  languages,  and  in  otiur 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  that  at  the  council  tjMc 
she  showed  a  searching  wit  and  nrrcat  precocity  of  rcasr. 
But  her  wit  was  almost  always  ofthat  sort  which  is  nc^r^ 
allied  to  madness ;  her  knowledge  was  not  digested^  ^c  1 
her  mind  wanted  the  equilibrium  which  is  gi\tm  b^i  pi:r« 
taste  and  sound  judgment.  Bayle  says  she  read  <Uil.i 
some  pages  of  Tacitus  m  the  original. 

In  1644  she  took  the  reins  of  government  into  lier  ov-r. 
hands,  and,  much  favoured  by  circumstances,  acted  rather 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  She  at  e«i<v 
finished  a  war  with  Denmark,  obtaining  oy  treaty  the  ero- 
sion of  some  territofy  to  Sweden ;  she  pressed  on  the  pciiv 
with  Germany  against  the  advice  of  Oxenstiem  and  others, 
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The  learned  hate  long  been  divided  upon  the  precise 
day  of  the  Nativity.  Some  have  fixed  it  at  the  Passover ; 
othera,  among  whom  wu  archbishop  Usher,  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  if  the  shep- 
herds were  watching  their  flocks  when  it  occurred  in  the 
field  by  night,  it  coud  hardly  have  happened  in  the  depth 
ef  winter,  fie  this  as  it  may,  the  25th  of  December  has 
been  the  day  moat  generally  fixed  upon  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church.  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  in  his  *  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,'  (Pt  i.  c.  ii.  p.  144,) 
has  a  chapter  <Of  the  Times  of  the  Birth  and  Passion  of 
our  Saviour,*  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  choice  of  the 
26th  of  December,  the  winter  solstice,  by  showing  that  not 
only  the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  but  most  others,  were  ori- 

finally  fixed  at  cardinal  points  of  the  year ;  and  tlmt  the 
rst  Christian  calendars  having  been  so  arranged  by  ma- 
thematicians at  pleasure,  without  any  ground  in  tradition, 
the  Christians  afterwards  took  up  with  what  they  found  in 
the  calendars.  So  long  as  a  fixed  time  of  commemoration 
was  solemnly  appointed,  they  were  content.  The  reader 
who  would  know  more  on  this  subject,  may  consult  Baronii 
'Apparatus  ad  Annates  Ecclesiasticos,'  fol.  Lucra,  1740, 
p.  475,  ot  seq.;  and  a  curious  tract  entitled,  *Thc  Feast  of 
Feasts ;  or,  the  Celebration  of  the  Sacred  Nativity  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  grounded  upon 
the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  all  a^cs.'     4to.  Oxf.  1644. 

The  season  of  tho  Notivity  is  no  longer  maikcd  by  that 
fervid  hospitality  which  charocterixed  its  observance  among 
our  fonrfathers.  At  present  Christmas  meelinss  are  cliielly 
confined  to  ftmily  parlies.  The  wassail  bowl,  the  yule-clog, 
and  the  lord  of  misrule,  with  a  long  train  of  sports  and  cus- 
toms, which  formerly  prevailed  at  this  season,  are  forgotten : 
oven  Christmas  carols  are  nearly  gone  by :  and  the  decking 
of  churches,  and  of  a  few  houses  of  people  in  humble  life, 
with  holly  and  other  evergreens,  forms  now  almost  the  only 
.  indication  that  this  great  festival  is  at  hand.  For  the  cus- 
toms formerly  prevalent,  before,  at,  and  about  Christmas, 
see  Brandos  Piyp,  AtUiq,^  4to  edit,  vol.i.,  pp.  350-415. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE.    [Hellbborus,] 

CHRISTOPHE,  HENRY,  was  born  about  1767  or 
1768.  The  place  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  uncertain,  for  St 
Gtiristopher,  St.  CroLx,  St.  Domingo,  and  Granada,  are 
mentioned  by  different  writers.  He  first  attracted  atten* 
tion  when  a  young  man  as  a  skilful  cook  at  a  tavern  in 
Cape-Town,  St  Domingo.  In  1790,  on  the  insurrection  of 
the  blaoks  in  the  French  part  of  tlwt  island,  he  joined  the 
insurgents,  who  paid  great  respect  to  his  gigantic  stature, 
energy,  and  courage.  As  the  negroes  succeeded  he  was 
promoted  in  militaTy  rank.  Toussaint  Louverture,  the 
{^neralisaimo  of  the  blacks,  emplo^'ed  him  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  headed  by  Moise,  or  Moses,  that  general's  own 
nephew.  Christophe,  by  employing  consummate  artifice,  got 
possession  of  Moses,  who  was  put  to  death  by  his  uncle,  on 
which  Christophe  succeeded  to  his  command  in  the  nortliern 
province  of  French  St.  Domingo.  He  subsequently  sup- 
pressed other  revolts  which  troubled  the  dawn  of  negro 
freedom.  In  1802,  when  General  Lcclcro,  the  brothcr-in- 
law  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  conducted  a  strong  expedition 
from  France  to  regain  St.  Domingo  from  the  blacks,  Chris- 
tophe boldly  defended  Capo-Town ;  and  when  obliged  to  re- 
treat, he  burnt  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  off 
3000  men,  with  whom  he  joined  Toussaint  louverture. 
When  Toussaint  was  treacherously  seized  and  transported 
to  Europe,  Christophe  rallied  with  Desaalines,  who  then 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  blacks.  Through  the 
effects  of  climate  and  a  fierce  desultory  warfare,  in  which 
no  one  was  more  distinguished  than  Christophe,  there  was 
no  longer  any  French  foroe  in  the  island  by  1805.  Dessa- 
lines  then  assumed  suprome  power  in  Hayfi,  and  advanced 
Cliristophu.  Not  long  afterwards  Dessalinea  was  accused  of 
abuse  of  powers,  and  Christophe,  joining  with  the  mulatto 
Pethion,  got  up  an  insurrection,  and  murdered  liim  in  Oc- 
tober, 1 806.  Christophe  was  then  proclaimed  generalissimo 
and  president  fi)r  life  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  and  he 
named  his  confederate  Pethion  his  lieutenant  and  gover- 
nor in  the  southern  provinces.  The  negroes,  imitating  the 
republican  ptoceedings  of  their  old  masters  the  Freneh, 
had  a  national  sssemldy  of  their  own,  which  met  at  Cape- 
Town,  and  nve  plausible  grounds  fi)r  Pethion,  who  Avas 
probably  only  jealous  of  his  superio%  to  quarrel  with  Chris- 
tophe. The  mulatto  general  accused  tne  president  of  a 
design  against  the  liberties  of  the  republic ;  tho  president 
called  the  general  an  anarchist  and  a  revolted  subject,  and 


takmg  up  arms  drove  him  back  to  Port-au-Prmoe,  where 
Pethion  however  maintained  himself  and  what  he  calleJ 
his  repubUc  ibr  nearlv  eleven  years. 

In  1811  Christophe  being  undisputed  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  countrv,  nad  himself  nroclaimed  ktn^ 
of  Havti,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I. ;  royalty,  at  the  «amc 
time,  being  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Still  fuUowmi; 
the  fiuhions  of  Paris,  he  then  organised  a  court  and  an 
hereditary  nobiUty,  creating  black  dukes,  counts,  barons. 
&c.  On  June  2,  1812,  he  was  publicly  crowned,  anil 
the  ceremonies,  all  after  the  French  pattern  are  said  to 
have  been  very  solemn  and  imposing.  On  the  fkll  of  Na- 
poleon, the  house  of  Bourbon  entertained  hopes  of  rcgain- 
mg  their  old  colony,  but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  ]x>wt>r 
and  skill  of  Christophe,  who  possessed  several  qualities  that 
fitted  him  for  government.  On  the  death  of  Pethion,  m 
r818,  ho  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  his  state  .by  forre 
of  arms,  but  he  was  beaten  back  with  great  losa  by  the 
republican  blacks  under  their  new  president,  General 
Boyer.  These  reverses,  added  to  subsequent  losses  by  fire, 
and  other  accidents,  materially  weakened  him,  at  a  nuw 
i  ment  when  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  had  rendered  htm 
I  generally  unpopular  at  home,  and  the  state  of  his  health 
I  unfitted  him  for  exertion.  He  was  lyin^  in  bed  finoin 
the  consequences  of  an  apoplectic  stroke  m  Sana-Souri. 
a  fine  palace  which  he  had  ouilt  and  fortified,  when  an 
insurrection  burst  around  him,  which  had  been  aided  bv 
I  President  Boy3r.  The  insurgents  had  already  procecdeil 
to  extreme  measures,  and  the  duke  of  Marmalade  (a  svz- 
nificant  title),  one  of  tho  first  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom. 
i  had  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  monarohy.  Seeins^  that 
I  nobles,  generals,  ofiicers,  and  men,  alike  deaeited  him,  to 
avoid  being  taken  prisoner,  Cluristophe  shot  himself 
!  through  the  heart  on  the  8th  of  October,  1890.  His  widow 
and  en  ildren,  with  his  favouritOi  General  Noel,  took  refucre  in 
Fort  Henri,  but  the  garrison  presently  surrendered,  when  hfs 
eldest  son,  Noel,  and  some  inferior  otficers,  were  massacred. 
During  his  roign,  Christophe  entertained  some  enlight- 
ened views.  At  one  time  he  encouraged  edueation,  and 
the  printing  of  books  and  newspapers.  He  even  made  a 
code  of  laws,  which  he  called  '  Code  Henri  *,  as  Bonaparte 
had  called  his  *  Code  Napoleon.' 
{Arn^r,  Cyc, ;  Bios^,  dei  Ctmtem, ;  Male,  Hi€t.  de  Hatttt  > 
CHRISTOPHER,  DUKE  of  WURTEMBERO.  was 
bom  in  1515.  His  early  life  was  past  in  great  troublea.  In 
1519*20  the  confederated  Suabian  cities  expelled  hia  fiiihcr 
Ulric  from  his  dominions,  and  transferred  the  dukedom  t*i 
the  house  of  Austria.  Christopher  was  carried  to  Vienns. 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a  prisoner  br  the 
Turks  during  their  siege  of  that  capital,  under  the  great 
Solyman.  In  1532  the  Emperor  Chariea  V.  dotenntned 
to  confine  him  in  a  monastery  in  Spain,  being  more  appre- 
hensive of  his  talents  than  of  those  of  his  flither  the  ex- 
pelled duke,  who  was  still  hving.  When  near  to  the 
Spanish  frontier,  Chriiitopher  osoaped  from  his  escort  and 
fled  to  Bavaria,  where  his  uncle,  tho  reignhig  duke,  nnd 
Philip  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  took  up  his  own  and  his 
father's  cause.  The  landgrave  in  particular  made  many 
efforts  to  recover  for  Duke  Ulric  his  antient  inheritance, 
but  the  Emperor  Charles  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  ot)Sti- 
natoly  refhse<l  to  rcKnquish  so  valuable  a  territory.  He- 
course  was  then  had  to  arms.  The  French  king,  Franrn 
I.,  secretly  supplied  large  sums  of  money;  and  marchin£c 
rapidly  on  Wiirtemberg,  the  landgrave  in  1534  dcfeatH 
the  Austrians  in  the  battle  of  Lauren,  and  restored  Duke 
Ulric,  who  was  well  received  by  his  people,  and  thence- 
forward placed  under  the  safe  protection  of  the  great  P^>• 
tostant  league  of  Schmalkaldcn.  The  recovery  of  Wiirtem- 
berg was  a  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant9 : 
but  it  was  not  until  1552,  or  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Uhic  and  the  accession  of  Christopher,  that  the  Lutheran 
religion  was  fhlly  established  in  that  duchy.  Findinir. 
after  a  reign  of  two  years,  his  authority  was  firmly  e»ta- 
bhshed,  Christopher  proceeded  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  rt  is  as  a  church  reformer  that  he  i» 
honourably  distinguished  from  the  Protestant  princes  hi* 
contemporaries.  He  neither  seised  the  church  properly 
for  himself,  nor  distributed  it  among  his  nobles  and  cour- 
tiers. He  appropriated  it  to  the  purposes  of  eduoatkm,  and 
to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  new  religion.  A  gnwt 
fund  was  firmed  out  of  it  and  kept  saered,  under  the  name 
of  the  'Wiirtemberg  church  property;'  tne  revenue  de» 
rived  firom  which  sufficed  to  support  what  were  ealled  the 
Wiirtemberg  cloister  schools— destined  fi>r  the  education 
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of  the  clergy — the  great  theological  seminary  at  Tiihingcn, 
and  other  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
Christopher  also  extended  the  liberties  of  his  subjecls, 
and  gave  them  a  code  of  laws.  After  a  popular  and  be- 
neficial reign  of  eiirhteen  years,  he  dica  in  December, 
1568 
CHRISTOPHER.  HERB.  [ActsaJ 
CHRISTOPHER'S,  ST.,  or  ST.  KITTS,  one  of  the 
Caribean  islands,  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  Novem- 
ber, 1493,  who  was  so  delighted  with  its  appearance  that  he 
gave  it  his  own  Christian  name.  At  this  time  it  was  well 
peopled  by  the  Caribbs,  by  whom  it  was  called  Liamuiga, 
or  the  Fertile  Island.  It  was  never  colonized  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  the  first  of  all  the  British  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies.  A  paFty  under  Mr.  Thomas  Warner 
took  possession  of  it  in  1623,  and  four  years  afterwards  it 
was  shared  with  some  French  settlers.  Alter  various 
bloofly  contentions,  the  island  was  wholly  ceded  to  the 
English,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  tiU  1782,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 
In  1805  it  was  again  ravaged  by  the  French,  who  however 
did  not  retain  possession. 

St.  Kitt's  contains  about  44,000  acres,  nearly  one  half  of 
which  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  other  part  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  plantations  of  sugar-cafie,  leaving 
only  a  small  portion  for  cotton,  mdigo,  pasturage,  and  pro- 
visions. The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  runred 
barren  mountains,  which  contain  some  hot  springs,  xhe 
highest  point,  called  Mount  Misery,  3711  foot  above  the 
sea,  is  an  exhausted  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  is  still 
apparent.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is  chiefly  a  dark  grey 
loam. 

The  island  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  and  contains 
four  towns— Basseterre,  Sandy  Point,  Old  Road,  and  Deep 
Bay.  Basseterre  is  considered  the  capital.  Its  shores  are 
protected  by  several  small  batteries.  It  sends  t^n  members 
to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  Antieua,  of  which  government 
it  forms  a  part.  The  climate,  though  hot,  is  considered 
heallliy,  but  the  island  is  subject  to  violent  hurricanes.  It 
lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  1 7  miles  in  length  and  6  in  breadth, 
aad  iii  >o])arated  from  Nevis  by  a  i^trait  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide. 

CHROMATIC.    [Achromatic:  Optics.] 
CHROMATIC  SCALE,  in  music,  is  the  scale  of  semi- 
tones [Scale]  ;   and  by  chromatic  mmio  is   commonly 
signified  that  kind  of  harmony  in  which  extreme  intervals 
are  much  used. 

lu  the  Greek  music  the  chromatic  (from  xp**f^<^  colour) 
was  the  second  of  the  three  genera^  and,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  was  so  denominat^^  because  the  notes,  or 
musical  characters,  m  that  genus  were  written  in  colours. 
Oihers  think  that  the  word  was  figuratively  employed,  and 
expressed  a  greater  variety  of  shade,  more  of  contrast,  than 
the  other  genera.  Having  no  data  to  judge  from,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  opinions  is  the  correct 
one ;  and,  in  truth,  the  question  may  jnst  as  well  remain 
in  its  present  state. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  [CHEOHiuii.1 
CHRO'MlS..a  genus  of  fishes.  [LABRiDiE.] 
CHROMIUM,  a  metal  chscovered  by  Vauquelin  [Vau- 
qitelin],  a  distinguished  French  chemist,  in  the  year  1797. 
Ho  found  it  in  a  rare  Siberian  mineral,  which^ntained  lead, 
and  called,  from  its  colour,  red  lead,  but  which  is  now  known 
as  chromate  of  lead.  Previous  but  very  imperfect  attempts 
had  been  made  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  substance. 
Vauquelin  proceeded  in  the  following  manner:  he  boiled 
100  parts  of  the  ore  in  a  solution  of  300  parts  of  bicarbonate 
of  potash ;  after  long  ebullition  it  was  found  that  22  parts  of 
tho  mineial  were  dissolved ;  the  78  remaining  were  boiled  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  which  dissolved  64  ana  left  14  parts; 
these,  affain  treated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  left  only  2 
partly  wnich,  being  red  lead,  were  neglected.  The  nitric  so- 
lulion  being  evaporated  yielded  a  crystallized  nitrate  of 
lead,  wfaidi  being  converted  into  sulphate  gave  such  a 
quantity  of  it  as  indicated  56*68  of  metallic  lead. 

The  alkaline  liquors  being  mixed  and  evaporated,  yeHow 
crystals  were  procured;  these,  dissolved  m  water,  and 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  yielded,  bv  ^untaneous 
evaporation,  crystals,  which  were  the  acid  of  the  new 
racial*  and  to  which  Vau<)uelin  gave  the  name  oi  chrome, 
from  its  property' of  colouring  the  compounds  into  which  it 
enters;  and  be  concluded  from  his  analysis  that  the  Sibe- 
riua  red  kad  consisted  of  nearly 
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When  this  chromic  acid,  or,  belter,  the  oxide  of  chromium 
presently  to  be  described,  is  mixed  with  charcoal  in  a  cru- 
cible and  very  strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed ;  this  how- 
ever is  effected  with  difiiculty  on  account  of  the  great  affinity 
of  the  metal  for  oxygen,  and  also  of  the  high  temperature 
requisite  to  fiise  the  metal ;  this  is  iqdeed  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  button  or  one  mass,  but  is  pulveru- 
lent, of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  metallic  lustie.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  generally  stated  at  6*9,  but  according  to 
Dr.  Thomson  it  is  but  little  above  6.  Tlie  appearance  i>f 
the  metal  varies  however  according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  re<luced;  thus  Liebig  obtained  it  as  a 
black  powder,  by  acting  upon  one  of  its  chlorides  with 
ammonia;  from  another  chloride  and  ammoniaoal  gas  it 
was  obtained  of  a  chocolate  brown  colour,  and  so  finely 
divided  that  when  heated  in  the  air  it  burnt. 

Chromium  suffers  but  little  change  by  exposure  to  the 
air;  it  conducts  electricity.  Aoids  aot  upon  it  but  slightly, 
the  nitric  even  dissolving  it  only  after  long  ebullition ;  nor 
is  the  solution  readily  efifooted  even  when  bydroehlorio  acid 
is  added  to  the  nitrie  so  as  to  produce  uasoent  chlorine  t 
hydrofluoric  acid  when  heated  dissolves  it,  and  hydrogen 
gas  is  evolved :  heat  acts  but  little  upon  this  metal ;  even  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  scarcely  affects  it. 

Befixe  desohbinp  the  vurious  compounds  which  this 
metal  forms  with  different  dementary  bodies,  or  the.natiuw 
of  the  more  complex  combinations  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  the  variouB  ores  which 
have  been  met  with  since  its  onginal  discoveiy  in  the  Sibe* 
rian  red  lead,  beginning  however  with  a  description  of  that 
substance. 

Ores  containing  Chromium. 

Chromate  of  Lead,  Red  Lead,  Occurs  massive  and 
crystallized.  Primary  form  of  the  crystal,  an  obHque  rhom- 
bic prism.  Colour,  deep  orange-red.  Lustre,  adamantine ; 
sometimes  translucent,  rarely  transparent.  Specific  gravity, 
6.  Hardness,  2*5,  3.  Brittle ;  streak,  orange-yellow.  Cross- 
fracture,  uneven,  passing  into  conchoidal,  with  a  splendent 
lustre.  With  the  blowpipe,  crackles  and  melts  into  a 
greyish  slag.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  solution  yrellow.  Oc- 
curs in  the  gold  mine  of  Berezof  in  Siberia,  in  the  Ural, 
and  Brazil. 
When  pure  it  is  composed  of 

Chromic  acid     .     .     .     .       31*71 
Oxide  of  lead     ,     .     .     .       68*29 

100 
Massive  varieties,  amorphous;  structure  columnar,  granu- 
lar. 

Subsesquichromate   qf  Lead,     Monochroite.      Occurs 
massive  and  crystallized ;   ferm  of  the  crystal  imperfectly 
described.    Colour,  red.    Lustre,  resinous.    Translucent  on 
the  edges.    Specific  gravity,  5*75,  very  soft.  Powder,  tile-red. 
Fuses  by  the  blowpipe  into  a  di^k  mass.    Occurs  with 
chromate  of  lead  in  the  Ural.    It  is  composed  of 
Chromic  acid     .     .     .     .       23' 31 
Oxide  of  lead     ....       76*69 


100 
Chromate  of  Lead  and  Copper.  Vauquelinite.  Occurs 
massive,  and  m  minute  crystals.  Primary  form,  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  Colour,  black  or  preenisb-black.  Lustre, 
adamantme,  nearly  opaque.  Specific  gravity,  5*5  to  5*78. 
Hardness,  2*5,  3.     Streak,  greenish.     Fracture,  uneven. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  a  dark  grey  globule  of 
metallic  lustre,  surrounded  with  beads  of  metallic  lead. 

The  massive  varieties  are  amorphous,  botryoidal,  reni- 
form.    Structure  compact,  fine  mnular. 
Found  with  chromate  of  lead  In  Siberia. 
Composed  of,  according  to  Berzelius, 

Chromic  acid  .  •  •  •  28*33 
Oxide  of  lead  ....  60*87 
Oxide  of  copper      •     •     •       10*8 

100 
Chromaie  of  iron,  CAromtron— occurs  massive  and  crys- 
tallized ;  crystal,  the  regular  octahedron ;  colour,  blackish ; 
lustre,  imperfect  metallic.:  opaque;  haidnessr  5*5;  brittle ; 
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specific  grantt,  4*321 ;  streak,  brown ;  fracture  uneven, 
impeifect  concnoidal ;  not  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  cleaves 
parallel  to  all  its  planes. 

Analysis  of  the  crystals  from  Baltimore,  by  Dr.  Thonuon : 
Green  oxide  of  chromium     •     .     52*95 
Peroxide  of  iron         .     ,     .      .     29*24 

Alumina  12*22 

White  matter 3*09 

Water 0-70 

A  trace  of  silica         .... 


98*20 
The  massive  is  amorphous,  with  a  granular  or  compact 
structure ;  it  is  found  in  the  inland  of  iJnst,  in  Scotland,  and 
sometimes  interspersed  with  green  oxide :  it  occurs  also  in 
France  and  in  North  America,  esiiecially  near  Baltimore. 
Oxide  of  chromium  has  been  observed  in  some  aerolites. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  binary  compounds  of  chromium, 
and  first  those  which  result  from  the  combination  of 
Oxygen  and  Chromium. 

1.  (chromic  acid  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways;  one  of 
the  best  is  to  dissolve  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  and  to 
pass  through  the  hot  solution  hydrufluate  of  silica,  which 
combines  and  forms  a  difficultly  soluble  salt  with  the  potash, 
and  the  chromic  acid  remains  in  solution:  this  is  to  be 
eva^rated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water:  this  solution, 
when  further  concentrated  bv  evaporation,  deposits  red 
crystals  of  chromic  acid,  which  are  deliquescent,  and  very 
loiuble  in  water.  The  solution  is  devoid  of  smell,  but  has 
a  sour  styptic  taste ;  the  solution  is  red  or  yellow,  according 
to  the  aegree  of  concentration :  this  acid  is  also  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  the  solution  is  heated  it  is 
decomposed,  the  results  being  oxide  of  chromium,  formic 
acid,  and  col  her.  It  acts  upon  and  destroys  vegetables 
colounng  matter,  and  combines  with  bases  to  form  sails, 
called  chromatc«i. 

According  to  Berzehus,  chromic  acid  is  composed  of 
3  equivalcnis  of  oxygen        ...     24 
1        „        „      chromium    ...     28 

Equivalent    52 

2.  Oxide  o/chrotninm,  or  rather  seiquioxide  qf  chromium, 
may  be  prepared  in  several  modes,  almost  all  of  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  partial  deoxidizement  of  chromic  acid ; 
thus  when  chromate  of  potash  is  mixed  with  its  own  weight 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  heated  to  redness,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium is  left,  being  formed  by  the  dooxidizement  of  the 
acid  by  the  hjdrogcn  of  the  ammonia.  Alcohol,  sugar,  sul- 
phur, protonitrato  of  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid,  produce  cor- 
responding effects.  The  properties  of  this  oxide  are,  that 
it  has  a  green  colour,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  unchanged 
by  heat:  the  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  it,  but  it  is  soluble  in 
acids,  forming  salts  with  them.  When  combined  with 
water  so  as  to  form  a  hydrate,  it  is  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  is 
then  more  readilv  dissolved  by  acids  than  after  it  has  lost 
its  water  by  a  rea  heat. 

It  is  the  colounng  matter  of  the  emerald. 

It  is  composed  ox 

1^  equivalent  of  oxygen  .     •     .     .     12 
1         H        M      chromium  ...     28 

40 

A  brown  oxide  of  cluromium  has  been  supposed  to  exist, 
but  it  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the  acid  and  green  oxide. 

Axote  and  hudroven  do  not  combine  with  chromium. 

Chlorinewaa  chromium  combine  in  two  pro^iortions :  the 
sesQuichloride  may  be  prcimrcd  by  dissolving  the  sesqui- 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness  at  212^;  a  green  residue  is  obtained,  which  consists 
of  the  sesquichloride  combined  with  water;  when  tliis  is 
heated  to  about  400";  the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  pure 
se8C{uichloride  remains  of  a  reddish  colour,  when  the  ope- 
ration is  so  conducted  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  carbonic 
acid:  when  strongly  heated  m  a  close  vessel  it  sublimes 
in  scales  of  a  peach  blossom  colour.  Thij  compound  is 
readily  soluble  in  water;  the  solution  is  green,  and  re- 
markable for  the  sweetness  of  its  tOHte. 

It  v&  composed  of 

1(  equivalent  of  chlorine       ...     54 
)        ••        „       chromium  ...     28 


82 


TercMwide  of  chromium  is  prepared  by  heating  a  raxx 
turc  of  chromate  of  potash,  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  elass  retort  Bv  their  mutual  action  a 
red  vapour  is  evolved,  which,  passed  into  a  cooled  receive/. 
condenses  into  a  fiuid  of  a  fine  red  colour.  By  water  it  i^i 
immediately  decomposed,  and  yields  a  mixture  of  chroraic 
and  hydrochloric  acids.    It  is  composed  of 

3  equivalents  of  chlorine         108 
1  M  chromium       28 

136 
Fluorine  and  chromium  form  two  compounds:  the  S^- 
quifiuoride  is  procured  by  dissolving  oxide  of  chromium  in 
hydrofluoric  acid ;  by  their  mutual  decomposition  and  eva* 
poration  to  dr}'ness,  water  and  the  sesquifluoride  are 
fonned,  and  the  latter  remains  as  a  green  powder,  whicb  i< 
soluble  in  water  and  composed  of 

1^  equivalent  of  fluorine  28*^ 

1  „  chromium       28 

Equivalent  56*5 
Terfluoride  of  ehromium  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture oif  chromate  of  lead,  fluor  spiar,  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
a  leaden  retort.  A  red  coloured  gas  comes  over,  which 
acts  rapidly  on  glass,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  t\w 
formation  of  chromic  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  It  is  com- 
posed  of 

3  equivalents  of  fluorine       57 
I  „  chromium    28 

Equivalent    85 
Bromine  and  chromium  form  two  bromides,  which  are 
stated  to  be  sesquibromides  and  terbromidcs.     They  are 
unimportant  compounds. 

The  noTt-metallic  solids,  or  at  least  several  of  fbem. 
rombine  with  chromium ;  but  this  is  not  the  casto  with 
carbon. 

Sulphur  and  chromium  may  bo  made  to  combine,  ihoirrh 
not  by  direct  action,  in  several  different  modes ;  the  miu 
plest  is  to  heat  the  hydrate  intimately  mixed  with  sulphur 
in  a  close  vessel;  this  sulphuret  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
unctuous  to  the  touch  like  plumbago,  and  when  slightly 
heated  in  the  air  it  burns  like  a  pyrophorus,  and  is  eon 
verted  into  oxide  of  chromium  and  sulphurous  acid  gaa.    It 
is  not  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  but  nascent  chlonnc  dis- 
solves it.    It  is  a  sesquisulphuret,  composed  of 
1 4  equivalent  of  sulphur  24 

1  H  chromium  28 

Equivalent  52 
Phosphorui  and  chromium  form  phosphuret  of  chro- 
mium. It  is  prepared  by  acting  on  the  sesquichloride  hv 
phosphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  black,  insoluble  in  hydiJ- 
chloric  acid,  and  but  slightly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  ur 
nascent  chlorine.    It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  phosphorus       16 
1  „  chromium         28 

Equivalent  44 
The  salts  of  chromium  are  next  to  be  noticed.  Tliero  l^ 
perhaps  no  metallic  substance  which  so  perfectly  acts  ms 
an  acid  to  bases  and  as  a  base  to  acids  as  this  metal ;  the 
difference  depending,  of  course,  upon  its  degree  of  oxidi7i>- 
ment,  that  is,  whether  it  be  an  acid  or  an  oxide.  The  c*im- 
l>ound8  of  the  chromic  acid  and  bases  will  first  be  naen- 
tioned,  or  the  chromatesw 

Chromate  of  potash.  This  salt  is  used  in  large  quantity, 
and  is  prepared  by  reducing  chromiron  to  powder,  mixinsr 
it  with  nitre,  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  high  tem- 
perature in  a  crucible.  Tlie  nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  de- 
composed, its  oxygen  acidifies  the  oxide  of  chromium  of 
the  chromiron,  and  this  uniting  with  the  potash  of  the 
nitre,  forms  chromate  of  potash,  which  is  washed  out  fVom 
the  'residue  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  solution  is  evikpu- 
rated  and  crystallized. 

Tlie  crystals  of  chromate  of  potash  are  yellow;  the 
primary  form  is  a  riflfht  rhombic  prism.  It  has  a  bitter  dis- 
agreeable taste,  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  water 
at  60  ,  and  much  more  so  in  boiling  water;  it  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  unalterable  in  the  air;  it  turns  turmeric 
pajier  reddish  brown,  but  is  a  neutral  salt,  eompoeed  of 
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1  equival^t  of  diromie  aoid 
t  M  potash         • 


52 

48 

100 


Bichromate  of  potash  may  be  prepared  by  adding  chro- 
mic acid  to  a  solution  of  the  chromate,  but  it  is  more  eco- 
nomically obtained  by  adding  nitric  acid.  By  evaporation 
crystals  of  bichromate  are  obtained ;  the  pnmary  form  is 
a  doubly  oblique  prism,  and  they  are  frequently  lar^o.  Bi- 
chromate of  potash  has  a  penetrating,  bitter,  metallic  taste ; 
an  (1  is  not  alterable  by  exposure  either  to  air  or  moderate  heat 
It  is  soluble  in  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60^, 
and  more  so  in  boiling  water:  the  solution  reddens  litmus 
paper.  When  heated  to  whiteness,  half  of  its  acid  is  decom- 
posed into  oxide  of  chromium  of  a  very  fine  colour,  mixed 
with  chromate.  It  is  decomposed,  as  already  noticed,  by 
various  deoxidizing  bodies,  such  as  alcohol,  sugar,  &c*  It 
IS  composed  of 

2  equivalents  of  chromic  acid    .     104 
1  „  potash   .     •     •       48 

Equivalent     •     •     132 
It  contains  no  water. 

Chromate  of  soda  and  bichromate  of  soda  are  salts  ana- 
loi^ous  to  those  of  potash  just  described.  The  former  is 
yellow,  axid  so  very  soluble  that  the  least  increase  of  tempe- 
rature causes  it  to  fuse  in  its  water  of  crystallization.  The 
bichromate  is  red. 

Chromate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in 
silky  plates. 

Chromate  of  magnesia.  The  neutral  chromate  is  yel- 
low ;  it  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms.  The  bi- 
chromate is  red. 

Chromate  of  barytes.  It  is  prepared  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  chromate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  barytes. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  decom^ 
po>ed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  throws  down  the  bar}'tes 
in  the  tftatc  of  sulphate,  and  a  compound  of  sulphuric  and 
chromic  acids  remains  in  solution.  Hydrochloric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  chTorides  of  chromium  and  barium.  It  is  com- 
posed of  i 
1  equivalent  of  chromic  acid  •  52  I 
1            „           barytes    ...       76 

Equivalent     .     .     128 

Chromate  of  chromium.  This  compound  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  hydrate  of  chromium  in  chromic  acid;  the  solu- 
tion is  ofa  brown  colour;  by  evaporation  a  sohd  uncrystal- 
lized  mass  is  obtained,  which  attracts  moieture  from  the 
air,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  a 
hichromate,  composed  of 

2  equivalents  of  chromic  acid      »     •     •     «     104 
1  „  sesquioxide  of  chromium   .       4Q 

Equivalent  •  .  •  •  144 
Bichromate  of  iron  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid 
uiih  perhvdrate  of  iron.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by 
\vaier,  which  precipitates  peroxide  of  iron,  and  holds  the 
cliromic  acid  in  solution.  It  appears  to  be  a  bichromate, 
composed  of 

2  equivalents  of  chromic  acid      •     •     104 
1  „  peroxide  of  iron      •       40 

Equivalent     .     .     .     144 
Chromate  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  of  manganese  in  cliromic  acid.    The  solution  is 
hrown,  and  has  a  sharp  metallic  taste.    It  is  decomposed  by 
c\  aporation,  and  yields  no  crystals. 

Tiic  above  described  metallic  chromates  are  unimportant, 
Viut  the  chromate  of  lead  is  a  compound,  which  is  exten- 
sively employed  as  a  pigment  and  in  calico  printing. 

As  a  pigment  it  is  prepared  by  the  double  decomposition 
of  c  hi  ornate  of  potasn  and  nitrate  of  lead.  The  precipitate 
is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  totally  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
sohed  by  nitric  acid;  and  it  mixes  well  with  oil.  It  is 
cum  posed  of 

1  ec{uivalent  of  chromic  acid      •       52 
1  M  oxide  of  lead      .     112 


Dit^mmate  of  lead  is  poreptred  by  dieestme  the  chro* 
mate  in  solution  of  potash ;  tms  removes  half  the  chromic 
acid,  and  the  remaining  salt  is  of  a  fine  jcariet  colour,  in- 
soluble in  water ;  when  heated  it  becomes  brick  red,  but 
its  scarlet  colour  returns  as  it  cools;  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  H  is  reconverted  to  neutral  yellow  chromate.  It 
consists  of 


1  equivalent  of  chromic  acid 

2  .,  oxide  of  lead 


52 
224 


Equivalent 
It  is  also  used  in  calico  pnnting. 

No.  419. 


164 


Equivalent     ,     .276 

These  are  the  most  important  chromates ;  the  salts  which 
contain  oxide  of  chromine  as  a  base  are  not  at  all  em- 
ployed: we  shall  mention  only  the  most  distinctly  marked 
of  them. 

Nitrate  of  chromium.  Oxide  of  chromium  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid ;  it  is  however  difficult  to  saturate  it. 
The  solution  when  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  reddish 
substance,  which  dissolves  easily  in  water.  It  does  not 
appear  to  yield  crystals,  nor  has  its  composition  been  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is  however  probably  a  neutral  nitrate. 

Sulphate  of  chromium  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
hydrate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  is  of  a  dark 
Keen  colour,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste.  By  evaporation  to 
dryness  a  dark-coloured  tasteless  matter  remains,  which  is 
not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  does  not  readily  dis- 
solve in  water.    It  is  probably  a  neutral  sulphate. 

The  arseniate,  carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  chromium 
are  all  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  not  at  all  employed, 
nor  indeed  is  any  salt  of  oxide  of  chrqpiium ;  but,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  the  chromates  of  potash  and  lead  are  largely 
used,  and  oxide  of  chromium  is  employed  to  give  a  green 
colour  to  glass  and  to  porcelain. 

CHRONICLE,  CHRO'NICON  (from  xp<5voc,  time),  de- 
notes a  history  in  which  facts  are  digested  in  order  of  time, 
though  not  necessarily  in  successive  years,  as  is  distinctly 
implied  in  the  word  Annals.  It  must  be  owned  however 
that  the  two  terms  have  been  indiscriminately  used  for  his- 
tories in  which  the  succession  ofvears  has  been  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  the  narrative.  The  term  Chronicle,  at  the 
present  day,  is  seldom  used  but  in  speaking  of  our  old  his- 
tories, as  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle  : '  *  Caxton's  Chronicle ; " 
'  Fabyan's  Clironiclc ; ' '  Holiushed's  Chronicle ; '  &c  This 
term  was  also  adopted  bv  the  French,  as  in  *  Les  Chroniques 
de  France  (appellee  la  Chronique  de  St.  Denys),  compiles 
par  Tordre  du  Roy  Charles  VllL,'  3  tom.,  fol.  Par.  1476 
[Annals.] 

CHRONICLES,  the  name  of  two  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  the  original  Hebrew  they  constitute  only  one 
book,  entitled    D^D^    ^y]    (Debri    Haimim)    Verba 

Dierum,  Words  of  Days ;  that  is,  diaries  or  journals.  In  the 
Septuagint  thev  are  called  UapciKMrofjitvafresprt^ennisste^ 
'  things  omitted.'  The  Books  of  Chronicles  have  been  so 
called  from  being  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  Books 
of  Samuel  and  of  Kings ;  the  histories  of  which  they  repeat 
with  considmtble  variations.  Some  commentators  and 
critics  state  decidedlythat  the  compiler  is  unknown.  (Vata- 
blus,  Hoffmann.)  The  name  Chronicles  seems  to  have 
been  first  applied  by  St  Hieronymus  (Jerome),  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Du  Pin,  Bishop  Patrick,  and  most  modern  com- 
mentators, in  supposing  that  Ezra,  otherwise  Esdras,  was 
the  compiler  of  these  books,  about  twenty-six  years  after  he 
compilea  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  eighteen  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  seventy  years'  captivity  in  Babylon. 
(Dr.  ADix,  H^x,  on  Old  Test,  vol.  ii,,  c.  1.)  Eichhorn 
enumerates  several  reasons  for  attributing  them  to  Ezra 
(Hinleitung,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  579 — 601),  the  chief  of  which  is,  a 
similarity  to  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Ezra  in  style,  ortho- 
graphy, and  idiom.  The  Jews  also  ascribe  them  to  Ezra. 
There  are  however  several  considerations  which  diminish 
the  probability  of  their  being  his  work  (Calmet's  Z>ic/., 
by  Taylor),  one  of  which  is,  that  (Chron,  iii.  19,  et 
seq.)  an  account  is  given  of  the  posterity  of  his  con- 
temporary Zerubbabel,  which  extends  several  generations 
beyond  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
the  age  of  120,  a  year  or  two  after  compiling  the  Chroni- 
cles (Ezra,  in  Taylor's  Calmet)  ;  but  nothing,  as  Eichhorn 
observes,  is  certainly  known  of  the  time  either  of  his  birth 
or  his  death.  The  apparent  improbability  that  the  his- 
tories of  the  Books  of  Kings  should  be  re-written  by  the 
same  person  with  such  numerous  discrepancies  and  con^ 
tradictions  as  are  found  between  Kings  and  Chronicles,  is 
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Ihus  ezplamea  by  the  commealAton:  they  Btale  that  Sera,' 
on  his  return  to  Judoea,  discovered  more  and  better  materials 
than  he  possessed  when  he  compiled  the  Books  of  Kings 
at  Babylon,  and  therefore  the  Chronicles  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  addenda  and  corrigenda.    Some  however  of  the 
variations  are  not  improvements :  for  example,  in  the 
history  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.   xxi.)t  which   is  repeated 
verbatim  from  2  Kinss  yiii.  17,  &c.,  this  king  is  said 
<v.  d  and  20)  to  have  aied  a(  the  age  of  40,  a§  related  iu 
Kings;  but  the'nrobable  statement  in  Kings  (v.  26)  that 
his  son  ^baziah  s  age,  on  succeeding  him,  was  22,   is 
altered  $n  Chronicles  to  42  (ch.  xxii.  2),  making  the  son 
two  years  older  than  the  fkther.    It  stands  thus  in   the 
authorised  version,  but  in  some  antient  MSS.  of  Chro- 
nicles it  is  written  22.     The    numerous  contradictions 
throughout  Chronicles  and  Kings,  in  facts,  dates,  num- 
bers, names,  and  genealogies,  are  acknowledged  by  many 
learned  critics.    They  form  the  subject  matter  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  First  Dissertation  oi>  the 
State  of  the  Hebrew  Text ;  Avhere  they  are  treated  as  cor- 
niptions,  interpolations,  and  mistakes.     In  the  narrative 
1  Chron.  xviii.  3,  which  is  taken  verbatim  from  2  Sam. 
viii.  3,  there  occurs,  besides  a  variation  of  proper  names,  an 
alteration  of  700  horsemen  to  70U0 :  and  exactly  '  the  i>ame 
mistake*  (Kennicott)  occurs  in  the  passage  cited  in  1  Chron. 
xix.  18,  from  2  Sam.  x.  8.    Compare  also  the  numbers  in 
I  Kings  iv.  26,  with  2  Chron.  ix.  25 ;  and  1  Kings  ix.  ?3, 
with  2  Chron.  viii.  18.    Many  passages  and  chapters  iii 
Chronicles  and  Kings  appear  to  nave  been  transcribed  ver- 
batim from  records  made  before  th^  Babylonian  cj^ptivity, 
while   the  Temple  was  standing:   a$  2  CHi;on.  v.;  and 
I  Kinffs  viii.,  which  are  word  hr  word  alike,  and  speak  of 
the  ark,  the  former  in  v.  9  ;  the  latter  in  v.  8,  a^  facing  in 
the  Holy  Place  '  unto  this  day  :*  though  nci|her  Kings  nor 
Chronicles  are  su])posed  to  have  been  written  until  from 
sixty  to  ninety  years  after  the  Temple,  and  all  its  contents 
bad  been  demolished,  or  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Another  instance  is  in  2  Chron.  viii.  8. '  In  fact,  the  com- 
piler or  abridger  appears  to  have  had  before  him  a  collec- 
tion of  various  antient  memoirs,  genealogies,  annals,  re- 
gisters, &c.,  from  which  he  quoted  indiscriminately  'without 
taking  the  trouble  to  reconcile  inconsistencies.^    (Rces*s 
CydoMBdia ;  Theolog,  Diet,,  by  J.  Robinson,  D.D.)    The 
last  thirteen  verses  of  1  Chron.  ch.  i.,  occur  verbatim  in 
Genesis,    ch.    xxxvi.,    and    appear  to  have   been    tran- 
scribed from  some  historical  document  made  after  Saul, 
the  first  king,  reigned  in  Israel   (see  v.  31),  which  was 
400  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.    Another  curious  par- 
ticular is  that  the  two  last  verses  of  2  Chron.  concerning 
the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  are  the  same  which  bcein  the 
following  Books  of  Ezra.     In  Rees*s  Cycloperdia,  this  fact 
is  accounted  for  in  the  following  words : — '  Some  transcriber 
having  finished  Chronicles  at  v.  21,  proceeded,  without 
leaving  the  usual  space,  to  write  the  Book  of  Bzra ;  but 
finding  his  mistake  he  broke  off  abruptly,  and  began  Ezra 
at  the  usual  distance,  without  indicating  his  error  by 
erasing  the  passages  which  he  had  carelessly  subjoined  to 
Chronicles.'    The  broken  sentence  with  which  Chronicles 
end  at  *  go  up,*  is  completed  in  v.  3  of  Ezra  *  to  Jerusalem,' 
&c    Grotius,  in  his  Comment,  on  Chron.  says,  *Isnios 
libros  continuandi  est  antiquus,  quem  et  Procopius  scquitur 
fine  Vandalicorum  et  Golhicorum  initio.'    {Opera  Omnia, 
torn,  i.,  p.  189.) 

To  this  suggestion  may  be  added  a  fuct  not  noticed  by  the 
commentators,  that  the  Jews,  in  the  public  reading  of  their 
scriptures,  to  avoid  ending^ with  the  recital  of  anv  calamity 
producing  dejection,  add  the  commencement  of  the  next 
paragraph,  or  rc|H;at  a  portion  of  that  which  precedes,  in 
order  to  finish  with  something  consolatory.  Accordingly, 
in  Hebrew  copies,  at  the  end  especially  of  Isaiah,  MalaVhi, 
Lumcnlatiuns,  and  Ecclcsiastes,  a  masoretic  sign  is  given, 
formed  of  the  initials  of  these  four  books  ippJV)  to  indicate 
the  recital  of  some  antecedent  or  subsequent  passage.  It 
is  supposed  by  St.  Hieronymus  that  the  present  b(X)ks  of 
Chronicles  are  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  so 
ofieu  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings.  The  objection  to 
this  supposition  is,  that  these  references  are  not  unfre 
quently  made  to  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  book 
of  Chronicles.  The  Chronicles  referred  to  in  Kings  are 
generally  thought  to  have  been  a  voluminous  work  from 
which  ours  are  only  a  brief  and  mutilated  abstract.  Gro- 
tius, Capellus,  Smnosa,  Clericus,  R.  Simonius,  Whistou. 
mi  others,  b^ld  this  opinion.    Carpzo(  in  his  'Introduc.  ad 


Vet.  Testament,'  r«ects  it  aa  'very  absusd.'     The  rhwT 
design  of  this  compilation  se^ms  to  have  been  to  exhibit, 
first,  the  genealogies,  ranks,  and  functions  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  order  that,  after  returning  from  the  captivity,  ihej 
mi:;ht  re-assume  their  proper  dignities:  ^daeooodly,  br 
de^ciibing  the  distribution  of  lands  before  the  Caplivit\, 
to  direct  the  families  of  each  tribe  in  regaining  their  au 
lient  inheritances.    The  first  book  is  a  recapitulation  of 
sacred  history  from  the  creation  to  the  death  of  DaMd. 
The  second  book  gives  the  history  of  the  kings  of  I&rael  and 
Judah  from  Solomon,  to  the  return  from  BaLvlon.  Jerume 
attaches  a  great  importance  to  the  study  or  theae  books 
his  words  are,  *  The  book  of  things  omitted  (the  book  ut 
Chronicles),  i.  e.,  an  epitome  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of 
such  great  importance,  that  if  a  man  lay  claim  to  a  know- 
ledge of  scripture  without  knowing  this  book,  he  is  u&l) 
deceiving  himself;  for  every  single  name,  and  every  juxt^ 
position  of  words,  both  refer  to  innumerable  things  omitted 
in  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  explain  innumerable  oiiiicultiei 
in  the  Gospel'  (Hieronymi  Opera,  1734,  tom.  i,  p.  277>; 
and  in  his  preface  *  ad' Lib.  Paralip.,' he  saya,*This  work 
contains  all  the  learning  of  the  Scriptures.'    T^  same 
father  enjoins  a  young  friend  (Epist,  7  ad  Leta,\  ta 
learn  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  two  Books  of  Chron icley. 
together  with  the  Pentateuch,  Prophets,  Kings,  E^droi. 
Esther,  and  Solomon's  Song.    The  authority  of  the  books 
of  Chronicles  is  established  by  St.  Paul's  applying  a  pn^ 
pnetic  passage  (Heb.  i.  5)  to  the  character  of  our  Sa- 
viour from  1  Chron.  xvii.  13  and  14;  see  also  chap.  xxii. 
lO.'     (Bishop  Mant'a  Bible.)    For  the  purpose  of  r<.m- 
parison  and  critical  investi^tion,  see  the  table  of  Cbn> 
nicies,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  in  Home's  'Introduction  to  the 
Bible,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  58,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  37 :  also  Cruttwell^ 
'  Concordance  of  Parallels,'  p.  147.    A  notice  of  the  Ci»m- 
mentators  on  the  books  of  Chronicles — Hieronymus,  Pro 
copius,  Bedc,  Cronunius,  Lavater,  Leonhartus,  Sanclius. 
Serarius,  Stngeiius,  Jackson,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  Jo 
Gotlobb.  Carpzovii  'Introduc.  ad  libros  Canonicos.'  4to^ 
1731,  tom.  i.,  pp.  279-303,  and  tom.  ii.,  pp.  466-487:  in 
William  Crowe's   'Catalogue   of  Commentators,'    12mg, 
1668,  pp.  46-49,  and  in  Hoffmanni  'Lexicon.'     See  al%o 
'Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum,'   fol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  714,  et  sc*^. ; 
Bishop   Patrick's  'Comment.,'  voL  ii.,  p.  629;   Du    Fm 
•  Compleat  Hist,  of  the  Canon.,'  foU  p.  84.  Eichhorn,   '  Em 
leitung  in  das  Alte  Testament,'  uoi  supra;   Kennicott's 
'Dissertation,'  and  *  Reply'  to  it,  by  Julius  Bates,  pp.  lo^- 
lSd;    and    the   Abbe   Richard's  critical  treatise  on  the 
apparent  con tradirt  ions  of  Chronicles  and  Kings. 

CHRONOLOGY  (xpovoXoyia),  a  Greek  word,  literally 
signifying  'time-reckoning.'  In  contradiatinction  to  his- 
tory, which  connects  events  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  each  is  produced  or  occasioned  by  another,  chronoWv 
regards  events  simply  according  to  the  order  of  time.  It  i* 
evident  however  that  the  succession  of  events  in  the  ordtfr 
of  time  makes  a  very  iinnortant  part  of  their  exposition  m 
the  relation  of  cause  ana  effect ;  for  whatever  elae  there 
may  be  in  the  bond  which  unites  what  we  call  a  cau»e 
ana  its  effect,  the  circmnstance  that  the  cause  prece<U-* 
the  effect  in  the  order  of  time  is  alwavs  present.  A  histut) 
therefore  cannot  l>e  written  even  in  the  loosest  manner,  nor 
an  intelligible  narrative  put  together,  without  chrunolucj* 
being  so  far  attended  to  that  the  events  shall  t>e  related  m 
the  order  in  which  they  happened.  Even  what  is  called  the 
epic  method  oftaking  up  the  story  in  the  thick  of  the  inteivau 
rn'.her  than  from  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  events  out 
of  which  the  interest  grows,  is  no  exception.  In  whatever 
mode  it  may  be  thought  best  for  the  eflfect  intended  to  be 
pioduccd  that  the  several  portions  of  the  story  should  he 
arranged  and  exhibited,  each  portion  must  in  itself  be  dc 
tailed  chronologically,  eUe  it  will  be  incomprehcnsiUe 
And  even  in  an  epic  poem  an  order  of  time  is  always 
stric;!y  observed  throughout,  though  the  poet  may  ^eU'ct 
a  different  series  of  events  through  which  to  take  his  course 
fiom  that  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  historian.  In 
the  i^incid,  for  example,  it  is  true  that  the  events  »  f 
the  shipwreck  of  iEneas  and  his  followers,  and  their  leii^- 
tion  by  Queen  Dido,  which  are  related  in  the  fiist  lH»k  .  f 
the  poem,  haijpened  subsequently  to  tlie  destruction  of  Ti  u\ . 
and  their  adventures  in  the  course  of  their  navigation  .  o 
Carthage,  which  pa^s  before  the  reader  in  the  second  mil 
third  books;  but  these  last  mentioned  events  are  realK  m.t 
what  the  poet  prgfesges  to  reUte  in  these  two  books.  \i*hai 
they  profess  to  contain  is  the  diaoouzse  addx^iMd  byiK&ca» 
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ilxmff  bistorical  events.  The  following  panigrapli  is  from  the 
introduction  to  Playftiir's  Chronology,  with  the  exception 
of  the  dates  within  brockets:  'Helianicus  (B.C.  496— 4il) 
regulated  his  narration  by  the  succession  of  the  priestesses 
of  Juno  at  Arffos.  Ephorus  (b.c.  300)  digested  thincs  by 
generations,  llie  Arundelian  marbles  (b.c.  263)  make  no 
mention  of  olympiads,  and  reckon  backwards  from  the  time 
then  present  by  years.  In  the  histories  of  Herodotus  (b.c. 
484—413)  and  Thucydides  (b.c.  471—391)  the  dates  of 
events  are  not  ascertained  by  any  fixed  epochs.  The  olym- 
piads were  not  commonly  appliecl  to  this  purpose  in  so  early 
a  period.  TimsBUs  of  Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus  (b.c.  283—245),  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  establish  an  sera,  by  comparing  and  correcting 
the  dates  of  the  olympiads,  the  Snartan  kings,  the  archons 
of  Athens,  and  the  priestesses  of  Juno.  Eratosthenes  (B.C. 
194),  the  father  of  chronolof^,  and  Apollodorus  (B.C.  115) 
digested  the  events  recorded  by  them,  according  to  the 
olympiads  and  the  succession  of  Spartan  kinss.'  When 
the  olympiads  were  adopted  as  an  nra,  the  reckoning  was 
made  to  commence  fi-om  the  games  at  which  Coroebus  was 
the  victor,  beingthe  first  at  which  the  name  of  the  victor 
was  recorded.  The  olympiad  of  (]!oroBbus  accordingly  is 
considered  in  chronology  as  the  first  olympiad.  Its  date 
is  placed  108  years  after  tne  restoration  of  the  games  by 
Ipnitus,  and  is  calculated  to  correspond  with  the  year  B.C. 
776. 

The  statement  we  have  just  quoted  fh>m  Flay&ir  is  given 
at  greater  length,  and  witn  references  to  the  authorities,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology.  Of  the 
names  that  nave  been  mentioned,  only  Eratosthenes  and 
Apollodorus  can  be  considered  as  having  been  systematizing 
chronologers,  or  as  having  employed  themselves  on  the 
science  of  chronology.  The  merits  of  Timseus  appear  to 
have  consisted  in  his  endeavouring  to  ascertain  with  greater 
precision  than  any  preceding  historian  the  dates  of  the 
events  of  which  he  treated  in  his  histories  of  Sicil)r,  of  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus,  &c.  An  account  of  his  works  is  given 
in  ainton's  'Fasti  Hellenici,'  iii.,  489—491.  The  fVag- 
ments  of  Timsus  have  been  collected  by  Goeller,  in  his 
work,  *  De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusanorum,'  8vo.,  Leipzig : 
1818.  Eratosthenes,  the  eminent  astronomer,  seems  to 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  what  may  be  called  a  sys- 
tem of  chronology  by  ascertaining  the  dates  of  certain 
antient  events,  wluch  might  serve  as  fixed  points  from 
which  to  reckon  all  other  events.  We  have  no  account 
however  of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions. The  fragments  of  his  chronological  as  well  as  of 
his  other  writing  with  the  passaged  of  the  antient  authors 
in  which  each  is  mentioned,  and  notes,  have  been  pub* 
lished  bv  Grottfr.  Bemhardy  in  a  small  volume,  entitled 
•Eratosthenica,*  8vo.,  Berolini,  1822.  The  dates  which  he 
affixed  to  the  principal  events  of  antiquity  are  given  from 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  Clinton,  L,  124.  Those  of 
Apollodorus,  who  made  some  corrections  on  the  system  of 
■  Eratosthen^  are  given  in  Clinton,  i,  125,  as  preserved  by 
Eusebius  on  the  authority  of  Porphyry.  Clinton  has  shown 
that  the  leading  dates  of  Eratostnenes  and  Apollodorus 
were  adopted  generally  hy  subsequent  chronologers,  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  Among  the  Romans  the  most  eminent 
authority  in  chronology  was  Varro,  who  flourished  in  the 
century  immediately  preceding  our  sara,  but  of  whose  nu- 
merous and  learned  works  very  little  remains.  Belonging 
to  a  much  later  a^e,  the  thijrd  century  of  our  sera,  tliere  has 
been  preserved  the  work  of  Censorinus,  entitled  •  De  Die 
Natali,*  which  is  in  the  greater  part  a  treatise  on  dates, 
epochs,  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  science  of 
chronology.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  Censonnus,  containing  a  memorandum  of  the  distance 
of  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  (a.i>.  238)  from  the  first 
ohrmpiad,  from  the  buildinsof  Rome,  f^yn  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  other  epochs, 
which  has  been  thought  so  important  to  chronolo^,  that 
Petau  has  attributed  its  preservation  to  the  speciia  good- 
noM  of  Providence. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  olympiad  as  a  common 
epoch  may  be  said  to  have  given  birtn  to  chronology  as  a 
science,  by  introducing  into  historical  writing  the  general 
practice  of  dating  events  with  reference  either  to  that  or  to 
some  other  fixed  point.  The  princinttl  business  of  chrono- 
logers after  this  was  to  determine  toe  relationship  of  each 
Qf  these  epochs  to  every  other. 

The  common  ma  of  the  Roman  hisloriani  commences 


fh)m  the  ibimdation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  But  there  wmm  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  among  the  antient s,  as  there  has 
continued  <(o  be  among  the  modems,  respecting  the  tine 
date  of  this  event.  The  Romans  themselves  for  the  mo«t 
part  followed  either  the  computation  of  Cato,  whieh  places 
It  in  B.C.  752,  or  that  of  Varro,  .which  assigns  it  to  b.c.  753. 
Some  Writers,  among  others  Livy,  appear  to  reckon  som«- 
times  by  the  one,  sometimes  by  the  other :  meet  modem 
chronologers  follow  that  of  Varro.  This  practice  of  datincr 
events  from  the  building  of  Rome  may  be  regarded  as  tho 
first  adoption  of  the  simple  method  of  reckoning  from  a 
fixed  point  by  single  years,  and  as  forming  therefofe  oce  of 
the  great  stages  of  chronology. 

Another  usual  mode  of  reckoning  among  the  Latin  his- 
torians was  by  the  annual  consulships.  X)fren  both  the  year 
of  the  city  and  the  names  of  the  consuls  are  given. 

The  method  of  reckoning  fivm  the  first  olympiad  was 
occasionally  employed  long  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  *  Somi* 
writers,'  says  Playfiiir,  *  liave  continued  the  use  of  iht» 
olympiads  to  the  312th  year  of  ^e  Christian  enu  Cedrv- 
nus  (a  Greek  monk  of  the  eleventh  century)  has  brought 
them  80  years  lower,  makinjg  the  393rd  year  of  our  Lord 
the  last  olympian  year.'  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  {ChrontJn^ 
o/Hiitorff,  p.  2)  speaks  of  the  computation  by  olyinpia<ll 
having  ceased  after  the  364th  olympiad,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  440.  Particular  writers  may  have  reckoned  hy  olym- 
piads down  to  that  date,  as  they  might  down  to  the  present 
day ;  but  it  had  certainly  long  before  ceased  to  be  toe  com> 
mon  practice  to  do  so.  From  a.d.  312  the  regular  public 
mode  of  computation  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  both 
west  and  east,  was  by  the  indictions,  which  were  cycles  or 
periods  of  fifteen  years,  beemning  witii  that  year.  '(In dic- 
tion.] The  practice  of  dating  events  by  indietions  ws* 
at  one  time  followed  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe,  and  in  France  was  not  altogether  disconthiiM^d  till 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurjr.  The  method  of  dating 
events  from  the  birth  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  ftr>t 
practised  by  a  Roman  monk  named  Dionysius  the  Linle 
about  the  year  527.  It  came  into  general  bse  tn  Italy  be- 
fore the  termination  of  that  century,  but  in  France  not 
until  the  eighth  century,  in  Spain  not  until  the  fourteenth, 
and  in  Portugal  not  till  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth.  The  method  of  reckoning  from  this  epoch,  bexnc 
now  universally  adopted  throughout  Christendom,  an^l 
being  the  only  computation  generally  used  both  in  hi»> 
torical  accounts  of  past  events  and  in  dating  etirrent  time, 
has  fhmished  a  chronological  measure  of  much  more  ex 
tensive  application  than  any  other  which  had  preceded  it. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  birth  of  Christ  actually  \oo]l 
place  about  four  years  earlier  than  the  date  assigned' to  tht> 
event  by  Dionysius ;  but  this  mistake  of  the  inventor  of 
the  vulgar  sera  does  not  affect  its  value  as  a  sch<tne 
of  chronological  notation.  It  is  quite  unimportant  which 
the  point  is  from  which  we  reckon,  if  it  be  a  determinate 
point. 

There  is  one  inconvenience  however  attending  the  choif* 
of  an  event  for  reckoning  from  so  recent  as  the  birth 
of  Chnst,  namely,  that  it  necessarily  introduces  two  modis 
of  reckoning,  and  leaves  the  events  of  a  large,  in  fkct  of 
the  largest,  portion  of  history  to  be  as  it  were  dated  bark- 
wards,  or  according  to  the  distance  of  each  behind  the 
assumed  epoch.  Even  the  »ra  of  the  olympiads  was  not 
free  from  this  objection ;  for  although,  as  we  learn  from 
Censorinus,  Varro  considered  the  histoncal  age  to  commence 
only  with  the  first  olympiad,  the  traditions  even  of  the 
Greeks  ascended  to,ftilly  four  hundredyears  beyond  that  date. 
The  histories  and  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  an- 
tient nations,  extend  much  farther  back.  To  provide  a  morc> 
comprehensive  mode  of  reckoning,  Joseph  Scuiger,in  158-^ 
invented  what  he  called  (after  Julius  Oipsar)  the  Juhan 
period,  being  a  cycle  of  7980  years,  which  is  the  product 
of  the  continued  multiplication  of  28,  the  number  of  the 
solar  cycle,  19  that  of  the  lunar,  and  15  that  of  the  Indic- 
tion.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  of  the  period  is 
that  the  place  of  any  of  its  years  in  any  one  of  these  cyrlc« 
is  at  once. found  by  a  simple  process  of  division,  'it  i^ 
found  that  the  first  year  of  (he  Christian  »ra  must,  at^ 
cording  to  its  position  in  these  three  cycles,  have  been  the 
4714th  of  the  Julian  neriod.  We  have  therefore,  in  this 
period,  a  chronological  measure  which  may  he  applied,  if 
necessary,  over  all  that  space  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
But  as  some  chronologers  nave  carried  the  creation  of  the 
world,  or  the  beginning  of  human  history,  back  to  a  date 
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mtiSL  more  remote  than  B.C.  4714.  a  Gapuchin  friar,  named 
Jean  Loais  d* Amiens,  in  1683,  proposed  another  period,  to 
which  (after  Louis  XIV.)  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Louis- 
tan*  composed  of  16960  years,  which  number  he  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  numbers  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
cydea  not  ly  15,  the  number  of  the  indiction,  but  by  30, 
the  nimiber  from  which  the  epact  is  reckoned.  In  this 
period  the  vulgar  sera  commences  with  the  year  7373.  But 
the  lionisian  period  has  been  very  little  used  by  chronolo- 
gers. 

If  the  data  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  rather  of 
man's  appeaimnee  on  the  earth,  could  bo  certainly  esta- 
blished, that  would  form  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
point  from  which  to  commence  the  reckoning  of  time  and 
to  date  the  events  of  human  history.  None  of  the  antient 
ohronoloffera  attempted  to  fix  this  point;  a  common 
opinion  then  held  was,  that  the  world  was  eternal ;  some 
conceived  that  any  attempt  to  discover  the  commencement 
of  ita  existence  would  be  an  act  of  impiety.  Even  amon^  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  whose  sacred  writings  benn  their  record 
of  events  from  the  creation,  there  has  been  &e  greatest  di- 
versity of  opinion  as  to  that  epoch.  ^Kennedy  in  liis '  Scrip- 
ture Chronology,'  affirms  that  300  diiferent  opinions  might 
be  collected  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  elation  and  the  incarnation.  John  Alb.  rabricius,  in 
hia  *  Bibliotheoa  Antiquaria,'  has  given  a  list  of  140  of  these 
determinations.  Dr.  Uales^  in  his  *  New  Analysis  of  Chro- 
nolofl^,'  has  collected  above  120.  In  the  'L*Art  de  Verifier 
lea  Dates,'  vol.  i^  p.  xxviL,  &c.,  is  given  a  list  of  108. 
Plajrihir  has  given  one  of  88.  Desvignoles,  in  the  pre&ce 
to  his  '  Chronology  of  Sacred  History,'  asserts  that  he  has 
collected  above  vlro  hundred  such  calculations,  of  which 
the  longest  makes  the  distance  between  the  two  points  to 
have  been  6984,  and  the  shortest  only  3483  yeaa. 

The  uncertainty  and  controversy  upon  this  subject  have 
been  principally  occasioned  by  the  disagreement  in  the 
ages  assigned  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  other  numbers, 
between  the  Hebfew  text  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  the 
texts  of  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint  versions.  From 
the  creation  to  the  deluge  the  computation  of  the  Hebrew 
text  makes  1656  years  to  have  elapsed;  the  Samaritan 
version  only  1307;  and  the  Septuagint  2262.  The  oom- 
moa  opinion  of  modem  theologians,  and  also  of  chronolo- 
gers,  has  been  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  correct ;  and  it  is  upon 
tnis  assumption  that  Archbishop  Usher,  whose  reckonmg 
has  been  most  generally  adopteid,  has  fixed  the  distance 
between  the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ  at  4004  years. 
But  those  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  although  the  least 
numerous,  have,  according  to  Bayle,  been  usually  de$ 
savant  dSliie,  inouirers  of  a  superior  order.  It  is  main- 
tained by  Father  Pexron,  in  his  work  *  De  l' Antiquity  des 
Tems,*  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  desij^edly  corrupted  by 
the  Jews  in  the  first  century,  and  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
from  the  creation  made  to  appear  shorter  than  *it  really 
was,  in  order  to  meet  the  argument  derived  from  what  is 
said  to  have  been  an  old  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  should  take  place  when  the  world  was  six 
thousand  years  M.  Rabbi  Akiba  is  supposed  by  Pezron 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  falsifications.  Pezron 
makes  the  world  to  have  been  5872  years  old  at  the  birth 
of  Christ  The  supposition  of  the  corruption  of  the  He- 
brow  text,  and  the  preference  due  to  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  LXX.,  has  been  recently  adopted  and  supported  by 
Dr.  Hales,  who  will  scarcdy  hiowever  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  savoHMd^ilite, 

AmoiM;  modem  systems  of  chronology,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  peculiar  is  that  propoNBed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  in  his  posthumous  work,  'the  Chronology  of 
Antient  kingdoms  amended,'  4to.,  London,  1728.  Newton, 
assuming  the  nearly  entire  valuelessness  of  the  determina- 
tions of  the  dates  of  antient  eventa  by  the  Greek  chronolo- 
gers  and  their  followers,  proceeds  to  form  a  new  system  on 
eomiderations  wholly  independent  of  their  authority.  In 
the  first  place  he  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  antient 
historians,  when  '  a  little  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  they  began  to  set  down  the  generations,  reigns,  and 
successions,  in  numbers  of  years,  by  putting  reigns  and 
fucoessions  equipollent  to  generations,  and  Uiree  genera- 
tions to  100  or  120  years  (as  appears  by  their  chronology), 
have  made  the  antaquitiea  of  Greece  three  or  lour  huntueid 
years  older  than  the  truth.'  He  contends  that  the  reigns 
of  kings  on  an  average  do  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty 
jetn»    Secondly,  he  fiw  endeavoored  to  aicertam  the  date 


of  the  fiuiious  Argonautic  expedition  by  an  ingenious  cal- 
culation founded  upon  the  known  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes at  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  seventy-two  years*,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  colures  having 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  cut  the  ecliptic  in  the  cardiniu 
points.  From  these  data  he  determines  the  expedition  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  year  b.c.  928,  which  gives  an 
antiqui^  less  by  about  three  centuries  than  that  commonly 
assigned  to  the  event.  But  the  grounds  on  which  Newton 
has  assumed  the  position  of  the  colures  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  are  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be^)uite 
insufficient  Although  the  fUll  exposition  of  this  system 
was  not  published  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  its 
general  principles  ^ot  abroad  during  his  lifetime,  and  were 
attacked  from  various  quai-ters.  The  two  chief  early  as- 
sailants of  the  Newtonian  chronology  were  the  learned 
French  Jesuit  Souciet,  and  Nicolas  Freret,  known  for  his 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  fn  latter  times  the  system  has  been 
examined  by  Playfair  (  pp.  35—37),  and  by  Hales  (vol.  i., 
pp.  26—29).  See  also  Sir  David  Brewster's  late  Life  of 
Newton^  and  a  valuable  note  by  M.  Daunon  to  the  article  on 
Newton  by  Biot  in  the  *  Biojpraphie  Universelle,'  vol.  xxxi., 
pn.  180^186.  Clinton  domes  that  the  general  uncertainty 
of  the  early  Greek  chronology  is  so  great  as  is  supposca 
by  the  scheme  of  Newton. 

Although  Newton's  deduction  of  the  date  of  the  Argo- 
nautic expedition  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
cannot  be  depended  on,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  au- 
thority for  the  position  of  the  colures  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition,  the  science  of  astronomy  has  in  another  way 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  that  of  chronology.  This 
it  has  done  by  the  means  which  it  affbrds  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  date  of  many  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  are 
recorded  hy  antient  wnters,  and  are  sometimes  connected 
hj  them  with  historical  events  that  happened  at  or  near 
the  same  time.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  great  French 
work,  *L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates'  (pp.  146-265),  are 
given  lists  first  of  all  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
which  could  have  been  seen  to  the  north  of  the  equator  fbr 
ten  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  secondly, 
of  all  those  recorded  before  that  epoch  by  antient  writers. 
In  a  subsequent  volume  of  the  same  work  there  is  inserted 
a  list  of  the  visible  eclipses  that  have  happened  since  the 
commencement  of  the  vulgar  sera.  Lists  of  eclipses,  solar 
and  lunar,  are  also  given  in  Plavfair's  'Chronology,* 
pp.  175-219.  As  an  example  of  the  astronomical  ex- 
amination of  a  recorded  antient  eclipse»  see  the  article 
Alyattbs.    ^ 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  systematic  chrono- 
logers  is  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  in  the  first  h^f  of  the  third  century.  Of  hi» 
chronological  work,  entitled  *  Pentabiblos,'  however,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation,  which  he  dated  b.c.  5499,  and 
ending  with  aj>.  221,  onlv  some  firagments  remain.  [Afri- 
canus, voL  L  p.  190.1  The  most  important  of  the  works  of 
the  early  Christian  chronologers  which  we  now  possess  is* 
the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  Pamphili,  bishop  of  Csesarea,. 
in  the  fourth  century,  of  which  an  edition  was  published 
with  notes  bv  Joseph  Scaliger  in  1658,  m  one  volume  folio,, 
containing  the  Latin  translation  by  Saint  Jerome,  and 
Scaliger's  attempted  restoration  of  the  lost  Greek  text.  The 
Armenian  version  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  which  is. 
more  complete  than  the  previous  editions,  was  published  at 
Venice  in  1818,  with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  and  another 
Latin  translation  of  it,  in  the  same  year,  at  Milan.  There 
is  a  famous  Spanish  commentary  upon  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  b^  Alfonso  Tostato,  printed  at  Salamanca,  in  five 
volumes  folio,  in  1506.  The  work  which  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  science 
of  chronology  is  that  of  Joseph  Scalier,  '  Do  Emenda- 
Uone  Temporum,'  first  published  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1 583,. 
and  aftenwurds,  much  augmented  and  amended,  at  Leydeni 
in  1598,  and  at  Geneva  in  1629»  Another  important  work 
of  that  age  is  that  of  Dionysius  Petavius,  or  Petau,  '  De 
Doctrinfi  Temporum,'  two  vols,  folio,  Paris,  1627,  with  the 
Continuation  in  o^e  voL  folio,  Paris,  1630,  entitled  '  IJrano- 
logion,  sive  Systema  variorum  auctorum  qui  de  Spheera  ae 
Sideribus,  &c  commentati  sunt.'  An  abridgment  of  this, 
work,  under  the  title  of  *  Rationarium  Temporum,'  woa 
published  at  Paris  in  8to.  in  1630,  and  has  been  several 
times  reprinted.  Of  other  eariy  continental  works  on  chro- 
*  Proptrly  a  dtgrw  la  about  7U  y«v«> 
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nology  the  foUawinff  are  tome  of  the  most  valuable,  or  the 
most  celebrated:— Sclbi  Calvisii  'Opus  Chronologicuoi,' 
Leips.  1603,  often  reprinted;  J.Bapt.Riccioli,  'Chronologia 
Ren)nnata,*  2  vols.  foL,  Bonon.  1G69 ; '  L* Antiquity  de&Texns 
r6tablie  et  ddfendue,*  par  le  P^re  Paul  Pezron,  Paris,  4to., 
1687,  and  the  Defence  of  that  work  by  the  author,  Paris, 
4to,,  1691;  Hier.  Wecchietti  Florentini,  'Opus  de  Anno 
Primitivo  ab  exordio  Mundi  ad  Annum  Juluinum  accom- 
modato,'  foL  August  VindeU  1621,  a  work  for  which  the 
learued  ana  unfirtunate  author  was  shut  up  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  his 
crime  being  his  maintenance  t)f  the  opinion  that  Christ  did 
not  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and,  in 
instituting  the  Eucharist,  did  not  make  use  of  unleavened 
bread;  Philippi  Labbe  et  Philippi  Brietii  'Chronologia 
Historica,'  5  vols.  foU  Paris,  1670 ;  *  Chronologic  de  VHis- 
toire  Sainte,'  par  Alphonse  Desvignoles,  2  vols.  4to^  Ber- 
lin, 1738.  The  work  of  the  Benedictine  monks»  Maur 
d'Antine,  Durand,  and  Clemenc^  *  first  published  in  1  voL 
4to.  at  Paris,  in  1750,  has,  in  the  latest  edition,  extending 
to  38  volumes  8vo.,  published  at  Paris,  1818-1831,  become 
the  most  extensive  and  important  work  on  general  chrono- 
logy that  exists.  The  principal  works  by  English  authxirs 
upon  this  science  are  the  '  Chronicus  C^non  iEgyptiacus, 
Ebi-aicus,  et  Grncus,*  of  Sir  John  Marsbam,  foU  London, 
1672,  and  also  Leipzig,  1676,  and  Francfort,  1696;  Arch- 
bishop Usher's  '  Anndes  Utriusque  Testamenti,*  foU  Lond., 
]C50,and  several  times  reprinted;  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  work, 
already  noticed ;  Jackson  s  '  Chronological  Antiquities,'  3 
vols.  4to.,  1752;  Blair's  'Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation,'  fol  1754,  and  again,  1768,  with 
additions ;  Kennedv's  '  Complete  System  of  Astronomical 
Chronology,  unfolding  the  Scriptures,'  4to.,  1762;  Play- 
fair's  '  System  of  Chronology,'  foU  Edin.,  1784;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Ilales's  *New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Primitive  Nations  of  the  World,  and  the  Pro- 
phecies relating  to  them;*  3  vols.  4to.,  1800-1812.  There 
is  also  a  useful  introduction  to  chronology  by  Bishop  Beve- 
ridge,  entitled  '  Institutionum  CbronologicarumLibri  Duo, 
una  cum  totidem  Arithmetices  Chronolo^icfiS  Libellis,'  8vo., 
Lond.,  1669,  and  seveial  times  reprinted.  Particular  por- 
tions of  antient  chronology  have  been  ably  illustrated  by 
Corsini  in  his  '  Fasti  Attici,  in  quibus  Archontum  Athe- 
niensium  series,  Philosophorum,  alioiumque  illustrium 
virorum  otas,  atque  proocipua  Attic®  Historiie  capita, 
describuiitur,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Flor.,  1744—61;  by  Wesseling, 
in  his  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  2  vols,  fol.,  Amster., 
1745;  by  Dodwell,  in  his  *  Annales  Thucydidei  et  Xeno- 
phontei,^  4to.,  Oxford,  1 702 ;  and  by  Larcher,  in  his  '  £s»sai 
de  Chronologic  sur  H6rodote,'  already  mentioned.  But  in 
to  &r  as  the  Greek  chronology  is  concerned,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, elaborate,  and  valuable  work  that  has  appeared 
IS  that  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Clinton,  entitled  '  Fasti  Hellenici:  the 
Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  death  of  Augustus,'  now  completed  in  three 
volumes  4to.,  of  which  the  &:st,.  comprising  the  Chronology 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  time  ox  Pisistratus,  was 
published  at  Oxford  in  1834;  the  second,  comprising  the 
period  from  Pisistratus  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  1824; 
and  the  third,  completing  the  review  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  in  1830. 

The  volumes  of  chronological  tables  that  have  appeared 
are  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  Several  of  the  systematic 
works  on  chronology  that  have  been  mentioned  contain  col- 
lections of  such  tables.  The  only  other  work  which  we  shall 
mention  is  a  most  usefUl  and,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it, 
verv  accurate  publication,  in  one  small  volume,  by  Sir  Har- 
ris 'NicoUis,  entitled  'The  Chronology  of  History'  (1833), 
forming  the  44th  volume  of  Dr.  Laraner's  '  Cabinet  Cycle- 
pndia.' 

[See  the  articles  -*ra,  Epact,  Epoch,  Cyclb,  Day, 
Month,  Ybaii,  Iftdictioic,  &e.] 

CHRONOMETER,  a  name  applied  to  those  time- 
keepers which  are  used  ibr  determimng  the  longitude  at  sea, 
or  fbr  any  other  ourpose  where  an  accurate  measure  of  time 
u  required,  comoined  with  great  portability  in  the  instru- 
ment The  general  appearance  of  what  is  termed  a  pocket 
chronometer  is  that  era  common  watch,  and  it  is  generally 
made  to  go  the  same  time,  with  once  winding  up^  namely 
30  hours.  Those  \ised  for  nautical  purposes  are  laiiger, 
having  dial*pUitea  from  three  to  four  incnes  in  diameter, 
lAd  we  ttsnaUy  mida  to  |^  from  two  to  eight  days  between 


each  time  of  winding  np ;  they  have,  in  addition  to  the  hour, 
minute,  and  secon£',  circles,  one  on  Which  a  hand  denotes 
the  time  in  days  that  the  piece  has  been  going  since  ths 
last  winding  up.  Each  cnronometer  is  well  secured  in  a 
brass  box,  mounted  on  gimbals  in  order  that  the  machine 
may  preserve  one  uniform  position,  and  enclosed  in  m  m^ 
hosan  v  case. 

A  cnronometer,  like  a  common  watcb,  haa  for  its  moving 
power  a  masn-sprin^  the  variable  force  of  which  is  equa- 
lized or  rendered  uniform  by  the  introduction  of  the  fusee, 
a  very  beautiful  contrivance,  which,  when  properW  made, 
completely  answers  the  intended  purpose.  This  fusee  i» 
nuthing  more  than  a  variable  lever,  upon  which  the  main- 
spring acts  through  the  medium  of  the  chain.  A  common 
observer  would  say  of  the  fusee  that  it  was  a  sort  of  cone 
upon  which  the  chain  was  wound  from  the  barrel  by  t  he 
operation  of  winding  up  the  machine ;  but  it  ia  in  teality- 
a  mathematical  curve  which  has  ihu  peculiar  property, 
that  as  the  chain  winds  upon  it,  the  distance  frt>m  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  fusee  to  the  semidiameter  of  ihe 
chain  which  is  in  contact  with  it  continually  varies ;  and 
also  that  it  varies  in  this  proportion,  viz. :  that  the  distane'e 
of  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  fusee  to  the  semidiameter  of 
the  chain  at  that  point  where  it  leaves  the  fusee  fbr  the 
barrel,  multiplied  by  the  force  of  the  main-spring  acting  on 
the  chain  at  that  time,  shall  be  what  mathematicians  term 
a  constant  quantity  .*  that  is,  shall  be  the  same  whaterer 
point  of  the  fusee  may  be  taken.  Thus :  suppoc^  the 
chain,  which  receives  its  power  to  turn  the  Aisee  from  the 
main-spring,  pulls  with  a  force  of  9  oz.,  and  that  the  distance 
fVom  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  fusee  to  the  semidiameter 
of  ihe  chain  at  that  part  where  it  leaves  the  fusee  is  4i 
hundiedths  of  an  inch,  or,  expressed  decimally,  -42 ;  then 
9  X  *42  s:  3*78.  Now  let  tho  spring  be  wound  up  to 
different  points  at  which  its  force  will  be  respeetirelv 
12oz.,  18  oz.,  20  oz.,  30  oz.,  and  40  oz.,  the  correspond- 
ing distances  at  which  the  clain  must  pull  horn  the 
centre  of  the  fusee  will  be  respectively  -315,  '21,  *lb9,  -126, 
and  -0945  of  an  inch,  for  •316x12=3-78.  -21  x  18  =  3-79, 
•189 X  20  =  3-78,  126  X30=3'78;  and  •0945X  40 as 3-78.  Thus 
at  any  given  distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  f\i«ee; 
its  powet  to  turn  any  machinery  is  uniformly  the  same ;  and 
as  the  great  or  main  wheel,  which  commnnieates  motion  to 
all  the  rest,  in  the  watch  or  chronometer,  is  attached  to  tbe 
fusee,  their  centres  of  motion  coincMing  with  each  other,  it 
follows  that  the  power  at  the  teeth  of  the  main  wheel  xi 
perfectly  uniform :  this  power  is  transmitted  through  tbe 
mediuip  of  a  train  of  wheels  and  mnions  till  it  comes  to  the 
escapement,  which  is  of  the  detaoned  kind.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  observe,  that  by  a  detached  escapement  is  mcQot 
one  in  which  the  impulse  which  causes  the  b^ance  to 
vibrate  is  given  suddenly,  and  the  balance  performs  two 
vibrations  before  it  receives  another  impulse ;  so  that  the 
balance  "vibrates  nearly  independently  of  the  maintain  in  <▼ 
power,  the  impulses  being  mven  so  rapidly  that  the  forre 
applied  acts  on  the  balance  during  an  extremely  smaU  part 
of  one  out  of  every  two  vibmtions. 

A  chronometer  differs  i^m  a  oomitaon  watch,  in  the 
escapement  which  has  been  just  described,  and  in  having 
a  compensation  for  heat  and  cold.  We  shall  here  describe 
only  tlie  peculiar  mode  of  effecting  this  compensation,  as 
applied  in  a  modem  chronometer.  It  oon^ts  in  having 
what  is  technically  termed  an  expansion  balance;  thix 
balance,  with  its  appendage,  the  balance-spring,  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  a  modem  timekeeper;  and  there  are  few 
mechanics  who  can  begin  and  finish  this  part  alone ;  whtrn 
they  can  do  this,  and  adjust  the  machine  to  time,  it  is  a 
proof  they  possess  talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for  it  requires 
a  keenness  of  sight,  a  delicacy  of  touch,  a  degree  of  natient 
perseverahre  combined  with  tact  and  judgment  in  aetect 
ing  errors,  almost  beyond  belief;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
temper  not  to  be  mifled  by  oft-repeated  disappointments. 

The  figures  1  and  2  represent  each  a  balance;  some  bein^ 
made  with  weights,  W  W,  as  in  fiffure  1 ;  others  with  screws 
as  in  figure  2.    Th«)  nature  and  purposes  of  this  balance 
will  be  best  understood  by  explaining  the  mode  of  manu 
fkcturing  one  of  theia. 

A  circular  piece  of  steel,  of  the  thicknesi  of  the  intended 
balance,  is  turned  peri^tly  true,  with  a  smaU  hole  in  its 
centre,  in  which  its  arbor  or  axis  is  afterwards  secured,  and 
upon  which  it  is  ultimately  poised ;  the  p4ece  <^  steel  is 
then  put  into  a  melting  pot  (sometimes  secured  to  fl  br  a 
pin  through  tb»  hole  in  taie  centre)  mM  a  snflteie&t  qw- 
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ftre  likewise  extensiTe  pottenes,  glMB-houset»  and  peper- 
mills.  The  circle  contains  9  towns,  25  market-towns,  and 
761  villages. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  circle,  besides  Chrudim,  (he 
capital,  are  Leitomeschl  on  the  Lauzna,  containing  5806 
inhabitants,  a  colleffe,  gymnasium,  and  manufoctories  of 
linen,  spirits,  &c.  Pardubits,  a  royal  town  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chrudimka  with  the  Elbe,  with  3665  inhabitants, 
a  high  school  and  establishments  for  rearing  horses  ibr 
the  army;  landskron,  with  4246  inhabitants;  manu- 
factories of  chintz,  cottons,  and  linens;  dyeing,  bleaching, 
&C.  Hohenmauth  on  the  Meyto,  4568  inhabitants,  factories 
of  cloth ;  Policzka,  2823  inhabitants,  contains  a  high  school, 
and  carries  on  trade  in  cloth,  flax,  and  Unen ;  and  Wilden- 
schwerdt,  2878  inhabitants,  has  manu&ctories  of  cloth  and 
linens. 

CHRUDIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  a  royal  ap^age, 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chrudimka.  It  is  well 
buflt,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
coUegiato  church,  a  capuchin  convent,  and  a  high  school 
(Hauptschule).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  local  government, 
and,  in  1834,  had  a  population  of  5625  inhabitants.  The 
city  has  its  own  civil  oouit  The  time  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Chrudim  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  Bohemian  towns  in  the  year  1055. 
N.  lat.  49"  46'^  E.  long.  15"  50'. 

CHRY'SALIS.    [Pupa.] 

CHRYSA'NTHEMUM,  a  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
composite  flowers,  most  of  which  are  wid  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  little  general  interest ;  it  is  however  ponu* 
larly  known  fVom  its  also  comprehending  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Sinense,  a  Chinese  half-snriibby  plant,  whose  nume- 
rous varieties  constitute  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  ear- 
dens  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December. 
The  native  state  of  this  species  is  not  certainly  known,  all 
the  many  varieties  now  in  gardens  having  been  bought  in 
the  markets  of  Macao,  from  the  Chinese  traders.  £i  the 
cultivated  state  the  plant  has  bluish-green  broad  leaves  with 
sharp  senratures  and  deep  lacerations ;  and  the  flower-heads 
consist  exclusively  of  li^late  florets  of  almost  every  colour, 
except  blue.  Pure  white,  bright  yellow,  deep  and  pale  red, 
rich  purple,  and  a  dark  morone  brown,  occur  in  different 
varieties  of  this  favourite  flower,  and  together  contribute  to 
the  beauty  for  which  the  species  is  so  much  admired.  It  is 
probable  that  the  numerous  varieties  cultivated  by  the  Chi- 
nese and  now  introduced  to  Europe  have  been  the  result  of 
agrcs  of  careful  improvement,  and  that  their  properties  have 
been  derived  partly  flrom  mere  sporting  and  partly  from 
intermixture  with  allied  species  unknown  in  Europe ;  for 
among  those  now  cultivated  are  varieties  remarkably  dif- 
ferent in  constitution,  some  being  capable  of  bringing  their 
beautiful  flowers  to  perfection  m  the  open  air,  and  others 
hardly  unfolding  them  even  beneath  the  atmosphere  of  a 
c^rccu-house  or  stove.  They  all  strike  root  with  great  facility 
by  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  at 
midsummer,  and  planted  in  a  cool  fhime  under  a  bell-glass. 
Af(er  rooting  they  may  be  successively  transferred  from  one 
sized  pot  to  another,  until  they  have  formed  two  or  three 
stout  stems  ready  for  flowering,  when  they  must  be  finally 
Itifc  at  rest.  If  tJie  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  rich,  and  the 
air  cool  and  moderately  moist,  with  a  free  exposure  to 
light,  cuttings  struck  at  midsummer  will  flower  beautifully 
in  the  succeeding  autumn.  The  size  and  perfection  of  their 
flowers  is  increased  by  about  half  of  the  flowcrheads  that 
naturally  appear  being  destroyed.  As  the  varieties  of  this 
plant  are  very  different  in  their  degree  of  hardiness  and 
beauty,  the  following  classification  of  them  is  transferred 
from  the  pages  of  the  Horticultural  IVansactions : — 
I.  Flowers  large  or  ehowy ;  requiring  proleetion. 


Superb  white, 
Paper  white. 
Sulphur  yellow. 
Golden  yellow. 
Curled  lilac. 
Curled  blush. 
Semi-double  quilled  pink. 
Starry  purple. 
Early  crimson. 
Pale  flamed  yellow. 

2.  Ftowere  large  or  ihowy  ;  quite  hardy, 

Siuilled  white.  Changeable  white, 

uparb  duaterod  vellow*        TaaseUed  yellow. 


Tasselled  white. 
Semi-double  ouilled  white. 
Quilled  flamed  yellow. 
Tasselled  lilac 
Large  lilac 

Blush  ranunculus  flowered. 
Brown  purple. 
Two-colound  red. 
P^ebufL 


Golden  lotnft-flowered. 

Parka's  small  yellow. 

Rose  or  pink. 

Purple. 

Buff,  or  orange. 

3.  Flowers  large  or  ehowy ;  but  produced  sparingly* 

Semi-double  quilled  orange. 
Expanded  light  purple. 
La^  quilled  orange. 

4.  Flowers  small,  or  late ;  not  worth  cultivation. 

Double  Indian  white. 


Small  yellow. 
Early  blush. 
Pale  pink. 

Chanj^ble  pale  buff. 
Spanish  brown. 


?uilled  light  purple. 
RTo-ooloured  incurved. 


Late  pale  purple. 
Double  Indian  yellow 
Late  quilled  yellow. 
Quilled  yellow. 
Quilled  pink. 


Yellow  warratah. 
Windsor  small  yellow. 
Quilled  salmon  colour. 
Semi-  double  quilled  pale 

orange. 

The  varieties  of  the  2nd  class  may  be  cultivated  without 
any  protection  by  having  their  stems  pegged  down  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  so  as  not  to  be  allowed  to  rise  more 
than  a  few  inches  above  it  when  in  flower.  So  treated 
they  form  a  charming  ornament  of  a  flower-garden;  but  the 
other  kinds  do  not  like  this  treatment 

Lately  seeds  of  these  plants  have  been  obtained  at  Oxfbrd 
and  in  Jersey,  and  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised, 
among  which  are  some  that  rival  the  handaomeet  of  the 
Chinese  sorts ;  but  not  much  is  at  present  known  of  their 
merits.  None  of  them  can  however  be  compared  to  the 
*  two-coloured  incurved,'  which  is  the  finest  and  rarest  of  the 
whole. 

CHRY'SAOR.  One  of  the  numerous  genera  into  whkh 
De  Montfort  divided  the  belemnites. 

CHRYSA'ORA,  (Zoology).  [Mbi>usa.]  Alao  applied  to 
a  genus  of  polypifers  of  the  fiunily  MiUeporidm.    l^ille- 

PORID«.] 

CURYSI'DIDjB,  afiunily  of  Hymenoptoroua  inaecte  of 
the  section  Pupivora.  Distinguishing  eharactm : — ^No  oer- 
vures  to  the  under  wings ;  terminal  segmenta  of  the  abdo> 
men- forming  a  jointed  retractile  ovipositor;  abdomen  uf 
the  females  with  only  three  or  four  distinct  segments,  con- 
cave or  flat  beneatn;  antennsD  thirteen-jointed  in  both 
sexes,  and  geniculated ;  mandibles  slender,  curved,  and 
pointed ;  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  generally  longer  than  the 
labial  palpi,  and  five-jointed;  the  labial  palpi  are  generally 
three-jointed. 

The  ChrysididflD  are  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  of  parasitic 
habits,  that  is  to  say,  they  seek  the  nests  of  other  insects 
where  they  deposit  their  eggs  to  the  destruction  of  the  right- 
ful owners ;  each  species  of  this  family  apparently  oonflnin:^ 
its  attacks  to  the  nest  of  some  other  Hymenopterous  insect, 
and  generally  selecting  those  of  the  same  species.  The% 
are  lul  of  brttliant  colouring,  veiy  active,  and  fly  about  in 
the  sunshine ;  some  are  seen  upon  flowers,  and  most  of 
them  upon  old  walls,  palings,  and  sand-banks*  Some  of 
these  species  are  called  ruby-tailjlies. 

Chrysis  igniia  will  afford  a  good  illustration  of  this  fa- 
mily. This  insect  is  rather  less  than  half  an  inch  in  lenirt  lu 
has  the  head,  thorax  and  legs  of  a  rich  blue  or  groen  colour, 
and  the  abdomen  of  a  buniished  golden-copper  hue ;  th^s 
part  is  truncated  at  the  apex,  and  furnished  with  four  littl« 
spines. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  is  a  deaeription  of  a 
little  four-winged  fly,  which  so  often  attracts  our  notice 
from  its  brilliant  colouring,  and  is  so  common  on  our  gvden 
walls  when  the  sun  is  on  them.  This  little  insect  b  m 
constant  motion,  for  if  it  ceases  running  or  flying  for  a 
moment  its  little  horns  still  keep  up  their  nbratoiy  motion. 
If  we  watch  one  of  these  insects  tor  a  short  time,  we  per- 
ceive that  it  thruats  its  head  into  every  little  hole  in  the 
brick-work ;  it  is  then  searching  nher  the  neat  of  a  wasp- 
like insect  which  builds  in  these  situations. 

The  principal  genera  comprised  in  the  family  Chrymdid^ 
are  Panorpes,  Chrysis,  StilDum,  Hedicrum,  Klampus,  aud 
Cleptes.  An  account  of  the  habita  of  one  of  the  apecies  ui 
Panorpes  will  be  found  under  the  head  Bember^  wnere  the 
habits  of  Bembex  rostrata  are  given,  that  being  the  aperies 
whose  nests  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  Ptooipes  whica 
we  are  about  to  describe. 

The  genus  Panorpes  is  distinguished  fVom  the  other  ee^ 
nera  above  mentioned  principally  by  the  elongated  maxHU 
and  labium,  which  appear  like  a  proboscis,  and  the  palpt 
being  verv  small  ana  two-jointed.     Panorpee  cameo  i» 
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fennsc  from  them  in  their  dentition  and  in  other  pariicu- 

2                                9  —  9 
lare.   Dental  formula: — ^Incisors  ^,  canines  0,  molars  g g 

«=3  40.    The  true  molars  are  long,  distinct,  and  nearly  all 
in  the  shape  of  triangular  prisms. 

The  muzzle  is  short,  wide,  and  reflected.  There  is  no 
external  ear,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  eye  externally. 
The  fore-feet  have  three  claws  only;  the  exterior  claw  is 
very  large,  arched,  and  pointed,  forming  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  penetrating  and  dieting  the  earth;  the  other 
two  diminish  gradually.  The  hmd  feet  are  furnished  with 
five  claws  of  ordinary  size.  The  fore-arm  is  supported  hy 
a  third  bone  placed  under  the  ulna,  to  strengthen  it  when 
the  animal  is  employed  in  excavation.  The  body  is  thick 
and  short  The  hair,  or  rather  fur,  which  is  thick  set,  has 
a  metallic  lustre.  Example.  Chrysochloria  Capensis,  Des- 
marest;  Taupe doree  of  the  French;  Talpa  Asiatica  of  Lin- 
najus.  Hair  brown,  presenting  in  certain  lights  very  bril- 
liant changeable  green,  bronze,  and  coppery  tints.  Cuvier 
says  that  it  is  the  only  quadruped  whose  covering  reflects 
those  metallic  tints  which  render  so  many  birds,  fishes, 
and  insects  brilliant.    There  is  no  apparent  tail. 

Locality  and  Habits—The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
is  said  to  live  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  mole,  and  to 
prey  like  it  upon  worms,  &c. 


[ChrysochlorU  Capensit] 
a.  Ihe  amrnal  on  its  feet ;  b,  the  inme  tamed  up  in  show  theelawi,  &c. 

Lesson  gives  two  species,  the  second  being  Chrysoch- 
loris  rufa  of  Desmarest,  Tdpa  rubra  of  Graelin,  described 
as  havinpj  a  short  tail,  four  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  the  fur 
red  lnclinin^  to  bright  ash,  and  as  beiiiif  somewhat  larajer 
ihAn  the  European  mole.  Loralify,  Guyana.  But  Cuvier, 
in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  the  *  Recjne  Animal  *  (where 
he  gives  only  one  species,  Chrysorhhris  CapensisX  says 
that  the  red  mole  of  America  {Talpa  rubra  of  Gmelin), 
figured  in  Seba  i.,  pi.  xxxii.,  f.  1,  is  probably  only  a  rhry- 
sochloris  of  the  Gipe,  represented  from  a  dried  specimen, 
for  in  that  state  the  fur  would  a])pear  purple ;  but  he  adds 
that  the  Turan  of  Hernandez  ('Hist.  Quad.  Nov.  Hisp.,* 
tract  1,  p.  7,  c.  xxiv.),  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  syno- 
nyms, would  I  at  her  appear,  from  its  two  long  teelh  in 
each  jaw,  to  be  a  veirtMable  feeder,  a  raf -taupe,  or  some 
other  subterranean  rodent,  such  as  the  Diploslomn.  Now 
pi.  xxxii.,  fig.  1.  in  the  first  volume  of  Seba,  is  described 
uy  him  to  lie  Talpti  alba  tiostnts,  a  white  European  mole. 
Fig.  2  is  indeed  stated  to  be  Tafpa  rubra  Americana,  the 
red  American  mole ;  but  it  is  represented  with  a  tail,  and 
Seba  describes  it  as  having  but  four  claws  on  the  posterior 


feet    The  dried  state  of  the  specimen  might  account  for 
the  colour,  but  not  for  the  tail,  and  hardly  for  the  four 
hind  claws  instead  of  five. 
CHRYSOCOLLA.    [Copper.] 

CHRY'SODON  (Zoology),  Oken's  name  for  the  Pecii- 
naires  of  Lamarck,  the  Amphictenes  of  Sa\igny,  and  the 
Cistenes  of  Dr.  Leach,  forming  a  part  of  the  genus  Ampht- 
trite  of  Cuvier,  who  well  obser^•es  that  these  perpetual 
changes  of  names  (and,  he  adds,  in  this  ca.5e  there  is  not 
even  the  pretext  of  a  change  of  the  limits  of  the  group) 
will  terminate  in  making  the  study  of  nomenclature  more 
difiicult  than  the  study  of  facts.     [Tubicol.e.] 

CHRYSOGA'STER,  a  genus  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
family  Syrphidee.  Technical  characters  : — Body  much  de- 
pressed ;  no  false  ner\urcs  to  the  wings ;  third  joint  of  the 
antenna)  oval  or  orbicular. 

About  fourteen  species  of  this  genus  have  been  disco- 
vered in  England :  tney  are  all  of  moderate  size,  and  their 
colouring  is  metallic. 

Chrysogaster  s^Undens  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
lenpth ;  the  head  is  green  ;  antennce  yellow  ;  thorax  golden- 
green  ;  abdomen  purple-black;  greenish  towards  the  sides; 
the  legs  are  black  ;  winjrs  brownish. 

Tliis  and  all  the  other  species  recorded  as  British  have 
been  found  in  the  neii^hbourhood  of  London. 

CHRYSOLITE:  rmV/o/ of  Haiiy.    Olivine  is  a  variety 
of  this  mineral,  and  Chusite  also,  according  to  Dr.Thom>4»n. 
It  occurs  massive  and  crystallize<l.    Primary  form,  a  ri^bt 
rhombic  prism.     Colour  f?recn,  sometimes  brownish  or  }cl- 
lowish  ;  streak  white.     Luotrc  vitreous.  Translucent,  troiu- 
parent,  double  reft  acting.     Specific   jjravily  3*33  to  3' -4 1. 
Hardness  6  •  5  to  7.     Fracture  conehoidal. 
Massive  rarfV/Zc^: -Amorphous;  gianular. 
The  chrysolite  used  in  jewellery  is  brou^it  from  the  Lt-- 
vant,  and  8uppo>ed  to  be  found  in  Upper  Ilg)pt.     Tlie  \.i 
riet\%  on  account  of  its  colour  called  olivine.  o«  curs  in  ki^ah 
in  Iiohemia,  Hungary,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.    I'he 
following  are  the  analyses  of 

Klftproth.  Vauquelin. 

Silica  .      .     S9-  .^8' 

Magnesia  .     .     43*5  5t)'d 

Protoxide  of  iron  19*  9*5 

101*5  »80 

Some  varieties  contain  small  portions  of  alumina  au'!  -  f 
the  oxides  of  nickel  and  manganese.  It  doe^  not  fuse  i.i  1  -  • 
its  transparcniy  before  the  bluw-pipe.  With  borax  it  f .-.  - 
into  a  coloured  cla^s,  and  with  soda  into  a  brown  s  ou.i. 

CHRYSO'LORAS,  EMMANUEL,  alearncdB}^a.ii  • 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  ^.as  sent  to  Italy  about  13'- 7.  '  \ 
the  Emperor  Manuel  Paljooluc;us,  to  re<uiest  the  asKi>i.j...  / 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  and  the  other  Cbi-  . 
princes,  against  the  Turks.  II avinjr  fulfilled  his  iiu>-i  :.. 
he  settled  at  Venice,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  the  Cr..  i. 
language.  He  afterwaids  taught  the  same  at  Flon  i.-  . 
Pavia,  and  lastly  at  Rome,  where  he  grew  into  favour  v.  '.» 
the  papal  court,  and  was  sent  to  the  council  as.^nihu  \  *t 
Constance,  where  he  died  in  1415.  Poggio  Bracei  »L  • 
Leonardo  Bruni,  and  Filelfo',  were  the  most  distinjriiiHlu  i 
pupds  of  Chrysoloras  in  Greek.  Chrysoloras  \Nr».to  i 
Greek  grammar  (entitled  Epwr »//iara,  Quef^tions)^  which  x^  n 
cue  of  the  first  published  in  Italy,  and  was  afterHar.H 
printed  at  Ferrara  in  1509.  He  also  wrote  several  epiMlts 
in  Latin,  in  one  of  which,  addressed  to  the  Prince  J  <'i»ri 
Palajolngus,  son  of  Manuel,  he  draws  an  eloQueiil  r.  ::.- 
parison  between  Constantinople  and  Rome,  wlueh  ha5  l<v:i 
often  quoted.  Chrysoloras  ranks  among  the  restorer^  i»I 
classical  learning  in  Italy. 

John  Chrysoloras,  the  nephew  of  Manuel,  taught  Grttk 
in  Italy:  he  returned  to  Con.stantinople,  where  he  d..  I. 
about  A.D.  1427.  Dem  jtiius  Chrysoloras,  probably  a  n.itixc- 
of  Thessalonica,  wrote  on  ))hiloM)phy  and  ihei)l(>i!:y.  Si»ii4' 
•lettei-s  of  his  to  the  En  peror  Manuel  Pala»v.logus  still  evi»l 
in  MS  ,  and  some  olhe    works  of  no  imj^orlance. 

CHRY  SOLUS.  One  of  De  Monlfori*s  genera,  ran-iM 
under  the  genus  Somnjtina  of  D'Orbigny,  belonging  i.- 
the  order  Fnraniinifera  of  that  author. 

CHRYSOME  Lip.E,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  instnts, 

of  the  section  Cyclira.     Distinguishing   characters: — An- 

tennsD  wide  apart  at  the  base  and  insened  before  the  e\e*; 

body  generally  short  and  convex :  tarsi   short  and    rather 

I  broad,  four-jointed,  the  penultimate  joint  bilob«d;  all  ih. 
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vriiii  two  diverging  black  lines  m  the  middle ;  the  vinn 
nre  whitish,  the  anterior  border  is  broadly  margined  with 
black,  and  there  is  a  broad  black  band  near  the  middle : 
the  wings  of  the  male  arc  nearly  all  black. 

Most  persons  undoubtedly  have  been  troubled  more  or 
leas  with  the  insect  above  described  when  walking  in  the 
country,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Three 
or  four  will  sometimes  settle  on  us  at  the  same  time,  and 
if  on  the  arm  their  presence  is  soon  discovered  by  a  shaip 
prick,  caused  by  their  thrusting  the  proboscis  through 
the  sleeve  ;  the  bite  however  is  not  venomous,  and  for  the 
slight  pain  caused  by  it  we  are  repaid  by  a  sight  of  the 
little  in?ect.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  its 
large  eye;^,  which  seem  to  reflect  all  the  colours  of  the  ram* 
bow :  they  may  be  described  as  green  with  purple  spots, 
but  the  green  varies  to  golden  and  red  hues  in  certain 
lights.  When  it  first  settles  this  liy  is  not  easily  caught, 
biit  it  soon  becomes  so  engaged  in  its  occupation  that  it 
mav  almost  be  touched  bclore  it  will  move. 

'the  other  British  specici  is  the  Chrysops  relictus,  which 
very  closely  vo«embles  the  one  just  described. 

There  is' another  genus  of  Hies  closely  allied  to  Chrysops, 
and  liavHig  the  same  habits ;  we  mean  the  genus  Hofma- 
topiHa^  the  principal  characters  of  which  are: — Antennoo 
with  the  basal  jouit  generally  long,  thick,  and  downy  in 
the  male,  conical  and  without  dowii  in  the  female;  third 
joint  with  four  divisions,  of  which  the  first  is  thick  and 
longer  than  the  others  taken  together;  no  ocelli;  wings 
when  at  rest  sloped  like  a  roof. 

Ileematopoia  pluvia'is  is  about  tlie  same  size  as  the  spe- 
cies of  ChryBops  just  described ;  the  eyes  are  green,  having 
the  under  ))art  purple,  with  yellow  markings :  the  thorax  is 
grey,  varied  with  black ;  the  body  is  black,  with  a  central 
yellowisli  longitudinal  line,  and  there  is  a  row  of  spots  of 
the  same  colour  on  each  side  of  tliis ;  the  wings  are 
greyish,  spotted  with  brown. 

Four  Kpecies  of  this  genus  are  found  in  England;  the  one 
just  characterized  is  very  common. 

CIIRYSOSTOM.    [DioN.l 

CHRYSOSTOM,  ST.  JOHN  (ypixrcWo/ioc.  i.  e.  the 
golden -mouthed),  the  most  renowned  of  the  Greek  flithers, 
was  born  of  noble  and  very  opulent  parents,  a.d.  354  (fome 
writers  nay  341  and  347),  at  Antioch.  the  capital  of  Syria.  In 
early  life  be  loMt  his  father  Secundus,  who  was  commander  of 
the  imperial  army  in  that  province ;  and  liis  mother  Ant husa, 
from  the  a^c  of  twenty,  remained  a  widow,  in  order  to  devote 
herself  wholly  to  her  8on*H  nnprovemcnt  and  welfare.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  studied  oratory  at  Antioch  under 
Libanius,  who  declared  him  worthy  to  bo  his  successor,  were 
it  not  that  the  Christians  hail  made  him  a  proselyte.  He  was 
tiiii>jht  philosophy  by  Andragathius,  and  spent  some  time  in 
the  kIiooIh  of  Athens.  After  a  very  successful  commence- 
nieni  of  Ic^al  practice,  he  relinquished  the  profession  of  law 
f<»r  that  of  divmity.  At  this  time  the  rage  for  monachism 
was  extremely  prevalent,  and  Chr^'sostom  retired  to  a  •mo- 
nastery in  a  mountain  solitude  near  Antioch,  where,  in 
opposition  io  the  pathetic  entreaties  of  his  mother,  he 
adopted  and  adhereu  to  the  ascetic  system  with  rigid  auste- 
rity during  four  years.  The  manners  and  disciphne  of  the 
anchorites  with  whom  he  associated  resembled,  as  described 
by  him.-olf,  those  of  the  Essenes,  in  fasting,  prH>ing,  reading, 
sub.vi.^tiiij;  on  vegetable  food,  maintaining  silence  and  celi- 
bucy,  and  di^icardiii^  all  consideration  of  meum  and  tuum. 
iUomif.  72,  on  Math.^  and  14,  on  Timoth.,  tom.  ii.)  At  the 
H  e  of  twenty-three  he  was  baptized  by  Meletius,  bishop  of 
Anlioch,  allor  which  ho  withdrew  into  a  solitary  cavern, 
wIiL-re.  without  any  companion,  he  spent  about  two  years 
in  connnittiui?  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  and  in  se- 
verely moriifyaig  his  carnal  affections.  Having  neither  bed 
nor  chair,  he  repo  ed  snspended  by  a  rope  slung  from  the 
i*oof  of  his  cave.  The  ilamp  and  unwholesome  air  of  the 
I  luce  rcHluced  him  at  last  to  so  ill  a  state  of  health,  that  he 
\v\i\  obliged  to  return  to  Antioch,  where,  bein*»  ordained  a 
deu(M»n  by  Meletius  (a.u.  381),  he  cominen<'ed  his  career  as 
a  very  eloquent  popular  preacher,  and  published  fieveral  of 
his  declamatory  nis<'our.sei  and  argumentative  treatises. 
Five  years  alU'rwards  hu  was  ordainecl  priest,  and  at  the  age 
of  43  wai  made  vieur  to  Fhivianus,  successor  to  Meletius. 
His  fame  a-t  a  church  orator  was  now  so  established,  that, 
on  the  death  of  Ncctariui«,  archbishop  of  (kinstantinople,  he 
was  enlhusiantically  cho>en  by  the  people  and  pnesthoofl  of 
the  city  to  fill  thut  important' otlice.  C'hryM)!(tom.  on  this 
and  «)rniiT  occa*ions,  apjK'ars  to  ha^e  reUerattsl  with  sin- 


cerity the  noli  me  epjscopari :  however,  by  the  maiulAte  of 
the  Emperor  Arcadius,  he  was  consecrated  and  enthroned 
A.D.  398  by  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  afti-r- 
wards  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  emnous  and  maltt^naiit 
of  his  enemies.  Chrysostom  bestowed  upon  the  indigent 
the  whole  income  of  his  large  patrimonial  mheritanre :  aiKl 
writh  the  revenues  of  his  episcopal  see  he  founded  and  en- 
dowed an  hospital  for  the  sick,  which  procured  for  him 
the  appellation  of  John  the  Almoner.  Several  times  a 
week  he  preached  to  crowded  audiences,  and  his  oratorical 
sermons  were  received  by  the  people  with  such  shout«  an«l 
acclamations  of  applause,  that  his  church  became  a  sort  of 
theatre,  which  attracted  great  numbers  who  had  hitlierfo 
attended  only  the  ciicus  and  other  places  of  amuscuienr. 
The  resolute  and  fearless  zeal  of  Chr>'sostom  in  the  refor- 
mation of  clerical  abuses,  and  in  the  denunciation  of  licen- 
tiousness among  the  great,  soon  began  to  draw  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  a  confederate  party,  whose  bitter  retaliation 
finally  effected  his  banishment  and  death.  Much  is  said  hy 
various  writers  both  in  commendation  and  reprehem^ion  of 
his  character  and  conduct.  The  church  historian  Socrates 
describes  him  as  being  *  sober,  temperate,  peevish,  fra<»rible, 
simple,  sincere ;  rash,  rude,  and  imprudent  in  rebuking  the 
highest  personages:  a  zealous  reformer  of  abuser;  ex- 
tremely ready  to  reprove  and  excommunicate;  «hunnini; 
society,  and  apparently  morose  and  haughty  to  stran^r>.* 
Such  qualities  embroiled  him  in  continual  quarrels  with 
the  secular  clerg>*,  courtiers,  and  statesmen,  and  espe^^ially 
with  the  wealthy  female  de\'otees  of  luxury  and  foshion. 
He  appears  to  have  delighted  in  incurring  the  impU- 
cable  hatred  of  rich  young  widows,  by  often  reminaini: 
them  of  their  paint  and  ugliness.  His  zeal  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  sect  was  equalled  only  by  his  intoleranoe 
towards  all  others.  He  caused  many  temples  and  statues 
in  Phoenicia  to  be  demolished,  and  especially  perBecuted 
the  Arians,  refusing  them  the  use  of  a  church  in  the  city, 
and  parading  in  .the  i:trects  Trinitarian  singers  of  hymns, 
with  banners  and  crosses,  until  the  opposition  vocalists  fell 
to  fighting  and  bloodAhed.  The  vigour  and  perseverance  of 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  loose  ecclesiastical  discipline  pei- 
mitted  by  his  indolent  predecessor,  occasioned  the  formation 
of  a  faction  which  sought  to  be  revenged  by  his  ansassina- 
tion.  In  his  visitation  in  Asia,  two  years  after  hia  conserr«> 
tion,  he  deposed  at  one  time  no  less  than  thirteen  bishops 
of  Lydia  and  Phryeia;  and  in  one  of  his  homilies  (tom.  ix., 
p.  29)  he  charges  the  whole  episcopal  order  with  avarice  and 
licentiousness,  saying  that  the  number  of  bishops  who  could 
be  saved  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  who  would 
be  damned.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  custom  at 
that  time  among  the  clergy  to  have  eac^h  one  or  more  young 
females  residing  with  them,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  pious  instruction  as  pupils.  When  therefore 
Chrysostom  enjoined  the  discontinuance  of  this  custom,  as 
in  all  cases  very  questionable,  and  in  many  most  evidently 
criminal,  he  at  once  excited  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  portion 
of  his  clergy  a  personal  animosity,  very  similar  to  the  wnth 
of  Achilles  when  deprived  of  his  mistress.  It  has  alrcody 
been  remarked  that  the  >'anity  and  vices  of  the  female  mx 
were  a  favourite  topic  of  Chrysostom's  impassioned  declama- 
tion. In  those  invectives  he  used  no  reserve  in  reproving 
even  royalty  itself.  The  personal  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  haughty  Empress  Eudoxia  w^« 
probably  therefore  the  real  cause,  as  Gibbon  FUgge^ts,  <.f  all 
the  disasters  by  which  he  was  henceforth  overwhelmcsl ;  f  ^r 
she  patronized  the  confederation  which  the  deposed  bishup^ 
formed  with  his  adversary  Theophilus,  who  assembled  at 
Chalcedon  a  numerous  s}Tiod,  by  which  there  were  pre- 
ferred against  Clirysostom  above  forty  accusation5,  rhsctli 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  which,  as  he  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  amenable  to  such  a  tribunal,  and  madi*  no 
defence,  were  subscribed  by  forty-five  of  the  bishops  prtr- 
fent,  who  in  consequence  re-olved  upon  his  immediate 
deposition.  He  was  therefore  suddenly  aj  rested  and  con- 
veyed to  Nictca  in  Bithvnia,  a.d.  403.  This  Theophdus  is 
described  by  Socrates,  Palladius,  and  se>-eral  others,  as  a 
bishop  addicted  to  perjury,  calumnv,  violence,  ]  erserutiun. 
lying,  cheating,  robbing,  "&c.  Afte'r  Chr>-sostom*s  batiis^b- 
ment  Theophilus  published  a  scandalous  book  concerning 
him^a  sort  of  collection  of  abusi>^  epithets  -in  which 
Chrysostom  is  called  a  ftlthv  demon,  and  is  charged  with 
havinjf  delivered  up  his  soul  to  Satan,  It  was  tianslatei 
into  I^tin  by  the  friend  of  Theophilus,  St.  Jerome,  wha 
joined  in  the  abuM>     Chrysostom  was  the  idol  of  the  great 
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TVue  Gospel  of  Jesus  asserted.'  Chubb  would  explain 
iKhat  the  Qurisiian  g|ospel  is,  and  what  it  is  not :  he  snows 
therefore  that,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  preached  to  the 
poor  by  the  founder  ofChristianity  himself  and  his  disciples, 
antecedently  to  many  transactions  of  his  life,  and  of  course 
to  the  events  of  his  death,  it  could  not  be  a  history  of  his 
own  actions  and  final  sufferings,  but  was  the  doctrine  of 
moral  reformation  which  he  announced  as  a  rule  of  conduct, 
and  consequently  that  the  several  histoiical  accounts  of 
those  trantractions  and  e\'ents,  with  the  doctrines  founded 
thereon,  are  not  the  gospel,  nor  any  part  of  it ;  and,  more- 
over, that  nothing  is'  so  entirely  foreign  to  its  nature  and 
object  as  the  sabbequent  establishment  of  slate  hierarchies, 
and  the  metaph3*sical  subtleties  since  introduced  by  the 
polilical  managers  of  Christianity.  In  the  fuUowing 
year,  1739,  Chubb  put  forth  a  vindication  of  this  worlL, 
and  of  the  discourse  annexed  to  it,  against  the  doctrine 
of  a  particular  Providence.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  answers  of  his  opponents:  'Confutation  of  ChubVs 
True  Gospel,'  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  liallott ;  *  Remarks  on 
Chubb*s  True  Gospel,'  by  the  Rev.  George  Wii^htwick, 
1740;  'Answer  to  Chubb's  True  Gospel,'  by  a  Suffeier  for 
Truth ;  *  Letter  to  Chubb  on  his  True  Gospel,'  by  Richard 
Parker,  1739;  'Remarks  on  Chubb's  True  Goijjel,  and 
Discourse  on  Providence,'  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Fleming, 
1738;  'Remorks  on  Chubb's  Vindication  of  his  True 
Gospl,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fleming,  1739.  To  these  Chubb 
replied  in  his  '  Enquiry  into  the  Grounds  and  Foundation 
of  Religion,'  1740;  in  which  he  advocates  the  priority  of 
a  natural  religion.  This  occasioned  *  A  Vindication  of 
Revealed  Religion,'  in  answer  to  'Chubb's  Grounds,*  by 
John  Phelps,  1740.  In  'A  Discourse  on  Miracles,*  pub- 
lished 1741,  Chubb  contends  that  they  furnish  no  proof 
of  divine  revelation.  Tliis  discourse  elicited  '  Animadver- 
sions  on  Chubb's  Discourse,'  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fleming ;  and 
'Examination  of  Chubb's  Discourse,'  by  a  Layman,  1742. 
'An  Enquiry  concerning  Redemption,'  in  1743',  and  'Four 
Dissertations,'  in  1 740,  on  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,  were  the  final  works  of  Chubb.  The  last  was  an- 
swered in  'Truth  and  Modern  Deism  at  variance,  shown 
by  a  careful  Examination  of  Chubb's  Four  Dissertations,' 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Fleming,  1746.  In  February  of  the  same 
year,  Chubb,  according  to  his  desire,  died  suddenly  at  the 
age  of- 68,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair.  Tliough  he  left  several 
hundred  pounds,  his  income  was  to  the  last  so  scanty,  that 
It  is  said  he  often  thankfully  accepted  from  Cheselden, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  the  present  of  a  suit  of  left-off  clothes. 
His  posthumous  works,  consisting  of  numerous  tracts 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  were  published  in  2  vols., 
8vo.,  1748;  nnd  were  answered  by  Pleming,  his  indefa- 
tigable opiwnent,  in  '  True  Deism  the  Basis  of  Clu-istianity ; 
or.  Observations  on  Chubb's  posthumous  Works.'  Dri 
Leland,  in  his  '  View  of  Deistical  Writers,'  vol.  i.,  has  de- 
\x>ted  above  80  pages  to  remarks  iqwn  them.  For  notices 
of  Chubb,  see  also  bishop  Law's  '  Theorj-  of  Religion.'  Tlie 
writer  of  the  article  in  Chalmei*s's  '  Biographical  Dictionary',' 
in  accordance  with  the  proverbial  uncharitablencss  of  that 
work,  considers  Chubb  as  an  impious  and  contemptible 
writer,  and  wonders  how  Dr.  Kippis  could  admit  the  ela- 
borate account  of  him  which  occupies  twelve  folio  pages  of 
the  'Biographica  Britannica.'  The  truth  is,  that,  wUh  an 
occasional  blunder,  arising  from  an  iu:iiorance  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  the  writings  of  Chubb,  in  following 
the  metaphysical  school  of  Dr.  Clarke,  exhibit  a  great  argu- 
mentative skill,  and  a  style  remarkable  for  a  temperate  and 
critical  proprietv,  and  a  pleasing  fluency.  The  sentiments 
of  liberality  and  benevolence  which  pervade  his  writings, 
with  the  zealous  endeavour  to  promote  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  rational  improvement,  confirm 
the  opinion  which  is'given  of  their  author  by  the  amiable 
writer  of  'John  Buncle,*  Mr.  Amory,  who 'says,  'I  knew 
him  well ;  he  was  a  hinccre  good  man  as  ever  lived.'  The 
pu»)lication,  by  one  of  his  friends,  of  'A  Short  and  Faithful 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  colebraled  Mr. 
Chubb,'  1747,  drew  forth  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horier,  of 
Winchester,  a  specimen  of  the  most  revelling  scurrility, 
entitlf'd  'Memoirs  of  Mr.  Chubb ;  or,  a  fuller  and  more 
failhfiil  Account  of  his  Life,  Writings,  Character,  and  Death,' 
1747.  The  author,  after  asserting,  without  the  slightest 
evidence,  that  Chubb  was  addicted  to  the  most  abominable 
vices,  declares  that  he  would  have  his  corpse,  and  that  of 
e>x»ry  similar  socntic,  instead  of  being  (lecently  buried, 
*^lrttvffnd  by  a  halter  round  the  neck  to  a  gibbet,  where 


the  hangman  having  cut  out  the  heart,  plucked  out  the 
tongue  by  the  loots,  and  chopped  oflf  the  right  hand,  >houM 
bum  the  whole  in  a  fire  made  with  ibe  bookfi\\hi(h  he 
wrote ;  and  his  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  air  wiih  cAt*- 
cration  and  contempt,  would  make  all  those  who  bow  i\^ 
knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  lift  up  their  heads  with  joy  an'l 
great  gladness*.'  This  wo ik  produced  *  A  Viudicaiii»n  <f 
the  Memory  of  Mr.  Chubb  from  the  scurrilous  and  gnnaid- 
less  Calumnies  of  a  late  infamous  Libel ; '  1747.  All  tie 
above-mentioned  works  are  in  the  librai)'  of  the  Biiitsb 
Museum. 

CHUDLEIGH.    [Devon.] 

CHUMPANEER,  a  subdivision  of  the  province  of  Gu- 
zeial,  j^ituated  between  2i°  and  24°  N.  lai.,  and  betwctii 
73°  and  75°  E.  long.  .  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Mahy  or  Mhye;  on  the  south  by  the  Nerbudda;  ow 
tlie  east  by  Malwa  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Ku- 
roach.  This  territory  is  principally  possessed  by  the  Brii:  'i 
government  and  the  Guicowar,  but  on  the  decline  <f  t;  ._• 
Mo^rul  empire,  some  portion,  including  the  town  of  Cluii  ;• 
paneer,  feU  into  the  luinds  of  the  Alahrattas,  and  x\,iu 
are  besides  a  few  petty  chiefs,  or  Rajahs,  who  acknowlc<li:v  :i 
limited  kind  of  dependence  upon  the  actual  posse^^or^  if  1 1  ^• 
sacred  mountain  upon  which  the  anticiit  town  and  fortn  •- 
of  Chumpaneer  were  built.  This  mountain  rises  out  ol  .•  a 
extensive  plain  to  the  height  of  about  2500  feet.  Chum- 
paneer is  described  by  Abul  Fazl  '  as  a  fort  upon  a  loi  \ 
mountain,  the  access  to  which,  for  upwards  of  two  c*  se,  .^ 
exceedingly  diflicult,  and  there  are  eates  at  several  j/arj-. 
of  the  defile.'  The  cose  is  explainea  by  the  same  autii>  r 
'to  consist  of  1000  steps  made  by  a  woman  carrying  a  j.r 
of  water  on  her  head  and  a  child  in  her  arms.'  At  \ix 
northern  base  of  the  mountain  are  the  remains  of  a  i\*\, 
supposed  to  liave  been  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  princiv.wl.t) 
before  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  The  city  was  taKcu  ii. 
the  year  B89  of  the  Hegira,  answering  to  1485  of  the  Chri-^- 
tian  sera,  by  Mahmood,  the  Mohammedan  ruler  of  western 
Guzcrat  Half  a  ceutur)'  later  it  was  taken  by  the  empro* 
Humaiyoon,  and  when  described  as  above  by  Abul  Fazl  n 
1582  consisted  principally  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammetl.Mt 
ruins.  The  town  does  not  contain  at  present  more  thwu 
between  200  and  300  inhabited  houses,  but  the  ruin»  <  f 
antient  buildings  extend  for  several  miles  on  each  side  1 1 
the  mountain :  there  are  two  forts  on  the  mountain;  tL«; 
upper  one  is  considered  to  be  of  great  strength. 

(At/in  i-Akbai-i ;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Com 
mons  of  1832,  political  division.) 

CHUQUISACA.    [Bolivia.] 

CHUQUISACA,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  South  Ame 
rica,  is  situated  near  19°  S.  lat.,  and  bolwccn  64°  and  f>:.- 
W.  long.  It  lies  in  one  of  the  valleys  which  descend  fiuui 
the  eastern  declivit)'  of  the  eastern  chain  of  tbe  BuUm.u 
Andes,  at  an  elevation  of  about  14,700  feet  above  tho  l«;\i  I 
of  the  sea;  to  which  circumstance  its  delightful  cUn^aic 
must  be  ascribed.  This  valley  contains  the  Cachimu>>>, 
a  tributary  of  the  Piciomayo,  which  is  a  branch  of  tl.i- 
Paraguay  river.  The  town,  wliich  was  formerly  calld 
Charcas,  or  La  Plata,  and,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  \\.i? 
with  the  Spaniards,  Sucre,  from  the  name  of  the  geueul 
who  gained  the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  is  on  the  «h«  .c 
well  built,  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  with  btjc 
towers  rising  from  each  angle.  There  are  also  se>ci.ti 
churches  and  convents,  with  domes  and  steeples,  wh:<  U 
from  a  distance  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  tovn. 
But  the  place  is  of  moderate  e^itent,  bavins  only  a  }M>pu- 
lation  of  26,000.  It  has  an  appearance  of  nealne^^s  anU 
cheerfulness,  not  very  common  in  the  towns  of  South  Ame- 
rica. Since  it  has  become  the  seat  of  the  legislature  ai.d 
government  of  the  republic,  great  changes  have  bocu 
efiected.  The  palace  in  which  tue  archbishop  of  Chaic.:> 
once  resided  has  been  assigned  to  the  president  of  tL« 
republic.  Some  of  its  well-built  convents  have  been  cu- 
verted  into  institutions  of  education,  one  having^  been  given 
to  the  univers^ity,  and  another  turned  into  a  mming>schiAil 
and  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  both  of  which  were 
founded  in  r826.     (General  Miller;  Temple.) 

CHURCH,  or  KIRK,  which  is  precisely  the  same  word 
in  a  varied  orthography,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Greek  wocU 
n»pmic6c  (kuriakos),  a  derivative  of  icrpioc  (lord),  one  of  tbo 
designations  of  Jesiis  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  Cliristtan 
system.  It  is  one  of  the  Saxon  adoptions  from  the  Gr«.«kl 
Kufiarof  is  an  adjective,  and  we  must  understand  after  li 
some  word  denoting  ilocki  or  house,  the  Lord's  Hock,  Um 
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Lord's  house ;  the  two  senses  in  which  kirk,  or  church,  is 
used. 

Of  church,  as  denoting  an  edifice  appropriated  to  Chris- 
tian ])U.p(^ses,  we  treat  in  a  separate  article.  We  have  now 
tii  spenk  of  it  as  a  terra  used  to  designate  hodies  or  com- 
munities of  men,  when  contemplated  under  the  aspect  of 
being  persons  who  are  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  various 
senses  in  which  it  is  used  with  as  much  completeness  as 
our  limits  will  allow.  The  word  church  has  been  used 
from  the  most  remote  period  to  represent  the  Greek  term 
(cjcXi7<ria  (Eccl^sia),  which  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  adopted  into  the  Latin  language  without 
any  change,  and  which  gives  us  our  words  ecclesiastics  and 
ecclesiastical,  which  correspond  to  the  Saxon  terms  church- 
men, and  of  churchmen.  The  meaning  of  the  word  ec- 
clrtia  among  the  classical  Greek  writers  is  'meeting  or 
assembly.'  and  in  this  or  the  somewhat  modified  sense  of 
*  community'  it  was  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  whole  community  of  Christians  thus  constitute  the 
church.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  most 
commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament:  as  when  it  is  said 
that  '  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  such  as  should 
be  saved'  (Acts  ii.  47) ;  *  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church' 
(Eph.  L  22);  'concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  church' 
(Phil.  iii.  6):  and  when  our  Lord  said,  *Thou  art  Peter, 
and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church'  (Matt.  xvi.  18), 
he  contemplated  that  majestic  assembly,  the  multitude, 
whom  no  man  can  number,  who  in  ages  to  come  should 
fiti-m  the  great  Christian  community.  And  as,  when  thus 
ii>ed  by  the  Apostles,  it  comprehended  all  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  without  regard  to  questions  which  divided  the 
opinions  of  Christians  even  in  the  earliest  times,  so  it  is 
*tin  often  used  to  denote  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  not- 
wiih- tan  ding  any  peculiarities  in  their  church-order  and 
ritual,  or  however  they  may  understand  the  instructions  on 
tM>mc  points  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

But  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  idea 
of  a  church  that  the  believers  should  be  bound  together  by 
a  species  of  mutual  pledge,  and  form  a  compact  and  united 
bocly.  Certain  outward  forms  of  profession  came  to  be  re- 
tnirded  as  requisite  for  every  member,  such  as  baptism,  and 
partaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  certain  ofiUcers,  as  bishops, 
pastors,  and  deacons,  were  regarded  as  essential ;  as  well  as 
certain  uniform  services,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  cer- 
lain  propositions  as  tiontaining  a  just  exposition  and  sum- 
xwAff  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  A  continued 
cffart  seems  to  have  been  making  from  a  very  early  period 
ia  tl>e  history  of  Christianity  to  bring  the  body  of  p^ofe^sing 
Christians  into  this  state  of  consistency  and  uniformity. 
And  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  effort,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  was  represented  as  the  direct  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  the  rock  on  whom  the  church  was  to  be  built,  r6- 
ceived  by  almost  universal  consent  a  kind  of  headship,  or 
supremacy,  and  about  him  was  gathered  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  other  bishops,  pastors,  and  deacons,  forming  a 
mprcme  authority  in  this  compact  community,  and  a  court 
of  ultimate  appeal.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  professing 
Christians  in  the  states  of  western  Europe  were,  by  various 
means  brought  to  enrol  themselves  in  this  great  confederacy, 
and  they  formed  for  many  ages  the  church,  a  numerous  and 
in  the  main  a  well-ordered  and  well-governed  community. 

At  the  Reformation,  certain  states  of  Europe  separated 
themselves  from  this  great  community  of  Christians.  The 
Mparation  was  made  on  various  grounds :  objections  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  to  their  exactions; 
to  their  assumption  of  powers  not  sanctioned  by  reason  or 
Scriplxiro ;  to  the  corrupt  lives  of  some  of  the  persons  near 
the  bead  of  the  church ;  together  with  an  opinion  that  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  in  the  rituals  were  superstitious,  if  not 
idolatrous;  and  that  many  things  were  taught  to  the  people 
as  Uirisrian  verities  which  not  only  had  no  countenance 
from  Sci  ipture,  but  which  were  opposed  to  the  plain  teach- 
ings* of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Many  of  the  more  learned 
and  more  virtuous  reformers  did  not  look  to  the  breaking-up 
of  the  church,  but  to  the  reformation  of  it  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  leaving  the  community  of  believers  in  the  com- 
pvct  and,  in  the  main,  beautiful  consistency  and  order  in 
vhich  ihey  found  them.  But  the  resis  ance  which  was 
made  to  the  efforts  of  the  reformers,  combined  with  other 
thmn,  rendered  this  impraciicable,  and  nothing  remained 
for  the  states  in  which  the  caU  for  reformation  was  the 


loudest,  and  where  a  strong  sense  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  had  possessed  the  minds  both  of 
rulers  and  people,  but  to  break  off  from  the  great  confede- 
racy, and  to  renounce  entirely  all  connection  with  and  all 
sniritual  allegiance  to  the  pope,  the  great  head  of  the  chun  h. 
Hence  arose  another  use  and  application  of  this  t<?rtn 
church,  and  we  hear  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  the  church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  church  of  England,  meaning  the 
CJliristian  members  of  those  political  confederacies,  or  be- 
longing to  those  nations,  when  regarded  under  the  aspect 
of  being  professed  believers  in  Chnst. 

The  expediency  and  the  right  of  particular  nations  thus 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  great  community  of  (Chris- 
tians, and  to  establish  churches  of  their  own,  have  been  the 
subject  of  controversy.  The  Protestant,  however,  regai-ds 
the  point  as  settled,  and  in  each  of  the  three  states  ab(^>e 
mentioned,  as  well  as  in  other  Protestant  states  of  Europe, 
there  are  national  churches  established,  founded  on  tne 
public  law,  and  regulated  bj^  the  same  public  will  which 
regulates  affairs  purely  political  and  secular.  Those  na- 
tional churches  of  Protestantism  vai7  among  themselves  on 
almost  every  point  both  of  order,  ritual,  and  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  persons  who  happened 
to  possess  the  chief  intluence  at  the  time  when  the  new 
faith,  form,  and  order  were  established,  or  who  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  had  influence  sufficient  to  modify 
the  church  in  any  of  those  points.  Hence  there  is  no  com- 
mon church  of  Protestants.  Each  Protestant  nation  has 
its  own  church,  and  regulates  its  own  spiritual  affairs  with- 
out communication  wivh  other  Protestant  people.  It  is  a 
system  of  national  independency.  These  national  churches, 
however,  are  not  found  to  comprehend  all  persons  who  in 
their  political  character  are  members  of  the  respective 
nations.  In  the  English,  the  Scottish,  and  other  Protes- 
tant nations,  there  are  many  persons  who  continue  to  profess 
that  they  adhere  to  the  antient  and  great  community,  that 
they  are  members  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  second  of 
the  senses  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  who  abstain  from 
connecting  themselves  in  any  manner  with  the  national 
church,  having  their  own  system  of  faith,  worship,  and  order 
as  a  branch  of  the  great  catholic  or  universal  church. 
Again,  there  are  a  great  multitude  of  Protestants  who  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land or  of  the  church  of  Scotland ;  some  who  object  to  the 
frame  and  order  of  the  church  as  in  England  being  epis- 
copal, and  in  Scotland  being  presbyterian ;  some  who  have 
scruples  respecting  points  in  the  public  ser\'ice  book  of  the 
chuich  of  England;  some  who  regard  the  Articles  of  Faith 
as  not  presenting  a  just  view  of  the  doctrine  really  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  some  who  think  that  the  church  as  at 
present  constituted  does  not  leave  the  ministers  sufficiently 
at  liberty  for  the  influential  performance  of  their  duties; 
and  some  who  think  that  practically  the  system  is  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  prevalence  of  Christian  influences,  which 
they  regard  as  the  mam  object  in  every  appointment  con- 
nected with  the  church.  We  touch  but  upon  the  broad  and 
leading  objections.  But  there  are  many  also  who  separate 
themselves  firom  the  national  union  because  they  object  to 
the  principle  of  a  national  church.  They  contend  that  there 
should  be  no  such  church  regulated  by  councils  and  par- 
Uaments  but  that  the  believers  in  Christ  should  be  left  at 
entire  liberty,  each  person  for  himself  to  connect  himself 
with  others,  if  he  see  proper  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  form 
Christian  communities  on  principles  and  for  purposes  such 
as  each  individual  might  approve  for  himself.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  or  Independents  of  England,  the  most  numerous 
class  of  English  dissenters,  in  the  declaration  of  their  faith, 
church  order,  and  discipline,  issued  by  authority  in  1833, 
avow  the  principle  that  each  society  of  believers  associated 
together  for  religious  purposes  is  properly  a  Christian  church. 
The  question  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  disputa- 
tion, of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  is  in  effect,  and  when 
stiipped  of  its  abstraction  and  its  personification,  nothing 
more  than  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  a  union  of 
the  people  of  each  nation  in  one  Christian  society,  the 
affairs  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  national  will  as  that 
will  is  collected  on  other  subjects ;  or,  whether  there  shall  be 
no  expression  of  a  common  will,  but  each  person  be  left  to 
receive  or  neglect  Christianity,  and  to  make  his  pubUc  pro- 
fession of  it  in  whatever  way  seems  to  him  to  be  best.  Our 
Umits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  but  we  may  state  the  main  arguments  briefly 
thus : — ^la  behalf  of  a  national  church  it  is  contended  iha( 
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witiiout  some  public  pro\-ision  there  would  soon  be  many 
parts  of  the  country  without  Christian  ministrj.tions  at  all ; 
that  bv  securing  an  order  of  well-instructed  ministers,  there 
IS  the  best  preservative  that  can  be  devised  against  the  pre- 
valence of  injurious  superstition  and  dangerous  errors;  that 
affairs  of  such  importance  as  these  should  be  subjected  to 
the  consideration  and  direction  of  the  enlightened  mind  of 
a  people ;  and  that  practically  from  the  moment  that  pro- 
perty is  acquired  by  any  body  of  professing  Christians,  that 
body  must  become*  amenable  to  the  state,  must  app^ly  to  the 
state  for  direction  whenever  questions  arise  respecting  it,  so 
that  it  is  in  fact  impossible  entirely  to  disjoin  affairs  of  re- 
ligion from  affairs  of  state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  to  set  up  articles  of  fiiith  and  forms  of  worship 
is  an  injurious  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Christians ;  that  to 
connect  the  profession  of  particiuar  opinions  with  temporal 
advantages  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  inauiry  and 
of  truth,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  simulation  in 
Christian  ministers ;  that  the  system  leads  to  political  sub- 
seniency, and  fosters  a  worldliness  of  spirit ;  and  that  prac- 
tically tne  system  is  not  acceptable  to  the  nation,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  multitude  of  the  persons  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  losses  and  inconveniences  to  which  in  consequence 
they  subject  themselves,  yet  do  not  belong  to  the  church. 
Ihe  Methodists  do  nut,  we  bcheve,  speak  of  themselves 


as  a  church ;  but  their  system  is  in  all  its  great  feAiures  that 
of  a  Presbyterian  church. 

We  have  now  gone  through  tlic  principal  senses  in  wh&rh 
this  term  church  is  used  when  it  is  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety. But  we  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  one  other 
sen&e  vot  which  the  word  is  often  used,  and  we  notice  it  to 
condemn  it  as  mischievous,  and  in  every  point  of  view  in- 
correct and  improper.  We  mean  when  church  is  u^ed  to 
denote  the  officers  qf  the  churchy  the  bi>hopa,  priests,  and 
deacons ;  a  use  of  it  neither  sanctioned  by  etymology  iMir 
the  luiage  of  primitive  times,  and  which  is  calculated  greatly 
to  mislead,  as  things  which  are  predicated,  and  truly  pr«xix- 
catcd,  of  the  chunm  in  its  proper  ^ense  of  a  community  of 
believers  in  church  order,  and  appointed  with  proper  churt- b 
officers,  may  be  transferred  inadvertently  to  church  wht-n 
it  is  the  officers  only  who  are  meant.  'Tne  inteiesta  of  the 
church,*  for  instance,  a  very  common  phrase,  are  properly  i  he 
interests  of  the  great  English  community  looked  upon  in 
the  aspect  of  its  relation  to  Christianity,  not  the  intcre&u  uf 
the  officers  or  ministers  only.  Their  proper  designation  i» 
not  the  church,  but  the  clergy. 

CHURCH.  An  ecclesiastical  edifice,  sometimes  bu.it 
after  the  model  of  a  modem  basilica,  and  sometimes  in  tlK* 
form  either  of  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  cross.  The  basilica  form 
however  must  be  considered  a«  belonging  to  the  ehurcUe» 
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nave.  The  west  or  principal  front  is  usually  the  moat 
highly  decorated  with  tracery,  mnnacles,  and  sculptured 
figures.  In  the  side  aisles,  ana  the  aisles  of  the  choir, 
there  are  often  chanels  richly  designed,  which  contain  the 
tombs  of  the  founaer,  &c.  Our  cathedrals  abound  with 
monuments  of  various  epochs,  from  the  early  Norman  period 
of  our  history  to  the  present  time.  The  cliapter-house  and 
cloister  are  luge  and  miportant  features  in  many  of  our 
cathedrals.  The  finest  chapter-houses  in  England  are 
of  a  polygonal  form  on  the  plan,  with  a  seat  runnine 
round  from  the  entrance,  and  the  interior  decorated  with 
sculpture,  and  in  some  instances  with  painting.  In  some 
chapter-houses  a  column,  or  cluster  of  columns,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  room,  from  which  spring  the  sides  of 
IK)inted  arches,  meeting  the  other  halves  of  pointed  arches 
rising  from  the  column  or  columns  at  the  angles  of  the 
walls. 

The  chapter-house  of  Salisbury  cathedral  contams  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  iind  of  sculpture  usually 
found  in  such  buildings. 

The  cloisters  are  rectangular  enclosures,  with  a  richly- 
ornamented  and  arched  gallery  running  round  the  sides, 
and  a  wall  forming  the  back  of  the  enclosure :  the  arches, 
which  are  filled  with  tracery,  look  into  an  area,  where  pro- 
bably the  monks  were  formerly  buried.  Tliere  are  also 
cloisters  in  some  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambrid:^e. 
The  cloisters  seem  to  be  very  similar  to,  and  perhaps  de- 
rived from,  the  crypto-porticus  of  antiouity.  [Ch alc i  di cum.] 
The  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  appears  to  nave  been  ori<i:inaliy  a 
large  cloister,  similar  to  our  cathedral  cloisters.  This  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  structure  may  have  been  used  not  only 
for  exercise,  but  for  study.  In  England  the  cloisters  were 
probably  glased:  in  Italy  they  are  often  decorated  with 
irescoes,  by  celebrated  masters.  Chantries,  or  chapels  for 
sini^g  mass,  were  formerly  founded  by  the  pious  for  the 
benefit  of  their  souls.  They  are  often  placed  between  the 
pillars  of  the  nave,  as  the  chantry  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  at 
Winchester:  the  effigy  was  also  placed  within  the  chantry. 
Some  are  complete  cnambers  formed  in  the  aisle  of  the 
choir  as  at  Ely,  and  others  are  independent  of  the  cathe- 
dral, as  at  Westminster.  In  some  antient  and  modem 
cathedrals  and  lar»!e  churches  the  principal  feature  is  a 
dome,  as  St  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  St.  Paul*s,  Lon- 
don, St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  Santa 
Maria  de'  Fieri  at  Florence,  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  and 
many  others. 

Some  parish  churches  have  very  much  the  form  of  a 
cathedral,  as  Christ  church,  Hants.  The  chancel  of  a 
church,  which  is  often  the  property  of  a  layman,  corresponds 
in  situation  to  the  choir  of  a  cathedral,  and,  like  it,  is  railed 
off  from  the  body  or  nave  of  the  church.  [Chancel.]  The 
chancels  of  our  churches  often  contain  the  monuments  of  in- 
dividuals connected  with  English  history  and  literature,  as 
at  Arundel  church,  and  Stratford-upon-Avon.  In  parish 
churches  however  the  great  tower  is  seldom  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  but  forms  the  en- 
trance at  the  west  end,  and  contains  the  belfry.  One 
of  the  most  antient  and  best  preserved  parish  churches 
in  this  country  is  St  Cross  at  Winchester.  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  possess  many  fine  churches,  some  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  lio^htness  of  their  construction.  (Views 
€{f  Collegiate  Churches,  by  i.  P.  Neale:  Ferrey's  Christ 
Church,  Hants.) 

Tlie  antient  cathedrals  of  England  are  Bristol,  Chiches- 
ter, Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Che»ter,  Durham,  Ely,  Exeter, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Lidifleld,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Rochester,  Salisbury,  Wells,  Winchester, 
Worcester,  and  York.  St  Paul's,  London,  is  modern.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  several  edifices,  called  minsters,  which 
possess  a  cathedral  character  both  in  their  construction  and 
in  their  uses,  as  Westminsticr,  Beverley-minster,  and  Lich- 
field and  York  cathedrals,  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
minster.    Abbey  churches  had  also  a  cathedral  character. 

The  cathedrals  of  Norwich,  Westminster,  Canterbury, 
Peterborough,  and  Gloucester,  have  a  semicircular  apsis. 

Ely  has-  a  centre  tower  and  lantern  170  feet  high,  and 
a  fine  tower  at  the  western  entrance,  much  higher:  it 
bad  two  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  western  entrance,  but 
onlv  one  remains.  The  style  of  the  building  externally 
is  Norman  and  early  English.  The  nave  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Norman  8t>'le,  the  elevation  r<ui- 
•isting  of  three  tien  of  arches,  with  long  clustered  shafis 
louna  each  pier.     The  elevation  of  the  choir  internally 


presents  a  luperb  design  of  decorated  English.  It  wa« 
erected,  with  the  equally  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  Mar\. 
between  the  years  1321  and  1349.  The  tower  and  lantoi  ii, 
supported  on  eight  large  pier?,  were  unique  until  the  erec- 
tion of  St  Paul's.  Ely  lantern  is  said  to  have  su^gesterl  f  i> 
Sir  C.  Wren  the  idea  of  the  lantern  over  the  dome  of  St. 
PauVs.  This  cathedral  has  the  ladye  chapel  at  one  side,  an! 
not  at  the  east  end. 

Salisbury  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  finest  EnirliNh 
cathedrals,  and  the  most  uniform  in  style.  It  has  two  tran- 
septs. The  ladye  chapel  has  been,  perhaps  injudiciou>!y, 
thrown  into  the  choir.  There  is  a  porch  entrance  on  t!:c 
north  side,  leading  into  the  nave.  The  cloisters  which  are 
very  extensive  and  magnificent  lead  into  a  very  elej^ntU- 
designed  chapter-house.  There  is  a  small  muniment -r(K>t  a 
attached  to  tne  south  end  of  the  second  transept.  Tlu> 
tower  is  supported  by  four  massive  piers,  surrounded  wi*  h 
smaller  columns:  the  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  spire :  tl.*' 
whole  height  is  404  feet  This  spire  was  adaed  some  time 
after  the  tower  was  finished;  and  the  weight  of  it  has  con- 
siderably warped  the  piers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sum- 
mit of  the  spire  is  near  two  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Hereford  cathedral  has  a  nave,  side  aisles,  a  north  porrb, 
two  transepts,  a  choir,  a  ladye  chapel,  cloisters,  and  a  clm|>- 
ter-housc.  The  nave  and  chapter-nouse  are  in  ruins.  Tlie 
architecture  of  the  nave  is  Norman.  The  east  end  is  bui U 
in  the  early  English  style.  Underneath  the  ladye  cbaiK-l  :s 
a  crypt;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  there  is  a  very 
lar^e  square  tower. 

Worcester  cathedral  is  very  similar  in  plan,  bavin:;  txxo 
transepts,  but  no  side  aisles  to  the  larger  transept  which  in- 
tersects the  nave.  The  chapter-house  and  cloister  are  situatt^i 
like  those  of  Hereford;  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  ni\«» 
there  is  a  handsome  tower.  The  interior  of  the  nave  i^  m 
the  early  English  style.  The  chapter-house  is  in  the  Nur- 
man  style. 

Wells  cathedral,  in  plan,  diffiBrs  very  much  fVom  all 
the  rest.  Tlie  chapter-house  is  on  the  north  side  of  tlio 
chiurch;  the  cloisters  are  in  the  usual  place,  the  S(mth« 
but  they  have  only  three  siies;  the  entrance  to  tluMi 
is  fi-om  under  the  south-western  tower  of  the  cathciln:!. 
Here  we  have  two  western  towers,  a  north  porch,  and  a 
transept,  with  side-aisles ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  choir  a  >  t  n 
elegant  ladye  chapel,  with  a  termination  at  the  east  en  i, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  apsis  of  a  basilica.  The  aichitr- 
ture  of  the  nave  is  early  English :  the  towers  appear  to  \  e 
much  later  in  style.     There  is  a  crypt  under  this  calhe*lral 

Exeter  cathedral,  founded  in  932,  rebuilt  in  1112,  Las  a 
chapter-house,  used  as  a  library,  in  the  form  of  a  parallt!... 
gram,  unlike  the  usual  form,  which  is  polygonal,  'li.c 
cloisters  of  this  cathedral  were  destroyed  during  the  C<>:n* 
monwealth.  The  singularity  of  the  design  of  this  e^lili  c 
consists  in  its  having  two  towers,  in  the  Norman  st}le.  <.:  c 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  tranM>j  t. 
The  nave  is  verv  fine,  and  in  the  early  English  style. 

Bristol  catheoral,  founded  about  1 142,  is  inferior  to  many 
others :  it  is  irregular  and  imperfect  in  the  plan.  heir. !: 
without  a  nave,  lliere  is  howe^-er  some  curious  Norman 
work  in  the  chapter-house. 

Peterborough  cathedral,  rebuilt  1117,  is  on  the  plan  vf 
a  simple  Latin  cross,  with  one  large  and  two  small  to\«  r r^ 
at  the  western  end,  terminated  with  spires.  The  altar  cu*\ 
of  the  choir  has  the  termination  in  the  form  of  the  antient 
apsis :  the  ladye  chapel  is  behind  the  altar.  The  tran«c|  t 
has  side-aisles  and  a  tower  at  the  intersection  with  tho 
nave.  The  west  end  is  remarkable  for  three  large  arclu  s 
under  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  porch,  with  a  hbrarv 
over  it.  The  style  of  tliis  cathedral  is  partly  Norman,  mi\(<i 
with  early  English.  Some  parts  are  of  a  later  date,  as  tlie 
east  end,  which  is  in  the  perpendicular  style,  or  that  kin  J 
which  has  been  termed  Tudor. 

Gloucester  cathedral,  rebuilt  1069,  differs  from  the  pn^- 
ceding.  The  apsis  is  very  large :  attached  to  this  part  .  f 
the  building,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  side-aisles^  u:< 
chapels:  the  ladye  chapel  extends  backwards.  The  cha]*!  r 
house  and  cloisters  are  on  the  south  side.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  cloister  is  a  projection  called  a  lavatory.  On  .  1  - . 
south  side  there  is  a  beautiful  porch.  An  elepint  tovier.  i.. 
the  peroendicular  style,  rises  from  the  intersection  i»i'  il... 
nave  ana  transept.  The  walls  and  columns  of  ihe  na\  e  i .  ,• 
in  the  Norman  Bty4e. 

Oxfi>rd  cathedral  has  a  short  nave,  a  choir,  a  n  «nli    r . 
sept,  with  an  aisle,  longer  than  the  south  tiansepi,  \\1.  . :.  l. 
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without  aislea.  Two  large  chapels  on  the  sides  of  the  choir 
cloisters,  and  a  rectangular  chapter-house,  are  attached  on 
the  south  side. 

Hereford  cathedral  has  an  aisle,  a  north  porch,  double 
transepts,  a  choir,  ladye  chapel,  cloisters,  and  remains  of  an 
octan^ar  chapter-house. 

Carlisle  cathedral,  formerly  a  priory>  is  small,  and^nferior 
to  the  other  cathedrals. 

Chichester  catbednd  has  a  njive,  side  aisles,  transept,  a 
choir,  ladye  chapel,  now  a  library,  and  an  irregular  enclosed 
cloibter.  There  is  also  an  isoUted  bell-tower,  like  the 
Italian  campanile  in  principle.  This  cathedral  has  an  ele- 
gant spire. 

Chester  has  a  nave,  side-aisles,  and  south  transept,  now  a 
palish  church ;  a  choir  and  ladye  chapel  at  the  east  end ; 
a  cloister  to  the  north,  and  a  rectanfl^lar  chapter-house,  and 
scbool-room,  to  the  north  of  the  cloister. 

Lichfield  has  a  nave  and  choir,  nearly  the  same  length ; 
a  ladye  chapcU  with  a  semi-octangular  head  or  apsis ;  an 
aisle  on  one  side  of  the  transept ;  and  a  chapter-house  with 
parallel  sides  terminated  at  two  ends  with  semi-octangidar 
ngures. 

Canterbury  has  a  nave,  and  a  cloister  on  the  north  side 
leading  to  the  chapter-house,  which  is  m  the  form  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram ;  double  transepts,  choir,  and  side  chapels.  At 
the  end  of  the  choir  is  an  elegant  chapel,  with  an  apsis,  and 
a  droular  oh^>el  beyond,  calSd  Becket*s  Crown.  The  font 
is  in  a  circular  chapel,  leading  f^om  the  north  transept. 
To  this  building  is  attached  a  library,  llie  crypts  under- 
neath the  entire  cathedral  are  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
There  are  three  towers,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  at  the 
west  end. 

York  is  on  a  very  elegant  plan.  The  transept  has  double 
aislea ;  there  is  an  eleg)uit  octangular  chapter-house  leading 
from  the  ncNth  transept,  a  superb  centre-tower,  two  western 
towers,  a  record-room,  and  eonsistory-court  There  is  also 
a  small  crypt. 

Winchester  has  a  r^rular  plan :  the  cloister  was  rectan- 
gular, but  both  it  and  the  chapter-house  have  been  destroyed. 
The  transept  is  remarkable  and  unique,  on  account  of  the 
aisles  running  round  the  three  sides.  A  smaU  ladye  chapel 
is  attached  to  the  easf  end,  and  there  are  extensive  crypts 
ooder  the  cathedraL 

Lincofai  has  a  nave,  a  choir,  and  double  transepts.  Be- 
hind the  choir  is  a  place  called  the  Presbytery :  a  small  ga- 
Jike  is  attached  to  tne  south  transept  The  cloister,  which  is 
comparatively  small,  leads  to  a  magnificent  chapter-house, 
of  a  polygonal  figure,  ten-sided,  with  flying  buttresses.  The 
western  transept  has  aisles,  and  a  large  tower  at  the  inter- 
i4iCtioa  with  the  nave.  At  the  west  entrance  there  are  two 
onaller  towers.    Lincoln  cathedral  is  very  perfect 

N  orwich  has  a  long  nave,  and  one  transept ;  the  east  end  is 
terminated  bv  an  apsis,  beyond  which  there  is  a  ladye  chapel, 
snd  at  the  side  of  the  apsis  two  diapels,  formed  by  two  sea- 
men ta  of  a  circle.  Attached  to  the  side-aisle  of  the  choir  is 
a  constfltory-court  There  are  large  cloisters  on  the  south 
tide  of  the  edifice.    The  chapter-house  has  been  destroyed. 

Worcester  cathedral  ban  4  nave  and  side-aisles,  north 
porch,  doable  transepts,  choir  and  side-aisles,  and  a  ladye 
f  htpcJ.  On  the  south  are  the  cloisters  and  king's  school,  and 
a  chapter-house,  circular  within,  and  poly^nal  on  the  out- 
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side,  with  a  cc^umn  in  the  centre,  as 'at  Lincoln  and  Salis- 
bury. 

Westminster  has  a  loifg  have  and  transept,  with  double 
anlesk  an  apns  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  with  four  semi- 
polygonal  chapels  round  it :  b^ond  is  the  sumptuous  ladye 
cbapel  built  by  Henry  VII.  The  cloisters  are  to  the  south, 
as  well  as  the  chapler-hoqse,  an  octangular  building ;  be- 
yond are  woaae  smaller  cloisters  connected  by  dark  pas- 
sages with  the  great  cloisti^s.  (See  the  plan  in  the  //t>- 
Sonf  o/St,  Peter's  Church,  We$tmn»ter,  bt  J.  P.  Neale.) 

Roehester  baa  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  a  double  transept, 
bat  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  only,  a  choir,  and  a  chancel 
at  the  end  of  it  The  chapter-house  is  at  the  A>uth-east,  and 
IB  ftmn  is  a  long  parallelogram.  A  low  tower  rises  from  the 
intersection  of  the  transept  and  nav^  and  on  the  west  is  a 
chapeL 

Bisagor  cathedral  consists  of  a  choir,  nave,  trmnsrat,  aisles, 
and  a  quadrangular  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  ciere-stovy 
wiodaw<  are  circular :  those  below  are  pointed. 

Baih  abbey,  now  a  cathedral  diurch,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
CTMa^  Qkakiiig.  two  small  transepts  without  aisles ;  a  imaU 
Testry  it  attached  to  the  south  transept^  and  a  great  towoi 


rises  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept    The  choir  is  th4 
same  width  as  the  nave. 

The  cathedral  of  St  David's  is  partly  Norman  and  partly 
of  the  pointed  style.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  choir,  transepts^ 
side  aisles,  and  a  western  tower.  For  a  brief  account  or 
the  cathedral  of  St  Asaph,  see  St.  Asaph's. 

A  coaptriaon  of  tb«  principal  MeuoMinents  oftlw  Eaclidi  and  WeUh 
CaUi«dra]«,  except  St  Asapl^t  and  fJ*nH<Bir. 
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The  above  are  taken  from  Brlttoo'a  *  Aichiteeiaral  Dieikmafyi*  Naale'i 
'  Weatminater:'  Broime  Willia'a  *SurveT  of  the  CathedrMW  and  *  Hiatory  oC 
the  Mitred  Parliamentary  AbtxTa;'  and  Ougdale'a  *  Honaaticon.'  For  mor« 
minute  admeaaorementa,  aee  the  worka  quoted  at  the  end  of  thta  article. 

The  numerous  cathedrals  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
present  heautifal  specimens  of  architecture,  not  only  in  the 
Gothic  style,  hut  also  in  the  Italian  style.  The  cathedrals 
of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  as  well  as  others, 
are  heautiful  examples  of  Gothic  Cologne,  and  Freihurg; 
in  the  Breisgau,  are  eoual  if  not  superior  to  any  oathedra! 
in  England.  The  catnedral,  or  Duomo,  at  Padua  is  partly 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  western  front  though  perhaps 
not  in  correct  taste,  produces  a  masterly  effect  St  Peters 
is  the  larjgest  cathedral  in'Europe.  Vienna  and  Strashurg 
have  the  highest  spires ;  the  former  is  465  feet  the  latter  456 
feet  high.  (For  information  on  English  cathedrals  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Britten's  Caihearals,  seventeen  of  which 
have  been  treated  by  him  in  separate  publications,  beauti- 
fully and  correctly  illustrated ;  Bentham*s  Ely,  and  Miller's 
Bi^;  Dugdale's  Monastieon;  Dodsworth's  SalUbury; 
Wild's  Lincoln  end  fForceiter  ;  Browne  Willis's  Survey  of 
the  Cathedrals.) 

CHURCH.  STATES  OF  THE.    [Papal  States.] 

CHURCHILL.    [Mablborouoh.] 

CHURCHILL,  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  1731»  in  West- 
minster, where,  in  St  John's  parish,  his  father  was  curate« 
After  accomplishing  the  usual  period  of  grammatical  stu- 
dies  in  Westminster  School,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
Oxford  to  be  matriculated  in  that  university:  but  his  vola- 
tility and  vivacity  of  imagination,  which  already  had  pre* 
vented  his  becoming  distinguished  in  the  scholastie  routin«» 
occasioned  his  rejection  at  the  entrance  examination.  It 
is  said  that  the  sage  solemnity  of  the  examiner's  visa^ 
arrayed  in  a  large  bushy  wig,  contrasted  so  strangely  with 
the  nrivolous  srammatii^  questions  proposed  for  soltition; 
that  ChurchiS  imprudently  indulged  in  a  fit  of  laughlet } 
and  instead  of  making  the  proper  replies,  he  aggravated 
the  indecorum  ci  his  conduct  by  making  ^leetioUs  utd 
satirical  remarks,  andproceedqfl  to  interro^te  the  mcgmini^ 
on  which,  of  course,  ne  was  dismissed  with  indinant  iba 
pleasure.  He  was  shortly  after  admitted  a  member  of  the 
university  of  Cambrid^  where  however  he  took  no  degree, 
but  soon  returned  to  Westminster,  where  he  became  pas- 
sionately attached  to  a  young  ladv  of  the  name  of  Scott, 
whom,  although  he  was  but  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he 
precipitatelv  married,  vrithout  any  means  or  plan  of  sub- 
aistenee.  Afte  t  year's  reaidenoe  in  bis  fistfaer'k  bouai^ho 
retixvd  with  hi»  wift  to  Sunderland^  and  preoared  iot 
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toldiig  orders*  At  the  age  of  25  he  was  ordained  hy  bishop 
Sherlock,  who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, '  Good  God  I  before 
what  sort  of  an  examiner  must  this  gentleman  have  been, 
when  he  was  pronounced  to  be  deficient  in  scholastic  edu- 
cation ? '  Most  of  his  biographers  state  that  he  now  re- 
paired to  a  curacy  in  Wales  of  30/.  a  year,  and  that  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  fhmily,  he  sought  to  augment  this  mise- 
nble  piUanoe  by  fitting  up  a  cider-cellar,  and  undertaking 
to  supply  this  article  to  the  neighbourhood ;  a  project 
which  terminated  in  his  becoming  a  bankrupt  But  this 
Statement  is  contradicted  by  the  editor  of  his  works,  pub- 
lished in  1 804,  who  asserts,  in  a  prefixed  biographical  account, 
which  appears  to  be  collected  from  authentic  documents, 
that  Churchill  went  at  this  period  to  officiate  in  the  curacy 
of  Rainham,  in  Essex,  previously  held  by  his  father,  and 
that  he  there  opened  a  school.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cider  story  may  have  arisen  from  some  confused  relation  of 
the  fact  that  Churchill  was  first  ordained  deacon  on  the 
small  curacy  of  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  which,  as  being 
not  fiaur  firom  Wales,  and  famous  for  cider,  presents  suf^ 
ficient  data  for  the  makers  of  mar\'ellou8  and  interesting 
anecdotes.  In  1758,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  curacy  of  St  John's,  in  Westminster,  and 
firom  this  period  a  total  alteration  took  place  in  his  cha- 
racter and  habits,  which,  from  ha\ing  been  hitherto  those 
of  a  moral,  domestic,  and  studious  man,  became  gradually 
ruined,  and  terminated  in  avowed  and  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness. This  change  may  be  attributed  to  his  intimacy 
with  the  talented  and  profligate  poet,  Robert  Lhoyd,  whose 
fether.  Dr.  Lloyd,  a  master  of  Westminster  school,  about 
this  time  interposed  as  the  friend  of  Churchill,  and  rescued 
him  from  jail  by  advancing  to  his  creditors  a  composition 
of  five  shillinn  in  the  pound ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  Churchill, 
it  must  be  Mlded,  that  he  himself  subsequentlv  paid  the 
whole  amount  His  first  poems  were  *The  Bara*  and  the 
*  Conclave,*  for  which  he  was  unable  to  obtam  a  publisher. 
*The  Rosciad,'  a  very  clever  and  severe  satire  upon  the 
principal  theatrical  managers  and  performers  at  that  time, 
was  published  in  1761,  at  his  own  risk;  the  London  pub- 
lishers having  refused  to  give  five  guineas  for  the  Af  S.  It 
obtained  an  amazing  popularity,  and  was  answered  by  the 
numerous  parties  attacked  in  Churchilliads,  Murphyads, 
Examiners,  &c.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  the  author, 
as  a  poet  and  constant  play-goer,  was  well  qualified  to  ex- 

Sress  a  critical  judgment  Like  most  of  Churchill's  pro- 
uctions,  it  is  more  remarkable  for  energy  and  eloquent 
roughness  of  sarcasm,  than  for  polished  phraseology  or 
refined  sentiment  His  next  poem, ' The  Apology,'  written 
in  replv  to  his  critical  adversaries,  is  perhaps  the  most 
finished  and  correct  of  his  works.  The  poem  called  'Night' 
was  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  own  nocturnal  celebra- 
tions of  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  Tliese  orgies,  in  which 
Churchill  was  associated  with  the  convivial  wits  of  his  time, 
Colman.  Thornton,  &c.,  are  well  described  in  Charles  John- 
son's 'Chryssl;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea.'  The 
argument  of  the  *  Apology '  is  bad  enough ;  showing  only 
that  the  open  avowal  of  vice  and  licentiousness  is  less  cul- 
pable than  the  practice  of  it  under  the  hypocritical  assump- 
tion of  sanctified  tem|>erance.  'The  Ghost,'  a  poetical 
satire  on  the  ridiculous  imposture  of  Cock-lane,  served  but 
little  to  increase  the  literary  fame  of  its  author.  With  the 
excuption  of  a  few  well-delineated  characters,  it  is  a  series 
of  rugged  Hudtbrantio  incongruities.  •Pomposo,'in  this 
poem,  IS  intended  for  Dr.  Jolmson,  who  had  designated 
Churchill  'a  shallow  fellow.'    In  1762  Churchill  became 


was  i^reatly  extolled,  not  only  by  Wilkes,  and  the  poUticians 
of  his  partv.  who  said  it  was  'personal,  poetical,  and  poli- 
tic«l,'  but  bv  the  litorary  public.  The  editor  of  the  last 
•dition  of  ChurchilVs  works  declares  it  to  be  •  one  of  the 
jost  admirable  specimens  of  satirical  composition  in  the 
Enghsh  laijguagf.'  There  ih  much  humour  in  the  follow- 
ing imitation  of  Virgil's  •  Ante  leves  ergo  pascentur  in 
•there  c*n,'  &c.  {Kclog,  I.) 


'  Ah.  Jork*y.  [11  Ailviteil  ihou.  I  wif , 
To  think  orAongt  at  tiMh  a  Uroo  m  thU 
9ttnomf  fh»tl  hrrlmift'  rrcmm  thrM  lMrr*n  toeht; 
BiioMr  •li«U  aiN»e»«  rluth*  thptc  raffSNl  Sockti 
SooMr  thAU  w«ot  •rlM  •h*ph«fil«  oTih*  Muth, 
And  w§  t»xi9%  to  liv*  from  hand  to  »ottth.* 

Th0  prais*  tnd  profit  which  Chuithill  obUined  by  this 


jeu  d'esprit  seem  to  have  orerwhelmed  his  eommoii 
sense:  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  greatest  irregu- 
larities of  conduct,  which  drew  from  his  panshionen  a 
serious  remonstrance,  and  induced  him  to  relinouuh  the 
clerical  profession.  At  the  same  time  he  quarrelled  with 
and  separated  fh)m  his  wifb,  who  herself  is  said  to  ha%e 
been  any  thing  but  a  prude.  The  utter  reckleasness  of  his 
conduct  at  this  period  is  shown  by  his  seduction  of  a  trades- 
man's daughter  in  Westminster,  whom  he  shorUy  afterwards 
abandoned.  His  poem  called  'The  Conference'  was  com- 
posed whilst  he  seemed  to  suffer  some  feelings  of  contrition. 
A  published  letter  to  one  of  his  fHends  on  the  oocasion  of  hs 
quitting  his  profession  and  his  wife,  contains  the  fbllowm^ 
assertion : — 'I  have  ^t  rid  of  both  my  causes  of  complaint 
— the  woman  I  was  tired  of,  and  the  gown  I  was  displeased 
with.  I  find  no  pricks  of  conscience  for  what  I  have  done, 
but  am  much  easier  in  my  mind.  I  feel  myself  in  the  situ- 
ation of  a  man  who  has  carried  a  d — — d  heavy  load  a  loni; 
way,  and  then  sets  it  down.'  After  throwing  aside  hu 
clerical  habit,  he  appeared  in  a  blue  coat,  gold4aeed  waist- 
coat, large  ruflSes,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  His  satincal 
'  Epistle  to  Hogarth'  was  revenged  by  the  artist's  carica- 
ture of  'The  Reverend  Mr.  ChurchiU  as  a  Russian  bear*  in 
canonicals,  holding  a  club  and  a  pot  of  porter,  with  a  pue- 
dog  which  is  treating  the  poet's  works  with  great  indigniiy. 
We  have  still  to  m'eiition  several  poems,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  satirical;  namely,  'The  Duellist;'  *Tht* 
Author;'  'Gotham;'  ' The  Candidate ; '  'Independence;* 
*  The  Journey ; '  and « Farewell'  Of  these. '  The  Antbor  * 
is  by  far  the  most  pleasing:  the  satire  is  general,  and  de- 
lineates with  great  effect  the  prim  pedantry  of  collegiate 
life.  'The  Candidate'  is  replete  with  poetical  fire  and 
spirit.  '  Farewell'  is  comparatively  tame,  and  '  Gotham/ 
which  was  written  during  a  short  fit  of  retirement  and  rv- 
formation,  is  chiefly  descriptive.  Churchill  was  a  clo^ 
and  occasionally  a  very  successful  imitator  of  Dryden.  His 
verses  have  much  of  the  fervour  and  force  of  this  great  poet ; 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  coarseness  and  ruggednesa  of 
Donne  and  Oldham.  He  has  been  styled  the  bard  of 
liberty,  and  the  scourge  of  tyranny.  He  was  fiank,  aiocen^, 
and  generous  to  a  fault;  and  apparently  not  naturmlU 
vicious,  but  the  unfbrtunate  victim  of  dissolute  companion^. 
Copper,  in  a  long  possa^  in  his  'Table  Talk,'  assigns  him. 
on  the  whole,  a  distinguished  place  as  a  poet,  calling  hun  a 
'spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit'  He  died  at  Bou- 
logne, in  1765,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wilkes,  his  intimate 
friend.  His  complete  works  were  published  in  8vo^  in 
1 804,  with  a  life  and  portrait  Some  interesting  paxticalars 
are  given  in  'Genuine  Kfemoirs  of  Mr. Cbmvhill,'  12mo., 
1765. 

CHURCHWARDENS  are  parish  oflScers,  who  bv  Uw 
have  a  limited  charge  of  the  fkbric  of  the  parish  church,  of 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  its  repairs,  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  pews  and  seats.  Certain  other  doties 
are  imposed  upon  them  on  particular  occasions.  Tber« 
are  usually  two  churchwardens  in  each  parish,  but  by  cus- 
tom there  may  be  only  one.  It  is  said  by  some  anthorittes 
that  by  the  common  law  the  rieht  of  choosing  churdiwaixlen^ 
is  in  the  parson  and  the  parishioners.  This  is  however  by 
no  means  universally  the  case,  as  a  custom  prwails  in 
many  parishes  for  the  parishioners  to  dioose  both*  and  in 
some  both  are  elected  by  a  select  vestry.  The  ei|^ty-ninih 
canon  of  1603  directs  that  'churchwardens  shairbe  cfao»eo 
yearly  in  Easter  week  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  mim»ter 
and  parishioners,  if  it  may  be ;  but  if  they  cannot  ai^rvo. 
the  minister  shall  choose  one  and  the  parishioQers  anollier.* 
It  has  however  been  questioned  how  fbr  these  canons  are 
binding  upon  the  lai^,  even  in  matten  eodesiastkal. 

The  usual  duties  of  churdiwardens  are,  to  take  cmf«  that 
the  churches  are  suflSdently  repaired ;  to  distribiite  sc^u 
amon^  the  parishioners,  under  the  control  of  the  ordinarv ; 
to  maintain  order  and  decorum  in  the  diuich  dofing  t6e 
time  of  divine  service ;  and  to  provide  the  fhmitim  for  the 
church,  the  bread  and  wine  for  the  saorament  and  the 
books  directed  by  law  to  be  used  by  the  minister  ia  ctxi- 
ducting  public  worship.  In  addition  to  these  ocdiaarr 
duties,  the  churchwardens  are  by  virtue  of  their  ofBcv 
overseers  of  the  poor,  under  the  statutes  for  the  ivticf  «^ 
the  noor ;  they  are  also  required  to  present  to  tb*  biabop 
all  things  i^resentable  by  the  ecdesiastieal  hwi,  whieh  rw- 
late  to  the  church,  minister,  or  pariahionera.  In  Inrm 
parishes  there  are  sometimes  officers  called  sadeonea  <^ 
notUmtn)  or  questmen,  whoae  basintia  it  k  to  t^Msc  tna 
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play  which  brought  him  the  most  money  was  his  adaptation 
of  Molidre's  *  Tartuffe,'  entitled  *  The  Nonjuror,'  on  which 
Bickcrsiaff  afierwards  founded  his  *  Hypocrite.'  For  this 
play  King  George  I.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  sent  him 
200/.  He  was  the  author  and  adapter  o^  nearly  thirty 
dramas  of  various  descriptions,  amongst  which,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  we  may  record  'The  Provoked  Hus- 
band,' written  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
and  the  modem  acting  version  of  Shakspeare's  'Richard 
in.'  His  *  Apology'  is  published  in  two  vols^  12mo.,  and 
his  dramatic  works  m  five  vols.,  12mo. 

GIBBER,  THEOPHILUS,  the  son  of  the  laureat,  was 
bpm  on  the  26lh  November,  1703.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  sent  to  Winchester  school,  where  he  remained  but 
three  or  fbiu'  years,  for  in  1721  we  find  him  on  the  stage 

Serforming  in  the  '  Conscious  Lovers.'  He  acquired  consi- 
crable  reputation  in  characters  similar  to  those  supported 
by  his  father.  He  married  early  an  actress  of  the  name  of 
Johnson,  who  died  in  1733,  and  in  1734  he  formed  a  second 
union  with  Miss  Ame.  His  extravagant  habits  forced  him 
to  retire  to  France  in  1738,  and  on  his  return  he  separated 
from  his  wife  under  very  discreditable  circumstances.  After 
twenty  years  more  passed  some  in  prison  and  the  rest  in 
alternate  prodigality  and  penury,  he  engaged  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  and  sail^  for  Ireland  in 
company  with  Mr.  Maddox,  a  dancer  on  the  wire,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1 758.  The  vessel  was  however  driven  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  going  immediately  to 
pieces.  Gibber,  his  companion,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  passengers  perished. 

Gibber  wrote  and  altered  a  few  unimportant  dramas,  and 
was  concerned  in  a  work  entitled  *  An  Account  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  5  vols.,  I2mo., 
which  was  published  under  his  name  only. 

aBBER,  SUSANNA  MARIA,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Ame,  an  upholsterer  in  Govent  Garden,  and  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Ame  the  composer,  made  her  first  appearance  as  a 
singer.  In  1734  she  married  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber,  son  of 
tho  laureat,  and  in  1736  attempted  the  part  of  Zara  in  Hill's 
tragedy  of  that  name.  Her  success  was  most  decided,  and 
she  rapidly  became  a  great  and  deser\*ed  favourite.  Her 
union  with  Mr.  Gibber  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  a  sepa- 
ration took  place  about  five  years  afterwards.  She  died 
January  30,  1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Garrick  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed 
when  he  heard  of  her  death,  *  Then  Tragedy  expired  with  her ! ' 

GICADA'RIiB.    [HoMOPTBRA.] 

CIGADE'LLA  (Latreille),  GERGOTID^E  (Leach),  a  fa- 
mily of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera  and  section  Gica- 
dario).  This  family  is  synonymous  with  the  Gicada  Ranatra 
of  Linnious.  The  species  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  allied  groups  by  their  having  the  antennsd  situated  be- 
tween the  eyes.  These  insects  are  generally  small,  and 
leap  by  means  of  their  hind  legs. 

The  genera  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads  or  scc- 
tion<i ;  tnose  in  which  the  heoS  is  hidden  by  the  pro-thorax, 
which  is  always  very  large,  generally  much  humped,  and 
h.'iM  the  posterior  portion  produced  over  the  abdomen, 
sometimes  so  as  to  completely  cover  that  part,  or  even 
extend  beyond  its  apex;  the  antennse  are  very  small,  and 
iriM'rtcd  in  h  cavity  on  the  head.  To  this  section  belong 
xUt*  genera  Alembracis,  Tragopa,  Damis,  Bocydium,  and 
Cfnirolufi. 

'J 'here  arc  perhaps  no  insects  more  remarkable  in  struc- 
Uxui,  ond  whose  appearance'  is  more  grotesque,  4han  most 
of  tli4;  H)N«eiei4  of  this  group.  Tlieir  peculiarity  arises  from 
tho  \[Ti\ii  development  of  the  pro-thorax:  this  part  is 
ftoinetiifif-4  iM>  large  as  greatly  to  exceed  in  size  all  the 
ofL-rr  i»jirt^  tsiken  to^ethor.  We  have  selected  for  illustra- 
U>,u  f'A'i  'infeio*  of  the  genus  Boeydium,  as  beiQg  the  most 
r'rr.ifkiMe ;  the  flrnt  in  the  Bocydium  tintinnaouliferum, 
.j<ri/.4  the  thorax  iH  black  and  glossy;  the  poste- 
\..r\  14  el'*/i;;:itwl  and  pointed,  and  from  the  disc  there 

•  H  ;<rtir:i|  appenrlage.  the  hummit  of  which  bears  four 
\*.t  h'*r>/  Hital  HtalkH,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 

ro  !•  '\  h\.\r}ti  ftpheriral  body:  these  little  globes  are 
r'*\  A/)i  fiiiv  liairn;  tho  abdomen  is  reddish,  and  the 

*  uftt  \.\r.t  '/iiu»i\  with  the  same  colour. 
'    u-^ou'\  ••  the  Bttryiium  gaJeritum.    This  species. 

'  i!  M  *)ii'  'ne  jiMt  dcAeribcd,  inhabits  Brazil ;  the  pro- 
«<  M  of  Ik  'Iirk  rf(ldi«ih-brown  colour;  the  posterior  part 
fM.'»'*/| ;  tli#"li*f  lo  elevated  into  a  process  which  is  at 
'or<i(»rei«e<l|  but  at  the  •ummit  becomes  dilated  into  a 
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broad  angular  mass,  and  throws  out  a  flattened  portion,  which 
suddenly  bends  downwards  towards  the  body,  and  then  rrxj\% 
parallel  with  it  The  wings  are  transparent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  basal  and  apical  portion  of  the  upper  ones. 
The  principal  distinguishing  characters  of  the  genus  Bory- 
dium  consist  in  the  elytra  being  wholly  or  partially  exposed , 
f.  ^.,  not  covered  by  the  pro-thorax ;  and  the  poiterior  pro* 
longation  of  the  pro-thorax  narrowed  and  pointed. 
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Fip.  I.  Bocydiiioi  galerttnm.    a,  nAtunil  teufth. 

Fig.  9,  llocydium  tl&tiDuabullferum.    ^  nalural  leagtll. 

Of  the  genus  Centrotus  two  species  are  found  in  En«»- 
land ;  the  more  common  species  is  Centrotus  comutut. 
This  little  insect  is  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  hazel  and 
other  shrubs,  in  the  early  summer  months.  It  «  ahoui 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  brown  colour;  ih^ 
pro-thorax  is  prolonged  posteriorly  (this  part  is  compi-CjWfHil 
and  pointed,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  alnlu- 
men),  and  the  sides  are  dilated,  and  form  two  }iom-!ikc 
projections:  a  character  from  which  tRe  inject  has  le- 
ceived  in  France  the  name  of  le  petit  Diable.  The  win^*^ 
are  brownish  and  semi-transparent  In  this  genus  the 
winps  are  exposed,  as  in  the  last,  but  the  species  differ  in 
having  a  ^'isible  scutellum. 

In  tlic  second  division  of  the  Cicadellce,  the  head  is  on  a 
line  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  pro-thorax,  or  noarly  ?k»  : 
the  latter  part  is  of  moderate  size,  and  without  the  cx:r.i- 
ordinary  processes  which  characterize  the  former  division 
— the  wings  are  consequently  always  entirely  exposed ;  the 
scutellum  is  distinct  and  of  a  triangular  form.  To  this  ih- 
vision  belong  the  genera  fetation,  Ledra,  Ciccus,  CVr/f#/.i  v. 
ICulopa,  Eupiex,  Penthimia,  Jcusus,  Tettigonia,  and  some 
others. 

Of  the  ccnus  Cercnpis  (Latreille)  we  have  many 
species  in  this  country.  They  are  all  smalt  Tho  larpe:,i 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  British  species  is  the  C*r(ytpit 
vnlnerata.  This  insect  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length ;  black ;  the  upper  wings  are  obscure,  and  have  each 
two  large  red  spots  (one  at  the  base  and  another  in  the 
middle),  and  a  fascia  of  the  same  colour  near  the  apex,  the 
black  and  the  red  being  about  equally  divided ;  the  under 
wings  are  transparent  Tliis  species  is  not  uncommon  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  found  on  the  herbage 
in  woods.  Cercopis  spumaria  is  one  of  the  most  common 
insects  we  have,  being  found  in  abundance  on  the  various 

Slants  in  our  gardens.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  fro^- 
opper,  from  its  habit  of  leaping  when  approached.  Its 
colour  is  brown,  the  under  wings  are  transparent,  the  upper 
wings  have  two  white  spots,  one  in  the  middle  and  anoth«>r 
towards  the  apex.  The  larva,  in  form,  resembles  the  per- 
fect insect  except  that  it  is  destitute  of  winra;  it  ts 
soft  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  is  always  found  on  the 
loaves  of  plants  inclosed  in  a  frothy  liqmd,  with  which  it 
surryunds  itself,  probably  as  a  protection  against  the  sun*s 
rays.  This  frothy  liquid  is  commonly  known  in  Enslan  d 
by  the  name  of  cuckoo-spit  and  in  France  it  is  callca  rr<4^ 
chat  de  grenouilk.    The  pupa  differs  only  fiom  tb«  Ian« 
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in  hsviiig  rudimentary  winj^;  the  perll»ci  iuM^  tf  about 
thraa  lixteentha  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  oharactera  of  the  genus  Cercopis  are : — ^Antenn» 
with  the  third  joint  conical,  and  terminated  b^  an  inarticu- 
late aeta;  heaid  furnished  withocdU.  This  genus  was 
eslablished  by  Fabricius,  and  has  lately  been  subdivided. 
The  insect  last  described  belong  to  one  of  these  sub- 
genera {Apkrophora  of  Germar),  m  which  the  head  has  the 
posterior  margin  concave,  and  the  ocelli  are  more  widely 
separated  than  in  the  genus  Cercopii  as  now  restricted.  The ' 
characters  of  some  other  sub*genera  will  be  found  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Traruaciiws 
qfthe  Bntomolnjgical  Society, 

The  genus  Ciecus  differs  m>m  Cercopii  principally  in  the 
species  having  the  seta  of  the  antenn»  articulated  and 
composed  of  five  joints ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  usually 
proiects. 

CICE'R,  a  genus  of  leguminous  or  fikbaoeous  i^nts, 
allied  to  the  v^b.  A  five-lobed  calyx  which  proiects  on 
tbe  upper  side,  and  an  inflated  two-seeded  pod  with  tuber- 
culated  seeds,  ^ve  its  character.  One  species,  Cicer  arie- 
tinum,  the  Chick  pea,  a  native  of  Sgjrpt  and  the  Levant, 
is  eultivated  in  the  south  of  F^rance  for  its  seeds,  which  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  a  ram's  head.  They  have  for 
ages  been  a  common  food  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world, 
but  their  taste  is  unpleasant  to  Europeans.  It  is  an  annual, 
and  bears  pale  violet  soUtary  flowers.  Two  or  three  other 
ipecies  are  known  to  botanists. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  Cicer  arie- 
iinum  is,  that  duriuj^  the  heats  of  summer  its  leaves  and 
stem  exude  little  viscid  drops,  which,  on  evaporation,  leave 
behind  ciystals,  nearly  pure,  of  oxalic  acid.  Its  flrateftil 
refri^eratinz  qualities  are  owing  to  this  acid.  Persons 
who  walk  tnroogh  the  fields  where  it  grows,  with  common 
leather  shoes,  find  them  destroyed  by  the  acid.  Those 
who  are  predisposed  to  calculous  complaints  should  avoid 
its  excessive  use,  either  as  a  salad  or  boiled.  The  frequent 
use  of  this  vegetable,  or  any  other  abounding  with  oxaUc 
acid,  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  oxalate  of  Ume,  or 
mulberry  calculus,  in  the  bladder,  which  is  the  most  painfiil, 
and  the  least  influenced  by  internal  treatment  (See  Ma- 
jendie  on  Gravel,  2nd  French  edit.) 

CI'CERO,  MARCUS  TULLIUS,  was  bom  at  Arpinum 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  106  B.C.,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Ccepio  and  C.  Atilius  Sorranus,  and  was  thus  a  few 
months  older  than-  Pompey,  who  was  bom  on  the  last  day 
of  September  in  the  same  year.  [Arpinum.]  The  family 
ieat  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  stream  Fibrenus 
(fi'ome  della  posts),  near  its  junction  with  the  Liris  (Oarig- 
hno),  where  the  stream  of  the  Fibrenus  dividing,  forms  an 
t>hnd  and  cascade,  the  scenery  of  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  dialogue  at  the  beginnins^  of  the  second  book  *  De 
leg:ibus.*  The  villa  Ciceronis  is  now  occupied  as  a  Domi- 
ni/^n  convent 

The  grandfather  of  Cicero  was  living  here  at  the  time  of 
bis  birt^  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  influence  at 
Arpinum>  where,  on  a  petty  scale,  the  politieid  disputes 
formed  a  counterpart  to  those  at  Rome.  The  old  man  seems 
to  have  entertained  the  same  views  of  public  polity  as  his 
6on,  and  vehemently  opposed  the  introauction  of  the  vote 
by  ballot  into  the  muniapal  proceedings  at  Arpinum,  when 
a  law  to  that  effect  was  proposed  by  one  Gratidius,  whose 
family  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Marii,  and  whose 
sister,  it  may  be  observed,  was  the  wife  of  old  Cicero,  and 
consequently  the  grandmother  of  the  orator.  The  matter 
m  dispute  vras  referred  to  the  consul  Scaurus  at  Rome,  who 
expr^Fed  his  regret  that  a  man  of  old  Cicero*s  energy  should 
have  preferred  to  exert  his  talents  in  a  petty  corporation 
nther  than  on  the  great  theatre  at  Rome.  Tnere  is  like- 
wise a  characferistio  saying  of  his  recorded  by  his  grandson, 
that  the  men  of  his  day  were  like  Syrian  slaves, — the  more 
(Sroek  they  knew  the  weater  knaves  they  were,— an  obser- 
r%tion  probably  aimea  at  his  opponent  Gratidius,  who  was 
wen  acquainted  with  that  lan^age.  This  Marcus  Cicero 
had  two  8ons»  Marcus  and  Lucius.  The  younger  of  these, 
together  wiih  his  uncle  Gratidius,  who  was  killed  there, 
served  under  Antony  the  orator  in  his  government  ofCi- 
lida.  Lucius  left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  his 
ooonn  Cicero  was  much  attached,  and  whose  death  he  de- 
plores in  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  Atticus. 

Marcus  Cicero,  the  father  of  the  orator,  though  he  was  on 
Ultimate  terms  with  die  leading  men  of  the  times,  was  com- 
plied, hy  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  to  live  in  retirement; 


but  this  enabled  him  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  two  sons  Marcus  and  Quintus.  His  wife 
Helvia  had  a  brother,  Aculeo,  the  intmiate  firiend  cf  X^. 
Crassus,  a  man  equally  distinguished  for  his  oratory  and  the 
public  offices  he  had  held;  and  the  two  sons  of  Aculeo,  with 
their  cousins  the  young  Ciceros,  received  their  education 
together  under  teachers  selected  by  Orossus.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  probably  that  we  must  attribute  the  special 
direction  of  Cicero's  talents  to  the  study  of  oratory.  He 
was  afterwards  removed  by  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  assistance  of  Greek  instructors,  more  particularly 
the  poet  Arohias,  who  was  Uvine  under  the  roof  of  L.  Lu- 
cuUus.  As  soon  as  he  had  exchanged  the  bOy*s  dress  for 
the  t<m,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Mucius  Scse- 
vola,  the  augur,  and  &ther-in-law  of  his  father's  friend 
Crassus,  and  upon  his  death  attached  himself  to  thepontifox 
of  the  same  name,  who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in 
his  knowledse  of  law,  and  added  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments conmerable  powers  of  eloquence.  While  Cicero  was 
thus  preparing  himself  for  the  forum,  he  relieved  the  se- 
verity of  his  legal  and  philosophical  studies  by  an  intermix- 
ture of  poetry.  Even  as  a  boy  he  had  composed  a  poem 
called  '  Pontius  Glaucus,'  which  was  extant  in  Plutarch's 
time,  and  he  now  translated  the  *  Phssnomena*  of  Aratus 
into  Latin  verse,  besides  writing  two  original  poems,  one 
called  'Marius,'  in  honour  of  his  fellow-townsman,  which 
received  the  commendation  of  ScoDvola,  and  another  entitled 
'  Limon.*  But  he  was  now  airived  (b.c.  89)  at  the  age  when 
he  was  called  by  the  laws  of  his  country  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  he  served  his  first  campaiim  in  the  Marsic  war 
under  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  fiither  of  the  great  Pompey, 
and  was  present  when  Sulla  captured  the  Samnite  camp  be- 
fore Nola.  Tbe  termination  of  the  Marsic  war  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  attending  the 
lectures  of  two  distinguished  Greek  philosophers ;  first  Philo, 
who  then  preai^  over  the  Academy,  and  soon  ^(er  Apollo- 
nius  Molo  of  Knodos,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  arms  of  Mithridates.  This  prince  had  been  long 
watching  for  an  opportimity  of  attacking  the  authority  of 
Rome.  The  late  civil  war  in  Italy  had  induced  him  to  throw 
off  all  disguise.  He  had  overran  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia,  and  was  already  master  of  nearly  all  Greece,  when  the 
Romans  concluded  the  war  with  their  Italian  allies,  with 
the  intention  of  opposing  their  formidable  enemy  in  the  East 
But  unhappily  that  which  should  have  led  to  u  union  of 
their  strength  was  the  cause  of  divisions  still  more  disas- 
trous. The  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was 
disputed  between  old  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  led  to  a  series 
of  civil  commotions.  Sulla  however,  who  was  at  the  lime 
consul,  had  the  important  province  of  that  war  allotted  to 
him.  The  appointment  excited  the  furious  opposition  of 
the  Marian  party,  and  Sulla  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  his  party  at  Rome  but  by  bloodshed  and  pro- 
scription. His  departure  for  the  Mithridatic  war  was  the 
signal  for  re-action,  and  Marius  re-entered  Rome  (b.  c.  87) 
with  the  support  of  the  consul  Cinna,  and  put  to  death  aU 
the  most  distingui^ed  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who 
were  unable  to  make  their  escape  to  Sulla's  army  in  Attica 
Cicero's  schoolfellow  Pomponius  was  probably  one  of  the 
fugitives,  for  he  left  Rome  about  this  period,  and  by  a  twenty 
years'  residence  in  Athens  acquired  the  surname  of  Atti- 
cus. Of  Cicero*s  pursuits  during  the  three  or  four  next  years 
little  more  is  known  than  that  he  wrote  some  rhetorical 
works,  which  dissatisfied  his  maturer  judgment ;  probably 
the  work  entitled  '  De  Im-entione,*  besides  translatinfr  the 
'  CBconomics'  of  Xenophon,  and  several  dialo^es  of  Plato. 
He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  both  m  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  received  instruction  in  philosophy  and  logic  from 
the  stoic  Diodotus,  whom  we  find  afterwards  living  under 
his  roof,  where  in  fact  he  died,  leaving  his  property  to 
Cicero.  He  had  also  a  second  opportunity  of  hearing  Molo 
at  Rome,  when  the  philosopher  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
remind  the  senate  of  the  services  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
late  war  against  Mithridates.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  (b.c. 
81),  when  Sutta  had  extinguished  all  the  democratic  ele- 
ments of  the  Roman  constitution,  Cicero  made  his  first  ap 
pnearance  as  an  advocate.  The  speech  in  fovour  of  Quino- 
tins,  though  not  the  first  he  delivered,  is  the  earliest  of 
those  which  are  now  extant.  In  the  following  year  his 
voice  was  first  heard  in  the  foram  in  defence  of  Sextus 
Roscius  of  Ameria,  on  a  charge  of  parricide.  The  sub 
ject  matter  of  the  trial  was  intimately  mixed  ud  with  the 
late  civil  dissensions,  so  that  it  attracted  much  public  atteO'* 
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tioii.  Cicero  ftiUy  prepared  himself  for  the  occasion,  and 
produced  so  powerful  an  impression,  that,  to  use  hit  own 
words,  the  public  voice  at  once  placed  him  among  the  first 
orators  of  Rome.  When  be  had  spent  two  years  in  the 
severe  duties  of  iiis  profession,  the  delicacy  of  his  health  led 
him  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  Rome.  He  first  visited 
Athens  (B.C.  79),  where  he  devoted  six  months  to  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  the  most  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  old 
Academy.  He  also  attended  Phseurus  and  Zeno  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  in  company  with  his  Mend  Atticus,  and 
practised  declamation  under  the  directions  of  an  able  rhe- 
torician,  named  Diogenes,  of  Syria.  He  next  traversed  the 
whole  Roman  province  of  Asia,  still  cultivating  his  favourite 
pursuit  of  oratory  under  the  first  teachers  of  that  country ; 
and  then  crossed  over  into  Rhodes,  where,  fur  the  third 
time,  he  placed  himself  under  Molo,  and  derived  consider- 
able benefit  from  his  instruction,  in  correcting  the  redun- 
dancy of  his  style,  and  moderating  the  vehemence  of  his 
voice  and  action.  He  studied  philosophy  likewise  under 
Poaidunius. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  7  7,  after  a  two  years'  absence,  durin^^  which 
Sulla  had  died,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  and  mamed  Te- 
rentia,  whose  rank  and  station  in  society  we  x]iay  estimate 
by  the  fact  that  her  sister  Fabia  was  one  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins. He  applied  himself  again  with  zeal  to  the  law  courts 
and  the  forum,  in  which  at  this  time  the  most  distinguished 
orators  were  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Hortensius ;  but  next  to 
them  stood  Cicero,  whose  services  were  in  constant  demand 
for  causes  of  the  highest  importance.  But  independently 
of  the  reputation  he  was  acquiring,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
open  ill  j^  the.  way  to  the  political  honours  of  his  country ; 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  76  the  three  first  orators  of  Rome,  CoUa,  Hortensius,  and 
Cicero,  were  successful  candidates  for  the  several  offices  of 
consul,  ndile,  and  queestor,  which  they  respectively  filled  in 
the  following  year.  The  provinces  of  the  <|p8estors  being 
distributed  to  them  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  fell  to  Cicero^ 
share,  or  rather  the  western  portion  of  that  island,  which  had 
Lilyb»um  for  its  chief  town ;  the  whole  island  being  under 
the  government  of  S.  Peducseus  asprsetor,  with  whom  Cicero, 
and  above  all  Atticus,  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy, until  Peducffius  fell  with  Pansa  at  the  battle  before 
Mutina.  Sicily  was  one  of  the  granaries,  &s  it  were,  of 
Rome,  and  thequGDstor*s  chief  employment  in  it  was  to  sup- 
ply corn  for  the  use  of  the  city ;  and  as  there  happened 
to  be  a  peculiar  scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  public  quiet  to  send  large  and  speedy  supplies. 
This  task  Cicero  accomplished,  he  tells  us,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  parties  in 
the  province.  In  the  hours  of  leisure  he  employed  him- 
self, as  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  studies ;  so  that  on  his 
return  from  Sicily  his  abilities  as  an  orator  were,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  in  their  full  perfection  and  maturity. 
Before  he  left  Sicily  he  made  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  gra- 
tified himself  by  a  visit  to  Syracuse,  where  he  discovered 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  which  had  been  lost  si^ht  of  by 
his  countrymen,  and  was  found  overgrown  with  briers.  He 
came  away  from  the  island  extremely  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration,  and  flattering  himself  that  all 
R  jme  was  celebrating  his  praise.  In  this  imagination  he 
landed  at  Puteoli,  and  was  not  a  little  mortified  on  being 
asked  by  the  first  friend  he  mot, '  How  long  he  had  left 
Rome,  and  what  news  he  brought  firom  thence?*  This 
mortification  however  led  him  to  reflect  that  the  people  of 
Rome  had  dull  oars,  but  quick  eyes ;  so  that  from  this  mo- 
ment he  resolved  to  stick  close  to  the  forum,  and  to  live 
pernetually  in  the  view  of  his  codntrymen. 

VomyQy  was  at  this  time  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain.  Nicomedos,  king  of  Bithyuia,  soon 
afcer  di«<i,  leaving  the  stran'^e  legacy  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
Romans ;  and  the  king  of  Pontus,  ever  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  dissensions  of  the  Romans,  and  justified  on  the 
{Hvhvni  occasion  by  the  Bithynian  intrigue,  renewed  his 
lustilitios  by  a  double  invasion  of  Bithyiiia  and  Asia.  The 
two  consults  LuruUus  and  Cotta,  were  both  sent  to  oppose 
him :  and  wliile  the  arms  of  Rome  were  thus  employed  in 
the  difTurent  extreinitios  of  the  empire,  a  still  more  alarm- 
ing war  (li.c.  73)  broke  out  at  homo,  which  originating 
with  some  glailiators  led  to  an  extensive  insurrection  of  the 
slaves,  and  undurthu  able  conduct  of  8|»rtacus  threatonod 
the  very  existence  of  the  statu.  During  this  turbulent  pe- 
riod Cicero  pemeverod  in  a  clo»e  attvndanco  upon  the 
ibrum,  tliough  none  of  the  speeches  which  he  then  duli- 


vered  ha;ire  been  preserved,  excepting  those  which  relate  to 
the  prosecution  against  Verres.  Peducsaus  had  been  suc- 
ceeded, after  one  year's  government  of  Sicily,  by  Sacerdo^ 
and  he,  after  the  same  interval,  by  Verres ;  for  it  was  m  prin- 
ciple of  Roman  policy  to  give  to  as  many  as  pouible  a  share 
in  the  plunder  of  the  provinces ;  though  oocasioiially  supe- 
rior infiueace.  not  the  merit  of  the  inaividual,  led  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  government  for  two  or  even  three  years. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Verres,  who  during  three  years 
made  the  Sicilians  feel  all  those  evils  in  their  worst  form 
which  the  Roman  principles  of  provincial  administration  in 
bad  hands  were  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  Cicero  bad 
many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  his  endeavours  to  subject 
the  criminal  to  the  punishment  of  his  crimes.  In  the  fir^t 
place  the  judices  (jury),  under  the  law  of  Sulla,  would  con- 
sist exclusively  of  senators ;  that  is,  of  those  who  nad  a  direct 
interest  in  protecting  provincial  mal-administration.  More- 
over at  the  very  outset  there  started  up  a  ri^'al  in  one  Cceci- 
lius,  who  had  been  c^usestor  under  Verres,  and  claimed  a 
preference  to  Cicero  in  the  task  of  impeaching  him.  A  pre- 
vious suit,  technically  called  a  divinatio,  was  necessarv  to 
decide  between  the  rival  prosecutors.  Cicero  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  jury  that  his  opponent's  object  was,  to  use 
another  technical  term,  prcvaricaito ;  that  is,  to  screen 
the  criminal  by  a  sham  prosecution.  This  previous  point 
being  settled  in  his  favour,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Sicily  to 
examine  witnesses  and  collect  facts  to  support  the  indict- 
ment, taking  his  cousin  Lucius  Cicero  to  assist  him.  Fifty 
days  were  spent  in  their  progress  through  the  island,  in 
which  he  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  new  pmtor 
Metellus,  who  was  endeavouring,  with  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  at  home,  to  defeat  the  prosecution.  On  his  return 
to  Home  he  found  it  necessary  to  guard  against  all  the  arts 
of  delav  which  interest  or  money  could  procure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  postponing  the  trial  to  the  next  year,  when  Horten- 
sius and  Metellus  were  to  be  consuls,  andMeteUus's  brother 
one  of  the  prcetors,  in  which  character  he  might  have  pre- 
sided as  judge  on  the  trial.  Cicero  was  induced  therefore 
to  waive  the  privilege  of  employing  twenty  days  in  the  accu- 
sation ;  and  a  single  speech  on  the  5th  of  August,  follow  c<l 
by  an  examination  of  hU  witnesses  and  the  production  vf 
documental^  evidence,  produced  an  impression  so  unfa\our« 
able  to  Verres,  that  even  his  advocate  Hortensius  v^os 
aba.shed,  and  Verres  ^vent  forthwith  into  exile. 

The  five  other  speeches  against  Verres,  in  which  Ci(  ero 
enters  into  the  details  of  his  charges,  were  never  actually 
spoken,  if  we  may  believe  the  commentator  upon  these  ora- 
tions— who  passes  under  the  name  of  Asconius — but  were 
written  subsequently  at  his  leisure ;  partly  perhaps  to  sub- 
stantiate his  charges  before  the  public,  but  still  more  as 
specimens  of  what  he  could  do  in  the  character  of  an  arru- 
ser,  which  he  did  not  often  sustain. 

Though  a  verdict  was  given  against  Verres  by  the  van 
of  senators,  yet  the  past  misconduct  of  that  order  in  their 
judicial  capacity  had  been  so  glaring  that  the  public  indig- 
nation called  for  the  election  of  censors,  whose  ofEi/rc  had 
slept  for  some  years;  and  the  magistrates  so  appointed 
erased  from  the  roll  of  the  senate  sixty-four  of  that  body,  c\< 
pressly  on  the  ground  of  judicial  corruption.  To  remedy  the 
evil  for  the  future  a  new  law  was  passed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  prstor  Aurelius  Cotta,  hence  called  the  ifx  Aureit*:, 
by  which  the  equiles  (knights)  and  certain  of  the  commonei » 
(tribuni  eerarit)  were  associated  with  the  senators  in  the  con- 
stitution of  public  juries.  It  was  subsequent  to  the  enact* 
mcnt  of  this  law  that  Cicero  made  the  speeches  in  defen^-e  if 
Q.  Roscius,  M.  Fonteius,  and  A.  Ctncina.  The  first  of  the:  v 
iKHs  the  celebrated  actor,  whose  name  has  since  become  piu 
verbial.  The  suit  grew  out  of  a  compensation  which  had  oexu 
made  for  the  death  of  a  slave,  whom  Roscius  had  educated  ui 
his  own  profession.  M.  Fonteius  was  the  object  of  a  proM*^ 
cution  for  extortion  and  peculation  (tie  recetundis)  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  must  have  been  guilty,  il 
we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  of  his  advocated  speech 
which  iiave  come  down  to  us.  The  cause  of  Cecina  was  of  • 
private  nature,  and  turned  entirely  u^ion  dry  points  of  law. 
The  aodileship  of  Cicero  (b.c.  69)  had  little  of  that  magnifi- 
cence which  was  so  commonly  displayed  in  this  office,  but  it 
gave  the  Sicilians  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  gratitude 
to  the  prosecutor  of  Verres,  by  supplies  for  the  public  festi- 
vals. After  an  interval  of  two  years  Cicero  entered  upon  the 
office  of  prater  (b.c.  66),  and  it  fell  opportunely  to  his  lot 
to  preside  in  the  court  of  extortion ;  a  court  eipecially  pro>- 
vidod  against  that  ordinary  offence  in  the  administnttwo  of 
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leac^ue  in  the  ronsuUhip,  was  recalled  from  the  province  of 
Macedunia,  where  he  had  presided  for  two  years,  and  had 
to  defend  himself  against  au  impeachment  for  (he  gross 
rapacity  of  which  he  had  heen  guilty.  This  province  had 
orii^inally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Cicero,  who  took  credit  on 
ii;any  occasions  for  his  disinterestedness  in  transferring  the 
luciative  appointment  to  his  colleague.  He  omitted  to 
state  that  there  was  a  secret  agreement  between  them,  by 
which  Antonius  bound  himself  to  make  a  pecuniary  return 
to  Cicero ;  and  the  extortion  of  which  the  proconsul  had 
heen  guilty  was  in  part  owing  to  this  obligation.  The  very 
day  on  which  Antonius  was  condemned  was  marked  by  an 
event  still  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Cicero — the  adoption 
of  Clodius,  his  enemy,  into  a  plebeian  family.  The  object  of 
this  ceremony  was  to  render  Clodius  eligible  to  the  tri- 
bunate, from  which,  as  a  patrician,  he  was  excluded ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  obstacle  removed  than  lie  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  without  opposition.  After 
some  little  manotuvring,  the  cause  and  object  of  which  are 
not  very  intelligible,  ne  made  public  advertisement  of 
several  new  laws,  which  were  all  aimed  at  the  authority  of 
the  senate;  and  among  them  was  one  to  tlie  effect  that 
whoever  took  the  life  of  a  citizen  unoondemned  and 
without  a  trial  should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water. 
Although  Cicero  was  not  named  in  this  law,  it  was  so  evi< 
dently  aimed  at  him,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  at  once 
to  decide  upon  the  cour!»e  he  would  pursue.  Some  recom- 
mended him  to  resist  the  law  by  force,  but  when  he  found 
that  Pompeywas  unwilling  to  support  him,  he  took  the 
advice  of  his  friends  Cato  and  Hortensius,  which  coincided 
with  the  views  of  Atticus,  and  leaving  the  field  to  his 
adversaries,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  leaving  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  March  (b.c.  58),  he  proceeded  to  Vibo 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  but  from  this 
he  was  prohibited  by  the  governor,  Virgilius,  although  lie 
was  of  the  same  political  party,  and  was  under  obligations 
to  Cicero.  He  received  anout  the  same  time  information 
from  R4}me  that  a  special  law  had  been  passed,  which 
forbade  him  to  appear  within  a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Under  these  circumstances  he  changed  his  route, 
and  proceeded  first  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  hospi- 
tably entertained  for  some  weeks,  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
He  then  crossed  over  to  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Plancius,  the  queestor  of  the  pronnce,  and  con- 
ducted by  him  to  Thessalonica.  The  conduct  of  Cicero  in 
his  exile  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
whose  mind  had  been  so  extravagantly  elated  in  prosperity. 
He  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  despondency ;  spoke  of  his 
best  friends  as  enemies  in  disguise,  not  even  sparing  Atticus 
and  Cato ;  and  so  completely  lost  the  control  of  his  feelings 
and  his  conduct,  that  his  mind  was  supposed  to  be  deranged. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  friends  at  Rome,  whose  fidelity  he 
doubted,  were  actively  engageil  in  taking  measures  fbr  his 
recall.  Already  on  the  1st  of  June  an  unsuccessful  motion 
was  made  in  the  senate  to  that  effect.  The  election,  too, 
of  his  friend  Lontulus  Spinther  to  the  consulate,  offered  a 
brighter  prospect  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  in  the  interval 
there  occurred  a  little  incident  which  gave  him  fresh  un- 
oHsine^s.  Some  of  his  enemies  had  published  an  oration, 
which  he  had  composed  some  years  before  in  an  angry 
moment,  airainst  an  eminent  senator,  and  had  shown  pri- 
\uu»\y  t«i  hiH  intimate  friends.  Its  appearance  at  so  unto- 
wurd  a  inoiii«»nt  alarmed  Cicero,  who  imagined  it  had  been 
tU'irtu-^,  and  he  wrote  to  Atticus  requesting  him  to  disavow 
If.  *  fortunately,'  ►ays  he.  *  I  never  had  any  public  dispute 
vith  him,  and  as  the  spee^'h  is  not  written  with  my  usual 
iitn.l  I  Inn  k\  on  may  C4>nvince  the  world  that  it  is  a  forgery.* 
'l'hv,ttrfU  the  end  of  tlie  year  his  residence  at  Thessalonica 
},i^  :tun:  di>:t'/r«'cab!e  to  him,  and  indeed  he  thought  dan- 
yi-t'n.^.  II  u  «jiu?my  Piso  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
j»I.ii  I  J  liiisi,  and  the  troops  who  were  to  serve  under  him 
yit'Tf  :itnu/ly  i'XfM««t«?<l.  Kven  before  this,  some  of  the 
w  "rtii],\n'»'*  of  Cat  ill m*.  who  were  living  in  Macedonia  as 
•f>  ;.«••,  lia/1  U-en  plotting,  it  was  said,  against  the  life  of 
C.«  <.'fo.     He  tlii'refore  found  it  safer  to  remove  to  Dyrrha- 
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chium,  where  ho  had  ff'iends,  although  it  fell  within  tlie 
distance  prohibited  by  the  law.  Hie  reaidence  upon  tbw 
coast  afforded  an  opportunity  likewise  for  an  interview  with 
his  friend  Atticus,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  z 
favourite  estate  near  Buthrotum.  While  Cicero  was  ha- 
rassing himself  with  perpetual  fears  and  ^uspiciona,  lu^ 
cause  was  proceeding  prosperously  at  Rome.  The  tri- 
bunate of  Clodius  terminated  in  December;  the  new 
tribunes  were,  almost  without  exception,  friendly  to  lu« 
recall ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  new  con  Mil 
Lentulus  moved  the  senate  for  his  restoration.  His  op- 
ponents, however,  were  not  yet  driven  from  the  field.  The 
tribunitial  veto  was  employed  more  than  once  to  check  the 
proceeding.  Scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  dis^praced  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Yet  at  last,  on  the  25th  of  May,  a  decree 
in  his  favour  passed  the  senate;  and  on  the  4th  of  Augtt-t 
a  law,  in  confirmation  of  the  decree,  was  carried  by  the 
people  in  the  great  meeting  of  the  Centuries.  Cicero,  in 
anticipation  of  these  measures,  had  embarked  for  Italy  on 
the  very  day  the  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  and  landed 
the  next  day  at  Brundisium,  where  he  was  received  by  bi^ 
daughter  Tullia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  profuse 
in  the  honours  they  paid  him,  and  when  the  news,  tnat  the 
law  had  passed  the  Centuries,  summoned  him  to  Rom<f. 
the  inhabitaiits  of  the  cities  through  which  he  pav-t-^i 
flocked  in  crowds  to  congratulate  him. 

Cicero's  return  was,  what  he  himself  calls  it,  the  be^nnins 
of  a  new  life  to  him.    He  had  been  made  to  feel  m  wh;i' 
hands  the  weight  of  power  lay,  and  how  dangerous  it  wa&  t>> 
lean  on  the  support  of  his  aristocratical  friends.     Poin])N>% 
had  served  him  on  the  late  occasion  of  his  recall  from  ex  i  r 
and  had  acted  with  the  concurrence  of  Caesar,  so  that  i 
was  a  point  of  gratitude  as  well  as  prudence  to  be  ii.*  t#> 
observant  of  them  than  he  had  hitherto  been.    To  i) 
former  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  showing  his  u^rr 
titude  by  proposing  that  he  should  be  commissioned   f 
provide  for  a  better  supply  of  corn  at  Rome,  where  the  i  f» 
usual  price  of  bread  had  already  occasioned  serious  dis- 
turbances.   For  this  purpose  he  recommended  that  Poir.j «  » 
should  be  invested  with  absolute  power  over  all  the  pi  1»  . 
stores  and  corn-rents  of  the  empire  for  five  years.     1 !  • 
proposition  was  readily  accepted,  and  a  vote  parsed  ll.u*    ■ 
law  to  that  effect  should  be  brought  before  the  people.   1 1  < 
law  was  favourably  received  by  all  parties,  and  Pi.mpey  nnn.t  . 
the  proposer  of  the  law  the  first  among  his  fifleen  a-M  i   i  '. 
commissioners,  an  appointment  which  the  latter  ar<()i.  ^ 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  should  not  be  called  awu)  t't   ..i 
Rome.    Meanwhile  although  Cicero  was  re-tot td   .o  1  i 
formei*  dignity,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  restiiuti«  i.  ♦  i 
his  property.    The  chief  delay  was  about  his  house  i  n    i  • 
Palatine  Hill,  which  Clodius  had  contrived  to  alienate«ii>  r.  • 
hoped,  irretrievably,  by  demolishing  the  building  and  fk«   - 
eating  a  temple  upon  the  ground  to  the  goddess  Libti  > 
The  senate  therefore  could  only  make  a  provisional  dciti  r. 
that  if  the  college  of  priests  discharged  the  ground  i.<  1 1 
the  claims  of  religion,  the  consuls  should  make  a  coutia  • 
for  rebuilding  the  house.    Tlie  pontifical  college  was  ur 
cordingly  summoned  to  hear  the  cause  on  the  last  da>  •  : 
September,  and  Cicero  personally  addressed  them    in   a 
speech  which  he  himself  considered  one  of  his  happiest 
elforts,  and  which  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  place  as  a  ^]H•  ;- 
men  of  eloquence  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  youth,     i  li. 
speech,  however,  which  now  occupies  a  place  amone  i^.^ 
works,  under  the  title  Pro  Domo  sua  apud  Potitiflces,  a^ 
well  as  those  bearing  the  names  of  De  Harun^cum  /.'•  - 
sponsis,  post  fieditum  in  Senatti,  and  Ad  Qutiitn  y  t 
Ueditum^  all  professing  to  have  been  delivered  durini*  il.  > 
year,   have  been  pronounced  by  the  ablest  critics  to  l*- 
spurious.    The  college  gave  a  verdict  in  terms  someu  h  . ' 
evasive ;  but  the  senate  concluded  the  matter  by  a  di>iin«  : 
vote  in  Cicero's  favour ;  and  the  consuls  immedittel}    )    : 
the  decree  in  execution  by  estimating  the  damage  whi. !. 
had  been  done  to  Cicero's  property.    In  this  estimate  ]>  ^ 
villas  near  Tusculimi  and  Formim  were  included.    But  \\  •• 
estimation  was  far  below  what  Cicero  thought  himself  c  • 
titled  to,  and  he  attributed  this  injustice  to  the  ica)ous\  >.f 
the  aristocracy,  who,  as  they  had  formerly  clipped   hj. 
wings,  80  were  now  unwilling  that  they  should  grow  agan.. 
Scarcely  had  the  house  upon  the  Palatine  beeun  to  n>i\ 
when  a  mob,  instigated,  according  to  Ciceio,  by  Clodiu>«  a- 
tacke<l  the  workmen,  and  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  adjoint?  .: 
house,  in  which  his  brother  Quintus  lived.    This  not  u  vs 
only  one  of  many  which  at  this  time  disgraced  the  citi. 
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liik>»  M  well  as  Clodius,  had  bis  armed  bands,  and  was 
avowedly  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  murdering  Clodius ; 
while  Cicero  himself  appears  as  a  party  in  a  forcible  attack 
upon  the  Capitol  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  carrying 
off  the  brazen  tablets  on  which  the  law  of  lus  exile  had 
been  engraved.  One  of  those  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  disturbances  was  P.  Sextius,  who,  in  his  tribunate,  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  for  these  disturbances  the  following  year, 
when  Cicero,  in  gratitude,  undertook  his  defence,  and  ob- 
tained an  acquittal ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  mere  verdict, 
he  the  next  day  made  a  furious  attack  in  the  senate  upon 
a  senator,  Vatinius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  wit- 
nesses against  Sextius.  Cicero  was  less  fortunate  in  his 
defence  of  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  who  was  prosecuted  about 
the  same  time  for  bribery  in  the  last  election  of  predtors. 
In  the  same  year  he  gratified  his  powerful  friends  Pompey 
and  Cnsar  by  appearing  as  the  advocate  of  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus«  a  native  of  Gades,  who  had  received  the  citizenship 
of  Rome.  The  legality  of  his  franchise  was  the  subject- 
matter  of  tlie  trial.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  Cicero 
fo  closely  allied  as  he  was  at  this  time  with  Cse^iar,  on  whom 
he  had  showered  his  abuse  on  nearly  every  occasion ;  but 
the  fact  and  the  disgrace  of  it  are  acknowledged  by  himself 
repeatedly  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Atticus.  *  It  is  a  bitter 
pill,*  says  he, '  and  I  have  been  long  swallowing  it,  but  fare- 
well now  to  honour  and  patriotism.'  There  exist  two  other 
speeches  delivered  by  him  during  the  same  year:  one  of 
these  was  in  the  senate,  on  the  annual  debate  about  the 
appointments  to  the  provinces,  and  he  employed  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  m  a  furious  attack  on  the  private  lives 
and  public  conduct  of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  who  had  been 
the  consuls  at  the  time  of  his  exile,  and  had  assisted  his 
enemy  Qodius,  and  recommended  their  recall  from  the 
provinces  they  were  then  eoverning.  He  concluded  his 
harangue  by  defending  his  aUiance  with  Ceesar.  The  other 
speech  just  relerred  to  was  made  in  defence  of  C»lius,  a  man 
who  by  his  open  protiigary  and  unprincipled  conduct  was 
notorious  even  among  his  countrymen.  He  was  charged 
with  the  crime  of  procuring  the  murder  of  an  ambassador 
frum  Alexandria,  and  also  of  attempting  to  poison  a  sister 
of  Clodius.  Cslius  was  acquitted,  and  lived  for  many 
years  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Cicero ;  indeed  the  letters 
that  passed  between  them  constitute  a  whole  book  in  his 
miscellaneous  correspondence.  On  the  return  of  Piso  from 
his  government  of  Macedonia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
k»wing  year,  he  complained  of  the  attack  which  had  been 
made  upon  him  by  Cicero  in  the  debate  about  the  provinces. 
Cicero  replied  to  him  in  another  invective,  more  violent  than 
(be  former.  One  would  hope  that  the  speech  purporting  to 
Have  been  spoken  on  this  occasion  was  not  genume,  for  if 
it  is  no  one  can  read  it  without  awarding  to  Cicero  the 
\*me  among  orators  for  coarseness  and  personalitv ;  and  in 
fact  he  takes  credit  to  himself,  in  his  treatise  on  the  perfect 
orator  (Je  Oraiore)^  for  his  invective  powers. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  commenced  the 
treat  iJie  on  politics  (de  Republicd),  the  loss  of  which  the 
learned  had  long  regretted,  when  Angelo  Maio,  in  1823, 
discovered  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  Vatican 
Ubrary.  The  manuscript,  which  is  of  parchment,  contained 
a  treatise  on  the  Psalms,  in  a  small  distinct  character ;  but 
Maio  perceived  underneath  traces  of  a  larger  type,  in  which 
he  soon  recognised  the  style  of  Cicero,  and  the  matter,  nay 
e\en  the  title,  of  the  de  Republicd,  But  to  return  to  the 
narrative,  the  greater  part  of  the  year  54  b.c.  was  employed 
bv  Cicero  in  his  usual  occupation  of  defending  the  accused. 
*  Mot  a  day  passes/  says  he,  m  a  letter  to  his  brother,  *  without 
my  appearing  in  defbnce  of  some  one.'  Among  others,  he 
defeiMied  Messius,  one  of  Ciesar's  lieutenants,  who  was 
summoned  from  Gaul  to  take  his  trial ;  then  Drusus,  who 
was  accused  of  prevarication,  or  undertaking  a  cause  with 
the  intention  of  betraying  it ;  afVer  that,  Vatinius,  the  last 
year's  pnator,  and  i£milius  Scaurus,  one  of  the  consular 
candidates  at  the  time,  who  was  accused  of  peculation  in 
the  province  of  Sardinia ;  about  the  same  time  likewise  his 
old  mend  On.  Planrius,  who  had  received  him  so  generously 
n  his  exHe,  and  being  now  chosen  ssdile,  was  accused  by  a 
disappointed  competitor  of  bribery  and  corruption.  All  these 
were,  as  usual,  acquitted ;  but  the  orations  are  lost,  excepting 
the  one  which  he  delivered  in  favour  of  Plancius,  and  a  con- 
siderable fragment  of  that  for  Scaurus.  This  fragment  is 
another  of  the  discoveries  of  Maio,  who  found  it  in  the  year 
161^  witii  some  other  fragments  of  Cicero's  orations,  in  the 


Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  As  was  the  case  with  the  '  £M 
Republicd'  the  text  of  Cicero  had  been  obliterated  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  parchment  to  make  room  for  the  Latin  poem 
of  the  Christian  writer  Sedulius.  Cicero's  undertaking  the 
defence  of  Vatinius,  who  had  been  always  intimately  allied 
with  C®sar,  and  on  that  account  had  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion been  the  object  of  Cicero's  abuse,  his  personal  de- 
formity being  a  favourite  topic  of  raillery  witn  the  orator, 
at  once  surprised  and  offended  the  aristocratic  party.  They 
did  not  conceal  from  him  their  disgust,  and  Cicero  found  it 
necessary  to  make  what  defence  he  could  of  his  political 
tergiversation  in  a  long  and  ably  written  letter  to  his  friend 
Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia  {Ad 
Fam.  in  9).  The  compliment  of  an  epic  poem  addressed  to 
CsBsar  was  another  proof  of  the  change  in  his  political  views  ; 
but  a  still  more  decisive  piece  of  evidence  is  furnished  by 
his  conduct  in  relation  to  Gabinius,  who  returned  at  this 
time  from  his  government  of  Syria,  and  was  immediately 
overwhelmed  with  public  prosecutions.  Cicero  had  not 
forgotten  that  Gabinius,  as  one  of  the  consuls  at  the  time  of 
his  exile,  had  supported  his  enemy  Clodius;  and  he  had 
openly  avowed  his  opinion  of  his  crimes  in  Syria — crimes, 
too,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  included  murder,  pecu- 
lation, and  treason,  in  every  form ;  but  he  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  both  his  public  and  liis  private  feelings  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Pompey.  In  the  first  trial  he  was  called  as  a 
witness  against  Gabinius.  but  had  the  prudence  to  put  his 
evidence  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  the  accused.  In  the  second  he  became  still  bolder,  and 
appeared  as  his  advocate,  but  was  unable  to  save  him  from 
conviction,  fine,  and  banishment  The  speech  delivered 
by  Cicero  is  not  extant,  and  probably  was  never  published. 
There  is  preserved  however  the  speech  made  by  him  on 
the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  which  was  an  appendix 
to  that  of  Gabinius.  The  whole  estate  of  the  latter  had 
proved  insufficient  to  answer  the  damages  in  which  he  had 
been  cast ;  and  the  Roman  law,  in  such  a  case,  gave  the 
right  of  following  any  money  illegally  obtained  to  the  par- 
ties into  whose  hands  it  haa  passed.  Rabirius  had  acted 
at  Alexandria  as  the  agent  of  Grabinius  with  Ptolemy,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  said  to  have  received  part  of  the  ten 
thousand  talents  which  the  king  had  paid  the  Roman 
general  as  the  price  of  his  services.  As  this  trial  followed 
closely  upon  tne  preceding,  and  was  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  the  prosecutors  could  not  spare  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying  Cicero  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted. 
In  the  end  of  the  year  Cicero  consented  to  be  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  and  was  preparing  to  set  out 
thither,  when  he  was  induced  to  abandon  the  appointment 
on  perceiving  from  his  brother's  letters,  who  was  at  that  time 
servingin  Gdlia,  that  such  a  step  would  probably  give  umbrage 
to  CsDsar,  for  the  recent  death  of  Julia  had  already  broken 
the  chief  link  which  held  Caesar  and  Pompey  together.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  news  was  received  of 
the  death  of  Crassus  and  his  son  Publius,  with  the  total 
defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Parthians.  By  the  death  of 
young  Crassus  a  place  became  vacant  in  the  college  of 
augurs,  for  which  Cicero  declared  himself  a  candTdate. 
and  being  nominated  by  Pompey  and  Hortensius,  was 
chosen  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  col- 
lege. This  appointment  had  been  for  some  years  the 
highest  object  of  Cicero's  ambition;  and  the  addition  to 
his  dignity  was  of  service  to  him  at  this  time,  as  he  was 
putting  forth  all  his  influence  to  further  the  election  of  his 
friend  Milo  to  the  consulate.  The  constant  disturbances 
in  the  city  prevented  the  comitia  from  being  held  until  the 
year  was  closed,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  the  murder 
of  Clodius  by  one  of  Mile's  gladiators,  m  the  presence,  and 
at  the  command  too,  of  his  master,  placed  Milo  in  a  different 
position.  The  fUryof  the  people  at  the  death  of  their 
favourite  broke  out  in  the  most  violent  excesses,  which 
were  only  aggravated  by  the  endeavours  of  Milo's  powerful 
friends  to  screen  him  from  punishment.  These  disturb- 
ances were  at  last  quieted  by  the  appointment  of  Pompejr 
to  the  consulship,  who  was  armed  too  with  extraordinary 
powers  by  the  senate,  and  finally  Milo  was  brought  to  trial, 
condemned  in  spite  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  and  banished 
from  Italy.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  been  so  alarmed  on  the 
occasion,  by  the  presence  of  the  military  whom  Pompey 
had  stationed  around  the  court  to  prevent  any  violence, 
that  his  usual  powers  failed  him ;  and  indeed  the  speech 
which  is  found  among  his  works,  under  the  title  of  the 
defence  of  Milo,  is  very  far  fxom  being*  that- which  be 
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nrtiuilly  delivcrsd.  In  the  two  trials  of  Saufeius,  one  of 
Milo's  confidants,  which  fjrrew  out  of  the  same  affair,  Cicero 
was  more  suc(  essful ;  and  he  had  soon  after  some  amends 
for  the  loss  of  his  friend  in  the  condemnation  of  two  of  the 
tribunes,  who  had  been  their  common  enemies,  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  late  commotions.  One  of  these, 
T.  Miinatius  Plancus,  Cicero  himself  prosecuted,  which  is 
the  only  exception,  besides  that  of  Vcrres,  to  the  principle 
whi:h  he  laid  down  for  himself  of  never  acting  the  part  of 
an  accuser.  It  appears  to  have  been  soon  after  the  death 
of  Clodius  that  Ci(  ero  wrote  his  treatise  *  On  LawV  (de 
Legibus),  three  books  of  which  are  still  preserved;  but  the 
work  in  itsorii^inal  form  contained  probably,  like  the  *De 
Republica,'  to  which  it  is  a  kind  of  supplement,  as  many  as 
six  books,  for  antient  authors  have  quoted  from  the  fourth 
and  fifih.  But  the  civil  and  literary  pursuits  of  Cicero 
were  soon  interrupted  by  the  demand  for  his  scr^  ires  abroad. 
Among  the  different  laws  whit  h  Pompey  brought  forward 
for  checkiiiff  the  violence  and  corruption  which  the  can- 
didates employed  for  the  attainment  of  public  oftice,  was 
one  which  disqualified  all  fliture  consuls  and  prrotors  from 
holding  any  province  until  five  years  after  the  expiration  of 
their  magistracies.  But  before  the  law  passed,  Pompey 
procured  an  exception  for  himself,  gettin^i^  the  government 
of  Spain  and  Africa  continued  to  him  for  five  years  longer, 
while,  to  gratify  CsDsar  on  the  other  side,  Cicero,  at  the  spe- 
cial remiest  of  rompey,  induced  one  of  his  friends  ta  bnng 
forwaru  a  law  by  which  CsBsar's  presence  might  be  dispensed 
with  in  suing  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year. 
There  was  valid  ground  for  this  privilege  being  conferred 
upon  CsDsor  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Gallic  war,  where 
the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  would  have  been  seriously 
endangered  by  his  absence.  Thus  Cicero  and  Pompey  were 
tlie  chief  instruments  in  passing  the  very  law  whichthey  after- 
wards declared  unconstitutional  and  invalid,  and  so  brought 
upon  their  country  the  horrors  of  ciyil  war.  As  the  magistrates 
or  the  time  being  were  precluded  fVom  provincial  govern- 
ment by  Pompey^s  law,  it  was  provided  that  for  the  next 
period  of  five  years  the  senators  of  consular  and  prsetorian 
rank,  who  had  not  held  foreign  command  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  their  magistracies,  should  divide  the  vacant  provmces 
by  lot :  in  consequence  of  which.  Cicero  most  reluctantly 
undertook  the  government  of  Cilicia,  with  which  weie 
united  Pisidia,  Pamphyha,  Cyprus,  and  three  dioceses,  as 
they  were  called,  of  the  adjoining  province  Asia.  Thus 
Cicero  found  himself  in  the  very  position  which  it  had  ever 
been  one  of  his  chief  objects  to  avoid,  and  his  friends  were 
the  more  uneasy  as  that  quarter  of  the  empire  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Parthians  in  revenge  of  the  late  invasion  of 
their  territories  by  Crassus.  Under  these  circumstances 
Cicero  was  fortunate  in  having  among  his  lieutenants  two 
such  men  as  his  brother  and  Pontinius.  The  latter  had 
established  a  high  military  reputation  by  his  successes  and 
triumph  over  the  Allobroges,  while  the  merits  of  Quintus 
Cicero  as  a  soldier  had  been  proved  and  acknowledged  by 
Csesar  in  Gallia. 

Still  the  government  of  a  province  was  suited  neither  to 
the  taste  nor  the  talents  of  Cicero,  and  he  urged  all  his 
friends  before  his  departure,  as  well  as  in  nearly  evei7  letter 
he  subsequently  wrote,  not  to  allow  the  command  to  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  year  which  the  law  of  Pompey  required, 
or  the  year  itself  to  be  lengthened  out  Iw  the  caprice  of  the 
pontifical  college ;  for  the  length  of  the  Roman  year  at  this 
time  varied  according  as  it  was  the  pleasure  of  that  body  to 
insert  more  or  less  intercalary  days  in  the  month  of  February, 
and  the  Pontifices  were  guided  in  this  not  by  any  fixed  rule, 
but.  by  private  motives,  lengthening  or  shortening  the  year 
to  favour  a  friend  or  injure  an  enemy. 

Cicero  left  the  city  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Tarentum  paid  a  visit  to  Pompey,  with  whom  he 
had  a  conference  on  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs,  and  was 
assured  by  him  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them.  In  the  middle  of  June  he  proceeded  horn 
Brundisium  to  Corcyra  and  Actium,  thence  partly  by  land 
and  partly  by  water  to  Athens,  where  he  spent  ten  days,  and 
then  crossed  in  fifteen  days  to  Ephesus,  touching  at  several 
islands  on  the  way.  He  had  here  a  foretaste  of  the  duties 
he  would  have  to  perform ;  for  among  the  deputations  which 
waited  upon  him  at  his  landing  was  one  from  the  citizens 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  to  lay  before  him  their  complaints 
against  the  extortion  and  cruelty  of  a  Roman  citizen  named 
ocaptiiu^  who  had  claimed  fh>m  the  city  a  large  sum  upon 
a  bond*  together  with  an  accumulation  of  interest  at  the 


rate  of  forty-eight  per  cent. ;  and  who  had  used  the  nulitar^ 
authority  he  held  under  the  late  governor,  Appius,  to  bv 
sieee  the  senate  of  Salamis  in  their  council-room,  until  five 
had  died  of  stan  ation.  As  Brutus  had  recommemled  the 
interests  of  Scaptius  to  Appius,  who  was  hii  father-tn- 
law,  so  he  now  laboured  to  place  him  in  the  same  degree 
of  favour  with  Cicero,  and  was  seconded  in  this  suit  by  the 
letters  of  Atticus ;  but  the  extortion  raised  Cicero*s  indig- 
nation, and  he  resisted  the  claims  of  Scaptius,  though 
Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more  effectually,  at  la>t 
confessed  what  he  had  all  along  dissembled,  that  the  debt 
was  really  his  own,  and  Scaptius  only  his  agent  in  it. 

Cicero  however  was  the  friend  of  justice  up  to  a  ccrtaiu 
point  only,  for  when  he  refused  the  usurious  interest,  Scap- 
tius in  a  private  inter>icw  told  him  that  though  the  pi  iii- 
cipal  was  only  one  hundred  and  six  talents,  the  Salami- 
nians  through  some  mistake  belie\ied  it  to  be  two  hundred, 
and  suggested  that  Cicero  might  safely  give  an  award  for 
the  larger  sum.  Cicero  himself  gives  us  this  anecdote  in 
his  letters  to  Atticus  (v.  21),  adding  that  he  assented  to  the 
proposal,  but  was  unable  to  effect  the  object  because  he 
fbund  the  Salaminians  more  precisely  acquainted  with  the 
accounts  than  Scaptius  had  anticipated.  'Uiia  same  Bnitu>, 
whose  character  is  so  commonly  put  forward  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Roman  virtue,  had  applied  for  the  assiist- 
ance  of  Cicero  in  another  affair  of  a  nature  somewhat 
similar.  The  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  empty  coffei^ 
proved  how  dearly  he  paid  fi>r  the  protection  of  Uie  Roman 
senate,  owed  him,  he  said,  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  But 
Cicero  was  unable  to  render  him  the  least  assistance  in  the 
recovery  of  this  money,  as  the  king  owed  a  much  larger  sum 
to  Pompey,  whose  position  in  the  political  world  at  Rome 
gave  him  a  higher  claim,  and  yet  was  unable  to  pay  him 
me  fUU  interest  of  the  debt.  Tiiese  instances  affonl  a  giKvl 
example  of  the  miseries  which  resulted  from  the  Ruraan 
form  of  provincial  government.  But  Cilicia  had  felt  thc^c 
miseries  in  a  degree  more  than  usually  wexen  under  the 
late  governor  Appius,  the  traces  of  whose  extortion  were 
visible  every  where,  and  could  only  be  compared*  sa\» 
Cicero,  to  the  track  of  a  wild  beast  Indeed  he  found  em- 
ployment enough  in  healing  the  wounds  w  hich  Appius  had 
mliicted.  Cicero  appears  not  to  have  concealed  his  feelings 
upon  this  subject :  at  any  rate  the  accounts  which  reached 
Appius  lei  him  to  belioe  that  Cicero  was  encouraging  hi» 
enemies  at  Rome  in  their  determination  to  bring  him  to 
public  tri'ut ;  nor  could  he  believe  the  protestations  of  Ciceru 
to  the  contrary,  when  he  found  his  prosecutor  Dolabclla 
was  about  to  be  married  to  Cicero's  daughter.  He  a^ain 
expostulated,  but  Cicero  replied  to  his  complaints  by  <lisi- 
claiming  all  knowledge  of  any  such  matrimonial  negotiation, 
the  falsehood  of  which  is  demonstrable  from  the  lettvi^ 
which  he  wrote  at  the  same  |)eriod  to  Atticus.  But  Appn  » 
and  Pompey  were  allied  by  the  marriage  of  their  child nsi. 
and  the  latter  induced  Cicero  to  promise  everything  f.um 
the  province  that  could  be  of  service  to  the  accused,  ho  tli  ii 
the  guilty  governor  was  acquitted  without  ditliculty.  11  >c 
military  proceedings  of  Cicero  were  not  of  a  very  intere>;uj;; 
nature.  He  had  proceeded  at  once  on  his  arri\alin  tic 
province  to  the  south-eastern  frontier,  which  was  ihrvatcin  I 
by  the  Parthians ;  but  the  Roman  officer  who  comtuaiide-l 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Syria  had  so  completely  occi  - 
pied  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  Cicero*s  troops  ucxcr 
came  in  sight  of  them.  Being  unwilling  however  to  let  ibc 
army  return  into  winter-quarters  without  effecting  anythiitt:. 
he  attacked  some  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Amanus,  wh<.vM* 
position  had  hitherto  protected  them,  and  took  a  iiuiubiT  ff 
prisoners ;  while  his  troops  had  a  pretext  for  saluting  liini 
'imperator.'  He  was  also  successful  in  the  siege  oV  u 
robber-fort  called  Pindenissus,  for  which  his  friends  at 
Rome  obtained  him  the  honour  of  a  public  tlianksgi\  inc. 
His  other  senices  in  Cdicia  include  nothing  deser>ing  es- 
pecial notice,  and  he  was  happy  w  hen  the  year  of  his  ap- 
pointment expired,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  Italy.  Hv 
landed  at  Brundisium  towards  the  end  of  November,  dis- 
playing his  laurel-wreathed  fasces,  fur  his  friends*  and 
among  them  Pompey,  fiatteied  him  with  the  notion  that  U.s 
eminent  military  serxices  deserved  nothing  less  than  a 
triumph.  But  when  he  reached  Uie  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  found  mutters  of  a  more 
serious  nature  in  agitation.  Tlie  senate  had  just  passed  a 
decree  that  Cnsar  should  dismiss  his  army,  and  when  M. 
Antony  and  aiiotlier  tribune  opposed  their  veto  to  it.  pro- 
oeedod  to  that  vote  which  gave  tlie  consuls  and  other  mi^- 
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trmtes  a  power  above  all  the  laws.    Tlic  tnbunes  (led  to  tho 
camp  of  CzDsar,  who,  considcriii;;  this  decree  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  advanced  with  a  rapidity  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  arrangements  of  the  senate.    The  consuls 
tksd  from  Rome,  accompanied  in  their  Hight  by  Cicero  and 
the  leading  men  of  the  aristocracy,  in  the  hope  of  defending 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.    With  this  view  the 
principal  senators  had  particular  districts  assigned  to  them, 
Cicero  undertaking  to  gi^arl  tho  coast  south  of  Formise 
and  the  country  around  Capua ;  but  the  rapid  advance  of 
Ciesar  drove  Cicero  from  his  purpose.    He  disavowed  the 
military  engagement  he  had  undertaken  to  fulfil ;  made  dif- 
ferent excuses  for  not  joining  Porapey  in  his  march  to 
Bmndisium ;  and  f  nolly,  when  Ca>sar  made  himself  master 
of  Corfinium,  and  by  his  magnanimous  liberation  of  Len- 
tulus  Spinther,  and  other  senators,  gave  the  lie  to  those  re- 
ports of  his  cruel  intentions  which  his  enemies  industriou;5ly 
circulated,  Cicero  deemed  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Cajsar,  under  the  pretext  of  thank- 
ing him  for  his  generosity  to  his  friend  Lentulus.     In  the 
middle  of  March  Pompey  sailed  from  Bnmdisium,  abandon- 
ing Rome  and  Italy  to  his  opponent.    The  return  of  Ccesar 
from  Bnmdisium  to  the  capital  afforded  an  opportimity  for 
an  interview,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  stipulated  that 
Cicero  should  remain  in  Italy,  and  observe  a  strict  ncutralit}*. 
When  Caj:ar  proceeded  to  Spain  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
troops  under  Afranius,  he  left  Antony  in  command  of  Italy, 
with  especial  directions  to  watch  the  movements  of  Cicero, 
who,  residing  upon  the  coast,  occasionally  showed  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  to  slip  oiT  and  join  Pompey  in  Greece. 
This  vacillation  was  not  unobserved  by  Antony,  and  drew 
frt>m  him  a  monitory  letter ;  but  in  vain.    An  account  of 
some  temporary  success  obtained  by  Afranius  in  Spain, 
magnified  by  himself  and  injudicious  friends  into  a  certain 
prMpect  of  speedily  destro}ing  Ccesar  and  his  army,  led 
many  of  the  wavering  to  fly  from  Italy  to  the  ramp  in 
Greece.     Cicero  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these ;  at  any 
rate  he  made  his  escape  in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  met 
wiih  a  cold  welcome  ftom  the  army  of  the  senate.     He  was 
not  prcent  at  the  battle  of  Phar:'aHa,  having  stayed  behind 
af  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  received  the  news  of  that  de- 
rWwc  engagement,  and,  refusing  to  join  those  who  deter- 
mined to  cross  over  into  Africa  with  the  intention  of  still 
miintaining  tho  war,  he  again  committed  himself  to  the 
merry  of  the  conqueror,  and  landed  at  Brundisium  at  the 
end  of  O  'tober,  u.c.  4S.     Here  he  passed  many  miserable 
months,  the  laurels  upon  his  fasces  drawing  upon  him  an 
attention  which  he  would  gladly  h«ive  avoided,  while  the 
msws  of  Cajar's  dlfBculties  in  Egypt  and  the  successes  of 
the  Pompcians  in  Africa  again  inchnel  tlie  balance  of  the 
war.     All  this  thno  he  hod  received  no  intimat  i3n  of  pardon 
from  Ca»sar  him.^lf,  though  he  waj  assured  of  Iiis  ^afc!y 
by  CsDsar's  friends.     On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Pom- 
pcians ultimately  succeed  (and  they  were  already  talking 
cjnfi'U'iiiy  of  coining  over  from  Africa  into  Italy),  he  was 
rare  to  be' treated  as  a  de:erter,  for  he  well  knew  that  while 
Cassar  pardoned  even  his  enemies  when  they  submitted  to 
hi^  power,  it  was  a  declared  law  on  the  other  side  to  con- 
sider all  as  enemies  who  were  not  actually  in  their  camp. 
Afver  a  long  series  of  mortifications,  he  was  cheered  at  last 
hy  a  kind  letter  from  Croiar  himself,  and  still  more  when 
Cmsar  landed  at  Brunditiium  af.er  his  successful  expeditions 
in  the  cast,  and  gave  him  a  reception  which  at  once  re- 
moved his  foirs  and  induced  him  to  fjllow  the  conqueror 
to  Rome.    About  the  end  of  tho  year  Ca)-ar  embarked  for 
Afri*^,  and  again  the  empire  was  in  suspense;  for  the  name 
of  S^ipio  was  thought  ominous  and  invincible  on  that 
ground.     Cirero,  to  relieve  his  mind,  now  shut  himself  up 
with  his  biok-i,  and  entered  into  a  close  friendship  with 
Varro,  a  friendship  which  was  consecrated  by  the  mutual 
dedication  of  their  learned  works  to  each  other— of  Cicero*s 
•Academic  Questions*  to  Varro,  of  Varro's  'Treatise  on  the 
Latin  Language*  to  Ci  ero.    One  of  the  fruits  of  this  leisure 
was  his  dialogue  on  fhmous  orators,  called  *  Brutus,'  in  which 
he  gives  a  short  character  of  the  chief  orators  of  Greece 
and  Rome.    But  though  the  work  was  finished  at  this  time, 
it  was  not  made  public  till  the  year  following  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

He  now  parted  with  his  wife  Terentia,  who  had  lived 
with  him  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  causes  or  pretexts  for  this  separation,  he  exposed 
his  conduct  to  no  little  suspicion  by  marry  in  ti;,  almost  im- 
Qodiately  after,  a  Y<WDg  ^^^^  named  Publilia,  pobsessing 


much  beauty  and  very  considerable  property,  over  which 
he  had  been  placed  as  trustee  by  her  father's  will.  Terentia 
subsequently  married  Sallust,  the  historian,  and  even  after 
his  death  again  entered  into  the  married  state  once,  if  not 
twice.     She  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  103.     Amid 
these  domestic  troubles,  Cicero  perhaps  found  some  conso- 
lation in  the  marked  attention  paid  to  him  by  Caesar,  wno 
returned  %-iclorious  from  Africa  in  the  summer  of  46  u.  c. ; 
but  any  gratification  he  may  have  derived  from  this  soui  co 
must  have  been  diminished  by  his  conscious ncbs  of  the 
oflTence  he  was  riving  to  his  former  friends  through  his  close 
intimacy  with  the  dictator.    The  panegyric  which  he  com- 
posed about  this  time  in  honour  of  Cato  has  indeed  often 
been  alleged  as  a  proof  of  his  being  no  temporizer ;  but  if 
tho  treatise  had  come  down  to  us,  we  should  probably  have 
found  that  Cicero  had  succeeded  most  happily  in  blcndinj^ 
his  eloge  upon  the  conquered  with  a  well-tempered  llattery 
of  tho  conqueror.    That  he  possessed  this  happy  and  useful 
talent  is  apparent  from  tho  speech  he  delivered  at  this  time 
in  favour  of  Ligarius,  and  the  defence  of  Marcellus  might 
be  put  in  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  if  there  were  not 
strong  grounds  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the  oration 
bearing  that  name.    At  the  end  of  the  year  Cajsar  was 
called  away  in  great  haste  into  Spain  to  oppose  the  sons  of 
Pompey;  and  young  Cicero   requested   his   father's  per 
mission  to  go  to  Spain,  that  he  might  sene  Under  Caeiar 
with  lys  cousin  Ouinlus,  who  was  already  gone  thither. 
Cicero  objected  to  his  serving  in  arms  against  their  former 
friends,  and  thought  it  more  desirable  that  he  should  go  to 
Athens  to  devote  a  few  years  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
Soon  after  he   had  parted  from   his  son,  whom  he  was 
doomed  never  again  to  see,  he  was  oppressetl  by  the  se- 
verest affliction,  the  death  of  his  daughter  m  child-bed. 
Tullia  had  been  thrice  married;  first  to  Piso,  who  died 
about  the  time  of  Cicero's  return  from  exile,  and  then  to 
Crassipes.   For  her  third  marriage  with  Dolabella  both  par- 
ties qualified  themselves  by  a  divorce  from  their  consorts ; 
and  at  the  time  of  her  death,  arrangemeats  for  another 
divorce  had  been  carried  so  far  that  her  father  was  already 
applying  for  payment  of  an  instalment  upon  her  dowry. 

In  this  new  grief  Cicero  drew  little  comfort  from  the  con- 
dolence of  his  friends.  All  the  relief  that  he  found  was  in 
reading  and  writing,  and  he  composed  a  treatise  'Of  Coa- 
Bolation'  for  himself,  which  was  much  read  by  the  fathei-s  of 
the  Christian  church,  especially  Lactantius,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  few  fragments  that  remain.  His 
domestic  grief  was  completed  by  the  misery  of  his  ill- 
assorted  marriage,  which  he  was  happy  to  dissolve  afer  a 
union  of  less  than  a  year.  In  this  desola'e  conditijn  he 
tlod  as  usual  to  his  books,  and  no  period  of  his  life  pro- 
duced a  richer  literary  har\-est.  He  has  himself  ^ivcn  us 
a  list  cf  the  works  which  he  wrote  in  this  and  the  following 
year.  (DeDiv.,  ii.,  1.)  Tlie  Orator  completed  his  rhetorical 
works,  forming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  his  three  books  en- 
titled De  OratorCy  and  the  Brutus.  His  philosophical 
writings  of  this  period  were,  the  HortensiuSf  so  called  in 
honour  of  his  deceased  friend,  in  which  ho  recomracnda 
tho  study  of  pliilosophy;  four  books  in  defence  of  the  Aca- 
demy, dedicated,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  Varro ; 
five  books  entitled  De  Finibm,  and  addressed  to  Brutus, 
in  which  he  contrasts  the  opinions  of  the  different  sects  of 
pliilosophy  on  the  subject  of  the  summum  bonum;  the 
Tusculan  disputations,  in  the  same  number  of  books,  on  a 
variety  of  points  which  involve  the  happiness  of  human 
life ;  tliree  hooks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Grods ;  one  on  Divi- 
nation, or  the  art  of  seeing  into  futurity ;  another  on  Fate ; 
and  the  beautiful  treatise  on  Old  Age.  These  were  followed 
by  an  essay  on  Glory,  which  lias  been  lost  since  the  inven- 
tion of  printing;  the  Topica,  addressed  to  his  friend  Tie- 
bat  ius  ;  and  the  De  OfficiiSy  which  was  dedicated  to  his  son. 
The  publication  of  these  works  extended  over  the  years 
45  and  44  B.C.  In  the  autumn  of  the  former  of  these  yeare 
Croiar  returned  from  Spain,  and  Cicero  was  induced  to 
quit  his  retirement  and  come  to  Rome,  where  he  soon  after 
exerted  his  talents  in  the  service  of  an  old  friend,  Deio- 
tarus,  king  of  Galatia,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Csesar  by  nis  firm  support  of  the  Pompeians,  and  indeed 
was  charged  with  having  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Csesar  a  few  years  before.  Cicero  &iled  in  obtaining  par- 
don for  his  friend ;  but  his  intimacy  with  the  Dictator 
seemed  daily  to  be  increasing,  when  th6  Ides  of  March 
cbinged  the  whole  face  of  aflairs.  Cicero  was  present  at 
the  scene  of  assassination  in  the  senate-house,  where  ho 
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had  the  pleasure,  he  tells  us,  of  seeing  the  tyrent  pensh ; 
hut  the  conspirators  were  grievously  disappointed  in  the 
results  of  their  crime.  A::  soon  as  the  first  stupor  had 
passed  away,  the  puhlic  indignation  drove  the  murderers 
from  Rome,  and  Cicero  himself  deemed  it  prudent  to  make 
a  temporary  retreat  He  proceeded  first  to  Rhegium,  then 
crossing  to  Sicily,  on  the  1st  of  August  he  arrived  at 
•Syracuse,  whence  he  sailed  next  day,  and  was  driven  back 
by  cross  winds  to  Leucopetra.  Here  he  met  with  some 
people  lately  from  Rome,  who  brought  him  news  of  an  un- 
expected turn  uf  affairs  there  towards  a  general  pacifica- 
tion, so  that  he  was  induced  to  set  out  immediately  on  his 
return.  He  touched  at  Velta«  where  he  had  his  last 
interview  with  Brutus,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the 
31st.  Tlie  senate  met  the  next  morning,  but  Cicero,  not 
finding  things  in  the  favourable  state  which  he  expected, 
was  unwilling  to  meet  Antony,  and  excused  himself  from 
attending,  asbeing  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of  his  iourney. 
The  next  day  Antony  was  absent,  and  Cicero  delivered 
the  first  of  those  orations  which  he  called  Philippics,  as 
being  rivals  of  the  invectives  which  Demosthenes  directed 
against  the  king  of  Macedon.  The  violence  of  this  ha- 
rangue committed  him  with  Antony,  and  he  again  retired 
for  security  to  some  of  his  villas  near  Naples,  where  he 
composed  and  published  the  second  Pliilippic.  This  speech, 
if  that  name  can  be  given  to  what  was  never  spoken,  was  a 
fiuious  invective,  well  charged  with  falsehood,  against  the 
whole  life  of  Antony,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  Cicero's  death.  The  departure  of  Antony 
for  Cisalpine  Gaul  left  Rome  again  open  to  Cicero,  who 
returned  there  on  the  9th  of  December,  and  ten  days  after 
delivered  his  third  Philippic,  the  chief  object  of  which  was 
to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  senate  to  the  late  proceed- 
ing of  Octavianus  in  opposition  to  Antony.  Having  effiected 
this  object,  he  passed  into  the  forum  and  harangued  the 
people  upon  the  same  subject  in  his  fourth  Philippic.  Tlie 
ten  other  speeches  bearing  this  name  were  deUvered  fipom 
time  to  time  in  the  senate  or  the  forum,  to  excite  the 
people  of  Rome  a^inst  Antony  and  his  friends ;  but  the 
prospects  of  the  oligarchy  were  finally  disa)>pointed  by  the 
treachery  of  Octavianus  and  Lepidus  ui  joining  their  arms 
to  Antonv,  and  thus  sharing  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
among  tnem.  The  proscription  which  followed,  though  it 
can  in  no  way  be  justified,  was  levelled  against  men  who 
had  been  themselves  assassins,  or  the  avowed  advocates 
and  panegyrists  of  assassination.  Cicero  himself  had 
lauded  the  murderers  of  Ceosar  as  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  their  country ;  nay,  it  is  doubtful  wnether  he  was  not 
himself  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  though  he  may  have  wanted 
the  courage  to  use  the  dagger  himself;  and  afterwards  when 
he  found  Antony  in  his  way,  he  repeatedly  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  conspirators  had  not  ser\'ed  up  one  more 
dish  at  the  glorious  least  of  the  Ides  of  March.  Cicero  was 
at  his  Tusculan  villa  with  his  brother  and  nephew  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  proscription,  and  of  their  being 
included  in  it.  He  tied  to  Astura  on  the  coast,  where  he 
found  a  vessel  ready  for  him,  in  which  he  immediately 
embarked,  but  was  compelled  by  the  weather  to  land  again 
the  same  day  near  Circeii.  The  following  day  he  em- 
barked a  second  time,  but  again  landed  at  Caieia,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  his  Formian  villa.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  his  slaves  informed  him  of  the  approach  of  the  sol- 
diers who  were  intrusted  with  the  murderous  commission ; 
he  made  an  attempt  to  escape  in  a  litter,  but  being  over- 
taken in  a  wood,  the  scene  was  speedily  finished.  The 
assassins  cut  off  his  head  and  hanos,  says  Plutarch,  and 
carrying  them  to  Rome,  presented  them  to  Antony,  who 
had  them  fixed  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum.  Cicero  was 
killed  on  the  7th  of  December,  in  the  year  43  b.  c. 

The  works  of  Cicero  have  been  repeatedly  published  in 
mass,  as  well  as  separately,  but  perhaps  the  best  edition  of 
his  entire  writings  is  that  by  Orellius.  Of  his  separate 
works  the  following  editions  deserve  particular  notice. 
The  *  Variorum.*  as  it  is  called,  by  Graevius,  containing  the 
Orations,  the  Letters  ad  Familiares  and  ad  Atticum  with 
one  volume  of  his  Philosophical  Works.  The  notes  of 
Manutius  are  exceedingly  valuable.  2.  'De  Divinatione 
et  De  Fato,'  G.  H.  Moser.  3.  *  De  Legibus.'  Moser  et 
Creuzer.  4.  *  De  Natura  Deorum,'  by  the  same.  5.  Ditto, 
by  Heindorf.  6.  *  De  Republic^,'  by  Moser.  7.  '  Oratio 
pro  Cluentio,'  by  Classen.  8.  '  Pro  Milone,'  by  Orellius, 
l«jf>.  9.  'Pro  Plancio,*  by  Wunder.  10.  '  Orationes 
Philippicwk'  by  WernMtorff.    XL  *  Th«  Orations*'  by  Gara* 


toni,  at  Naples.  To  those  who  value  a  coiroct  text,  Wun- 
der's  Collation  of  the  Erfiirdt  MS.,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  18-27,  will  he  of  great  service.  The  critical  writings  i>f 
Madvigof  Copenhagen  are  also  deserving  of  stud),  toge- 
ther with  his  excellent '  Disputation  on  Asconius.*  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  certain 
of  the  Orations.  F.  A.  Wolf  has  examined  the  claims  of 
the  four  Orations,  *Po8t  Reditum  in  Senatu,'  *  Ad  Quiritt  » 
post  Reditum,'  *  Pro  Dome  sua,'  and  *  De  Haruspicum  He- 
sponsis,'  in  a  volume  publiithed  at  BerUn  in  18U1.  In  the 
following  Year  he  published  an  edition  of  the  'Pro  Mar- 
cello,'  with  his  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  spurious.  1  u 
regard  to  the  letters  ad  Brutum,  see  Brutus.  The  student 
of  Cicero's  writings  should  also  possess  the  account  of  Iub 
*  Life,'  by  Conyers  Middleton.  It  has  been  freely  em- 
ployed in  this  article,  but  the  strong  bins  of  the  author  in 
favour  of  his  hero  has  been  throughout  corrected  from  the 
writings  of  Cicero  himself,  more  particularly  his  letters  (<» 
Atticus,  which  having  been  written  in  confidence  to  an  in- 
I  timate  friend,  and  never  intended  for  publication,  furni:«It  u 
test  for  trying  the  character  of  the  writer  such  as  li*  v 
public  men  could  stand  with  impunity.  Middleton  Iuh 
made  two  great  errors  in  forming  his  notion  of  Cicero  ai.«l 
the  men  who  lived  in  his  times.  He  has  believed  all  tltui 
he  has  said  of  himself,  and  all  that  he  has  said  of  his  eneunt  - ; 
and  besides  this,  he  has,  with  something  of  disingenitit  \, 
softened  down  these  points  where  he  has  unintentionailv 
borne  evidence  against  himself.  The  translations  of  Cicen»^ 
writings  in  English  are  not  of  great  merit.  One  of  tl..* 
best  is  Melmo\h's  translation  of  tlie  'Letters;'  but  lui 
style  is  too  llorid.  The  French  language  possesses  an  c\- 
ccllent  translation  of  the  *  Luttere  to  Atticus,'  by  the  AM*.'* 
Mongault,  accompanied  by  a  Commentary  no  lesscxcelUni , 
and  the  German  language  has  a  still  more  valuable  t:a;>x- 
lation  of  all  the  'Letters  in  chronological  order,  by  W*l- 
land,  with  notes,  and  a  number  oi  historical  chaptct-, 
which  are  tainted  however  with  an  undue  partinUty  i-i 
Cicero.  A  most  laborious  and  useful  work  for  the  studci.t 
of  these  times,  but  still  retaining  much  of  the  same  i  lu- 
judices,  will  be  found  in  the  'History  of  Rome,  in  i'^ 
transition  from  a  repubUcan  to  a  monarchical  funn  nt* 
government;  or  Pompey,  Ceesar,  Cicero,  and  their  C'hi:- 
temporaries,'  by  Professor  Drumann,  of  Ki3nigsberg.  Tui 
volumes  have  alone  appeared,  which  descend  no  lower  tl..--) 
the  letter  C  (Cornificii),  for  the  work  is  drawn  up  in  an 
alphabetical  order  according  to  the  gentile  names. 

CICERO'NE,  a  name  given  by  the  Italians,  especinllv  1 1 
Naples  and  Rome,  to  the  guides  who  show  travelk-r>  t  •• 
antiquities  of  the  country.  It  was  a  common  sa\uii:  >n 
Italy,  when  speaking  of  a  learned  or  eloquent  man,  *  <■  i  .i 
Cicerone,'  *  he  is  a  Cicero;'  and  the  poor  guides  and  \ .  1^  ;^ 
de  place,  who,  generally  speaking,  are  neither  learned  .•<  r 
eloquent,  and  often  make  ridiculous  blunders  on  the  n.c.i 
trivial  subjects,  have  now  usurped  the  name  of  Cicei-one. 

CICHORA'CE^.    [CoMPOsiTiK.] 

CICINDET-ID^,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  in-evi^.  .  j 
the  section  Adepfiu^a,  and  sub-section  Geodejyha^a,  ll.c 
true  carnivorous  beetles  are  included  in  a  large  Mctuti 
called  Adejihaga,  all  the  speties  of  which  group  niaj  K- 
distinguished  bv  their  having  six  palpi.  The  section  Ad^- 
phaga  is  divided  into  two  sub-sections,  the  Geodephaga  \\\A 
the  Hydradephaga.  The  former  derive  their  subsisten-t- 
on  the  laud,  and  the  latter  in  the  water.  The  structure  «  i 
the  insects  in  these  two  groups,  in  order  to  suit  them  fn 
their  habits,  is  therefore  of  necessity  essentially  dificreni 
(as  far  as  secondary  characters  of  form,  &c.  are  conccrnt-d », 
the  former  being  formed  for  running,  and  the  latter  l>i 
swimming.  In  the  number  of  joints  to  the  tarsi  (which  i^ 
always  five),  and  the  antennse  (which  is  eleven!,  and  ih«* 
parts  of  the  mouth,  they  are  however  alike ;  these  latter  titu 
generally  considered  primary  characters.  To  make  m.r- 
selve>  more  clearly  understood,  we  may  compaie  the  *et'ii.»n 
y^^/^Ad^a, .  among  beetles,  to  the  Camwora  amon^  th** 
Mammalia;  the  Geodephaga  to  the  bears,  wea^-ls  ilo^^ 
and  cats;  and  the  Hydradephaga  to  the  seals  and  otter «. 
We  may  again  carry  our  simile  further  by  (X>mparing  t ) . 
Cicindelidce  to  the  cats  or  tigers,  the  beetles  belongiji^  t » 
this  family  beinjy[  most  pre-eminently  voracious. 

The  Cicindeitdte  are  divided  into  two  group'^;  thc^e 
species  in  which  the  emargination  of  the  mentuni  is  fur- 
nished with  a  tooth  or  pointed  process  in  the  middle,  and 
those  in  which  this  process  is  wanting.  To  the  first  zv^u^^ 
or  secUoA  belong  ike  genera  ilanticQiih  PMychtiU^  Sit^a 
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i^^jius,  nn^l  Ctwinitnmii ;  and  to  tbc  scconfl  aeclioii  btslung 
t  hi'  tiinurra  Therates^  Trieomiyla,  a  (id  Caliiurn^. 

i  lie  tjpical  genua  of  the  family  we  are  treating  of  is 
C'i(  vnMii^  ant]  iii  tliis  g^nus,  as  is  gem*rally  (if  not  alwa).-) 
the  c'ast3  iti  ty|jicd  guucra,  the  sjroeiei*  have  a  wide  (^eugra- 
]>lii('al  raniivs  and  are  very  numerous*  Takini^  D(.*Jt*an** 
C'i!aIu:'T-  —  oui  yuiiir,  -v^' il'vl  ^Iie*  genua  Cicinfleli' v^iii- 
taiiiiu^  upwards  of  200  species,  and  the  number  of  species 
r«.nUiined  in  all  the  other  genera  taken  together  is  about  40. 
T\\c  species  of  Cicindela  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  whereas  the  other  genera  mentioned  are  very  local ; 
tliev  are  all  extra-European,  some  being  entirely  confined 
t«»  Africa,  several  to  South  America,  and  others  to  India. 

The  technical  generic  characieis  of  Cicindela  are: — 
la)>iiil  palpi  moderately  long,  in  this  respect  not  exceeding 
the  maxillary  palp; ;  last  joint  of  all  the  palpi  truncated  at 
tho  apex,  an  i  about  the  same  width  as  the  preceding 
joints  ;  three  basal  joint.s  of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  in  the 
liiales  and  covered  beneath  with  a  velvet-like  substance. 

As  regards  the  (mm,  the  most  striking  character  of  the 
Cirindelai  is  the  great  projection  of  the  eyes;  the  jaws  are 
^e^y  long  and  sliarply  pointed,  and  furnished  on  the  inner 
si'le  with  three  tooth-like  processes;  the  head  U  generally 
e>|ual  in  width  to  the  thorax,  or  sometimes  exceeding  it; 
tiie  thorax  is  either  somewhat  cylindrical,  or  rather  de- 
I'lv-Nscd  and  nearly  scuiare,  and  is  transversely  indented 
1'  fore  and  behind.  Ihe  elytra  are  generally  rather  de- 
)  le^j^ed  and  almost  double  the  width  of  the  thorax;  the 
jcrs  and  anienna?  are  long  and  slender. 

The  colouring  of  the  Cicindela?  is  generally  rich  and 
metallic;  tlie  upper  surface  is  usually  more  or  less  sha- 
gic'cned,  and  hence  is  not  glossy;  the  under  surface  is 
^l«)»y,  and  generally  sparingly  io\ercd  with  bail's  of  a  pale 
iMlour. 

With  respect  to  their  habits,  it  has  been  before  remarked 
the  Cicindela?  are  extremely  voracious;  we  nuiy  add,  they 
are  very  active,  and  alnio>:t  always  take  to  the  wing  when 
a;»|.roachel,  and  hence  arc  caught  with  dilhculty;  theii- 
\\vA\X  is  however  shoit.  The  siuialions  which  they  inhabit 
are  generally  sandy  plains  or  heaths,  and  sometimes  the 
.-••a-sliureor  the  shore-?  of  rivers,  k^c. ;  but  home  of  the  other 
frouera  of  the  Cicindeliflie,  from  their  form  and  colouring,* 
appear  to  be  more  parti' ularly  adapted  to  ihe.-e  last-men- 
ti-.iied  situations. 

Six  species  of  the  genus  Cicindela  have  been  found  in 
P-nuhind,  of  which  the  most  common  is  Cicindela  ram- 
1  stns.  This  insetl  is  found  more  or  less  abundantly 
iljiuughout  the  country,  and  is  very  common  in  the  neigh- 
bvuuhcK^d  of  London:  it  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  K'liLith,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour ;  the  anterior  and 
]  o^terior  margins  of  the  thorax,  the  legs,  and  the  basal 
jtiuits  of  the  antennre  are  of  a  rich  copper  colour;  the  under 
side  of  the  body  is  glossy  an  lof  a  blue-green  colour;  thewing- 
ca-cr,  are  each  adorned  with  six  cream-coloured  spots,  one 
Oil  the  shoulder  or  outer  angle,  another  at  the  apex,  three 
on  the  outer  margin  at  nearly  e(pial  distances  apart,  and 
ene  on  the  disc,  a  little  lower  down  than  the  tliird  marginal 
.S|  ot  from  the  shoulder. 

I'he  larva  of  this  insect  is  very  well  known,  and  may  be 
found  ahnost  at  any  time  during  the  summer  in  sandy  situ- 
a;;<tns:  it  lives  in  cylindrical  bunows,  varying  from  six 
iH'  hes  to  a  toot  in  depth,  these  burrows  being  excavated  by 
it  <df.  Like  the  perfect  insert,  it  is  veiy  voracious,  and  in 
tiiie  weal  her  may  be  seen  with  its  head  on  a  level  with  the 
-ii.ta  e  of  the  soil,  lying  in  wait  for  any  insect  which  may 
ha!)pen  to  crawl  over  its  cell.  Its  form  is  remarkable:  tlie 
htM<l  is  very  large  an  I  slightly  concave;  the  jaws  are  also 
l..!ve  and  curved  upwards;  the  body  is  furnished  with  six 
l.-s.  attached  to  the  three  first  segments,  and  is  humped 
u-ar  the  middle  of  the  back,  at  which  part  there  are  two 
t'.ht'nle-i,  ea(  h  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  horny  hook; 
tln-c  hwks,  and  the  l)ody  being  naturally  of  a  bent  shape, 
eij  liile  the  aniujal  to  sustain  its  position  at  the  top  of  the 
c  -li.  or  to  ascend  and  descend  very  quickly :  the  conceive 
ho  id  and  the  recuned  mandibles  "form  a  kind  of  natural 
h.i  -kel  in  which  the  soil  is  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  cell 
during  the  progress  of  its  excavation. 

hour  other  British  species  of  the  genus  Cicindela,  C 
s>/lratica^  man ti may  apnea,  and  si/lvicola,  have  white  or 
cream-coloured  spots  in  the  same  situations  as  in  C  cam- 

*  Tlie  coloimngof  iniccta,  ob  well  aa  tticir  form,  often  alTorda  a  cluo  to 
•Jbcix  uabiU. 


p«Mf,  but  tliey  are  joinefl  t<igelher  in  pairi<;  the  two  t*>- 
wards  the  \^A.i^ii  of  the  wln^-case  farm  a.  rimed  da^h  ubi*  41 
surraunds  the  Uioulder;  I  lie  one  ou  the  disc  i^f  the  elytron 
anil  that  at  the  marj^in  nearest  it  are  also  joIulmI,  and  lyrni 
a  bent  fn.*icta,  ani)  the  iwn  ot  the  apex  h\m  a  bent  dassh, 
whi'di  folljw*s  the  oulliijc  of  that  part  of  the  wing-ca^r. 
This  d[:iposition  of  the  nitiiking-i,  viz.,  a  lunular  ^ipot  al  llie 

sihntjder,   [1  1 '  ^■\-''\:i  y.\  \V'   TJtL-M]",   ruid  anotl:'-  'vv'i'ir 

spot  at  the  apex  of  the  elytron,  is  that  which  is  most  com- 
monly founrl  in  the  species,  and  the  most  common  colour  is 
brownish  bronze ;  such  is  the  colour  of  C.  maiilima,  riparia, 
and  sytl'icola;  the  latter  sometimes  varies  to  a  gi-een  hue 
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Fig.  1.  Cicindela  cnmpestris;  /»'^.  2,  anterior  tawus  of  Ihe  mnlo  ;  /ig2,  da 
offfiuule;  yiy.  4,  labrum  of  auothtT  spt'cies  of  ("iciiidi'la ;  yi^/.  5,  nu'iilniu  of 
do  ;  a,  a,  l.'il)i<tl  palpi ;  Jig.  6,  mandible;  Jig.  7.  uiaxilla,  a  external  maxillnry 
piilpa,  b  iulcrnnl  maxillary  palp.i ;  A^s.  8.  9,  10,  1 1,  and  IS,  win^ca:*tf8  of 
five  different  speuius  of  Cicindela,  to  show  the  variation  in  the  markings. 

In  some  exotic  species  of  Cicindela  the  elytra  are  adorned 
with  numerous  spots;  eleven  is  the  greatest  number  W(j 
have  found ;  of  these,  however,  three  or  four  are  often  ob- 
literated, and  the  others  are  joined  (two  or  three  together), 
so  as  often  to  form  three  irregular-shaped  oblong  dashes  or 
fascisB. 

In  some  instances  the  markings  run  one  into  the  other, 
80  that  there  is  more  white  than  ground  colour ;  and  in  one 
species,  now  before  us,  the  wing-cases  are  entirely  white. 
These  markings  vary  but  slightly  in  individuals  of  the 
same  species. 

The  Cicindelidae,  in  most  an-angements  of  insects,  form 
the  first  family  of  the  Coleoptera.* 

CICISBE'O,  in  Italian,  means  a  gallant,  a  man  who 
courts  the  ladies.  The  term  is  also  apidied  to  a  knot  of 
ribands,  which  used  to  be  worn  appended  to  the  hilts  of 
swords  or  to  the  handles  of  fans.  {Dizionario  de/la  Crusca.) 
In  like  manner  a  Cicisbeo  is  a  man  who  hangs  upon  a 
lady,  is  constantly  by  her  side  and  at  her  beck,  and  attends 
her  wherever  she  goes.  This  derogatory  custom  has  long 
prevailed  with  married  ladies,  especially  in  the  towns  and 
among  the  fashionable  classes,  in  Italy  and  other  southern 
countries ;  but  the  country  people  and  the  humbler  class  of 
citizens  have  generally  remained  free  fi-om  it.  Even  in  the 
towns  the  practice  is  losing  gi'ound  of  late  years.     The 

*  We  Itave  entered  more  than  usually  into  detail  in  (his  article,  t)ecan8e  the 
Insects  here  treated  of  constiluie  i\  j,'roup  in  which  cabinets  are  very  rich  in 
species;  it  therefore  affords  m'^^id  illuslr.itious  of  various  points  of  general  up- 
plicalion  in  eiitoraolof:y  which  it  tnny  be  hereafter  necessary  to  reier  to. 
Wliilgt  wrilinj;  liiis,  and  in  emleavounnj;  to  trace  the  markiiiJi^  of  the  vHriosig 
■ppcies  of  ('icimlelae  to  one  source,  we  have  discuvereil  (upon  relerriug  to 
oilier  faniirus  uf  the  Coleoptera  also)  that  in  most  beetles,  where  markiuy* 
oacuc.  ilitfy  luay  Im>  tracdd  to  Twruiioaa  oC  one  iaUmu. 
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wovh  cavdUor  servente  vniApatito  are  also  used  in  the  same 

CICOGN  A'RA,  COUNT  LEOPOLD,  was  bom  at  Fer- 

rara,  November  26,  1767,  and,  althou^^h  the  inheritor  of 
con  idcrable  wealth,  began  early  to  distinguish  himself  by 
bis  aj-.pl ic. I tion  to  study.  While  yet  a  youth  he  made  con- 
Kiderable  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  physics,  whereby 
be  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  Spallanzani,  Scarpa, 
and  many  other  eminent  individuals  at  the  universit)'  of 
Pa  via.  Havino;  completed  his  course  of  studies  there  he 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  occupied  many  years  not 
only  in  studying  the  great  works  of  art,  but  Hkewise  in 

f>racti8inG;  liimscSf  both  in  drawing  and  painting,  for  which 
ic  had  almost  from  his  boyhood  manifested  more  tlian  or- 
dinary talent.  After  visiting  Naples  and  Sicfly,  in  which 
latter  country  he  pubUshed,  at  Palermo,  his  first  literary 
effort,  a  poem,  entitled  Le  Ore  del  Giomo,  he  successively 
visited  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Venice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  ^ith  the 
various  treasures  of  art  in  those  cities.  In  1795  he  fixed 
himself  at  Modena,  and  durinj^  the  twelve  following  years 
appears  to  have  given  much  or  his  attention  to  public  aflairs, 
having  been  for  some  time  minister  at  the  court  of  Sar- 
dinia. He  resigned  his  post  in  1808,  when  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Venice ;  an 
ofGcc  for  which  he  was  well  Qualified  no  less  by  the  public- 
spirited  zeal  with  which  he  aischarged  it  than  by  his  know- 
ledge of  art  itself  and  the  literature  belonging  to  it.  From 
this  epoch  in  his  hfe  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
his  Ciirccr  as  a  writer,  during  which  he  enriched  the  branch 
of  hteraturc  just  mentioned  by  many  important  works.  In 
that  same  year  (1808)  he  published  a  treatise  on  'The 
Beautiful'  '(//  Bello).  Tliis  was  succeeded  by  his  great 
work,  *Thc  Histor}'  of  Modem  Sculpture*  {Stotia  ilelh 
Scultura  dal  suo  risorgimento  in  Italia  al  Secolo  di  Napo- 
leone),  an  undertaking  to  which  he  had  been  i.rged  by  his 
friends  Giordani,  D'Agincourt,  and  Schleeel.  It  is  in  three 
folio  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1816,  and  the 
last  in  1818,  and  contains  about  180  outline  plates,  exhibit- 
ing a  vast  number  of  subjects  from  the  earliest  period 
—  the  age  of  the  Pisani  and  Donatello — to  that  of  C.inova, 
to  a  notice  of  whose  works  the  whole  of  the  seventh  or 
last  book  is  devoted.  Although  fastidious  criticism  has 
taxed  it  with  some  defects,  it  is  undeniablv  a  performance 
o^"  great  research  and  erudition,  bringing  aown  to  the  pre- 
sent ccnturj'  the  history  of  the  art  from  the  point  at  which 
it  had  been  left  by  D'Agincourt,  who  hims^'ll  had  taken  it 
up  where  Winckelmanri  had  quitted  it.  Besides  a  vast  body 
01  Information  as  to  the  professed  subject,  tliis  work  also 
embraces  much  subsidian*  matter  of  great  interest,  particu- 
larly the  descriptive  and  historical  notices  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  the  catliedrals  of  Milan  and  Orvieto,  St.  Peter's 
and  many  other  Basilicse.  ' 

His  next  publication  was  a  catalogue  raisonn^,  in  two  thick 
8vo.  volumes,  of  his  own  hbrary,  »n  immense  collection  of 
works  in  every  department  of  the  fine  arU.  Tliis  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  bibliographv,  and  shows  that  Cicognara 
spared  no  cost  in  the  pursuit  ot  his  favourite  studies.  He 
likewise  produced  a  work  entitled  Memorie  per  servire  alia 
Storia  della  Calcografie,  and  numerous  articles  relative  to 
subjects  of  art  and  artists,  printed  in  various  journals,  but 
never,  unfortunately,  given  afterwards  to  tlie  world  in  a  col- 
lective form.  Even  had  he  produced  none  of  the  works 
above  enumerated,  the  name  of  Cicognara  would  have 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  honour  by  the  two  splen- 
did architectural  volumes,  eutitled  le  Fabhriche  piu  Cos- 
picuedi  J'tnezia,  1815—20,  of  which  the  greater  share  of 
the  literary  part  and  the  chief  conduct  of  the  work  belong 
to  him,  altliough  he  was  assisted  in  it  bv  Diedo  and  Selva, 
who  funiished  the  accounts  of  many  of  the  buildings.  It  is 
illustrated  with  250  ciipravings,  wherein  will  be  preserved 
all  the  most  intcrostin^r  structures  of  Venice  when  the  now- 
mouldering  originals  shall  have  fallen  into  utter  decay. 

He  died  at  \  cuice,  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs  March  5, 
1834,  and  his  obsequies  were  performed  with  creat  solem- 
nity in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark. 

CICO'NIA.     [Storks.] 

CICUTA  VIKO'SA.  or  WATER  HEMLOCK,  is  a 
wild  poisonous  plant  of  the  Umbelliferous  order,  fotind  oc- 
casionally by  the  sides  of  dilches  and  ponds.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  white  root  covered  externally 
with  fibres,  and  divided  internally  into  several  low  chambere 
miod  ^ith  a  rnUky  or  yellowish  juice.    The  stem  b  erect. 


hollow,  cylindrical,  striated,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  leaves,  especially  the  lower  ones,  are  decompoced  or  tliriit- 
pinnated ;  the  leaflets  are  narrow,  lanceolate,  deeply  and 
irregularly  toothed.  The  umbels  are  usually  destitute  c{ 
involucre,  or,  if  they  have  one,  it  is  nothing  but  a  single 
linear  bract ;  the  partial  umbels  have  several  such  biacf» 
The  flowers,  wliich  are  white,  have  the  ordinary  umbelli 
fcrous  structure.  They  are  succeede^l  by  globuUr  duubl« 
fiuit,  crowned  by  the  st\1e  and  the  five  teeth  of  the  calyx, 
and  showing  on  each  of  their  convex  faces  five  salient  simple 
angles.  Its  medicinal  properties  are  similar  to  thone  of 
common  hemlock  [Conium],  but  more  energetic.  Its  ro«>t4 
have  been  mistaken  by  children  and  countiy  folks  for  parv 
nipa,  and  have  been  eaten  with  fatal  consequence*. 


[Cicuta  TiroM.] 
1.  A  flumer.  S.  A  young  fruit- 

CICUTA.    [CoNiuM.] 

CID.  The  adventures  of  this  famed  Castilian  hero  art* 
nearly  as  much  involved  in  fable  and  romance  as  thos^r  of 
our  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round-table ;  nor 
is  it  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  separate  the  truth  from 
the  exaggeration  of  tradition  and  the  inventions  of  ballad- 
uTiters.  Ferreras  and  one  or  two  other  Spanish  vriten 
tliink,  however,  they  have  established  the  following  fiirts. 

The  Cid  (from  the  Arabic  J^  Seid,  *  the  Lord*),  so  called 
by  the  Moors  of  Spam  whom  be  subjugated  by  his  victories, 
was  born  at  Burgos  somewhere  about  1040.  His  real  name 
was  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar.  He  attached  himself  to  Sanrbei 
II.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  whose  life  he  onoe  saved  ui 
battle.  At  the  siege  of  Zamora  Sanchez  was  treaeheronsl} 
slain,  and  his  brother  Alfonso,  the  next  in  order  of  succes- 
sion, was  suspected  of  the  deed.  Tlie  Cid  insisted  fhau 
before  taking  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  Alfonso 
should  purge  himself  by  taking  an  oath  of  his  iii*noceDcc  of 
his  brothers  murder;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  nobler 
hung  back,  he  alone  exacted  and  made  the  king  rcpctit 
the  vow,  to  which  he  added  the  most  awful  maledictiont 
in  case  of  perjury.  After  such  a  step  he  could  ex)ie<^: 
little  court  favour,  and  the  state  of  Spain  encouraginl  hi» 
proi>ensities  to  war  and  adventure.  His  life  w«s  aT  conti- 
nued series  of  combats  with  the  Moors,  who  occupied  h} 
far  the  largest  and  richest  parts  of  tlie  country.  He  fA\ 
upon  them  in  Aragon,  burning,  iilundering,  and  slaacb- 
tering  wherever  lie  went;  he  toot  Alco^cr,  and  making 
that  place  his  strong.hold,  he  was  gradually  joined  bv  a 
numerous  band,  half  patriot^  half  £cobooteri»  with  vlucii 
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epples ;  but  though  this  practice  is  almost  universal  It  is 
fiequcnily  misi'liievous,  from  the  young  bearing  wood  being 
broken  by  the  violence  that  is  used.  It  is  better  economy 
to  pay  a  small  extra  price  for  collecting  the  fruit  which  falls 
at  several  times,  than  to  injure  the  trees  by  knocking 
down  all  the  fniit,  the  unripe  as  the  ripe,  to  save  a  few 
sliillinj^s.  The  apples  will  fall  by  degrees,  and  at  internals 
a  hoy  niay  be  sent  into  the  trees  to  shake  the  branches :  in 
all  practicable  casos  the  use  of  the  pole  should  be  avoided. 
When  the  apples  have  been  gathered,  each  sort  by  itself  is 
collected  into  heaps,  about  ten  inches  deep,  where  they 
remain  for  a  month,  or  more,  untfl  they  become  mellow ; 
they  are  then  ready  for  the  mill. 

Cider  is  manufactured  with  very  rude  machinery,  by  the 
following  process.  Tlie  apples  are  thrown  into  a  circular 
stone  trough,  usually  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  called 
the  rJiase,  round  which  the  runner,  a  heavy  circular  stone, 
is  turned  by  one  or  sometimes  two  horses.  When  the 
fruit  has  been  ground  until  the  rind  and  the  core  are  so 
completely  reduced  that  a  handful  of  *  must*  when  squeezed 
will  all  pass  without  lumps  between  the  fingers,  and  the 
maker  sees  from  the  white  spots  that  are  in  it  that  the  pips 
have  been  broken,  a  square  horse-hair  cloth  is  spread  unoer  a 
screw-press,  and  some  of  the  must  is  poured  with  pails  upon 
the  hair,  the  edces  and  corners  of  which  are  folded  inwards 
so  as  to  prevent  its  escape.  Ten  or  twelve  of  these  hairs 
are  piled  and  filled  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  sur- 
mounted with  a  frame  of  Uiick  boards.*  Upon  this  the 
screw  is  slowly  worked  down  by  a  lever;  and  with  the 
pressure,  a  thick  brown  juice  exudes  from  the  hairs, 
leaving  within  them  only  a  dry  residue,  whicli,  in  years 
when  apples  are  scarce,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  water, 
ground  again,  and  the  liquid  pressed  out  as  before.  This 
latter  product  is  called  '  water  cider,*  a  thin  unpalatable 
li({uor,  which  is  given  to  the  labourers  early  in  the  year. 

The  cider  is  received  by  a  channel  in  the  (fame  of  the 
press  upon  which  the  hairs  stand,  emptying  into  a  flat  tub 
called  a  *  trin.'  From  the  trin  it  is  poured  with  buckets  or 
'  racking  cans'  into  casks,  placed  citner  out  of  doors,  or  in 
sheds  where  there  is  a  free  current  of  air.  In  about  three 
or  four  days,  more  or  less  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  the  Uquor  usually  will  ferment ;  the  thick  heavier 
parts  will  subside  as  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask, 
and  the  lighter  become  bright  clear  cider.  This  should 
thou  be  '  racked*  or  drawn  ofi'  into  another  cask,  and  the 
sediment  be  put  to  strain  through  linen  bags,  and  what 
oozes  from  them  should  be  restor^. 

It  is  during  the  fermentation  that  the  management  of 
rirler  is  least  understood,  and  there  is  the  greatest  hazard  of 
injur)-.  It  is  necessary  also  to  know  what  fruit  wiU  by  itself 
lu.ike  good  cider,  which  kinds  should  be  ^und  together, and 
\yhat  proportions  should  be  mixed.  But  it  is  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  strength  and  flavour  after  the  cider  is  ground  that  the 
principal  ditliculty  consists:  slight  fermentation  will  leave 
the  liciuor  thick  and  un^ialatablc ;  r<xpid  fermentation  will 
impair  both  its  strength  and  durability;  excessive  fermen- 
tation will  make  it  sour,  harsh,  and  thin.  Other  things 
hciiiir  cquiil,  that  cider  ynVi  probably  prove  the  b<»st  in  which 
the  vinous  fermentation  lias  proceeded  slowly,  and  has  not 
been  confounded  with  the  acetous.  The  remedies  used 
.n  cases  of  cider  not  clearing  are  either  yest  or  the  addi- 
ni)n  of  oi<l«'r  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  isinglass,  eggs,  or 
ac^iuirt  ol  fresh  blood  stirred  un  with  the  liquor,  in  which 
la<t  case  it  is  to  be  racked  on  tne  following  day ;  these  do 
not  always  prove  effectual.  But  the  common  evils  are  excess 
or  rapidity  of  fermentation;  and  if  a  better  quality  than 
farm-nousc  or  'family  drink'  is  sought,  cider  requires  so 
much  care  to  prevent  its  being  spoiled,  that  the  best  and 
ini)st  careful  makers  fireouently  have  it  looked  at  during 
each  night  for  some  weelu  after  it  is  made;  and  if  the 
bubbling  hLsiing  noise,  the  sign  of  fermentation,  becomes 
frerjuent  or  too  loud,  the  liquor  is  immediately  racked  off 
into  another  cask :  this  check  often  requires  to  be  repeated 
several  times ;  but  although  at  each  racking  some  portion  of 
the  strength  will  be  lost,  the  body,  flavour,  and  sweetness 
will  chiefly  be  retained.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  fanner 
to  add  sugar,  treacle,  brandy,  or  any  colouring  matter  to  the 
liquor :  it  is  only  adultecated  in  the  hands  or  cider  dealers 
and  pubhcaua,  who  will  not  lose  a  hogshead,  and  if  one  has 
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turned  sour,  or  has  been  otherwise  damaged,  it  mtist  W 
'  doctored,*  in  order  to  render  it  marketable. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  the  cider  is  mo%'ed  uwo 
cellars,  where  by  large  growers  it  is  frequently  stored  »:i 
casks  of  great  capacity,  containing  1000,  1300,  or  even  in  .» 
gallons ;  these  are  cheaper  in  proportion  than  smaller  ^ « 
seK  and  are  thought  to  preser\e  the  cider  better.  !.» 
March  the  liquor  is  bunged  down  ;  it  is  then  fit  for  Kik\  nwi 
may  be  used  soon  aflen^ards,  though  it  will  greatly  inipr-^- 
by  keeping.  If  bottled  cider  is  required,  it  should  be  b.  ^t  •  1  ! 
and  wired  in  the  September  or  October  af>«r  it  is  made  :  ^  >:.  • 
persons  prefer  an  earlier  time,  the  end  of  April  or  tiie  \*  - 
ginning  of  May;  a  greater  degree  of  efferxescence  is  thu- 
attainen,  but  a  considerable  loss  accrues  from  the  nunilf. 
of  bottles  that  vrHl  burst. 

In  1830  the  tax  upon  cider  of  ten  shillings  a  barrel  r  » 
taken  oflf  (M'CuUoch,  Die.  Com.),  and  in  the  same  year  .:.. 
Act  was  passed  allowing  any  person  to  sell  cider  u|x)n  ili. 
pa}inentof  2/.  2i.  annually  for  a  licence  from  the  Exr:  <• 
This  act  was  amended  in  1834,  and  a  licence  for  tht*  twiN- 
of  cider  is  now  (1836)  granted  by  the  Excise  to  an  npplua- 
tion  signed  by  six  ratepayers  of  the  apphcant's  pari»h»  tl  ■• 
payment  being  3/.  3*.  if  the  liquor  is  to  be  drunk  on  il.. 
premises,  1/.  U.  if  it  b  not.  These  alterations  have  ncor- 
sarily  added  greatly  to  the  consumption ;  but  the  incrc:i*#» 
of  orchards  during  the  last  twentj-  yean,  and  the  late  pr  - 
ductive  seasons,  liive  fully  supplied  the  demand.  Dunn,» 
the  years  1833-4-5  the  price  in  the  hands  of  the  gro>»i^ 
may  bo  thus  estimated: — Of  the  best  cider,  finm  U.  to 
1*.  6rf.  per  gallon ;  good,  from  l\)d.  to  U.  per  gallon ;  faniiU 
cider  used  by  fkrmers  and  in  pubhc-honses,  from  4d,  to  1« -; 
per  gallon;  'drink*  for  labourers,  from  2ii  to  6J.  per 
gallon.  These  prices  amply  remunerate  the  farmer,  ^  h. . 
in  many  instances,  might  increase  his  profits  by  a  ditm- 
nution  of  the  cost  of  production.  It  cannot  certainly  !■. 
supposed  that  small  growers  can  go  to  the  expense  of*pr«- 
cunng  much  machinery ;  nevertheless  t^e  extreme  clun.v  - 
ness  of  the  present  wasteful  system  would  fully  warr.i*  t 
lar^r  owners  in  erecting  suitable  buildings  and  apnaratiiv 
It  IS  true  that  some  improvements  have  been  maile,  il  .  i 
larger  mills  are  used,  that  in  the  press  an  easily  worked  imn 
screw  has  been  substituted  for  an  awkward  wooden  on** ; 
but  far  more  remains  to  be  effected.  If  the  mill  was  pb.f  >»! 
upon  a  first  floor,  which  could  easily  be  done  in  a  huihh-  : 
erected  against  a  bank,  or  having  an  inchned  piano,  s<»  tl  .1 
horses  might  enter  at  that  height,  all  lifting  of  the  c:*-  - 
from  the  trin  might  be  saved,  as  a  pipe  might  be  c.irr..| 
from  the  press  into  casks  in  t^  cellar*  underneath.  A.^.n. 
if  the  casks  in  the  cellars  were  placed  upon  stac^es,  man  ^i 
labour  in  rackin^^  might  be  dispensed  with,  and'wai»te  Ir.  ..) 
spilling  saved,  since  a  pipe  from  a  hogshead  upon  a  hu:: 
stage  would  empty  the  liquor  into  a  cask  on  a  lower.  N.. 
use,  again,  is  made  of  the  siphon,  a  cheap  instrument  with  n 
the  reach  of  any  farmer's  purse,  which  would  no  doubt  W. 
serviceable  and  economical. 

The  quantity  consumed  by  workmen  is  very  large :  tv  i 
or  three  quarts  a  day  is  the  usual  allowance  given  in  H«  rv 
fordshire  oy  masters;  and  in  harvest-time  many  labour  r< 
drink  in  a  day  ten  or  twelve  quarts  of  a  liquor  that  lu  a 
strancer's  mouth  would  be  mistaken  for  vinegar;  the^  <\ . 
not  like  sweet  cider.  Notwithstanding  so  n-eat  a  quant r\ 
is  consum'ed,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  diseases  pcci.  1  .V 
to  or  very  general  in  cider  countries:  idiocy^  and  rlin  - 
matism  have  been  stated  to  be  very  prevalent  in  such  <it>- 
tricts ;  but  even  if  this  is  true,  cider-drinking  has  in  no  v^n 
been  proved  to  be  the  cause.  It  is  romarkable  tliat  dun:  j^ 
the  continuance  of  the  cholera  in  this  kingdom,  then*  .  T 
curred  very  few  cases  in  Devonshire,  and  none  in  Herefonl 
shire,  although  the  sickness  reached  the  adjoining  count  •> 
at  the  time  of  harvest,  when  cider  is  drank  to  excess. 

Cider  of  good  auality  is  made  in  Ireland,  in  the  count .,- 
of  Waterford  and  Cork;  in  Normandy,  whence  we  ha%o 
many  of  our  best  apnles ;  in  Belgium  ;  and  of  inferior  n  .a- 
hty  in  Germany.  It  is  also  made  in  abimdance,  and  i-t 
excellent  qualitv,  in  manv  parts  of  the  United  States. 

CIGAR.    rToBAccoj' 

CIGNA'NI,  CARLO,  was  born  at  Bologna,  May  l*. 
1628.  His  father  was  a  notarj',  but  daimea  his  do^^ent 
from  an  old  Ghibelline  family  of  Florence,  who  had  br.  j 
driven  from  their  native  city  by  the  Guelphs.  Carh>.  ul  . 
showed  an  early  taste  for  painting,  was  put  under  GnrnV.t- 
tista  Cairo  for  instruction.  He  soon  surpassed  his  nia>:.r. 
and  woa  removed  U>  the  caze  of  Albania  undar  vhom  he 
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npidly  rose  in  reputation  and  succetB.  He  subsequently 
enlarged  his  style  of  paintine  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
works  of  Correg£^o  and  Annibal  Carracci,  from  whom  he 
learned  Ihp  art  of  giving  size  and  space  to  his  pictures,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  and  skilful  use  of  chiaroscuro,  Le 
Brun  is  said  to  have  been  deceived  by  a  picture  of  his,  and 
to  have  taken  it  for  the  work  of  his  great  countryman. 
Cignani  had  a  singular  degree  of  prosperity ;  commissions 
crowded  upon  him,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence of  many  of  the  reigning  princes  of  his  time,  and 
acquired  great  wealth.  He  was  also  made  a  count  by  Ra- 
nuzio  II.,  nis  native  sovereign. 

Being  invited  to  paint  the  Duomo  of  Forli,  he  removed 
thither  with  his  family,  and  resided  there  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  While  Forli  was  occupied  by  some  German 
troops  during  the  war  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
Cignani  presented  a  picture  to  the  commander  of  the  forces, 
who  in  return,  besides  a  handsome  gift  in  money,  issued  an 
cxtraordinaiy  order  to  his  troops  to  refrain  in  every  way 
from  inolestmg  the  good  people  of  the  city.  The  citizens 
testified  their  gratitude  to  Cignani  by  enrolling  him  among 
their  nobflity.  In  1708,  when  the  Qementino  Academy 
was  instituted,  Cignani  was  elected  president.  He  died 
September  6,  1719,  leaving  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Felice, 
was  a  painter. 

He  painted  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  sacred,  clas- 
Hcal,  and  even  comic.  His  colouring  is  pleasing  and  bi*il- 
liant,  and  his  finish  most  elaborate.  His  chief  work  is  the 
Duorao  at  ForU,  an  immense  composition,  ingeniously  dis- 
posed, which  represents  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
(Zanotti;  Zanelli.) 

CILIC.^A.     [IsopoDA.] 

CILICLV.  (KtXucia),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  forming 
part  of  Anatoha.  The  antient  boundaries  were,  on  the 
Qorth  the  Taurus,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia 
and  Lycaonia,  on  the  south  the  Mediterranean  sea,  on  the 
cast  Mount  Amanus,  which  separated  it  from  Syria,  and  on 
ihe  west  PamphyUa.  According  to  Herodotus  (v,  52),  the 
Euphrates  was  the  boundary  of  Cilicia  and  Armenia.  Cili- 
ria  anticntly  comprised  two  divisions,  the  names  of  which 
vere  deriveid  from  their  physical  character.  The  west  divi- 
sion WBi!  called  mountainous  or  rough  Cilicia  (KiXucia  rpaxtia, 
or,  Herod,  ii.  34,  ^  hQuvfi  KiXicti;,  Cihcia  aspera),  and  the 
«'ast  di\ision,  level  Cihcia  (KtXucia  viImq^  Cilicia  campestris). 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  antient  and  modern 
viriters  to  account  for  the  name  Cihcia ;  the  Greeks  deriTed 
it  from  Cilix,  son  of  Agenor,  who  was  said  to  have  colonized 
this  country  (Herod,  vii.  91).  The  inhabitants  were  for- 
merly called  Hy'pachsei  ('Yiraxa<oO»  according  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  91).  For  our  information  on  the  geography  of  CiUcia 
vc  are  chielly  indebted  to  Strabo  (book  xiv.),  and  Beau- 
f>rt*s  survey  of  the  lino  of  coast  as  &r  east  as  the  gulf  of 
Is^us  (Scanderoon).  With  the  interior  we  are  very  httle 
■rquainte<l ;  the  principal  towns  which  are  known  are  on 
the  cKtast.  Level  Cihcia  is  described  as  fertile:  moun- 
Uinous  Cihcia  has  always  been  tamous  for  a  fine  breed  of 
horses;  and  the  annual  tribute  of  the  Cilicians  to  Darius 
r^tnsibted  of  360  wliite  norses  and  500  talents  of  silver 
lHcrod.iiL90). 

The  first  town  in  mountainous  Cihcia,  on  lea\*ing  Pam- 
I'hylia,  was  Coracesium,  according  to  Strabo  (pp.  667,  d^ 
cro,  a,  Cajiaubon).  The  modem  name  is  Alaya ;  it  is  a  strong 
Uitural  fortress,  situated  on  a  high  and  almost  insulated 
rock.  Coracesium  held  out  against  Antiochus  (Livy,  xxxiiL 
i^\  Beaufort's  Aarawania,  pp.  160—168). 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  Seliuus  (2*Xivowr-oc), 
situate  on  a  steep  hill.  The  emperor  Trajan  (bed  there, 
and  the  town  was  afterwards  called  Trajanopohs  :  the  mo- 
dem name  Is  Sehnty.  Cape  Anemurium  (now  Anamour) 
is  the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  (as  Captain  Beaufort  suggests, 
p.  192)  derived  its  name,  which  means  *  windy  point.  The 
Maall  town  and  port  of  Celenderis  (now  Cheliudrch)  hes 
between  Anemurium  and  Seleucia,  the  modern  Selefkeh. 
The  ruins  of  the  antient  Seleucia  are  many  miles  from  the 
shore,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  CJalycadnus  (Ghiuk 
Sooyoo),  which  now  at  any  rate  flows  into  the  sea  a  few 
miles  east  of  Cape  Zephyrium  (Beaufort,  p.  226).  This 
coast  appears  to  he  still  as  much  infested  by  pirates  as  it 
▼as  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (pp.  671,  6,  684,  e).  The  shore 
presents  a  hne  of  noble  promontories  and  white  marble 
cliffs  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea.  This  rocky  cha- 
ncter  dimmishes  a  few  miles  west  of  Selefkeh,  where  the 


high  landa  begin  to  recede  from  the  coast.  Many  rare 
kinds  of  animals  and  birds  are  found  on  the  coast,  and 
almost  every  district  is  said  to  have  some  pecuhar  to  itself 
(Beaufort,  p.  209).  In  the  time  of  CXcero,  Cihcia  was 
famous  for  panthers. 

There  is  no  town  of  much  importance  between  Selefkeh 
and  the  river  Latmus  (now  Lamas),  which  was  the  boun- 
dary of  mountainous  Cihcia  (Strabo,  p.  671,  c).  Here  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  gravelly 
beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  to  the  mountains. 
The  principal  towns  in  level  Cihcia  were  SoU,  Tarsus  or 
Tarsi,  and  Issus  or  Issi  (Xenoph.  Anab.,  i.  2,  23,  26). 
Soh  was  afterwards  called  Pompeiopohs,  because  Pompey 
settled  the  remains  of  the  pirates  there:  the  modern 
name  is  not  ascertained  ;  perhaps  it  is  Menetlu  (Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  p.  255).  This  town  was  the  birth-place  of 
Chrysippus,  and  of  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus  (Strabo, 
p.  671,  S).  Tarsus,  antiently  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  still  bears  a  respectable  rank:  its 
modern  name  is  Tersoos.  Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  a  school  for  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  arts.  According  to  Strabo  (p.  673,  d),  it  was  a 
superior  school  to  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

Tarsus  stood  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  now 
called  the  Tersoos  river.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus,  as  of 
the  other  rivers  along  this  coast  which  carry  down  the 
melted  snow  from  the  ridges  of  Taurus,  is  extremely  cold  : 
injudicious  bathing  in  it  proved  fatal  to  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  and  nearly  so  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Cydnus 
has  undergone  a  great  change  from  the  deposits  carried 
down  from  the  mountains :  formerly  it  received  large  ships 
of  war ;  now  none  but  the  smallest  boats  can  enter  it  (Capt 
Beaufort,  p.  265).  Issus  is  situated  in  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  at  the  head  of  the  Issic  gulf, 
called  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon :  here  Alexander  defeated 
Darius,  b.c.  333.  The  river  Pyramus  (the  modern  Jy- 
hoon),  between  Tarsus  and  the  plain  of  Issus,  has 
brought  down  such  a  quantity  of  sand  and  earth,  that 
the  river  has  been  diverted  twenty-three  miles  from 
its  antient  course  (Captain  Beaufort,  p.  275) :  in  Sli-abo's 
time  the  Pyramus  entered  the  sea  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Cape  M^rsus  (Karadash) ;  now  the  mouth  is  not  much 
west  of  JEgmdi  (Ayas).  Strabo  (book  xii.,  p.  536,  a)  says 
that  it  passes  underground  for  a  great  distance,  and  bursts 
forth  again  through  a  cleft  of  Mount  Taums :  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  immense  deposits  which  were  broue:ht  down 
by  the  stream. 

The  origin  of  the  Cilicians  is  uncertain :  they  were  pro- 
bably a  Pncenician  colony  (Herod,  vii.  91).  Their  charac- 
ter in  historical  periods  did  not  stand  very  high  ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  were  commonly  classed  with  the  Cappadocians. 
They  were  the  only  nation  within  the  Halys,  except  the 
Lycians,  whom  Croesus  did  not  reduce  (Herod,  i.  28).  Our 
earliest  information  represents  them  as  governed  by  kings ; 
and  when  Cilicia  became  one  of  the  Persian  satrapies,  it 
evidently  continued  to  bo  governed  by  native  kings,  subject 
of  course  to  the  Persian  empire.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Cilician  kings,  Syennesis,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Xe- 
nophon's 'Anabasis'  (i.  2),  and  he  was  not  the  first  of  his 
name.  Herodotus  (i.  74)  mentions  one  as  contemporary 
with  Alyattes  ;  and  iKschylus  {Pers,  326,  EHndorf)  has  im- 
mortalized the  bravery  of  another,  who  joined  Xerxes  in 
his  expedition  against  Greece. 

Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  province  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Persian  6mpire;  Seleucus  and  his  descendants,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  held  the  sovereignty  till  Pompey  re- 
duced the  level  country  to  a  Roman  province.  Cicero  was 
proconsul  of  (Uihcia  a.u.c.  702 ;  and  for  his  success  against 
those  who  had  fortified  themselves  in  the  mountains,  and 
had  held  oul^  against  his  predecessor  Apnius  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  he  was  rewarded  on  his  return  witn  a  triumph.  Till 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  mountainous  Cilicia  appears  to 
have  been  governed  by  kin^  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Romans,  but  after  that  time  it  became  a  province. 
(Strabo,  xiv.,  pp.  668 — 676,  Casaub. ;  and  Beaufort's  Kara- 
mania.) 

CUJ'FERA.    [MicRozoARiA.] 

CILIO'GRADA,  an  order  of  Acalephana  instituted  by 
De  Blainville,  and  comprising  the  Ctenophoree  of  Esch- 
scholtz.  The  following  is  De  Blainville's  definition  in  his  * 
*  Actinologie,'  where  he  admits  that  the  distribution  of  the 
species  of  one  of  (he  genera  {Beroe)  adopted  by  him  in  the 
article  *  Zoophytes'  in  the  *  Dictionnaire  dos  Sciences  Natu- 
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rrllc.-*,'  acci>rdin};  to  the  ninnUor  of  ambulacm,  ilopoinleil 
\i\um  an  erroneous*  ol)>onation,  nnd  con>oquc!itly  prefers 
llmt  jfi\en  hv  E-rh-clu)Ur,  founded  on  thedispi)siti()n  of  ihc 
etiiii,  at  the  sahie  time  considerini^  E^chs^-holtz's  ponera 
Pandora  an<l  Mfii^'a  in  no  other  lii;hl  than  as  simple  d\\\' 
>i.»n'»  of  the  species. 

/?o7//  yelatiuoiiN  very  contractile,  fn»c,  divcrfifonn,  c\i- 
deiitly  binary  or  tiilateial,  M»raetiines  appearing  subradi- 
ale<l.  pn)\idetl  with  a  kind  of>traii;]it  ambulacra,  fonne<l  by 
the  appn»\imati  »n  of  two  scries  of  vibrator)-  cilia. 

Intestinal  ranal  complete, or  provided  with  two  orifict»s,  a 
iu»uth  and  a  vent. 

Hifore  we  prn-ecfl  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inc[uire 
inlo  the  notuie  of  the  cilia  above  mcntione<l,  with  which, 
o%  at  Icii'-t,  Willi  l(X'.»!uotivc  onrans closely  re-emblini:  them, 
nu:i>  of  the  Mr<tuK(r  are  pn)>ided,  though  with  certain  mo- 
ditiraiioii*.  Exli-clioltz  docribcs  the>e  cilia  as  pectinated 
or  roj-ib-likc  »»rL'anH,  arrair/e<l  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the 
e\leriKil  >uifa«'e  of  the  bixly  with  their  Hal  surfa«\'s  in  c»»n- 
t.»rt.  Each  Ls  m.ule  up  of  many  small,  flattened.  pointM 
lilaiiu-nts.  united  by  a  common  ba>4\  the  phnts  beiuix  di- 
H'<'U'<1  touard-«the  p«>:»terit>r  extremity  of  the  Ixxly.  Tl:c> 
are  chjIowihI  with  a  motion  not  unlike  the  (in^  of  fi>hc^, 
and  are  r lowly  lai-iM  but  suddenly  struck  bark,  whereby 
the  barfly  in  rarrie^l  through  the  wa*cr.  In  lUrnf  ai'.d  its 
r  )n^e:uTs  the  cilia  are  diri»cte«l  toward**  the  cl.»e<l  extre- 
mity of  the  ImkI).  «>o  tint  the  opp(»ite  ov  open  end  i^  carried 
fi.ward.  The  C  rii«»;rra,l(»  appear^  to  ha\e  the  power  of  eii- 
forcniix  a  partial  or  total  aetion  (irtlu'«*e  ori^aun  at  plea-^ure, 
s<i  as  to  tM)»i»  t):her  luol  >ii>  be^id.'*  that  of  dire<'t  pro^jc*^- 
sKin.  \Vh«  ii  M'pa'ated  fnc.u  the  b«»h  with  a  piece  of  the 
•^kiii  the  cilia  rontiruie  to  iii'»vc.  as  i"  obsiTve*!  in  the  article 
Bi.ii'»K.  Under  y  arji  i»f  th«*  rows  runs  a  Ion'.ritudinal  xcmoI, 
which  oiiiinunieates  unh  the  resi  of  the  \ascular  system, 
a;id  contains  a  find,  in  uliwh  there  are  yellow i^h  particle*^. 
EM-hsch /lU  l<»<ik-  up  n.  lliese  as  arteries,  and  reirards  the 
rilia  a-i  le-'piiMtirik  la  ;aii'»  ni  addition  to  their  loeomotive 
functions;  S'hwi-.^'u^r  r  imjMri^  the  vcs^elH  to  the  canaU 
c  •mmuiiicatni'.;  with  the  tubular  feet  of  luhmtu  and  Ante- 
net*  ;  and  l>r.  (irant  iiulnu  s  to  think  that  the  motion  of 
the  cil.a.  who-e  fiiamentH  he  conjectures  lobe  tubular,  is 
due  to  their  alternate  fulnens  or  emptine^*  of  fluid  derived 
fV.jiu  the  lonmludinal  \e-^el,  like  the  tubular  feet  of  the 
J'.'hini^irrm>itit.  >Vhereuj'«»n  Dr.  Shar|H*y  well  remarks 
•  J'his  \iew  t)f  their  ni  xle  of  ajtion,  howe\er,  is  scarcely  re- 
niiicilable  with  the  ob*er\ed  phenomena.  Audouinbelie\eri 
th.»t  111  the  Idya^  a  ircnus  nearly  allietl  to  the  Berue^  the 
tli<id  of  the  lontritudinal  ve*-el,  which  he  -up|x»«ie»  to  be 
water,  is  :»ent  intoliie  cilia;  he  tluretore  rci;ard<'d  thema.< 
H'>piratory  or^ann.  If  the  M^s^el  under  the  ciha  m  tin-* 
ciM-  a^  in  the  Brmr,  ciiuiiiiunK.ite  with  the  rest  tjftlie  \as- 
c.l.ir  M-tem.  and  its  containnl  fluid  b*  re^'ardul  a^  bloixl, 
flicn  the  eilia  »tf  the  JiJi^ii,  which,  acronhn:;  to  Audouin, 
are  pemu-ale<i  In  the  fluid,  would  In^ar  a  certain  anali»;:y  to  ' 
the  iTilK  of  fl-khev'  But  t)ur  limits  d  i  n«»t  permit  us  to  pur-  ' 
s'.c  thu»  part  uf  the  Mibjert  faither.  and  we  iiiu.-t  th«  ieff»re 
refer  the  student  to  the  lately  publulud  a:jd  elaK>n»t,'  wnrks 
of  l*rtifesv»r  Purkinje  and  Dr.  Valentin,  ar.d  af  Dr.  Slur|»e>.  ) 

IX'  Blainxille.  who  ackno\»|ed.:cH  tliat  tic  ii.ia  ne\er  >tu-  | 
djed  till?  Ch'i  ^nula  in  a  iiMi.;;  sta'e,  and  that  h.*  only 
known  them  tiom  rt^ure^  and  tie  crr'li-.n*.  or  at  be»l  fr»uii 
*ome  siH'ninen*  pri-H'r\e<l  111  spirit*  of  wiiu,  winch  he  owi-s 
to  Mm.  Quoy  and  Gamiard,  k;\\s  that.  ne\erlliele**.  ho  lu*. 
no  doabt  that  they  oui:hl  to  !»«'  u  i»l»drawii  fmin  the  cl  t-s 
Afarhwjdrrmatr^i,  wherciii  tin  \  ha\e  hitherto  U-eu  phu  t«<l 
b)  all  nx>loi:i?t».  lie  oh  cr\e»  tiiat  he  carnot  vcnlure  to 
as'HTt  whether  thev  oui;ht  to  pasn  to  the  t>p*«  ot  the 
^faJJr<,:,Hlna,  ur  w  f tether  they  ouijlil  not  to  re:uain  neir 
the  Hjljthuntr,  ond  odds  that  it  is  a  "luhiect  o(  rev-arch 
which  can  onl>  l>e  lrnui;iatrd  b>  iiiM-ti -ition  fti  the  liNini: 
•uhject 

LX-  Bhtinville  ii'M*%  f  rthcr:— 'A  ^uflicl.•nlly  ine:it  num- 
ber of  per^'ii*,'  he  renurks,  •  ha\o  spoken  of  the  f'lii'H 
frsila,  bul  \o\ai;«T»  ha\e  bten  ne.irl)  »alwa\*  the  p«r- 
•^ 'U*  who  hjvr  ..l»M'r^ed  thciri  in  a  Iimii^  Mate,  it  \s 
true — but  in<simplctil\.  I  do  not  know  e>rn  one  t*ny- 
Vijii^i  %«hj  lia*  nuliiuhid  *  c|urk|ue  chi»M<  d'un  peu 
ratijnn«r  up»>n  their  orL'an./.^ti.in.  Whit  mc  know  t» 
Jitnited  lo  wimr  ditji.U  jl.%  lo  their  mule  of  lucorootiun. 
Thu«.  we  leirn  from  th  »^'  wim  lu\e  seen  them  in  the  sea, 
Uut  the  Ctihtf^ruLi  are  :;eli'in'»a»  triins[M&rvnt  aniynM)*^ 
oontinuolly  a/itatiui^  the  eilia  uiih  which  tlicir  very  cx>n- 
UactU*  IkkSj  i«  pnoidcd.  or.C4UA  w  hich  pv«9CM  the  phua 


phorcsccnt  fWrulty  in  tJie  highest  deerec    Tlier  float  tLe* 
continually  free,  and  swimmintr  in  the  watem  of  the  sea  at 
4uf!iciently  great  distances  from  the  bank«.     For  the  re*:. 
we  are  i;:nionint  of  the  nature  of  their  food,  of  the  morle  of 
their  kjcneration.  and  other  circumstances  of  their  tnannt  :• 
and  habits.'    The  work  wherein  this  pa^Ki^  appoori  r   % 
published  in  IH34,  and  thou;;h  we  by  no  means  would  hj\t 
it  understood  that  there  is  not  still  a  preal  di*ol  to  he  d  '  •• 
bel'»rc  the  whole  of  the  organization  of  the  Ciitosradtt  cj*. 
lie  satisfactorily  eUicicbted,  wo  cannot  atrree  with   M.  •".• 
Blain\ille*4  a<vsertion  of  the  entire  stale  of  iiniorance  \ih**  n 
he  would  liave  us  believe,  prevail  on  the  subject.     In  nddi 
tion  to  the  interestinc:  labours  of  other  obser> ers,  some  «.f 
whom  we  liave  already  mentioned,  Fabricius  had  detrrti^ 
minute  crustaceans  in  the  diifintive  onnns  of  Bero^^  ond 
thu>  furnished  a  key  to  the  nature  of  the  nourishment  «if 
that  '^enus;  and  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Grant's  paper  *On  tli«* 
Ner>ous  System  of  Beroe  Piletu^  was  published  in  the  •  Pn. 
cec<lini;ii  of  the   Zoological  Society  of  London'  eariv    m 

(tff^srajihical  Distnbution.'-M.  dc  Blainville  sa\^  thai 
Ctlit,:ini  /i  exist  in  all  the  sea#;  but  that  it  seem*  to  hr.i 
lh.it  they  are  mo«»t  abundant  in  those  of  the  north,  |Krhai  ». 
he  adds,  because  they  ha\e  been  neglected- 

Systkmatic  Arrangement. 
De  Blainville,  whose  amended  arrangement  we  take.  <  •/- 
serve«^  that  systematists  ha\e  hitherto  agreed  to  iniii.r. 
Gir.din  more  or  less  on  the  subject  of  the  place  of  t  t 
Cilins^rada  in  the  animal  series  "that  is  lo  siy,  in  luik n,: 
them  a  i^enus  approximatiUi;  to  the  Medu^ft ;  and  he  in 
stances  Lamarck,  Cuvier,LatreiUe,andOken,  as  not  Ua\*.u 
cxpresiied  any  doubt.s  on  the  subject. 

Genera.     Ben">e. 
a. 
Species  whotie  cilia  arc  smaller  than  the  interstices  ahi«  *i 
separate  them  (Genus  Beriie  of  Eschstchollx). 

Examnle,  Beroe  otxtta.    TIiom.*  found  by  Browne  »<d.loni 
exceeded  three  incites  and  a  half  in  lent^h.  or  twv  and  i 
half  in  the  brgest  transverse  diameter."    *  lliis  bcautifi.l 
creature,'  says  Browne,  Jamaica,  p.  3^4.  *  is  of  an  o\aJ  f>:ni. 
obtusely  oetangubr,  hollow,  open  at  the  Un?er  extrrmii*. 
transparent,  and  of  a  firm  gelatinous  consistence ;  it  ct.r; 
tracts  and  widens  with  great  facility,  but  is  always  op«*n  an  \ 
expanded  when  it  swims  or  moxes.    The  longitudinal  m*! 
are  strongest  at  the  crown  or  smaller  extremitv,  wlirrt-  tli«  \ 
nsc  from  a  \ery  beautiful  oblong  star,  and  ^mini^h   jia 
dually  from  thence  to  the  marLnn :  bui  each  of  them  »  f .  r 
nished  with  a  single  serii*s  of  short,  delicate,  slender  ap^»  i. 
dixes  or  Umbs  [the  c;ha]  that  mo\e  with  ?reat  celenu  eiu*  . 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  a»  iIk»  creature  pK*asi-^  lo  diii«  t 
its  flexions,  and  in  a  regular  accelerated  >ucce^si..n  fis'm  i*  • 
tup  to  the  mars^in.     It  is  inip*»^>ible  to  expre»>  the  hxn.n.  ss 
of  the  tuutums  of  those  delicate  ori^ns,  or  tlir    U^autit*  i 
\anety  of  eoloum  that  um*  from  th»in  while  they  pli\      • 
and  fni  in  the  ra\s  of  the  sun  ;  ni>r  i-*  it  moreedis\  i  ,v\[>  •  •. 
the  »\H'Vi\  and  rcrularit)  with  wluch   the  motiona  ^ii*-**- 
each  other  from  llie  one  end  of  the  ra\»  to  the  oilier  *      I » 
Hn>wne  !nipicntl\  met  \\ith  iIk-m*  .niiUiU  to  il.e  i*,iitl    .  ; 
tiie  western  i-ImihU  '.  \\\»st  Indp'-i. 
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Species  whose  cilia  are  twice  as  long  as  the  interstices. 

(Genus  Meiiea^  Eschscholtz.) 
Example.    Beroe  rufescens 

r- 

Species  whose  cilia  are  situated  in  two  ambulacral  ridges. 
(Genus  Pandora,  Eschscholtz.) 

Example.    Beroe  Flemingii. 

Cydippe. 

Body  Regular,  free,  gelatinous,  divided  into  eight  sections, 
more  or  less  distinct,  by  as  many  double  longitudinal  rows 
of  \ibralory  cilia.  An  internal  cavity,  with  a  large  buccal  (?) 
aperture,  whence  issue,  and  are  prolonged  more  or  less  be- 
low, a  pair  of  long  appendages,  which  are  retractile,  and 
also  iumished  with  vibratory  cilia. 

Example.    Cydippe  pileus.  Medusa  pileus,  Gmelin ;  Be- 
roe piUus,  Lamarck ;  Pleurobrachia,  Fleming ;  EnchariSy" 
Peron,  who  really  established  the  genus ;  but  Esclischoltz 
having  transferred  the  last  name  to  a  genus  of  Ciliobran- 
chians.  De  BlainviUe  prefers  following  him,  to  avoid  greiiter 
confusion.    [Berob,  vol.  iv.,  p.  317.] 
Callianira. 
Seethe  article, vol.  vi.,  p.  163. 
Mnemia. 

Body  smooth,  oval,  elongated  vertically,  vei^  much  com- 
pressed  on  one  side,  and  as  if  lobated  on  the  other.  Buccal 
opening  between  the  prolongation  of  the  sides:  conical  ap- 
pendages on  which  the  rows  of  vibratory  cilia  are  ranged. 

Example.  Mnemia  heieroptera,  Callianyra  heieroptera 
of  Chamisso,  thus  described  by  MM.  de  Chamisso  and 
EisenJiardt:— Body  hyaline,  cylindrico-tubular,  dilated  at 
one  extremity,  with  a  transverse  mouth,  into  which  it  was 
impossible  to'  penetrate.  A  large  cestoid  wing  on  each 
side,  vith  vibratory  cilia  on  its  edges ;  six  intermediate 
smaller  wings,  of  which  the  four  inferior  (buccal)  are  lan- 
ceolated,  cilmted  on  the  edges,  and  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  body ;  two  superior  cestoid  wings  uniting  themselves 
to  the  two  large  lateral  ones,  whicli  P6ron,  according  to 
the  describers,  erroneously  regarded  as  branchiaj.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  two  pairs  of  appendages  of  the  mouth 
may  be  the  analogues  of  the  buccal  appndages  of  the 
Lamellibranchiate  Malacozoairians ;  —  the  two  double 
bands  on  each  side  their  branchise ;— and  then  the  Question 
arises  whether  the  Ciliograda  might  not  be  placed  under 
this  l>pe  and  form,  a  particular  class,  but  little  removed 
from  the  Biphores  [Salpacea],  and  forming  a  passage  still 
more  marked  towards  the  Actinozoairians.  The  cilia,  which 
have  some  analogy  with  those  on  tho  edge  of  the  mantle  of 
the  Lamellibranchians,  are  said  to  be  only  coloured  by  the 
(lct.'oinpo8ition  of  light  between  their  borders. 
(3alymma. 
See  the  article,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1 73. 
Axioiima. 

Body  a  little  elevated,  a  little  compressed,  or  subcircular, 
prolonged  to  the  right  and  left  into  a  sort  of  appendages, 
bearing  the  series  of  cilia  towanls  their  terminal  half  only, 
and  up  to  their  end.  Mouth  small,  entirely  deprived  of 
labial  appendages. 

Example.  Axioiima  Ga'idis,  Eschscholtz.  Locahty, 
South  Seas,  near  the  equator. 

Eucharis  (Eschscholtz). 

Body  oval,  sufficiently  elevated,  slightly  compressed,  or 
subcircular,  covered  with  papillas,  with  the  ambulacra  of 
natatory  cilia  extended  from  tho  summit  to  the  base. 
Mouth  small,  provided  with  two  rather  long  pairs  of  ap- 
pendages. 

Example.  Eucharis  Tiedmanni,  Eschscholtz.  Locality, 
seas  of  Japan.  This  name  had  been  employed,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Peron,  to  distinguish  another  genus  of  Ciliograda, 
and  should  not  have  been  transferred:  for  in  all  such  cases 
confusion  must  be  the  consequence.  The  student  must 
now  remember  that  the  Eucharis  of  Peron  and  that  of 
Eschscholtz  represent  two  different  generic  forms. 
Ocyroe. 

Body  gelatinous,  transparent,  vertical,  cylindrical,  pro- 
vided above  with  two  lateral  musculo-membranous,  bifid, 
thick,  wide  lobes,  and  with  two  fleshy  ciliated  rib-like  ele- 
vaUons  with  two  other  ciliated  ribs  upon  the  edges  be- 
tween the  lobes  :  aperture  provided  with  four  ciliated  arms. 

Example.  Ocyroe  crystallina.  Rang,  who  founded  the 
^enus.    De  BlainviUe  thinks  that  it  hears  much  resem- 


blance to  the  last  species  of  Callianira^Callianxra  ttex* 
agona  f 

Alcynoe. 

Body  gelatinous,  transparent,  vertical,  cylindrical,  with 
eight  ciliated  ribs,  hidden  in  part  under  the  vertical  nata- 
tory lobes.  Aperture  provided  with  four  ciliated  appen- 
dages. 

Example.  Alq/noe  vermictdata.  Rang,  who  established 
the  genus.    Locality,  coasts  of  Brazil. 

Cestum. 

Body  gelatinous,  free,  regular,  very  short,  but  extended 
or  prolonged  on  each  side  into  a  long  riband-like  append- 
age, bordered  on  each  angle  with  a  series  of  vibratory 
ciiia,  thus  forming  four  ambulacra,  two  on  each  side. 
Mouth  inferior  and  mesial,  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  long, 
ciliferous,  retractile  and  simple  appendages. 

Example.     Cestum  Veneris^  Lcsueur. 

Upon  this  singular  genus  De  BlainviUe  remarks,  that  it 
was  established  by  Lesueur  from  an  animal  living  in  the 
Mediterranean  Soa,  and  that  he  only  knows  it  from  the 
figure  and  description  given  by  the  author,  unfortunately 
from  an  individual  the  extremities  of  whose  lateral  pro- 
longations wcro  truncated,  and  which  nevertheless  was  a 
metre  and  a  half  wide.  It  is,  adds  Do  BlainviUe,  evidently 
a  very  singular  animal,  but  which  may  bo  doubtless  con- 
sidered as  a  very  short  Beroe  with  eight  rows  of  cilia, 
pinched  and  drawn  out  as  it  were  into  an  enormous  ri- 
band of  little  thickness,  and  bearing  upon  each  angle  its 
ambulacra  of  cilia.  In  fact,  it  would  appear,  he  continues, 
that  the  intestinal  cavity,  which  is  very  short  on  account  of 
the  brevity  of  the  body,  is  plunged  l&terally  into  the  ap- 
pendages ;  so  that  it  must  be  believed  that  the  opposite 
aperture  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  Lcsueur,  and  that  it  is 
exactly  opposed  to  the  mouth,  as  in  the  true  Beroes.  He 
further  states,  that  M.  Martens  had  observed  a  complete 
individual  though  of  small  size,  and  that  M.  Martens  was 
positively  sure  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  true  Beroe.  This, 
M.  de  BlainviUe  says,  M.  Martens  told  him  when  at  Paris 
with  the  officers  of  tne  Russian  expedition  round  the  world ; 
and  he  adds,  that,  unfortunately,  the  premature  death  of 
that  naturalist  has  left  room  for  fearing  that  we  may  be . 
long  without  the  reasons  on  which  he  grounded  his  views. 
Cuvier,  who  places  the  genus  among  the  simple  Acale- 
phans,  describes  the  lower  band  (.f  cilia  as  being  smaller 
and  less  numerous,  and  the  mouth  as  being  in  the  middle 
of  that  border,  and  forming  a  large  aperture  which  opens 
into  a  stomach  pierced  across  the  breadth  of  the  riband, 
and  leads  to  a  very  small  vent.  Two  vessels,  he  adds,  are 
given  off  from  the  extremity,  near  the  vent,  which  run 
round  the  extremities  of  the'  riband.  Two  sacs  open  at 
the  sides  of  the  mouth :  these  arc  probably  the  ovaries. 
Cuvier  concludes  by  comparing  the  animal  to  a  Callianira 
with  two  sides,  and  whose  wings  are  excessively  prolonged ; 
and  he  gives  the  length,  or  rather  the  breadth,  at  more  than 
five  feet,  and  the  height  at  two  inches.  He  further  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  rarely  found  entire ;  and  that  the  Lfmnis- 
que  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard  (Freycinet's  Voyage)  is  pro- 
bably a  fragment  of  Cestum.  Lamarck  places  it,  together 
with  CalUanira  and  Beroe,  among  ^e  Anomalous  Baaiaria, 
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[Ccstuni  Veucri*.] 

CIMABUE,  GIOVANNI,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1240,  of  a  noble  famUy.  During  his  youth  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  study  letters  at  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
NoveUa.  When  some  Greek  artists  came  to  ornament  the 
convent  church  with  paintings,  he  abandoned  studies  to 
which  he  was  little  inclined,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
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rollcs,'  according  to  the  number  of  ambulacra,  depended 
upon  an  erroneous  observation,  and  consequently  prefers 
that  given  by  Eschscholtz,  founded  on  the  disposition  of  the 
cilia,  at  the  same  time  considering  Esclischoltz's  genera 
Pandora  and  Medea  in  no  other  light  than  as  simple  divi- 
sions of  the  species. 

Body  gelatinous,  very  contractile,  free,  diversifonn,  evi- 
dently binary  or  bilateral,  sometimes  appearing  subradi- 
atcd,  provided  with  a  kind  of  straight  ambulacra,  fonnedby 
the  approximation  of  two  scries  of  vibratory  cilia. 

Intestinal  canal  complete,  or  provided  with  two  orifices,  a 
mouth  and  a  vent. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  cilia  above  mentioned,  with  which, 
o:-,  at  least,  with  locomotive  organs  closely  resembling  them, 
many  of  the  Meduscu  are  provided,  though  with  certain  mo- 
difications. Eschscholtz  describes  these  cilia  as  pectinated 
or  coiub-likc  orj»ans,  arran^^ed  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  body  with  their  Hat  surfaces  in  con- 
tact. Each  is  made  up  of  many  small,  flattened,  pointed 
filaments,  united  by  a  common  base,  the  points  being  di- 
rected towards  the  posterior  extremity  of  tlie  body,  lliey 
are  endowed  with  a  motion  not  unlike  the  fins  of  fishes, 
and  are  f  lowly  raised  but  suddenly  struck  back,  whereby 
the  body  is  carried  through  the  water.  In  Beroe  and  its 
congeners  the  cilia  are  directed  towards  the  closed  extre- 
mity of  the  body,  so  that  the  opposite  or  open  end  is  carried 
forward.  The  Ciliograde  appears  to  have  the  power  of  en- 
forcing a  partial  or  total  action  of  these  organs  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  enjoy  other  motions  besides  that  of  direct  progres- 
sion. When  separated  from  the  body  with  a  piece  of  the 
skin  the  cilia  continue  to  move,  as  is  obscrve<l  in  the  article 
Beii()E.  Under  each  of  the  rows  runs  a  longitudinal  vessel, 
which  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the  vascular  system, 
and  contains  a  fluid,  in  which  there  are  yellowish  particles. 
Eschscholtz  looks  upon  these  as  arteries,  and  regards  the 
cilia  as  respiratory  organs  in  addition  to  their  locomotive 
functions ;  Schwei«j:i:cr  compares  the  vessels  to  the  canals 
communicating  with  the  tubular  feet  of  Kchinus  and  Aste- 
rias ;  and  Dr.  Grant  inclines  to  think  that  the  motion  of 
the  cilia,  whose  filaments  he  conjectures  to  be  tubular,  is 
due  to  their  alternate  fulness  or  emptiness  of  fluid  derived 
from  the  longitudinal  ve-sel,  like  the  tubular  feet  of  the 
Echinodermata.  Whereupon  Dr.  Sharpey  well  remarks, 
*  This  view  of  their  mode  of  action,  however,  is  scarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  observed  phenomena.  Audou in  believed 
that  in  the  Idya,  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  the  Beroe^  the 
fluid  of  the  longitudinal  vessel,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
water,  is  sent  into  the  ciha ;  he  therefore  regarded  them  as 
respiratoiy  organs.  If  the  vessel  under  the  cilia  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  Beroe,  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  vas- 
cular  system,  and  its  contained  fluid  be  regarded  as  blood, 
fhen  the  cilia  of  the  Idya^  which,  according  to  Audouin, 
are  permeated  by  the  fluid,  would  bear  a  certain  analogy  to 
the  gills  of  fishes.'  But  our  limits  do  not  pennit  us  to  pur- 
sue this  part  of  the  subject  farther,  and  we  must  theretbre 
refer  the  student  to  tjie  lately  published  and  elaborat<>  works 
of  Professor  Purkinje  and  Dr.  Valentin,  and  of  Dr.  Sharpey. 

De  Blainville,  who  acknowledges  tliat  he  jias  never  stu- 
died the  Ciliograda  in  a  living  state,  and  that  lie  only 
knows  them  ftom  figures  and  de.-crii)tions,  or  at  best  from 
some  specimens  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  he  owes 
to  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimaid,  says  tliat,  nevertheless,  he  has 
no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  he  withdrawn  from  the  class 
Arachnodermaires^  wherein  they  have  hitherto  been  placed 
by  all  zoologii^ts.  He  obicrvcs  that  he  cannot  vcnlure  to 
assert  whether  they  ought  to  pass  to  the  type  of  the 
Malacozoaria,  or  whether  they  ought  not  to  remain  near 
\he  Holothuriec,  and  adds  that  it  is  a  subject  of  research 
which  can  only  be  terminated  by  investigation  fti  the  living 
subject 

De  Blainville  goes  farther  :—*  A  sufficiently  great  num- 
ber of  persons,*  he  remarks,  •  have  spoken  of  the  Cilio- 
graday  but  voyagers  have  been  nearly  salways  the  per- 
sons who  have  observed  them  — in  a  living  state,  it  is 
true— but  incompletely.  I  do  not  know  even  one  zoo- 
logist who  has  published  *  quelque  chose  d'un  pcu 
rationner  upon  their  organization.  What  we  know  is 
Jimited  to  some  details  as  to  their  mode  of  locomotion. 
Thu(^  we  learn  from  those  who  liave  seen  them  in  the  sea, 
that  the  Ciliogruda  are  gelatinous  transparent  animals, 
continually  agitating  the  cilia  with  which  their  very  con- 
tractile l>ody  IS  pro\ided.  organs  which  possess  the  phos- 


phorescent faculty  in  tJie  highest  decree.  Tliey  float  llam 
continually  free,  and  swimming  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  ai 
sufficiently  great  distances  from  the  banks.  For  the  re^i. 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  food,  of  the  merle  of 
their  generation,  and  other  circumstances  of  their  man nrr^ 
and  habits.'  The  work  wherein  this  passage  appears  m..» 
published  in  1834,  and  though  we  by  no  means  would  hn\o 
it  understood  that  there  is  hot  still  a  great  deal  to  he  di<hi- 
before  the  whole  of  the  organization  of  the  Cilio^radti  rai. 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated,  we  cannot  agree  with  M.  '!•- 
Blainville's  assertion  of  the  entire  state  of  ignorance  \vhi<-h 
he  would  have  us  believe,  prevails  on  the  subject.  In  mUli 
tion  to  the  interesting  labours  of  other  obscr>'ers,  some  tif 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  Fabricius  had  detect f<l 
minute  crustaceans  in  the  digestive  organs  of  Beroe ^  ami 
thus  furnished  a  key  to  the  nature  of  tne  nourishment  of 
that  genus ;  and  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Grant's  paper  •  On  t  he 
Nervous  System  of  Beroe  Pileus*  was  published  in  the  •  Pro 
ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London'  earlv  in 
1833.  ' 

Geographical  Distribution,— Vi,  de  Blainville  says  that 
Ciliograda  exist  in  all  the  seas;  but  that  it  seems  to  Iniii 
that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  of  the  north,  perliai--, 
he  adds,  because  they  have  been  neglected. 

Systematic  Arrangement. 
De  Blainville,  whose  amended  arrangement  we  tiike,  «  b- 
serves  that  systematists  have  hitherto  agreed  to  iiuiiau- 
Giiv?lin  more  or  less  on  the  subject  of  the  place  of  ll.i 
Ciliograda  in  the  animal  series, 'that  is  to  say,  in  mnkiii;^ 
them  a  genus  approximating  to  X\iG  MediLsee ;  and  he  iit 
stances  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Latreille,  and  Oken,  as  not  ha\au 
expressed  any  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Genera.    Bertie, 
a. 
Species  whose  cilia  are  smaller  than  the  interstices  whirh 
separate  them  (Genus  Beroe  of  Eschscholtz). 

Example,  Beroe  ovata.  Those  found  by  Browne  seldom 
exceeded  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  or  two  and  a 
half  in  the  largest  trans\'erse  diameter.  *  This  beautiful 
creature,'  says  Browne,  Jamaica,  p.  384,  *  is  of  an  oval  foiiu 
obtusely  octangular,  hollow,  open  at  the  larger  extremity, 
transparent,  and  of  a  firm  gelatinous  consistence:  it  c«)M 
tracts  and  widens  with  great  facility,  but  is  always  open  an'l 
expanded  when  it  swims  or  moves.  The  longitudinal  ra'ln 
are  strongest  at  the  crown  or  smaller  extremitv,  where  X\\k\ 
rise  from  a  very  beautiful  oblong  star,  and  diminish  L'ra 
dually  from  thence  to  the  margin :  but  each  of  them  is  1 .  r 
nished  with  a  single  series  of  short,  delicate,  slender  ap|H  i. 
dixes  or  hmbs  [the  cilia]  that  move  with  great  celerity  eiih.  .- 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  creature  pleases  to  thn«  i 
its  flexions,  and  in  a  regular  accelerated  succession  from  i!: » 
top  to  the  margin.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  livelincx^ 
of  the  motions  of  those  delicate  organs,  or  the  beautiti  I 
vai-iety  of  colours  that  rise  from  them  whde  the>-  pla)  i* 
and  fro  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  nor  is  it  more  easy  to  expu  -> 
the  speed  and  regularity  yy\i\\  wliich  the  motions  sucir  i 
each  other  from  the  one  end  of  the  rays  to  the  other.*  I): 
Bro\^Tie  frequently  met  with  these  animals  to  the  north  *  : 
the  Mestern  islands  (  West  Indies). 
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watohing  them ;  and  he  was  ultimately  permitted  to  aaawt 
them.  Having  acquired  more  knowledge  than  his  instruc- 
tors possessed,  no  became  noted  as  one  of  the  best  painters 
of  the  day,  and  executed  many  works  for  religious  persons 
and  communities.  His  fame  having  spread  abroad,  he  was 
invited  to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assiai.  He 
painted  part  of  the  walls  in  concert  with  certain  Greek 
painters ;  but  having  far  surpassed  his  assistants,  his  courage 
and  ambition  increased,  and  he  went  on  with  the  work  alone. 
He  was  recalled  to  Florence  by  private  affairs,  and  obliged  to 
leave  his  work  uncompleted.  It  was  afterwards  finished  by 
Giotto.  After  his  return  to  Florence,  among  other  pictures 
he  painted  a  Madonna  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella, which  was  of  a  size  so  unusual  at  that  time,  and  was 
considered  so  novel  and  s])londid,  that  it  was  carried  to  the 
church  in  procession  ;  and  accortling  to  the  tnulition,  when 
Charles  of  Anjou  visited  the  church,  multitudes  who  had 
not  yet  obtained  a  sii^ht  of  the  picture  accompanied  him 
wilh  such  rejoicing  and  fe.sli\ily,  that  the  street  was  after- 
wards called  Boi'i^o  Alle^ri  —  litcnilly,  'Merry  Borough. 
Cimabue  was  enun«^ed  as  an  arcliitect,  in  conjunction  with 
Arnolfo  Lapi,  to  build  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ; 
but  he  died  shortly  after,  in  the  year  l.U)0. 

Previously  to  the  time  of  Cimabue,  paintinaj  hud  sunk  to  a 
merely  mechanical  occupation,  and  was  chietly  in  the  hands 
of  Greeks,  who  w(»rked  after  certain  fixed  i)at terns,  each 
blindly  copyinu:  his  predcce^^.^or.  Cimahue's  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  restorer  of  the  ari  has  been  N>armly  urged, 
and  as  warmly  contested.  It  a])pears  probable  that  a  re- 
action had  taken  i)lacc,  and  that  conlempcrary  or  even  pre- 
ceding artists  had  shown  an  inclination  to  abandon  the  me- 
chanical dryness  of  the  modern  Greek  arlifirers,  when 
Cimabue  took  up  the  profe.-sion.  The  ardour  of  his  dispo- 
sition however,  and  perhaps  hU  rank  in  society,  induced  him 
to  venture  upon  the  most  notable  deviations  from  the  cramped 
style  of  the  period  ;  and  the  revival  of  the  art  would  probably 
have  been  delayed  some  lime  lon.jtT,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
impulse  which  it  received  through  liim.  He  put  §ome  life 
into  the  heads  and  into  the  action  of  his  fi inures,  abandoning 
the  cold  straight  linc>  of  his  Greek  insiructor-*.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  fust  to  recur,  afier  a  long  interval, 
to  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  have  drawn  from  the  living 
model,  though  but  spurinirly.  N<t  is  it  the  least  debt 
which  painting  owes  U»  Ciuuibue,  that  ho  discovered  and 
fostered  the  genius  of  Giotto. 

He  worked  in  fresco  and  disiemper,  oil  painting  being  a 
later  discovery.  Somo  of  h.is  works  still  exist ;  the  principal 
are  in  the  church  of  Santa  M:iri;i  Novella  at  Florence,  and 
that  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi.    (Vasari;  Lanzi.) 

CIMARO'SA,  DOMENI'CO,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated composers  of  the  Italian  theatre,  was  born  at  Naples 
m  1754.  lo  Aprile  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  music,  but  he  c»)nmletcd  his  si  udies  under  Durante, 
at  the  Conser\attnio  of  Loretto.  His  general  education 
was  also  of  a  superior  kind,  and  he  "was  not  only  esteemed 
for  his  profcN^ional  ahility,  hut  for  his  well-informed  mind 
and  amiable  temper.  The  ihht  work  that  made  him  known 
was  *  L*liali«na  in  Londra,'  performed  in  1779.  But  it  is 
'11  Matiimonio  Sc'^reto'  w huh  will  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity ;  fur  it  must  be  acknowledued,  that  of  his  thirty 
oi)<'ras,  mo.-.t  of  which  were  in  their  day  the  admiration  of  all 
amateuis,  the  hiMt  mentioned  is  the  only  one  now  ever  per- 
formed, or  likely  to  be  attain  heard.  When  this  was  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  it  so  deliglited  tin*  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  that 
at  its  concluhion  he  in\ited  ilie  singers  and  band  to  a 
supper,  then  sent  them  back  to  the  theatre,  and  the  whole 
piece  was  repeated  ;  the  only  instance  on  record  of  the 
encore  of  an  entire  opera.  In  17^7  Cimarosa  was  invited 
by  the  Em])iess  Catherine  to  St.  Petersburg,  wliere  he 
i>r(Hluced  tlnee  o])eras.  He  returned  to  Naples,  and 
having  shown  no  little  pirtiality  for  the  French  during 
their  ociupation  of  ihat  city,  very  narrowly  escapt»d  the 
siintC*»>naiy  proscription  whi<h  disgraced  the  restoration  of 
the  old  royal  family.     He  died  at  Venice  in  IhOl. 

Cimarosa  excelled  m(>st  in  comic  o])era,  but  his  *  Orazi  e 
Curiazi* proves  that  he  could  compose  well  in  a  different  style. 
He  is  the  link  whi<*h  unites^he  old  and  modern  schools, 
his  scores  exhibiting  an  instrumentation  much  stronger 
than  that  of  Paisiello,  ihouu^h  inferior  in  vigour  and  rich- 
ness to  that  of  Mo/arr.  The  latter  was,  by  many  com- 
posers of  his  day,  censure<l  r«)r  ilie  fulness  of  his  accom- 
paniments. Gretr>-,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  the  dif- 
fereaco  between  Cimarosa  and  Mozart,  replied,  *  Cima- 


rosa, Sure,  placed  the  statue  on  l^e  stage  and  the  pedestal 
in  the  orchestra,  but  Mozart  put  the  statue  in  the  orches- 
tra and  the  pedestal  on  the  stage.' 

CIMBEX,  a  genus  of  H>inenopteroua  imiects  of  the 
section  Terebrantia^  sub-section  SecuH/era,  and  family 
Tenthredini(Ue. 

The  genus  Cimbex,  as  it  formerly  stood,  has  been  sub- 
divided (principally  by  Dr.  Leach)  mto  the  following  sub- 
eenera:  Cimbex,  Perga,  Syzy gonial  Trichij^oma,  Clave l- 
laria,  Zarea,  Abia,  and  Amcuis.  AH  these  subgenera  ha^  e 
the  antenna)  short,  and  terminated  by  thickened  *joint%, 
which  are  nearly  of  an  oval  form ;  the  third  joint  of  the  tm- 
tennsD  is  long,  forming  a  knob :  the  superior  wings  have  tw  o 
marginal  and  three  sub-marginal  cell 4. 

The  antennso  of  these  insects  generally  present  six  dis- 
tinct joints,  of  which  the  two  basal  joints  are  very  sli«irt. 
and  almost  concealed  by  the  hair  on  the  head;  the  third  u 
long,  the  fourth  and  flnh  are  of  moderate  length,  and  th«* 
sixth  is  elongate  (or  moderate),  rounded  at  the  apex,  and 
tapers  more  or  less  toward*  the  base;  this  las^t  joint  is. 
however,  evidently  compo>ed  of  two  or  three  joints  cohmiI.- 
dated.  All  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  ha%'e  a  membraiioMH 
pad  attached  to  their  under  side,  and  protruding  from  the.r 
apex. 

The  genus  Cimbex,  as  now  restricted,  may  be  known  by 
the  following  characters:  body  slightly  hairy;  abdomen 
with  the  basal  segment  emarginate  above  (that  is,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  a  semicircular  piece  had  been  removed) :  the 
space  thus  left  unprotected  by  the  horny  covering  filled  up 
with  a  membrane.*  Thighs  of  the  four  posterior  leic»  of 
the  males  very  thick,  those  of  the  females  moderate.  Tar-i 
of  the  males  with  a  tooth-like  projection  on  the  under  side 
of  the  basal  segment 

This  genus  mcludes  the  largest  species  of  the  family 
Tenthredinidic. 

Cimbex  Grifflnii  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  ifthen 
the  wings  are  expanded  its  width  is  about  one  inch  and 
three  quarters.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  the  ab- 
domen is  yellow,  and  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown  to- 
wards the  base;  the  antennn  and  tarsi  are  yellow,  the 
former  is  brighter  towards  the  apex. 

The  larva,  we  have  been  informed,  feeds  upon  the  sallow, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridt^e. 
Mr.  Stephens  enumerates  eight  British  species  of  tho 
genus,  some  of  which,  however,  it  is  thought,  will  even- 
tually prove  to  be  mere  varieties. 

CIMBRI,  or  KIMBRI.  the  name  given  by  the  Roman 
and  Grreek  historians  to  a  vast  multitude  of  people  wt;o 
came  from  the  northern  parts  of  Germany  at  the  same  titnt) 
as  the  Teutones,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Gaul,  wheic 
thev  joined  the  Ambrones,  a  Celtic  tribe,  and,  after  r^va;.^;; 
and  plundering  part  of  Gaul,  went  into  Spain,  where  they 
were  repulsed  by  the  Celtibcri.  (Livy,  Epitome  Ixvii.)  Tlje 
Teutones  and  Ambrones  then  made  an  uruption  into  Ital\. 
where  they  were  defeated  by  Marius,  102  B.c.  Psirt  ot 
the  Cimbri,  however,  had  gone  into  Helvetia,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  Tigurini,  an  Helvetian  tribe,  with  whoiii 
they  crossed  the  Pennine  Alps,  and,  after  defeatiu(^  the 
pro-consul  Catulus,  entered  the  plains  of  Lombard), 
where  they  were  defeated  by  Marius  in  the  year  after  tlio 
Teutones  and  the  Ambrones,  101  B.C.  From  that  tiri'o 
little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cimbri  in  histon*,  but 
tradition  says  that  the  remnant  of  them  settle<l  in  the  c*«n' 
tral  valleys  of  Helvetia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wald- 
stiitten  and  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  are  supposed  to  K» 
their  descendants.  Old  Scandinavian  words  are  traced  in 
the  dialect  of  these  mountaineers.  Of  the  orit^inal  rcsideu'o 
of  the  Cimbri  we  know  nothing  certain.  Strabo  (vii.  •J<>  I  — 
4)  places  them  north  of  the  Elbe  beyond  the  Chauci.  and 
numbei's  them  among  the  German  tribes.  Poroponms 
Mela  (iii.  3)  places  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  the  isl.Ln<N 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  promontory  of  the 
Cimbri;  and  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  has  been  called  CImt- 
sonesus  Cimbrica,  without  however  it  being  proved  that  thf 
Cimbri  ever  inhabited  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  Cimbri 
who  invaded  Italy  were  composed  of  mixed  tribes  bot'i 
Teutonic  and  Ck»ltic,  for  in  their  war  with  Marius.  the  di> 
scription  of  their  arms,  and  the  name  of  their  chief  Bojorix. 
appear  to  designate  them  as  CeltsD.  (Mannert,  Get^ayhtc 
dt^  Griechen  und  Rorner,) 

CIMEX.     [CiMiciD*.] 

*  Ttii*  ■trur4ar«  is  Tery  nwarknble,  and  to  cvldcattj  to  alfew  o(  •  flkvc 
invvvBiMit  of  Um  »bdoiB«u  ia  au  tt|»««rd  dirMtiun. 
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the  iMurk  of  the  same  species  may  be  weak  and  valueless  in 
warm  lowland  districts,  and  of  the  greatest  price  in  alpine 
or  mountainous  regions.  The  bark  of  the  low  country 
about  S.  Jaeu  de  Bracamorros  has  uniformly  proved  worth- 
less, although  the  same  species  which  grow  there  afford  a 
£ur  bark  at  Mayobamba,  Chacapryas  and  Lamas  in  the 
mountains;  and  others  which  at  Maynas  are  perfectly 
inert,  are  energetic  enough  upon  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  related  by  Foppig,  that  in  ignorance  of  this, 
many  speculating  merchants  have  been  ruined  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bad  lowland  bark  of  Peru.  The  rule  1%  that 
the  best  bark  always  comes  from  mountain  tops,  from  single 
trees  growing  in  the  coldest  and  most  elevated  spots. 
Some  of  the  finest  kinds  are  procured  near  the  mountain 
tillages  of  Cayambe  and  Pil]ao,  and  from  the  mountains 
of  Panataguas  and  Pampayaco. 

To  pretend  to  reduce  to  their  botanical  species,  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  of  Cinchona  barks,  all  the 
varieties  that  are  known  in  shops  or  in  commerce,  would 
be  a  \-ain  and  hopeless  task.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
startling  than  the  discrepancies  that  exist  upon  the  subject 
in  books  and  collections ;  every  collector,  every  writer,  has 
his  own  set  of  specimens  and  opinions,  and  there  is  no 
pottibility  of  reconciling  them.  There  is  not  a  chest  of  bark 
which,  although  called  of  one  sort,  has  not  probably  been 
furnished  by  many  different  species ;  and  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  best  known  sorts  of 
barks  of  the  shops  are  in  reality  furnished  by  the  same 
species  under  different  circumstances.  F6e  asserts  that 
grey  quinquina  passes  into  yellow  by  shades  that  cannot 
be  distinguished ;  that  yellow  approaches  the  red  both  in 
colour  and  flavour ;  and  that  nobody  knows  to  this  day 
with  any  certainty  the  origin  of  even  the  barks  of  Loxa, 
Lima,  Huanuco,  or  Carthagena.  Poppig,  who  has  so  long 
lived  in  the  Cinchona  countries,  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  details  he  has  given  re- 
specting certain  species— details  of  which  we  have  availed 
ourselves  in  the  following  observations.  In  particular,  with 
reference  to  this  subiec^  to  which  a  vast  deal  more  im- 
portance is  attached  than  it  deserves,  when  speaking  of  the 
Huanuco  bark  of  commerce,  Poppig's  remarks  are  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  He  observes,  that  as  to  the  various 
species  of  trees  that  produce  bark,  and  the  diflfercnt  quality 
of  the  article  itself,  much  prejudice  exists.  Without  cause 
one  species  is  rejected,  and  another  prized  for  its  imaginary 
Qualides ;  and  the  same  species  is  unmeaningly  divided  by 
the  bark-collectors  into  several,  upon  no  known  or  intelli- 
ipble  principle.  Cinchona  glandulifera  has  three  names, 
although  scarcely  the  least  trace  even  of  varieties  can  be 
detected  upon  the  closest  botanical  examination. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  species  of  any  genus  of  plants 
are  more  variable  in  their  appearance  than  those  of  Cin- 
chona ;  and  hence  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
them  from  dried  specimens  only,  or  who  have  not  been 
aware  of  their  tendency  to  vary,  have  multipHed  the  species 
far  beyond  their  true  number,  and  an  inextricable  con- 
fusion would  have  been  the  result  in  any  genus  less  con- 
Mantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  botanist.  Thus  the  authors 
of  the  •  Flora  Peruviana'  in  that  work  added  thirteen  sup- 
posed new  species,  and  introduced  many  more  into  their 
Herbarium;  Mutis,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  ample 
means  of  studying  Cinchonas  in  New  Grenada,  declares 
tbat  he  ivas  acquainted  with  seven  only.  Zea  asserts  that 
all  the  efficacious  species  of  the  '  Flora  Peruviana'  are  re- 
dttcible  to  four.  F6e  admits  eighteen  certain  species ;  and 
De  Candolle  reduces  the  number  to  fifteen,  although  he 
introduces  two  species  unknown  to  F6e.  Humboldt  states 
that  he  has  himself  seen  C  pubescent,  the  yellow  bark. 
With  ovate-oblong,  ovate-lanceolate,  and  ovate-cordate  leaves 
on  the  same  plant ;  he  adds,  that  some  species,  such  as 
C,  maerocarpa,  have  either  leaves  entirely  smooth  or  downy 
on  each  side,  and  that  even  C.  condaminea  has  extremely 
different  leaves,  according  to  the  elevation  at  which  it  grows. 
These  statements  alone  are  sufiicient  to  show  how  much 
caution  is  required  in  distinguishing  species  in  this  genus ; 
but  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  authors  of  the  *  Flora  Peru\iana,' 
in  creating  spurious  species,  were  influenced  by  a  wish  to 

Cease  the  Spani»h  court,  by  appearing  to  prove  that  the 
irks  of  Peru,  firom  which  the  Spaniards  exclusively  de- 
rived so  large  a  revenue,  were  altogether  different  from 
those  of  New  Grenada,  which  other  nations  could  easily 
procure   direct  from  Carthagena.    Humboldt  adds,  that 


mercantile  cunning  with  reference  to  th's  subject  was  car- 
ried so  far,  that  at  the  royal  command  a  quantity  of  the 
best  oronge-coloured  Cinchona  bark  from  New  Grenada, 
which  Mutis  had  caused  to  be  picked  at  the  expense  of  the 
king,  was  burned,  as  a  decidedly  ineificacious  remedy,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  Spanish  field  hospitals  were  in  the 
greatest  want  of  this  indispensable  product  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  should  however  be  observed,  that  some  of  Ruiz 
and  Pavon's  species  have  been  restored  by  a  recent  writer 
upon  the  authority  of  dr.'ed  specimens ;  but  it  appears  to 
us  safer  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  take  the  opinion  of  a 
man  like  Humboldt,  who  studied  Cinchonas  in  tneir  native 
forests,  than  that  of  a  botanist  who  can  be  acquainted  with 
them  only  from  Herbaria. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  species,  we  take  De 
Candolle  as  our  guide  in  the  systematic  distinctions  of  the 
species,  and  Humboldt  and  Poppig  principally  for  the  prac- 
tical observations  upon  them.  After  every  specific  name, 
we  have  added  the  synonymous  names  that  occur  in  books, 
for  the  information  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  possess 
Materia  Medica  works  whose  nomenclature  is  different  from 
that  of  De  Candolle. 

*  Corollas  downy  on  the  outside  or  silky. 

1.  C.  Condaminea,  Leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  each  end, 
smooth  and  shining,  pitted  on  the  under  surface  at  the 
axils  of  the  veins.  Limb  of  the  corolla  woolly.  Capsules 
ovate,  twice  as  long  as  broad.  (Syn.  C.  officinalis,  L.) 
Humboldt  states  this  ♦o  be  the  fine  Uritucinga  bark  ori- 
ginally seen  by  La  Condamine.  It  is  one  of  the  sorts  im- 
ported in  quantity  to  Europe,  and  is  said  to  furnish  the  pale 
bark  of  the  English  apothecaries.  It  is  readily  known, 
notwithstanding  the  variable  figure  of  its  leaves,  by  their 
having  at  the  axils  of  their  veins  on  the  under  side  little 
pits  not  bordered  with  hairs,  and  secreting  a  transparent, 
bitter  fluid  matter.  Grows  wild  near  Loxa,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cajanuma,  Uritucinga,  Boqueron,  Villonaco  and 
Monje.  It  also  occurs  near  Guancabamba  and  Ayavaca  in 
Peru.  It  is  always  found  among  micaceous  schist,  at  ele- 
vations of  from  5400  to  7200  feet;  and,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, requires  a  milder  climate  than  the  C  lancifolia  of 


[Cinchona  Condaminea.^ 

Santa  YL    The  temperature  of  the  regions  which  it  inha- 
bits is  about  that  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

2.  C.  scrobiculata.  Leaves  oval,  acute  at  each  end, 
smooth,  shining  on  the  upper  side,  pitted  underneath  at  the 
axils  of  the  veins.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  downy  on  the 
outside;    its   limb   woolly.      Capsule  ovate-oblong,  three 
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times  as  lung  as  broad.  This  is  disiinguished  from  the  last 
iwt  only  by  the  form  of  iu  leaves,  whirh  never  taper  to  the 
point,  but  also  by  the  pits  at  the  under  side  of  tlie  leavers 
f>Qing  bordered  with  intlected  hairs;  in  C\  Condaminfa 
tUey  are  quite  hairless.  It  is  also  allied  to  C.  rosea,  but 
that  species  has  a  smooth  corolla  and  glandless  leaves.  In 
the  quality  of  its  baik,  it  is  not  distingui>hable  from 
C,  Condaminea.  Immense  forests  of  this  species  exist 
in  the  province  of  S.  Jaen  de  Bracamorros.  It  is  the 
oovimoneat  of  all  the  quinas  in  that  part  of  Peru,  and  the 
iw>4t  eateemed ;  in  commerce  it  has  the  name  of  Qmnafina, 


[Cioehona  fcrobieolaU.] 

3.  C  lancifolia.  Leaves  obovate-lanceolato,  very  smooth 
on  each  side,  without  glands  ;  panicle  large,  brachialc ;  corolla 
silky  on  the  outside;  capsules  oblong,  snioothish,  five  times  as 
long  as  broad.  {Syn.  C.  nitida,  R.  and  P. ;  otfi  inalis,  Ruiz  ; 
lanceolata,  R.  and  P.;  glabia,  Ruiz;  angustifolia,  Ruiz.) 
Next  to  G.  Coiidaminca  this  is  ai-couuted  the  must  etfi- 
caciooa  of  all  the  species.  It  furnij^hes  the  oian«^c-coloured 
bark,  or  the  quina  naranjanda  of  Sania  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  is 
obviously  diuerent  from  the  two  former  s])ecies,  in  i.s  leaves 
Wing  destitute  of  glands.  Ilumbuldt  sales  ihat  it  prefers 
Ml  in  Icment  climate,  on  mountainous  declivities,  from  4000 
to  9000  feet  high,  where  the  mean  tempo,  ature  is  about  that 
of  R^me.  In  the  Alpine  forests  of  the  upper  limi.s  of  the 
son^  inhabited  by  this  species,  the  thermometer  falls  for 
hours  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  llie  plants  are  more 
rare  than  those  of  C.  pubes'  ens  and  magnifolia,  always 
erowiop^  singly,  and  not  increasing  readily  by  the  root.  A 
kind  of  bark,  bearing  a  high  reputation  at  Cadiz,  and  called 
Calisaya,  is  referred  to  this  species.  It  derives  its  name 
fuom  the  pro\ince  where  it  grows,  which  is  situated  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Peru,  in  La  Paz. 

Another  variety  of  this,  according  to  Humboldt,  a  distinct 
Fpeeies  accoiding  toothers,  the  Cmi  bona  nitida  of  the  *  Flora 
Peruviana,*  is  found  only  upon  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  where  it  becomes  a  tree  with  a  stem 
scarcely  eight  feet  high.  Its  flowers  are  bright  red,  covered 
in«ide  with  a  white  down,  and  do  not  appear  till  May.  Its 
bark,  the  Case,  hoja  de  Oliva,  although  of  the  finest  quality, 
is  never  seen  in  commerce. 

4.  C,  pubescem.  Leaves  ovate,  very  seldom  subcordate, 
leathery,  downy,  or  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  to- 
mentose  on  the  under  side ;  panicle  brachiate ;  corolla 
downy  outside,  the  limb  hairy  inside  ;  capsules  ovate,  oblong. 
ribbed  externally,  thiee  times  as  long  as  broad.  {Syn- 
Ccordifolia;  o\-ata,  R.  and  P.;  p.Ui-^eeii.s,  Ruiz;  hirsuta, 
R.  and  P.)    A  most  variable  plant,  yieldnig  what  is  called 


yellow  bark.  It  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grcn.^Vi, 
in  4'  N.  lat.,  at  heights  between  5400  and  8650  feet ;  it  !•.*'» 
the  name  of  Quina  amarilla, 

5.  C.  purpurea.  Leaves  broadly  oval,  somewhat  we<U.- 
shaped  at  the  base,  short  Iv  cuspidate  at  the  point,  on  the  up)  er 
side  smooth,  on  the  under  rather  downy  upon  the  prine.^.a! 
veins;  panicle  large,  brachiate;  tlowers  someN^hat  cm>iu- 
bose ;  corolla  slightly  downy  externally,  its  limb  hai  \ 
inside;  capsules  cylindrical,  becoming  ovate-oblong,  \ii.ii 
longitudinal  ribs,  four  times  as  long  as  broad.  {Syn.  C 
morado.)  A  native  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  in  the  coldi  <»t 
and  deepest  part  of  the  forests,  about  Chinchao,  Pati,  %u\ 
elsewhere.  It  is  also  apparently  one  of  the  wild  roots  ul 
Santa  F^  de  Bogota. 

The  very  considerable  size  of  the  trees  of  this  species,  and 
its  large  membranous  leaves,  covered  on  the  under  side  w  i  U 
prominent  violet-coloured  veins,  are  said  by  Puppig  to  uiai  k 
It  readily.  The  bark,  called  Case,  boba  coioraiia,  is  not  in 
much  esteem  ;  but  as  it  is  readily  collected,  it  can  be  sold  ai 
a  low  price,  and  is  used  for  adulterating  other  sorts.  Ae- 
cording  to  Reichcl,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Huamala  baik  ol 
trade. 

6.  C.  macrocaJyx,  Leaves  ovate,  roundish,  hanlly  acute, 
quite  smooth  on  both  sides;  their  principal  veins  cli.-e 
together;  panicles  corjmbose;  corolla  slightly  duv(n>  ex- 
ternally, with  the  lobes  hair>'  on  the  upper  side ;  limb  I'f 
the  calyx  smooth,  bell-shaped,  acutely  five-toothed.  A 
species  distinguished  by  De  Candolle  by  the  above  charac- 
ters, but  only  known  to  him  from  specimens.  It  i&  fuun  I 
on  the  mountains  of  Peru:  nothing  is  known  of  its  gen^.lie 
properties. 

7.  C.  Humboldiiana.  Leaves  oval,  rather  obtuse,  on  the 
upper  side  shining,  on  the  under  between  silky  and  dowiiv  ; 
panicle  brachiate,  four-flowered  ;  corolla  silky  on  the  ouJ'-.de. 
smooth  in  the  throat,  with  its  lobes  shaggy  inside  at  il.e 
point ;  capsules  ovate,  longitudinally  ribbed,  about  \\\ !« c 
as  long  as  broad.  {Syn,  C.  ovalifolia,  Bonpl.)  Firi>i  <i.- 
scribed  by  Bonpland  as  identical  with  C.  uvalfolia  of  the 
*  Flora  Peruviana,'  but  afterwards  recognized  by  him  as 
distinct.  It  forms  forests  in  the  province  of  Cuen«  a,  .n 
Peru:  in  commerce  it  is  called  Cuscarilta  ptludti,  whuh 
signifies  velvet-leaved  quina.  Its  bark  is  not  in  much  c^  i- 
mation  ;  it  is  however  a  good  deal  collected  for  mixin-  wiih 
other  sorts,  and  Bonpland  suspects  it  to  be  of  good  quu!i<> 


CCinctioii*  fliimboMltaiM.} 

8.  C.  magnifolia.    Leaves  broadly  oval,  somewhat  acu- 
minate, smooth  ;    principal  veins  of  the  under  side  >iin  j   v 
at  the  edges;  panicle  biachiatc;  corollas  silky  external. > 
capsules  oblong,  tapering,  seven  times  as  long  as  bivaiL 
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iNurks,  And  the  yellow  bark  of  continental  wntera;  the 
China  of  Carthagena  of  the  French,  China  flava  Aura,  quina 
amarilla.  This'  last  is  also  called  orange  bark  (quina 
aurantiaca  of  Mutis),  which  is  not  the  yellow  bark  of 
English  commerce,  though  by  some  it  is  erroneously  so  con- 
sidered ;  and  hence  the  frequent  error  in  the  British  pharma- 
copoeias of  referring  yellow  bark  to  the  C.  cordifolia  (Mutis). 
Or  the  pale  barks,  three  varieties  are  known  in  English 
commerce: — 1.  Crown  or  Loxa  bark.  2.  Gray,  silver,  or 
Huanuco  bark.  3.  Ash  bark.  These  are  always  quilled, 
and  never  in  flat  pieces.  The  powder,  which  gives  the 
name,  varies  from  grey  to  fawn  colour.  The  first  variety, 
Loxa  or  crown  bark,  called  also  true  Loxa  bark,  is  obtained 
either  exclusively  ftom  the  C.  Condaminea,  or  from  it  and 
C.  scrobiculata.  It  occurs  in  pieces  from  6  to  14  inches 
long,  the  quills  varying  in  diameter  from  the  fourth  or 
even  smaller  part  of  an  inch  to  nearly  half  an  inch ;  the 
rolls  are  sometimes  double,  meeting  at  the  centre :  the 
diameter  of  the  bark  is  from  i  to  1(  line.  The  colour  of 
the  exterior  is  marked  dark-grey,  in  some  specimens  vers- 
ing to  brown.  A  shining  but  peculiar  appearance  is  od- 
servable  upon  it,  owing  to  the  thallus  of  the  lichens  spread- 
ing over  it.  This  commonly  alternates  with  the  colours  of 
otner  lichens,  greyish-white,  yellowish-white,  bluish-white, 
BO  that  the  bark  acquires  an  appearance  as  if  it  were 
nainted.  Numerous  transverse  cracks,  often  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  bark  to  the  other,  with  the  edges  a 
little  raised,  are  seen,  sometimes  close  to  each  other,  some- 
times more  remote,  especially  in  the  larger  pieces,  in  which 
also  they  rarely  extend  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
piece.  In  the  larger  pieces,  longitudinal  cracks  are  oh- 
served,  and  between  these  warts  or  knots  frequently  arise, 
which  give  a  verv  rough  feel  to  such  specimens.  The 
Usnea  norida,  and  some  fuliaeeous  lichens,  such  as  Parme- 
lia  oerforata  (Ach.),  ofien  remain  attached  to  it  The  inner 
surraco  is  smooth,  except  some  delicate,  irregularly  longi- 
tudinal fibres:  the  colour  is  a  cinnamon  or  ^irker  brown. 
The  f\racture  of  the  smaller  quills  is  even,  or  slightly  fibrous ; 
that  of  the  larjger  pieces  more  so,  the  fibres  firm,  but  neither 
oblique  nor  vitreous,  as  in  the  yeUow  bark  (China  regia) ; 
but  the  outer  circle  presents  a  resinous  aspect.  The  (Mour 
resembles  that  of  tan.  The  taste  at  first  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent, and  faintly  acid;  afterwards  very  astringent,  some- 
what bitter,  but  not  acrid. 

In  respect  to  its  chemical  composition,  this  variety  is 
commonlysupposed to  contain  cinchonia (discovered in  pale 
bark  by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.)  only ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  specimens  which,  when  ana- 
lyzed, yielded  no  auinia,  were  either  very  thin  quills  ob- 
tained from  young  branches  or  trees,  or  were  specimens  of 
Huanuco  bark.  Bucholz  analyzed  sixteen  ounces  of  the 
Loxa  bark  of  commerce,  yet  found  no  quinia,  but  some 
error  is  reasonably  suspected :  the  otlier  constituents  were 
found  to  be 

.  Drachrat.   Gralof. 

Fatty  matter,  ^vith  chlorophylle  .  .  r  o 
Bitler  soft  resin  (Geiger  thinks  this  con- 
tained quinia)  .  .  .  .  2*  0 
Hard  resin  (red  insoluble  colouring  matter)  12*  0 
Tannin  (with  trace  of  acetic  acid)  •  .3*  0 
Cinchonia  .  .  .  .  0*  28 
Kinir  acid  .  .  .  .1-30 
Hard  rusin,  with  phvteumacolla  .  .  1'  49 
Tannin,  with  chloi-ide  of  lime  ,  .  4'  25 
(»um  .  .  .  ,  .  5*  40 
Kinatc  of  lime  .  .  .  .  1*  40 
S  arch,  a  trace. 
AVoody  fibre. 

The  cinchonia  exists  in  combination  with  the  kinic  acid, 
in  the  form  of  kinate  of  cinchonia.  A  prejudice  exists  in 
favour  of  the  thin  quilled  pieces,  but  they  are  not  so  well 
adapted  to  form  extracts,  &c.,  nor  to  be  employed  as  medi- 
cine. Mutis  many  vears  ago  stated  that  the  thick  pieces 
obtained  from  branches  of  middle-aged  trees  were  the  most 
efficacious ;  and  the  analysis  of  Von  Santen  (in  Von  Bergen's 
•  Versuch  einer  Monographic  der  China')  confirms  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement,  as  far  as  the  relative  amount  of 
Juinia  yielded  by  barks  of  different  ages  is  concerned, 
rom  lUOlbs.  of  Loxa  bark,  he  obtained  of  quinia 
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Tilin  selected  quills 
Moderately  thiisk  pieces 
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Selected  thick  heavy  pieces,  with  rough 
cracked  bark        .  .  •  •     11*104 

2.  Variety  or  Huanuco  bark,  termed  from  its  colour 
silver  or  grey  Cinchona,  has  been  known  in  European 
commerce  only  since  1799.  The  majority  of  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  barks  refer  it  to  the  Cglandulf/na. 
(Ruiz  and  Pavo,  K.  Peruv,)  As  it  is  sent  from  Uuanu<-o 
to  Lima  for  shipment,  it  is  also  called  Lima  bark,  thuu^L 
some  apply  the  term  Lima  to  a  bark  supposed  to  come  U  oiu 
the  C  tanci/olm  (Mutis).  It  is  likewise  called  Havanna 
bark.  We  have  the  authority  of  Poppig,  as  stated  abo\  e. 
for  considering  it  one  of  the  finest  sorts  of  Cinchona.  The 
variety  of  it  termed  Case,  prooinciana  negriUa  (the  Quin- 
quina Huanuco  twirdtre  of  tlie  French)  is  likewise  stat«^ 
by  Reichel  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  firom  Loxa,  yet  it  ib  not 
known  in  Europe  except  in  mixture  with  other  kinds.  The 
explanation  of  which  is  two-fold:  first,  that  though  the 
trade  in  this  bark  was  at  first  very  brisk,  owing  to  its  ex- 
cellent quality,  the  subsequent  shipments  of  it  oeing  very 
inferior,  it  fell  into  disrepute ;  and  though  it  is  now  a^aiii 
pure  and  good,  still  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  it  as  crown 
bark.  Farther,  as  the  French  ^ve  the  name  Lima  bark 
to  another  kind  as  above  mentioned,  probably  the  dark 
ash  bark,  the  dark  Ten  (China  Pseudo-Loxa),  the  false  Loxa 
bark,  confessedly  a  very  bad  bark,  it  has  caused  the 
genuine  Lima  bark  to  be  little  esteemed.  Farther,  as  the 
Huanuco  bark  is  in  quills  which  are  larger  and  coarser 
than  the  crown  bark,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  thin  quiIU 
operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  very  excellent  sort. 

The  quills  are  from  three  to  fifteen  inches,  generally 
from  four  to  ten  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  from  a  few 
lines  to  one  or  even  two  inches.  They  are  in  single  rulK 
or  double  and  enclosed  rolls;  the  enclosed  rolls  exhilut 
spiral  windings,  and  frequently  traces  of  a  sharp  oblique 
incision  of  the  knife.  This  incision  is  not  observed  in  t)ie 
case  of  any  other  kind,  and  it  is  probably  made  by  the  rvi<- 
carilleros  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  The  diameter  of  the  bark  varies  from 
i  to  5  lines.  The  epidermis  is  seldom  absent,  but  nnw 
and  then  portions  of  it  have  been  rubbed  off,  and  then  the 
rusty  surface  of  the  liber  is  seen.  The  epidermis  i»  a 
whitish-grey,  but  oflen  covered  with  numerous  lu-l-ciis. 
chiefly  Glyphis  cicatricosa,  Graphia  duplicata.  Pun.  ^ 
granulata,  ryrenula  discolor,  mastoidea,  Pupulo,  Lecan«r.i 
punicea,  Parmelia  perforata,  Sticta  aurata,  and  U^nci 
fiorida. 

The  character  of  the  cracks  is  more  variable  than  in  L  \a 
bark,  few  extending  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ha\  k . 
in  the  young  pieces  the  cracks  are  not  so  deep  as  in  : ! 
older,  in  which  also  the  edges  are  raised,  giving  a  mu^  . 
appearance  to  it.  Some  specimens  also  between  the  1  >iLi' 
and  extensive  cracks  present  spaces  very  slii^htly  ciail.c.. 
of  a  golden-straw  or  leaden-grey  colour.  Huanuco  h.uk 
is  distinzui^ied  by  the  brighter  colour  of  its  surface,  ti.. 
multitude  or  its  small  cracks,  and  the  sharp  oblique  mw  . 
sions  above  mentioned,  from  the  yellow  or  Calisa}  a  Itai  V. 
{Quina  regia),  and  the  Loxa  bark,  to  both  of  wliich  it  ht  un 
considerable  resemblance.  The  inner  surface  is  of  a  b.  i.'iit 
cinnamon,  passing  into  an  ochre-yellow  or  rust>'  hue,  and 
is  generally  rough,  and,  especially  in  the  thicker  qui.  n 
fibrous,  frec^uently  with  portions  of  the  wood  of  the  Mt  la 
adhering  to  It  Though  no  satisfactory  chemical  annl};>t> 
has  been  made  of  it,  exhibiting  its  entire  composition,  \(t 
the  relative  proportions  of  its  alkaloids  have  been  siaUi'. 
It  is  the  richest  in  Cinchonia  of  all  the  barks  hi.lu**:  > 
examined.  Goebel,  Kirst,  and  Von  Santen  say  that  it  \  it- hi* 
this  alkaloid  only.  Michaelis  maintains  that  two  spccmu^n^ 
analysed  by  him  yielded,  in  addition,  a  little  quinia.  The 
quantity  of  cinchonia  is  very  variable.  Kirst  and  GocUl 
obtained  from  1  pound  168  grains;  Von  Santen  from  nine 
different  specimens  examined  by  him,  from  1  pound  a 
Quantity  varying  from  106]  grains  to  210  grains.  The 
fracture  of  the  bark  is  either  fibrous  or  splintery ;  thai  i»f 
the  outer  portion  resinous.  The  odour  resembles  that  <>l 
clay.  The  taste  acid,  astringent,  somewhat  aromatic ;  il.t  n 
bitter,  acrid,  and  enduring.  The  powder  is  a  deep  cinn^niciv 
brown. 

The  third  kind  of  pale  bark,  called  a>h,  jaen,  or  bv  r.  r 
ruption  ten-bark,  is  by  Von  Bergen  referred  to  C.  Vt.  i 
(R.  and  P.),  which  he  considers  synonymous  with  the  r 
puhescenso{  Vahl.  It  is  likewise  called  rale  ten-baik  ' . 
distinguish  it  fimrn  the  dark  ten-bark,  or  false  Loxa  l^ :  «u 
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Tiic  quills  of  this  kind  are  always  crooked,  frequently  also 
twist cnl.  The  epidermis  is  frequently  ahsent ;  when  present, 
it  p.*esonts  faint  transverse  cracks,  the  edges  of  which  are 
s->mewhat  raised,  and  a  few  longitudinal  cracks  or  warts. 
The  bark  itself  is  of  an  ash-grey,  whitish-grey,  or  light 
yellow  colour,  with  brown  or  blackish  spots.  It  has  oiten 
9.  bli^htly  shining  aspect.  The  inner  surfoce  varies  very 
much,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  with  long  fibres  at- 
tached to  it,  sometimes  splintery,  of  a  cinnamon  or  dark 
bruwn  colour.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  even,  sometimes 
tli^tly  fibrous,  with  a  faint  external  resinous  circle.  The 
odour  is  a  bl tie  like  tan,  and  pleasant.  The  taste  slightly 
acid  and  moderately  astringent,  a  pure  but  not  disagreeable 
Vitter.  The  accounts  of  its  chemical  composition  differ 
much.  Von  Santen  says  it  contains  neither  cinchonia  nor 
quinia.  Goebel  and  Kirst  from  1  pound  obtained  no  cin- 
chonia, but  12  grains  of  quinia;  while  Michaelis  says  in 
two  specimens  examined  by  him,  he  found  both  quinia  and 
cinchonia;  of  the  former,  even  80  grains;  of  the  latter,  12. 
Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  this  is  generally  and 
justly  reg;arded  as  a  very  bad  sort  of  pale  bark,  and  was 
chiefly  used  to  adulterate  the  true  Loxa  bark. 

The  dark  ten-back  or  China  pseudo-Loxa,  occurs  gene- 
rallv  in  thin  or  middle-sized,  but  seldom  thick,  quills.  The 
surnce  exhibits  transverse  cracks  and  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
which  often  form  rings  a  line  or  more  broad.  The  colour 
is  milk-white,  but  covered  with  so  many  lichens  as  to  have 
a  dark  appearance.  The  under  surface  is  uneven,  fibrous 
or  fplinte^,  the  fibres  often  very  long :  the  colour  a  rusty 
brown.  The  fracture  is  fibrous  or  splintery:  it  exhibits  a 
resinous  appearance  only  when  cut.  Smells  strongly  like 
tan.  The  taste  at  first  enduringly  acid,  afterwards  astrin- 
gent This  bark  is  frequently  purcha^d  instead  of  the 
true  Loxa  bark,  and  U  at  present  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  market.  Bergen  considers  it  to  be  produced  by  the 
C.  nitida  (R.  and  P.)  and  the  C.  lancifolia :  these  are 
perhaps  only  varieties  the  one  of  the  other ;  but  whence- 
Mcver  obtained,  it  is  very  poor  in  alkaloids,  1  pound  jrield- 
inz  only  9  grains  of  kinia  and  12  of  cinchonia.  It  is  held 
tul>e  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  pale  bark. 

The  lichens  and  epidermis  should  be  scraped  off  all 
pale  barks  before  they  are  reduced  to  powder :  though  they 
mcreaso  the  bulk,  they  diminish  tne  efficiency  of  the 
powder. 

The  yellow  barks. — ^There  are  only  three  kinds ;  the 
yellow  bark  of  English  commerce,  which  by  continental 
vriters  is  called  merely  China  regia,  quina  Calisaya  (the 
quinquina  royal,  Gelbe  Kunigschina),  and  the  yellow  or 
C-iTThiigena  bark  of  the  continent  comprehending  two 
^)ts:-^].  China  tlava  fibrosa,  China  de  Carthagena 
fibrosa,  the  quina  naranjada  (of  the  natives).  The  quina 
de  Santa  F6  fibrosa,  or  quina  de  Carthagena  lenosa  (fibro- 
sa), of  the  Spanish,  quina  de  Carthagena  amarella  lenhosa 
<  fibrosa)  of  the  Portuguese,  quinquina  de  Carthagene 
fibreux,  ligneux,  quinquina  orange  (of  the  French),  hoi- 
zi^  gelbe  china,  holzige  Carthagenarinde  (of  the  Germans). 
—2.  (]lhina  tiava  dura*  china  lutea,  china  de  Carthagena 
ilora,  quina  naranjada  de  Sta.  F£,  quina  aurantiaca,  quina 
de  Santa  F^,  or  quina  de  Carthagena  dura  (Spanish), 
quina  de  Cartagena  amarilla  dura  (Portuguese),  ouinquina 
oe  (Carthagene,  or  ouinquina  flava  dura  (French),  harte 
gelbe  china,  harte  Carthagenarinde.  This  is  the  orange 
bark  of  Mutis,  which  he  says  is  obtained  from  C.  lanci- 
f»lia.  Bergen  and  Goebel  ascribe  it  to  C.  cordifolia  (Mutis), 
which  some  deem  synonymous  with  C.  pubescens  (Vahl), 
which  species  is  therefore  stated  alone  to  yield  the  yellow 
bark ;  but  this  only  applies  to  the  yellow  bark  of  the  conti- 
nent, for  the  source  of  the  yellow  bark  of  English  com- 
merce must  be  considered  as  yet  undetermined.  We  shall 
limit  our  description  to  this  last  kind,  as  the  best  known 
in  ;his  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  valuable. 
ITus  occurs  in  two  forms— quills  and  flat  pieces;  the  quills 
"^KTt  formerly  most  prized,  but  all  well-informed  persons 
now  prefer  the  flat  pieces  as  much  richer  in  quinia.  The 
nunis  are  in  general  in  single,  seldom  in  double  rolls,  the 
«lumeter  of  which  is  mostly  greater  than  even  the  largest 
quills  of  pale  Loxa  bark,  being  from  i  to  I  inch,  the  length 
from  4  to  24,  occasionally  containing  smaller  quills  inside 
the  larger.  The  thickness  of  the  bark  varies  from  )  to  ^  of 
in  inch.  The  external  surfiace  is  generally  grayish  brown, 
tnclming  to  blackish,  yellowish,  or  whitish,  according  to 
the  kind  of  lichen  by  which  it  is  beset.  Few  pieces  are 
qoite  free  firom  lichens;  many  specimens  exhibit  the  wax- 


yellow  thallus  of  .epta  JIava  (Acha.X  which  appears  as 
if  fused  upon  it:  this  is  a  very  characteristic  mark,  when 
present,  of  (Calisaya  bark.  The  quills  seldom  have  the 
epidermis  removed,  which  has  both  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal cracks,  which  penetrate  down  to  the  bark  itself,  as 
their  traces  can  be  perceived  upon  it  even  when  the  epi- 
dermis has  been  removed.  The  transverse  cracks  frequently 
extend  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  piece,  yet  they 
are  much  interrupted  by  longitudinal  cracks  ami  furrows 
(this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  thinnest  quills) ;  but 
all  of  them  have  raised  edges,  resembling  those  of  Loxa  bark. 
Where  the  epidermis  is  wanting,  the  colour  of  the  exposed 
part  is  of  a  cinnamon  or  rusty-brown  hue.  The  colour  of 
the  inner  surface  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  bark. 
Grenerally  it  is  a  deep  cinnamon,  in  recent  barks  verging  to 
reddish ;  in  older  specimens  it  is  paler,  or  a  rusty-yellow. 
The  transverse  fracture  is  in  the  thinner  quills  smooth,  in 
the  lar^r  fibrous,  splintery,  or  vitreous :  a  resinous  ciixle  is 
under  the  epidermis.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  generally 
uneven,  and  delicately  fibrous :  this  kind  of  bark  is  easily 
broken. 

The  flat  yellow  bark,  or  that  in  splints,  occurs  either  with 
the  epidermis,  or  divested  of  it  (China  regia  nuda).  Pieces 
retaining  the  epidermis  are  generally  from  one  to  five 
inches  broad,  generally  quite  flat,  but  sometimes  slightly 
curved,  from  three  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  from  |  to  }  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  characters  of  the  epidermis  correspond 
with  that  above  described :  the  uncoated  kind  is  most  fre- 
quent, and  occurs  in  splints  from  one  to  eight  lines  thick. 
The  colour  varies,  but  is  generally  a  reddish  or  rusty-brown, 
and  is  nearly  the  same  on  both  surfaces,  so  that  in  pieces 
which  have  become  convex  on  the  inner  side,  and  cone  a\e 
on  the  outer,  as  often  happens,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  was  the  exterior :  tmis  is  by  far  the  best  kind  of  yel- 
low bark. 

Adulteration  of  yellow  bark  is  not  very  ea^y,  but  a  kind 
of  humalia-like  bark  used  to  be  substituted  for  it. 

The  odour  of  ^nuine  yellow  bark  is  slightly  that  of  tan. 
The  taste  is  faintly  acid,  strongly  but  not  unpleasantly 
bitter,  aromatic,  stimulating,  and  slightly  astringent 

The  analyses  of  unooatea  yellow  bark  (Calisaya)  by  Pelle- 
tier  and  Caventou  show  its  composition  to  be  super-kinate 
of  ouinia,  &tty  matter,  slightly  soluble  red  colouring  matter 
(rea  cinchonic  acid),  soluble  red  colouring  matter  (more  than 
in  gray  bark),  tannin,  kinate  of  lime,  lignin,  amylum. 
When  the  uncoated  kind  is  analyzed,  some  cinchonia  is 
obtained.  By  a  comparative  analysis  it  is  found  that  a 
pound  of  flat  uncoated  yellow  bark  yields  nearly  twic  e  as 
much  quinia  as  the  quilled  sort,  a  point  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  preparers  of  that  alkaloid.  The  Carthagena 
yellow  barks  both  contain  quinia,  but  in  less  quantity  than 
the  Calisaya  bark ;  the  hard  Carthagena  bark,  in  addition, 
yields  cinchonia,  but  not  the  fibrous  kind. 

The  red  bark,  of  which  one  kind  only  is  known  in  Eng- 
lish trade,  is  generallv  referred  to  C.  oblongifolia ;  though 
many  doubts  may  be  held  on  this  head.  Bergen  is 
much  more  disposed  to  consider  the  C.  oblongifolia  uo  :]ie 
source  of  the  Cliina  nova,  or  Surinam  bark,  which  is  not  olil- 
cinal  in  Britain :  this  also  is  doubtful.  Red  bark  has  been 
known  for  130  years,  but  was  not  much  used  in  Europe  till 
1779.  It  occurs  in  quills  and  flat  pieces,  most  frequently  in 
the  latter  form.  The  quills  are  rolled  singly,  or  doubly, 
from  4  to  1 5,  but  generally  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  and 
from  a  few  lines  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  bark  being  from 
1  to  4  lines  thick.  The  figure  of  the  flat  pieces  is  variable, 
being  generally  very  much  broken,  frequently  with  the  epi- 
dermis entire ;  but  this  is  often  partially,  seldom  or  never 
completely,  absent.  Tlie  length  is  generally  from  4  to  24 
inches,  the  thickness  from  i  to  1  inch,  and  the  breadth  I 
to  3  inches.  The  quills  most  frequently  have  the  epidermis 
entire ;  some  of  them  have  a  whitish  yellow,  or  grayish 
white  epidermis  (interrupted  by  longitudinal  and  irregularly 
transverse  cracks),  a  red  hue  fining  through  it.  in  fact, 
even  in  pieces  with  the  epidermis  entire,  and  covered  by 
many  lichens,  the  red  hue  is  seen  ever  shining  through — 
a  characteristic  mark  of  this  kind  of  bark.  The  flat  pieces 
have  generally  an  amazing  number  of  lichens  upon  them. 
In  these  pieces  also  what  is  called  the  rete  mucosum  is 
often  very  spongy.  Warty  bodies  are  found  on  some  varie- 
ties. The  inner  surface  is  a  redduih  brown,  varying  in  inten- 
sity. The  ftrarture  in  thin  quills  is  smooth,  in  those  of  a 
moderate  Uiickness  fibrous,  and  in  thick  quills  and  flat 
pieces  fibrous  and  splintery:  the  epidermis,  when  pene- 
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trated  by  the  resinous  principle,  esdiibits  a  vitreous  shining 
rins:. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  analyzed  a  specimen  of  the  ra* 
rieiy  free  from  warts,  and  found  it  to  contain 

Slightly  soluble  red  colouring  matter,  or  red 

cinchofiic  acid. 
Soluble  red  colouring  matter  (tannin). 
Yellow  colouring  matter ;  fatty  matter. 
Kinate  of  lime.    Woody  fibre.    Starch. 

The  relative  proportions  of  quinia  and  cinehonia  differ  in 
different  specimens ;  a  pound  of  bark  yielding  in  some  in- 
stances  70  grains  of  cinehonia  and  77  ^jains  of  sulphate  of 
quinia,  in  Oihers  184  grains  of  cinehonia  and  only  9  grains 
of  sulphate  of  quinia. 

The  Humalies,  or  brown  bark,  is  not  known  in  English 
commerce ;  its  source  is  not  accurately  determined. 

Several  inferior  kinds,  and  others  erroneously  reputed  to 
be  cinchona  barks,  are  met  with,  either  accidentally  or 
fraudulently  mixed  with  or  passed  for  the  genuine;  but 
they  may  be  known  by  not  possessing  the  characters  of  the 
best  kinds  as  given  above. 

(Bergen,  Monosraykie  der  China;  T"^,  Essai  sftr  tes 
Cryjioframes  des  Ecorces  ejrotiqiics  officinales;  Goebel, 
Pharmacmthche  Waarenkunde.) 

In  estimating  the  action  of  cinchona  bark  on  the  human 
system,  it  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  resin  gives 
it  a  stimulating  power,  the  kinate  of  cinehonia  or  quinia 
a  tonic  power,  and  the  tannin  an  astriii'ient  property.  By 
the  first  of  these  it  apnroaches  the  balsauiic  stimulants  and 
tonics,  by  the  second  the  mineral  tonics,  while  by  the 
third  it  approximates  to  rhatany  and  catechu.  Noti^ith- 
standing  these  resemblances,  its  action  in  the  aggregate  is 
strictly  peculiar,  so  much  so  that  oil  attempts  to  procure  a 
substitute  for  it,  whether  among  exotic  or  indigenous 
plants,  have  been  attended  with  little  success.  It  appears 
to  act  directly  upon  the  nenes,  particularly  those  of  organic 
life,  but  its  influence  is  speedily  extended  to  the  vascular 
and  muscular  system. 

A  moderate  dose  of  cinchona  taken  into  (he  stomach, 
and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours,  is  followed  by  in- 
creased force  and  fequency  of  the  pulse,  greater  firmness 
and  constric.ion  of  the  arferial  tunics,  augmented  heat  of 
surface,  a  flow  of  perspiration,  and  a  universally  improved 
tone  of  the  system.  The  digestive  and  assimilating  processes 
are  greatly  expedited,  and  the  individual  feels  himself  fit 
for  exertions  from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  before. 
Tliis  stimulating  action  does  not  cause  vertigo  or  unpleasant 
deiangeraenl  or  the  function  of  the  brain.  The  secretions 
of  all  the  raucous  membranes,  however,  are  diminished,  and 
in  most  pe:sons  the  bowels  become  constipated,  but  occa- 
sionally an  opposite  state,  or  diarrhoea,  is  induced. 

It  is  justly  considered  the  most  valuable  tonic  and  febri- 
fugal medicine  we  possess.  The  fonns  of  administration 
are  numerous.  Powder  is  objectionable  firom  its  bulk,  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  difficult  digestibility,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  woody  fibre  which  it  contains.  Infusion  is  a  goodrorm, 
but  does  not  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  bark,  which,  how- 
ever, a  e  all  taken  up  by  the  tincture :  the  spirit  present  in 
this  last  form  is  oflen  an  obstacle  to  its  being  given  in  a 
sutficicnt  di  sfc ;  it  is  therefore  generally  added  to  the  in- 
fusitm  or  decoction.  Decoction,  if  the  process  be  long 
continued,  dissipates  the  volatile  or  aromatic  portion,  and 
diminislies  its  powers.  The  tincture  is  often  formed  by  the 
addition  of  other  substances,  as  in  the  compound  tincture 
of  ba  k,  which  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  other  remedial 
means  in  weak  subjects.  Acids  or  ammonia  are  some- 
limes  civcn  along  with  it,  accoiding  to  the  nature  of  the 
coinpluint. 

The  ease  i^-ith  which  a  small  dose  can  be  taken  of  the 
sulphates  of  quinia  or  cinclionia  leads  to  the  substitution 
of  these  preparations  for  that  of  the  bark  itself;  and  in 
many  ca>es  they  are  more  eligible,  but  in  others  the  want 
of  the  resinous  and  astringent  principles  renders  these  less 
proper.  Perhaps  the  best'  and  most  convenient  foim,  as  it 
can  be  administered  in  a  \'arietv  of  ways,  is  one  in  which 
the  bark  is  separated  into  its  constituent  parts,  the 
woody  fibre  remtived,  and  the  other  principles  again  united: 
this  is  tailed  the  aromatic  kinate  of  kinia.  It  keeps  well 
in  all  clinia  OS,  is  not  bulky,  and  retains  its  efticacy  for 
scMM-al  yeirs.  For  long  voyages  it  is  the  best  form  into 
which  bark  can  be  pat. 


CINCHONA'CBA,  a  naturd  order  of  iiMmopetah»us 

exogens,  with  an  inferior  fruit,  a  regular  corolla,  leeds  ci:- 
taining  a  small  embryo  in  the  midst  of  homy  albumen,  and 
opposite  undivided  leaves  with  stipules  placed  between  the.r 
petioles.  This  brief  character  distinffuiahes  a  mo»t  extt  n 
fdve  and  important  assemblage  of  ^ants,  comprehcnditu 
many  of  the  most  useful  species  we  are  acquainted  «iu;. 
The  bark  of  the  order  is  very  generally  tonic,  aromatic,  ar>fl 
febrifugal,  and  its  energy  is  attested  by  the  well-kno\,u 
use  of  that  of  Cinchona  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  r.  j- 
merous  other  genera  fit  to  be  employed  as  substitute*,  t'  r 
Jesuit's  bark.  The  albumen  of  the  seeds  when  nAv!*  d 
aflords,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  a  fragrant,  stimulating,  at  <1 
agreeable  principle ;  and  the  roots  of  many  herb^ciH  <  s 
kinds  possess  active  emetic  properties.  True  Ipecac  uat»I  i 
is  the  produce  of  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha,  but  iiMn>  Mlur 
cinchonaccous  plants  resemble  it  in  their  medirii.:i) 
qualities,  and  are  perhaps  mixed  with  it  in  eommeirt*. 
CinchonaceiD  are  the  Rubiacen  of  many  botanists ;  but  s»  it 
appears  advisable  to  Feparate  Rubia  and  its  allien  into  & 
distinct  order,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  8tipu)e«.  nnd 
for  other  reasons  [Stkllat.b],  it  is  necessary  to  alter  tl  o 
name  of  the  remainder  of  the  groups  and  as  a  t>T>e  if 
the  order,  when  circumscribed.  Cinchona  is  uiiexcei^i^  li- 
able. 

CINCHONIA,  a  vegetable  alkali  contained  in  all  tie 
varieties  of  cinchona,  but  principally  in  tlie  Cinchot  a  l:«.i- 
cifolia,  or  pale  bark.  In  the  year  1803  Dr.  Duncan  j«^ 
cognized  tne  existence  of  a  peculiar  principle  in  bark,  t  * 
Tihich  he  attributed  its  antifebiile  power.  Gomt^  in  \^\\. 
procured  it  in  a  separate  state;  but  its  alkaline  proj—n.^- 
were  not  discovered  till  1820,  when  Pelletier  and  CaxiM 
tou  published  their  experiments  upon  it;  {An.  d^  <,'h.  rt 
de  Ph.,  XV.)  The  method  by  which  they  obtained  it  vnv  ** 
follows:  Four  pounds  of  bruised  pale  ba.k  were  ditrc^:»i 
vd'yh.  heat  in  twelve  pounds  of  alcohol,  and  this  treat nior.t 
was  four  times  repeated;  the  spirituous  tmctuic^  «r.« 
mixed,  water  added  to  the  mixture,  and  the  alct>h  d  i\  - 
tilled.  The  turbid  residue  being  filtered,  it  left  ujK>n  li  c 
filter  a  reddish  substance,  wliich  was  washed  with  a  Mty 
dilute  solution  of  potash  until  it  passed  through  C(iloufl<  >^ 
The  matter  left  in  the  filter,  after  being  plentifully  wu^}.«tl 
with  distilled  water,  was  of  a  ereenish  white  cnJtmr,  ^<n 
fusible,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystullizable.  Tins  \\u» 
cinehonia,  coniaininff  however  some  fetty  matter. 

In  order  to  purifyr  it,  it  was  dissolved  in  \ieT\'  di>tv 
hydrochloric  acid:  a  liquor  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  w  '» 
obtained.  The  cinehonia  was  precipitated  from  the  h}d.o 
chloric  acid  by  magnesia,  a  cup  of  this  earth  bcin?  in.\H 
with  it,  and  the  mixture  digested  in  a  gentle  heal:  tlu*. 
when  quite  cold,  was  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  tiashti 
with  water  until  it  came  through  colourless.  Thepnr.. 
pitate,  dried  in  a  water  bath,  was  treated  three  timx>  v.  .rh 
boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  cinehonia;  the  ui^- 
tions  gave  by  evaporation  crjstals  of  a  dirty  white  ci  l.tur: 
these  were  re-dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  this  solution  }  u-ldt  i 
pure  cinehonia  by  cr)-sta]lization. 

The  properties  of  cinehonia  are,  that  by  slow  evaporati  n 
of  its  alcoholic  solution  it  is  procured  in  sU^idcr  pn«ir.  .mjc 
needles;  by  lapid  evaporation  it  is  deposited  in  ri)'»!il- 
line,  translucent,  colourless  plates,  which  are  not  alteri-«i  \  \ 
exposure  to  the  air.  Cinehonia  has  a  peculiar  bitter  t-  -tc, 
which  is  long  in  being  developed,  on  account  of  ii*  k.^  - 
lubility,  which  is  so  great  that  it  requires  2800  timt<  is 
weight  of  cold  water  for  solution,  but  is  rather  more  s  U  !  '»• 
in  hot  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  especial]}  wb» : 
heated,  and  when  saturated  at  a  boilmcr  heat,  cnbialj^  irv 
formed  on  cooling  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  extremi'I> 
bitter.  It  is  le>s  soluble  in  tether  than  in  alcohol,  espcci.r  • 
when  cold:  it  does  not  fiise  by  heat  till  it  bnjins  to  de- 
compose. It  has  the  alkaline  property  of  restoring  the 
colour  of  litmus,  whidi  has  been  reddened  by  an  aciX 

Cinehonia  is  composed  of 

20  equivalents  of  carbon  6  X  20  s  1 20  or  iS  *  43 

11  M  hydro5<en       .     11        7-18 

1  „  oxygen    .      .       8        5-28 

1  n  azoie        .     .     14        9*16 


Equivalent    .      .        153    100 
It  appears  from  the  c^4>clinacnts  of  Pelletier  and  Cavcn 
tou,  that  the  cinehonia,  in   all    iIm?  varieiies  of  baik,  i> 
combined  with  klnic  acid ;   and  when  this  salt  is  treated 
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at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  for  itfc  suppression,  and  the 
society  would  prohahly  have  hecn  dissolved  hut  fdr  the  re- 
turn of  the  envoy  whom  they  had  despatched  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  badges  for  the  order,  and  of  in- 
vitinjj  the  French  officers  to  become  members.  As  they 
could  not  well  retract,  it  was  determined  that  the  society 
should  retain  its  existence,  its  meetings,  and  its  charitable 
funds.  The  order  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary ;  it  was  to 
be  communicated  to  no  new  members ;  the  general  meeting, 
instead  of  being  annual,  was  to  be  triennial  only.  The 
badges  were  never  publicly  worn  in  America,  but  it  was 
wished  that  the  Frenchmen  who  were  enrolled  in  the  order 
should  wear  them  in  their  own  country.  In  some  of  the 
states  the  society  still  exists,  and  the'  members  hold,  or 
imtil  lately  held,  triennial  meetings.  In  others  it  has  been 
allowed  silently  to  expire.  That  of  Virginia  met  in  1822, 
and  transferred  its  ftinds  (15,000  dollars)  to  Washington 
College.    (Tucker's  Life  ofJeffprion,  vol.  i.,  pp.  184-8.) 

CINCINNArrUS.  a  celebrated  Roman  consul  Little 
is  known  of  him  previous  to  the  difficulties  of  his  son 
Oaeso,  who,  for  opposing  the  tribunes  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions,  and  for  ill  treating  an  old  ex-tribune, 
was  to  be  tried  by  the  Icilian  law.  Sureties  however  were 
bound  for  his  appearance.  In  the  mean  time  he  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  and,  according  to  Livy,  the  sura  in  which 
tlie  sureties  were  bound  was  exacted  from  Cincinnatus.  In 
ordor  to  pay  it,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  nearly  all  his  estates^ 
and  afterwards  to  retire  to  a  small  &rm  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  where  he  cultivated  the  ground  with  his  own  hand^. 
BcLd!^  subsequently  chosen  consul,  the  messengers  sent  to 
uc<iuaint  him  with  his  election  found  him  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture.  It  is  said  that  Cincinnatus,  on  hear- 
11115  ^^^®  news  which  they  brought,  was  less  elated  by  the 
honour  his  country  had  paid  him,  than  grieved  for  the  pros- 
pects of  his  farm  during  his  absence.  In  the  year  of  his 
consulship  he  succeeded  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  the 
city,  and  establishing  a  partial  agreement  with  the  tri- 
bunes :  the  senate  wishea  to  continue  him  in  office,  but 
he  insisted  on  resigning  it  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
he  retired  to  his  farm  and  rural  occupations.  Soon  af\er- 
wards  (a.u.c.  297)  he  was  chosen  dictator,  and  aijain 
received  the  announcement  of  his  new  honour  while 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  Conducted  into 
Rome  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  he  forthwith 
marched  against  the  iliqui,  and  gained  a  signal  victor}*, 
after  which  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  He  procured 
the  recall  of  his  son  Caeso  from  exile,  and  then  abdicated 
the  dictatorship  on  the  16th  day  after  he  had  received  it. 
He  afterwards  headed  an  army  against  the  Volsci,  and 
added  another  to  his  former  victories.  In  the  absence  of 
military  tribunes,  he  was  subsequently  created  interrex  for 
a  short  time.  A  second  time  he  was  chosen  dictator.  Cin- 
cinnatus was  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
nothine  but  the  solicitations  of  tne  consuls  and  senate 
induced  him  to  accept  the  office.  In  all  the  posts  which 
he  filled  at  different  times,  his  virtue  and  probity,  as  well 
a»  his  patriotism  and  military  success,  gained  him  geneml 
admiration.  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  289)  rejects  the  story  of 
Cincinnatus  paying  the  fine  of  Caeso,  as  a  mere  fiction, 
fabricated  to  account  for  the  humble  circumstances  of  so 
^loat  a  man.  (Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  x. ;  Livius,  iii. 
-i(i,  30,  31,  &c.;  Cicero,  De  Fin,,  ii.  4;  Niebuhr's  Borne, 
%ol.  ii.  p.  28fi,  &c.,  fingl.  tratul.) 

CINCINNU'RUS.    [Bird  OF  Paradise.] 

CINCLOSO'MA,  a  group  of  thrushes,  characterized  by 
Dr.  Hontfield  and  Mr.  Vigors.    [Mbrulida.] 

CINCLUS.    [Dipper.] 

CINNA.  LU'CIUS  CORNE'LIUS,aRoman  patrician, 
\\h}  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius.  In  86  b.c.  he  ob- 
tuiiicd  tlio  consulship  with  Octavius,  who  made  a  strenuous 
o;'pf}t»i(ion  to  his  proposal  for  recalUng  Marius  and  his 
t  urty  from  banishment.  A  dispute  followed  between  the 
coiihuls,  which  was  attended  with  bloodshed.  Cinna,  unable 
i»  fnake  head  against  his  opponents  in  Rome,  withdrew  to 
Ti'.ur,  PrsDuesta,  and  other  neighbourinj;  towns,  to  seek 
/<;i  aid.  By  thus  leaving  his  post  he  resigned  his  office, 
uitd  tiiuttcnate  took  an  early  opporlunity  to  appoint  another 
<  •>  iMi).  L.  C.  Menila,  in  his  room.  Cinna,  now  in  concert 
\.i.li  Marius,  Carbo,  and  Sertorius,  advanced  to  Rome,  and 
la.  1.1/  mivo  to  the  city,  the  senate  were  forced  to  propose 
.1  tr<aty,  uiiirh  was  at  last  concluded.  Cinna  was  re- 
I  lit  lud  in  the  consulship,  and  Marius  was  re-admitted  as 
H  K'iiiiAii  ritiMtL     Marius  however  refused  to  enter  the 


city  until  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  formally  re- 
realcd.  Accordingly  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held ; 
but  ^Yluk*  the  votes  were  taking,  Marius  entered  Roue  ^iib 
armed  men,  and  forth^^ith  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  ud 
his  opponents.  Sulla's  house  was  destroyed,  and  ewry 
ouurter  of  the  city  was  the  scene  of  robbery  and  murder. 
Octavius,  the  colleague  of  Cinna,  with  many  senators  fell 
in  the  massacre.  The  partisans  of  Marius  were  a.s  recWI« »« 
as  their  leader.  At  last  Cinna  and  Marius  them»el>v^ 
became  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  these  revolt  in,.;  i)ro- 
ceedinras,  and  among  other  measures  they  seized  on  ibe 
consulship  together.  Marius  died  at  the  age  of  70  >car&. 
on  the  first  day  of  his  entering  on  the  office  Cinna  c<»ii- 
tinued  the  usurpation  which  he  had  begun,  and  chit>c 
for  his  colleague  Valerius  Flaccus,  to  whom  he  a^gned 
the  province  of  Asia. 

When  Sulla  had  brought  the  Mithridatic  war  to  a  c\o'i\ 
he  contemplated  returning  Xd  Italy,  in  order  to  punish  hi* 
enemies.  Previously  however  to  setting  sail,  he  sent  \\w 
senate  a  statement  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  and  the 
wron^  he  had  suffered,  at  the  same  time  threatening  hit 
enemies  with  his  vengeance.  The  senate  endeavoured  to 
appease  Sulla.  They  also  attempted  to  moderate  the  fur\  ot' 
Cinna,  but  he  persisted  in  prosecuting  the  war.  He  niluK* 
himself  consul,  b.c.  83,  with  Papirius  Carbo  [Cabbo].  \j 
whom  he  gave  the  command  in  Gaul.  Cinna  now  pre 
pared  to  oppose  Sulla,  and  intended  to  meet  him  inThe*^sal> . 
bv  which  route  it  was  supposed  he  would  return  to  Italy. 
Ihe  troops  however  were  reluctant  to  embark,  and  an  :.i 
tempt  to  force  them  ended  in  a  mutiny,  in  which  Liv.u^ 
was  killed.  C.  Julius  Ciisar  married  Cinna's  daughter 
Cornelia.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ^  i.,  389 — 397;  Li\.i-n 
Kpit  Ixxix.,  Ixxx.,  Ixxxiii. ;  Florus,  iii.,  21  ;  Veli( :. » 
Paterculus,  ii.,  19 — 24;  Dion  Casaius  in  Fragm,;  Pla< 
tarch's  Lives  of  Marius  and  Sulia,) 

Cornelius  Cinna,  a  grandson  of  Pompey,  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  Augustus,  who  however  generously  pardoiiC<l 
him  and  made  him  consul.  Their  friendship  remainc-d 
afterwards  unbroken. 

CINNABAR.    [Mercury.] 

ClNNAMCyMUM,  an  important  genus  of  Zavmtfecp,  con- 
fined to  the  East  Indies,  and  distinguished  from  the  rc^t  vi 
its  natural  order  by  the  following  technics  character: — Fit  a;  • 
crs  hermaphrodite  ;  abortive  stamens  perfect  :  ant  In  f>» 
w  ith  four  cells  ;  limb  of  the  perianth  articulated  ;  hL<l 
the  leaves  incomplete ;  leaves  over.;reeu,  often  appfoxin...*«  i 
in  fairs,  three-ribbed  or  triple-ribbed.  It  contains  ee\tra4 
species,  some  of  which  vield  cinnamon,  and  other>»  ca.  v. ., 
two  ai'omutic  barks  which  appear  to  difl'cr  firom  each  utKr 
in  little,  except  in  the  degree  in  which  the  aromatic  priiici]  ic 
exists  in  them.  Till  lately  it  ^vas  understood  that  a  Cc)  iuj 
plant  called  Laurus  cinnamomum  yielded  true  cinnamon, 
and  another,  called  Laurus  cassia,  produced  the  infcnur 
cassia  bark  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  but.  according  to  Nv«a 
von  Esenbeck,  at  least  two  distinct  species  yield  the  ciuna- 
mon  of  the  shops,  and  it  is  altogether  uncertain  which  ui»t 
of  several  yields  cassia. 

Cinnamon  has  been  known  to  European  nations  fioai 
verv  high  antiquity.  The  Greeks  procured  it,  together 
with  the  name,  as  Herodotus  (iiL  111)  remarks,  from  iLc 
Phoenicians,  who  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  foimul 
the  name  Kinnamomon  from  Kagu-manis,  or  Kaschu  ma 
nis,  two  Malayan  words  signifying  sweet  wood  {AnuaU  </ 
Philosophy,  Oct.  1817);  and  ca^rsia  itself  may  have  ouguiaii^d 
in  the  same  word  Kaschu,  wood.  That  which  is  now  chicU) 
consumed  in  England  is  the  aromatic  bark  of  a  small  uCe 
found  in  the  island  of  Cevlon.  Its  leaves  are  of  an  obloiu 
figure,  generally  more  or  less  heart-shaped  at  the  base :  uf  a 
thick  leathery  texture,  very  smooth  and  shining  on  the 
upper  side,  glaucous  and  beautifully  marked  with  pruou- 
nent  netted  veins  on  the  under  side;  they  are  alwa>i»  blunt, 
and  seldom  even  tapered  to  the  point ;  they  are  nearly  op- 
posite on  the  branches,  and  are  traversed  by  from  three  to 
nve  ribs,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  run  in  a  cur%'ed  direc- 
tion from  the  base  to  the  point.  The  flowers  tuv  zrecnLNh 
white,  and  appear  in  threes,  collected  in  clu&tera,  m  s-mall 
terminal  panicles  ;  they  are  composed  of  a  downy  cal>i  di- 
vided into  six  parts,  and  containing  nine  perfect  slauu.'a> 
and  nine  others  which  are  imperfect  and  resemble  }eUuw 
triangular-stalked  glands.  Their  pistil  is  a  roundiah  oue- 
celled  body  terminating  gradually  in  a  style  with  a  *hiic 
downy  capitate  triangular  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  t^al 
berry,  not  unlike  an  acorn,  seated  in  the  talyi^  i^hich  is 
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then  conveyed  to  Colombo,  where  it  is  sorted  by  govern- 
ment inspectors  into  three  kinds,  of  which  the  two  finest 
alone  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to  Europe,  wliile  the 
third,  or  inferior  kind,  was  reserved  to  be  distilled,  along 
with  the  broken  pieces  of  the  other  two,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaininfl;  the  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  select  cinnamon 
is  formed  into  bales  of  about  92^  lbs.  weight,  containing 
some  pepper  or  coffee,  and  wrapped  in  double  cloths  made 
of  hemp,  and  not,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  of  the  cocoa 
tree. 

This  fine  cinnamon  oocurs  in  pieces  about  forW  inches  in 
length,  generally  containing  from  six  to  eight  rolls  or  quills 
in  each,  one  within  the  other,  of  the  thickness  of  vellum 
paper,  of  a  dull  golden  yellow  colour,  smooth  on  both  outer 
and  inner  sur&ce.  It  is  very  fbigrant,  agreeably  aromatic, 
taste  pleasant,  warm,  aromatic,  slightly  astrinc^nt.  Ana- 
lyzed by  Vauquelin,  it  yielded  volatile  oil,  tannin  in  large 
quantity,  an  azotized  colouring  matter,  a  "leculiar  acid,  mu- 
cilage, and  feculum. 

'Rie  root  of  the  cinnamon  tree  vields  a  kind  of  camphor, 
and  the  leaves  yield  an  oil  which  resembles  oil  of  cloves, 
which  it  is  often  used  to  adulterate.  This  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  oil  of  cinnamon  obtained  firom  the  bark.  The 
ripe  boiiies  yield  by  decoction  a  solid  volatile  oil,  similar  to 
the  oil  of  junipers.  Cassia,  according  to  Marshall  and 
others,  is  the  bark  of  the  old  branches  and  trunk  of  the 
Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum  already  mentioned,  while  others 
assert  that  it  is  the  bark  of  an  entirely  different  species,  viz.,  of 
the  Cinnamomtmi  Cassia  (Nees  Fratres,  et  Blume),  a  native 
of  China,  but  cultivated  in  Java.  This  last  view  is  much  the 
most  probable;  for  not  only  is  no  cassia  exported  from 
Ceylon  (except  the  rejected  or  third  sort  of  cinnamon,  which 
is  mtroducea  into  England  incorrectly  under  that  name), 
but  almost  all  the  cassia  which  reaches  Europe  comes  from 
Canton.  Re-agents  produce  very  different  effects  both  on 
the  inj^ision  and  oil  of  these  two  barks,  which  is  a  rational 
ground  for  believing  them  to  be  obtained  fix>m  different 
species  *. . 

Cassia  is  easily  distinguished  from  cinnamon.  The  bales 
in  which  it  arrives  are  much  smaller,  containing  only  from 
two  to  four  pounds,  bound  together  by  portions  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree.  The  quills  are  thicker,  rolled  once  or  twice  only, 
and  never  contain  thinner  pieces  within;  the  diameter  of  the 
bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  cinnamon,  and  harder, 
the  outer  rind  less  carefully  removed  (large  patches  of  the 
cuticle  and  epidermis  often  remaining  upon  it),  the  colour 
deeper,  of  a  brownish  fawn  colour  (that  raised  in  Guiana 
is  yellowish),  with  the  odour  of  cinnamon,  but  fainter  and 
less  grateful,  the  taste  more  acridly  aromatic,  pungent,  less 
sweet,  at  the  same  time  more  powerfully  astringent,  yet 
mucilaginous. 

Cassia  is  often  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and  it  is  also 
freouently  adulterated  with  cassia  lignea  (which  is  the 
bark  of  a  degenerate  varie^  of  the  Cinnamomum  Zeylani- 
cum (Blume)  growing  in  Malabar,  Penang,  and  Silhet), 
with  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Culitlawan,  and  with  por- 
tions which  by  distillation  have  been  deprived  of  their 
volatile  oil. 

Od  of  cinnamon  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  fragments 
which  &11  from  the  quills  during  the  inspection  and  sorting 
at  Colombo.  These  fragments  are  coarsely  powdered,  and 
after  being  immersed  for  forty-eight  hours  in  sea-water,  are 
distilled,  when  a  milky  fluid  comes  over,  which  separates 
into  two  parts,  a  light  oil  which  floats,  and  a  heavy  one 
which  sinks  in  the  water.  Eighty  pounds  weight  of  cin- 
namon yield  about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  light  oil,  and 
five  ounces  and  a  half  of  heavy  oil.  About  100  gallons  of 
oil  of  cinnamon  are  annually  obtained  at  Colomba  As  the 
oil  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  a  mixture  of  these 
two,  the  specific  gravity  is  variable,  1.035  to  1.090.  In  time 
a  spontaneous  separation  takes  place,  and  there  are  formed 
beautiful  transparent  crystals  of  a  stearopien  or  cinnamon- 
campkor.  Sometimes  benzoic  acid  is  formed.  Oil  of 
oassm  is  also  obtained  by  distillation ;  at  first  it  is  whiter 
tlian  oil  of  cinnamon,  afterwards  it  becoroeji  yellow,  but 
never  of  such  a  fiery  yellow  as  cinnamon-oil.  The  odour 
is  agreeable,  but  not  so  delicate  and  cinnamon-like :  taste, 
acrid^  burning,  but  different  from  cinnamon.  Specific 
gravity  l.u6uy :  it  reddens  litmus  paper.  At  a  low  tempera- 

*  In  tho  articlr  Oylou.  p  4S7.  tho  amoant  of  einnnmoD  export«d  b  nueh 
otfr»Utrtl  A  jff  iiliem«n.  wrll  actiimioled  with  the  trmae,  iDfonnf  us  that  up 
to  IHS3  the  Merm^T  nnuiial  exports  wore  about  60Q0  boles,  and  sinoe  Uut  Ht^ii 
to  Um  presvaw  abuut  5U0V  baWs. 


ture  crystals  show  themselves,  which  disappear  «ith  an 
increase  of  heat.  Some  consider  these  a  camphor,  oihor» 
benzoic  acid.  Benzoic  acid  unquestionably  exists  in  t)u» 
od.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  adulterated  with  oil  of  cassia,  m  nii 
the  oil  of  caMiia-buds,  with  the  oil  of  the  oerasus  lauro* 
cerasus,  or  cherry-laurel,  and  it  is  also  said  with  od  of 
bitter-almonds,  an  exceedingly  dangerous  intermixture. 

Cinnamon  is  an  extremely  valuable  aromatic  stimulant, 
and  influences  both  the  nervous  and  vascular  system,  es- 
pecially of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  of  great  utility 
in  weakness  of  the  digestive  powers,  unaccompanied  with  in* 
flammatorv  action  of  the  stomach;  while  in  fluxes  from 
atony  of  the  intestines,  its  astringent  properties,  due  to  tho 
tannin,  render  it  a  very  useful  medicine.  Even  in  fever^ 
of  an  asthenic  type  it  has  been  advantageously  joined  wuh 
bark,  and  the  compound  cimiamon-powder  is  added  to 
many  medicines.  Oil  of  cinnamon,  given  on  sugar,  i> 
useful  in  cramps  and  other  spasmodic  diseases.  Causia  has 
the  same  properties  in  less  degree. 

CINNAMOMIC  AdD.  When  oil  of  cinnamon  is  ex- 
posed to  oxygen  gas,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  the  result  is  the 
cinnamomic  acid.  This  acid  is  colourless;  it  fuses  at  *i4^^ 
and  boils  at  about  560°  Fahrenheit.  It  distils  without  altera- 
tion, and,  when  heated,  sublimes  in  scales.  It  is  2>liuhil) 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  hot :  the  solution  gelu 
tinizes  on  coohng.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  water  de- 
composes the  solution,  precipitating  the  acid.  The  fealt,s  of 
cinnamomic  acid  are  similar  to  tfie  benzotes.  It  is  com- 
posed of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 

ClNNY'RIDiB,  a  family  of  honey-sucking  binls  of  bnl- 
liant  plumage.     [Soui-Manoa.] 

CINNYRIS.    [Soui-Manga.] 

CINQUE  PORTS.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  cotiin. 
versy,  whether  this  association  of  the  maritime  to^^n.s  o.i 
that  part  of  the  En2:lish  coast  which  apiroaches  nean-st  o 
the  continent  existed  in  any  shape  before  the  Nurmaii 
conquest  of  England.  In  the  course  of  the  laie  munici]  .il 
inquiry,  the  corporation  of  Romney  (where  the  records  tv 
lating  to  the  Cinque  Ports  generally  are  kept)  ha\iii^ 
refused  all  access  to  the  documents  in  its  possession,  tlie 
commissioners  appear  to  have  been  reduced,  for  hit»tori«^I 
information  as  to  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  aasoriation 
at  large,  to  an  examination  of  the  printed  charter  of  Charles 
II.,  the  latest  general  one  wbicn  they  received,  and  in 
which  a  number  of  previous  charters,  from  Edward  1. 
downwards,  are  set  forth.  Tliis  document,  in  the  original 
Latin,  was  published  in  a  small  volume  at  CambrHlgc  m 
1675,  under  the  title  of  Magna  et  Antiqua  Charta  Qutnaue 
Portuum,  i^c. ;  and  in  1728  it  appeared  in  folio,  with  a 
translation  and  a  very  ftill  and  instructive  comment,  written 
fifty  years  before  by  Mr.  Jeake,  long  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  question.  This  latter  book  is  deemtd 
of  so  good  authority,  that  the  municipal  commissioner^  lu 
default  of  original  documents,  have  confidently  availiHl 
themselves  of  it. 

It  is  stated  by  Jeake,  that  in  one  of  the  records  of  thv 
town  of  Rye  is  a  memorandum  that  •  the  fi\-e  ports  were  rn- 
franchised  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor;'  tbi* 
five  ports  here  intended,  the  original  Cinque  Ports  of  the 
Normans,  being  the  towns  of  Sandwich,  tk)ver,  H}'the,  and 
Romney,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Hastings  on  that  of 
Sussex.  But  a  stronger  presumj  tion  that  all  or  some  of 
these  towns  enjoyed  peculiar  pri\ileges  before  the  Con- 
quest, arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  first  charter  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  the  earliest  set  forth  in  Charles  II.'s  charter,  in 
confirming  all  previous  liberties,  expressly  heads  the  »erii« 
of  kings  by  whom  they  had  been  granted  with  the  name  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Only  three  of  these  five  porr* 
being  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  survey,  vir.  Sandwich, 
Dover,  and  Romney,  Lord  Coke  thence  mfers  that  at  finjt 
the  privileged  ports  were  these  three  only.  These,  it  ap- 
pears from  that  survey,  on  consideration  of  certain  sersictTi 
to  be  performed  by  their  shipping  at  sea,  &e.,  wen?  exo- 
nerated from  such  contributions  and  burdens  as  oih^r 
towns  were  generally  charged  with ;  and  these,  it  is  na- 
sonably  thought,  might  have  been  enfranchised  by  the  Con- 
fessor at  one  and  the  same*  time. 

Though  some  part  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  th*» 
individual  ports  may  bo  anterior  to  the  Norman  in\^a^ion• 
yet  the  organization  of  the  general  body,  as  it  has  exi^tt ! 
in  later  times,  is  plainly  traceable  to  the  pcJiry  of  the  Con- 
queror in  securing,  by  every  means,  his  commonicmtiuos 
with  the  continent.  These  ports  and  their  membon  occupy 
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exactly  the  tract  of  sea-coast  of  vhich,  after  the  victory  of 
Hastings,  he  showed  most  eagerness  to  possess  himself,  h^ 
sweeoing  along  it  with  his  army  before  he  directed  his 
morcn  towards  London ;  and  the  surrender  into  his  hands 
of  the  castle  of  Dover,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Cinque 
Ports*  jurisdiction,  was  one  of  the  stipulations  introduced 
into  the  &mous  oath  which,  in  Edward's  lifetime,  the 
duke  had  extorted  from  Harold.  To  enable  his  govern- 
ment to  wield  the  resources  of  this  maritime  district  with 
the  greater  vigour  and  promptitude,  he  severed  it  wholly 
frond  the  civil  and  military  administrations  of  the  counties 
of  Kent  and  Sussex*  erecting  it  into  a  kind  of  palatine  juris- 
diction, under  a  gardien^  or  toarden,  who  had  the  seat  of 
his  administration  at  the  castle  of  Dover,  and  exercised  over 
the  whole  district  the  combined  civil,  military,  and  naval 
authoritjT ;  uniting  in  his  own  hands  all  the  various  func- 
tions wmcb,  to  use  the  terms  most  intelligible  to  modem 
readers,  we  may  describe  as  those  of  a  sheriff  of  a  county 
at  large,  a  custos  rotulorum,  a  lord  lieutenant,  and  an  ad- 
miral of  the  coast. 

To  the  five  ports  of  the  Conqueror's  time  were  added, 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  with  equal  privileges,  what 
were  called  the  antieni  towns  of  Wmchelsea  and  Rye, 
lying  on  the  Sussex  coast,  between  Hastings  and  Romney. 
To  each  of  these  seven  municipal  towns,  except  Winchelsea, 
were  attached  one  or  more  subordinate  ports  or  towns,  de- 
nominated members  of  the  principal  port. 

The  internal  constitution  of  each  port,  as  well  as  the 
Norman  denominations  of  jurats  and  oarons,  which,  in  lieu 
of  aldermen  d^n^  freemen,  have  constantly  prevailed  in  them 
all  since  William's  time,  concur  to  show  tlie  solidity  of  his 
plan  for  rendering  this  maritime  line  one  of  the  grand  out- 
works of  the  conouest.  The  earliest  members  of  the  muni- 
cipal bodies  established  under  these  foreign  denominations, 
at  a  time  when  the  £np;lish  municipalities  in  general  were 
subjected  to  the  most  neorous  enslavement,  were  doubtless 
trading  settlers  firomWuliam's  continental  dominions;  and 
the  term  barons,  as  applied  to  the  cinque  ports'  representa- 
tives, which  in  the  later  periods  of  English  parliamentary 
history  has  usually  been  considered  as  simply  synonymous 
with  burgesses,  did,  befbre  the  several  elements  of  the 
Commons'  House  coalesced  into  one  homo^neous  body, 
imply  a  political  as  well  as  a  municipal  superiority.  ' 

Until  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  the  crown  appears  to  have 
had  no  permanent  navy :  the  Cinque  Ports  constantly  fur- 
nished nearly  all  the  shipping  reouired  for  the  purposes  of 
the  state,  and  their  assistance  to  tne  king's  ships  continued 
long  after  that  time.  When  ships  were  wanted,  the  king 
itfued  bis  summon:^  to  the  ports  to  provide  their  quota.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  number  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide was  fifty-seven,  fully  equipped,  at  their  own  cost :  the 
period  of  gratuitous  service  was  limited  to  fifteen  days. 
The  summons  in  Edward  HI.'s  time  seems  to  have  appor- 
tioned the  ships  among  the  ports  and  their  members :  some 
of  tlie  members  had  to  provide  one  ship ;  and  in  some  cases 
two  members  had  to  provide  one  between  them.  It  is  in 
consideration  fi>r  these  services  that,  m  the  preambles  of 
the  existing  charters,  the  peculiar  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions of  the  ports  are  stated  to  have  been  granted.  These 
towna,  owing  to  various  causes,  have  long  since  lost  their 
intient  importance.  The  physical  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  ages  upon  the  coast-line  may  have 
nad  some  effect  Rye  and  Romney,  once  standing  on  the 
shore,  are  now  at  some  distance  from  it  Sandwich  is  only 
aoccasible  for  small  vessels* ;  and  the  antitat  site  of  Folke- 
stone, one  of  the  members  of  Dover,  has  been  almost 
wholly  washed  away.  But  the  complete  organization  of  a 
permanent  navy  involved  the  extinction  of  that  description 
of  service  on  the  part  of  these  ports,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  privileges  were  avowedly  granted ;  and  their  infe- 
riority as  ports,  and  their  distance  from  all  the  great  seats  of 
English  manufactures,  sufficiently  account  for  their  present 
eommercial  insignificance.  All  these  circumstances  however 
have  no*t  prevented  them  from  sustaining,  until  the  recent 
measures  of  general  reform,  no  inconsiderable  political 
part 

Each  of  the  five  original  ports  returned  two  barons  to 
parliament  as  early  as  the  18th  of  Edward  I. ;  Seaford,  a 
corporate  member  of  Hastings,  sent  as  early  as  the  26th  of 
the  »ame  reign  ;  and  the  two  antient  towns.  Rye  and  Win- 
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Chelsea,  sent  as  early  as  the  42nd  of  Edward  IH.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  the  crown  must  have  given  the  latter,  from  the  com- 
mencement a  very  powenul  influence  in  their  internal 
transactions ;  and,  m  later  times,  when  the  parliamentary 
relations  of  the  municipal  towns  came  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  solicitude  to  the  royal  prerogative,  these  munici- 
palities imbibed  an  ample  share  of  the  prevcdent  municipal 
as  well  as  political  corruption.  In  the  20th  of  Charles  U. 
the  first  open  blow  was  struck  by  the  crown  at  the  liberties 
of  the  Ports  in  general,  in  the  provision  of  Charles's  charter 
of  that  year,  by  which  the  elections  of  all  their  recorders 
and  common  clerks  were  made  subject  to  the  royal  appro- 
bation. Subsequently,  in  1685,  all  the  general  charters  of 
the  Ports,  and  most  of  the  particular  charters  of  each  ihdi- 
vidual  town,  were,  by  the  kmg's  special  command,  delivered 
up  to  Colonel  Strode,  then  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and 
were  never  afterwards  recovered. 

The  lord-warden  is  the  general  returning  officer  for  all 
the  ports,  the  writs  at  every  general  election  being  directed 
to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  to  sheriffs  of  counties, 
whereupon  he  issues  his  precept  for  the  election  to  the 
proper  officer  of  each  port  Beiore  the  Revolution  of  1688 
the  lord-wardens  assumed  the  power  and  the  right  of 
nominating  one,  and  sometimes  both,  of  the  members  for 
each  of  the  port-towns  having  parliamentary  representa- 
tion; but  this  practice  was  termmated  by  an  act  passed  in 
the  first  year  after  the  Revolution,  entitled  '  An  Act  to 
declare  the  Right  and  Freedom  of  Election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Cinque  Ports.'  After  reciting 
that '  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  ought 
to  be  free,'  and  that  *  the  late  lord-wardens  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  have  pretended  unto,  and  claimed  as  of  right  a  power 
of  nominating  and  recommending  to  each  of  the  said  cinque 
ports,  the  two  antient  towns,  and  their  respective  members, 
one  person  whom  they  ought  to  elect  to  serve  as  a  baron  or 
member  of  parliament  for  such  respective  port,  &c.,  con- 
trary to  the  antient  usage,  right  and  freedom  of  elections,' 
it  enacts  *  that  all  such  nominations  and  recommendations 
were  and  are  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
realm,  and  for  the  future  shall  be  so  deemed  and  construed, 
and  hereby  are  declared  to  have  been,  and  are  void,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  any  pretence  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.'  The  necessity  for  such  an  enact- 
ment proves  how  firmly  the  practice  must  have  been  esta- 
blished ;  but  although  this  statute  had  the  effect  of  taking 
away  the  privilege  from  the  lord- warden,  the  result  was, 
that  the  Treasury  influence  was  now  enabled  to  return 
both  members. 

As  regards  the  original  titles  to  freedom  in  the  ports,  it 
appears,  not  only  from  general  analogy  and  from  the  uni- 
form language  or  the  charters,  but  from  the  terms  of  an 
antient  custumal  of  the  ports  received  as  evidence  in  a 
case  of  mandamwf  against  the  corporation  of  Hastings  in 
1 736  before  Lord  Hardwicke,  that  the  right  to,  and  mode 
of,  obtaining  a  freedom  in  each  of  the  ports  was  originally 
uniform.  The  antient  titles  to  freedom  as  recited  in  this 
custumal  were  these : — 1.  By  birth  within  the  town  and 
port  if  the  man's  father  was  free  at  the  time  of  his  birth ; 
2.  By  a  freehold  tenement;  3.  By  purchase,  redemption, 
or  gift.  But  at  the  time  of  passing  the  late  Reform  Act 
the  title  to  the  municipal  freedom  (and  consequently  to 
the  parliamentary  francnise),  by  virtue  of  a  frediold,  was 
totally  obsolete  in  all  the  port  towns  except  Dover.  Free- 
dom by  birth  was  allowed  to  all  the  sons  of  freemen  at 
Dover,  Sandwich  and  Hythe :  at  the  other  ports  the  claim 
of  the  eldest  son  alone  was  admitted ;  and  even  this,  in 
later  times,  had  been  very  much  narrowed.  In  general,  it 
was  become  the  practice  to  admit  such  persons  only  to 
freedom,  by  election  or  redemption,  as  were  either  ad- 
vanced in  years,  or  for  some  other  reason  were  not  likely 
to  have  legitimate  offspring. 

Poverty  also,  and  its  attendant  aptitude  to  passive  sub- 
mission, were  among  the  principal  recommendations  to  such 
admission.  A  freedom  of  a  Cinque  Port  town  was  always 
considered  as  entitling  its  possessor  to  a  provision  of  some 
sort  Thus  at  every  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  there  was  a  large 
custom-house  establishment  including,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary servants  and  retainers,  five  or  six  riding  officers,  and  a 
custom-house  boat,  the  crew  of  which,  thou^  rarely  sailors, 
were  always  freemen.  At  three  or  four  of  the  towns  were 
stationed  custom-house  cutters,  nominally  to  cruise  against 
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gniigglerf,  but  really  to  make  provuion  £>r  the  friends  of 
the  Snister,  the  whole  hody  of  their  officers  heing  freemen. 
As  the  salaries  of  the  superior  officers  were  verf  consider- 
ahle,  they  had  usually,  accordino;  te  the  amount  of  their 
profits,  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  lower  class  of  freemen 
quartered  on  them,  who  were  called  riders — a  practice 
which  was  very  general  as  to  all  the  Cinaue  Ports.  Another 
common  mode  of  hinding  the  lower  class  of  freemen  to 
their  political  good  hehaviour  was,  hy  lending  them  small 
sums  of  money  on  hond ;  which,  so  long  as  they  conducted 
themselves  to  the  satisfiiotion  of  their  superior,  were  never 
demanded,  hut  which,  if  they  proved  refractory,  were  ex- 
acted with  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  history  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  later  times  presents 
us  with  some  of  the  most  glaring  and  flagitious  instances 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  locd  well-heing  of  the  community 
to  the  interests  of  the  various  descriptions  of  traders  in  poli- 
tical corruption.  Down  to  the  period  of  the  late  general 
reform,  this  municipal  depravation  was  most  mischievously 
apparent  in  the  composition  of  the  local  magistracies,  con- 
trasted as  it  was  witn  the  ample  powers  of  judicature  which 
they  possessed.  For  all  purposes  except  one  or  two,  each 
corporate  town  of  the  ports  possessed  all  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  arrangements  or  a  separate  county,  and  the  cir- 
cuit judj^es  heMno  assizes  within  their  liherties ;  each  town 
too  had  Its  distinct  rate  in  the  nature  and  for  the  purposes 
of  a  county  rate,  and  its  civil  court  of  record ;  and  most  of 
the  duties  analogous  to  those  of  a  sheriff  of  a  countv  at 
large  Wbre  exercised  separately  and  exclusively  in  each  of 
the  port  towns.  According  to  the  originally  uniform  Nor- 
man constitution  of  the  ports,  the  numher  of  jurats  in  each 
corporation  ought  always  to  have  heen  twelve,  hesides  the 
presiding  officer,  each  of  whom  was,  ex  qficio,  a  judge  both 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  court.  The  mayor  or  bailiff,  and 
two  other  jurats,  however,  constituted  a  quorum.  For  the 
reasons  indicated  above,  it  became  the  practice  in  most  of 
these  towns  to  keep  the  number  of  jurats  as  low  as  possible, 
scarcely  ever  exceeding  four  or  five. 

From  the  body  of  jurats  in  each  port,  or  corporate  mem- 
ber, the  mayor  or  bailiff  was  elected.  Before  the  passing 
of  the  statute  9  Anne,  c.  20,  which  enacts  that  officers 
having  the  return  of  members  of  parliament  (which  the 
head  of  the  corporation  has  in  each  or  the  port  towns)  shall 
not  be  chosen  for  two  successive  years,  the  same  person  was 
usually  continued  in  the  office  of  mayor  or  bailiff  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  for  life ;  the 
agent  or  manager  of  the  Treasury  interest  in  each  respective 
borough  being  almost  uniformly  appointed  to  that  office. 
Tlus  statute  however  had  here  no  considerable  effect ;  it  only 
occasioned  the  substitution  m  alternate  vears  of  some 
very  near  relative  or  mere  dependent  of  the  government 
agent. 

In  order  to  present  a  distinct  view  of  the  alterations 
effected  in  the  Cinaue  Ports'  jurisdictions  by  recent  enact- 
ments, general  and  local,  we  pve  a  table  of  the  ports  and 
their  detached  members  (distinguishing  among  the  latter 
the  corporate  from  the  non-corporate)  as  they  existed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century : 


HasliDgt. 


>   I.  Cofporato  toirn  of  Pctvomj  ;  disteat  18  milM  ftom  Hm- 

f.  CorpormtctowiiofSmrordi  dUtant  99  mllei. 

a  Part  of  II«xhiU  paruh.  io  Pevettwy  Manh }  disUat  8 
mile*. 

4.  Small  part  of  St.  LMDard*t  parbh.  near  Windiolflea;  dii- 
tant  9  milM. 

ft.  BeokaboanM  pariih,  near  Caatsrbarv ;  ditUot  48  milM. 

6.  VUl  of  Giaage,  or  Graoch,  near  Hocbeeter;  diatant  50 
milea. 


Rye. 

Romney. 

tlytha. 


Dover. 
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Corporate  town  of  Trnletden  pdielant  10  mikfc 
Cerporate  town  of  Lydd ;  diitant  3  milca. 

9.  Deof o-mar«)i :  dittant  5  miles. 

3.  Orleaioaei  dUUnt  10  milee. 


1.  Corporate  Iowa  of  Folkestooe;  dUUnt  7  mOee. 
9.  Corporate  town  of  Faversham  i  distant  9S  miles. 
&  Parish  uf  St.  John,  eontainlne  the  town  uf  Marvati:  ( 
Unt  91  milea.  * 

4.  Parish  of  SL  Peter  t  distant  19  miles. 

5.  Parish  of  Birchlngton  i  distant  90  miles, 
iw  Parish  of  KingwoQ Id  (  distant  ft  milea. 

1.  Corporate  town  of  Fordwich  j  disUat  10  milei, 
t.  Corporate  town  uf  Deal :  disUat  6  mUes. 

3.  ViU  of  Ram^ate,  iBcludiaf  the  Iowa  of  that  aaaa  i  < 
(  Unt  4  miles. 

4.  Viil  of  Sarr:  dtataat  S  mfles. 

ft.  Parish  of  Walmer  j  diataat  8  mllefl. 
CPaxiAafBriihUh^wait 


It  is  probaUe  that  in  very  eariy  timet  aU  the  BMOihefm 
were  in  some  measure  dependent  on,  or  subject  to»  their 
respective  ports ;  but  in  latter  times  there  has  been  no  eon- 
nexion  between  any  port  and  such  of  its  membeis  as  ha\e 
been  incorporated,  beyond  that  which  exists  among  all  the 
ports,  excepting  only  the  connexion  between  Sandwich  and 
Deal.  Each  ineornorated  member  has  had  within  its  Uberty 
the  same  independent  jurisdiction  and  municipal  function* 
as  the  port  itself.  The  unincorporated  members  have  re- 
mained under  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  their  respect t\e 
ports ;  they  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  civil  courts,  and  of  the  magistrates  and  coroners  of 
those  ports ;  they  have  been  sumraoned  on  the  juries,  and 
have  contributed  to  the  rates,  in  the  nature  of  county  rules 
imposed  by  the  justices  of  those  ports.  Yet  none  of  the 
municipal  franchises  could  be  acquired  in  these  niembers 
nor  had  they  any  share  in  electing  any  of  the  ottieers  uf 
their  respective  ports ;  residence  within  them  was  not  con- 
sidered, for  any  corporate  puxpose,  as  residence  within  the 
port.  The  relation  between  Sandwich  and  Deal  was  pecu- 
liar. Deal  was  incorporated  by  William  III.,  before  whirn 
time  it  was  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Sandwich. 
William's  charter  gave  Deal  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own;  but 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  original  jurisdiction  of  Sand- 
wich, the  latter  retained  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  m 
Deal. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports  collectively  extends 
along  the  coast,  continuously,  from  Birchington,  which  is 
west  of  Margate,  to  Seafora  in  Sussex.  But  several  of  the 
corporate  members  are  quite  inland.  TenterdMU  in  tb« 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  not  even  a  riier 
near  it.  Many  of  the  unincorporated  members  are  not 
only  inland,  but  situated  at  great  distances  from  their  re- 
spective ports,  some  as  far  as  forty  to  fiAy  miles.  All 
the  unincorporated  members  being  exclusively  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  ports,  each  of  those  membeni 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  justices  and  coroner  uf 
its  own  port.  Great  inconvenience  was  experienced  from 
this  state  of  things,  especially  in  those  towns  where  the 
distance  from  the  principal  port  was  considerable. 

Some  part  of  tne  inconveniences  above  indicated  was 
removed  by  tlie  statute  5?  Geo.  III.  c  36,  entitled  *  An  Act 
to  facilitate  the  Execution  of  Justice  within  the  Cinque 
Ports.'  By  this  act  three  of  the  most  remote  uninoorpocmted 
members,  Beaksbourne  and  Grange  (in  Kent)  belouffing  to 
Hastings,  and  Brightlingsea  (in  Essex)  to  Sandwich,  werv 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  magistrates  and  oan^- 
ners  of  the  counties  within  which  they  are  locally  situated, 
and  prisoners  there  were  to  be  committed  to  the  reqiectiv^ 
county  gaols;  but  these  members  were  to  continue  oontn- 
buting  to  the  liberty  rate  of  their  respective  ports,  except- 
ing only  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gaols  or  those  ports. 
As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  also,  in  the  other  unm- 
corporated  members,  the  act  made  some  important  alter- 
ations. By  the  act  54  Geo.  III.  c  17,  the  precinct  of 
Dover  Clastic  was  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lo«n 
and  port  of  Dover,  from  which  it  had  formerly  been  distuKt. 

The  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  of  1832  worked  a  con^t- 
derable  revolution  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Cuhjuc 
Ports.  Three  of  the  towns,  Seaford,  Winchelsea,  and  R<>ui- 
ney,  being  placed  in  Schedule  A  of  that  act,  and  R}c  an«l 
Hythe  in  Schedule  B,  the  number  of  Cinque  Port»*  n>prc- 
sentativen  is  thus  reduced  from  sixteen  to  eight ;  Hastui'jv 
Dover,  and  Sandwich,  still  returning  two  members  each,  aini 
Rye  and  Hythe  one  each.  In  the  several  constituencies  of 
these  five  remaining  parliamentary  boroughs,  besides  the 
important  change  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  hou>e* 
hold  franchise,  the  new  regulation  of  tl&e  parliamentaiy 
boundaries  made  very  material  alterations.  Hastings  and 
Dover  have  experienced  the  least  change  in  this  latter  re- 
spect. In  the  case  of  Hastings,  the  two  nearest  of  the  de- 
tached members  have  simply  been  added  to  the  *  home  liberty* 
of  the  port  itself,  as  before  existing ;  and  in  that  of  Dover. 
the  most  populous  part  of  one  of  the  adjoining  parishes  has 
been  addbd  to  the  mimediate  liberty  of  the  port*  But  m 
forming  the  new  parliamentary  borough  of  Rye,  not  onlv 
have  the  two  'antient  towns'  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea  been 
thrown  together,  but  six  surrounding  agricultural  parishes 
are  also  included  within  their  common  boundary.  In  like 
manner  Folkestone,  a  corporate  member  of  Dover,  i»  now 
joined  with  Hythe,  and  five  adjacent  agricultural  parishes 
in  composing  the  parliamentai^  borough  of  Hythe,    And 
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t»  the  antient  borne  liberty  of  Sandwicb  are  added,  for  par- 
bamentary  purposes,  tbe  corporate  town  and  parish  of 
I>eat,  and  the  contiguous  parish  of  Walmer. 

Ubie  Municipal  Reform  Act  has  operated  yet  more  deci- 
aively  to  break  up  the  antient  organixation  of  the  ports,  and 
aasimil^e  their  internal  arrangements  to  those  of  the  im- 
proved Soglisb  municipadities  at  large.  Of  the  thirteen 
eorporate  port  towns,  four  of  the  least  considerable— Peven- 
•ey,  Seaford,  Wincbelsea,  and  Fordwich — are  not  inohided 
in  the  Municipal  Regulation  Act.  Of  the  nine  which  are  in- 
eluded,  Dover,  Hastmgs,  and  Deal,  are  the  most  cx)nsider- 
able ;  each  of  the  three,  being  included  in  Schedule  A  of 
that  act,  is  positively  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace  in 
the  mode  prescribed  for  the  municipalities  in  general  in  the 
tody  of  the  act.  The  six  others— Hythe,  Rye,  Sandwich, 
Faversham,  Folkestone,  and  Tenterden — are  to  have  a 
eommittion  of  the  peace  only  on  petition  of  the  municipal 
eeuneil,  and  grant  by  the  crown. 

The  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases,  formerly  possessed  by 
the  ports,  is  abolished  by  the  act  in  common  with  all 
fttmiiBr  jurisdictions ;  and  as  regards  the  limits  of  the  au- 
tlierity  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  ports,  provision 
is  maoe  by  section  134  of  the  same  act 

Antiently  there  were  several  courts,  exercising  a  general 
jariadidion  over  all  the  ports  and  members.  The  Court  of 
Shepway  was  the  supreme  court  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The 
lord  warden  presided  in  it,  assisted  by  the  mayors  and 
baiUlEi  and  a  certain  number  of  jurats  summoned  from  each 
corpQtmte  town.  The  following  offences  seem  to  have  been 
eagnizable  within  the  Ports*  jurisdiction  by  this  court  only: 
treason,  sedition,  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin  or  seal,  and 
ooneealhig  treasure  fbund.  It  was  also  a  court  of  appeal 
fhm  the^^idgments  of  the  several  local  courts.  This  court 
has  been  so  long  obsolete  that  even  the  site  of  it  is  now  un- 
kaown,  except  that  it  was  most  probably  somewhere  in  that 
oeotral  part  of  tbe  Ports'  jurisdiction  about  which  lies  the 
division  of  the  county  of  Kent,  still  denominated  '  the  lathe 
of  Shepway.'  Two  olber  antient  courts  are  still  occa- 
sioiially  held,  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Guesthng.  The  name  of  the  former  seems  to  indicate  ito 
Mrpoie  to  have  been  the  regulating  of  the  affairs  of  the 
MerDity  or  association  of  the  ports  in  general.  The  latter 
eonrt  seems  to  have  been  only  a  modification  of  the  former, 
Metiaed  on  certain  occasions.  The  Court  of  Brotherhood 
k  cosiposed  of  the  mayors  of  the  five  ports  and  two  antient 
towns  and  a  certain  number  of  jurats^rom  each  of  them. 
The  Omrt  of  Guestling  consists  of  the  same  persons,  with 
tbv  Addition  of  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  all  the  corporate 
nemberB,  and  a  certain  number  of  jurats  from  each  of 
them.'  It  is  thought  that  the  bodies  forming  this  addition 
maty  oricinally  have  been  merely  invited  by  the  Court  of 
Brocfaerhood  to  give  their  assistance,  and  that  hence  the 
assembly  may  have  received  the  name  of  Guestling.  The 
chairman  of  the  court  is  called  the  speaker,  and  the  office 
is  IBled  in  rotation  by  the  mayors  of  the  five  ports  and  two 
towns,  each  Ibr  one  year.  The  speaker  sends  a  letter  every 
year  to  each  of  the  corporations  composing  the  two  several 
oonrts,  asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding 
either  of  them ;  and  if  a  majority  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
tile  speaker  convenes  the  court.  One  of  the  more  impor- 
tant functions  of  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  antiently  was 
tbe  appointment  of  the  two  bailiffs  whom  the  Cinque  Ports 
had  the  privilege  of  sending  to  superintend  their  affairs  at 
Yannoom  in  Norfblk,  and  the  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  those  officers.  The  securing  of  certain  facilities  for  car- 
on  the  fishery  durine  the  herring  season,  granted  to 
by  charter,  and  enforced  by  successive  royal  ordi- 

jB,  seems  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  residence 

of  tbaas  officers  of  the  Ports  at  Yarmouth,  where  also,  to- 
gether with  the  bailiff  of  that  town,  they  had  the  keeping 
of  tbe  peace  and  the  care  of  the  prison  during  the  fair, 
with  the  power  of  determining  all  disputes  and  complaints. 
As  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  traces  of  the 
eonteotions  which  were  constantly  arising  between  the 
baihff  of  Yarmouth  and  the  bailifi^  of  the  Ports  residing 
there.  In  the  Court  of  Brotherhood  also  the  arrangements 
and  ragula^ons  were  made  as  to  the  apportioning  of  the  ser- 
vice of  ships  to  the  crown.  In  these  general  courts,  too,  as- 
sessments vrere  made  upon  all  the  ports  and  members  for 
defraying  the  general  expenses  of  tbe  association ;  and  in 
them  all  disputes  between  any  of  the  ports,  towns,  or  mem- 
ben  vrei«  settled,  and  complaints  of  misconduct  in  any  of 
their  ofificen  were  inquired  into  and  redressed.    The  ne- 


cessity for  proceedings  of  this  kind  no  longer  exists;  and 
although  these  courts  have  been  occasionally  held  of  late 
years,  such  holding  seems  to  have  been  mere  matter  of 
form,  excepting  only  the  Courts  of  Brotherhood  and  Guest 
ling,  held  belbre  each  coronation,  at  which  the  arrange 
ments  have  been  made  respecting  the  privilege  of  Sie 
barons  of  the  ports  to  hold  the  canopy  over  the  king's  head 
on  that  occasion ;  another  mark  of  the  pre-«minence  among 
the  municipalities  of  England  given  to  these  towns  by  the 
princes  of  the' Norman  line. 

Many  of  the  privileges  set  forth  in  tlie  general  charters  of 
the  Ports  are  at  this  day  of  little  value.  The  freedom  from 
toll  and  dues  seems  to  be  recognised  at  several  ports» 
though  at  others  tbe  claim  to  this  exemption  has  not  been 
allowed,  at  least  without  an  extract  from  the  charter  ceirti- 
fied  by  the  corporation,  and  a  certificate  from  the  same  body 
that  the  person  claiming  the  exemption  was  a  freeman. 
The  only  other  privileges  which  the  freemen  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  in  general  seem  now  to  enjoy  are,  the  exemption 
f\x)m  serving  on  county  juries  by  reason  of  property  out  of 
the  liberties,  and  that  fVom  service  in  the  militia;  both 
which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  them. 

It  remains  to  notice  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
lord  warden's  jurisdiction  as  now  exercised.  One  impor- 
tant branch  of  a  sheriff  *d  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  nim 
over  all  the  ports  and  members,  viz.,  the  execution  of  writs 
and  the  custody  of  debtors.  All  writs  out  of  the  superior 
courts  are  directed  to  the  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  who  is 
always  the  lord  warden ;  upon  which  his  warrant  is  made 
out,  directed  to  and  executed  by  an  officer  called  the  bodar. 
This  officer,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  has  also  the  execution  of 
writs  out  of  the  distant  civQ  court  at  Hastings ;  and  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  him  has  been  a  source  of 
inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  to  the  latter  town.  The 
clerk  of  Dover  Castle  acts  as  under-sheriff.  The  con- 
stable's gaol  for  debtors  is  within  Dover  Castle ;  and  by  act 
54  Geo.  in.,  c.  97,  their  maintenance  is  provided  for  by  an 
annual  contribution  of  300/.,  to  be  levied  on  the  ports  and 
members  in  proportions  fixed  by  the  act  The  lord  warden 
has  power  to  diminish  this  sum  if  he  think  it  more  than 
sufficient,  and  to  increase  it  again.  The  money  is  paid  over 
to  the  registrar  of  the  Cinoue  Ports,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
firaming  of  the  report  of  the  late  municipal  commisidoners, 
was  the  same  person  as  the  clerk  of  Dover  Castle. 

The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  attached 
to  the  office  of  lord  warden,  is  expressly  reserved  in  that 
clause  of  the  Municinal  Reform  Act  which  abolishes  char- 
tered admiralty  jurisoictions  in  general.  A  branch  of  tliis 
jurisdiction  appears  in  the  court  of  Lodemanage,  so  called 
from  the  old  English  word  hdeman,  a  lead-mtin  or  steerer, 
which  is  held  for  tbe  licensing  and  regulating  of  pilots, 
by  the  lord  warden  and  a  number  of  commissioners,  of 
whom  the  mayors  of  Dover  and  Sandwich  are  officially 
two.  The  lord  warden  seems  antiently  to  have  held  a 
court  of  chancery  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Dover,  but  it 
has  long  been  obsolete. 

For  firther  details,  see  Jeake's  Charters  of  the  Cinque 
Ports ;  the  various  Statutes  relating  to  the  Ports ;  Old- 
field's  Representative  History  of  Great  Britain;  the 
Beporls  of  the  Commissioners  for  settling  Parliamentary 
Boundaries  under  the  Beform  Act  qf  1832;  those  nf  the 
Commissioners  in  the  late  Municipal  Imiuiry ;  the  Pur- 
liamentary  Beform  Act  qf  1832 ;  the  Municipal  Begulation 
Act  qf  1835;  and  for  a  fuller  view  of  the  various  causes 
which  successively  operated  to  vitiate  the  early  popular 
constitution  of  these  in  common  with  the  other  English 
municipalities,  as  also  of  the  recent  measures  of  general 
renovation,  see  Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales. 

CINQUEFOIL.      [POTBNTILLA.]      . 

CINTRA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Por- 
tunl,  in  the  comarca  or  district  of  Alemquer,  12  miles  N.W. 
of  Xisbon,  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra,  which  is  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  great  central  chain  that  crosses  the 

gsninsula  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Atlantic,  and  of  which  the 
ierra  d'Estrella  and  the  Monte  Junto  in  Portugal  form 
part  The  neighbourhood  of  Cintra  is  celebratea  for  its 
mild  climate  and  deli^htflil  quintas,  or  country-houses,  the 
resort  of  the  wealthy  mhabitants  of  Lisbon  during  summer. 
The  kings  of  Portugal  have  a  palace  at  Cintra,  ^th  fine 
gardens  ornamented  by  numerous  fountains.  Several  halls 
of  the  palace  are  adorned  with  historical  paintings.  At  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Cintra  is  tne  pretty  valley 
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of  Gollares,  which  opens  to  the  sea,  and  is  also  full  of 
country  residences.  The  country  abounds  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  especially  oranges  and  lemons.  Several  convents  are 
situated  amone  the  neighbouring  hills.  Cintra  is  known  in 
contemporary  nistory  for  the  convention  of  1808,  by  which, 
after  the  defeat  of  Junot  by  the  English  at  Vimieira,  the 
French  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal.  The  town  of  Cintra 
has  4300  inhabitants.  (Minano,  Diccionario  Geograflco, 
and  Supplement  to  it) 

CI'OnUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  the  section 
Rhyncophora  and  family  Curculionidse. 

Schoenherr  (in  his  *  Synonymia  Insectorum')  links  the 

5 resent  genus  with  the  genera  Gymntvtron,  Mecinus,  and 
^anodes,  under  the  head  Cionides,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  sub-family:  we  will  therefore  briefly  state  the  characters 
of  these  genera  under  this  head,  first  obser\nng  that  the 
Cionides  may  be  distinguished  from  allied  groups  by  their 
having  the  antenntp  nme  or  ten-jointed,  five  of  which  al- 
ways compose  the  funiculus,  or  that  )x)rtion' between  the 
basal  joint  and  the  club  which  terminates  the  antenna. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Cionus  are  as  follows : — 
AntennoD  short,  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  funiculus  obco- 
nic,  the  remainder  short  and  truncated  at  the  apex ;  the 
club  long  and  indistinctly  jointed:  rostrum  elongate, 
curved,  inserted  in  a  groove  beneath  the  thorax :  thorax 
small ;  elytra  nearly  spherical,  furnished  with  tufts  of  a 
velvet-like  nature  ;  femora  very  thick  in  the  middle ;  tibia> 
simple,  truncated  at  the  apex. 

Four  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  £np;land ;  they 
live,  both  in  thdir  larva  and  imago  states,  upon  plants,  more 
especially  those  of  the  genera  Scrophularia  and  Verbascum. 

Cionus  Verbasci  is  about  one-sLxth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  deep  ash  colour,  approaching  to  black  ;  the  thorax 
is  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  buff-coloured  patch  ;  the 
elytra  have  four  longitudinal  velvet-like  bands,  which  are 
black,  and  interrupted  with  grey  spots  ;  there  are  two  velvet- 
black  spots  on  the  suture,  one  near  the  base  of  the  elytra 
and  another  near  the  apex ;  the  former  has  a  yellow  spot 
joining  it  posteriorly,  and  the  latter  hae  a  spot  of  the  same 
colour  before  and  behind. 

These  little  insects  are  almost  spherical :  when  touched 
or  approached  they  apply  their  long  proboscis  close  to 
the  underside  of  the  body  (where  there  is  a  groove  for  its 
reception),  and  also  the  legs,  and  allow  themselves  to  roll  to 
the  ground.  Their  larvo),  which  are  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  resemble  small  oblong  masses  of  jelly,  may  be  seen  in 
the  month  of  August  on  the  leaves  of  the  Verbascum,  Thap- 
8US,  and  some  few  other  plants  which  they  feed  upon. 
When  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state  they  enclose  them- 
selves in  a  little  brown  spherical  cocoon  Cess  than  an  ordi- 
nary-sized pea)  formed  of  a  glutinous  substance,  which 
is  attached  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant ;  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  this,  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance. 

The  genus  Gyinneptron  differs  chiefly  from  Cionus  in 
having  the  elytra  somewhat  ovate,  sometimes  depressed 
and  not  covering  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  anterior 
tibicD  furnished  with  a  minute  hook  at  the  apex.  Gymnce- 
iron  Beccdbungec  is  the  only  species  found  in  this  country. 

Merintit  may  be  distinguished  from  either  of  the  two 
last  mentioned  by  the  rostrum  being  short  and  thick  ;  the 
thorax  subcylindriral,  the  elytra  elongate,  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, and  coveiing  the  bo<ly ;  the  tibias  are  armed  with  a  hook 
at  the  apex.  Three  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Eng- 
land. Mecinus  semi-cylindricus  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  blackish  colour  with  ash-coloured 
pubescence. 

The  genus  Nanades  has  the  antenntp  rather  long,  the 
club  large;  rostrum  elongate,  slightly  Injnt ;  thorsix  conical ; 
elytra  svibtivate  and  humped ;  the  anterior  tibiir  unarmed. 
No  8])ecies  of  this  genus  have  yet  been  found  in  this 
counir)'.  (See  Schoenherr's  Synonymia  Inserlorum, — Ge- 
nera ft  Spea'fis  Curculionidum^ 

CIOTAT,  LA,  a  toMTi  on  the  south  coast  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Bourhes  du  Rhone,  alwul  ten  miles  S.E. 
of  Manseille,  in  43°  lo'  N.  lat.,  and  5°  36'  E.  lonjr. 

This  town  is  said  to  owe  its  orijrin  to  two  or  three  towers 
which  the  Catalan  fishermen,  who  frequented  the  coast,  built 
about  the  year  1*200  to  protect  themselves  from  the  piratical 
vessels  of  Barbary :  these  led  to  the  formation  of  a  hamlet, 
dependent  upon  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ceireste  or 
Ceres te ;  the  hamlet  grew  to  be  a  town,  containing  a  busy 
and  enterorising  ponulation.  Of  the  time  when  the  har- 
bour was  first  formea,  nothing  certain  ia  known ;  the  new 


mole  was  built  a.d.  1645,  and  the  place  was  walled  in  and 
forts  were  raised  for  its  defence  a  few  Teais  aftenrardi^ 
Expilly  estimated  the  population,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  at  10,000,  but  either  this  statement  is  inaocu* 
rate  or  the  town  has  declined,  for  the  last  census  (1832) 
gives  only  4345  inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  6427  for  the 
whole  commune.  The  water  in  the  town  is  brackish*  but 
good  water  is  brought  ftom  a  short  distance  by  women  who 
gain  a  livelihood  by  it. 

The  neighbouring  territory  produces  abundance  of  de- 
licious ftuite,  excellent  red  and  white  muscadel  wines,  and 
ofl ;  and  the  port  is  fre<}uented  by  numerous  vessels,  which 
come  for  these  productions.  As  there  is  a  supply  of  wo^ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  a  number  of  small  vessels  are  built 
here,  not  only  for  the  mercliants  of  the  town,  but  also  fi^r 
those  of  Toulon  and  Marseille.  The  fishermen  of  this  cuaM 
appear  to  be  a  peculiar  race,  distinguished  by  their  v^khA 
sense  and  their  activity,  and  by  various  customs:  they  pre- 
serve their  peculiarities  by  their  practice  of  intermarry  mi: 
among  themselves.  Their  sports  are  athletic  and  suitable 
to  the  life  which  they  lead.  Their  disputes  are  decided 
before  a  tribunal  of  four  prutVhomme^  or  magistrate's 
chosen  from  among  the  older  members  of  their  own  cla^s 
who  are  distinguisned  for  good  sense  and  integrity:  the 
brevity  and  cheapness  of  the  proceedings  which  take  place 
before  them  and  the  wisdom  of  their  decisions  render  their 
institution  valuable,  and  it  b  probably  owing  to  this  that  it 
has  been  maintained  during  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  government  of  France. 

On  the  opi>osite  side  of  the  little  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  La  Ciotat  stands,  is  a  place  called  Tareuto 
or  Taurente  which  D'Anville  considers  to  be  the  TanpfVic. 
Tauroeis  (accusative  Tauroenta,  Csbs.,  de  BelL  CVr.«  li.  4 ) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Roman  remains  yet  exist  on  thn 
spot,  but  they  are  more  probably  the  remains  of  the  vilU  of 
some  wealthy  Roman  of  the  fourth  century  than  of  the 
public  buildings  of  the  town,  Tauroeis  was  of  Phocc-an 
origin,  and  belonged  to  Massilia,  now  Marseille ;  it  ncTcr 
appears  to  have  been  of  any  importance,  and  was  probably 
only  a  fort  (Castellum  Massiliensium,  C»s.)  fur  the  pri»- 
tection  of  the  coast.  When  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus^  the 
lieutenants  of  Crosar,  besieged  Massilia,  the  townsmen,  after 
their  first  naval  defeat  by  Brutus,  eflfected  a  junction  ben- 
with  the  vessels  of  Nasidius,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  tn 
their  aid. 

CIOULE  or  SIOTJLE,  a  river  in  Prance,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Auverene.  It  rises  on  the  northeni  fkv 
clirity  of  Mont  Dor,  and  liows  N.  and  N.E.  until  its  junction 
with  the  AUier  (one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Loin*) 
below  St.  Pour^ain.  Its  whole  course  is  above  80  miles :  it 
is  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  oouise,  except  for  ratl< 
Expilly  however  says  that  its  channel  only  needs  to  be 
cleared  of  the  rocks  and  stones  which  now  impede  the  navi- 
gation to  render  it  a  valuable  outlet  for  Uie  agricultural 
produce  of  the  district  through  which  it  flows. 

CIPHER  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Sifr,  which  ori- 
ginally signifies  '  empty,  devoid  of,*  and  is  used  as  a  bul^ 
stantive  to  denote  the  figure  0. 

CJIPOLIN.  The  cipolin  from  Rome  is  a  green  marMe 
with  white  zones.  It  gives  fire  with  steeU  though  with 
dilficulty.  One  hundr^  parts  of  it  contain  67*8  of  carUh 
nate  of  lime;  25  of  quartz;  8  of  schistus;  0*2  of  in)n 
l)e«jides  the  iron  contained  in  the  schistus.  The  cipolin 
ft-om  Autun  consists  of  83  parts  carbonate  of  lime,  I  :i  uf 
gretMi  mica,  and  1  of  iron.  (Nicholson's  Chemical  2>»^ 
tionary,) 

CIPRIA'NI,  GIOVANNI  BATISTA,  descended  from 
an  antient  family  of  Pistoia,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  17*2:. 
He  received  his  first  instructions  from  Heckford,  an  Eoir- 
lish  artist.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Gabbiani:  or» 
according  to  Lanzi,  he  studied  from  a  collection  of  dramnin 
by  Gabbiani,  upon  which  he  formed  his  st>ie.  In  J75j  he 
came  to  England,  and  subsequently  married  an  Encli^h 
lady  of  moflerate  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  'RoyoX  Acadcnt\. 
and  was  presented  witli  a  silver  cup  by  that  body  in  rvturn 
for  the  design  for  their  diploma  which  he  fumiHhed.  He 
died,  much  esteemed,  Dec.  14,  1785,  and  was  buried  at 
Chelsea.  Cipriani  executed  few  paintings.  Lanxi  men 
tions  two,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  on  the  Sea.  He 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  drawing  designs,  of  whirh 
Bartolozzi  engraved  a  great  number. 

CIRCifi  A,  a  genus  of  small  heibaoeous  plantSt  found  is 
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mere  estimate.  Mr.  Sullivan,  iK^ho  was  a  resident  for  many 
years  in  the  Madras  presidency,  stated  rather  loosely  hefore 
the  Ck)mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  that 
according  to  his  opinion  the  population  of  the  Northern 
C^rcars  was  'very  little  short  of  four  or  five  millions  of 
people.'  The  natives  are  represented  as  heing  a  much  finer 
class  of  men,  hoth  in  appearance  and  in  private  character, 
than  the  natives  of  BensaL  The  province  is  settled  on  the 
Zamindary  system,  and  the  old  zamindars  are  said  to  be  a  re- 
markablv  fine  and  noble  race  of  men :  as  regards  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  they  are  very  much  on  the  footing  of  the 
Scottish  chieftains  of  former  cuiys,  the  attachment  between 
the  two  classes  being  continued  throiigh  succeeding  gene- 
rations. With  the  exception  of  a  few  Mohammedans  settled 
in  the  towns,  the  population  of  the  Northern  Circars  is 
wholly  Hindu.  They  are  composed  of  two  nations,  the 
Telinga  and  the  Oona  or  Orissa,  who  speak  and  write  dif- 
ferent dialects,  and  have  distinguishing  customs  and  rites, 
although  both  adhere  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  and 
disciphne  of  the  Hindu  faitli,  and  give  undisputed  pre- 
eminence to  the  Brahmins.  The  people  have  lived  nom 
time  immemorial  under  the  simple  form  of  village  govern- 
ment,  and  have  preserved  unaltered  the  names  and  limits 
of  each  of  their  villages,  with  its  establishment  of  officera 
and  servants,  undisturbed  by  the  clianges  which  have 
transferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  ftom  one  set  of 
rulers  to  another. 

When  the  Circars  came  into  possession  of  the  English, 
a  part  of  the  lands  were  held  by  hereditary  zamindars, 
and  the  remainder  was  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  government  officers :  in  those  lands  which  were 
called  Havelee  lands^  the  public  revenue  was  realized 
through  the  medium  of  renters  to  whom  the  rents  due 
to  government  were  leased  for  periods  of  years.  The 
government  has  since  assimilated  the  system  throughout 
the  province,  by  collecting  different  cluslera  of  Havelee  vil- 
lages and  fonnmg  them  into  zamindaries,  which  have  been 
niirt  up  to  public  auction,  the  purchasers  being  entitled  to 
hereditary  possession  upon  payment  of  the  revenue  fixed  in 
perpetuity  upon  the  entire  lands  of  the  zamindary.  Al- 
though tnese  newly-created  zamindara  are  considered  by 
the  government  to  be  in  all  respects  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  old  hereditary  landholders,  they  are  not  so  held  by 
the  community,  but  have  received  the  distinctive  title  of 
Mootahdars,  while  the  old  zamindars  are  looked  upon  as 
the  antient  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Some  of 
these  have  very  large  possessions,  and  pay  a  fixed  annual 
tribute  to  the  government  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  (30,000/.) ; 
nearly  all  of  them  reside  on  their  estates,  the  management 
of  which  they  retain  in  their  own  hands.  The  influence 
which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  exercise  over  the  cultivators 
is  very  great,  and  instances  have  occurred  where,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  the  tribute  having  fallen  into  arrear,  the  zamin- 
dary has  been  sold  by  the  government,  that  the  most  serious 
rebelhons  have  arisen,  and  the  government  has  found  it 
necessary,  by  private  arrangements,  to  obtain  back  the 
estates  from  the  purchasers,  and  restore  them  to  the  antient 
femilies.  Of  late,  where  any  difficulty  has  occurred  in 
paying  the  reserved  rents,  the  government  has  taken  tem- 
porary possession  until  its  claims  have  been  satisfied. 

The  revenue  collected  in  the  Northern  Circare  is  said  by 
Major  Rennell  to  have  amounted,  in  1753,  to  about  43  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum.  By  a  statement  Aimished  by  the 
East  India  Company  in  1832,  it  appeare  that  the  revenue 
had  then  been  augmented  to  76,68,018  rupees  (766,800/.), 
.  an  augmentation  of  nearly  80/.  per  cen<« 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hin»iwttan  ;  Mill*8  His- 
tory of  British  India;  Report  of  Cortmittee  of  House  of 
Commons  in  1832  on  the  Affairs  of  India.) 

CIRCASSIA,  or  the  country  of  th«  Circassians,  is  si- 
tuated along  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  is  now  understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  this 
tract  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  vicinity  of 
those  of  the  Caspian,  so  that  not  only  those  portions  which 
were  formerly  called  the  Great  and  Little  Kabardia,  but 
also  the  country  of  the  Midszes;es  or  Tchetchwenzes,  who 
live  towards  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  included  in  it 
[Caucasus.]  The  rivers  Terek  and  Kooban,  as  far  as  their 
courses  lie  east  and  west,  are  considered  as  constituting 
the  northern  boundary ;  and  the  highest  part  of  the  (iiu- 
eaaian  chain  forms  the  southern. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is  a  succession  of  mountain- 
lidgMi  which  branch  off  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Cau- 


casus, and  terminate  near  the  rivers  Terek  and  Kooban* 
and  of  valleys  which  lie  between  them.  The  mountain* 
ridges  lower  gradually,  but  with  abrupt  declivitiet  as  ther 
proceed  northward,  and  are  commonly  covered  with  w  cod 
m  their  lower  portions.  The  highest  of  these  collateral 
branches  is  that  which  detaches  itself  from  Mount  Elburz 
[Caucasus],  runs  north  between  42^  and  43°  E.  long.,  and 
terminates  abruptly  near  44°  N.  lat  with  Mount  B^htao, 
which  is  4320  feet  high.  This  range  is  nearly  destitute  of 
trees,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  warm  and  other 
springs,  which  are  much  visited,  and  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Alexander's  Baths.  The  ^-alleys  are  very 
fertile,  and  generally  of  considerable  width ;  but  they  con- 
tain numerous  narrow  passes,  which  render  the  access  lo 
them  very  difficult  to  an  invading  enemy,  but  tend  to 
foster  those  predatory  habits  for  which  the  inhabitants  are 
notorious,  and  which  render  them  the  scourge  of  travellen 
and  of  their  neighbours  in  the  plain.  Tlie  Russians,  though 
acknowledged  mastere  of  the  countiy,  are  not  able  to  pre- 
vent their  hostile  excunions.  Their  generals  and  other 
officers  have  often  been  made  prisoners,  and  have  obtained 
their  liberty  only  by  paying  large  ransoms.  To  protect 
the  adjacent  plains,  the  Russian  government  has  esta- 
blished a  line  of  small  fortifications  along  the  banks  of  the 
Terek,  Kooma,  and  Kooban ;  but  32,000  Cossacks,  who  are 
appointed  to  guard  this  line,  find  abundant  opportunities  of 
exercising  their  activity  and  military  skilL  Tue  principal  of 
these  fortresses,  Constantinogonkoe,  lies  south-west  of 
Gheorghevsk,  on  the  Podkooma,  a  branch  of  the  Kooma. 
about  42°  40'  E.  long.,  and  43®  50'  N.  lat  Not  ftur  from  it 
is  the  English  missionary  station  of  Karas,  established  in 
1803  by  the  Scotch  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity, 
which  being  increased  by  a  colony  of  Moravian  brothers 
from  Sarcpta,  now  constitutes  a  village  of  200  people.  Its 
inhabitants  are  no  less  industrious  in  promoting  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  industry,  than  in  diffusing  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Circassians  and  Tartars ;  but  hitherto 
they  have  made  little  progress. 

There  are  no  towns  in  Circassia,  the  habits  of  the  people 
being  opposed  to  the  concentration  of  a  great  number  of 
houses  or  of  peonle  on  one  spot.  They  live  in  small  villa<^es 
the  site  of  whicn  is  frequently  changed.  They  cult  n  ate 
the  fertile  soil  of  their  valleys  with  Tittle  care ;  they  ra:» 
millet  and  barley,  and  in  some  places  also  wheat  and  r^e. 
with  a  small  number  of  vegetables.  The  rearms  of  eatUe 
is  more  attended  to.  Their  horses  are  of  a  fine  Dreed,  and 
eoually  strong,  swift,  and  beautiful ;  the  people  are  proud 
of  them,  and,  like  the  Bedouins,  preserve  the  genealogies 
of  their  breed.  The  sheep,  which  are  of  the  broad-tailed 
kind,  are  also  much  esteemed.  The  cattle  are  of  a  small 
kind.  Milk,  with  millet,  forms  their  principal  food,  and 
they  make  uf  it  an  inebriating  beverage,  the  koomiss.  As 
they  are  Mohammedans,  they  do  not  rear  swine.  Hunting 
is  only  followed  by  the  noblemen,  as  a  diversion. 

Tlie  Circassians,  or  Cherkess,  are  the  most  numerous  of 
the  different  nations  that  inhabit  this  country.  They  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  from  the  nver 
Sundsha  or  Sunja  on  the  east,  to  near  the  shores  of  the  Bbrk 
Sea.  They  consist  of  eleven  tribes,  independent  of  one  ano- 
ther, and  governed  by  their  own  hereditary  princes  and  bere^ 
ditary  nobility.  Their  internal  govmunent  resembles  the 
feudal  system.  The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  220.OO0. 
As  the  eastern  portion  of  their  country  is  called  Kabar- 
dia, they  ate  often  called  Kabardians ;  and  it  is  certajn  that 
the  Kabardians  and  Circassians  belong  to  the  same  stock 
and  speak  the  same  language.  To  the  east  of  the  ri\er 
Sunja  live  the  Midszeges,  also  called  Kistes  and  Tchet- 
chenzes,  who  are  said  to  be  in  number  about  160.000. 
They  differ  entirely  from  the  Circassians  in  language,  but 
not  much  in  character,  being  if  possible  still  greater  roh- 
bers.  -They  seem  to  occupy  the  wnole  of  the  range  to  its 
very  summits.  The  Ossetes,  or,  as  they  call  themselrr«, 
Irones,  occupy  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain  range 
east  of  Mount  Kazbeck,  and  consist  of  about  40,000  souK 
The  great  road  from  Mozdock  to  Tifflis  traverses  th^r 
country.  [Caucasus.]  West  of  them  are  some  SDoaller 
tribes,  but  the  most  western  portion  of  the  Caucasus  n  in- 
habited by  the  Avkhasas  or  Abasas,  who  occupy  both  tlic 
southern  and  the  northern  declivity,  and  are  said  to  be 
about  240,000  in  number.  In  their  country  is  the  *mill 
town  of  Anapa,  which  is  fortified,  has  a  small  harbour,  ami 
about  3000  inhabitants.  (Pallas ;  Reineffes.) 
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iL>od  m  measuring  angles,  are  composed  of  entire  circles, 
the  term  astronomical  circle  is  ordinarily  confined  to  those 
instniments  of  which  the  sole  or  principal  use  is  the  mea- 
turement  of  angles  of  altitude  or  zenith  distance.  In  the 
present  article  we  shall  adopt  this  limitation,  and  restrict 
ourselves  still  further  to  a  description  of  the  construction 
and  use  of  those  circles  which  are  either  fixed  in  the  plane 
of  the  meridian,  as  the  mural  and  trannt  circles,  or  which 
eontinue  to  have  the  plane  of  the  principal  circle  vertical, 
though  turning  upon  an  axis,  as  the  aliiiude  and  azimulh 
circle.  For  other  instruments  which  might  be  included 
under  the  term  circular,  the  reader  must  consult  the  arti- 
cles Equatorial,  Rbpbatino  Circlb,  and  Thsodolst. 

This  article  will  he  more  intelligible  with  some  prelimi- 
nary explanations. 
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Let  a  circular  plate,  divided  into  360^,  turn  round  s 
conoentric  axis  6,  fixed  into  the  block  SN,  so  that 
the  line  S  O,  moving  with  the  circle,  and  in  which  direction 
the  observer  is  supposed  to  look,  can  be  placed  in  any  direc- 
tion up  or  down.  A  and  B  are  two  pointers  attached  to 
the  block,  and  in  a  line  passing  through  the  centre.  The 
block  and  circle  are  supposed  to  be  upright,  the  axis  C  and 
tha  line  AB  horizontal.  Also  when  the  line  of  sight  is  ver- 
tieal,  or  K  O  coincides  with  Z'Z,  (P  of  the  divisions  ought 
to  be  exactly  under  the  pointer  A.  It  is  evident  when 
the  line  of  sight  is  moved  through  any  angle  into  the  direc- 
tion E  O,  that  C  QP  must  have  moved  through  an  equal  angle, 
and  that  the  Z  ZCO=  Z  AGO**,  or  the  arcAO^  Hence 
if  an  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  E  O,  its  zeniih  distance 
ZCO  will  be  the  angle  pointed  out  upon  the  divided  circle 
by  the  pointer  A.  This  angle  is  techmcally  called  the  read- 
ing of  A.  The  line  E  O  represents  the  direction  of  plain 
sigiits,  or  the  line  of  sight  of  a  telescope,  sometimes  called 
the  line  of  eolUmation  (from  collimare,  said  by  Facciolati 
to  be  a  mistake  for  collineare). 

If  when  BO  is  vertical,  A  points  a  little  above  or  below 
the  0^,  or  sero  of  the  divisions,  the  difference  firom  0^  is  called 
the  error  qf  eolUmation,  which  may  be  corrected  bv  shift- 
ing the  position  of  A;  but  when  the  quantity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  error  are  known,  there  is  no  need  to  make  any 
alteration.  For  instance,  let  A  point  to  2^  when  the  line. 
of  sight  is  vertical,  then  it  is  evident  that  when  the  Une  or 
sight  is  in  the  direction  E  O,  the  zenith  disUnce  will  be 
equal  to  the  arc  from  2?  to  A,  or  2°  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  readinsr  of  A.  If  EO  be  directed  anywhere 
between  Z  and  N,  then  2°  must  be  added  to  the  readings 
of  A.  In  fkct  the  pointer  may  be  nlaced  anywhere  in  the 
ciieumfiwenoe  of  tne  circle,  and  tne  divisions  may  com- 
menee  in  any  part  of  the  circle  without  at  all  affecting 
the  accuracy  <x  the  measurement  of  angles  of  zenith 
distance ;  but  a  very  h^e  error  of  collimation  would  be 
ineoDvenient  in  pnuetioe.  The  second  pointer  B,  if  exactly 
in  »  diameter  with  A,  and  the  divisions  uerfect,  would 
evidently  give  the  same  result  as  A.  This  also  may 
have  en  error  of  collimation,  which  may  be  treated  pre- 
cisely u  that  of  A;  or  rather,  the   error  of  collimation 


for  the  mean  of  two  or  more  pointers  is  determined  at 
once  and  by  the  same  opNcralion.  Two  readings  ha%e  thU 
advantage  over  one,  that  if  some  of  the  divisions  should  l»e 
erroneously  placed,  it  is  not  likelv  that  equal  errors  in  the 
same  direction  should  fall  at  the  same  time  under  both 
pointers;  and  in  any  other  supposition,  the  mean  of  the  t«i> 
readings  will  be  affected  by  a  less  error  than  one  of  them. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  multiplying  the  readings  for  le-- 
sening  the  errors  of  division;  it  is  evident  that  what  is 
improbable  for  two,  will  be  all  but  impossible  for  six,  which  k 
the  number  used  in  the  Grreenwich  circles.  There  is  how  ever 
another  and  more  sensible  advantage  in  two  opposite  readin'.:^ 
above  one.  Conceive  the  whole  cirde  to  be  moved  towanU  /. 
or  Z',  or  pushed  sideways  towards  N,  or  S ;  still  so  long  as  E  C> 
continues  to  be  parallel  to  itself^  which  it  must  be  if  it  o  m- 
tinues  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  very  distant  object,  th<* 
sum  of  the  readings  of  A  and  B  will  remain  the  same ; 
whatever  one  loses  the  other  will  gain.  Hence  it  is  n^t 
necessary  that  the  axis  should  be  truly  circular,  or  that 
the  centre  of  the  axis  should  be  exactiy  concentric  with  the 
centre  of  the  divisions,  which  last  requisite  is  not  eaj^iU 
aeoomplished  in  the  present  construction  of  Enichoh 
dividing  engines.  In  all  circles  which  have  readings  dia- 
metrically onposite  to  each  other,  the  observer  ought  to 
consider  each  pair  as  only  one  reading  of  a  diameter ^  and 
not  as  two  unconnected  readings.  There  is  another  fonn  m 
which  a  circular  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes  may 
be  constructed;  the  divided  circle  may  be  fixed  to  the 
block,  and  the  line  of  sight,  E  O,  turn  upon  the  axis  C.  In 
this  case  the  pointers  must  be  connected  with  E  O,  and 
revolve  on  the  same  centre.  All  the  previous  remark* 
are  equally  applicable. 

The  operation  of  noting  the  angles,  or  of  reading  nf, 
has  been  described  in  its  rudest  form,  as  it  seems  to  ha\e 
been  practised  by  the  Greeks.  We  must  here  explain 
somewnat  more  minutely  the  use  of  the  micrometer  raicrv- 
soope.    (  For  other  modes  of  subdivision,  see  V  ern  i er.) 


Fig.  %. 


Fig  3. 


Fig.  2  is  a  micrometer  microscoj^e.  AB  is  supposed  to  be 
the  space  between  two  divisions  of  the  circle  which  is 
generally  equal  to  5'.  The  object  glass  O,  which  is  some- 
times, and  with  great  benefit,  made  achromatic,  farm<«  at 
ab  an  inverted  image  of  A  B,  as  ab.  Within  the  body  of  the 
microscooe  there  is  a  slide,  reprobented  in  Fig.  3.  Thi* 
slide  is  ai-awn  forwards  by  a  fine  screw  (generally  of  n»o 
threads  to  an  inch),  while  it  is  held  back  by  a  sprinj*  to 
avoid  lost  time  ;  it  has  two  fine  wires  crossing  at  an  acute 
angle  as  in  the  figure.  Tlie  image  a  b  should  fall  exactly 
on  this  cross,  and  the  two  lens  eve-piece  should  be  so  plac«*l 
as  to  give  distinct  vision  of  both.  Also  five  revoluti^m^  of 
the  screw  should  mo\  e  the  cross  ^xartlv  firom  any  divixi«>n 
of  the  circle  to  the  neighbouring  one.  Txie  circular  plate  H 
is  fixed  bv  friction  upon  the  head,  and  is  divided  int^i 
60  parts,  wnich  correspond  to  feoonds  on  the  etrdK  ^oA  are 
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The  accompanying  figure  of  the  mural  circle  of  Trough- 
ton  is  copied  from  Umt  prefixed  to  the  G^een^vich  Obser- 
vations for  1812,  with  the  subsec^uent  alterations.  The 
circle  is  firamcd  as  strongly  as  possible  (it  might,  perhaps 
in  some  cases,  be  advantageously  cast  in  one  piece),  and 
is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  and  concentric  with  a  long,  hollow 
conical  axis.  This  axis  rests  and  turns  in  two  collars,  one 
towards  each  end  of  the  cone,  fixed  at  the  front  and  back 
of  a  stone  pier,  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  there  are 
fjur  screws  at  the  back  for  adjusting  the  horizontal  axis 
in  inclination  or  azimuth.  The  circle  is  divided  on  its 
edge  to  5',  upon  a  narrow  ring  of  gold  or  other  metal  let 
into  the  rim;  the  divisions  are  read  by  the  six  micro- 
meter-microscopes at  A,  B ;  C,  D ;  £,  F.  The  telescope  is 
fixed  at  right  angles  upon  an  axis  which  works  within  the 
hollow  conical  axis  of  the  circle,  and  can  be  moved  upon  the 
circle  into  any  position ;  it  is  held  fast  by  clamps  towards  the 
object  and  eye-end.  At  the  eye-end  there  are  three  or 
more  vertical,  and  one  horizontal  ivire,  and  a  micrometer, 
which  carries  a  second  horizontal  wire  pamllel  to  the  fixed 
wire.  To  prevent  wear,  and  to  give  e&ie  and  smooth- 
ness to  the  motion  of  the  circle,  two  large  friction  wheels 
are  siutpendcd  in  front  of  the  pier  from  the  arms  of 
two  levers,  which  by  counterpoises  may  be  made  to 
support  the  whole  or  part  of  the  weieht  of  the  instrument. 
They  press  upwards  upon  a  ring  on  the  axis,  between  the 
circle  itself  and  the  pier.  There  are  several  small  contri- 
vances which  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  as  our  design  is 
only  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument 
For  a  more  minute  description  the  reader  must  consult 
Pearson* s  AHronomy^  vol.  iu,  pp.  472,  488,  plate  xx.  The 
above  description  belongs  to  the  mural    circle  as    con 


[Oreenwieb  Murml  Circle,  hj  Tionghtoa ;  diameter  six  feet.] 

strument  serve  for  a  transit ;  but  thi^  has  not,  we  bclicxc. 
yet  been  performed  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the 
circle  made  for  the  observatory  at  Armagh,  preferred  havin;^ 
the  divisions  cut  on  the  back  of  the  insuument,  and  the 
microscopes  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  -circular  pier,  with 
several  other  alterations  (for  which  seo  Mem.  ML  Soc 
vol.  ix.)  The  divisions  of  the  circle  are  cut  by  Troughton  » 
method.    [See  Graduation.] 

After  the  instrument  is  erected  on  its  pier,  the  axis  musi 
be  placed  horizontally,  or  the  plane  of  the  circle  verticaL 
This  may  be  done  by  a  plumb-line  apparatus,  which  i^cne- 
rally  accompanies  the  instrument ;  or  more  accurately  by 
making  a  star  pass  the  meridian  wire  at  the  same  time 
when  seen  directly,  and  also  when  seen  reflected  in  a  trough 
filled  with  mercury  or  water,  &ic.  Tlie  four  screws  at  the  back, 
of  the  pier  supply  the  means  of  eflecting  this.  The  sccMXid 
adjustment,  or  placing  the  line  of  sight  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  maybe  perfonned  by  two  distant  marks  to  the 
north  or  south  of  the  circle,  which  have  been  previoujJy 
correctly  placed  by  means  of  a  transit;  or  by  a  collimatin;; 
transit  [Collimator]  ;  and  finally,  the  instrument  may  bo 
placed  in  the  meridian,  either  bv  a  mark,  or  by  obscr^  aliens 
of  circunipolar  stars  above  ana  below  ijolc,  or  by  observa- 
tions of  high  and  low  stars,  iust  as  a  transit.  [Transilj 
Or  the  position  of  the  plane  described  by  the  line  of  ^ighc 
with  respect  to  the  meridian,  may  be  determined  by  com- 
paring the  passages  of  stars  over  the  meridian,  as  obser\  vd 
with  tlie  circle  and  with  the  transit  at  the  same  time :  wbeu 
the  law  of  the  errors  being  known,  and  also  the  amount  (if 
their  sum,  their  respective  values  are  easily  ascertained  and 
corrected.  It  may,  nowever,  be  remarked,  that  small  crmrs 
in  any  or  all  these  adjustments  ^ill  not  vitiate  the  results 


oollars  have  been   exchanjjed  for  Y*s,   that  is,  angular 
tiotchet  in  pieces  of  metal,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  in- 


ttnicted  by  Troughton.     In  one  or  two  later  instances  the ,  and  that  the  moon  is  the  only  celestial  body  sensibly  af 


fee  ted  by  ordinary  variations  from  the  true  meridian. 
The  mural  circle  is  used  in  measuring  angular  diMances 
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to  the  eye^nd  of  the  telescope  has  already  heen  mentioned. 
The  value  of  a  revolution  of  this  micrometer  having  heen 
very  exactly  measured,  and  the  parallelism  of  its  movable 
wire  with  the  horizontal  wire  carefully  ascertained,  and 
also  the  reading  of  the  divided  head  when  the  two  wires 
coincide,  the  telescope  is  set  pretty  nearlv  in  the  position  at 
which  a  star  by  reflection  would  be  on  the  horizontal  wire, 
the  circle  is  then  firmly  clamped,  and  the  microscopes  are 
read  off.  When  the  star  is  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  meridian  wire,  it  is  bisected  by  the  micrometer  wire 
without  stirring  the  circle.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
time  noted,  the  circle  is  undamped^  and  the  star  bisected 
by  direct  vinon  on  the  fixed  horizontal  wire,  by  turn- 
ing the  whole  circle  round,  and  the  time  is  again  noted. 
If  the  star  had  been  observed  in  both  instances  upon  the 
meridian  and  upon  the  fixed  wire,  it  is  clear  that  the 


reading  corresponding  to  the  horifontal  poeition  of  the 
telescope  woula  be  halfway  between  the  readings  of  eleva- 
tion and  depression,  or  =  — —  .    The  correction  to  the 

meridian  is  easily  found  and  applied,  the  times  being  known. 
Again,  if  the  distance  between  the  fixed  and  micrometer 
wire  be  equal  to  n'\  it  is  clear  that  the  reading  of  R  is 
greater  or  less  by  n"  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  ob- 
servation had  been  made  with  the  fixed  wire,  and  that  the 
further  correction  for  the  micrometer  is  made  simply  by 

the  addition  or  subtraction  of  -r-  to    the    value   already 

fbund  of  the  horizontal  point.  In  the  Cambridge  OWrva- 
tions.  Professor  Airy  tabulated  the  reading  ooiTei»{)uiHl- 
ing  to  the  zenith  position  of  the  telescope.      From  a  meuu 
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l.Bightetn-iDch  Altitude  aad  Aiimutb  Circl«,  by  Troughton  And  Simms.  1836. 
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Ramsden  and  Trou^hton  applied  in  different  ways.  One 
of  these  applications  vnW  be  described  under  Zbnith  Ssc- 
tor;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  ground  level  is 
more  accurate,  while  it  is  incomparably  more  convenient 
than  the  plumb  line,  for  small  circles,  which  move  freely  in 
azimuth,  and  are  used  agreeably  to  their  construction.  The 
vertical  axis  being  properly  placed,  the  cross  axis  of  the 
upper  circle  is  next  to  be  set  horizontal.  Pass  the  de- 
tached level  carefully  through  the  openings  in  the  circle, 
place  its  notches  on  the  pivots  of  the  axis,  note  the  ends  of 
the  bubble,  exactly  as  before,  reverse  the  level  and  note 
the  ends  again.     Suppose  the  results  to  be, 

East  End.       Wrst  End. 

First  position     .     .     6.24  8.43 

Reversed  position  .    7.96  6.71 

Mean     .     .     7.10  7.57 

hence  the  difference  between  the  mean  readings  is  0.47, 
or  the  west  end  is  higher  than  the  east  by  0.235.  The 
bubble  must  be  moved  this  quantity  towards  the  east  by 
raising  the  east,  or  depressing  the  west  pivot.  Tliere  is  a 
screw  under  each  pivot  for  that  purpose.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  the  scale  divided  into  parts,  of  which  the  units  are 
15"  of  a  degree. 

The  microscopes  should  be  adjusted,  if  that  be  required, 
in  the  manner  already  described,  but  we  recommend 
amateur  observei-s,  at  least,  to  have  the  body  of  the  micro- 
scopes made  unalterable,  after  the  maker  has  settled  both 
the  adjustments,  by  pinning  together  the  body  and  tube 
which  carries  the  object-glass.  Both  adjustments  will  then 
be  pcrfoi*med  by  making  the  5'  spaces  ecjual  to  five  revo- 
lutions of  the  micrometer  screw,  simply  by  shifting  the 
body  of  the  microscope  a  little  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  instrument.  This  should  be  done  pretty  carefully,  but 
any  remaining  error  may  be  corrected  as  in  the  mural  circle. 
The  microscopes  (there  are  generally  a  pair  to  each  circle) 
are  finally  to  be  placed  in  a  diameter  of*  their  respective 
circles,  and  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  concentric  lines, 
which  contain  the  divisions.  There  are  screws  in  the  tubes  by 
which  the  microscopes  are  mounted,  which  allow  them  a  little 
motion  in  any  direction,  and  the  cross  wires  are  thus  brought 
to  bisect  divisions  180°  apart.  This  requires  no  particular 
exactness,  and  may  be  done  at  once  for  the  azimuth  circle. 
The  upper  microscoues  may  be  adjusted  approximately. 
The  optical  part  of  the  instrument  must  now  be  put  into 
order.  At  the  eye-end  of  the  telescope  there  arc  generally 
five  or  seven  vertical  and  three  or  five  horizontal  wires, 
i,e,  fine  lines  of  cobweb,  raw  silk,  or  any  very  delicate  and 
uniform  fibre.  To  place  these  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  apply  the  highest  magnifying  power  you  have  got, 
bring  the  wires  to  distinct  vision,  and  look  at  a  bright 
star.  The  wires  and  eye-piece  are  fixed  on  a  piece  of  tube 
which  moves  stiffly  within  the  tube  of  the  telescope,  and 
this  must  be  pushed  in  or  drawn  out  till  the  star  is  seen 
perfectly  round  and  surrounded  with  rings,  the  wires 
being  at  the  same  time  sharply  defined.  This  adjustment 
may' be  completed  or  verified  thus:— The  pole  star,  or  any 
circumpolar  star,  may  be  bisected  by  the  vertical  wire 
when  near  its  greatest  elongation,  or  by  the  horizontal 
wire  when  near  the  meridian.  In  the  former  case  the 
eye  is  to  be  moved  on  each  side,  in  the  latter  up  and  down ; 
and  if  the  star  continues  bisected,  and  there  is  no  dancing  of 
the  star  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  wire,  the  position  is 
correct.  When  the  star  moyes  contrariwise  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  the  tube  must  be  pulled  out,  as  the  image  of 
the  star  is  then  formed  between  the  wires  and  the  eye, 
and  the  wires  must  be  brought  to  the  same  place. 
When  they  move  the  same  way,  the  tube  is  to  be  pushed 
in,  until  the  image  is  formed  exactly  upon  the  wire.  Any 
error  must  be  correcte<l  by  gradually  pushing  the  tube 
in  or  out.  When  this  has  been  once  successfully  done, 
a  notch  fbr  verification  should  be  made  to  save  all  future 
trouble.  The  vertical  wires  are  now  to  be  set  at  right 
ambles  to  the  axis.  Take  any  well-defined  object,  eitlier 
a  sliarp  distant  terrestrial  mark,  or  the  wires  of  a  subsi- 
diary telescope  [Collimator],  or  a  circumpolar  star  at 
ils  greatest  elongation.  Bisect  this  at  the  centre  of  the 
middle  wire,  and  move  the  telescope  up  and  down  until  you 
tec  I  lie  object  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  field.  If  it  is  not 
bisected  there,  twist  the  movable  tube  round,  and  so  bisect 
it,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  you  are  satisfied.  The 
middle  horizontal  wire,  if  a  correct  position  of  that  is  ])re- 
ferred,  must  be  adjusted,  by  twisting  the  tube  until  a  star 


on  the  meridian  runs  along  the  horizontal  wire  by  its  own 
motion,  the  azimuth  circle  being  fixed ;  or  by  moving  the 
instrument  in  azimuth  after  having  bii>ectea  Polaris  or  a 
circumpolar  star  near  the  meridiim,  on  that  wiic*  Tuer« 
are  screws  above  and  below  the  tube  at  the  eye  end,  which 
should  now  be  tightened.  To  make  the  centinl  and  vertical 
wire  describe  a  great  circle,  bisect  a  welUdellned  objct-t,  as 
near  the  horizon  as  may  be,  read  the  horizontal  micro.* c<.i.e>, 
turn  the  instrument  180''  in  azimuth,  and  ob^erxc  apiiii, 
reading  the  same  microscopes.  If  the  means  of  each  pair  uf 
readings,  before  and  after  reversion,  differ  exactly  1^0°,  the 
wire  dcscribt^s  a  great  circle;  if  not,  move  the  instrument  lialt 
way  to  1 80^  by  the  clamp  sci  ew,  and  bisect  the  object  by  t  uru- 
ing  two  antagonist  and  pulling-screws  near  the  e)e  |>ie<t.\ 
which  draw  the  wire  plate  to  either  side ;  repeat  the  ope- 
ration until  you  are  satisfied.  If  the  horizontal  cluUip  is 
strong  enough,  the  circle  may  be  taken  out  of  its  oxiii  at.  1 
reversed  as  an  ordinary  transit  [TkansitI.  Tlie  uppi-r 
microscopes  may  now  be  correctly  adjusted.  Obseive  auy 
object  which  does  not  alter  its  altitude  on  tlie  niiUiilo 
horizontal  wire,  and  read  the  upper  microscopes;  tuni  the 
instrument  tlurough  180°  of  azimuth,  and  ubscrve  the  uhyvt 
again.  Move  the  circle  to  exactly  the  middle  of  thcM;  ia^o 
readings  (which  will  be  near  either  o°or  {Hf\  when  the  tele- 
scope is  in  the  zenith,  and  then  by  the  adjusting  ecre%\s  y^t 
the  crosses  of  each  of  the  microscopes  exactly  on  0'  or  '.  t^, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  the  microscopes  aie  then  in  a 
diameter,  and  the  error  of  coll imat ion  in  altitude  is  aUu 
destroyed.  As  this  correction  is  altered  by  any  alteiatu.ii 
of  the  apparatus  for  levelling  the  horizontal  axis,  aiul  a^ 
few  observcis  like  to  meddle  with  the  adjustments  of  their 
microscopes,  the  microscopes  can  be  brought  into  a  du- 
meter  after  the  axis  is  made  horizontal  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing each  of  the  levelling  screws  a  small  equal  quanut)  : 
but  thouch  it  is  convenient  that  the  microscopes  sh<»utd 
read  nearly  the  same  angle,  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  actni- 
racy,  and  the  error  of  collimation  roust  always  be  aM-^- 
tained  or  eliminated  by  the  mode  of  observation. 

We  shall  always  suppose  every  observation  to  be  a  mean 
of  two,  one  made  face  east  and  the  other  face  west,  unle«*> 
the  contrary  be  said  or  implied.  In  this  case  tlicre  L>  no 
error  of  collimation. 

The  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
invented  by  Roemer,  though  a  nuadrant  moving  freelj  m 
azimuth,  and  with  a  graduated  horizontal  circle,  was  UMrd 
by  Hevelius.  It  is  the  most  universally  Uifeful  of  all  a>tto- 
nomical  instruments,  and  is  both  portable  and  accurate 
In  delicate  hands,  and  with  some  power  of  calculation,  it  ts 
capable  of  performing  a  great  deal  of  good  work.  Bonier 
being  an  excellent  geodesical  instiument  [THEOiiOLEx],  it  i.. 
when  placed  in  the  meridian,  an  accurate,  thuuirh  not 
vei7  convenient  transit.  It  may  be  used  in  this  poMiit»u  j'» 
a  meridian  or  transit  circle,  for  deiermining  at  once  ihc 
right  ascension  and  zcniih  distance  of  any  unknown  s:arv. 
In  this  case  the  horizontal  point  must  be  gut  by  combnuii.; 
observations  taken  directly  with  others  by  reflect icn.  ni 
the  manner  already  described  in  the  mural  circle;  or  tUe 
several  standard  stars  may  be  observed,  and  their  in:»ti  ii* 
mental  places  compared  with  their  computed  places:  the 
mean  of  these  differences  is  to  be  applied  as  an  index  crrot 
to  correct  the  observations  of  unknown  stars  exact h  a»  m 
Mr.  Pond's  first  method  with  the  mural  circle.  lu  th> 
mode  of  observing  there  is  no  reversion. 

The  principal  merit  in  the  altitude  and  azimuth  cir«lo 
is,  that  it  can  be  moved  in  azimuth  without  injuring  its 
accuracy  as  a  measurer  of  zenith  distance.  Let  us  sui>{xi«« 
a  navigator  in  a  strange  place  with  such  an  instrument  and 
a  time- keeper,  of  w hich  tne  error  is  unknown.  This  hhould 
mark  sidereal  time.  Tlie  instrument  must  first  be  nearly 
adjusted,  and  the  approximate  meridian  selected.  This 
will  be  known  near  enough  by  shifting  the  instrument  in 
azimuth  till  it  is  found  thata  star,  whicn  is  bisected  by  th« 
horizontal  wire,  continues  to  be  bisected  for  a  short  time. 
Obser%'e  the  zenith  distance  of  some  known  star  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  this  will  give  an  approximate  latitude.  The  tim« 
and  the  azimuth  of  the  star  should  also  be  noted.  Nov  <»b^ 
ser^e  the  zenith  distance  of  another  known  star  neor  xht 
prime  vertical,  the  time  deduced  from  this  and  theapt»iu\i> 
mate  latitude  will  be  a  ver>'  close  approach  to  the  true  »idcn-j  I 
time  at  the  place.  The  original  latitude  from  the  fir^t  -  h- 
servation  may  now  be  corrected  by  a  more  accurate  kiKn- 
ledge  of  the  time,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  star  at  the  iiix»e 
of  6bser>'ation  be  deduced*  whence  the  reading  coni»i»  nd- 
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COS.  dec.  »    X  cos.lat.  ^  2  sin.  *  ^  angle  at  the  Pole  , 


tnig  to  the  meridian  position  of  the  instrument  is  also 
kiu>wn.  If  these  observations  have  been  mam^ed  with 
any  skill  or  discretion,  the  latitude  and  time  are  now  found 
near  enough  fbr  fUture  calculations  *. 

To  ascertain  the  latitude  with  the  utmost  precision,  several 
standard  stars  are  to  be  observed  near  the  meridian,  and,  if 
it  may  be,  at  pretty  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  zenith, 
north  and  south,  to  70^  or  80^  zenith  distance.  A  few 
minutes  before  the  star  comes  to  the  meridian,  bisect  it 
near  the  centre  of  the  middle  horizontal  wire,  noting  the 
time  of  bisection.  It  is  perhaps  more  exact  to  place  the 
wire  dose  to  the  star,  and  then,  leaving  the  vertical  circle 
luitouched,  to  move  the  whole  instrument  by  the  horizontal 
clamp  along  with  the  star  until  it  is  bisected  upon  the  wire 
by  its  own  motion.  The  ends  of  the  level  and  the  upper 
microscopes  are  then  read,*  the  instrument  is  turned  gently 
round  180^  in  azimuth,  and  the  observation  is  repeated. 
The  sum  of  the  two  angles  (when  each  pair  of  readmgs  is 
connected  into  one  zenith  distance)  is  twice  the  apparent 
meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star,  affected  by  the  want 
■  of  verticality  in  the  axis,  which  is  known  from  the  level, 
and  by  a  small  correction  depending  on  the  time  of  obser- 
vation. It  is  clear  that  if  the  end  of  the  level  towards 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  is  too  high,  that  the  foot-screw 
towards  the  observer  should  be  lowered,  in  which  case  the 
tdescope  would  point  above  the  star,  that  is,  show  a  less 
zenith  distance  than  the  true  zenith  distance.  Henee  the 
rule  is,  take  the  reading  of  the  end  of  the  level  towards  the 
object  end  of  the  telescope  fh)m  the  readihg  towards  the 
eye  end,  hah'e  the  difference,  and  add  this,  when  converted 
into  arc,  to  the  instrumental  zenith  distance.  This  may  be 
done  in  each  case,  or  the  mean  of  the  whole  applied  to  the 
mean  of  the  instrumental  zenith  distances.  For  the  correc- 
tion to  tite  meridian  the  fbrmula  is, 

Curr.  =  — — -, ' — ^iT-T -^ .  -  , ./ 

sm.  zen.  uist.  ^  sm.  1"  • 

T^e  first  factor  must  be  computed  for  each  star,  the  latter  is  : 
taken  from  a  table  which  may  be  found  in  Schumacher's  • 
Hulfiiafeln,  or  Baily^s  Tables,  and  in  many  collections  of 
astronomical  tables.  The  argument  is  the  angle  at  the 
pole,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  moment  of  obser- 
vation and  tlie  transit  of  the  star.  This  correction  is  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  zenith  distance  of  stars  observed  above 
the  pole,  and  added  to  those  observed  below  the  pole.  The 
ttkoae  of  observing  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
circum-meridian.  We  have  here  detailed  the  process  as  it 
refers  to  a  single  pair  of  observations,  but  several  pairs  may 
be  taken,  as  many  as  can  without  hurry  be  cot  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  each  side  the  meridian.  With  a  good  instru- 
ment and  a  careful  observer,  the  latitude  thus  deduced  fh>m 
several  stars  will  be  very  near  the  truth,  if  the  observer  em- 
ploys a  correct  catalogue,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1 1 12 
northern  stars,  published  by  Mr.  Pond  in  1833,  or  the  cata- 
logue of  southern  stars,  by  Lieut.  Johnson,  1835:  if  he  can 
olMerve  the  same  circumpolar  stars  at  their  upper  and  lower 
culminations,  he  may  obtain  a  latitude  independently  of  any 
catalogue.  If  stars  near  the  pole  be  observed,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  near  the  time  of  passing  the  me- 
ridian, but  the  reduction  to  the  meridian  zenith  distance 
must  be  computed  by  an  exact  formula.  There  are  special 
tables  of  Polaris  for  this  purpose  in  the  Nautical  Almaruxc, 
The  time  may  be  found  by  two  or  three  methods.  The 
zenith  distances  of  known  stars  near  the  prime  vertical,  both 
to  the  east  and  west,  may  be  observed,  and  the  horary  angle 
computed  Arom  the  observed  zenith  distance  and  the  known 
colatitude  already  found.  In  this  case  the  altitude  circle 
should  be  kept  clamped,  whOe  the  times  of  the  passage  of 
the  star  over  each  of  the  horizontal  wires  are  noted,  the 
mean  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  instrumental  zenith  distance  is 
to  be  corrected  for  the  indication  of  the  fixed  level.  Repeat 
the  operation  after  reversing  the  instrument,  and  take  the 
mean  of  the  zenith  distances,  which  will  correspond  very 
nearly  with  the  middle  time  between  the  observations. 
From  this  zenith  distance  the  error  of  the  time-keeper  is 
IboncL    The  mean  of  the  errors  deduced  from  an  equal 

*  Lri  8  b«  th«  ftrst  ttar  obMnred  oear  the  meridian,  and  #  Ui«  tecond  near 
ihm  prim*  Terticol,  P  the  pole,  and  Z  the  smith}  then  PZthe  eolatUude  = 
PS  —  ZS  •earW.  Again,  th«  triangle  PZr  being  aoWed  with  this  approximate 
vnlMoT  PZ  will  (if«  the  angle  rPZ.  which,  if  the  atar  ia  weat.  being  added  to, 
•r  rf  east,  being  subtracted  ttom  its  right  ascension  computed  from  the  catar 
leaned  plaor,  gives  the  true  siderenl  time  at  the  place  of  observation,  and 
bnioe  the  error  and  correction  of  the  time-keeper.  Let  this  correction  be  ap- 
pU*4  to  the  lime  of  obaeiring  8.  then  the  difference  between  tlie  time  ao  cor* 
ffccted  and  the  computed  riglit  ascension  of  8  gives  the/.SPZ,  Ihim  which 
^km  oometkHi  of  ZS  to  tiM  mertdina  may  be  dedoted. 


number  of  stars  on  the  ease  and  on  the  west  prime  verti* 
cal  will  be  very  nearly  correct,  and  depend  upon  the  divi- 
sions of  the  cirde  and  the  catalogue  employod.  Also  the  alti- 
tude circle  beinjo^  damped,  a  star  may  be  observed  rising 
near  the  east  prime  vertical,  and  again,  by  moving  the  in- 
strumeut  in  azimuth,  near  the  west  prime  vertical  when  de- 
scending. The  middle  time  will  be  the  meridian  passage 
of  the  star  by  the  time-keeper,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  computed  right  ascension,  will  show  the  error 
of  the  time-keeper.  Tnis  method  (commonly  called  that 
of  equal  altitudes)  is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  for 
stars  near  the  zenith,  which  pass  quickly  from  one  prime 
vertical  to  the  other.  The  changes  of  the  level,  of  the  in- 
strument, or  of  the  time-keeper,  may  occasion  greater 
errors  than  can  well  arise  from  the  divisions  of  the  circle, 
not  to  mention  the  greater  length  of  time  occupied  by 
the  observation  and  the  chance  of  disappomtment  from 
chai}ge  of.  weather.  Lastly,  the  time  may  be  derived  from 
this  instrument,  when  the  lower  circle  is  clamped,  and  tho 
telescope  is  made  to  move  in  the  meridian  Jiko  a  transit. 
The  transit  will  be  explained  hereafter,  but  the  ad- 
justment to  the  meridian  is  greatly  facilitated  in  this 
instrument  by  the  divided  horizontal  circle.  Either  the 
azimuths  of  a  star  may  be  observed  when  it  has  the  same 
altitude  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  meridian,  in  which 
case  the  middle  reading  of  the  azimuths  will  be  the  reading 
corresponding  to  the  meridian;  or  the  time  may  be  got 
very  nearly  from  a  star  near  the  zenith,  and  then  the  error  of 
the  time-keeper  being  known,  Polaris  or  any  near  circum- 
polar star  may  be  bisected,  by  moving  the  instrument  in 
azimuth,  at  the  time  when,  by  the  clock,  it  should  be  on  the 
meridian ;  or  Polaris,  or  any  known  circumpolar  star,  may 
be  observed  at  its  greatest  elongation,  when  its  azimuth  is 
known  by  computation ;  or,  generally,  a  known  circumpo- 
lar star  may  be  observed  anywhere,  and  its  azimuth  be  com- 
puted for  the  knoum  time  of  the  observation,  when'  the 
instrument  can  be  shifted  this  quantity.  For  the  mode  of 
correcting  errors  of  level,  &c.,  and  of  deducing  the  longi- 
tude from  the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian,  &c., 
see  Transit. 

When  the  direction  of  the  meridian  is  required  with  great 
accuracy,  the  process  used  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  242,  may  be  followed.  The  azimuth  of  Polaris 
was  observed  when  at  its  greatest  elongation  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  and  the  mean  of  these 
was  taken  for  the  reading  of  the  north  pK>int  The  cross 
level  should  be  applied  to  the  transit  axis  and  the  error 
carefully  noted  before  every  observation,  and  the  instrument 
should  be  reversed  once  at  least  during  the  series. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  error  of  cmimation  in  altitude, 
because  in  truth  the  determination  of  this  error  is  scarcely 
ever  required  in  a  separate  shape  by  an  accurate  observer. 
It  may,  however,  be  determined  thus.  Observe  a  star  with 
the  oivided  ikce  of  the  circle  to  the  east,  and  then 
vrith  face  west,  near  the  meridian,  exactly  as  has  been 
already  descr^d,  correct  each  zenith  distance  to  the  me- 
ridian and  for  the  indication  of  the  fixed  level.  Then  the 
difference  between  these  zenith  distances,  if  any,  shows 
that  the  microscopes  do  not  read  0^  when  the  telescooe 
is  in  the  zenith  and  the  vertical  axis  is  correct:  half  the 
difference  is  to  be  added  to  all  observations  made  with  the 
instrument  when  the  fiice  is  one  way,  and  to  be  subtracted 
from  all  observations  when  the  face  is  the  other  way,  as 
the  case  may  be. . 

K  an  observer  should  wish  to  use  an  instrument  of  this 
kind  for  making  a  catalogue  of  unknown  stars,  he  may 
place  it  accurately  in  the  meridian,  and  observe  transits  and 
zenith  distances  at  onoe,  using  an  index  error  for  the  latter 
deduced  from  known  or  standard  stars,  as  we  have  described 
above.  Or  the  zenith  distances  may  be  determined  by 
circum-meridian  observations,  which  is  perhaps  a  more 
accurate  and  certainly  a  more  independent  mode.  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  is 
however  for  observing  phenomena  when  out  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  therefore  not  within  the  reach  of  the  nrincipal 
instruments:  for  instance,  in  determining  the  place  of  a 
comet,  &c.  Here  the  time  must  be  noted  when  the  object 
is  bisected  bv  Uie  crossing  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
wires,  tnd  the  upper  and  lower  microscopes  and  fixed 
level  read  off.  The  instrument  is  now  to  be  reversed 
and  the  operation  repeated.  Then  if  the  object  is  not  near 
the  merloian  and  tne  interval  is  short,  the  mean  of  the 
zenith  distances  and  the  mean  of  the  asimuthal  readings 
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oomspond  very  starly  to  tha  middle  time»  and  u  the 
asimuthal  reading  of  the  meridian  is,  or  easily  may  be 
known,  the  azmiuth  and  zenith  distance  of  Uie  object  at  a 
given  time  are  known,  which,  Wtth  the  colatiiude,  are  two 
aides,  and  the  included  angle  of  the  triangle  Z  P  S,  wliich 
can  therefore  be  solved,  and  the  polar  distance  P  S,  and  the 
horary  angle  Z  P  8  be  found.  If  the  ob>^erTations  should 
be  made  near  the  meridian,  the  corrections  as  found  in 
circum-meridian  observations  must  be  applied. 

The  observer,  who  is  not  afraid  of  working  spherical 
trigonometry,  will  find  the  following  a  very  exact  me; hod 
of  ascertainmg  the  place  of  a  comet  or  planet.  Observe 
the  altitude  and  azimuth,  noting  the  time,  of  a  known 
star,  as  near  the  comet  as  may  be,  and  then  the  altitude  and 
azimuth,  also  noting  the  time,  of  the  comet.  The  com- 
puted altitude  anu  azimuth  of  the*  star,  when  compared 
with  that  obferved,  will  give  an  index  error  for  the  instru- 
ment, in  altitude  and  h.  azimuth ;  which,  when  appUed  to 
the  observed  places  of  the  comet,  afford  correct  data  for 
computing  its  norary  angle  and  polar  distance.  This  me- 
thod is  only  an  applicanon  of  the  principle  of  meaHuring 
differences,  rather  than  absolute  quantities,  and  admits  of 
great  exactness,  even  with  an  indifferent  instrument,  espe- 
ciallv  if  several  stars,  on  different  sides  of  the  comet,  are 
used ;  but  the  labour  is  considerable. 

An  instrument  of  this  kind  will  show  very  clearly  the 
effects  of  refraction  and  parallax,  though  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  our  knowledge  on  these  points.  On 
comparing  the  observed  senith  distance  with  the  zenith 
distance  computed  from  the  polar  distance,  and  the  horary 
or  azimuthal  angle,  the  difference  will  be  the  effect  of  re- 
fraction, or  of  refraction  and  parallax,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  determination  of  the  law  and  quantity  of  refraction 
was  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  Piazzi*s  circle  was  prin- 
cipally designed. 

The  instrument-maker  ou^ht  to  mark  the  value  of  the  parts 
on  the  scales  of  the  le veld,  hut  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain 
these  independently.  Place  the  instrument  so  that  the  third 
foot-screw,  that  with  the  sbw  motion  apparatus,  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  altitude  circle,  raise  the  foot-screw  till  the  end 
of  the  bubble  towards  the  observer  is  near  the  end  of  the 
scale,  bisect  a  well-defined  object  with  the  telescope,  and 
read  the  upper  microscopes  and  the  ends  of  the  bubble. 
Then  lower  the  foot-screw  till  the  bubble  is  towards  the 
other  end  of  tbe  scale,  bisect  the  object  again,  and  read  off 
the  microscopes  (bringing  the  crosses  to  the  same  divisions) 
and  bubble  as  before.  You  have  thus  a  given  number 
of  parts  of  the  scale,  those  through  which  the  bubble  has 
travelled,  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  readings  of  the 
microscopes  in  the  two  positions,  which  is  therefore  known 
in  seconds  of  space.  This  should  be  done  several  times  and 
the  temperature  noted,  as  it  will  be  found  that  not  only  the 
length  of  the  bubble,  but  tbe  value  of  the  parts,  varies  with 
the  temperature.  A  table  may  then  be  made  for  future 
use.  By  aitaihing  the  cross  level  to  the  altitude  circle 
it  may  be  examined  in  the  same  wav. 

There  arc  se\'eml  variations  in  the  form  of  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  circle.  The  vertical  axis  is  sometimei  de- 
pressed below  the  azimuth  circle,  which  gives  the  instru- 
ment a  greater  compactness  of  form.  In  a  few  instances, 
instead  of  a  pair  of  microscopes  upon  a  fixed  support,  there 
aie  tliree  or  more  which  can  be  placed  anywhere  on  the 
circumference  of  a  ring,  parallel  to  and  concentric  with  the 
vertical  circle.  This  is  a  very  esseniial  improvement,  as 
besides  getting  rid  of  eccentricity,  three  microscopes  at  12u° 
distance,  or  a  \mr  at  right  angles,  destroy  the  effect  of  any 
change  of  figure  corresponding  to  ellipticity.  (See  M'tnthly 
Aoiicet  of  the  Astron,  Sue,  vol.  ii.,  p.  96.)  The  errors  of 
division  may  also  be  gradually  eliminated  by  changing  the 
positions  of  the  readings,  Th.ee  or  more  microscopes  are 
sometimes  applied  to  the  horizontal  circle. 

The  circle  here  drawn  and  described  is  divided  by  an 
engine;  in  instruments  of  highet  pretensions  one  or  both 
circles  are  divided  by  hand,  generally  according  to  Trough- 
ton's  inethod.  Sometimes  both  fiices  of  the  vertical  circle 
are  divided.  Thers  is  a  figure  and  description  of  a  very 
beautiful  circle,  generally  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  West- 
bury  Circle,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pund,  Phil,  Tratu,,  1806, 
p.  420,  plale  XX.,  and  of  another  iu  Pearson*s  Astrnmmy. 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  434,  plate  xix.  A  vertical  circle,  of  eight  feet 
diameter,  moving  freely  in  azimuth,  planned  by  liambden 
and  finished  by  Berge,  is  at  the  Observatory  of  Dublin, 
wUflbi  M  te  ii  m  kMWi  )m  n^t  yet  brai  descrlM, 


though  well  known  by  the  deductions  of  Dr.  Brinkky. 
(See  Tram.  Bojfol  Irihh  Academy^  vol.  xiL,  p.  33.) 

Tlie  transit  arde  u  very  shortly  described,  as  it  is  only 
the  upper  circle  of  the  last-mentioned  instrument,  gene- 
rally on  a  larger  scale.  This,  when  fixed  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  may  be  used  both  as  a  transit  and  as  a  me- 
ridian circle  at  the  same  time.  The  supports  should  be 
of  stone,  to  which  the  reading  microi»coDes  should  also  be 
attached.  A  very  beautiful  transit  circle,  of  four  feet  di- 
ameter, and  divided  on  both  fiices,  was  constructed  by  Mr. 
Troughton  in  18U4.  Thi:i  was  for  many  years  io  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Stephen  Groombridge,  Esq.,  of  Black- 
heakh,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  forming  a  catalogue  of 
stars  within  50"  oi  the  north  }}ole.  It  is  desinbea  and 
engraved  in  Pearsons  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4u2,  plaie  xvii. 
The  artist  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  the  weakness  of  the 
axis,  a  capital  fault  in  an  instrument  fur  ob^ervin^  tran^ts. 
and  we  conceive  that  there  was  a  still  greater  oversight, 
though  one  more  easily  repaired,  in  the  unsteady  fixing  of 
the  reachng  microscopes,  which  are  mount erl  on  slender 
bars  of  brass  instead  of  stout  stone  crosses ;  tlie  conseoueni-e 
was,  that  the  index  error  was  always  changing.  Tne  me- 
ridian circle  of  Ruemcr,  and  those  which  re^^emble  it,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  This  form  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  that  of  Groombridge*s,  the  axis  being  le«s  subject  to 
flexure ;  but  its  unsymmetrical  appearame  b  disagreeable, 
and  makes  some  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  adjustment  im- 
practicable. The  unequal  bearing  on  the  pivots  may  al.>o 
require  caution.  Tlie  meridian  circle  of  Reichenbach  u 
Uke  tbe  ordinary  transit  telescope,  with  the  circle  and  ver- 
niers close  to  one  of  the  pivots.  It  is  too  complicated  to  be 
described  in  a  few  words,  and  i»  not,  we  believe,  to  be  met  with 
in  this  countr}' ;  but  most  of  the  continental  obcervatonc»  ea^kt 
of  the  Rhine  are  furnished  with  them.  In  the  hands  uf  Bee- 
scl.  Gauss,  &c.,  the  circle  of  Reichenbach  is  uiidoubiedly  a 
very  powerful  and  accurate  instrument,  but  we  ihink  not  so 
perfect,  certainly  not  so  fit  for  ordinary  obscr\'crs,  as  a  cither 
copy  of  Roenier*s  would  be,  while  it  is  much  less  simple, 
and  the  telescope  Is  more  liable  to  injurious  flexure. 

The  adiustments  of  the  tiansit  ciicle  are  thu^c  uf  a  mutul 
circle  and  of  a  transit  combined.  A  verv  ingeniou>h  con- 
trived plumb-line  was  applied  to  Groombiidge*s  ciicle,  to 
level  the  cross  axis  and  adjust  the  coUimation  in  aLiiude, 
but  the  metho<ls  already  described  were  foutid  to  be  uku* 
accurate  and  much  less  troublesome.  Indexed  the  plumb- 
lino  apparatus  of  the  mural  circle  is  superceded  by  the  u^c 
of  observations  by  reflection. 

Besides  the  works  we  have  alreadv  referred  to,  the  a>tn>« 
nomicnl  reader  may  consult,  as  to  the  mural  circle*  Poud*> 
Observations^  1812,  p.  236,  and  1825  (where  an  exaii;)  le 
is  fully  worked  out),  for  an  account  of  his  two  nicJi'iis 
and  his  memoiis  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  and  Sffmnirs  o/  ;/;- 
AstronomictU  Sfxicfy ;  Cambridge  Ohsnvutiotis,  Vuls.  'v i. 
and  vii.,  and  Johnson's  Catafogue  of  Southern  Stars^  K.'^. 
For  the  transit  riicle,  AVollaslon*s  Fasctculus,  Picfucc  aui 
cndix.     For  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  a  V^\\t 
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by  Mr.  Troughton,  Memoirs  of  the  AUron.  Society,  \tu  i. 
p.  33 ;  and  generally  the  article  Circle  of  the  I.wnbu  >  ^7i 
Cyrlffptpdia,  by  Mr.  Troughton,  and  Dr.  Peaisun*s  Pio  - 
tical  Astro/umiy.    On  the  mode  of  dividing  ciiclo:i  and  the 
errors  to  which  their  chvisions  are  liable,  ^ee  GaAm'Arn  >, 
and  Troughton's  Memoir,  Phil.  Trans,,  I8u9,  p.  loj;  Dr. 
Robinson^  Paper,  alieady  cited,  and  another  by  ihi*  >auie 
auihor,  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Academy,  \b'l!}\  two  Paj^ir* 
intho  Memoirs  of'ih^  Astron.  Society  on  the  hrrors  *f  O-e 
Cape  Cirrle,  one  by  Mr.  Sheepshanks  and  Professor  An  y, 
vol,  v.,  p.  3'iU ;  the  other  bv  Mr.  Ueiider»on,  vol,  xiii.,  p.  1  «4l. 
CIRCLE,  MURAL.    [Circlb.  Astronouicai..] 
CIRCLE.  REFLECnNG.    [Sextant.] 
CIRCLE.  REPEATING.    [Rkpeatino  Circle.! 
CIRCLE,  TRANSIT.    [Circle.  Astronomical.] 
CIRCLE  (QUADRATURE  of  the).    [Qu.*.DRAirR£,' 
CIRCLES  OF  DECUN  ATION.  ALTITU  DE.  &c,  TLc 
use  of  these  terms  is  not  very  well  settlecL  According  to  ^^.-n^e, 
a  circle  of  declination  would  mean  tlie  parallel  of  an>  d<.ou* 
nation,  or  tlie  small  circle  all  whose  points  have  the  tk^iuc 
declination;  that  is,  a  parallel  to  the  equator.    Aocordiug  u> 
others,  it  would  mean  the  circle  on  which  declinaiiuu  l> 
measured,  that  is,  an  horary  circle  passing  thruu^b    he 
poles.    And  the  same  of  the  oilier  circles.     Ptihnp^    t.c 
latter  sense  is  the  more  generally  used ;  but  in  ail  ca»c^  .he 
student  must  be  aware  of  the  difibrence  when  ho  eoasult^  a 
book  on  the  doctrine  of  the  spheto. 
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CIRCUITS,  in  Bnglhh  law,  denote  the  periodieal  |ir6- 
msses  of  the  judges  S(  the  superior  courts  of  common  law 
ttiTough  the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  for 
Che  purpose  of  administering  civil  and  criminal  justice. 
The  ordinary  circuits  take  place  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  each  vear ;  and  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  judges 
has  maae  a  circuit  through  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex, 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  in  the  month  of  December,  for 
the  trial  of  criminals.  All  the  circuits  take  place  under 
the  anthority  of  several  commissions  under  the  great  seal, 
issued  to  the  judges  and  others  associated  with  them  on 
each  occasion.  [Assiee.]  Most  barristers  practising  in 
the  oonnnon  law  courts  in  I^ndon  are  attached  to  one  or 
other  of  the  circuits ;  and  each  circuit  is  constantly  attended 
by  a  numerous  bar.  Tli«  transaction  of  judicial  business 
in  the  presence  of  a  profeissional  audience  of  this  kind,  has 
been  Justly  considered  as  one  of  the  best  securities  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
system  of  circuits,  this  ad^'antuge  is  not  c  nfined  to  the 
metropolis,  but  is  communicated  to  the  most  remote  parts 
€/t  the  kingdom. 

Since  the  statute  11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Will.  IV.  c  70,  by 
which  the  ancient  system  of  Welsh  judicature  was  abo- 
lished, tlte  circuits  of  the  jud^e  •  are  eight  in  number,  and 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  are  distributed  among 
them  m  the  following  manner.    The  Northern  Circuit  eom» 

{>rehends  the  counnes  of  York,  Duiham,  Norihumber- 
and,  Cumberland,  Wes  moreland,  and  Lancaster ;  the 
Western  Circuit  coraprehon'ls  ihe  counties  of  Southamp- 
ton, Wd'.s,  D  :rset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset, — and 
BHstol;  the  Oxford  Circuit  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Berks,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Staff,  rd,  Salop,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mouth, and  Gloucester;  the  Midland  Circuit  comprehends 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
Derby,  Leicester,  and  Warwick;  the  Home  Cirouit  com- 
prehends the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Surrey ;  the  Norfolk  Circuit  comprehends  the  coun- 
ties of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  with 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  Noifolk,  and  Suffolk;  the  South  Wales 
Circuit  comprehends  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Carmar- 
then, Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Brecon,  Radnor,  and  Chester; 
the  North  Wales  Circuit  comprehends  the  counties  of 
Mantgomery,  Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Denbigh, 
Flmt.  and  Chester. 

CIRCULAR  PARTS  (Napier's).  A  proposition  whidi 
generalizes  the  relations  between  the  parts  of  a  spherical 
nf  ht-angled  triangle  into  two  only ;  first  given  (with  a  de- 
monstration) by  Napier  in  his  *Miriflci  Logarithmorum 
Oinonts  Deecnptio'  (ch.  iv.,  1  —  8).  It  is  as  follows :  Let  a 
and  b  be  the  sides,  c  the  hypothenuse,  and  A  and  B  the 
angles  opposite  a  and  b,  in  a  hght-angled  sphericjil  triangle, 
llien  take  the  complements  of  the  hypothenuse  and  of  the 
two  angles,  and  the  two  sides,  and  write  them  in  order  in  a 
perpetually  reeurring  series,  or  round  a  oirole,  as  foUowi  i 


Then  taking  any  three  parts,  one  may  be  made  the  middle 
part,  and  the  other  two  either  adjacent  extremes,  or  opposite 
cxfremes.  Thus  90° —  B  being  the  middle  part,  a  and 
9CP — C  are  it*  adjacent  extremes,  and  b  and  90^ — A  its  op- 
posite extremes.     Napier's  rules  are 

1.  Hine  of  middle  =  product  of  tangents  of  adjacenti. 

i.  SioQ  oi  middle  =  product  of  cosines  of  ex/r^m^tf. 

Unis  sin.  b  ^  tan.  a  tan.  (90** — A) 

«  COS.  (90P— B)  COS.  (90®— c). 

Bat  we  should  strongly  recommend  the  student  to  have 
nothing  to  do  wi.h  this  artificial  memory,  for  it  involves  a 
process  upon  every  occasion ;  and  while  one  person  is  learn- 
ing which  are  the  parts,  which  have  complements  taken, 
and  the  rules,  another  will  master  the  six  results,  and  will 
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1.  Coeineofhyp.  s  product  of  cosines  of  sides. 

2.  Cosine  of  hyp.  e  product  of  cotangents  of  angles. 

3.  Sine  ofHde  =  sine  of  hyp.  x  sin.  oppttsite  angle. 

4.  Tang,  of  side  =  tang,  of  hyp.  x  cos.  adjacent  angle. 

5.  Tang,  oiside  =  tang,  opposite  angle  x  sine  of  other  side, 

6.  Cos.  of  angle  =  cos.  of  opposite  side  x  sin  other  angle. 
These  pairs  present  analogies  which  will  help  the  memory, 

and  we  should  recommend  them  in  preference  to  the  rules 
of  circular  parts. 

CIRCULATING  DECIMALS.  When  a  common  frao* 
tion  cannot  be  expressed  exactly  as  a  decimal,  ilie  ai  tempt 
leads  to  a  never-ending  serii^  of  figures,  any  number  of 
which,  with  the  decimal  point  properly  nlaoed,  is  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  common  fraciion,  ana  the  more  near 
the  greater  the  number  of  figures  taken.  Thus  I  with 
ciphers  affixed  and  divided  by  7,  leads  to  the  recurring  or 
circulating  series 

142857142857142867 

and  '1428  is  nearly  |,  but  *  14285714  much  more  nearly. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  {  is  a  circulating  decimal  whose 
period  is   142857,  and  is  denoted  by  •  14-2857.    Similarly 

- 129  denotes  '  129999 and  '  0536  denotes  *  053636 .... 

As  a  part  of  practical  arithmetic,  the  rules  for  converting 
these  fractions  into  common  fractions  are  useless,  though 
found  in  most  elementary  works.  One  example  will  be 
sufiicient  here. 

•14362  a  M4362362,  &c.  =  -U  +  Tfo  X  '362362..., 
If  the  circulating  part  continued  ad  infinitum  be  called  S, 

it  is  plain  that  1000  8  s  362  -f  S,  or  S  =r  — ,  whence 


' 14362 > 


14    ,     362 
100       99900 


999 
14  X  999  +  362 


99900 

WaHis  {Algebra,  ch.  89),  Euler  {Algebra,  ch.  12,  book  i.), 
and  John  Bernoulli  the  second  {Mem.  Acad.  Sci.,  1771), 
have  treated  this  subject.  We  shall  merely  state  some 
theorems  to  show  the  remarkable  character  of  the  periods. 

1.  Form  the  period  of  a  prime  number  m ;  its  number  of 
figures  will  be  either  m  —  1  or  one  of  its  divisors.  TliC 
period  of  7  (being  142857)  has  six  figures;  that  of  13 
(being  769230)  has  6,  the  half  of  13  -  1  figures. 

2.  When  the  period  of  a  prime  number  m  contains  m  -  1 
figures,  the  last  naif  may  be  formed  from  the  first  bv  taking 
each  figure  in  the  first  from  9.  Thus  the  first  and  second 
halves  of  the  period  belonging  to  47  are — 

First  half      02 127659574468U85 106382 
Second  half  97872340426531914893617 

8.  When  the  period  of  a  prime  number  m  has  m  —  1 
figures,  midtiplication  by  any  number  under  m  only 
changes  the  order  of  the  figures.  Thus  the  period  of  7 
being  142857,  we  have  here  a  number  which,  being  multi- 
plied by  2,  becomes  285714;  by  3,  428571 ;  by  4,  571428; 
by  5,  714285 ;  and  by  6,  857142. 

The  following  work  may  be  useftil  to  those  who  are 
curious  on  the  subject :  •  A  Table  of  the  Circles  arising  ttom 
the  division  of  a  Unit,  or  any  other  whole  number,  by  all 
the  integers  from  1  to  1024,  being  all  the  pure  decimal  quo- 
tients that  can  arise  ftrom  this  source.*  London,  Richard- 
son, 1823.  

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD.  The  constitution 
of  the  blood,  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the  animal  body,  has  been 
already  described.  Since  the  blood  is  necessary  to  nourish 
all  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  to  stimulate  all  its  organs 
[Blood],  it  must  be  in  motion  in  order  to  be  borne  to  them. 
*  In  man  and  in  all  the  higher  animals  an  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided, partly  for  the  purpose  of  originating  an  impelling 
force  to  put  the  blood  in  motion,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  blood  when  put  in  motion  to  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  body.* 

The  organ  that  puts  the  blood  in  motion  is  the  heart ;  the 
pipes  or  conduits  which  distribute  the  blood  to  the  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  body  are  the  great  vessels  «n  connexion  with 
the  heart.  The  course  of  tne  circulation,  which  in  all  the 
higher  animals  is  double— viz.,  one  through  the  lunes^ 
called  therefore  ihe  pulmonic,  or  the  lesser  circulation  ;  the 
other  through  the  system,  called  therefore  the  systemic,  or 
the  greater  circulation— csinnot  be  understoo*!  until  the 
stractnre  and  action  of  the  heart  have  been  explained. 
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IHbakt»  \Tfi>  ITS  Grbat  VBtgBLS.]  Ill  the  ittMn  time  it 
will  bo  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place  the  evidence  that  the 
blood  is  really  in  motion.  The  author  of  the  *  Philosophy 
of  Health'  thus  sums  up  the  proo&  that  the  blood  is  a  flow- 
ing stream,  and  that  it  constantly  pursues  a  regular  and 
determinate  course. 

'  1.  With  the  microscope,  in  the  transparent  parts  of  ani- 
mals, the  blood  can  be  seen  in  motion  ;  and  if  its  course  be 
attentively  observed,  its  route  may  be  clearly  traced. 

'  2.  The  membranes,  termed  valves,  are  so  placed  as  to 
allow  of  the  freest  passage  to  the  blood  in  the  circle  de- 
scribed ;  while  they  either  altogether  prevent,  or  exceed- 
ingly impede  its  movements  in  any  other  direction. 

*  3.  The  effect  of  a  ligature  placed  around  a  vein  and  an 
artery,  and  of  a  puncture  made  above  the  ligature  in  the 
one  vessel  and  below  it  in  the  other,  demonstrates  both  the 
motion  of  the  blood  and  the  course  of  it  When  a  ligature 
is  placed  round  a  vein,  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  most 
distant  from  the  heart  becomes  full  and  turgid,  on  account 
of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  it ;  while  the  part  of  the 
vcsiel  which  is  between  the  ligature  and  the  heart  becomes 
empty  and  flaccid,  because  it  has  carried  on  its  contents  to 
the  heart  and  it  can  receive  no  fresh  supply  fix>m  the  body. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  a  ligature  is  placed  round  an  artery, 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  lies  between  the  ligature 
and  the  heart  becomes  full  and  turgid,  and  the  other  por- 
tion empty  and  flaccid.  This  can  only  be  because  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  vessels  move  in  opposite  directions — from 
the  heart  to  the  artery,  from  the  artery  to  the  vein,  and 
from  the  vein  to  the  heart.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  vein 
be  punctured  above  the  ligature,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
loss  of  blood ;  while  if  it  be  punctured  below  the  ligature, 
the  blood  will  continue  to  flow  until  the  loss  of  it  occasions 
death ;  which  could  not  be  unless  the  blood  were  in  motion, 
nor  unless  the  direction  of  its  course  were  froin  the  artery 
to  the  vein,  and  from  the  vein  to  the  heart. 

'  4.  If  fluids  be  injected  into  the  veins  or  arteries,  whether 
of  the  dead  or  the  livins  body,  they  readily  make  their  way 
and  fill  the  vessels,  if  tnrown  in  the  direction  stated  to  be 
the  natural  course  of  the  circulation ;  but  they  are  strongly 
resisted  if  forced  in  the  opposite  direction.' 

The  author  concludes  his  account  of  the  structure  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  and  of  the  course  which  the  stream 
of  bloml  is  ascertained  constantly  to  pursue,  with  the  fol- 
lowing reflections : 

*  Such  is  the  description,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  proof,  such  the  evidence  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  human  body,  pretty  much  as  it  was  given  by  the  dis- 
coverer of  it,  the  iUustrious  Harvey.  Before  the  time  of 
Ilar\ey,  a  vague  and  indistinct  conception  that  the  blood 
was  not  without  motion  in  the  body  had  been  formed  by 
several  anatomists.  It  is  analogous  to  the  ordinary  mode 
in  which  the  human  mind  arrives  at  discovery  (chap,  iii., 
p.  1 03),  that  many  minds  should  have  an  imperfect  percep- 
tion of  an  unknown  truth  before  some  one  mind  sees  it  in 
its  completeness,  and  fully  discloses  it.  Having  about  the 
year  1620  succeeded  in  completely  tracing  the  circle  in 
which  the  blood  moves,  and  having  at  that  time  collected 
all  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  with  a  rare  decree  of  philoso- 
phical forbearance,  Harvey  still  spent  no  less  than  eight 
years  in  re-examining  the  subject  and  in  maturing  the 
proof  of  every  point,  before  he  ventured  to  speak  of  it  in 
])ublic.  The  brief  tract  which  at  length  he  published  was 
written  with  extreme  simplicity,  clearness,  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  has  been  justly  characterized  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  examples  of  a  series  of  arguments  deduced  from 
observation  and  experiment  that  ever  appeared  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

'Contemporaries  are  seldom  grateful  to  discoverers. 
More  than  one  instance  is  on  record,  in  which  a  man  has 
injured  his  fortune  and  lost  his  happiness  throuj^h  the  elu- 
cidation and  estabhshment  of  a  truth  which  has  given  him 
immortality.  It  may  be  that  there  are  physical  truths  yet 
to  be  brought  to  Ught,  to  say  nothing  of  new  applications 
of  old  truths,  which,  if  they  could  be  announced  and  de- 
monstrated to  day,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  discoverer.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  moral  truths  to  bo  discovered,  ex- 
pounded, and  enforced,  which,  if  any  man  had  now  pene* 
tration  enough  to  see  them,  and  counige  enough  to  express 
them,  would  cause  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  present  gene- 
ration with  horror  and  dete:>tation.  Perhaps  during  those 
eight  years  of  re  examination  the  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
ktion  sometimes  endeavoured  in  imagination  to  trace  the 


effect  whieh  the  stupendous  fact  at  the  knowledge  of 
which  he  had  arrived  would  have  on  the  proereM  of  his 
favourite  science ;  and,  it  may  be,  the  hope  and  the  ex  pec* 
tatbn  occasionally  arose,  that  the  inestimable  boicAt  be 
was  about  to  confer  on  his  fellow-men  would  secure  to  hira 
some  portion  of  their  esteem  and  confldenoe.  What  muse 
have  been  his  disappointment  when  be  found,  after  the 
publication  of  his  tract,  that  the  little  practice  be  had  had 
as  a  physician  by  degrees  fell  off?  He  was  too  apoealatne, 
too  tneoretical,  not  practical.  Such  was  the  %iew  taken 
even  by  his  friends.  His  enemies  saw  in  his  tract  nothing 
but  indications  of  a  presumptuous  mind,  that  dared  to  call 
in  question  the  revered  authority  of  the  antients ;  and  some 
of  tnem  saw,  moreover,  indications  of  a  malignant  uiud« 
that  conceived  and  defended  doctrines  which,  if  not  cherkcd« 
would  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. When  the  evidence  of  the  truth  became  irrei»i!-- 
tible,  then  these  persons  suddenly  turned  round  and  ».aid 
that  it  was  all  known  before,  and  ttiat  the  sole  merit  of  this 
vaunted  discoverer  consisted  in  having  circulated  the  vu- 
culation.  The  pun  was  not  fatal  to  the  future  fkroe  « f 
this  truly. great  man,  nor  even  to  the  rradual  though  slow 
return  of  the  public  confidence  even  during  his  own  tune, 
for  he  lived  to  attain  the  summit  of  reputation.' 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Phihscphy  nf  Health,  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  will  be  found  a  full  account 
of  the  apparatus  of  the  circulation,  of  the  powers  whit  h 
move  the  blood,  and  of  the  uses  which  the  circulation  ac- 
complishes in  the  living  economy.  [Ubabt,  and  \t\ 
Great  Vessels.] 

CIRCUMCISION,  the  operation  of  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce or  foreskin,  is  sometimes  performed  fbr  a  medical  pur^ 
pose;  but  it  is  general  or  univenal amon^  some  nations  as  a 
religious  rite,  and  among  others  as  a  national  custom.  The 
practice  of  circumcision  appears  to  be  of  the  highest  anti- 
Quity.  Abraham,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  {xvii.  10-15),  by 
the  command  of  God,  circumcised  himself  and  all  the  nialcs 
of  his  household.  Abraham  himself  was  ninety-nine  years 
old  {Gen.  xvii.  24)  when  he  was  circumcised.  The  ri'c  of 
circumcision  was  ordained  to  be  an  everlasting  covenant 
between  God  and  the  seed  of  Ahraliam ;  and  it  was  declared 
tliat  'the  uncircumcised  man-child  whose  flesh  of  his  fore- 
skin is  uncircumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  hu 
people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant.'  All  the  males  that 
left  Egypt  were  circumcised,  but  during  the  forty  ycara* 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  the  rite  was  not  i.crforro«!. 
Joshua,  by  the  express  command  of  God,  renev^ed  it  by 
circumcising  all  the  males  just  afier  the  passage  of  ihe 
Jordan.  {JoshuOy  v.)  Ever  since  the  circumcision  by 
Joshua,  it  has  been  universally  observed,  both  amonp  the 
Jews  and  the  Ishmaelitish  descendants  of  Abraham.  Cir- 
cumcision is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  rite  of  tlie  Moham- 
medan reliff ion ;  it  is  not  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  but  the 
Arabs  and  Mohammed  himself  were  circumcised  beft>re  the 
reUgion  of  the  Koran  began  to  be  preached,  and  their 
descendants  have  continued  the  usage  as  one  which  had 
always  prevailed  among  them,  and  have  also  communica  cl 
it  to  the  Saracens,  the  Turks,  and  the  othei  nations  who 
have  become  associated  with  them  in  a  common  faith.  In 
point  of  fact,  circumcision  is  as  universal  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans as  it  is  among  the  Jeirs. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  both  on  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Jewish  circumcision  and  on  the  question  as  to  the  «a- 
cramentary  efficacy  which  has  been  sometimes  aitiibutcvl  to 
the  rite.  On  the.<«  matters  the  reader  may  consult  Bur^ 
der's  'Oriental  Literature,'  Calmet's  '  DiHionary  of  the 
Bible,'  Simon's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  and  especially 
the  able  dissertation  on  circumcision  in  Michaelis's  *  Cotn- 
inentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,'  book  iv.,  chap,  iii.,  part  i., 
articles  184 — 186,  English  translation  by  Dr.  Smith,  4  \oiv 
8vo.,  1814,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.  Micharlts 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  circumcision  was  ne>*er  int«*nded 
as  a  sacrament.  Among  the  antient  Jews,  not  only  all  prY>> 
selytes  were  circumcised,  but  also  all  bondmen  or  alavrsi. 
and  their  children  {Gen,  xvii.,  12,  13):  *  He  that  i»  bora 
in  thy  house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  money  of  any 
stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  seed :  he  that  is  bom  in  thy 
house,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must  needs 
be  circumcised.' 

The  prevalence  of  circumcision  among  various  antient 
nations  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.i  36,  37,  104).  bv 
Diodorus  Sioulus  (i.,  26  and  55,  iii.,  32),  and  others.  He- 
rodotus &a>s  that  the  Colchi,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ethio- 
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piMia,  ware  the  onljr  nations  who  had  practised  it  from 
time  imxBemorial,  and  that  the  PhoBnicians  and  the  Syrians 
of  Palestine  (the  Jews)  admitted  that  they  had  acquired 
the  custom  from  tho  E^ptians.  This  notion,  that  the  Jews 
had  learned  oircurociaion  from  the  E^prptians,  has  heen 
taken  up  and  maintained  in  modem  times  hy  Sir  John 
Marsham  in  his  *Chronicus  Canon  iSgyptiacus,'  and 
others.  (See  De  Pauw's  Recherches  PhiloiOfmques  9ur  Ui 
Americatng,  tom.  ii^  pp.  117 — 150 ;  and  a  note  of  Gihhon's 
to  the  47th  chapter  of  his  history.)  But  supposing  this 
opiniofD  to  he  false,  it  does  not  follow,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  has  heen  contended  hy  some,  that  all  other  nations 
amonff  whom  the  custom  prevails  must  have  derived  it 
from  Uie  Jews.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  critics  (but 
in  our  <^nion  without  good  reason),  that  among  the  antient 
Egyptians  it  was  only  the  priests  and  those  who  desired 
to  sUidy  the  sciences  of  which  they  were  the  teachers,  who 
were  obhffed  to  be  circumcised.  See  the  notes  of  Wessehng 
titd  Lardnar  on  the  passages  of  Herodotus  above  referred 
to,  the  Ccnnmentary  of  Origen  on  the  'Epistle  to  the 
Romans,'  ch.  iL,  v.  13,  and  a  curious  note  of  M.  Huet  on 
Origen's  Commentary  on  Grenesis.  (Origenis  Opera,  i 
C^ar.  de  la  Rue,  4  vob.  foU  Par.,  1733,  &c. ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  16.) 
It  is  said  that  Pythagoras  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
circnnaciaion  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  in  the  secret 
doctrines  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  (See,  upon  the  origin  of 
arcumcision,  a  note  on  the  4th  sect  of  the  22d  chapter  of 
V<^ney*s  Revolutions  of  Empires,) 

Strabo  (book.xvii.,  824)  says  by  mistake  that  the  Jews 
practised  excision  on  their  female  children ;  but,  although 
this  was  never  a  custom  of  the  Jews,  it  has  prevailed,  and 
KtiU  does^  among  other  nations,  particularly  the  Abvssinians, 
Nubians,  and  the  modem  Egyptians.  See  Ludolphi,  *  Hist. 
Afihiopica,*  iii.,  1 ;  Niebuhr*8  *  Description  de  TArabie,*  pp. 


(edit,  of  1823).  vol.  xiii.,  p.  213;  and  especially  Browne's 
•  Ttacels  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria,'  2nd  edit.,  pp.  394-400. 
It  is  remarkable  that  circumcision  has  been  foimd  to 
p:e'Tail,  and  in  some  cases  the  excision  of  females  also, 
amom^  various  savage  or  imperfectly-civilized  races.  It  is 
^aid  that  the  rite  was  practised  by  the  Mexicans  when  the 
Spomards  first  became  acquainted  with  them.  Cook  found 
an  imperfbct  species  of  circumcision,  consisting  of  the 
-lilting  of  the  prepuce,  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
Friendly  Islands.  (Kerr's  Voyages,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  62.)  Long 
I>efi]re.  many  of  the  old  voyagers  had  met  with  it  among  the 
inlands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  among  the  tribes  of  the 
vreat  coast  of  Africa,  and  ehewbere.  In  Purchas's  Colleo- 
iioo,  Edmund  Scot  gives  a  long  account  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  circumcision  of  the  king  of  Bantam  in  Java,  at  which 
be  was  present  in  1605.  Captain  William  Keeling,  in 
1608«  states  that  he  found  the  people  at  the  bay  of  St. 
AogttstiDe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  circumcised ;  and 
Captain  Richard  Jobson  describes  the  ceremony  as  he  wit- 
nessed it  at  Batto,  on  the  same  coast,  in  1621.  An  abstract 
of  these  and  other  early  accounts  may  be  found  in  Prevosi's 
*Histoire  G^nfcrale  des  Voyages,*  iii.,  211,  &c.  See  the 
saoie  work  (viii,  601)  for  a  description  of  tlie  ceremony  of 
circumcision  as  practised  among  the  people  of  Madagascar. 
Dampier,  in  his  graphic  manner,  describes  the  mode  of  cir- 
camoision  as  he  witnessed  it  performed  in  1686  at  the  Phi- 
hppine  Islands.  (  Voyages,  i.,  339 — 343.)  An  account  of  what 
he  c^b  the  circumcision  of  females  as  well  as  of  males  by 
ftone  of  the  African  tribes  is  given  by  Bosman  in  his  *  De- 
ftcription  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea,'  English  translation,  2nd 
edit,  pp.179, 180,329,414.  The  principal  distinction  between 
circnmciaton  as  practised  by  the  Jews  and  by  other  nations, 
is  thet  the  former,  in  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  com- 
maal  given  to  Abraham,  always  when  it  is  practicable  cir- 
cumciae  the  child  on  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth ;  whereas, 
among  other  nations  it  is  usually  deferred  to  a  much 
later  period.  Among  the  Mohammedans  it  is  commonly 
performed  in  the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael,  the  pro- 
eeaitor  of  the  Arabs,  was  of  that  age  when  he  underwent 
Uie  operation.  {Gen.  xviL,  25.) 

Kolben,  in  hU  *  Piesent  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
(translated  by  Medley,  2nd  edit.,  i.,  pp.  112—119),  gives  an 
account  of  a  very  singular  custom  of  the  Hottentots,  which 
he  coi^ectures  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Jewish  cir- 
cumcision. 

Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  the  reader 


may  consult  the  articles  on  circumcision  in  'Hofman^-^ 
Lexicon  Universalis,*  and  in  the  '  EncyclopMie.'  In  the 
latter  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  both  the 
Jewish  rabbis  and  the  Christian  fathers  on  the  doctrinal 
Questions  connected  with  the  subiect  of  circumcision.  On 
tne  medical,  including  both  the  physical  and  moral,  part  of 
the  subject,  see  Michaelis  and  Niebuhr,  as  already  referred 
to;  the  Eneyclopidie,  Art,  Prepuce;  Bartholini's  Com- 
ment, de  Morbis  Biblicis ;  and  Drake's  New  System  of 
Anatomy,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  L,  pp.  127,  128. 

C3R(;UMFERENCE  {circum  and  fero\  the  hne  which 
^oes  round  a  figure.  We  do  not  know  why,  but  this  word 
IS  always  appli^  to  a  curvilinear  figure ;  wbUe  the  synony- 
mous Greek  word  periphery  {ripi^  i>^f^)  is  used  for  a 
rectilinear  figure. 

CIRCUMFLEX.    [Accent.] 

(CIRCUS,  a  large  enclosed  snaoe,  adapted  for  chariot- 
races,  an  amusement  to  which  the  Romans  were  passion- 
ately attached.  The  name  Circus  (of  which  Circulus,  a 
cirtUe,  is  a  diminutive)  does  not  convey  an  exact  idea  of 
the  form  of  this  building,  which  both  in  its  outline  and  its 
use  very  much  resembled  the  Greek  Stadium.  There 
were  many  circi  in  Rome,  of  which  the  Circus  Maxiraus 
and  the  (Circus  Agonalis  were  perhaps  the  largest  The 
former  may  still  be  distinctly  traced;  the  latter  retains 
its  external  form  only  in  the  Piazza  Navona  of  Rome. 
The  dHrcus  Aurelianus,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Helioga- 
balus,  stood  near  the  Amphitheatrum  C^trense.  The 
ruins  of  the  Flaminian  Circus  are  hid  beneath  the 
pavement  of  the  city.  The  Circus  of  Nero  was  begun 
by  Caligula;  part  of  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  This  circus  is  said  to  ha^-e  been 
longer  than  the  cathedral  and  colonnade  in  front.  (Fon- 
tana's  Tempio  Vaticano,}},  245.)  Another  circus,  begun 
by  Nero,  and  finished  by  Hadrian,  was  situated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Domitia,  near  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  Several 
antiquities  and  paintings  were  discovered  here  a  few  years 
ago.  In  the  Gardens  of  Salluiii  there  was  a  fine  circus, 
wnich  was  also  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  naumachia). 
The  Circus  of  Flora  was  on  tho  Quirinal  Hill.  There  is  a 
circus,  not  for  from  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  tomb  of  (iaecilia 
Metella,  about  two  miles  from  Rome,  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  probably  of  a  later  date  than  many  of 
those  which  were  constructed  within  the  city ;  and  perhaps 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  at  a  distance  from  the  city 
walls,  its  present  state  of  preservation  may  principally  be 
owing.  Antiquaries  have  called  it  the  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
although  no  proof,  we  believe,  has  been  discovered  from 
inscriptions  that  this  is  the  circus  built  by,  and  commemo- 
rated on  the  coins  of,  that  emperor. 
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BUoeoni  makw  the  CIrcu.  of  CnnMSidl*  856  French  toi»c«  long,  and  60 
toisrs  wide :  the  spina  U«  tolteii  long,  and  the  rtai*  tnm  the  caroerM  to  Ihe 
spina  79  toiaet  Tha  wldthe  of  Uie  openinn  between  Uie  spina  and  »he  waU* 
o?tl«  drcu.  are  21-3  tois-  at  the  nAig^lS'B  at  «7^^»f  J^^;  ^  t^^ 
at  the  torn  on  the  other  side  of  the  second  foal,  and  ^'^^^,^*^JSS. 
Kail.  The  width  of  the  Taumnf  to  4  toisee.  (A  toiae  la  about  6806  English 
feet.) 

The  Circus  of  Caracalla,  of  which  we  have  given  a  plan 
and  a  section  of  the  seats,  may  be  considered  a  perfect 
model  of  this  kind  of  building,  both  in  judicious  arrange- 
ment and  ingenious  construction.  The  long  sides  are 
not  quite  parallel :  one  end  is  semicircular,  and  the  car- 
ceres  at.  the  opposite  end,  fVom  which  the  diariots  started. 
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are  formed  on  a  aegment  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  which  is 
inclined  to  the  long  sides  of  the  circus.  The  spina,  or  raised 
division,  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  circus,  is  a 
kind  of  podium  or  basement,  in  appearance  like  a  thick 
dwarf  wall.  It  is  not  exactly  parallel  to  either  side  of  the 
circus.  Of  the  carceres,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  six 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  which  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  processions,  and  are  so  disposed,  bv 
the  inclination  of  the  chord  line  of  the  segment  on  which 
they  may  be  said  to  be  set  off;  that  the  starting  of  the 


twelre  chariots  was  equalised.  The  oarceres  were  m'^«t 
probably  covered;  they  were  also  dixided  by  panitKin  walln 
with  terminal  figures  in  front  of  them,  and  arc«he<l  u-kt. 
with  a  eornioe  above  the  arches:  the  f»emicirrular  ofe-  .nj 
was  filled  with  a  window  frame  of  marble,  highly  ennch«>  i ; 
and  they  were  eloeed  with  gates,  moat  probably  of  broi.jc 
A  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  architectuial  app«atanee  ot  i 
Circus  may  be  ft)rmed  flrom  the  inspeiHion  ul  a  has- relief 
in  the  British  Museum. 


There  is  also  a  representation  of  a  marble  fragment  in 
Bianooni's  work  on  this  circus,  in  which  men  are  seen  open- 
ing the  bronze  gates,  in  order,  as  we  may  judge  from  tlicir 
hurried  action,  to  let  out  the  chariots  at  the  given  signal. 
The  spina,  which  was  rounded  at  the  two  extremities,  was 
decorated  with  metaD,  or  goals,  each  formed  of  three  long 
cones.*  The  eggs  were  placed  on  the  apex  of  each  cone. 
Dolphins  were  also  employed  for  this  purpose:  these 
cones  were  sometimes  gilt.  In  the  basement  of  the 
cones  in  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  there  is  a  small  chamber 
formed;  and  the  basements  are  separated  from  the 
spina.  In  the  centre  of  the  spina  there  was  sometimes 
one  of  those  enormous  obelisks  which  were  brought 
by  the  emperors  from  Egypt  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  long  pole  occupied  the  centre.  Small  temples, 
statues,  columns  with  statues  on  their  summits,  and  altars, 
adorned  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  centre  and 
the  goals ;  so  that  the  spina  must  have  presented  a  highly 
decorated  and  very  beautifril  appearance.  The  Porta 
Triumphalis,  or  ^te  by  which  the  victor  left  the  circus,  was 
at  the  end  opposite  to  the  carceres.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  pulvmar,  or  emperor's  seat,  which,  in  the  Circus  of 
Caracalla,  was  a  loggia  with  columns,  was  constructed  at 
that  part  of  the  circus  where  the  emperor,  bein:^  near  the  car- 
ceres, would  have  the  best  view  of  the  start  and  of  the  arrival 
at  the  goal.  At  the  ends  of  the  carceres  of  the  Circus  of  Cara- 
calla were  two  towers,  in  one  of  which  is  a  staircase  leading 
to  the  roofs  of  the  carceres.  The  people  occupied  the  stone 
seats  along  the  sides  and  at  the  semicircular  end  of  the  circus. 
The  Euripus,  a  canal  ten  feet  wide  and  ten  deep,  was 
formed  as  a  protection  to  the  spectators,  when  they  were  not 
separated  from  the  open  space  by  a  high  podium  or  base- 
ment The  Circus  of  Caracalla  has  the  podium  and  no 
Euriptis.    Some  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  circi  may 


be  collected  from  the  medals  of  Caracalla  and  Trajan.  In 
these  medals  the  metee  and  the  quadrigSD  are  dtseereibla. 
and  the  obelisk  in  the  centre  of  the  spina. 


[ColnofTr^ao.l 
BritiiU  Moaeom.    Actuitl  lixe.    Droofe.    4U|  frafau. 


[Coin  orCarMOU.] 
DrilUli  Muaetun.    Actual  liw.    Bronsft    46ffrtiaa. 
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[Stalrt  for  the  C.rc'is  M.-iximna.  according  to  Venuti's  plan.] 
*  Sm  a  repreteoUUon  of  tlipse  cones  ia  ihe  l.i  >i  >:>  «  f  Eutcruining  Knowlcdifo,  Townli^y  OKllery,  toL  l.,p.  Ul. 
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curacy,  in  tbe  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Curencester  had  once 
tliroe'churches :  that  which  still  exists  is  a  fine  old  struc- 
ture of  the  fifteenth  century,  very  elaborately  ornamented 
externally  and  in  the  interior.  Its  embattled  tower  con- 
tains a  peal  of  twelve  bells.  Cirencester  is  not  a  place  of 
much  trade ;  it  has  however  an  extensive  clothing  and  a 
small  carpet  manufactory.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  very 
respectable  and  opulent  country  town.  Several  streets  of 
houses  have  been  recently  built,  and  others  are  in  progress. 
The  town  is  paved  and  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  It  liaA  a  grammar-school,  three  endowed  hospitals 
or  almshouses,  and  several  charitable  institutions  for  edu- 
cation and  other  purposes:  the  total  income  of  these  cha- 
rities is  consideraole.  It  has  also  an  agricultural  associa- 
tion, and  annual  races.  The  Baptists,  Friends,  Methodists, 
and  Unitarians  have  chapels.  Population  of  the  nar- 
liamentary  borough  in  1831,  5240.  Market-days  Mon- 
day and  I'riday.  Fairs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  on  July  18,  on 
Monday  before  and  after  Michaelmas,  and  on  November  8, 
chieiiy  for  agricultural  stock  and  produce.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  handsome  mansion  of  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Bat  hurst.  For  a  detailed  historical  and  topographical  de- 
scription of  Cirencester,  see  Hist,  of  Cirencester,  by  Rudder, 
1800 ;  Brayley  and  Britten's  Beauties ;  and  the  Histories  of 
tha  Countii  of  Glour^ster^  by  Atkyns,  Rudge,  and  Bigland. 

CIRL  BUNTING.    [Emberizid*.] 

CIROLANA.    [IsopoDA.] 

CIRRATULUS.    [DorsibranchiataI 

CIRRHIBA'RBA,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Go- 
bioides,  and  section  Acanthopterygii.  But  one  species  of 
this  genus  is  yet  discovered,  and  this  is  from  India.  It  has 
a  tcntaoulum  over  each  eye  and  nostril,  three  large  tenta- 
cula  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  ^\»\\\.  under  the  point  of 
the  bwcrjaw.  These  tentacula  constitute  the  chief  dis- 
tinction between  our  present  genus  and  that  of  Clinus,  to 
whi  hit  is  closely  allied. 

CIRRHI'GRADA.  An  order  (the  second)  established 
by  Dc  Biainville  for  a  small  number  of  radiated  gelatinous 
animals  of* the  class  Arachnodermata,  Linaojus  placed* 
them  among  the  Medusa,  to  which  they  bear  some  ex- 
ternal resemblance,  but  from  which  they  differ,  first,  in 
having  a  transparent  cartilaginous  support,  which  sustains 
tht?  dorsal  disk  of  the  umbrella  of  these  creatures;  and 
i^econdly,  in  ha\'ing  the  proboscidiform  stomach,  which 
orcupios  the  lower  disk,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
hi2:hly  contractile  and  extensible  tentaculiform  cirrhi,  very 
d.lferent  from  the  appendages  with  which  the  MeduseB  are 
supplied.  De  Biainville  says  that  they  have  evidently 
more  proximity  to  the  tentacula  of  the  Actinicp,  and  per- 
haps even  to  the  tentacuUform  cirrhi  of  Physalia  and  the 
neighbouring  genera ;  but  that  not  having  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studymg  the  species  except  from  individuals  pre- 
set ved  in  spirit,  he  is  unable  positively  to  decide  on  their 
natural  position  in  the  system,  though  he  is  led  to  regard 
them  as  approximating  more  to  Actinia  than  to  any  other 
genus.  He  throws  out  a  hint  that  the  cartilaginous  sup- 
poit  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  polyparium,  and  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  ansdogous  to  the  calcareous  part  in  Cyclolites, 
&c.  Lamarck  placed  the  genera  among  his  Anomalous 
Radiarin,  a  section  of  his  division  of  soft  radiated  animals 
iRadiaires  Molasses\  and  next  to  the  first  genera  of  his 
Hadiaires  Medusaires  ;  viz.,  Kudorc^  Phorcynia,  Carybdea, 
&c.  Cuvier  arranges  them  under  his  Simple  Acalephans, 
next  to  Cesium,  observing  that  the  two  genera  (Porpita 
and  Velella)  might  form  a  small  family  in  that  order  by 
reason  of  the  internal  cartilaffe  which  supports  the  gela- 
tinuus  substance  of  their  bodies.  The  following  is  De 
Blainville*s  definition  of  the  order  :— 

Body,  ovTBd  or  circular,  gelatinous,  sustained  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  dorsal  disk  by  a  solid  subcartilaginous  part, 
and  provided  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  disk  with  teuta- 
culiform  cirrhi,  which  are  very  extensible. 

Genera.    Vblella. 
Body  membranous,  o\-al,  very  much  depressed,  convex, 
towollen,  sustained  above  by  a  transparent  oval  subcartila- 

finous  piece,  marked  with  concentric  striae  and  surmounted 
y  a  vertical  and  oblique  crest,  concave  below,  with  a  sort 
of  me.-ial  nucleus,  offering  a  central  mouth  at  the  extremity 
of  a  proboscidiform  prolongation,  surrounded  by  tentacular 
cirrhi  of  two  kinds,  the  external  being  much  longer  than 
the  internal  ones. 
De  Biainville  observes  that  Imperato  and  Columna  would 


appear  to  be  the  authors  who  first  noticed  tlic  auimaU 
widch  constitute  this  genus,  established,  a*  fir^t,  under  the 
name  of  Phyllidoce,  by  Patrick  Browne,  and  figiuetl  li> 
him  in  his  '  History  of  Jamaica,*  tab.  48,  fig.  1.  ForNLaht. 
who  gave  a  very  good  description  of  it,  arranged  it  undfr 
his  genus  Holothuria,  Lasllin^  made  it  a  AMusu^  den</- 
minating  the  species  known  to  him  Medusa  Velella,  a  nxuu^* 
adopted  by  Linnaeus  in  the  Systema  Naiurce,  Dana  7  S  .<•. 
Roy.de  Turin,  1766)  proposed  the  name  of  ^r:vf#/it«^/u/ 
for  it;  and  Lamarck  published  it  under  the  generic  appel- 
lation of  Velella^  by  which  it  is  now  generally  kno«  n  t  j 
naturalists. 

Geographical  distribution,  habits,  and  tt«tf.— This  form 
is  widely  diff'used,  and  has  been  found  in  the  sca«  of  Euruw*. 
America,  Asia,  and  Australasia.  The  animals  are  i;ie-t 
with  far  at  sea,  and  often  huddled  together,  young  and  oM. 
in  considerable  masses.  Sailors  are  said  to  fry  and  «.ai 
them. 

Species. — ^The  species  (so  called)  are  numeious;   but  !>.• 
BlainWlle  observes  that  he  is  far  from  admitting  that  i\n\ 
are  sufficiently  distinct;  and,  indeed,  he  well  obser%e*  li.Vi 
he  knows  not  on  what  characters  the  specific  distin«  u  u 
should   rest.    Chami^so  and   Eiscnhanlt,  apparently  ui.  t 
good  reason,  were   guided   principally  by  the  form  uf  i.. 
cartilage  and  body,  and  the  direction  of  the  crest,  and  r> 
cognized  three,  confessing  however  that  it  had  been  i: » - 
possible  for  them  to  compare  their  subjects  rigoroui^l\  \.i;.i 
the  species  proposed  by  their  predecessors.     EsrhM-h. 
describes  ten,  of  which  half  are  new,  depending  upon  ;.»»• 
form  of  the  crest  and  the  colour  of  the  difFereut   p.r  - 
De   Biainville  however    doubts   whether   they   arc    ica.i. 
difierenL     E.Kample,  Velella  lata. 


CV.lel'»UU.] 
apper  «ide;  ?•,  lo.\or  ««!<•. 


The  following  description,  by  Browne,  of  his  A'/j.   ' 
labris  ca*ruleis,  the  Sui/y-mun.  which  aii|>ea:-'»  U.*  !>,•   : 
Velella  cyanea  of  Lesson  and  Gavnot.  and  i.ne  Bt  le  • 
the  species  which  give  rise  to  the  Medusa  Velrl^'n  t.l'  I. 
na»us  and  Graelin  1  Lamarck  quotes  the  la>l  namv  a^  . 
as  Browne's  Phyllidoce,  aa  syuon)ins  of  his  J'eltlui  . 
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innumerable,  nestled  amon^  the  tentacula,  (Guildine). 
Example,  Polybrachionia  Linneeana.  Mr.  Guilding  de- 
scribes the  support  as  broad  and  vitreous,  the  body  as 
cerulean,  the  tentacula  as  pallid,  and  the  arms,  which  are  in 
a  triple  series,  glandulous,  the  fi^landulcs  being  peduncu- 
lated. Tlie  diameter  of  the  mantle,  exclusive  or  tne  arms, 
is  stated  to  be  eleven  and  a  half  lines.  Mr.  Guilding 
states  that  the  animal  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  swimming, 
or  rather  floating  on  the  serene  surface  of  the  Caribcan  Sea 
in  calm  weather,  and  embracing  its  prey  by  the  sudden 
downward  appUcation  of  some  or  all  of  its  arms,  which  are 
easily  broken  by  attrition. 


[PolybrachUnia  LinoMaua.  enlarged.*] 
a,  upper  tide ;  b,  lower  side. 

We  think  there  is  hardly  enough  to  warrant  a  generic 
separation  in  this  case  ;   tl\p  species  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Porpita  ccerulea  of  Eschscholtz.     Mr.  Guil- 
ding observes  that  the  Medusa  porpita  of  the  *  Ama^nitates 
Academics'  seems  nothing  more  than  the  central  disk  of 
some  species  deprived  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 
CIRRHrN  US,  a  genus  of  fishes.    [Gobio.I 
CIRRIirPATHES.    [Zoophytaria.] 
CIRRHOBRANCHIATA.    [Dentalium.] 
CIRRHUS.    (Conchology.)    [Turbinid.k.] 
CIRRI'PEDA,  or  CIRRHIPEDA.t   Lepas oi  Unnmvis, 
Cirrhopodes  of  Cuvier  and  Ferussac.  Cirrhipedes  of  La- 
marck, Nematopodes  of  De  Blainville,  drripedes  of  La- 
treille:  a  woU-deiined  natural  group  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whose  place  in  the  system  has  occasioned  much 
doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  among  loologists.    In  the 
earlier  times  the  most  absurd  stories  were  propagated  and 
believed  in  relation  to  one  of  the  most  common  genera.  Pen- 
talaims  anatiffra^  Lepas  anatifera  of  Linnrous,  the  com- 
mon or  duck  barnacle.    To  the  reftonces  on  this   head 
given  under  the  article  •  Bkrnicle,'  we  shall  only  add  the 
testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Moray  to  show  bow  long  the  delu- 

*  Prom  Mr.  GuildioK't  ftffore.*  Zoolofical  Joarnal.*  toL  iii.  bl  404.  nL  X. 

i  The  tetm*  atth«  head  of  the  arliclr  arv  those  generally  useU  by  loologisU; 
bat.  correctly,  the  word  should  be  CtrnpHia,  and  Bumeltter  adopts  that 
node  of  writiiMC 


sion  lasted,  and  in  what  pontive  tanns  a  witneM  can  ttat« 
the  thing  that  is  not.  *  In  ever)r  shell  that  I  opened  I  found 
a  perfect  sea-fowl ;  the  little  bill  like  that  of  a  goose,  the 
eyes  marked,  the  head,  neck,  breast,  wings,  tail  and  foet 
formed,  the  feathers  every  where  perfectly  shaped,  and 
blackish-coloured,  and  the  feet  like  those  of  other  water- 
fowl, to  my  best  remembrance.'  The  Roman  Catholirs 
are  permitted,  in  France  at  least,  to  eat  the  bemicle  gooM* 
upon  fkst  days  and  during  the  whole  of  Lent,  in  consc<|iicnne 
of  its  supposed  marine  origin. 

Orgamzation,  and  place  in  the  natural  eyeiem.^Un- 
nsDus  placed  the  Cimpedia^  with  the  generic  name  of  Le- 
pae,  among  the  Multivalves  of  his  Vermes  {tuiaeea^  be- 
tween Chiton  and  Pholas ;  and,  supposing  that  the  form  ex- 
isted without  a  shell,  found  a  situation  for  it  under  tb« 
name  of  Triton,  between  Terebella  and  Lerntecu  Cuvier.  m 
the  first  and  also  in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  R^gne  Animal/ 
says  that  the  existence  of  these  Tritons  is  not  confirmed,  ami 
that  we  must  suppose  that  Linnseus  had  onlv  seen  the  ani- 
mal of  an  Anati/a  (Pentalasmis)  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  its  shell.  Rang,  however,  thinks  that  he  has  found  the 
LinnaDan  genus  Triton  in  certain  specimens  brought  bom^ 
by  MM.  Lesson  and  Gamot,  Quoy  and  Gairoard,tand  ha* 
pubhbhed  it  under  the  name  of  Alepas,  Bruguidres  divided 
the  genus  Lepa4  into  two ;  the  first,  Anati/a,  a  barbarous 
word  for  Anatifera,  the  Anatifes  of  the  French,  oompnsmg 
the  pedunculated  cirripeds ;  and  the  second,  Baianue,  the 
sessile  species.  Cuvier,  under  the  name  of  Cirrhopoda, 
made  these  animals  the  sixth  class  of  his  Motfusks, 
whiih  he  places  between  the  Brachiopoda  and  the  fir»t 
class  (Annelides)  of  his  third  great  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  viz.,  the  articulated  animals,  and  in  the  *  R^m? 
Animal*  they  appear  between  Orbicufa  and  Serpula.  La- 
marck, under  the  name  of  Cirrhipeda,  his  tenth  claas  of 
invertebrate  animals,  arranges  them  between  the  sedentary 
Annelides  and  his  Conchifera,  dividing  them  into  two  onle i>»  • 
1st.  The  sessile  cirripeds  ;  2nd.  The  pedunculated  cirri- 
peds. In  his  system  they  stand  between  Muplus  and  Am- 
pergiUum,  Latreille,  though  he  does  not  disturb  this  ar- 
rangement, e\idently  considers  them  as  related  to  the  (Mtra- 
coda,  among  the  Branchiopodous  crustaceans.  He  says  thai 
the  sessile  cirripeds  seem  to  represent  the  animab  iiihu*fa 
terminate  the  AcMiales  enfermes  of  Cuvier.  He  obaiTtw 
that  the  two  tubular  processes  of  0/ion  represent  ihc  i*o 
tubes  of  some  of  the  Acephala,  though  with  different  us<m.. 
the  tentacula  being  converted  into  jaws.  The  cirri  he  ciin- 
siders  as  a  kind  of  feet  analogous  to  the  sub-  abdominal  ap< 
pendages  of  inany  cruj?taceans,  especially  those  of  the  Am- 
phiooda,  and  is  of  opinion  that  we  may  also  compare  th«*m 
to  tnose  of  many  annelids.  Tlie  o\nduct,  he  remarks,  hu 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Phalangium,  Finally  he  ex- 
presses a  conje(!ture  that  nature,  to  form  the  Cirripnit 
has  borrowed  different  organs  from  animals  of  so\end 
classes.  Mr.  William  Sharp  MacLeay,  in  his  profound  and 
philosophical  work,  *  Horoe  £ntomol'ogicsD,*  considers  thai 
Pentalasmis  exhibits  the  greatest  affinity  with  the  Ostra' 
coda;  but  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  exu^U  an 
affinity  between  the  shell  of  Balanus  and  that  of  Pchifnu, 
and  sanctions  Latreille's  opinion  that  the  articulated  rtrn 
have  their  analogues  in  the  arms  of  the  Radiata,  jaitj-  u- 
larly  of  Comatula.  Dr.  Leach,  who  has  di>scribed  tc\crtil 
genera  unnoticed  till  his  time,  divided  the  clas«»  into  x\io 
orders:  1st.  Campy/o«oi7uz/a,  comprising  the  pedunculati-l 
section;  and  2nd.  Acamptosomata,  including  the  se-<.jle 
species.  M.  de  Blainville  makes  the  cirripeds  tUv  fi.  %: 
class  (Nematopoda)  of  his  subl>-pe  Mulentozoaria,  a  gro-.j. 
which  corresponds  to  the  Multi valves  of  Linnaeus,  after 
separating  from  them  the  genus  Pholas,  so  that  De  Blaia- 
ville's  Malentozoaria  consist  of  the  Cirripeds  and  ('hi  ^^«. 
The  Cirripeds,  he  thinks,  have  an  evident  rclatiun  to  tbt 
Bivalve  Mollusks  by  means  of  their  calcareous  enxeloiic.  n 
which  he  recognises  the  pieces  of  the  shell  of  the  PhJoii- ., 
and  even  the  analogue  of  the  tube  of  the  neighbouring  *: 
nera.  He  also  considers  the  relationship  furthtr  inil»ra:  1 
by  the  recurred  position  of  the  animal  fixed  '  ^  " 
wards  {la  tete  en  &m)  •  but  he  aL«o  constdcii  |l 
lations  to  certain  animals  of  the  tj-pe 
numerous,  by  means  of  the  horny,  'loQai|g^^^^||||M»  I 
appendages  which  are  branchial,  at  ' 
coming,  towards  the  mouth,  trua  [ 
Mr.  Thompson,  in  )  i^  *  Zo 
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certain  number  of  rings,  or  of  articulations,  rery  distinct, 
earh  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  feet.  In  the  interior  of  the 
body  there  are  a  dorsal  vessel  (like  that  in  a  great  number  of 
the  articulated  animals),  and  a  double  series  of  ^nelions ; 
of  which  the  number,  according  to  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Ange's 
researches,  is  eoual  to  that  of  the  feet :  there  is  besides 
another  pair  on  tne  lateral  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  pe- 
dicle may  be  redded  as  analogous  to  the  tail  of  many 
Crustacea ;  it  is  m  this  cavity,  and  not,  as  has  been  said,  on 
the  back,  that  the  eggs  are  found ;  these  pass  afterwards  by 
a  conduit,  not  yet  indicated,  in  the  envelope,  which,  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  mantle  of  the  molluscs,  establishes 
the  only  possible  analogy  between  the  Cirripeds  and  the 
last -named  animals.  Toe  organs  placed  upon  the  back, 
which  Ouvier  described  as  effgs,  are  the  generative  appa- 
ratus of  the  male,  of  which  tue  disposition  is  very  remark- 
able. Finally,  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  enclose  in 
the  interior  a  membranous  sac  of  a  retort-shape ;  the  dis- 
position and  use  of  which  establish,  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Serres,  an  additional  approximation  between 
the  Cirripeds  and  the  Annelids.  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Ange 
then  proposes  as  the  last  result  of  his  labours,  to  place  the 
class  tirrhipeda  at  the  end  of  the  Crustacea^  so  as  to  estab- 
lish a  natural  link  or  passage  between  the  superior  articulated 
animals  and  the  Annelids.  Such  are  the  conclusions  drawn 
in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Anee,  who  refers  with 
approbation  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Tiompson,  published 
in  1830 ;  and  before  we  proceed  to  the  comments  made  on 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Martin-Saint-Ange,  we  will  state  Mr. 
Thompson's  view  of  the  ovarial  system.  'In  the  whole  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cirripedes,'  obser\'es  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his 
paper  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions 'above  quoted,  'the 
ova,  after  expulsion  from  the  ovarium,  appear  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  ovipositor  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
pedicle,  just  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  they  fill 
to  {he  distance  of  about  an  inch.  When  first  placed  in  this 
situation,  they  seem  to  be  amorphous  and  inseparable  from 
the  pulpy  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded ;  but  as 
they  approach  to  maturity  they  become  of  an  oval  shape, 

Sintea  at  both  ends,  and  are  easily  detached.  Sir  Everard 
ome  has  given  a  very  good  representation  of  them,  at  this 
stage  of  their  progress,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,'  from  the  elegant  pencil  of  Mr.  Bauer.  During 
the  stay  of  the  ova  in  the  pedicle,  they  render  this  part  more 
opaque  and  of  a  bluish  tint ;  the  ova  themselves,  and  the 
cellular  texture  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  being  of  a 
pale  or  azure  blue  colour.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  the  ova  are  extricated  from  the  situation  above  in- 
dicated ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  by  the  means  suggested  by 
Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  above-mentioned  lecture,  viz.,  by 
piercing  outwards  through  the  membranes  of  the  pedicle, 
for  the  ova  are  subsequently  found  forming  a  nair  of  leaf- 
like expansions,  placed  between  either  side  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shells  in  Lepas 
(Pentalasmis),  or  of  the  leathery  internal  tunic  in  Cineras. 
These  leaves  have  each  a  separate  attachment  at  the  sides 
of  the  animal  to  the  septum,  which  divides  the  cavity  occu- 

Sied  by  the  animal  from  that  of  the  pedicle ;  they  are  at 
rst  comparatively  small,  have  a  rounded  outline,  and  pos- 
sess the  same  bluish  colour  vhich  the  ova  had  in  the  pedi- 
cle ;  but  as  the  ova  advance  in  progress  these  leaves  extend 
in  every  dimension,  and  lap  over  each  other  on  the  back, 
passing,  through  various  lighter  shades  of  colour  into  pale 
pink,  and  finally,  when  ready  to  hatch,  become  nearly  white. 
These  leaves  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  layer  of  ova  irregu- 
larly placed,  and  imbedded  in  a  kind  of  parenchymatous 
texture,  out  of  which  they  readily  fall  when  about  to  hatch, 
on  its  substance  being  torn  asunder ;  indeed  it  appears  at 
length  to  become  so  tender  as  to  fall  entirely  away,  so  that 
after  the  period  of  gestation  is  past  no  vestige  of  these  leafy 
conccptacles  is  to  be  found.  When  the  lams,  barely  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  burst  forth  from  the  ova,  their  deve- 
lopment goes  on  with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem  to  grow 
sensibly  while  under  observation.  The  larva  of  the  Lepades 
then  is  a  tailed  Afonocuius,  with  three  pairs  of  members, 
the  most  anterior  of  which  are  simple,  the  others  bifid, 
having  its  back  covered  with  an  ample  shield,  terminating 
anteriorly  in  two  extended  horns,  and  posteriorly  in  a  single 
elongated  spinous  procebs.' 

We  now  come  to  the  report  of  MM.  Dumiril  and  Serres 
(dra#n  up  by  the  latter)  upon  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Martin- 
Saint-Ange.  After  adverting  to  the  labours  and  riews  of 
Poli,  DeUe  Chi^e»  Home,  Ilumipson,  and  Burmeister,  the 


report  sta:e8  that  the  ganglionar>  nervous  chain,  pwnooiMwd 
by  Cuvier  to  be  single,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Martiii-8«iiit^ 
Ange  to  be  completely  double:  an  important  fact,  norv 
especially  when  it  is  compared  with  the  doality  of  the  hot- 
vous  axis,  which  one  of  the  reporters  pointed  out  in  the 
larw  of  insects  and  of  certain  Annelids,  H6rold  in  tb* 
embryo  of  the  Arachnids,  Rathke  in  that  of  the  crawfish,  and 
MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  in  many  adult  Cru$iae9a. 
Thus,  observe  the  reporters,  the  symmetiy  of  the  narroui* 
system  becomes  a  general  rule,  common  to  vertebrated  and 
invertebrated  animals.  The  remainder  of  this  report  is  so 
interesting,  and  the  reporters  are  such  oompet«Bt  aiitbi>- 
ri^,  that  we  find  it  necessary,  for  the  better  illuttimtioD  of 
this  obscure  and  long-debated  subject,  to  give  a  portion  of  it 
at  least,  as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the  terms  of  the  reporters : — 
'  The  author,'  say  they,  '  has  discovered  besides  in  the  Cir- 
ripedes  a  small  nervous  apparatus  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  which  had  its  principal  trunk  in  a  tubercle  which 
occupies  this  region.  At  first  sight  we  thought  that  thi* 
tubercle  might  be  the  remains  of  the  eye  obeerred  in  thc» 
young  state  by  Mr.  Thompson,  at  the  period  when  theae  ani- 
mals are  free,  and  that  the  nervous  apparatus  might  be 
the  remains  of  that  of  vision ;  but  a  dissection  in  water  and 
under  the  microscope  has  not  justified  this  opinion.  Oar 
researches  however  were  made  upon  subjects  which  had 
been  a  long  time  in  spirit ;  and  it  would  be  important  to 
renew  them  on  fresh  individuals  of  various  agiM,  in  order 
to  prove  whether  the  loss  of  the  eyes  is  complete  and  abco- 
lute,  or  whether,  a:,  Mr.  Milne  Edwards  has  observed  in 
Cfftnothoe^  the  organs  are  hid  in  the  thickness  of  tb<» 
head,  where  they  terminate  by  withering  awsty  and  disiap 
pearing.  After  the  nervous  system,  one  of  tne  most  con- 
troverted questions  about  the  organization  of  the  Cirripede^ 
is  that  relative  to  their  genital  apparatus,  and  the  mode  m 
which  their  generation  is  carried  on.  We  do  not  stop  at 
the  idea  of  Home,  who  makes  the  Anatifes  germinate  frmu 
their  pedicle,  nearly  like  buds  from  a  stem.  This  hj-poi he- 
sis,  wnich  is  opposed  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  is  be- 
sides destroydt  by  the  fait  recently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Thompson ;  viz.,  that  of  the  primitive  freedom  of  the  Cim- 
pedes.  If  at  first  these  animSls  are  free,  if  they  move  in 
all  directions  by  the  aid  of  their  feet,  which  ser>e  them  a» 
oars,  it  is  clear  that  an  hypothesis  which  supposes  thetn  tu 
be  adherent  and  fixed  at  all  periods  is  unwortny  of  a  seriou* 
reftitation.  It  is  not  so  with  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  wliirh 
de8er>-es  to  fix  our  attention ;  inasmuch  as,  if  it  were  nell 
founded,  it  would  constitute  a  new  species  of  bermaiihro- 
ditibm.  On  each  side  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Anatiftn 
is  found  a  substance  composed  of  an  infinity  of  granuU^ ; 
these  granules  united  in  a  bunch(«n  grappe)  enter  a  hoUuw 
pedicle ;  this  pedicle  in  its  turn  opens  into  a  larger  canui 
plaited  in  zigzag,  which  united  to  its  congener  is  prolongi<d 
into  the  proboscidiform  tube.  According  to  Cuvier,  tbt-M* 
granules  and  their  bunches  are  the  eggs  and  ovaries,  the 
pedicles  deferent  canals,  and  the  zigzag  canal  a  sort  of  rc^i- 
cula  teminaiis.  -  On  this  h}*pQthcsis,  the  eegs  detach  them- 
selves from  the  bunch  and  travel  the  length  of  the  deferent 
canals  and  vesicuiaseminalig,  becoming  fecundated  in  their 
passage;  they  are  fiqally  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mantle  by  the  proboscidiform  tube  which  terminates  thi* 
apparatus':  whence  it  results,  according  to  Cuvier.  that 
the  same  organic  apparatus  produces  and  fecundates  tlu> 
eggs,  a  condition  which  would  amount  to  the  most  simnlr 
development  of  animal  generation.  But  according  to  aI. 
Martin-Saint-Ange,  the  whole  of  this  apparatus  only  con- 
stitutes the  male  organ  ;  the  female  organ  being  found  en- 
closed (ren/erme)  in  the  canity  of  the  pedicle  by  which  the 
Anatifes  fix  themselves  to  the  bodies  that  support  them. 
This  is  a  renovation  of  the  opinion  of  Poli  and  Lamarck^ 
which  Cuvier  disregarded,  because  the  pedicle  appeared  to 
him  to  be  completely  closed  on  the  side  of  the  animal.  To 
give  to  this  opinion  the  positive  character  whkh  belongs  to 
anatomy,  the  author  ought  to  have  found  a  passage  which 
would  place  the  interior  of  the  pedicle  in  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  where  the  egss  eroup  them- 
selves, in  the  form  of  a  rounded  plateau.  This  eommuni* 
cation  was  in  fact  made  known  to  him  by  the  disco%v-r>- 
of  a  small  conduit,  which  runs  from  the  root  of  the  pcdit  I'c 
along  the  bottom  of  the  single  piece  {piic4  imtpairt)  of 
the  shell,  and  opens  in  the  interior  of  the  mantle  opx<o- 
site  the  point  where  the  eggs  are  assembled.  The  exigence 
of  this  o\'iduct  was  filaced  out  of  doubt  in  three  man- 
ners •  first,  the  eggs  being  of  a  beautifUl  asure  blue  in  the 
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of  the  Reunion  des  fieux  cordnnt  lateraux,  et  premier 
^nglion.  With  recard  to  the  internal  c»oum  floating  in 
; he  alimentary  canal,  it  should  he  home  in  mind  that  the 
cuticular  lining  of  the  giziard  of  the  annelids  is  very  easily 
separated.  Among  the  annulose  animals  we  know  that 
when  the  common  crah  moults  or  changes  its  skin,  it  like- 
wise casts  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

1.  Anatife  jaune  sans  coquille,(Alop%s?)  A,  a  gelatinous 
])roduction  or  continuation  of  the  homy  envelope  which 
servos  to  Ax  the  pedicle.  B,  the  first  memhrane  of  the  pe- 
dicle. B,  a  small  anatife  of  the  natural  8i2e  developed 
upon  the  pedicle  of  the  parent.  G»  the  convex  and  swollen 
part  which  contains  \he  hody  of  the  animal.  D,  the  fissure 
of  the  homy  envelope  firom  which  issue  the  feet  or  cirri, 
F.  The  point  E  indicates  the  termination  of  the  pedicle 
and  the  place  where  the  eggs  stop.  G,  the  eggs  arrived 
within  the  mantle.  2.  iThe  same  letters  refer  to  the  same 
parts  as  in  figure  1.  H,  the  part  of  the  feet  which  sustains 
the  cirri  F.  At  the  hase  of  tne  feet  (H)  are  four  hranchiie ; 
and  between  these  feet  and  those  placed  on  the  other  side 
is  seen  the  recurved  tube  which  serves  to  convey  the  semi- 
nal liquor  within  the  mantle.  3.  The  same  anatife,  fh>m 
which  the  half  of  the  first  envelope  has  been  taken  so  as  to 
expose  the  interior.  The  pedicle  contains  a  second  cyUnder 
terminated  in  a  cul  de  sac  by  its  inferior  extremity,  and  co- 
vered at  the  other  by  a  very  delicate  membrane ;  the  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  muscular  fibres  may  be  observed,  e  e 
indicate  the  canal  which  carries  tlie  eggs  of  the  pedicle 
within  the  mantle;  6,  that  which  serves  as  a  nourishing 
vessel  to  the  pedicle  and  the  ^%2,^ ;  g^  gy  the  membrane  of 
the  mantle  which  intercepts  all  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  pedicle  and  the  canty  of  tlie  mantle.  J  represents 
the  body  of  the  anatife  enclosed  in  its  proper  envelope. 
4.  The  same  situation  as  the  last,  representing  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelop  the  body  ot  the  anatife.  BB,  the 
muscular  cylindrical  pipe  open,  in  which  the  eggs  are  seen. 
tf,tf,  the  course  of  the  oviduct  in  the  thickness  of  the  second 
envelope,  g^  g^  g^  the  envelope  opened  and  turned  back. 
J,  J,  J,  the  proper  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  animal ; 
it  is  with  this  cavity  that  the  canal  h  communicates,  and 
it  is  between  this  proper  membrane  an  1  that  of  the  second 
envelope g^^^gy  that  the  eggs  are  found:  whence  it  results 
that  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  has  no  communication  with 
the  pedicle,  except  by  means  of  the  oviduct  e. 


19.  A  side  view  of  the  common  duck  barnacle  (Penia- 
Uumii  anatifera)  taken  out  of  the  shell,  enveloped  in  its 
nroper  membrane,  under  which  is  found  the  salivary  vesicle. 
V,  the  cervical  gangbon.    t/,  the  nerve  which  is  given  off 


from  the  brain  to  go  to  the  musclei  of  the  skin.  J,  the 
two  levator  muscles  of  the  upper  lip.  1C  K,  brmnchs*.  A, 
a  homy  tubercle  which  is  formed  on  each  side  of  the  orifice 
of  the  vent.  U',  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  bearded  with 
fine  hairs.  18.  Anterior  view  of  the  same,  showing  the 
truly  articulated  diapoaition  of  the  body,  each  ring  of  whicfa 
carresponds  to  a  pair  of  feet  S,  the  adductor  muacle  of 
the  vidves.  U',  the  articulated  tube  which  eootains  the 
spermatic  canal.  1 .  The  intestinal  canal  of  the  tame  speriea. 
(N.  B.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  naked  apedes  above 
described.)  D,  the  mouth  seen  from  the  side ;  d,  the  otao- 
phagus ;  d',  the  stomach ;  df',  the  pedicle  which  makes  this 
organ  communicate  with  a  species  of  caKsum,  tf",  of  the  same 
structure  and  form  as  the  stomach.  T,  the  intestinal  canal, 
offering  two  natural  curvatures.  A,  orifice  of  the  rectum. 
U  U,  vesiculs  seminales,  uniting  in  a  single  canal  very  dc>- 
licate,  and  terminated  at  U' bv  a  small  orifice.  8.  Disposition 
of  the  nervous  system.  1.  The  first  oesophagian  ganglion, 
called  the  brain :  firom  these  united  ganglions  spring  th«* 
branches  v,  v',  t>",  destined  for  all  the  muscles  of  the  dorsal 
part,  and  two  extremely  delicate  threads  which  go  on  ea  h 
side,  the  first  to  the  salivary  vesicle  V,  the  second  to  a  new 
ganglion  Z.  2.  The  second  ganglion,  sending  two  nervoui 
branches  to  each  jaw-foot  F,  and  small  branches  to  the  cr<o- 
phagus.  3,  4,  5,  6  correspond  to  the  other  ganglions.  6  fur- 
nishes the  two  last  pair  of  feet.  It  is  from  the  brancheii 
which  go  to  the  last  feet,  and  not  ftom  the  ganglions  them- 
selves, that  the  two  threads  y  and  gf^  which  go  to  the  extir- 
mity,  U'.  of  the  tube  are  detached.  The  point  x  corresp<>n<i* 
to  the  centre  of  the  oesophaeus  which  has  been  removed.* 

For  the  firuits  of  Hunters  anatomical  investigation^*  in 
this  class,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  following  numU'i^ 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Siir- 
geons:— 63,  64,  65.  582,  1011,  1012.  1013,  1014,  2298.  2'1\^\ 
2300,  2302,  2303,  2810.  Let  him  consult  also  Poli,  C  T»— 
taceamtriusc^ue  Sicilise  ;*)  Cuvier,  (*  Mtooirea  sur  lea  Mol- 
lusques;*)  Sir  £.  Home,  (*  Lectures  on  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy;*) and  Dr.  Hermann  Burmeister's  valuable  wurk 
above  quoted. 

Geographical  'Distribution, — The  Cirripeds  are  widely 
spread,  and  scarcely  any  seas  are  without  some  of  the  spec  le^. 
Their  habit  of  fixing  themselves  so  fitsquentlv  to  float  mgr 
bodies  tends  to  their  great  diffusion,  and,  in  adaition  to  \\u< 
propensity,  almost  every  rock  and  submarine  body  Is  stiidfUnl 
with  some  of  them. 

Arrangement. 

Cirripedia. 

Animal  marine,  more  or  less  conical ;  sometimes  rom- 
pressed ;  enveloped  in  a  sacciform  mantle,  open  only  on  oi.c 
side,  swollen  as  it  were  at  the  anterior  part,  which.  foU.i  %- 
ing  the  natural  position  of  the  animal,  is  the  lower  por!i..:u 
terminated  above  by  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  long,  hoi  n^ . 
articulated,  ciliated  cirri,  and  curved  at  the  summit.  N  . 
distinct  head,  no  eyes,  and  no  true  tentacula;  the  moirh 
furnLshed  with  lateral,  horny,  toothed  and  articulated  jn\*v 
BranchisD  situated  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  tii  t 
cirri ;  orifice  of  generation  at  the  extremity  of  a  fle-h\ 
tube  raising  itself  from  the  midst  of  the  last  cirri  ;  vi-nt  j: 
the  base  of  this  tube. 

Shell  variable,  but  when  present  always  compoMvl  of 
many  valves,  either  soldered  or  not  soldcrcd  together :  t\o 
true  shell  in  one  case  only,  and  in  that  instance  a  soft  en\t- 
lepe  in  lieu  of  it;  the  shell  or  its  representative  adherm^ 
without  intervention,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  fleshy  \  i  - 
duncle  which  issues  firom  the  mantle. 

Order  1. 

Campylosomata, 

Anatifiei  of  Bruguieres ;  Cirripddes  pddoncul^  of  Lamartk ; 
Anatifes  of  F6russac ;  Gymnodermes  and  Ostracodermt-  y^t 
Latreille ;  Lepadiens  of  De  Blainville. 

i^mmo/ oval,  compressed  ;  suspended  in  its  shelly  lmi\  o- 
lope,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a  transverse  muscle  situate  1 
near  the  opening.  Mantle  open  solely  on  one  side,  and  ,n- 
feriorly  attaching  itself  to  the  edge  of  the  sheiU  and  pro 
longed  on  the  other  side  into  a  contractile  and  fleshy  pedu  ic. 
aihering  by  its  extremity  to  submarine  bodies ;  branch  la? 
pyramidal,  adhering  on  the  outside  of  the  base  of  liie 


•  The  flfurea  aod  deacriptioos  are  taken  tnm  Dr.  Martin  Saiot- A u«:r« 
Memoir. 
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SheU, — ^Almost  always  composed  of  five  principal  pieces 
or  Talves,  rarely  without  any  vestige  of  these  testaceous  por- 
tioii8»  but  in  that  case  replaced  by  a  subcartilaginous  and 
thick  envelope ;  principal  valves  triangular,  delicate,  touch- 
ing or  overlapning  eacn  other  at  the  edges ;  sometimes  ru- 
dimentary, ana  in  that  case  very  much  separated.  The  valves 
are  thus  disposed :  two  large  lateral  valves  receiving  tho 
•  transverse  muscle ;  beyond  these  two  smaller  lateral 
valves,  and  a  mesial  valve  serving  to  join  all  together. 
There  are  often  a  number  of  accessory  pieces  fixed  at  the 
base. 

HaJbiU, — ^Ilie  genera  of  this  order  affix  themselves  by 
means  of  their  pedicle  to  submarine  bodies,  forming  nume- 
rous groups.  They  are  often  found  on  floating  Bubstanoes 
far  at  sea :  on  ships,  on  logs  of  timber,  on  bottles,  on  netrcorks, 
un  fuci,  on  floating  testaceous  moUusks,  lanthiua  for  instance, 
and  even  on  some  of  the  vertebrated  animals,  on  whales, 
turtles,  and  even  serpents — Hydrophis^  for  example.  Other 
te  >taceous  mollusks  might  be  mentioned,  and  one  species 
huA  been  found  parasitical  within  the  umbrella  of  a  Midusa. 
A  large  log  of  timber  covered  with  these  animals,  twisting 
and  (hverging  in  all  directions,  and  so  thick  as  entirely  to. 
hkie  the  surmce  of  the  log,  is  a  strange  sieht.  They  look 
bke  an  enormous  collection  of  serpents  to  tne  ignorant;  and 
we  have  heard  a  living  mass  of  this  description  casually 
thrown  into  shi^ow  water  and  left  by  the  tide,  so  termed. 
Thcar  growth  must  be  extremely  rapid.  A  ship  going  out 
with  a  perfectly  clean  bottom  will  often  return  from  a  short 
voyage  covered  with  them  below  the  water  line.  The 
Blacks  of  Gone  are  said  to  eat  a  large  species  of  Penialoimis, 
which  is  stated  to  be  delicate. 

Grenera,  Alepas. 

Animal  oval,  compressed,  bean-shaped,  rounded  near  the 
pedicle,  which  is  moderately  long.  Cirri  rather  short, 
and  hardly  recurved  at  their  summit 

Shell  replaced  by  an  entire  subgelatinous  and  somewhat 
transparent  envelope,  without  any  other  opening  than  that 
which  serves  for  a  passage  to  the  cirri,  continuing  itself 
with  the  pedicle,  aud  presenting  no  trace  of  testaceous 
pieces.  Such  is  the  description  of  Mr.  Rang,  who  has 
given  the  generic  appellation  above  stated  to  the  Cineras 
parasita  of  Lesson,  and  the  Anatifa  univalvis  of  Quoy  and 
Gaimard.  The  species  on  which  the  genus  was  founded 
was  detected  attached  to  the  umbrella  of  a  medusa.  Rang 
considers  this  to  be  the  Triton  of  Linnaeus.  Cuvier,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  *  Rdgne  Animal,'  observes  that  he  has 
not  seen  the  species,  but  still  adheres  to  his  old  opinion ; 
fur  be  says  that  it  ought  not,  in  anv  case,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Triton  of  Linncous,  which  was  the  animal  of  an 
Anatifa  torn  fh>m  its  mantle  and  shell.  Rang  thinks  that 
this  and  the  following  genus  connect  the  last  family  of  the 
Aeephala  with  the  firet  of  the  Cirripedia, 


[Alepu  panuita.]* 

Gymnolepas. 

Oiion  and  Cineras,  Leach ;  Aurijere,  De  filainville. 

Animal  compressed,  with  the  cirri  much  recurved  at 
their  extremity.  Mantle  nearly  entirely  naked,  thick  and 
subcartilaginous.    Pedicle  long  and  thick. 

Shell  rudimentary,  composed  of  small  valves  very  much 
Mporated.  Locality,  probably  warm  climates.  Otion 
Cwrieri  has  been  received  from  Senegal ;  and  there  is  a 
£ne  group  on  CorontUa  diatlema,  a  parasite  of  the  South 
Sea  WlMle,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Nat.  Hist,  Na  281. 

a. 

Two  auriform  tubes  at  the  summit  (Genus,  Otion, 
Leach ;  Aurifire,  De  Blainville.) 

Example.  Gymnolepat  Cuvieri,  Otion  Cuvieri,  Lepas 
auriia,  Linn 

•  From  M,  Rug's  fl«or« 


C&ymnolepas  Cuvieri.] 

a,  OymnoIepM  GuTteili  ft.  the  lateral  valveflt  o,  Um  single  ralv^   tf.  the 
terminal  Talvet. 

No  auriform  tubes  *    form   more  angular.      (Cineras, 
Leach.) 


[Oymnolepaa  Tittata.] 

a,  Gymnolepas  vHtata;  h»  the  lateral  valvee;  e,  the  single  TaWe;  </,  the 
terminal  Talves. 

The  small  valves  in  Otion  were  overlooked  by  Lamarck, 
but  detected  by  Leach.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col> 
lege  of  Surgeons,  Nat.  Hist.,  No.  265,  there  is  a  species 
named  Cineras  Hunteri,  of  which  two  small  groups  are 
attached  to  the  tail  of  Hydrophis  bicolor,  which  is  figured 
in  Russell's  'Indian  Serpents,'  1,  tab.  xli.,  and  is  called  by 
the  natives  'Nalla  Wahlagillee  Pam.'  Russell  says,  'This 
sesrcnake,  according  to  the  Viiagapatam  fishermen,  seldom 
approaches  the  shore :  several  of  them  had  never  seen  one 
before.  They  pretended  it  was  of  a  very  dangerous  kind, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  want  of  poisonous  organs.' 
See  'Catalogue  of  the  Museum,'  part  iv.,  fasciculus  I ;  and 
•  Shaw's  Lectures.'  which  are  there  quoted  also. 

Pentalasmis. 

^rta/t/a,  Bruguieres  and  Lamarck ;  Pentahpas^  l>e  Blain- 
ville. 

Animal  comj  ressed,  enveloped  in  a  very  delicate  mantle. 
Pedicle  often  very  much  elongated.  Cirri  curled  at  the 
summit.  Locality,  widely  spread  in  most  i-eas.  Plentiful 
on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Shell  subtrianjjular,  formed  of  five  dii^tinct  pieces  com- 
pletely enveloping  the  animal. 

Example.    Pentalnsmis  anati/era,  Anatija  Uevis,  '. 
Lepas  aftati/era,  Linn.     Duck-bainacle. 
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[PttntakimU  uiatUbn.] 


Pollicipes. 

Pentalepas  of  De  Blainrille. 

Animal  like  that  of  Pentalofmis,  but  with  a  shorter 
pedicle,  which  is  rough,  somewhat  like  shagreen. 

SheH  triangular,  compoi^cd,  besides  the  principal  side 
valves,  of  a  number  of  accessory  pieces  fixed  at  their  base. 
Locality,  temperate  and  warm  seas. 

Example.  Pollicipes  mitella,  Lamarck ;  Anatifa  mitelloy 
Bruguidres ;  Lepcu  mitella,  Linnsus. 


f 


[PoIUclpet  mitella.] 

Scalpellum. 
Polylepas  of  De  Blainville. 
^/tima/ resembling  that  of  P^n/o/a^fiMf.  Pedicle  shorter 

and  scaly. 


[BwiVptnOTi  TtOgare.] 


Shell  formed  of  thirteen  pieces,  completely  covering  the 
animal.  Locality.  Of  the  two  species  known,  one  is  com- 
mon in  the  European  seas,  and  tne  other  was  found  in  the 
Sd*aits  of  Magalhaens. 

Example.  ScaljMum  vulgar e^  Leach ;  Pollicipes  scal- 
pellumj  Lamarck;  Anatifa  scalpellum^  Brugut^re^;  aud 
Lepas  scalpellum,  Linn»us. 

Lithotrya. 

Litholepas,  De  Blainville. . 

Animal  compresse<l. 

Shell  irregularly  subpyramidal,  compressed,  supported  on 
a  tubular,  tendinous  pedicle.  Valves  eight.  At  the  bi-e 
of  the  pedicle  a  shelly  appendage,  analogous  to  the  u^'^- 
taceous  base  of  Acasta  and  Balanus.  Mr.  G.  B.  Soverl»y, 
who  instituted  the  genus,  considers  it  as  intermediate  hi- 
tween  the  sessile  and  pedunculated  cirripeds;  and  staNr* 
that  it  possesses  a  peculiarity  not  to  be  found  in  any  hi- 
therto described  genus  of  this  class,  viz.,  that  of  pcnct rating 
stones  for  its  habitation.  Rang  says,  that  De  Blain\iUc  i> 
of  opinion  that  the  genus  is  only  a  true  Anatifa  ^^bi(-h 
had  affixed  itself  upon  the  valve  of  a  Venerupis  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  cavities  which  that  bivalve  hullt >v^^ 
out  for  itself.  De  Blainville,  in  his  ' Malacologie,'  des(iilx.*« 
it  under  the  name  of  Litholepas,  sinking  Sowerby^s  naiuo 
altogether,  though  he  says  the  genus  was  newly  establishtNi 
by  Um,  quotes  his  description,  and  merely  states  that  he 
has  never  seen  the  cirriped.  Whether  it  bores  holes  f.ir 
itself  or  occupies  those  already  hollowed  out  is  doubtful. 

Example.  Lithotrya  dor  satis,  Sowerby.  Locality,  Mont- 
serrat,  one  of  the  Antilles. 


.e^rt^\ 


[Litbotrya  dorsalia.] 

N.B.  Cuvier  gives  a  genus,  Tetralasmis,  which  be  de- 
scribes as  having  but  four  valves  surrounding  the  opening:, 
two  of  which  are  longest.  He  says  that  the  animal  \*  ... 
part  contained  in  the  pedicle,  wbuch  is  large  and  covervl 
with  hair.  He  considers  these  as  a  sort  of  Balani  witho-.ii 
a  tube,  and  gives  as  an  example  Tetralasmis  hirsutus 
Cuv.  *Moll.  Anatif.,'  f.  14. 

Order  2. 
Acamptosomata, 

Les  Balanides  of  De  Blainville ;  Cirripedes  ses-n<^  . '' 
Lamarck;  Balanes  of  F6rus8ac;  Quadriferes  and  Birc:-* 
of  Latreille. 

Animal  conical,  sometimes  very  much  depressed,  a  : 
sometimes  nearly  cylindrical;  for  the  rest,  similar  (o  \\  .: 
of  the  preceding  family,  but  without  a  pedicle,  and  ha-.  .. 
the  branchiro  in  form  of  two  fringed  wings  attached  'o  »  :• 
internal  surface  of  the  mantle. 

Shell  thick,  solid,  \-ariable  in  form,  but  nevcrtlu*.,   ^ 
always  conical  or  sub-cylindrical,  adhering  by  its  ba-*   ' . 
the  surface  of  foreign  bodies  or  penetrating  viibin  ib-  » 
composed  of  a  cone  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces   uui 
laterally,  open  at  its  base,  or  closed  by  a  membranous  ..- 
calcareous  piece,  serving  for  adhesion ;  always  open  at   :  •; 
summit,  but  furnished  at  this  part  with  a  p}Tamidal  o^   «- 
culum,  consisting  of  two  or  four  \*alves. 

This  order  was  well  known  to  the  anticnts.     The  ucn     i 
seem   to  have   been  all  confounded   under   the   name 
BoXavoc  (Balanus)  by  tlie  Greeks.  (Aristotle,  'Hist.  Am:  - 
book  iv.,  ch.  8,  and  book  v.,  ch.  15.)   AthensDUs  mcnM     ^ 
them  more  than  once:  and   (Deijnos,  book  iiL,  <h. 
p.  88)  speaks   of  the  large  ones  with  approbation  a^ 
artirleof  food.    They  are  the  Balani  of  the  L^tinb:   t. 
did  Lucullus  disdain  them.    The  Chinese  eat  the  ?ofl  i :  -  - 
of  one  of  the  s]  ecies  {Balanus  tintinnahu/um),  which   I    . 
the  reputation  of  bcin^  like  the  flesh  of  the  lobster  u  U  i 
cooked ;  and  the  delicious  qualities  of  another  spcci^-js  a..  * 
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Example,   Tubicinella  bal€marum  Lamarck.     The  only 
species  known. 

Habiti.  Buried  nearly  up  to  the  summit  of  Uie  aperture 
in  the  skin  and  fat  of  whales,  which  are  sometimes  infested 
with  it  to  an  enormous  extent. 


GoivnuU. 
(Cheloaobia,  l^each ;  Cetopirusi  mazani ;  Piadema,  Schu- 
macher.) 
Shell  suhorbicular,  subcylindrical,  but  {Generally  obtusely, 
not  to  say  flatly  conical,  constituted  of  six  unequal  ribbed 
pieces,  so  completely  soldered  as  to  bear  the  appearance  of 
one ;  the  lower  side  mstead  of  jioi^gitudinal  tubes  presenting 
radiated  cells  in  thoee  species  which  infest  the  Cetacea. 
Examnle,  Coroni^la  baltwnaris.  Locality,  South  Seas,  im- 
bcddea  in  the  skin  an,d  fat  of  whales.  Coronula  testudi- 
naria  {CMonobia  of  f^uuch,  &c.)  adheres  to  the  backs  of 
turtles  {ChehmcB). 


[ConmuU  balMiaiU.]* 

*  <  Opevoulum  quadrivalve,  articulated. 
Chthamalus. 
A  srcous  maiiluted  bv  Ranzani ;  described  as  having  a 
very  depressed  shell,  witn  six  pieces  or  valves,  very  thick  at 
their  base,  and  forming  very  regular  rays ;  support  mem- 
branous ;  aperture  tetragonal,  with  ahnost  equal .  sides ; 
operculum  subpyramidal.  Locality,  Mediterranean:  most 
probably  a  part  of  Leach*s  Conise. 

'    )  -^ 


\J 


(Ghtkaauuiu  alenatiiB.) 


(6(W  the  article,  vol.  iiL,  p.  3ie.) 

wilhdxAwa  into  IM  Ji^ood  or  eoUoi  fboned  by  Uw  opcrcMUr  vaivet  auU  inkr- 
T«ptn^  membniD*  for  their  proleetion.  A  moat  elaborate  and  beaulifUl  Ulue 
traiJQB  of  Ihe  anatomy  of  Um  animal  (Coronula  Diaaema)  It  (^vcn  by  Dr. 
Bufmeii^er  In  Ute  work  above  qtt(it««l«  p.  S^  pl.  S.  There  U  a  noble  tpecimen 
(Corunula  diiLdemji).  wtlh  a  group  of  Gymnolepae  Cuvieri  attached  to  it.  in 
the  Mupeom  U  Um  CoUrge  of  Suigeow  CNai.  UuL,  in  fpiiit.  Na  961),  awl 


(See  Balanus.) 
9  Cone  with  eight  valve 
*  Operculum  bivalve. 
Catophragmus,  Sowerby 

Shell  subcorneal,  composed  of  eight  unequal  val\eft. 
There  is  a  curious  pecidiarity  about  the  ^nus.  'This,*  aays 
Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerby, '  consists  in  a  number  of  narrow  per- 
pendicular valves  arranged  around  the  shelly  cone,  and  m 
rows,  like  pales,  the  first  row  of  which  consists  of  ei;rht 
pieces,  placed  so  as  exactly  to  oover  the  sutum  of  tiie 
shelly  cone  immediately  surrounding  the  animal ;  around 
this  are  then  placed  several  sets  of  more  and  more  nu- 
merous pieces  gpidually  deoreasing  in  sixe,  so  that  tlic 
outer  row,  which  is  the  most  numerous,  consists  also  of  the 
smallest  pieces.  Additional  rows  seem  to  be  produced  a« 
the  ayiimal  increases  xji  age;  for  a  youn^  specimen  in  our 
possession  has  only  one  row  of  eight  meces  covering  the 
sutures  of  the  firpit  cone^  while  a  much  larger  and  older 
specimen  still  retains  part  of  three  rows,  and  has  evidently 
lost  some  of  the  external  rows.  The  young  individual  al<»v» 
shows  that  the  whole  pf  the  pieces  are  pointed  at  their 
superior  extremities,  whereas  in  the  old  shell  these  ex- 
tremities are  so  worn  or  eroded  as  to  become  very  imtgulur 
and  obtuse.'  Example,  Catophragmus  imMcatus,  8owcrby. 
Locality,  West  Indies. 


[Catophragmus  imbrieatui.] 

a,  the  old  ■hell,  natural  sixe :  b,  the  aame  ma^-nificd;  r,thv'>oauf  » 
natural  rise )  d,  the  same  magnified. 

OctomeriSy  Sowerby 


^Oetomeris  anjpiloea.] 

m,  the  outside :  below,  an  internal  rirm-  of  the  eight  divirionnt  e»the 
pieet*  I  rf.  the  ponlerior  pircc )  e  to  A.  the  Utrral  piecoic  L  Ite 
■ielinf  of  four  pieces,  of  which  tl^e  two  aaUsitt  wa  IJ^ ' 
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TIm  gnm  fMti  on  th«  IbiWiHng;  (AutrteUrfs;  Obtik  of 
dglit  pfiwetf )  Intonml  gatv^M  of  the  pieces  of  t^M  an- 
gokr;  f hour  puis  foliaceous;  no  hitornal  fffftte;  ithin 
ofidennte.    Exempli,  Oetomerii  angu/oia,  Sotr«n>y. 

Tbo  itoikfiit  sboQld  oxntnino  tlfo  fine  colleetion  of  C2f« 
ripedtf  in  the  British  Miisemn,  and  he  will  find  sonie  good 
ntsMples  of  thO  iofl  paots  hofh  of  the  Cttttp^losoteta  itnd 
Acamptosomata  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeom, 
in  the  Natural  Histoty  department  (anbiects  preserved  in 
spirit),  numbers  258  to  282,  both  inehteri^e. 

Fossil  t^iiiRipsinA. 
FSnftklsmis.'  Mr.  G.  B.  8o#erby  mpt  thtt  Ibli^  ipe^i- 
iiWM  of  this  f^titm  are  exceedhi^  t^noommori  |  and  adds, 
tittit  b»  hM  nearer  se*ri  anything  hot  fracfments  fttftn  Itro 
bids;  Tiaf^  the  Calcaire  gr«KSsier  of  Ghignon;  alwd  the 
Soiblk  cMfc    [BiiLAmrs. J 

CIS/  K  gdnm  of  Cbletyptcrous  ifrteefs  of  the  fartrfl^  fti- 
nid*  (Leach).    They  are  minute  he«les  Which  ihfeii  the 
▼arious  speeios  of  BWeti.    They  are'  of  «ni  o/Moh^,  nedrlj 
eytedfieet  ibrm,  and  ifeener^lly  of  U  hrtf^m  edl6ttr!  fhefr 
tank  are  ftmr-Joinfed,  and  the  rinfemwe  hav6  the  basal 
Mat  ferge,  and  <he  three  apica)  joints  ftWnfng  tt  tiub. 
Fwteon  species  hatve  been  discovered  ih  this  <!«rttnfry,  f he 
Isig*!  of  which  is  scarcely  one^^hth  of  an  inch  ni 
Isn^th. 
CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.    [Bovapartb,  p.  122] 
CISNEROS*,  FRANCIS  XfMENEZ  DE.  a  celebrated 
statesman  and  patron  of  lit^i^attrre,  a  (Ordinal  and  primate 
of  Spain,  was  born  in  1437  art  l'o*/ofeguna  in  New  Castile. 
He  studied  at  a  schoof  at  A1c«{hi  de  Henares  and  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca,  arhJ  affcrwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  such  rcpufation,  that  Sixtus  IV.  pro- 
mised  him  the  first  vacant  pret^enrf  fn  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo ;  but  the  Archbis^ojp  of  Toledo',  vexed  at  this  inroad 
on  his  patronage,  and  at  ihd  ftnrtne«  with  which  Cisneros 
demanded  it  as  his  right,  threW  hhw  hWO  a  dungeon.  Being 
released  at  the  and  of  six  years,  CisneroS  went  to  Siguenza, 
where  Cardinal  MendDza  aijpotnfed  him  his  grand  vicar. 
In  14S2,  abandoning  his  brilliant  prospects,  he  embraced 
the  Franciscan  rule.    In  1492  Qifeen  Isabella  took  him 
lor  her  confessor,  and  in  14^5  nominated  him  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.    This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firmness  whicn 
nothing  but  the  commands  of  the  pope  could  overcome. 
In  this  exalted  station  he  retained  all  his  monastic  severity. 
He  constantly  wore  under  the  pontifical  robes  the  coarse 
frock  of  St,  I  rancis.    In  his  travels  he  afway*  endeavoured 
lo  lodge  at  some  convent  of  his  ordei^,  flMd  he  conformed  to 
all  the  rules  Hke  an  ordinary  member.    He  set  apart  half 
of   his   enornrotift  revenue  (at  thttt  time   amounting  to 
200,000  dncafs)  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous ;  and  he 
made  a  daily  distribution  of  provkions  to  thirty  poor.    He 
9\io  expended  oonsiderabfe  sums  in  the  ransotit  of  captives. 
In  1498  Cisneros  fbnitded  the  University  of  Alcala  de 
Henares,    in  which  he  provided  for  poor   students,  ap- 
pointed a  fund  for  prices,  and  invited  disthiguished  men 
from  Paris,  Bologntt,  Salamanca,  a«^  TaHttdotM.    He  in- 
stituted also  a  seminary  fc(t  yotmg  ht<fies  of  respectable 
fiunilies  who  were  destttofe  (h  fortune.    Adjoining  it  he 
established  a  nunnery  fbf  those  among  tficm  who  chose  to 
retire  from  thef  world':  to  the  redt  he  allotted  portions,  and 
disposed  of  them  hi  mlMage  suitably  to  their  condition. 

In  1502  he  undertoofc,  assisted  by  eminent  scholars,  his 
Compluteiisian  Polyglot,  the  type  and  the  model  of  all  sub- 
sequent ones.  He  sent  to  every  (quarter  for  MSS.,  and 
Leo  X.  obliged  him  with  a  communication  of  what  he  pos- 
fesMcL  He  collected  seven  copiOs  in  Hebrew  at  the  ex- 
pense of  4000  ducats,  besides  procuring  from  Rome  a 
Greek  MS.,  and  from  other  quarters  mSny  Latin  MSS. : 
not  a  siBgfe  monttsertpt  df  this  conection  was  of  less  antt- 
quity  than  800  year*.  The  whole  charge  of  the  under- 
takrag;  which  Was  co^leted  in  fifteen  yeasra,  ainotmted  to 
the  immense  sum  of  9^,000  ducats. 

Ota  the  death  of  Qtieen  Isabella  M  1504,  a«  all  pttrties 
stfofe  tft  attach  CisrieroS  to  their  itttorest.  We  became  the 
afbttwrtnr  between  Kinj  Fetdmarid  and  the  Archduke 
PMHp,  the  hnsband  of  Joanna,  hewew  of  the  crown.  On 
the  dtetb  of  Philim  two  years  after,  Ctenero*  was  appointed 

*  Ht  deriT#d  Uiii  ■nrname  firom  li)s  famUy  havinfr  been  looir  rstabltdiad  aC 
Cbanoa.  to  the  proviDcv  of  Leon.  The  Spaniards  generally  call  him  Cardinal 
[  bnt  iO  l*loiratrtit«kt  nort  othef  works  he  to^  under  ihe  name  of 
Up  ««al  V4  b«  cnsibanded  wilh  Kodwie  Xioienet.  s  ptvvioas 
jflTToWdOtirho  It  the  Author  of  «Ben)m  Id  Hitpa^  gaH»ram 


i^gent  on  aoeoiint  of  th«  inoapaeily  of  #oanna  snd  the 
absence  of  Ferdhiand.  This  was  a  critical  moment  for 
hffn,  hut  his  pmdenotr  overcatne  all  diffieuMes,  and  ke]rt 
all  parties  in  check.  He  levied  troops  at  the  fmblic  et- 
pense^  totally  iiidependent  of  the  grandees,  front  whose 
hahdj  ho  SOcceeded  ait  last  hi  rescuini^  the  erown.  He 
thus  began,  p^haps  tmeotiscioosly,  to  vmdicat^  the  tights 
of  the  people  agonist  the  nobility  in  Eu^ype.  By  the  ftmdal 
systeM,  the  milit^^  power  was  lodged  hi  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  and  men  of  inferior  condition  were  called  ihto  the 
field  as  their  vassals.  A  king  with  Scanty  reventMHl  thOre- 
Ibre  depended  on  them  in  all  hi^  operations.  In  1507 
Julius  U.  gavo  him  thef  cardinal's  hat.  In  i50B  the  sep- 
tnagenatiaft  cardinal  ^i  off  from  Mala|;a  at  the  head  of 
10,000  foot  and  4006  hofse  ft)r  (he  conqtiest  of  Oran,  a 
sfdendid  city  on  thei  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  added  to  the 
Spanish  dorniniotis  at  his  own  expense. 

When  Led  X.,  hi  oMer  to  raise  money  tO  complote  the 
ehurch  of  St.  Peter,  proposed  t6  sell  dispensations,  Cisneros 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  pope's  bulb  into  his  diocese. 
Chi  anofhet  oe^ittion,  Ss  a  primate  of  Spain,  he  pi^evailed  on 
thf^  khig  to  exclude  all  hulls  bitt  what  had  recehred  the 
sanction  of  ih^  fbfviX  cotmcil ;  nttA  ever  9hic6  that  tittto  this 
salettai^  advice  has  been  acted  upon  in  Spain.  At  another 
trhie  he  onposed  a  claink  of  th^  tohie  pope  i6  the  fenrth  of 
eeclti^Umcdl  benefice  and  obfiged  hiM  to  he  content  with 
a  tax  of  tt  t^nfh  txptm  the  ekigf  of  (he  States  of  the 
Church. 

Ferdin^fnd  ^  his  dCdtth,  iitA  JuMi^j  iBltjlehCAT' 
dimtl  CMncroS  r^ht  tHI  thb  ittfhnii  dt  hH  grandson, 
Charle*  I.  of  Spaft,-  afrC^ards  Charles  V.  of  Geritaany. 
The  Dean  of  Louvati^  (afterwards  Popte  Adrrart  H.)  opposed 
this  nortrfnation.  Ci<rier<j^  hoWete*  co^itoenfed  (6'  admit  hiw 
into  the  adriiinWratfori,  and  chose  Ma*id  M  his  Residence, 
that  he  im'ght  be  nio^e  fndepenAjftt  Of  ibt:  hobflity,  and 
betfer  Sbhj  to  confto!  their  fSctiOtw.  Hcf  viewed  with 
contempt  the  libels  which  WC*e  pubUshed  «g^a<t  him,  tfnd 
ahvays  refasCff  iti  mquir^  affer  the  Sufhors.  The  ^andces 
objected  to  th«?  poWcr  of  Perdhtan  !  i6  COfttfef  fh*  regency, 
himself  being  Mdy  ti  recent,  as  (he  #idower  Of  Isabella; 
and  the  letfef  at  CharTc«,  which  CfstteVos  showed  (hem 
in  ratification  of  FCrdhiand'a  Will,  (h^  f^e^ed  as  a  ittere 
matter  of  form.  To  satisfy  (heir  objectioWf  at  once, 
the  lafWKnal  cooTIy  ifcmtested  them  (o  ^ait  upon  him. 
From  a  balcony  he  showed  fhcnt  3^00  ftfcn  h*  array,  ^h 
a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  which  he  Ordered  to  be 
discharged.  'There,'  said  he,  raishig  his  voice,  'are  (he 
powers  which  1  hrve  received  from  his  Majesty,  arid  hi  s 
word  /tar  est  ultima  ratio  regum* 

John  Albret,  the  dispossess  king  of  Navarr*,  sdppof  (ed 
by  some  of  the  grandees  was  forming  at  sChemo  to  fccovcr 
his  kingdofn.  CisnOros,  who  had  foreseen  the  dainger  hrfig 
beibre,  ordered  a  powerfttl  body  Of  troo]^  to  etifer  Na- 
varre, and  oompTeteljf  frustrated  (he  attempt  To  Mctxref 
Navarre,  he  cau^d  its  mraierons  and  expensfve  fbrtresses 
to  be  demolished,  except  Pampeluna,  Wnich  he  strength- 
ened. To  thfe  ptectmtion  Spain  is  mdehted  for  the  preset- 
vation  of  Navarre.  Th^  French  since  that  tin*  have  often 
overrun  the  open  cotmf^,  but  not  ffndittg  the  finmer  places 
of  retreat  and  defence,  they  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  In  order  tojpay  (he  debts  Of  Ferdiriand  and  ^ii»  ofiScers 
of  his  itew  rirfntne;  and  (cf  eataWidif  ni((nefou8  and  well- 
furnished  magazines,  Cisneros  boldly  undertook  the  aboli- 
tion of  unrtecerssar^  i^nsiohs;  an^  eubrcdd  the  i^esfftfttion 
of  nrany  eX(en5ive'  cro^n  denttjsnes,  whicTi  had  beeri  afie- 
nated  chrefty  (o  the  nobilit;^  hr  (ho  late  rfelgfi.  Ho  ditf 
not  sptfre  his  dear^t  ftieiidsi  iitor  Oven  men  of  fcartiin^. 
The  historian  Pdter  Martyr  df  An^hieiffa  and  Gtf^Mtf 
Oviedo  suffered  with  the  redt,  atifla  irf  reveWge  hat*  dltfanfed 
the  cardintffs  ch«<ractey. 

While  Chatles  remained  in  Fhcndcfft,  evctv  rtfetendl^  td 
favour  resorted  ffiithef,  hut  ttofhmg  oonlrf  he  obtaiiifed 
without  pecuniary  application  to  his  fiivOfKWfr  ChiffVfM. 
Oreait  snms  were  drawit  ottt  of  Spain,  ind  eveftffttnte  ^WW 
disposed  of  to  (he  highe^St  bidder.  ThO^  *Wfe*Iof  onfcfeftj 
followed  the  ettfmple  of  their  hteudi  and  (hfe  itrfkhtotifs 
traffic  becartie  genend.  On  tho  othefi?  haitd,  teefffe  Flan- 
ders on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  di^ttfOt  proyfn*?IJ  &(  rf  -^st 
monarchy,  (he  Fhftni*  mini^tefs  difetain^  the  Kite  fif  lOffg 
as  they  could,  spreading  all  the  (ittfe  delusive  reports  Of  hi* 
instnnt  deptirfure.  and  cheating  (he  cafdinst  undtff  th** 
pretext  Of  defrtfyirtg  (he  expet&d'  of  (W  kitigV  ^bjrtoy. 
When  after  twenty  month*  Of  enftW«te  Wfiefos  pt^mw' 
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on  Charles  to  embark  for  Spain,  and  was  himself  proceed- 
ing towards  the  coast  to  meet  him,  he  was  seized  with  a 
violent  disorder,. at  the  convent  of  Bozeguillas,  near  Aranda 
de  Duero,  which  was  attributed  to  poison.  The  Spanish 
grandees  and  Flemish  courtiers  now  regulated  the  advance 
of  the  court  by  the  probable  extent  of  the  cardinal's  life. 
Weakened  by  oisease,  fatigue,  and  austerities,  he  still  di- 
rected, to  the  great  vexation  of  the  courtiers,  the  helm  of 
slate,  and  seemed  to  survive  only  to  evince  his  greatness 
of  soul  unimpaired  by  bodily  suffering.  Under  pretext  of 
giving  time  to  the  towns  for  preparing  the  honours  due  to 
the  king,  they  succeeded  in  deferring  his  entry  into  Castile 
till  the  cardinal's  death,  which  happened  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1517,  but  not  before  Charles,  whose  pride  was 
worked  upon  by  his  flatterers,  had  written,  to  his  eternal 
shame,  a  letter  to  the  great  Cisneros  signifying  to  him  his 
dismissal.  Thus  was  a  virtuous  man,  upon  the  verge  of 
finishing  his  mortal  career,  aflcr  having  governed  Spain 
for  twenty  years,  and  accomplished  all  that  could  be  done 
for  her  greatness  and  tranquillity,  and  for  the  increase 
too  of  the  royal  prerogative — thus  was  an  illustrious  states- 
man rewarded  by  a  prince  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
very  foundation  of  his  future  power.  Among  the  great 
men  who  have  admired  Cisneros,  the  name  of  Leibnitz 
should  be  mentioned.  Tlie  rare  union  of  calmness,  firm- 
ness and  decision  in  Cisneros,  is  well  shown  in  Gometius 
(Gomez  de  Castro),  'De  Rebus  gestis  k  Francisco  Xi- 
mcnio ;'  in  Marsollicr,  Flechier,  Moreri,  and  Robertson. 

CISS'AMPELOS  PAREIRA,  the  Pareira-brava,  a  na- 
tive of  several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  of  New  Spain, 
and  of  Brazil.  The  root  of  this  plant  arrives  in  Europe  in 
pieces  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  varying  in  thickness  fVom 
that  of  a  finger  to  an  arm,  curved,  furrowed,  and  warty, 
with  a  thin  closely  -adhering  bark  of  a  greyish-brown  co- 
lour. The  woody  part  is  tough,  but  so  porous  that  air  can 
be  blown  from  one  end  to  tne  other  of  a  long  piece ;  the 
concentric  circles  are  very  conspicuous ;  the  axis  is  not  in 
the  centre.  The  odour  is  very  faint,  but  the  taste  is  at  fir>t 
sweetish  or  liquorice-like,  afterwards  nauseous  and  bittc/. 
Analysed  by  Feneuille  it  was  found  to  consist  of — 

Soft  resin ;  a  yellow  bitter  principle  (tonic)  ;  a  brown 
principle ;  animaiized  matter,  starch,  malate  of  lime,  ni- 
trate of  potash,  and  other  salts. 

The  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  in  its  native  country  is  said 
to  be  a  very  efi&cacious  application  to  the  bites  of  serpents ; 
but  in  Europe  the  root  is  employed  only  as  a  tonic  diuretic. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  in  cases  where  there  is  a  copious 
discharge  of  unne  with  a  ropy  alkaline  mucus.  (Brodie*s 
Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,)  It  is  also 
serviceable  in  catarrjius  vesicce,  and  otner  affections  of  the 
urino-genital  organs. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  seve- 
ral different  species  of  this  or  closely-allied  genera  are  con- 
founded under  the  name  of  Pareira-brava,  especially  the 
root  of  Cissampelos  Caapeba,  also  of  C.  Mauritanica 
(Aubl.),  Cparroides  (Decand.),  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
the  East  Indies  given  along  with  aromatics  in  diseases  of 
the  intestines.  Two  species  of  Aleuta,  A.  rufescens  (Aub.) 
and  A.  candicans  (Decand.),  are  used  in  Guyana. 

The  Pareira-brava  contains  so  much  mucilage  that  it  coa- 
gulates water  in  which  it  is  put  to  infUse.  A  syrup  of  this 
plant  is  a  valuable  demulcent  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or 
consumption. 

CISSOID  (icewo-ci^fyc,  resembling  ivy),  a  name  given  to 
a  curve  first  considered  by  Diocles  (an  Alexandrian,  and 
posterior  to  Pappus,  as  is  supposed  fl-om  the  latter  not  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Diocles  among  those  who  invented 
methods  for  inserting  two  mean  proportionals  {Math. 
Coll.,  book  iii.  prop.  5),  which  rises  towards  an  as3rmp- 
tote,  and  then  obtained  its  fanciful  name.  It  was  one 
of  the  curves  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  celebrated 
problem  of  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:— Let  two  points  (A)  and  (B)  move  with 
equal  velocities  round  a  circle,  setting  out  from  the  ends  of 
a  diameter  in  opposite  directions  of  rotation.  Let  a  straight 
line  (P)  always  pass  through  the  starting  point  of  (A),  and 
through  (B)  as  it  moves ;  and  let  an  ordinate  (Q)  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  the  two  starling  points  always 
pass  through  (A)  as  it  moves.  Then  the  intersection  of 
(P)  and  (Q)  traces  out  the  cissoid,  which  has  the  line  join- 
ing the  starting  points  for  its  tangent  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  the  tangent  to  the  circle  passing  through  the 
■tarting  point  of  (B)  for  its  asymptote. 


But  the  tem  cvmmA  has  been  applied  in  laler  UaiM  to 
all  curves  described  in  a  similar  manner,  and  where  thm 
generating  curve  is  not  a  circle.  The  cissoid  of  the  GfeeJu 
should  then  be  called  either  the  cissoid  of  Diocles  or  ibe 
circular  cissoid.  The  starting  point  of  (A)  being  the  on|pii» 
the  line  joining  the  starting  points  the  axis  of  jr,  and  a  ibe 
radius  of  the  circle,  the  equation  of  the  cissoid  of  Dioele« 
is — 

y«=4r»^(2a-«) 

CISSOPIS.    [Bbthvlus.] 

CISTA'CEiS,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous  exo^snsi, 
belonging  to  the  Calycose  group  ;  among  which  they  s^ • 
known  by  their  opposite  or  alternate  undivided  leaves,  ^ene- 
rally  strongly  impregnated  with  a  fragrant  resinous  seere- 
tion,  regular  flowers  having  crumpled  petals  and  indefinite 
stamens,  and  fruit  with  parietal  placentss ;  a  simple  style* 
and  a  large  number  of  seeds  containiog  in  the  midst  ot 
albumen  an  embryo  with  the  radicle  remote  from  the 
hilum.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  frigi* 
tive  flowers  in  the  genera  Cistus  and  Helianthemum.  Toe 
species  of  the  genus  Cistus  are  all  natives  of  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dr^* 
however  severe  the  winters  may  be.  They  flourish  upon 
rocky  places,  which  they  perfume  with  their  fragrant 
leaves.  Cistus  creticus  and  some  other  purple-flowerc<l 
species  produce  the  substance  called  Gum  Labdanum. 


[Cistus  crelicns.] 

CISTEOIDES.  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects  of  ;  :»< 
section  Heteromera  and  subsection  Stenelytra.  TechnK«I 
characters:— Claws  of  the  tarsi  pectinated  beneath;  aoteo- 
n»  with  the  basal  ioint  free,  i .  «.,  not  covered!^  a  |mijccr- 
ingPprtion  of  the  head ;  mandibles  with  the  apex  entire* 

This  family  includes  the  genera  Lystroniekus,  Ci^tria^ 
Mycetocharus,  Allecula,  and  some  others. 

Lffstronichiis, —Of  this  genus  there  are  upwards  of  thirt% 
species  known  ;  their  colouring  is  for  the  most  pert  bril- 
liant and  metallic ;  b^  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  a^ 
found  in  South  America,  They  have  the  thorax  deprewML 
and  with  the  posterior  part  as  wide  as  the  elytra,  or  ncarS 
so ;  the  antenn®  are  filiform,  sometimes  growing  slight^ 
thicker  towards  the  apex. 

Cisteia,— The  characters  of  this  genus  are : — Heed  Ioa« 
and  somewhat  pointed  in  front ;  labrum  in  width  and  iMi^h 
nearly  equal ;  antennn  rather  long,  sometimes  serrmted.  or 
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long  contftft  of  water  is  converted  mto  the  two  preceding 
sabstances,  acetic  acid,  water,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  a  coaly  residue. 

Citne  acid  Is  used  as  a  discharge  in  calico  printing,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  lemon  juice  in  making  saline  draughts, 
and  in  making  effervescing  lemonade  iJith  the  sosqiiicar- 
bonate  of  soda:  tartaric  acid,  sometimes  substituted  for 
It  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  is  le?s  agreeable,  and  has 
the  inconvenience  of  forming  a  purgative  sidt  wrth  the  soda. 

Citric  acid  combines  with  different  bases  to  form  citrates, 
but  during  its  combination  with  them  it  is  very  apt  to 
undergo  change  of  composition. 

Citrate  of  Ammcma  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  and  does  not 
crystallize  till  the  solution  is  evaporated  almost  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey. 

Citrate  of  Potash  is  a  deliquescent  salt. 

Citrate  of  Soda  crystallizes' in  prisms ;  it  is  slightly  efffo 
rescent,  and  soluble  in  three-fourths  its  weight  of  water :  it 
fuses  before  decomposition. 

Citrate  of  Lime,  as  already  mentioned,  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  requiring  about  500  times  its  weight ;  it 
is  rendered  more  soluble  by  excess  of  acid.  Citrate  of 
magnesia  ia  soluble,  but  the  citrates  of  barytes  and  strontia 
are  insoluble. 

Of  the  metallic  citrates,  those  of  iron  arc  soluble,  that  of 
zinc  slightly  so ;  those  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead,  are  in- 
soluble :  no  citrate  whatever  is  applied  to  any  use,  except 
the  solution  of  citrate  of  potash,  extemporaneously  prepared 
as  antifebrile  medicine. 

CITRON.    [CiTRTJS.] 

CITRUS,  a  genus  of  Aurantiaccous  plants,  one  of  whose 
mcies  yields  the  orange,  another  the  lemon,  and  others 
the  citron,  shaddopk,  lime,  and  similar  fruits.  Among  the 
other  genera  of  the  natural  order  to  which  it  belonsrs,  it  is 
known  by  its  stamens  being  numerous  and  irregularly 
combined  into  several  parcels,  and  by  its  fruit  Laving  a 
leathery  rind  which  can  be  easily  separatcl  fiom  the  pulpy 
part  that  lies  beneath. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  (golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides  were  the  fruit  of  some  species  of  this  genus, 
but  as  the  gardens  of  these  fhbulous  personages  were  sta- 
tioned, according  to  the  most  approved  opinions,  either 
among  the  mountains  of  Atlas  or  to  the  west  of  them, 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  opinion  alluded  to  is 
correct;  for  independently  of  the  historical  facts  that 
citrons  and  lemons  at  least  were  obtained  from  the  Persians, 
it  if  certain*  ftrom  the  researches  of  Wnllich  and  other 
Indian  botanists  that  it  is  among  the  lower  ranges  of  hills 
in  Nepal,  and  most  probably  in  China  also,  that  the  wild 
states  of  the  Citrus  p^nus  find  a  home.  It  is  added  that 
the  Hwoet  orange  itwlf  comes  from  the  southern  pnninces 
of  C'hina  and  the  Mnlnynn  Archipelago,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  plant  in  those  countries  is  really  wild ; 
it  is  however  beyond  all  question  also  of  eastern  oriirin. 

Kii^ht  spocios  are  enuintM-atcd  by  Risso,  whom  we  follow 
in  the  present  article;  we  rei^ard  it  however  as  a  matter  of 
great  duubt  how  ftir  they  are  really  distinct.  The  ornnj^e, 
tlio  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the  citron  were  all  that  could  he 
distinguiHhcd  amongnt  the  niaHs  of  KpocimeiiH  collected  for 
tho  Kast  India  Company  in  Nepal;  and  there  is  no  i^reat 
ditHeulty  in  believing  tnat  all  tho  numerous  varieties  now 
cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
rones,  both  of  tho  old  and  new  world,  have  in  reality 
sprung  fh>m  thoho  four  original  wmrecs:  part  of  theiu 
being  natural  varieties  obtained  bv  long  cultivation,  and 
part  being  hybrids  created  by  accidental  circumstances  or 
artificial  means. 

1.  Citrue  Aurantium,  the  sweet  orana^,  {Oratt^er  of 
the  French,  Arancio  of  the  Italians.^  Stem  arbon^seent. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  a  little  serrulated,  with  the 
"^ n^i™°^°  ^^  *®**  winged.  Flowers  white.  Fruit  many- 
celled,  roundish,  very  seldom  pointed,  golden-yellow  or 
tawny.  Cysts  in  the  rind  convex.  Pulp  very  sweet  The 
principal  ^urieties  of  this  are : — 

a.  The  China  orantre,  with  o^Tite-oblonc:  leaves ;  round, 
smooth,  rather  flattened  fhiit ;  and  a  thin  goMen-vellow 
1"  il  J^^  "  ^^®  common  orani^e  of  the  market's,  and 
of  the  Portuguese. 

b.  The  pear-shaped  orani?e.  with  elliptical,  ncute 
leaves,  and  great  top-shaped  fruit,  with  a  deep  yellow 
OTootb  rind;  a  rare  and  curious  sort  not  known  in 
tbjMsmrket  j  it  is  one  of  tho  most  cupoblo  of  resisting 


r.  The  orange  of  Nice,  with  ovate-acute  leaves,  and 
larfi^,  thick-skinned,  rou^,  dark  yellow,  round  fruit. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  the  whole  genus, 
both  in  regard  to  beauty,  size,  productivene^  an^* 
quality.  It  is  a  good  deal  cultivated  about  the  town 
whose  name  it  beats. 

d.  The  tiny-fruited  orange,  with  ovate-oblong  mrxi'^ 
leaves,  tiny  globose  fruit,  and  a  thin,  smooth,  golden - 
yellow  rina.  Supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  ths 
Philippines.  The  fruit  is  more  curious  than  beantifbl 
or  good. 

e.  Tlic  fingered  orange,  with  little  stiff  leaves,  an*! 
ovate  fruit,  some  one  at  least  of  whose  lobes  is  separate 
from  tbe  remainder,  and  homed;  rind  pretty  thick. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fingered  cifr^n 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

/  The  blood-red  orange,  with  ovatc-oblone  pellucid 
leaves,  and  middle-sized,  round,  rou^h,  redd ish- yell.. w 
fruit;  with  a  pulp  irregularly  mottled  with  crnnson. 
This,  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  PhTtippinr-*, 
was  once  looked  upon  as  a  great  curiosity,  andlivw:^ 
plants  were  purchased  at  a  considerable  prife;  it  v.j-i 
thought  to  be  produced  by  grafting  an  otsnge  upr.n  a 
pomeirranaTe.  Now  that  it  is  known  to  be  a  variety  of 
indift'erent  quality,  and  that  h»  firbulous  hiatorv  is  5»r- 
gotien,  it  has  ceased  to  attract  much  notice.  X  triffm-r 
variety  of  it  is  the  Arancio  di  Sngo  roaso  of  the  Italians, 
who  can  the  real  blood-red  variety  Arancio  £  Malta 
sanguigno.  Another  variety,  with  small  fniit,  is  the 
Arancio  a  Foglia  strctta  of  Nice. 

e.  The  ribbed  orange,  with  oblong  acute  leaves,  an*! 
a  flattened  ribbed  deep  orange  fruit.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  tender  of  the  varieties ;  its  fruit  is  spongy,  and  of 
no  value. 

h.  The  sweet-skinned  orange,  with  broad  taper-pofnto<l 
leaves,  roundish,  rather  ovate  heavy  fruit,  and  a  deop 
yellow,  smooth,  thick,  sweet,  soft  rind.  This  is  tl.o 
Pomme  d*Adam  or  forbidden  fruit  (if  the  shops  of  PariK. 
Its  pulp  is  subacid  and  pleasant,  and  as  deep  a  yellow  as 
the  nnd,  which  is  soft  and  melting  like  the  flesh  *-f  a 
cKng-stone  peach:  the  acidity  of  the  pulp  is  ogrccahTy 
mixed  with  sweetness,  and  renders  the  fi  uit  extremely 
pleasant.  This  is  very  different  from  the  fbrbiddon  fiu.t 
of  the  London  shops ;  see  C.  decumana  fnnhcr  on, 

f.  The  Mandarin  orange,  with  flattened,  rough,  deep 
orange  fruit,  and  a  thin  rind,  which  sejarates  FT'"n- 
tancously  from  the  pulp.  This  sort  has  been  raised  m 
China,  where  its  fruit  is  chiefly  consumed  in  pre5enT«;  to 
the  great  ofRccrs  of  state,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  Malta,  where  it  arrives  at  perfection.  Ii.h 
sing^ularity  consists  in  the  rind  so  completely  separatin'» 
from  the  pulp  when  quite  ripe  that  the  latter  may  b« 
sliaken  about  in  the  inside.  In  quality  this  yields  lo  no 
known  kind.    There  are  two  sub-varieties. 

k.  The  Saint  Michael's  orange,  with  small,  round,  pale 
yellow,  seedless  fruit,  having  a  thin  rind  and  an  e\- 
tienicly  sweet  pulp.  Tliis,  wnen  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
is  perhaps  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  oranges,  and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  productive.  Great  quantities  are  im- 
portini  from  the  Azores,  where  it  appears  to  be  exclusively 
cultivated  as  an  object  of  trade.  It  is  said  that  Ju.Ooo 
of  these  orani::es  have  been  packed  from  a  single  tr<t\ 
exelusivelv  of  the  large  quantit)  which  were  blown  di>^n 
or  rejected  as  unfit  for  sale. 

Bi»si(les  these,  there  are  numerous  other  sorts  to  be  fouml 
in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  and  in  commerce  are  many 
kinds  about  which  little  is  icnown.  Among  these  ma>  be 
mentituied  the  egg-oranges  of  Malta,  which  are  sometimex 
sent  to  England  as  presents;  they  are  not  however  Cjiuil 
in  quality  lo  the  China  or  the  St,  Michael's  varietiea, 

*i  Citrus  Bi^atadia;  the  Bigaiade,  or  bitter  eran.^* 
{BisTitradier  of  the  French.  Melangolo  of  the  Italian-'. 
Branches  spiny.  Leaves  elliptical,  acute,  with  a  wm-^r.l 
stalk.  Flowers  \*ery  white.  Fruit  middle-sized,  imrvrn. 
more  or  less  globose,  deep  yellow,  with  an  acid  and  bitter 
pulp.  It  diftiis  moriH)ver  from  the  sweet  orance  in  formir.  • 
a  smaller  tree,  haviitg  broader  leaves,  ana  larger  jr.d 
sweeter  flowers,  on  which  account  it  is  alwa)*s  selerte*!  in 
preference  for  the  purposes  of  the  perf\imer.  Its  fruit  is 
much  more  uneven.  Numerous  varieties  of  it  are  knv>w:i, 
among  which  are  all  those  cullivated  ft)r  the  sake  i! 
their  flowers;  especially  the  homed  Bigarade,  a  varie- 
gate ^•tt^iety  of  it,  and  the  curled-leared  Bigarade    Tb« 
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hBamiDg  ase  a  few  of  the  most  sirildng  fonas  of  this 
gpecies' — 

a.  The  homed  Bigarade,  with  a  laree  pale  ydlow  rib- 
bed fruit,  whose  aides  project  into  noms.  Thi«  va- 
riety, which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  fingered  sweet 
orange  (var  e.),  its  honied  appearance  being  caused  by 
the  separation  of  the  carpels  or  fruit-lobes,  is  in  great 
estimation  on  account  of  the  powerful  and  deUcious  per- 
Aixne  of  its  flowers.  It  is  the  Meiangoio  a^firtUio  comuto 
of  the  Italians. 

b.  The  Female  Bigarade,  with  a  deep  yellow  kr^ 
coarse  fruit,  containing  orange  within  orange.  The  cur- 
cumstanoe  from  which  this  Yariety  derives  its  name  is 
not  at  all  imoommon  in  the  genus  Citrus,  but  it  exists 
here  in  perhaps  the  most  strongly-marked  manner.  An 
orange,  in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  one  whorl  of  oar- 
peia,  which  are  consolidated  into  a  round  frnit,  each  of 
whose  lobes  is  one  carpel.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  two  whorls  of  carpels  combine  to  form  the  same 
fruit ;  in  that  case  the  inner  whorl  is  consolidated  into  a 
centxal  orange,  and  the  outer  whorl  grows  over  it  Or, 
it  may  hapnen  that  three  whorls  of  carpels  constitute  the 

.  fruit;  in  that  case  the  innermost  whorl  will  combine 
into  an  oiange  in  the  centre ;  the  second  whorl  will  form 
a  coating  over  it ;  and  the  most  exterior  whori  will  enclose 
the  whole.  Finally  the  carpels  may  sepsirate  wholly,  as 
m  the  fingered  citron,  or  in  part,  as  in  the  fingered 
oranae  and  Bigarade,  and  then  the  fruit  consists  of  a 
number  of  lobes  more  or  less  distinct.  Until  the  disco- 
Fery  made  by  Gothe  of  the  real  nature  of  compound  finit, 
oranges  of  this  kind  were  looked  upon  as  something 
woniuous,  and  many  idle  speculations  existed  as  to  their 
cause.  A  figure  of  this  may  be  found  in  Risso's  HU- 
toire  Naiurelle  des  Grangers,  t  33,  without  however 
any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  monstrosity. 

c.  The  curled-leaved  Bigarade;  with  very  compact, 
blunt,  small,  curied  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in  thick 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  No  variety  is  more 
generally  cultivated  than  this  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  large,  sweet,  and  produced  iu  extraordinary 
profuaion.  The  French  gardeners  call  it  Le  Bouquetier, 
or  Nosegay  plant,  and  Btgaradier  riche  depouiiie;  the 
Italians  Meiangolo  riccio.  The  fruit  is  coarse,  very 
light,  uneven,  and  with  a  large  conspicuous  scar  at  the 
point.  The  plant  itself  is  far  more  dwarf  than  the  other 
varieties,  and  is  one  of  the  most  robust  of  its  race.  It  is 
a  common  object  of  cultivation  all  over  the  south  of 
Europe. 

d.  The  purple  Bigarade ;  with  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit  stained  more  or  less  with  a  dull  purple,  especially 
the  young  leaves.  Hermaphrodite  and  Bigarade  violette 
of  the  French,  Melangolo  Pavonezxo  of  the  Italians. 

e.  The  double-flowered  Bigarade ;  with  rather  thick 
leaves,  double  flowers,  round  granulated  fruit,  and  a  thick 
rind  ;  the  common  double  orange  of  the  nurseries.  It  is 
a  g^reat  favourite  in  gardens,  because  of  its  multitudes  of 
fragrant  double  flowers,  which  do  not  £edl  in  pieces  so 
quicUy  as  those  which  are  single ;  it  loses  its  quality  of 
prodocang  double  flowers  if  the  soil  in  whidi  it  grows  is 
not  kq^  in  a  very  rich  state. 

/.  Tne  Seville  Bigarade  or  orange ;  with  round  dark 
fruit,  having  an  uneven,  rugged,  extremely  bitter 
rind.  Commonly  brou^t  to  the  English  market,  where 
it  ia  eoasnmed  in  the  manufkcture  of  bitter  tinctures  and 
qi  tlie  preparation  of  candied  orange-peel.  The  bitter 
artMnatio  principle  is  a  powerful  tonic;  it  gives  its  fla- 
vour to  the  liqueur  called  Cura9oa. 

g.  The  myrtle-leaved  Bigarade;  with  small,  verv 
compact,  ovate,  sharp-pointed  leaves,  and  small  rouncL 
fruiL  Generally  both  in  flower  and  fruit  at  the  same 
time,  if  well  cultivated.  On  this  account  and  because  of 
its  dwaif  habit,  it  is  a  very  common  object  in  gardens. 
It  ta  said  to  be  a  Chinese  production,  and  that  it  is 
aai^oyed  by  the  Chinese  gardeners  as  an  edging  of 
ttamer  beds,  in  the  same  way  as  the  dwarf  box  in  this 
eoBn^. 

k.  The  Bizarre  Bigarade ;  with  curled,  rather  deformed 
leavea,  parplish  or  white  flowers,  and  fruit  of  different 
•ofts,  some  being  round  and  of  the  common  appearance, 
cvlbers  half  bigarades  and  half  lemons  or  citrons,  the  pulp 
•f  some  being  sweet,  that  of  others  acid  and  bitter.  A 
curious  luaiis  nature,  which  was  once  thouj^ht  to  be  the 


peatest  prodigy  in  all  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
however  merely  one  of  those  sports,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally called  by  gardeners,  in  which,  owing  to  some  un- 
known cause,  some  one  individual  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  two  or  more  others  in  particular  parts.  Analo- 
gous instances  are  the  grape  called  the  variegated  clias- 
sehis,  some  of  whose  fniit  is  black,  soma  white,  and  some 
striped  with  both  colours ;  the  camellia,  which  bears  red, 
whitCL  and  party-coloured  flowers  on  the  same  stem;  and 
the  chrysanthemum,  some  of  whose  flowers  are  purple 
and  others  yellow.  This  Bigarade  was  raised  from  seed 
by  a  gardener  at  Florence  in  1644,  and  has  since  been 
multiplied  by  grafting,  and  so  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day.  It  may  be  procured  from  the  nurserymen 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  it  fruits  annually  in  the  orangery 
ai  Versailles. 

3.  Citrus  Bergamia,  the  Bergamot  Orange.  Leaves 
oblong,  flowers  small,  very  sweet  Fruit  pearshaped  or 
flattened,  rugged,  with  a  greenish-yellow  smooth  rind 
filled  with  concave  receptacles  of  oil.  Pulp  subacid,  very 
fragrrant  The  trees  of  this  species  are  rather  variable  in 
appearance.  The  fi-agrance  of  both  flowers  and  fruit  is 
peculiar.  From  each  of  them  the  perfrimer  procures  an 
essence  of  a  delicious  quality.  The  rind,  deprived  of  the 
pulp,  first  dried,  and  then  moistened  with  water,  is  pressed 
in  moulds  into  &ncy  boxes  for  holding  lozenges  and  other 
sweetmeats,  and  these  boxes  retain  much  of  their  recent 
odour.  The  Meliarosa  of  the  Italians  is  a  variety  with 
ribbed  fruit,  having  a  broad  scar  at  the  summit ;  it  is  mu^ 
esteemed  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  flowers. 

4.  Citrus  Limeita,  the  Lime.  Leaves  ovate,  obovate, 
and  oblong,  placed  upon  a  windless  stalk.  Flowers  small 
and  white.  Fruit  ovate  or  rounduh,  pale  yellow,  with  a  boss 
at  the  point ;  the  cysts  in  the  rind  concave ;  pulp  subacid. 
In  foliage  this  resembles  the  lemon,  but  its  fruit  differs  in 
the  pulp  never  having  the  sharp  and  powerful  acid  of  the 
lemon;  it  is  on  the  contrary  flat  and  slightly  bitter:  it  is 
principally  employed  lor  flavouring  punch,  sherbet,  and 
similar  drmks.  The  varieties  are  of  no  importance ;  they 
principally  differ  hi  the  thickness  of  their  rind  ai^  in  form. 
Hare  is  to  be  arranged  the  round  very  uneven  fruit  called 
Pomo  d'Adamo  by  the  Italiant,  because  thev  fiwcy  that 
the  depressions  upon  its  surface  look  as  if  they  still  bote 
the  marks  of  our  univwsal  fiithePs  teeth. 

5.  Citrus  decumana,  the  Shaddock.  Leaves  large,  #ith 
a  winged  stalk.  Flowers  very  large  and  white.  Fruit 
usually  very  large,  roundish,  p^  yellow,  smooth,  with  flat 
or  convex  cysts  in  the  rind.  Rind  white,  spongy,  very 
thick;  pulp  juicy,  sweetish,  rather  insipid.  Shaddocks  aro 
among  the  Urgest  fruits  which  are  known,  and  are  com- 
monly cultivated  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the 
sake  of  the  delicate  subacid  juicy  pulp  in  which  they  abound. 
When  they  arrive  at  their  greatest  size  they  are  called  Pom- 
poieons,  or  Pompelmousses ;  when  at  the  smallest  they 
form  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of  the  English  markets.  Another 
small  variety,  with  the  shaddocks  growing  in  clusters,  forms 
a  larger  tree  than  any  other  citrus ;  the  fruit  is  about  as 
large  as  the  fist;  it  is  what  the  West  Indians  call  the 
Grape-fruit. 

6.  Citrus  Lumia,  the  sweet  Lemon.  Leaves  like  those  of 
the  lemon.  Flowers  red  externally.  Fruit  with  the  flesh 
and  rind  of  a  lemon,  but  with  the  pulp  sweet,  and  the  cysts 
in  the  rind  both  convex  and  concave.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  next  species,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  the  want  of  acidity  in  the  pulp. 
Many  sorts  are  known  in  orange  countries,  of  which  one, 
the  Commander's  Peary  resembles  very  much  a  large  Beurr^ 
Pear ;  their  fruit  is  seldom  seen  in  England. 

7.  Citrus  Limonum,  the  true  Lemon.  {Citronmer  of  the 
French.)  Leaves  ovate-oWong,  usually  serrulated,  pale 
green,  with  a  winged  stalk.  Flowers  middle-sized,  red  exr 
temally.  Fruit  oblong,  very  uneven,  now  and  then  almost 
round,  with  a  pale  yellow  ihigrant  rind,  dotted  with  concave 
cysts.  Pulp  juicy,  and  very  acid.  Of  this  species  the  culti- 
vators take  little  pains  to  distinguish  the  varieties.  When 
young  plants  are  wanted  they  are  generally  raised  bom  seeds 
in  the  orange  countries,  and  hence  the  samples  of  fruit  sent 
to  market  consist  at  all  times  of  numerous  sorts,  differing 
very  much  in  quality.  Some  of  them  have  their  rind  so  thick 
and  insipid  that  they  approach  the  citron  in  quality ;  one, 
with  roundish  ruggM  ribbed  fruit,  is  called  Vignette  upon 
the  Continent,  where  it  is  common ;  another,  with  oblong 
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extremely  nij^ed  fruit,  is  one  of  the  Poncirei  of  the  French. 
The  most  diatinot  race  is  that  which  comprehends  the 
Perettet,  or  little  pears ;  they  are  very  smaiU  in  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  ha«  almost  the  shape 
of  an  egg :  their  rind  is  more  delicately  perfumed  than  that 
of  common  lemons. 

8.  Citrw  Medico,  the  Citron.  (Cedraiier  of  the  French, 
Cedro,  Cedrato  of  the  Italians.)  Branches  short  and  sliif. 
Leaves  ohlong,  toothed.  Flowers  purple  externally.  Fruit 
usually  larse,  warted,  and  furrowed,  with  an  extremely  thick 
spongy  rind,  and  a  suhacid  pulp.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
variable  species,  chieflv  valued  for  the  fragrance  of  the  rind 
of  the  fruit,  from  which  a  delicate  sweetmeat  is  prepared. 
The  Citron,  supposed  to  be  the  Me<lian,  Assyrian,  or  Persian 
apple  of  the  Greeks,  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  species 
of  the  genus.  It  is  described  bv  Risso  as  having  a  mastic 
port,  shining  leaves,  and  rosy  flowers,  which  are  succeeded 
by  fruit  whose  beauty  and  size  astonish  the  observer  at  the 
same  time  that  their  sweet  odour  gratifies  his  senses.  The 
trees  are  constantly  in  vegetation,  the  flowers  appear  even 
in  midwinter,  and  there  is  so  continual  a  succession  of  them 
that  flowers,  young  fruit,  and  ripe  fruit,  may  always  be 
seen  together  at  the  same  moment.  The  Poncire  Citrons 
are  eight  or  nine  iixches  long,  and  are  the  largest  of  the 
race  known  in  Europe. 

In  China  there  is  an  enormous  variety,  with  its  lobes  all 
separating  into  fingers  of  diiferent  shapes  and  sizes,  whence 
its  name  of  fingered  Citron.  Tlie  Chinese  esteem  it  very 
much,  both  for  its  rarity  and  for  the  grateful  odour  of  its 
rind.  They  place  the  monstrous  fruits  upon  porcelain  dishes, 
and  have  them  in  their  apartments  to  fill  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. Those  who  would  study  this  genus  in  detail  will  find 
excellent  figures  of  above  100  varieties  in  Risso's  Hutoire 
Naiurelie  &9  Grangers.  A  good  commercial  account  of 
this  interesting  genus  has  still  to  be  written. 

For  cultivation  sec  [Orangk.] 

aTRUS  AURA'NTIUM.  ORANGE,  of  which  there 
are  two  varieties,  the  sweet,  or  China  orange,  and  the 
bitter,  or  Seville.  The  fruit  of  the  latter,  while  small  and 
unripe,  is  collected  and  dried ;  the  smallest,  which  are  of 
the  size  of  a  pea,  are  used  for  keeping  issues  open,  and 
the  larger  for  the  preparation  of  tne  liqueur  called  Cu- 
ra^oa.  Of  the  ripe  fruit  every  part  is  used  either  me- 
dicinally or  dietetically.  The  rind,  called  flavedo,  con- 
tains a  bitter  principle  and  much  volatile  oil ;  and  either 
used  at  dessert,  or  reduced  to  powder  and  added  to  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  furnishes  a  grateful  tonic  to  the  stomach  in 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  gout.  The  pulp  and  juice  are 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  persons  aifectedwitn  inflammatory 
complaints,  or  a  drink  prepared  from  it  (orangeade)  is  of 
great  utility  in  bilious  and  gastric  fevers,  dysentery,  &c. 
The  roasted  pulp  forms  an  excellent  application  to  fetid 
ulcers. 

The  peel  of  lemons  is  likewise  employed,  but  it  is  not  so 
warm  and  grateful  as  that  of  oranges,  from  containing  less 
volatile  oil.  The  powers  of  lemon  juice  are  much  increaseil 
by  saturatiug  it  with  chloride  of  sodium  (common  table- 
salt).  It  is  then  of  great  etflcacy  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery, remittent  fever,  the  dry  belly-ache,  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  other  diseases  occurring  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Wright  also  recommends  it  in  diabetes  and  lientery. 

Citric  acid  exists  in  numerous  fruits,  particularly  those 
of  the  orange  tribe,  such  as  the  lemon  and  lime,  either 
alone,  or  witli  malic  and  other  acids ;  sugar,  mucilage,  and 
extractive  are  also  present.  The  citric  acid  is  separated 
and  purified  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  way  before  mentioned. 
[Citric  Acid.]  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  other 
acids,  such  as  tartaric,  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  oxalic, 
which  may  be  detected  by  appropriate  tests.  Citric  acid, 
when  crv^tallized,  has  scarcely  any  odour,  1)ut  a  very  dis- 
tinct acid  taste.  It  is  soluble  m  cold,  but  more  abunoantly 
in  warm  water.  Citric  acid  has  the  power  of  curdling  the 
milk  of  most  animals,  but  not  the  human  milk. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  citric  acid  apart  from  lemon 
juice,  we  class  them  together.  The  impression  of  both 
on  the  organ  of  taste  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  different  in 
degree.  Concentrated  citric  arid  is  somewhat  caustic, 
butlemon  juice  is  gratefully  acid.  To  imitate  the  natural 
state,  citric  acid  is  only  given  larn^ely  diluted.  In  this  state 
it  proves  a  pleasant  drink  in  fevers  and  diseases  where  the 
temperature  of  the  body  rises  above  the  natural  standard. 
According  to  Broussais,  it  agrees  better  than  any  other 


acid  with  the  stomach  when  aifccted  with  fteote  inlUm- 
mation.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  as  lemonade  propare<l  froiu 
new  fi-esh  lemons,  ana  according  to  the  statement  of  Sir  it, 
Blane,  the  solution  of  citric  acid  is  not  so  efllcacious  tn  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  sea-scurvy  as  the  recent  lemon  jui.v 
This  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  the  volatile  oil  and 
the  bitter  principle  of  the  rind,  which  are  valuable  adjutir  ^ 
to  the  citric  acid  in  its  action  on  the  stomach.  The  utilit> 
of  lemon  juice  in  promoting  the  digestion  of  gelatinou«^ 
meats,  such  as  veal  and  turtle,  is  well  known.  Fn^^h 
lemon  juice  may  be  preserved  in  bottles  in  the  same  « a> 
as  ripe  fruits,  by  boiling  the  bottles  in  which  it  is  conlaiiu  d 
for  half  an  hour,  first  placing  them  in  cold  water,  and  izt.i- 
dually  heating  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  b<>tth'<» 
have  fallen  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  closing  them  I  ^  r- 
metically.  Where  lemon  juice  so  preser>'od«  cr  fn-^h 
lemons,  cannot  be  obtained  by  ships  on  long  vo\ai(e:i,  iIk- 
disBolved  citric  acid,  to  which  a  portion  of  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  lemon  peel  may  be  added  at  the  time  of  \xm\j, 
must  serve  as  a  substitute,  should  any  apprehen^n»  i»( 
scurv}'  be  entertained. 

Lemon-juice  is  often  a  means  of  correcting  acidity  in  tl-o 
stomach,  since,  like  most  vegetable  acids,  tt  elevates  the 
vitality  of  that  organ,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  an 
excess  of  acid.  On  the  same  principle  it  is  found  to  be  a 
useful  agent  in  elevating  the  powers  of  the  stomach  in  the 
intermittent,  remittent,  and  bilious  fevers  of  America,  main 
cases  of  which  have  yielded  to  a  combination  of  lenion>ju  ;«*«>. 
cinchona  bark,  and  port  wine.  Lemon  juice  is  often  ciu 
ployed  to  rouse  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  aAer  nar- 
cotic poisoning ;  but  neither  it  nor  vinegar  should  be  \i>*  .1 
till  all  the  poisonous  substance  is  o'acuated  frt>m  ti.o 
stomach,  otherwise  it  increases  the  power  of  the  poifi<AD. 

Citric  acid,  as  well  as  lemon  juice,  is  much  employed  t«> 
decompose  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  therewith  pfeastiu: 
effervescing  solutions.  These  taken  in  the  act  of  efit'r\  r^- 
cence  are  often  of  great  utihty  in  checking  vomitin<r.  »i\<\ 
in  reducing  the  temperature  in  inflammatory  complain  t«^. 
But  in  all  cases  pf  debility  the  employment  of  citric,  ur  ;«ii\ 
other  vegetable  acid,  for  this  purpose,  is  decidedly  impro)  i  r 
The  amount  of  injury  done  by  the  indiscriminate  um*  < : 
effer>'escing  draughts  made  with  a  vegetable  acid  'ia  lot  .A 
culable.  *  Were  I  required,*  says  Dr.  Prout,  Mo  namr  \\ . 
meflicine  calculated  to  do  the  most  miachieC  I  should  iianu 
the  common  saline  draught  formed  of  potash  or  soda  li.m 
some  vegetable  acid.' 

Citric  acid  alone  is  very  itseful  in  the  pbosphatic  il. ti- 
thes is;  it  is  the  alkaline  base  in  this  combination  uht.  .i 
does  harm.    [Carbonic  Acid.] 

Externally  citric  acid  largely  diluted  has  been  benvfj* . 
ally  employed  as  a  refrigerating  wasli,  in  the  same  via>  ;<^ 
vinegar.  Slices  of  lemon  form  useful  applications  U»  v-..r 
butic  and  other  sores,  and  also  at  the  commencemetU  <.: 
hospital  ganon^ne. 

CITTA^  VE'CHIA.    [Malta.] 

CITTERN  (or  piiteni,  or  guiltem),  a  musical  in!».r«:- 
ment  of  the  lute  kind,  mentioned  by  our  old  drauati^.^. 

[CiTHARA.] 

CITY.  Certain  large  and  antient  towns  both  in  Enalaur^ 
and  in  otber  countries  are  called  cities,  and  they  are  suppu^^^i 
to  rank  before  other  towns.  On  what  the  distinction  i^ 
founded  is  not  well  ascertained.  The  word  soenis  to  hr 
one  of  common  parlance,  or  at  most  to  be  used  in  ili« 
letters  and  charters  of  sovereigns  as  a  complimentar>  (>/ 
honorary  compellation,  rather  tnan  as  betokening  the  pit^- 
scssion  of  any  social  privileges  which  may  not  and  in  f*ri 
do  not  belong  to  other  antient  and  incorporated  pUr<-^ 
which  are  still  known  only  by  the  name  of  towns  or 
boroughs. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  is  unfortunate  in  his  attempt  to 
define.  •  A  city,'  ho  says,  'is  a  town  incorporated,  whi.!> 
is  or  hath  been  the  see  of  a  bishop.'  (Comm.  /nXn,  \\ 
section  iv.)  But  Westminster  is  a  aty,  though  it  u  i, .: 
incorporated.  Thctford  is  but  a  town,  thoueh  incorporat«*<l 
and  once  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Whetlier  \^tminst<*r  ou»-n 
its  designation  to  the  circumstance  that  it  had  a  bishop  h.r 
a  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  in  the  r\Mim 
of  Edward  VI.,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  are.  be»id»-s» 
Thetford,  many  places  which  were  once  the  seats  of  bisbi»ps 
as  Sherbum,  and  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  whu-h  an* 
never  called  cities.  On  the  whole  wo  can  rather  aav  tlut 
certain  of  our  antient  towns  are  called  cities^  and'  tovu 
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minibitants  oitiseai^  than  thawwfy  this  distiiiction  prevails 
«nd  what  are  the  criteria  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
firom  other  towns.  Hiese  antient  towns  are  those  in  which 
the  cathedral  of  a  bishop  is  found ;  to  which  are  to  be  added 
Bath  and  Coventry,  which,  jointly  with  Wells  and  Lich- 
field, occur  in  tfaie  designation  of  the  bishop  in  whose 
dioceee  they  are  situated ;  and  Westminster,  which  in  this 
rompect  stands  alone. 

A  question  may  arise  whether  Manchester  and  Ripon 
will  beoeme  citieB,  if  the  scheme  for  placing  a  bishop  at 
etch  of  them  shall  be  carried  into  effect. 

CIUDA'D,  in  Spanish,  means  a  town,  and  fbrms  a  com- 
ponent pert  of  several  names  of  towns  in  Spain,  such  as 
Ciodad  Real,  the  principal  town  oALaMancha.  [Castilla.] 
Chidsdela,  « httle  town,^  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  small  harbour  and  7300 
inhabitants.     (Minano.)    [Balbahss.] 

CiUDAD  RODRI'OO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Sala- 
manca, built  on  an  eminence,  on  the  ri^  bank  of  the 
Atrneda,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  fortified  with  a  substantial 
wan  and  a  ditch,  and  has  a  citadel,  being  a  frontier  fortress 
on  the  side  of  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  about  16  miles  dis- 
tarit  It  is  55  mfles  S.W.  of  Salamanca,  and  on  the  high 
road  to  Goimbra  and  Lisbon.  Ciudad  Rodri^  is  a  bishop's 
%t^,  and  has  a  cathedral,  which  was  buih  m  1 1 70,  and  a 
aemiitaiT  for  clerioed  studimts.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  mili- 
tary and  political  governor,  and  of  an  alcalde  mayor  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  has  6000  inhabitants.  (Mi- 
nano.) It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Massena  in  July, 
1810,  and  retaken  by  Lord  Wellington  in  January,  1812, 
after  a  siege,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

CIVKT.      [ViVBRRIDiB.] 

CIVIC  CROWN.  Among  the  Romans  the  civic  was 
considered  more  honourable  than  any  other  crown.  It  was 
rhe  ivcompense  for  the  lifb  of  a  citisen  saved,  either  in 
Mnle  or  assault  A  civic  crown  was  conferred  on  Cicero 
for  detecting  Catiline's  conspiracy;  and  aftcrirards  upon 
Augustus,  the  reverse  of  many  of  whose  coins  bear  the  re- 
prcMntation  of  it,  with  the  inscription  ob  cives  servatos. 
This  crown,  which  was  in  feet  a  wreath,  was  at  first  of  elm, 
afterwards  beech  was  used,  and  lastly,  and  most  generally, 
«ik.  (Ra.^che's  Lexicon  Ret  Numari^.)  Plutarch,  in 
The  life  of  Caius  Marius  Coriolanus,  has  given  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the  oak.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  civic  crown  was  the  foundation  of  many 
privileges.  He  who  had  once  obtained  it  had  a  right  to 
wear  it  always.  When  he  appeared  at  any  of  the  public 
fthowii^  the  senators  rose  to  do  him  honour ;  and  he  was 
placed  near  tli^ir  bench.  He  was  excused  from  all  trouble- 
some duties  and  services ;  and  his  crown  procured  the  same 
mnnunity  for  his  fether  and  his  grendfether  on  his  own 
side.  Cllie  reader  may  consult  for  frirther  information, 
Polyb.  lib.  vi.  c.  37 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  xvi.  c.  4 ;  Tacitus, 
Ann.  lib.  iii.^  21 ;  xv.  §  12.) 

CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE.  Although  this  term  ap- 
pears to  imply  no  more  than  a  particular  oranch  of  archi- 
tecture in  contradistinction  to  that  called  military,  which 
WIS  formerly  more  important  than  it  now  is  in  the  modem 
system  of  warftire,  it  in  reality  comprises  the  whole  of  archi- 
tecture considered  in  regard  to  design  or  as  a  fine  art,  since 
mere  building,  to  whatever  purpose  it  be  applied,  can  never 
with  strict  propriety  be  so  termed.  Architecture  includes 
eonstrttotion,  but  it  aims  at  something  more— at  grandeur 
or  beauty,  at  exhibiting  qualities  and  effects  to  which 
buildtng  and  construction  are  no  more  than  the  means. 
Needless  as  this  distinction  may  appear  to  be  to  many,  per- 
sons in  general,  we  apprehend,  confound  the  ar/ with  what 
belongs  to  the  science,  and  consequently  imagine  that  the 
stu^  of  architecture  concerns  those  only  who  follow  it  as  a 
proterion,  or  that  it  demands  a  knowledge  of  \-arious  dry 
and  mechanical  details,  bywhich  they  are  deterred  from  even 
approaching  what  they  would  soon  diicover  to  be  attended 
with  no  more  difliculty  than  what  just  serves  to  give  excite- 
ment and  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit.  Neither  is 
its  interest  confined  to  cntieism  or  the  flnratifioation  derived 
from  contemplating  any  particular  building,  but  expands 
itself  over  the  almost  boutidless  tracts  of  historical  research 
in  aJI  ^es  and  countries  wherever  art  has  existed.  It  is 
a  study,  in  fiict,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
nearly  all  the  other  arts,  both  ornamental  and  mechanical, 
tad  with  the  state  of  socie^,  that  it  imperceptibly  leads  us 
to  tnce  the  progress  or  decline  of  civilization.     Archi- 


tecture therefore  has  many  claims  on  the  attention  of  those 
who  can  have  no  other  inducement  to  study  it  than  what  it 
holds  out  in  its  character  of  a  fine  art  and  a  pleasing  intellec- 
tual pursuit,  a  character  proi)erly  recognised  and  discrimi 
natedby  the  German  t«rm  Schone  Batikunst  (fine  architec- 
ture), which,  if  adopted  into  our  language,  would  at  once 
remove  that  prejudice  and  misconception  now  so  prevalent 
in  regard  to  it. 

So  wide  a  field  does  the  history  alone  of  the  art  and  its 
various  styles  embrace,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  give 
anything  like  a  general  view  of  it,  however  rapid.  Acoord- 
inrfy  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  Grecian  style, 
as  being  that  whence  the  Roman  and  Italmn  ordera  are  de- 
rived, and  which,  so  modified,  prevails  more  or  less  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  except  in  those 
buildings,  and  they  are  comparatively  few,  where  theGrothic 
is  avowedly  imitated.  As  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
Grecian  architecture  and  its  supposed  derivation  from  the 
Egyptian  style,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  make  any 
remarks  here,  our  object  beine  only  to  explain  the  Grecian 
style  and  those  styles  which  are  undoubtedly  derived 
from  it. 

Before  we  commence  our  remarks  on  Grecian  architecture, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  what  is  termed  an  Order  con- 
sists of  two  principal  divisions,  the  Column  and  the  Entch 
blature-^i,  tf.,  the  upright  support  and  the  horizontal  mass 
supported  by  it ;  the  former  being  again  divided  into  Base, 
Shaft,  and  Capitai  (except  in  the  Doric  order,  where  the 
shaft  rests  immediately  upon  the  flooring) ;  the  latter  also 
into  three  parts —i^rcAi/rore,  or  Epistylium,  Frieze,  and 
Cornice,  These  together  constitute  an  Order;  which  is 
further  distinguished  as  belonging  either  to  the  Doric, 
or  Ionic,  or  the  Corinthian  style,  according  to  certain 
general  proportions  and  characteristic  embellishments. 
The  scale  for  the  proportions — that  is,  not  the  actual  but 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  different  parts  compared 
with  each  other — is  taken  from  the  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  which  is  divided  into  two  modules 
or  sixty  minutes.  Modem  systematizers,  who  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  proportions,  have,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  themselves,  attempted  to  fix  certain  inva- 
riable proportions  for  each  order;  and  some  have  main- 
tained that  by  them,  quite  as  much  as  by  peculiarities  of 
detail  and  embellishment,  the  character  of  an  order  is  de- 
termined. In  regard  to  proportions,  however,  even  greater 
discrepancy  is  found  between  diflferent  examples  of  the 
same  order,  than  between  two  distinct  orders.  We  must 
therefore  attend  to  certain  indicial  features  and  marks  by 
which  the  particular  order  may  be  immediately  recognized ; 
thus  the  absence  of  base  or  mouldings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
column,  the  plain  capital  composed  of  merely  an  echinuA 
and  abacus,  and  a  triglyphed  frieze,  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce at  once  that  the  order  is  the  Doric  In  like 
manner  the  voluted  capital,  or  the  foliaged  one,  as  dis- 
tinctly denotes  that  it  is  either  Ionic  or  Corinthian.  In 
regard  to  the  two  last-mentioned,  the  principal  distinction 
between  them  is  confined  to  the  capital ;  there  being  no 
other  determinate  difference  between  the  columns  of  fhe 
one  or  the  other,  or  in  the  entablatures,  iTwe  except  the 
modillions  peculiar  to  the  Corinthian,  as  we  find  it  in 
Roman  examples.  Were  we  to  see  only  the  shaft  of  the 
column,  we  should  be  able  to  decide  from  that  alone  whether 
it  were  Doric  or  not ;  the  flutings  peculiar  to  that  order 
being  broad  and  shallow,  and  forming  sharp  ridges  or 
arrises  on  the  circumference  of  the  shans ;  whereas  in  the 
other  two  they  are  narrower  and  deeper,  roimded  at  their 
extremiClOB,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  fillets  or  spaces 
lefr  between  the  channels  on  the  surface  of  the  shaft  In 
like  manner  were  we  to  see  the  frtigment  of  an  architrave, 
we  could  pronounce  with  tolerable  certainty  whether  it  was 
Doric  or  not ;  although  in  the  latter  case  not  quite  so  clearly 
whether  it  was  Ionic  or  Corinthian.  The  Doric  architrave 
consists  of  a  single  plain  face  surmounted  bv  a  broad  fillet, 
here  termed  the  tnnia,  to  which  another  fillet  with  small 
cylindrical  giittOD  or  drops  is  attached  beneath  each  triglyph ; 
but  the  arcnitraves  of  the  other  two  ordera  are  divid^  into 
(generally)  three  faces  or  fociaa,  slightly  projecting  one 
above  the  other,  and  crowned  by  curved  moulofings,  some- 
times plain,  but  more  frequently  enriched.  By  attending 
to  these  fow  simple  and  obvious  distinctions,  no  one  can 
feel  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  particular  order  to 
which  a  building  belongs. 
Strictly  speamng,  only  two  orden  were  employed  by  the 
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Greektt  tha  Doric  aud  lonie ;  fat  although  we  hai? e  a  most 
florid  and  beautiful  gpecimen  of  the  foliaged  capita]  in  the 
small  structure  callea  the  choragic  monument  of  Lyucrates, 
and  one  or  two  other  examples,  partaking  more  or  leu  of 
the  general  character  of  what  is  called  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tal, y«t  these  scanty  and  imperfect  remaips  do  not  go  far 
towards  proving  that  a  distinct  order  of  the  kind— of  which 
ihey  appear  to  have  been  only  the  first  essays  and  rudi- 
ments—was recc^^ised  in  their  practice  by  the  Greeks.  If 
such  had  been  the  case,  we  should  doubtless  have  found  the 
character  now  marked  by  the  capital  alone  more  fUlly 
developed  throughout. 

The  earliest  examples  of  the  Grecian  Dorie— as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  temple  at  Corinth--are  marked  by  a 
massivenesa  of  proportions  approaching  to  heaviness,  if  not 
to  rudeness ;  woioh  circumstance,  together  with  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  interoolumns  (spaces  between  ono  column 
and  another),  ftivours  the  sup|x>sition  that  the  Greeks  bor* 
rowed  their  first  ideas  of  arcnitecture  from  Egypt ;  and  if 
this  be  admitted,  the  hypothesis  of  the  different  pirts  of  a 
Grecian  structure  being  derived  from  a  primitive  timber 
hut,  falls  at  once  to  the  gi'ound.  The  following  conside- 
rations also  are  urged  against  this  hypothesis.  Unless 
the  aim  had  been  to  make  the  hut'  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  an  erection  in  stone, 
such  timber  model  would  have  given  rise  to  a  much  lighter 
style  of  architecture.  If  single  pieces  of  timber  of  sufii- 
cient  thickness  and  length  for  the  columns  could  have  been 
procured,  so  could  they  also  for  the  architraves ;  nor  could 
there  have  been  the  slightest  occasion  fi>r  putting  the 
columns  so  close  together.  It  will  be  said  that  we  do  not 
see  the  first  essays  in  stone,  which  undoubtedly  retained 
more  of  the  character  of  the  timber  prototype,  but  struc- 
tures wherein  greater  solidity  had  been  introduced  so  aa  to 
render  their  character  and  proportions  more  conformable 
with  the  nature  of  the  material  employed.  Yet  aa  far  as 
extant  examples  themselves  afford  any  proof^  the  reverse  of 
this  took  place ;  since  in  them  we  observe  a  progressive 
change  from  heaviness  to  lightness— from  columns  leas  than 
ibur  diameters  in  height  to  thoae  of  nearly  seven.  The 
chief  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  the  Grecian 
style  being  derived  from  timber  construction  is,  that  the 
columns  are  round  and  tapering  like  the  stems  of  trees ;  a 
form  not  likelv  to  have  been  adopted  had  stone  been  em- 
ployed from  tue  first,  it  being  more  natural  that  the  pillars 
should  have  been  aauare.  But,  it  is  urged,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance ought  to  lead  us  to  adopt  the  same  hypothesis  in 
regard  to  Egyptian  architecture;  whereas  by  supposing 
that  the  Greeks  took  their  first  ideas  from  that  source,  per- 
haps a\l  the  ditliculties  attending  the  other  h>iK)thesis  are 
removed.  '  The  entire  character  of  Grecian  architecture,* 
says  Wolff,  in  his  •  Bey trage  zur  iE*thetik  der  Baukunst,' 
'  as  well  as  of  EgyptlLn,  is  essentially  connected  with  con- 
struction in  .stone,  which  alone  is  capable  of  accounting  for 
the  architectonic  principles  it  exhibits.'  In  stating  these 
opinions  as  to  Cfrecian  being  borrowed  from  Egyptian 
architecture,  it  must  b*}  observed  that  many  strong  reasons 
are  urpred  on  tlie other  side;  and  so  fiir  as  there  is  any 
direct  historical  evidence  either  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
it  is  in  favour  of  the  hypotliesis  against  which  we  here 
contend.    [Aa/:?HiTKCTUJiK.] 

In  attentively  examining  the  Grecian  Doric,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  note  what  admirable  taste  and  study  of  effect 
it  cxhibita  throughout,  and  how  every  part  is  raaae  to  con^ 
duce  to  the  character  of  the  whole.  The  columns  are  of 
short  proportionB.  the  entablature  deep ;  the  former  have 
no  bases,  which,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  inter- 
columns^  would  have  proved  highly  inconvenient,  and  in- 
stead of  producing  an  air  of  finish  would  rather  have 
occasioned  heaviness.  The  proportions  themselves  are  such 
as  to  reject  any  addition  of  that  kind  at  the  lower  extra- 
mity  of  the  column,  because  the  difference  between  the 
uppsr  and  lower  diameter — which,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  shaft,  occa^ns  so  visible  an  inclination  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  tapering  upwards— causes  it  also  to  appear  to 
spread  out  below  in  sucn  manner  that  the  lower  extremity 
becomes  a  sufficiently  wide  basis.  This  inclination  is  fur- 
^|>er  rendered  more  apparent  than  it  would  be  by  the  out- 
line alone  of  the  column,  owing  to  the  lines  being  repeated  in 
tne  Duting.  The  fluting,  while  it  diminishes  the  heaviness, 
produces  great  variety  of  light  and  shade  in  every  direction ; 
and  the  mode  of  fluting  peculiar  to  this  order  is  admirably  in 
Wifon  witb  tbo  e:ipresaion  of  all  tbo  rost,  the  ohasm^la  being 


wideand  fthallev»  and  si^ywgtid  tem  mA  ollwrbf  nifire 
ridges  on  the  suriaee;  both  which  eirrumetaiieee  oootribat* 
to  tliat  breadth  and  eimplieitT  whidi  pervade  the  ocber 
parts.  No  leas  appropriat»  and  well  inegined  is  the  rapi- 
tal,  which  eensbts  of  little  more  than  an  echinus  aad  deep 
square  abacus  above  it;  the  former  expandiof  itself  out 
from  the  neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  column,  unlfl  i*s  dia- 
meter becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  foot  of  the  ei^amn :  m 
reality,  it  is  something  greater*  but  not  more  so  than  u  re- 
quisite to  counteract  the  apparent  dimiuuUen  caused  by  tlie 
greater  distance  from  the  eye.  Thus  harmony  is  kept  up 
between  both  extremities  of  the  column,  vertloality  is  re- 
stored, the  proieetion  above  (as  in  the  case  of  the  slomnK 
wall  and  coved  cornice  of  Egyptian  struotures)  is  made  f«» 
restore  perpendicularity  by  aidding  just  as  much  as  hnd 
been  taken  away  by  the  diminution  of  the  shaft  upwanK 
and  a  play,  variety,  and  contrast  are  produced,  unattain- 
able by  any  other  mode. 

The  architrave  is  plain  and  deep,  well  proportbned  both 
as  to  the  weight  which  it  has  to  bear  and  to  the  colutim 
below,  its  average  height  being  equal  to  the  upper  dianu'tr 
or  narrowest  part  of  the  column.  The  width  of  its  stj^.  r. 
or  underside,  is  about  a  medium  between  the  two  exirei"*- 
diameters,  so  that  it  overhangs  the  upper  part  of  the  xliuti ; 
yet  it  is  not  so  broad  as  the  abacus  of  the  capital,  which  t>\ 
opposing  a  greater  surfiice  to  it  atipears  belter  calculat««l 
to  support  its  oressure.  In  Roman  and  Italian  Doric,  on 
the  contrary,  this  division  of  the  entablature  is  much  hUu- 
derer,  both  as  compared  with  the  column  itself  and  li 
fiicze  above  it,  and  is  frequently  made  to  appear  iviill 
weaker  by  being  divided  intoyart>,  the  lowermost  of  wbtrh 
is  made  the  narrowest.  In  the  Grecian  Dixie  the  frieze  t* 
generally  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  architrave,  %er> 
irai-ely  deeper,  in  smno  examples  not  so  deep;  wfaemii 
again  it  differs  materially  from  the  styles  just  mentiomvi. 
Tne  trigiyphs  yrhkh  decorate  it,  and  are  peculiar  to  lite 
order  itself,  are  upright,  slightly  projecting  tablets  On 
width  rather  more  than  half  the  lower  diameter),  chan- 
nelled with  two  grooves  or  glyphs  (yXv^i),  aud  with  a  halt 
groove  chamfering  off  each  of  its  outer  edges.  The  spaeej« 
between  these  ornaments,  which  were  originally  intendc«l 
to  represent  the  extremities  of  the  beams  (whether  »ti»nc 
or  timber)  resting  upon  the  architrave  and  forming  tl:o 
inner  roof  or  ceiling  are  square,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  du- 
tin^shed  by  the  name  of  meiopei  (ftttowtu):  t.e.  openin-j^ 
or  mtervals.  They  are  in  fact  so  many  small  pannela,  and 
were  generally  filled  with  aculpture  in  bas-relief,  although 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  any  of  thenumeraui 
modern  imitations  of  the  Greek  Doric.  Beneath  each  tn- 
glyph  is  a  series  ofumtAlgutia,  or  cylindral  drops,  attarbtHl 
to  a  fillet,  just  under  the  moulding  of  the  architrave,  lo 
which  division  of  the  entablature  they  may  be  said  to  belonir. 
although  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  ornaments  on  tiio 
frieze.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  intended  to  rt^ 
present  nails,  others  drops  of  water  nmning  down  the 
channels  of  the  triglyphs  and  lettling  beneath  them ;  yv% 
be  that  aa  it  may,  they  certainly  contribute  in  no  smaU  dt^ 
fnree  to  architectonic  expression  and  effect,  inasmuch  as 
they  break  the  monotony  of  line^  and  br  extending  sorae 
ornament  to  the  architrave  bring  it  into  narmony  with  tlio 
frieze.  The  space  between  one  triglyph  and  another  h«in]< 
regulated  by  the  height  of  the  firieze,  ainoe  each  interval  or 
metope  forma  a  square,  this  circumstance  also  regulates 
the  iniercolumniaiion^  or  distances  at  which  the  oolumns  are 
placed ;  because  as  there  must  be  a  triglyph  over  every 
column,  there  cannot  be  more  than  one  triglyph  over  earh 
intercolumn,  unless  the  latter  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
another  triglyph  and  metope ;  that  is,  made  half  aa  wide 
again.  C;k)useq^ent)v  there  are  hardly  any  instanoea  of 
more  than  monotriglyphic  interoolumuiation  (that  is,  with 
more  than  a  single  triglyph  over  each  intercolumn)  in 
Grecian  buildiugs,  except  when  the  centre  intercoluinn 
is  made  wider  than  the  others,  as  in  the  Propylma  at 
Athens,  where  a  ditriglyphic  arrangement  is  employed. 

Like  every  other  part  of  the  order,  the  Grecian  Dotm 
cornice  is  composed  of  few  snd  bold  part^;  it  conaitf^ts  of 
little  more  than  a  corona  (the  projecting  and  phnripai 
member  in  every  cornice),  finished  above  by  one  or  t«» 
simple  mouldings,  snd  having  attached  to  ita  sottit  a  aevm 
of  shallow  plates  or  tablets  siudded  with  gutt».  Tb«Be  mm 
termed  mutule*^  and  are  the  peculiar  di»t motive  marWs  of 
the  Doric  cornice ;  in  Uke  manner  as  dentils  are  of  the 
lonio,  Mid  modillioui  of  tbo  Corinthiau.  They  m»y  be  \ 
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but  also  owing  to  their  being  ibrclbly  relieved  by  Uie  in- 
ereosed  depth  of  shadow  behind  them. 

Simple  as  are  the  plans  of  Grecian  temples,  there  are 
many  terms  required  to  express  their  varieties  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  columns,  besides  those  denoting  the 
number  of  columns  in  front,  that  is,  beneath  the  pediment. 
Thus,  if  there  were  columns  only  in  front,  the  building  was 
tanked  prostyle ;  if  at  each  end,  cmwkiproatyle ;   if  there 
were  also  colonnades  along  the  sides,  it  was  said  to  be 
peripfsraly  that  is,  with  wings  (aisles)  or  colonnades  quite 
round  it    When  there  were  two  rows  of  columns,  one  be- 
hind  the  other,  it  was  termed  dipteral.    Again,  where  a 
range  of  oolunms  was  placed  between  antce,  formine  the 
extremitieB  of  walls  at  right  angles  with  such  colonnade,  it 
was  said  to  be  in  antis.    This  was  generally  the  case  with 
the  pronaos,  the  vestibule  or  inner  portico  behind  the  co- 
lumns in  fix>nt.    According  to  the  number  of  columns  in 
front,  porticos  are  said  to  be  tetrastyle,  that  is,  with  four 
columns ;  hexcuiyle^  with  six ;  octasfyle,  with  eight ;  deca- 
etyle»  with  ten;  a.nd  dodecasiyle,  with  twelve,  the  greatest 
number  that  can  very  well  be  brought  beneath  a  pediment; 
and  even  of  these  two  last  the  examples  are  exceedingly 
rare.    If  instead  of  columns  at  the  an^es  there  were  antse, 
then  the  number  of  columns  alone  was  reckoned  as  before, 
and  would  denominate  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
portico  containing  two  more :   thus  a  dUtyie  tn  antis,  t.  e., 
two  columns  between  two  antce,  would  be  equal  to  a  tetra- 
style,  as  in  both  there  would  be  three   intercolumns ;  a 
tetrtutyle  in  antie  would  be  equal  to  a  hexastyle,  and  so  on. 
By  means  of  this  simple  mode  of  numerical  notation,  a 
eouple  of  words  suffice  to  explain  in  the  concisest  manner 
whaik  even  a  long  description  may  leave  doubtful :  for  in- 
stance, when  we  say  that  a  portico  is  hexastyle  Ionic,  we 
clearly  specify  the  order,  and  the  number  of  columns  in 
front ;  and  it  is  upon  this  latter  circumstance  that  so  much 
of  particular  character  depends.    By  way  of  example,  we 
instance   the  following  structures:    disU4e  in  antis,  the 
church  in  North  Audley-street ;  tetrastyle,  portico  of  Co- 
vent-garden  theatre,  and  Hanover  Chapel,  Regent-street; 
tetrastyle  in  antis.  Law  Institution ;  hexastyle,.  the  porticos 
of  St.  Martin's;    St  Greorge's,    Hanover-square;    ditto, 
Bloomabury;  St  Pancras;  Post-office;   College  of  Sur- 
geons ;  Colosseum,  Regent*s-park,  &c.    Octaslyle,  portico 
of  the  Nationd  Gallery;  and  decastyle,  that  of  the  London 
University :  of  which  two  latter  classes  these  are  the  only 
instances  at  present  in  the  metropolis ;  unless  we  choose  to 
reekon  the  centre  of  the  south  front  of  the  Bank  as  an 
ootastyle ;  yet  although  it  is  a  ran^  of  eight  columns,  they 
are  so  very  little  advanced  from  the  wall  behind  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  portico  of  any  kind. 
This  example  might  therefore  not  improperly  be  designated 
a  pseudo-portico.    In  like  manner  the  ran^s  of  columns 
in  the  wing^s  of  the  Bank  might  be  distinguished  as  screen, 
or  pseudo-colonnades. 

With  us  the  use  of  the  term  portico  is  technically  re- 
stricted to  a  range  of  columns  crowned  by  a  pediment,  and 
forming  an  outer  vestibule  at  the  chief  entrance  to  a  building. 
It  is  not  however  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  pediment  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  such  appellation:  for 
instance,  the  portico  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  no  pedi- 
ment When  the  portico  advances  beyond  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice  it  is  described  as  prostyle,  and  may  be  further 
distinguished  according  as  the  projection  is  made  by  one  or 
more  intercolumns  at  its  sides :  thus  we  should  say  that 
the  portico  of  Surgeons'  College  is  hexastyle,  Ionic,  unpe- 
dimented,  prostyle  of  one  intercolumn  (i.  ff.,  is  only  one  inter- 
column  in  depth) ;  St  Martin's  Church,  Corinthian,  hexa- 
style, prostyle  of  two  intercolumns.  When  the  columns 
are  in  antis,  the  portico  is  inclosed,  though  not  necessarily 
reeetsed ;  a  distinction  that  should  be  attended  to  if  we 
would  avoid  ambiguity.  For  instance,  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  is  inclosed  at  its  sides,  but  not  recessed  within  a 
general  line  of  front  extending  on  each  side  of  it,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  portico  of  the  Uidia  House;  which,  besides 
being  recessed,  may  also  be  taken  as  an  example  of  pseudo- 
prostyle,  inasmuch  as  the  columns  are  advanced  beyond 
the  line  of  the  rest  of  the  front,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
constitute  an  intercolumn.  A  recessed  portico  is  some- 
times, ly  way  of  distinction,  termed  a  loggia.  We  have 
instances  also  of  porticos  partly  recessed,  and  partly  pro- 
style, as  that  of  the  Post  Office,  which,  besides  advancing 
before  the  building,  retires  within  it.  Lastly  may  be  men- 
tioned the  prostyle  in  antis,  that  is,  a  portico  in  antis  en- 


closed St  its  sides,  but  attached  and  projecting  ttcfm  a 
larger  mass  of  building,  as  the  entrance  to  the  Athenseum 
Club-house.  Colonnade,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  general  term 
for  any  range  of  columns.  The  term  peristyle  is  often 
applied  in  the  same  sense,  yet  very  inaccurately,  since  it 
denotes  a  colonnade  continued  quite  round  a  building,  as 
in  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham  (at  least  columns 
are  there  continued  along  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the 
front),  and  the  Bourse  at  Paris ;  we  may  also  very  properly 
speak  of  the  peristyle  of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's. 

So  frtr  from   employing  pedestals  to  columns,  which 
some  have  considered  as  tbrming  as  essential  a  part  of  an 
order  as  the  entablature,  the  Greeks  placed  their  columns 
immediately  on  the  floor,  or  uppermost  step ;  the  whole 
temple  being  generally  raised  on  a  low  platform,  to  which 
the  ascent  was  usually  by  three  deep  steps,  or  gradini, 
serving  as  a  base  to  the  edifice ;  the  depth  or  the  steps  was 
not  accommodated  to  the  human  stature,  but  regulated  so 
as  to  accord  with  the  dimensions  of  the  column.     It  is, 
therefore,   conjectxired  that  either  a  sloping  platfbrm  of 
wood,  or  lesser  steps  of  the  same  material,  were  employed 
as  the  real  ascent  to  the  temple.    There  are  gradini  of  the 
above  description  to  the  portico  of  the  Glyptotheca,  at 
Munich,  where  a  flight  of  steps  is  cut  out  of  them,  leading 
up  to  the  centre  intercolumn.      The  Greeks  invariably 
placed  their  columns  singly,  never  in  pairs,  as  has  fr^ 
^uently  been  done  by  modem  architects,  and  which,  if  not 
utterly  indefensible,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  unless 
required  by  positive  necessity;  for  instance,  where  wider 
intercolumns  than  the  scale  of  the  order  will  properly 
admit  are  required,  in  which  case,  by  affi}rding  additional 
support  to  the  entablature,  coupled  columns  not  only  ex- 
cuse the  width  of  the  intervals,  but  take  away  the  air  of 
poverty  that  Would  result  firom  single  columns  placed  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other.     Coupled  columns 
are  most  of  all  ofiensivewhen  forming  a  prostyle  colon- 
nade, especiaUy  if  it  be  one  with  a  p^iiment  since  that 
disposition  approximates  so  closely  to  that  of  the  front  of 
an  antient  temple,  as  to  render  any  incongruity  the  more 
striking.    Were  it,  therefore,  on  this  account  alone,  tht» 
portico  of  the  new  palace,  St  James's  Park,  must  be  pro* 
nounced  unsatisfactory:  and  we  may  remark  that  aHhougJi 
it  has  eight  columns  in  front,  we  did  not  cite  it  as  an  octs- 
style  example,  because  the  columns  being  in  pairs,  there 
are  only  three  intercolumns ;  it  may  therefore  be  termed  & 
double  tetrastyle. 

Of  engaged  columns,  that  is,  columns  half  or  thrsa 
quarters  of  a  circle  in  plan,  and  placed  against  a  wall  as  it 
built  into  it  there  are  so  very  few  instances  in  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, that  thev  are  to  be  considered  n^erely  as  excep- 
tions. One  such  authority  for  the  use  of  half-columns  occurs 
in  the  west  front  of  the  triple  temple,  or  Erechtheion,  at 
Athens.  In  the  Italian,  or  Palladian  school,  they  prevail 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  insulated  columns.  Yet  not  only 
is  much  of  the  effect  of  the  columns  themselves  lost  but 
also  that  of  light  and  shade.  At  present  columns  are  sel- 
dom attached,  but  left  disengaged  from  the  wall  even  when 
placed  almost  in  contact  with  it  Attached  columns  have^ 
however  been  adopted  in  the  Ionic  hexastyle  of  the  river 
front  of  the  new  Fishmongers'  Hall,  London,  where,  being^ 
surmounted  by  a  pediment  they  may  be  said  to  form  a 
pseudo-portico.  But  if  something  like  the  authority  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  can  be  nleaded  in  support  of  en- 
gaged columns,  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  countenancing  a- 
barbarism  to  which  that  practice  and  the  employment  of 
wide  intercolumns  gave  rise,  namely,  that  of  making  a  break, 
in  the  entablature  above  every  column,  and  thereby  de- 
stroying the  continuous  horizontal  line  of  that  part  of  the* 
order,  and  carrying  the  vertical  ones  up  into  it  Another 
practice,  not  observed  in  any  extant  Greek  building,*  is  that 
of  supercolumniation,or  the  placing  one  order  upon  another,, 
sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  three  or  more;  the  diameter 
of  the  columns  decreasing,  and  of  course  the  width  of  the  in- 
tercolumns increasing  as  they  ascend.  Inigo  Jones's  building: 
called  the  Banqueting-house,  at  Whitehall,  aflFords  an  ox- 
ample  of  super-columniation,  together  with  one  of  engaged 
columns  and  broken  entablatures.  There  is  also  an  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  New  Palace,  London,  where  a  Corinthiaa 
order  is  placed  above  a  spurious  Grecian  Doric  without 

•  The  temple  of  Athena  AUj*.  at  Tegea,  buill  about  bo.  i83,  by  Scopaa^ 
liad.  in  the  interior,  a  Corinthian  {tUfiut  Kt^Uifi)  impoaed  upon  a  Doria 
order.  The  exterior  columns  were  lomc.  (Pauaan.,  Aread.,  e.  45.7  I«»  ♦W^ 
paaaafe  the  vonl  *i^u*f  (cotmna)  convsponda  to  lh«  nodcra  wotd  Order. 
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ber;  nor  do  dentils,  which  arc  generally  reckoned,  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  Ionic  cornice,  appear  to  have 
been  used,  except  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Consequenlly, 
unless  the  frieze  is  enriched  with  sculpture,  so  as  along  with 
the  cornice  to  produce  a  rich  ornamental  mass  above  the 
architrave,  not  only  id  the  cornice  apt  to  appear  meagre, 
but  the  whole  entablature  to  look  cold  and  naked,  even 
plainer  tlian  that  of  the  Doric  order,  and  to  oflFer  anything 
but  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  elegant  richness  of  the  capi- 
tals Itelow  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  frieze  is  loft  plain,  it 
beooraeri  almost  indisipensably  necessary  to  give  greater 
dop:h  to,  and  bestow  more  ornament  on,  the  cornice 
itself;  which  has  been  done,  by  Mr.  Gandy  Deering,  on  the 
front  of  the  beautiful  little  clmrch  in  North  Audley  Street, 
where,  besides  dentils  and  additional  mouldings,  there  is 
an  epithetidas  or  cymatium  above  the  corona,  enriched  with 
Vantliers*  heads. 

What  has  already  been  said  in  regard  to  the  pediment 
will  suffice  for  this  order  likewise,  liiere  being  no  other  dif- 
ferent e  than  what  is  occasioned  by  the  cornices  themselves. 
But  having  thus  far  explained  the  two  chief  Greek  orders 
or  styles  of  columns,  in  regard  to  columns  and  entablatures, 
we  now  proceed  to  notice  what  in  certain  situations  are 
employed  as  adequate  to,  or  substitutes  for,  columns, 
namely,  anttet  or  pilasters.  In  Italian  architecture,  pilas- 
ters are  veiy  frequently  employed  in  lieu  of  columns,  or  are 
placed  against  a  wall  to  correspond  with  a  range  of  columns 
in  front  of  it ;  their  bases  and  capitals,  too,  are  made  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  columns,  as  far  as  the  difference 
Detween  a  square  and  circular  plan  will  allow,  llie  Greeks, 
en  the  contrary,  never  employed  anto),  except  at  an  angle 
or  the  extremity  of  a  wall ;  and  instead  of  aiming  at  perfbct 
similarity,  they  purposely  gave  to  such  pilasters?,  bases  and 
antw-caps,  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  columns;  neither, 
did  they  diminish  them,  but  made  them  of  the  same  width 
above  and  below,  which  width  was  determined  by  that  of 
the  soiiit  of  the  arcliitrave,  and  was  therefore  something 
loss  than  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  but  greater 
than  the  upper  one,  since  both  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  the 
architrave  overhangs  the  upper  part  of  the  column.  Thus 
they  kept  the  antse  and  columns  quite  distinct  in  character, 
thereby  producing  variety  and  contrast  without  injury  to 
consistency.  Sometimes  the  Doric  anta  has  a  simple  kind 
tjf  moulding  and  groove  at  its  foot,  which  seems  requisite 
U)  detach  it  from  the  wall,  whereas  the  plain  foot  of  the 
coluuin  resting  on  the  pavement  or  steps  defines  itself  to 
the  eye  quite  sufficiently.  The  Doric  anta-cap  is  very 
simple,  and  its  abacus  and  other  mouldings  much  narrower 
than  those  of  the  column- capital.  If  such  were  not  the 
rnse,  the  mouldings  under  the  abacus  being  square  like 
that  member,  whose  angles  do  not  overhang  them  as  they 
do  the  circular  echinus,  the  whole  would  look  exceedingly 
clumsy  and  coarse,  and  the  capital  be  enormously  wide  in 
(•(»mp'iri«?on  with  the  anta  itself;  because  that  being  no 
broader  at  bottom  than  above,  such  capital  would  extend 
very  preposterously  far  beyond  the  line  of  the  base. 

Although  more  ornate  than  those  of  the  Doric,  Ionic 
antro-caps  differ  still  more  than  the  others  do  from  the 
<*apitals  of  their  respective  columns,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
not hiui^  whatever  answering  to  those  exceedingly  charac- 
toris'.ic  features,  the  volutes;  nevertheless  they  are  so 
stroni^ly  markod  by  the  same  style  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  mistake  them,x)r  attribute  them  to  any  other  order. 
Between  the  ba-es  of  the  ant»  and  those  of  the  columns 
there  are  very  slight  differences ;  the  chief  is  that  besides 
the  upper  torus  being  fluted  like  that  to  the  base  of  the 
column,  the  under  one  is  also  enriched,  but  by  reeding  or 
convex  mouldini^.  There  is  also  an  additional  concave 
sweep  moulding  placed  beneath  the  torus.  It  is  further  to 
be  observed  that  anta)  are  never  fluted,  as  it  generally  the 
case  with  Roman  and  Italian  pilasters  whenever  the  co- 
lumns are  so,  and  consequently  a  stronger  distinction  is  kept 
up  between  the  a'.tco  and  the  columns;  and  in  fact  the 
plane  faces  of  the  former  are  very  ill  suited  for  such  chan- 
nelling, which  wo\ild  only  produce  monotony  by  so  many 
parallel  lines  and  hollows  all  easting  the  same  shadow;  and 
least  of  all  is  the  Doric  mode  of  fluting  adapted  to  such 
^>urpose. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  this  order  we  hnvc  merely  pointed 
out  in  a  genctul  m  :nnci  ihf  Icadinj;  character istics,  without 
taking  notice  of  tlie  \e: y  numc-rous  varieties,  since  hardly 
any  two  exampliM  are  pi'ilertly  alike,  and  s«>ine  are 
strikingly  dissimilar  from  any  other.    One  of  the  most  re- 


markable is  that  of  the  internal  order  of  the  Tem|»le  <>f 
Apollo  at  BassfB,  near  Phigaleia,  in  Arcadia.  The  l-.i-<- 
which  is  altogether  different  from  the  Attic  one,  i»  of  k  ■  ^  .i : 
diameter  compared  with  the  aliaft,  which  spreads  duwii  :  • . 
it  with  a  sudden  sweep;  hardly  less  peculiar  is  the  :»i>lc  <>t 
the  fluting,  the  channels  being  very  broad  and  sliallow.  on'l 
the  fillets  very  narrow,  while  the  extremities  of  the  ohani.c-l 
are  hardly  curved  at  all,  so  that  it  seems  but  the  hr^t 
remove  fh>m  Doric  fluting.  The  capital  is  still  more  ex- 
traordinary, inasmuch  as  there  are  four  voluted  &ce» ;  a  i 
least  there  would  be,  if  the  columns  were  not  attadbed  i«> 
projecting  piers.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  hon  are  madt' 
concave,  so  that  the  volutes  turn  out  towards  the  an::  U  n 
and  are  placed  at  only  half  the  usual  distance  from  ta  ti 
other,  so  as  to  reduce  still  more  the  width  of  each  ttt««% 
else,  as  has  already  been  remaiked,  the  capital  btnuLT 
square,  it  would  be  too  bulky  for  the  column,  in  it»  deUi! 
this  capital  is  so  plain  that  it  looks  very  much  like  om* 
of  tho  earliest  essays  at  a  voluted  capital ;  nor  is  it  iropn^- 
bable  tliat  at  first  the  design  was  to  make  such  capita  U 
perfectly  sauare  like  the  Doric  abacus  and  to  prodnoe  four 
uniform  voluted  faces. 

Another  unusual  variety  is  that  of  an  Ionic  capital,  met 
with  by  Mr.  Inwood  among  some  fragments  on  the  bank> 
of  the  Ilissus,  near  Athens,  in  which  the  eye  of  the  volute 
is  remarkably  large,  and  carved  into  a  rosette.  He  ha>^ 
given  capitals  of  this  sort  to  the  columns  in  the  portico  i^t 
the  church  in  Regent-square,  London;  and  also  ver}-  riti- 
gular  bases.  As  far  as  the  columns  alone  go,  that  portiro 
is  exceedingly  well  worth  notice.  But  the  finest  modem  spe<*t- 
men  of  Athenian  Ionic  is  the  portico  of  St  Pancrss*  church. 
London  (also  by  Mr.  Inwood),  an  exquisitely  finished  ro^ty 
of  one  of  the  most  florid  specimens  oi^the  order,  that  of  i  \u* 
Erechtheion.  On  the  lateral  porches  at  the  eastern  end  tw 
has  given  an  application  of  Caryatides  or  female  columiiur 
statues  supporting  an  entablature  [Caryatidbs],  after  tho 
small  building  called  the  Pandrosium,  attached  to  oneani^U*  i  >f 
the  Erechtheion.  Other  modern  examples  of  the  Ionic  ocdi-r 
in  the  metropolis  arc,  the  India  House,  which  is  more  Asiatic 
Ionic  than  Athenian;  tho  portico  of  Hanover  Cbapc»U 
Regent-street,  also  Asiatic,  bemg  after  the  order  of  Miiier\  a 
Polias  at  Priene,  and  which  exhibits  also  the  singularly 
formed  Ionic  base;  the  New  Postrofiice;  the  Uni%'erMty 
Club-house ;  the  Law  Institution,  Ghanoery-lane ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  portico  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  LinculnV 
inn-fields,  as  lately  perfected  by  Mr.  Bwrry.  This  last 
mentioned  is  after  the  small  temple  on  the  llissus»  so  di*- 
servedly  admired  for  the  bold  and  graoefiil  simplicity  of  its 
contours  and  proportions. 

In  regard  to  iniercohanmaiion,  or  the  distances  at  which 
columns  are  placed  from  each  other,  and  upon  which  $^i 
much  of  their  effect  depends,  it  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  in  the  Doric  order  this  is  regulated  by  the  triglypb^, 
and  that  monotriglyphic  intercolumniation  maybeconM- 
dered  as  the  extreme  of  pycnostyle  (thickly  setX  as  it  will 
sometimes  occasion  the  columns  to  be  less  than  a  diamt- ti*r 
and  a  half  apart,  the  limits  assigned  to  pyenostvle.  But 
this  of  couRe  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
metopes  and  triglyphs  bear  to  the  lower  diameter  of  the 
columns.  That  such  very  close  arrangement  should  be  cm- 
ployed  for  the  most  soUd  of  the  orders,  would  almost  appi'ar 
an  incongruity;  yet  it  should  be  observed  Uiat  in  tcml\:\ 
this  arrangement  is  not  so  close  as  it  appears  to  be  «h(*u 
expressed  by  the  proportion  which  the  foot  of  the  column 
bears  to  the  intercolumn,  because  the  shafts  taper  eo  murli 
that  what  would  be  an  inter-column  of  less  than  adiame:er 
and  a  half  below,  would  be  two  of  the  upper  diameters,  or 
more,  above.  The  second  mode  is  termed  tyHfU^  or  t««> 
diameters  apart;  the  third  etutyle,  or  two  and  a  quaiicr ; 
the  fourth  aiastyle,  or  three  diameters;  and,  lastly,  artm- 
styl^,  or  four  or  more  diameters.  But  the  precise  spaces 
thus  laid  down  do  not  seem  to  have  been  adncred  to;  and 
tho  Greeks,  who  seem  never  to  have  worked  according  ttt 
fixed  rules,  although  precise  rules  have  been  sinee  laid 
down  from  their  works,  seem  to  have  aUowed  themaeWe* 
any  intermediate  interval  from  a  diameter  and  a  quarter  ta 
two  diameters,  which  they  rarely  exceeded,  except  when 
particular  circumstances  required  it,  and  when  the  columns 
themselves  were  so  small,  that  had  they  not  been  more 
than  two  diameters  apart,  the  interoolurons  would  ha^e 
been  inconveniently  narrow.  When  the  columns  are  pve- 
nostyle  or  less  than  two  diameters  apart,  they  produee  nrh- 
ness  not  only  by  their  increased  number  in  a  giren 
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int  of  these  hat  been  copied  in  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's, 
which,  with  its  elevated  pediment  and  wide  intercolmnns, 
eoDTevt  sufficient  idea  of  the  Roman  style  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  shown  in  the  adjacent 
poKico  of  the  National  Gtllerv.  The  second,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  richest  specimens  known  to  us,  may  be  seen  in 
the  •  Roard  of  Trade,'  at  the  corner  of  Downing  Street, 
Lnndon ;  and  the  third,  which  is  an  exceedingly  remark- 
able variety,  is  that  employed  in  the  Bank  of  Bngland, 
where  it  was  first  introducea.  Bince  then  it  has  been  em- 
ployed by  different  architects,  as  in  the  new  building  of  St 
Paul's  School ;  and  what  is  called  the  Kemble  Tavern,  at 
the  north  end  of  Dow  Street :  in  both  which  instances  it  is 
tuVty  enriched  according  to  the  original. 

Tne  Roman  Doric  and  Ionic,  ofwhich  there  are  but  row 
examples  extant,  are  both  so  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
Gredan  originals,  that  they  may  well  be  termed  deprava- 
tions of  them*  Snch  as  they  are,  however,  they  hav^  been 
adopted  and  systematized  by  the  Italians,  who  nave  lihiited 
diiference  of  character  almost  entirely  to  difference  of  orna- 
ment, there  being  very  little  distinction  between  them  in  re- 
gard to  the  form  of  the  column,  and  the  relative  proportion 
between  that  and  the  entablature.  Compared  with  the 
Grecian^  the  Roman  or  Italian  Doric  looks  attenuated ;  the 
capital  is  reduced  in  bulk,  and  its  ovale  is  but  an  insigni- 
ficant substitute  tor  the  €h*eek  echinus.  The  character  and 
proportions  of  the  entablature  are  as  much  altered  as  those 
of  tne  column,  and  the  cornice  made  considerably  lighter,  a 
shallow  corona  being  substituted  for  the  Greek  one,  and  ad- 
ditional mouldings  introduced  beneath  it.  The  Ionic  has 
been  equally  deteriorated  by  the  Romans  and  their  Italian 
followers ;  especially  in  the  capital,  the  volutes  of  which  are 
exceedingly  small,  and  not  only  insignificant  in  size,  but 
harfth  and  devoid  of  grace,  harmony,  and  variety,  in  their 
forms.  Scamozzi  and  many  other  modem  architects  have 
placed  (he  volutes  diagonally,  after  the  manner  of  the 
angular  volute  in  the  extreme  columns  of  a  portioo ;  but 
the  contours  themselves  are  so  inelegant,  that  the  effect  is 
very  different  in  one  case  from  what  it  is  in  the  other. 
Modern  architeets  have,  again,  very  frequently  employed 
for  this  order  a  convex  or  pulvinated  frieze,  as  it  is  called, 
which  has  no  propriety,  ana  little  more  of  beauty  to  recom- 
mend it :  an  instance  of  such  frieze,  as  well  of  the  Italian 
lonie  generally,  and  its  defects  above  noticed,  oeeurs  in  the 
Baoquetinf^  House,  Whitehall,  a  work  once  extolled  as  a 
cbef-d'oBuvre  of  architecture,  but  now  regarded  rather  as  a 
enrieaity. 

Of  what  is  called  the  Tuscan  order,  there  are  no  au- 
thentio  examples  to  enable  us  to  decide  what  it  really  was ; 
but  as  kud  down  by  writers  of  the  Italian  architectural 
aelK>ols,  it  is  no  more  than  a  simpler  variety  of  the  Doric, 
with  unflute'l  columns,  and  without  triglyphs.  The  absence 
of  the  latter  distinguishes,  not  very  favourably,  the  en- 
tablature of  the  lower  order  in  the  New  Buckingham 
Palaee ;  eonsequently,  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made  at  aU, 
that  example  may  as  justly  be  termed  Tuscan  as  Doric. 
The  portico  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  professes  to  be 
Tuscan,  and  answers  very  well  to  the  idea  of  not  only  a 
plainer,  but  a  more  rude  and  unpolished  Doric,  not  other- 
wise distinct  from  that  style  than  as  being  less  mature  and 
complete.  Or,  if  the  degree  of  dissimilarity  observable  be- 
tween the  two  justifies  the  distinction  claimed  for  the 
Tuscan,  or  untriglyphed  Doric,  we  ought  in  consistency  to 
invent  some  specific  appellation  for  the  Italian  vduted  order 
with  a  pulvinated  frieze,  which  bears  no  more  than  a  no- 
n^ial  affinity  to  that  of  the  Erechtheion. 

If  the  R<»nans  deteriorated  the  two  Greek  orders,  and 
brought  to  perfection  a  third,  of  which  we  meet  with  little 
more  than  the  rudiments  (as  contained  in  ft^aged  capitals) 
among  Grecian  remains,  they  likewise,  by  their  extensive 
application  of  the  arch,  materiallv  altered  the  system  of 
buflding,  and  obtained  greater  variety,  though  generally  at 
the  expense  of  consistency.  Columns  frequently  became 
DO  mote  than  ornaments  attached  to  the  fiice  of  piers  which 
support  arches;  whfle  the  introduction  of  successive  tiers 
of  arches  led  to  the  practice  of  mpercolummaHon  (or 
pbeing  order  over  order).  The  arch,  again,  was  employed, 
not  merely  to  cover  apertures  in  walls,  but  was  u^ed  con- 
tifittou^  between  two  walls,  so  as  to  form  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
whether  groined  or  semicircular.  If  the  area  to  be  so  co- 
vered was  large  and  of  square  proportions,  the  walls  and 
vttuH  Wd^  then  made  circular  in  plan,  wherebv  the  latter 
I  •  4a«M.   VTheiher  ih«  Reoiaaa  tovented  or  bor- 


rowed the  arch  is  a  point  we  have  not  room  toexamine,  and 
one  which,  even  if  it  could  be  settled  beyond  all  doubt 
would  be  only  barren  information ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  use  of  it  enabled  them  to  erect  works  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  that  too  chiefly  with  brick :  and  it  likewise  led  to 
the  adoption  of  circular  forms  m  plans,  combined  with 
square  ones,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  variety  and  com- 
plexity in  which  Greek  structures  are  utterly  deficient 

The  arch,  if  at  all  decorated,  springs  ftt)m  a  kind  of 
capital  crowning  the  piers,  termed  impost  mouldings ;  and 
its  archivolt  or  external  focing  is  fashioned  like  that  of  the 
architrave  of  the  order  itself,  if  there  be  any.  The  vertex 
of  the  arch  has  usually  a  projecting  key-stone,  which  is  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  a  large  console  supporting  the  hori- 
zontal architrave  rest^  upon,  and  is  so  fiir  to  be  considered 
as  performing  the  office  of  a  column.  Instead  of  piers, 
columns  alone  are  sometimes  employed,  the  arch  springing 
either  immediately  fttmi  their  capitals,  or  from  a  square 
block  made  to  resemble  a  detached  piece  of  entablature 
(as  in  the  interior  of  St  Martin's,  and  many  of  Wren's 
churches) ;  which  latter  mode  is  of  the  two  by  nr  the  more 
objectionable,  because,  in  addition  to  the  mcongruity  of 
turning  arches  upon  columns,  it  renders  the  misapplication 
inore  evident  by  showing  in  a  mutilated  and  disconnected 
form  what  should  be  the  proper  horizontal  portion  of  the 
order.  Besides  which,  wnatever  is  thus  placed  between 
the  spring  of  the  arch  and  the  column  is  necessarily  so 
much  taken  from  the  height  of  the  latter,  and  operates 
again  disadvantajg;eou^  by  reducing  the  diameter  of  the 
c^umns,  and  widening  the  space  between  them. 

Roman  Aowm  were  generally  hemispherical,  and  made 
to  appear  much  less  thm  that  externally;  whereas  the 
ItaUans  and  other  modems  have  not  only  affected  greater 
loftiness  of  eonteur,  but  have  ustmlly  elevated  the  whole  dome 
upon  a  circular  basis  termed  its  tambour,  sometimes  of 
greater  altitude  than  the  dome  itself.  The  tambour  of  that 
of  St.  Paurs  eonsists  of  a  CorinUiian  peristyle,  surmounted  by 
a  balustrade,  besides  whieh  there  is  a  lofty  attic  with  windows. 

In  themselves  both  ttie  dome  and  arch  are  beautifhl  fea- 
tures, and  if  discreetly  and  tastefhlly  applied,  do  not  at  all 
contravene  with  the  character  of  Greek  architecture,  unless 
that  style  is  to  be  ecmfined  to  the  mere  temple  ftmn,  instead 
of  being  extended  by  what  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  Greeks 
themselves  would  have  availed  themselves  of  had  they  been 
acquainted  with  them.  The  exceedingly  beautifUl  dome  of 
the  London  Universi^  pro? es  that  such  feature  may  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  a  pure  €hreek  style.  In  regard  to 
the  arch,  it  is  certainly  inapplicable  to  mere  doorways  and 
windows :  and  the  two  tiers  of  arches  behind  the  columns 
greatly  impair  the  effect  of  the  Bourse  at  Pferis ;  yet  where 
unusually  spacious  openings  are  required,  it  may  be  apphed 
so  as  to  be  at  once  beautinil  and  appropriate. 
.  In  adopting  the  Roman  orders,  the  Italians  reduced 
them  to  strict  mechanical  ndes,  making  a  merit  of  adher- 
ing to  one  invariable  set  of  proportions  for  each ;  yet  this 
has  not  prevented  them  fhmi  innovating  without  scruple. 
NotwitManding,  too,  their  professed  abhorrence  of  the 
caprices  and  anomalies  of  the  (Gothic  style,  they  have  fire- 
quently  indulged  in  foncies  the  most  grotesque,  such  as 
curvilinear,  broken  or  twisted  pediments,  clusteredpilasters, 
broken  entablatures,  lofty  pedestals,  columns  witn  square 
blocks  on  their  shafts,  &c.,  together  with  much  tasteless 
ornament  so  applied  as  either  to  be  insignificant  or  to  pro- 
duce only  confusion.  As  a  sample  of  such  vitiated  taste, 
we  may  refer  to  Gibbs's  C!hurch  in  the  Strand,  near  Somerset 
House,  and  also  to  Temple  Bar.  Somerset  House  itself,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibits  some  of  the  best  features  of  the 
Italian  style,  tolerably  free  from  its  alloy;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  where  a  number  of  windows  are  required,  that 
they  necessarily  characterize  the  composition  frill  as  much 
as  anything  else.  The  Italian  style  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  if,  while  we  reject  its  solecisms  and  viees,  we  not  merely 
nnAopi  what  is  good  in  it,  but  improve  its  detail  from  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  sources.  What  it  is  capable  of  effecting 
without  employing  any  of  the  orders,  is  Mown  by  the  Tra- 
vellers' Club  House,  Pall-Mall,  which  is  stamped  by  a 
simple  and  unpretending  elegance,  far  preferable  to  many 
bala  and  insipid  imitations  of  Greek  architecture,  where 
the  resemblance  extends  no  ferther  than  to  the  columns. 
Having  thus  far  explained  the  scheme  of  columnar  archi- 
tecture as  originjdly  practised  by  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards successively  altered  by  toe  Romans  and  modem 
Italians,  we  mnsi  leave  th^  reM^r  ^bo  is  desiroua  of  fiiW^ 
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tfiidfplMi  or  any  diviflioB  of  arohitnve  and  fticso;  thero  ia 

still  another  in  the  recently  ere<sted  At]aa'Aa«uranceOffice» 
Cheapside. 

Although  the  name  itself  would  leem  to  show  the  con- 
trary, Grecian  architecture  affords  no  precedent  for  what  is 
termed  an  Attic  order,  that  is,  a  series  of  dwarf  pilasters 
crowned  by  a  cornice ;  and  balustrades  also  are  ox  modem 
invention.  The  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  ancient  exam- 
ples, and  that  of  exceedingly  tare  occurrence,  is  a  low  and 
plain  unbroken  podium,  or  parapet,  that  is,  without 
pilasters  or  other  projections,  above  the  cornice  of  a 
building.  Par  from  attempting  to  conceal  the  roo£i  of  their 
temples,  the  Greeks  not  only  made  them  very  oonsoicuous 
in  the  outline  of  the  pediments,  but  bestowed  muon  deco- 
ration on  them,  ornamenting  Uie  ridges  and  tiles,  and 
placing  a  series  of  aniefixte^  or  enriched  front  tiles,  above 
the  cornice  alons  the  sides  of  the  building.  This  species  of 
embellishment  has  been  adopted  in  the  church  of  St 
Pancras ;  which  structure  also  affords  beautifvd  and  correct 
specimens  of  Grecian  doors  and  windows.  The  latter, 
which  are  copied  from  those  of  the  Tennjle*  of  Minerva 
Polias,  forming  the  western  portion  of  the  Erechtbeion,  are 
almost  the  sole  extant  type  in  Grecian  architecture  for  such 
apertures.  They  are  surrounded  bv  a  moulded-  architrave, 
and  the  jambs  incline  towards  each  other,  soithat  the  aper- 
ture of  the  window  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  top  than 
at  bottom.  This  peculiarity  may  have  arisen  from  tne  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  single  stones  for  the  lintel  or  upper 
architrave,  wide  enough  to  extend  over  an  aperture  eauaf  to 
the  sill  of  the  window ;  yet  it  may  also  have  been  auopted 
entirely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  with  the  view  of  both  pro- 
ducing a  contrast  between  the  sloping  outline  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  vortical  lines  of  the  walls  and  anto);  and 
an  accordance  with  the  tapering  form  of  the  columns.  What 
serves  to  countenance  this  last  idea  is,  that  we  find  the  same 
principle  observed  hero  as  in  the  column  itself,  namely,  that 
of  restoring  at  the  summit  what  had  been  lost  by  diminu- 
tion upwards  }  for  as  the  capital  spreads  out  as  wide  as  the 
base  of  the  column,  so  is  the  upper  horizontal  lintel  made 
as  wide  as  tlie  bill  of  the  window,  by  means  of  a  break 
towards  the  top  of  the  side  architraves  (technically  called  a 
i^neej,  so  that  toe  architrave  expands  there  to  the  width  of 
the  sill.  These  remarks  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  par- 
take of  a  minuteness  inconsistent  with  so  brief  a  sketch  as 
this,  where  many  things  generally  noticed  in  similar  articles 
are  entirely  pasi^ed  over ;  yot  although  it  is  not  professed 
here  to  teach  much,  wc  are  anxious  to  teach  that  little 
well,  and  to  lead  the  reader  to  examine  and  reason  upon 
what  he  sees.  By  doing  this  at  the  outset  of  his  studies, 
lie  will  be  far  better  prepared  to  pursue  them  with  satis- 
faction, than  he  would  be  by  having  presented  to  him  a  dry 
statement  of  more  numerous  particulars,  which  would  tend 
only  to  confuse,  and  may  therefore  very  well  be  reserved 
until  he  shall  have  obtained  such  general  insight  into  the 
subject  as  it  i*  our  object  here  to  supply  him  with. 

The  doorways  of  Grecian  temples  were  made  lofty  and 
spacious,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  rendering  them  important 
arcliitectural  features,  but  aUo  because  the  light  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  cclla,  or  interior  fane,  usudly  of  small 
dimensions  compared  with  the  general  structure,  through  the 
entrance.  Almost  the  only  instance  of  windows  iu  such 
structures  is  that  above  mentioned,  and  consequently  the 
interior  was  imperfectly  lighted,  unless  the  temple  it- 
self was  of  the  kind  denominated  hypajthral,  that  is, 
exposed  to  the  sky  (as  was  the  Parthenon),  the  centre 
portion  being  left  unroofed,  with  merely  a  covered  colon- 
nade, or  portico  around  it,  above  whose  columns  were 
others  forming  a  smaller  order ;  for,  as  such  inner  peristyle 
consisted  of  columns  less  in  diameter  and  height  than 
those  of  th«  exterior  one,  the  additional  tier  was  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  neater  altitude  occasioned  by  the  slope  of  the 
external  roor  above  them.  Like  the  windows,  Grecian 
doorways  were  sometimes  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom, 
and  were  embellished  conformably  to  the  character  of  the 
building.  One  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  is  that  of 
^  division  of  the  Erechtbeion,  called  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  copied  in  the  central  doorway  of  St.  Pan- 
eras.  Besides  the  architrave  around  the  aperture,  there  is 
aa  outer  border  decorated  with  circular  ornaments  termed 
paters ;  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  beautiful  corona 
and  highly  enriched  cymatium,  forming  together  a  cornice 
supported  on  consoles  (scroll-like  brackets). 

Imco  waa  aevai  omo  tbaa  one  doorway  within  the 


portieoi  or  jfKfOMo^  of  a  temple;  of  cooneb  tinaeoom* 
panied  by  windows,  which,  in  such  a  situation,  ahould  be 
carefully  avoided.  If  there  is  more  than  a  sing^  lar&^^e 
aperture  behind  the  columns,  it  produces  not  only  cou- 
fusion,  but  a  crowded  appearance  on  a  surfiice  where 
breadth  and  repose  are  especially  retjuisite.  How  superior 
the  effect  is  of  a  single  doorway  within  a  portico,  or  at  roost 
a  principal  doorway  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it, 
must  be  felt  by  every  one  who  compares  the  porticos  of  tho 
London  University,  the  Post  Office,  St.  Pancras  Church, 
and  the  Colosseum,  with  those  of  St  Martin's,  the  Collcsce 
of  Physicians,  the  Law  Institution,  and,  indeed,  almost 
eveiT  other. 

Though  the  small  structure  at  Athens,  called  the  Choragir 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  (copied  in  the  belfry  of  St,  Phiiip^s 
Chapel,  Regent  Street),  ftirnishes  one  of  the  meet  exqui- 
sitely designed  examples  of  the  Corinthian  or  ibliag4Ml- 
capital  order  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  Is  almost  a  soli- 
tary extant  instance  of  the  applicatfon  of  it  bv  the  Greeks ; 
unless  we  choose  to  reckon  as  such  the  capitals  of  the  small 
columns  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  porch  at  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  and  which  have  merely  a  single  row  of  leaves 
athottom.    It  is  true  that  some  magnifioent  edifices  be- 
longing to  this  order,  such  a^  the  Temple  ti^  Jupiter 
*01ympius  at  Athens,  were  erected  in  Greece;  but  they 
belong  to  a  later  period,  after  the  order  had  been  exten- 
sively employed  bv  the  Romans,  who,  whether  its  origina- 
tors or  not,  brought  it  to  perfection  as  a  distinct  style :  for 
although  various  single  capitals  ornamented  with  foliage 
have  been  discovered  among  Grecian  remains,  they  are  ae 
dissimilar  from  the  Corinthian  style  as  are  the  degenerate 
imitations  of  such  capitals  which  occur  in  Lombardic  and 
Norman  architecture.   That  the  Romans,  with  whose  tasto 
for  magnificence  this  florid  species  of  capital  well  accorded, 
succeeded   in  establishing  a  style  comprehending  many 
varieties  of  it,  expressive  of  different  decrees  of  character 
up  to  the  most  luxuriant  richness,  is  eviaent  from  the  ex- 
amples they  have  left,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  dLstm- 
guished  by  some  peculiarity,  although  they  all  agree  in 
certain  leading  points.    The  average  height  of  the  column 
is  ten  diameters;  yet  the  capitals  and  bases  being  pn>ixir- 
tionably  deeper,  the  shaft  itself  is  not  much  more  tnan 
eight  diameters.    The  capital  is  composed  of  two  rows  i^f 
leaves  (generally  those  termed  acanthus),  those  of  the  up^wr 
row  springing  up  from  between  the  lower  ones.    There  are 
eight  leaves  in  each  row,  so  arranged  that  one  of  the  upper 
ones  accords  with  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  abacu^ ; 
and  from  the   sides  of  this  centre-leaf  spring  out  oilier 
leaves,  whence  emerge  the  helices  or  nrirals,  placed  dia- 
gonally to  support  the  extremities  of  tne  abacus,  besict<«« 
lesser  spirals  which  meet,  and  sometimes  intertwine  each 
other  above  each  middle  leaf.    The  abacus  itself,  which  ts 
peculiar  to  this  order,  may  be  described  as  souare  In  its 
general  plan,  but  having  its  sides  made  somewbat  conca\o, 
so  as  to  CMTSQ  out  towards  the  angles,  yet  not  overhang  the 
body  of  the  capital.    Tlius  not  only  is  extcfnt  given  without 
heaviness,  but  a  most  pleasing  contrast  is  produced  between 
the  convex  surface  of  the  column  and  the  concave  sides  of  the 
abacus.    The  angular  helices  were  sometimes  so  enlarged 
as  to  assume  the  form  of  Ionic  volutes  placed  diagoniUly. 
This  kind  of  capital  is  termed  Composite,  and  has  been 
reckoned  to  constitute  a  distinct  order,  yet  very  improperly, 
since  it  does  not  affect  the  general  character  and  proportions 
of  the  whole  ordinance ;  and  if  a  specific  name  is  to  be  as- 
signed to  each  variety,  which  is  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a 
class  by  itself^  we  shall  have  abnost  as  many  orders  as 
there  are  autient  examples.    Even  the  circumstance  of  the 
shaft  being  fluted  or  plain,  which  occasions  a  more  obvious 
dissimilarity  than  that  obsenable  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  capitals,  ought  to  occasion  a  formal  distinction. 

Tho  Ck)rinthian  entablature  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
Ionic,  except  in  the  cornice  being  made  richer  and  deepec^ 
and  the  number  of  its  members  increased,  in  order  to  har- 
monize with  the  deeper  capital  of  the  columns.  One  i^  the 
features  peculiar  to  it  is  tne  series  of  modlllions  or  small 
brackets  supporting  the  corona,  besides  which  there  are 
frequently  denfils  also;  sometimes  again  both  are  omitted, 
although  there  is  much  ornament  in  other  respects.  Indeed, 
the  examples  of  this  order  vary  so  much,  not  in  their  cor- 
nices alone,  but  numerous  other  particulars,  that  we  cannot 
refer  to  them  here,  and  shall  therefore  mention  only  the 
three  principal  ones,  viz.,  the  Corinthian  of  the  Panthenn 
at  Rome,  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  the  Temple  at  TivoU.  TIm 
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dsQjJCftAf  admiralty,  and  the  4)  per  cent  duties,  shall  he  naid 
into  the  exchequer  for^  the  use  of  the  public.  His  Ma- 
jeaty  also  retains  the  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster 
andf  Cornwall,  which  are  considered  to  be  the  hereditary 
mvcnues,  not  of  the  crown,  but  of  the  dukedoms  of  Lan- 
caster and  of  Cornwall ;  the  former  of  which  is  perma- 
nently annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the  latter  belongs  to 
the  crown  when  there  is  no  Prince  of  Wales.  No  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  these  revenues  has  ever  been  laid 
before  Parliament;  but  it  is  understood  not  to  be  con- 
siderable. In  his  speech  on  the  Economical  Reform  in 
17S0,  Mr.  Burke  said,  'Everyone  of  those  pnncipalities 
has  the  appearance  of  a  kingdom,  for  the  jurismction  over  a 
few  private  estates ;  and  the  formality  and  charge  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  for  collecting  the  rents  of  a 
eountxy  squire.  Cornwall  is  the  best  of  Uiem ;  but  when 
you  compare  the  charge  with  the  receipt,  you  will  find  that 
It  fUmisnes  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Duchy 
and  Coimty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  do  not  yield,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  4000/.  a 
year  dear,  to  the  crown.  As  to  Wales,  and  the  county 
palatine  of  Chester,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  their  pro- 
ductive exchequer  yields  any  returns  at  all.'  •  There  is  no 
real  reduction  in  this  arrangement,'  says  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
(*  on  Financial  Reform,'  4th  edit.,  p.  205),  '  below  the 
grant  to  his  late  Majesty ;  for  whatever  appears  to  be  a  re- 
duction, has  been  produced  by  a  transfer  of  charge  from 
one  head  to  another  of  the  old  civil  list.  The  chief  dif- 
feronce  in  this  arrangement  from  the  former  consists  in  the 
transfer  of  about  460,000/.  a  year  from  the  civil-list  to  the 
consolidated  i\md,  and  in  providing  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  pensions  to  75,000/.  a  year.'  It  is  evident  from 
this  account,  that  what  is  now  called  the  civil-list  has  no 
proper  claim  to  that  title.  (See  Sir  John  Sinclair's  History 
qf  iKe  Revenue ;  Colquhoun's  Wealthy  ^c,  qf  the  Britiih 
Empire;  Sir  H.  Pamell  on  Financial  Reform;  and  Re- 
ports of  Committees  of  the  fiouse  of  Commons  in  1802, 
1803,  1804,  1808,  1812,  1813,- 1815,  1819,  and' 1831.) 

CIVILIZATION.  The  maiority  of  mankind  pay  an  ha- 
bitual veneratioh  to  words,  and  this  species  of  adoration  is 
not  exempt  from  fanaticism.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  men  who  would  willinglv  suiTer  any  privations  and 
tortures,  and  e\-en  death,  for  the  sake  of  certain  words.  If 
Tou  tell  them  (what  indeed  few  peoi>le  seem  to  compre- 
nend)  that  words  are  but  signs  which  give  consistency 
and  permanence  to  our  ideas,  and  if  you  ask  them  what 
the  ideas  are  which  these  words  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
in  their  conversation  or  writings  are  designed  to  express, 
you  may  be  convinced  that  the  art  of  speaking  with  pro- 
priety ia,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  inseparable  from 
the  art  of  thinking  correctly,  and  that  it  is  almost  always 
lur  want  of  attaching  the  same  ideas  to  the  same  words 
that  men  misunderstand  each  other,  dispute,  and  sometimes 
come  to  blows. 

The  words  civilization,  education,  and  religion,  with  a 
multitude  of  others,  are  among  those  expressions  which  are 
so  often  used  without  any  clear,  definite,  or  precise  ideas 
being  attached  to  them ;  yet  there  are  no  words  that  re- 
quire to  be  more  thoroughly  analyzed. 

The  meaning  of  a  word  is  often  formed  by  degrees,  and 
in  oonnexioR  with  fects  and  obsecration.  As  soon  as  a 
particiilar  feet  presents  itself  to  our  notice  which  appears 
to  have  a  specific  relation  to  a  known  term,  it  becomes 
immediately  incorporated  with  it ;  and  hence  the  meaning 
of  every  term  gradually  extends  itself,  and  finally  embraces 
all  the  various  fiiets  and  ideas  which  seem  properly  to 
belong  to  it.  On  this  account,  there  is  more  depth  as  well 
ai  correctness  and  accuracy  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  glean- 
ing of  comolex  terms  thjin  in  any  definitions  which  can 
be  given  of  ^em,  notwithstanding  the  Utter  may  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  more  strict  and  precise.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  scientific  definitions  are  much  too  narrow,  and 
owing  to  this  circumstance  they  are  in  reality  fr^uently 
k»  exact  than  the  popular  meaning  which  is  given  to 
terms ;  it  is  therefore  m  its  pooular  and  ordinary  signifi- 
cation that  we  must  seek  for  the  various  ideas  that  are 
iacloded  in  the  term  Civilization. 

Now,  the  first  feet  which  this  word  seems  to  wry  with 
it  (and  many  proofs  of  it  could  easily  be  given)  is  that  of 
1  progressive  movement,  of  a  flrradual  development,  and  a 
tendency  to  amelioration  or  perfection.  It  always  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  community  which  is  advancing^,  not  in  disorder 
or  without  design,  rule,  or  guide,  but  cautiously,  methodi- . 


cally,  and  with  distinct  and  dear  views  of  the  objects  which 
it  seeks  to  attain;  progrew,  continual  improvement,  ad- 
vancement towards  perfection  (although  the  latter  is  c^)- 
viously  unattainable  by  man),  is  therefore  the  fundamental 
idea  contained  in  our  notion  of  the  term  Civilization. 

Then  as  to  this  progress,  improvement,  and  gradual  ad- 
vancement, to  what  do  they  apply  ?  The  very  etymology 
of  the  word  answers  the  question  in  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfectory  manner.  From  this  we  learn  that  it  does  not 
contemplate  the  actual  niunber,  power,  or  wealth  of  a 
people,  but  their  ctvi/. condition,  their  social  relations,  and 
mtercourse  with  each  other.  Such  then  is  the  first  im- 
pression which  arises  in  our  mind  when  we  pronounce  the 
word  Civilization.  It  seems  to  represent  to  us  at  once 
the  greatest  activity  and  the  best  possible  orj^ization  of 
society ;  so  as  to  be  productive  of  a  continual  increase,  and 
of  a  more  equable  distribution  of  its  wealth  and  power 
amon^  its  members,  whereby  their  absolute  and  relative 
condition  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  improvement. 

But  is  this  all  ?  Does  this  explanation  exhaust  the  entire 
and  full  meaning  of  the  word?  Does  it  contain  nothing 
beyond  this  ?  It  is  as  though  we  were  to  ask  whether  the 
human  race  were  no  more  than  a  vast  ant-hill,  a  commu- 
nity bent  upon  nothine  but  mere  order  and  the  supply  of 
its  physical  wants ;  and  where,  in  proportion  as  the  kbours 
were  great  and  thp  results  of  them  fairly  apportioned,  the 
desired  end  was  fully  accomplished. 

Now  ^eat  as  is  the  tofluence  wliich  a  well-planned 
organization  of  civil  society  must  necessarily  have  upon  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  the  term  Civilization  seems 
to  convey  something  still  more  extensive,  more  full  and 
complete,  and  of  a  .more  elevated  and  di^fied  character, 
than  the  mere  perfection  of  the  social  relations,  as  a  matter 
of  order  and  arrangement  In  this  other  aspect  of  the 
word  it  embraces  tljie  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  of  man,  of  his  feelings,  his  propensities,  his 
natural  capacities,  his  tastes,  and^is  ideas. 

But  here  we  touch  upon  the  question  of  education,  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  civilization,  which  is  talked  of  and 
lauded  by  all,  though  in  reality  understood  by  few. 

Education,  which  is  the  result  of  a  well-ordered  social 
arrangement,  and  also  its  perfector  and  conservator,  an 
education  which  shall  give  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity the  best  opportunities  for  developing  the  whole  of 
his  faculties,  is  the  end  which  civilization,  or  a  society  jn 
a  state  of  continued  progress,  must  always  have  in  view. 
But  this  subject  requires  a  separate  and  a  much  m6re  ex- 
tensive investigation. 

The  fundamental  ideas,  then,  contained  in  the  word  Civil- 
ization are — the  continual  advancement  of  the  society  in 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  the  improvement  of  the.  man  in 
his  individual  capacity. 

When  the  one  proceeds  without  the  other,  it  is  imme- 
diately felt  that  there  is  something  incomplete  and  wanting. 
The  mere  increase  of  national  wealth,  unaccompanied  by 
a  coiresponding  knowl^ge  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  seems  to*  be  a  state  of  things  premature  as  to 
its  existence,  uncertain  in  its  duration,  ana  insecure  as  to 
its  stability.  We  are  unacq^uainted  with  the  causes  of  its 
origin,  »the  principles  to  which  it  can  be  traced,  and  what 
hopes  we  may  form  of  its  continuance.  .  We  wbh  to  per- 
suade ourselvas  that  Uiis  prosperity  will  not  be  limited  to  a 
few  generations,  or  to  a  particular  people  or  country,  but 
that  it  will  gradually  spread,  and  finally  become  the  inhe- 
ritance of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  And  yet  what  rational 
expectation  can  we  entertain  of  such  a  state  of  things 'be- 
coming universal  ?  It  is  only  by  means  of  education,  con- 
ducted upon  right  principles,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  see 
true  national  prosperity  attained,  and  rendered  permanent. 
The  development  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  cultivation  of  the  indus- 
trious arts ;  united,  they  form  the  great  engine  for  civilizing 
the  world. 

In  fact,  without  the  umon  of  these  two  elements,  civi- 
lization would  stop  half  way ;  mere  external  advantages 
are  liable  to  be  lost  or  abused  without  the  aid  of  those 
more  refined  and  exalted  studies  which  tend  to  improve 
the  mind,  and  call  forth  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
heart.  In  a  word,  civilization  consists  in  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  society  considered  as  a  whole,  and  of 
all  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is  composed. 

CI'VITA,  an  Italian  appellation  derived  from  the  Latin 
civitas,  *  a  town,*  forms  part  of  the  name  of  several  Italian 
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'nformation,  to  consult  such  woi4ls  as  those  of  Stuart,  and 
the  edition  of  Chambers,  by  Gwilt.  The  two  small  volumes 
on  Fompeii  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge 
will  also  supply  much  information  relative  to  the  public  and 
private  architecture  of  the  antients;  and  there  is  much  also, 
both  artisiical  and  practical,  in  Loudon's  'Encyclopaedia 
of  Architecture.'  We  have  not  attempted  to  give  any 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  art,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
not  even  mentioned  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  reserved 
for  a  separate  article.  For  representations  and  other  details 
of  the  orders,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Column,  and  other 
terms  are  explained  as  they  occur  in  alphabetical  order. 

CIVIL  LAW.  This  term  is  used  in  different  senses. 
The  Romans  understood  by  the  expression,  'jus  civile,' 
the  law,  '  quod  quisque  populus  sibi  constituit.'  Therefore 
in  this  Roman  sense  civil  law  may  be  defined  to  be  the 
law  of  any  particular  nation  or  state.  In  place  of  this  ori- 
ginal and  proper  signification  of  the  term,  the  expression 
'  municipal  law'  has  very  inappropriately  been  used  by  some 
English  writers ;  and  civil  law,  in  a  more  restrained  sense, 
now  signifies  the  law  of  the  antient  Romans.  [Roman 
Law.]  The  term  Civil  law  (the  French  droit  civil,  the 
German  Civil-Recht)  is  still  used,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  another  and  Umited  sense,  to  denote 
the  law  given  by  the  competent  power  of  the  state  for  re- 
gulating the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  citizens 
or  subjects  as  private  persons ;  hence  the  expression  '  Civil 
Code'  {code  civil),  and  among  the  Germans,  civil,  or 
biirgerliches  Gesetzhuch,  [Codification.]  German  law- 
yers therefore  say  that  civil  law  is  a  part  of  private  law 
iprivat-recht).  In  this  sense  civil  law  is  opposed  to  4)ther 
branches  of  law,  as  for  example,  to  criminBl  law,  ecclesias- 
tical law,  &c 

CIVIL  LIST,  as  the  words  imply,  was  formerly  the 
name  given  to  the  list  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  or  of  all  the  heads  of  public  ex- 
penditure, excepting  those  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
other  military  aepartments.  Originally  in  this  country  all 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  Xhe  military  expenses  not 
excepted,  were  comprehended  in  one  general  list,  and 
defrayed  out  of  what  was  called  the  royal  revenue.  For 
a  considerable  period  after  the  Conquest  the  royal  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  rents  of  the  crown-lands,  and  from 
other  .sources  which  were  at  the  command  of  the  crown 
through  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  Both  the  collection 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  whole  were  under  the  imcon- 
trolled  management  of  the  king.  Even  when  at  a  later 
period  the  greater  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment came  to  be  granted  by  parliament  in  the  form  of 
supplies,  the  entire  expenditure  was  still  left  with  the  crown, 
the  supplies  being  either  voted  for  no  specific  purpose,  or 
when  it  was  otherwise,  no  responsibility  as  to  the  application 
of  them  being  enforced. ' 

This  state  of  things  continued  to  the  Restoration.'  A  dis- 
tinction was  then  made  between  the  military  expeiiseS  of 
the  government,  or  those  occasioned  by  the  wars  in  which 
the  country  might  be  involved,  and  which  were  considered 
of  the  nature  of  extraordinary  expenses,  and  those  incurred 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  ordinary  establishments  of  the 
country.  The  revenues  appropriated  to  the  latter  were  called 
the  hereditary  or  civil-list  revenues,  and  were  provided  for 
partly  from  the  crown  lands  that  remained  unalienated,  and 
partlv  from  certain  taxes  imposed  by  parliament  expressly 
for  that  purpose  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  king.  The 
civil  list  thus  obtainea  amounted,  during  the  rcio^n  of 
William  in.,  on  an  average  of  years,  to  the  annual  miih  of 
about  680,000/.  Out  of  this  sum  were  paid  the  oxpensos 
of  the  royal  household,  of  the  privy  purse,  of  the  luoin- 
tcnance  and  repairs  of  the  royal  palacc^i,  the  salaries  of  the 
lord-chanoellor,  of  the  judges,  of  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  of  the  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts ;  the  inpomes  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  otlier  pensions, 
the  secret  service  money,  and  a  long  list  of  other  claims. 
The  interest  of  the  national  debt  however  was  never  de- 
frayed from  the  sum  allotted  fur  the  ci\11  list.  In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  the  civil  list  remained  of  nearly  the  same 
amount  as  in  that  of  King  William,  the  principal  taxes  ap- 
propriated to  it  being  an  excise  of  2#.  6(/.  on  the  barrel  of 
beer,  which  produced  about  286,000/.  per  annum,  a  tonnage 
and  poundage  dutv  which  produced  about  257,000/.,  and  the 
nrofits  of  tHe  post-office,  from  which  about  100,000/.  was 
derived.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  I., 
700,000/,  a  year  waa  voted  by  parUament  for  the  civil  list, 


an/1  certain  taxes,  as  usual,  were  appropriated  to  that  branrh 
of  the  piiblic  expenditure.  The  same  duties  were,  on  tl  <» 
accession  of  George  11.,  continued  for  that  reign,  it  bc.r-  :♦ 
provided  that  if  they  did  not  produce  800,000/.  per  annuut. 
the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  by  parliament,  and  \hu 
any  surplus  beyond  that  sum  should  be  retained  by  tl  e 
crown.  At  the  accession  of  George  IE.  the  sum  «'f 
600,000/.  was  again  voted  by  parliament  for  the  civil  b^:, 
but  no  particular  taxes  were  set  apart  to  provide  that  rx.- 
venue.  In  the  course  of  a  few  ^cars  however  a  lanr<* 
amount  of  debt  had  accumulated  in  this  department,  antl 
to  pay  it  off,  two. sums  amounting  together  to  considerably 
above  1,000,000/.  were  voted  by  parliament  in  1769  an^ 
1777.  In  the  latter  year  also  the  oivil-list  revenue  w;*s 
permanently  raised  to  900,000/.  This  howe>-er  did  n^t 
prevent  further  deficiencies,  which  were  again  made  G^d 
by  parliament  in  1784  and  1786,  to  the  extent  of  aDout 
270,000/.  In  1780  Mr.  Burke  brought  in  his  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  civil  list,  wnich,  althousrh  it  vn^ 
greatly  mutilated  before  it  passed  into  a  law  (in  1 7821,  abf'liMi- 
ed  several  useless  offices,  and  effected  some  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure. According  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  wnich  sat  upon  the  subject  of  the  cimI 
list  in  1802,  the  total  average  annual  expenditure  in  that 
branch  since  1786  had  been  1,000,167/.,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — royal  family  in  all  its  branches,  209,98.**/. ; 
great  officers  of  state,  33,279/.;  foreign  ministers,  80,526/. ; 
tradesmen's  bills,  174,697/.;  menial  servants  of  the  bci:-r> 
hold,  92,424/.;  pensions,  114,817/.;  salaries  to  various  <»tri- 
cers,  76,013/.;  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  14.4.']^/. : 
occasional  payments,  203,964/.  At  this  time  another  sum 
of  above  990,000/.  was  voted  by  parliament  to  pay  the  del  t- 
on  the  civil  list;  and  in  1804  the  civil-list  revenue  \\:i< 
raised  to  960,000/.  In  1812  it  was  further  augmented  i*. 
1,080,000/.;  besides  which,  annuities  to  tho  amount  .f 
260,000/.  were  then  paid  to  the  different  branches  of  ttu- 
royal  family  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  Another  com 
mittee  of  tne  House  of  Commons  inquired  into  the  subjcr-t 
of  the  civil  list  in  1815,  and  it  was  upon  th^pport  made 
by  this  committee  that  the  amount  of  tho  Vivil  list  was 
settled,  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  at  850,000/.  prr 
annum,  255,000/.  of  annual  charge  being  at  the  same  time 
transferred  firom  this  branch  to  other  funds.  It  was  i.il- 
culated  that  the  distribution  of  this  sum  would  be  under 
the  following  heads.  1.  His  Majesty's  privy  purse,  60,0()(»/, 
2.  Allowances  to  the  lord-chancellor,  judges,  and  sj^akor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  32,956/.  3.  Salaries,  &c.,  ot 
his  Majesty's  ambassadors  and  other  ministers,  salaries  ti^ 
consuls,  and  pensions  to  retired  ambassadors  and  ministei-. 
226,950/.  4.  Expenses,  except  salaries,  of  his  Majest}*s 
household  in  the  departments  of  the  lord  steward,  h^rd 
chamberlain,  master  of  the  horse,  master  of  the  robc^  ntirl 
surveyor-general  of  works,  209,000/.  5.  Salaries  in  tic 
above  xiepartments,  140,7Q0/.  6.  Pensions  limited  by  Act 
22  Geo.  III.,  c.  82,  95,000/.  7.  Salaries  to  certain  officers  .  f 
state,  and  yanous  other  allowances,  41,306/.  8.  Salaries  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  xXw 
exchequer,  13,822/.  9.  Occasional  payments  not  compri-rd 
in  any  of  the  aforesaid  classes,  2G,0*U\J/.  Tlie  crown  w:.< 
left  besides  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  hcixjditary  revenues  vi 
Scotland,  aipounting  to  about  110,000/. per  annum;  r.n-l 
also  of  a  civil  lis^t  for  Ireland,  of  207,000/.  On  the  1 5th  t.f 
November,  1830,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  h;s 
present  Majesty,  William  IV.,  Sir  Henry  Pamell  carrn  il 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a'molion  for  appointing  a  select 
committee  to  hiquire  into  the  civil  list.  The  chief  object 
proposed  was  the  separation  of  the  protper  expenses  of  the 
cro^*Ti  from  all  those  other  charsrcs  which  still  continued  to 
be  mixed  up  wi^h  them  under  that  title.  The  consequence 
of  the  success  of  this  motion  (besides  the  overthrow  of  the 
Wellington  administration  and  the  introduction  of  iIk* 
Reform  Bill)  was  another  report,  upon  which  was  founded 
the  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  25,  by  which  the  present  civil  Xn^i 
was  settled.  The  committee  havine  recommended  that  tlie 
civil-list  charges  should  be  confined  to  expenses  proper  for 
the  raaintenemce  of  their  Majesties*  household,  it  i^  en* 
acted  tliat  the  sum  of  510,000/.  be  granted  to  his  M^est>. 
under  the  following  classes.  1.  For  their  Majesties'  prixy 
purse,  1 10,000/.  2.  Salaries  of  his  Migestv's  houaehulii 
1 30,300/.  3.  Expenses  of  his  Majesty's  household,  1 7 1,500/. 
4.  Special  and  secret  service,  23,200/.  5.  Pensions,  7 5, 001*/. 
Tlie  Irish  separate  civil  list  \a  also  discontinued ;  and  il  is 
ordered  that  the  Scotch  hereditaiy  revenues,  as  well  as  tbe 
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towns,  Buch  as  Civita  Castellima,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Vlterbo,  near  Rome,  with  a  citadel  and  a  hishop  s  see,  and 
1800  inhabitants;  also  Civita  Ducale  and  Civita  di  Penne 
in  the  Abruszo,  &c.  There  are  several  places  called  Civi- 
tella  or  little  town,  the  most  known  of  which  is  Civitella  on 
the  Tronto,  a  fortified  place  on  the  fVontiers  of  Abruzso, 
towards  the  papal  province  of  the  Marches.  There  is  also 
Cividal  (a  corruption  of  Civit4)  in  the  FriuiL 

CI'VITA  VE'CCHIA,  a  town  and  sea-port  in  the 
Papal  State,  in  the  Delegazione,  or  province  of  Viterbo. 
Its  harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  of  marble  blocks 
first  raised  by  Trajan,  who  had  a  country  residence 
here  called  Centum  CelliB,  and  afterwards  restored 
under  the  popes.  At  the  entrance  between  the  extre> 
mities  of  the  two  piers  is  a  small  island  or  breakwater 
formed  of  large  pieces  of  rock  thrown  into  the  sea,  under 
the  reign  of  the  same  emperor.  Pliny  the  younger  {Ernst 
31)  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  breakwater  ana  the 
piers  were  made.  There  is  Arom  14  to  18  feet  depth  of  wa- 
ter in  the  harbour,  which  is  the  only  safe  one  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Papal  State,  and  is  frequented  by  about  1000 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  most  of  them  coasting  vessels,  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  There  is  a  lazzaretto  for  ships 
coming  from  infected  countries.  There  are  also  docks  and 
a  prison  for  galley-slaves.  The  lighthouse  and  the  citadel 
were  built  by  Michel  Angelo.  The  present  town  of  Civita 
Vecchia  was  built  by  Pope  Leo  IV.,  and  is  regiilarlv  forti- 
fied. The  streets  are  regular  and  the  houses  well  built. 
The  town  has  a  cleanly  and  bustling  appearance.  The  air, 
although  not  very  good  in  summer,  is  not  altogether  un- 
wholesome, but  the  country  around  is  subject  to  the  mala- 
ria, and  has  a  desolate  appearance  hke  the  rest  of  the  low- 
lands on  this  coast.  The  population  of  Civita  Vecchia  is 
about  8000  (Calindri,  Sa^gto  Statistico),  It  has  a  military 
governor,  and  is  subject  in  civil  matters  to  the  delegate  re- 
siding at  Viterbo.  Civita  Vecchia  is  36  miles  north-west  of 
Rome. 

CLACKMANNAN,  a  very  small  county  in  the  eastern 
part  of  ScoUand ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  riv-er  Forth, 
on  the  north  and  west  by  Perthshire,  and  on  the  east  by 
Perthshire  and  Fifeshire.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  is  about  nine  miles,  and  its  width  (rom  N.E.  to 
S.W.  about  eight  miles.  The  area  is  48  square  miles,  or 
30,720  acres,  which  is  divided  into  four  parishes.  The  surface 
in  the  southern  part,  adjacent  to  the  Forth,  consists  of  level 
alluvial  tracts,  which  are  very  productive  in  com,  and  con- 
tain good  pastures.  Towards  the  northern  extremity  the 
land  rises  gradually  into  the  Ochill  Hills,  which  traverse 
the  county  fix)m  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  furnish  some  pasturage 
fyc  sheep.  The  woodlands  cover  about  500  acres*  and  at 
least  2000  acres  are  laid  out  in  plantations.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  state  of  continual  improvement ;  lime  manure  and 
thrashing  machines  are  usea  on  almost  every  iarra.  The 
highlands  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  county  yield  an  abundant 
supply  of  several  valuable  minerals.  The  annual  produce 
of  coal  is  about  130,000  tons.  There  are  also  quarries 
of  freestone,  granite,  and  iron-stone  which  contains  firom 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  iron.  Silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
antimony,  arsenic,  agates,  pebbles,  and  topazes,  have  been 
found,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  working.  Several  excellent  roods  intersect  the 
county,  and  there  are  numerous  creeks  along  the  Forth 
which  i*re  used  by  the  fishermen.  The  chief  harbours  are 
those  of  Uie  two  principal  Howns  of  the  county,  Alloa  and 
Clackmannan.  The  population  in  1831  was  14,729. 
Clackmannan  and  Kinross  together  send  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons. « 

CLA'DIUS,  a  genus  of  Hymenonterous  insects  of  the 
fkmily  Tenthredinids.  Technical  cnaracters: — Anlennro 
about  the  same  length  as  the  body,  ciliated  beneath,  and 
nine-jointed ;  the  two  basal  joints  short,  the  third  ioint  with 
a  protuberance  beneath  at  the  base,  and  a  branch  thrown 
out  from  the  upper  side  at  th«  apex  ;  the  fourth  and  fifth 
have  hkewise  the  last-mentioned  process ;  and  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  it  is  ru(limentar>'.  In  the  female  all  these  pro- 
cesses are  wanting,  excepting  the  one  on  the  underside  of  (he 
third  joint.  Winps  with  one  marginal  and  three  sub-roar 
ginal  cells ;  tarsi  simple. 

Cladiut  diffbrmu,  when  the  wings  are  expanded,  mea- 
sures in  width  about  one  third  of  an  inch :  it  is  black, 
with  the  tibi»  and  tarsi  pale  yellow.  This  species  may  be 
considered  the  type  of  the  genus ;  it  inhabits  tliis  country, 
Imt  is  not  common. 


CLADOBATES.    [TtiPAiA.^ 

CLA6ENFURTH,  a  circle  in  the  eastern  division  off 
the  Austrian  duchy  of  Carmthia  (formerly  Lower  Gann- 
thia),  and  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ilhna, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Styria,  and  eon  tain « 
about  1500  square  miles,  9  towns,  14  marketrtowns,  1616 
villages,  and  27,000  houses.  Although  very  mountainous 
and  traversed  by  the  Alps  both  in  the  interior  and  alon^ 
the  frontiers,  its  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and  produ<f 
com,  fruits,  and  flax.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  ar«* 
clothed  with  rich  woods.  There  are  above  732,121  yoch% 
(about  488,000  acres)  of  arable  land.  The  Drave  in  Ka 
course  through  this  circle  receives  the  Glan,  Gurk,  le- 
vant. Fella,  Wiesbach,  and  many  smaller  mountain  streams. 
The  largest  lake  is  the  Worth,  or  Lake  of  Clagenfurth. 
which  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  supplies  the  dmal 
leading  to  the  chief  town,  Qagenfrirth.  The  pnnctjHil 
mountains  of  the  southern  chain  are  the  higu'Loitnl 
(4300  feet)  and  the  Great  Predl  of  the  northern  cbain^ 
the  Eisenhut,  and  the  GruflkogeL  The  air  is  pure  au'l 
salubrious,  but  in  the  mountainous  districts  Cretins,  or  a^ 
they  are  here  called  Fexes,  are  frequently  met  with.  Mi- 
nerals are  very  abundant,  especially  silver,  lead,  and  iron. 
According  to  an  average  return  of  ten  years,  the  annual 
produce  of  silver  is  155  marks;  lead,  982  cwt;  litbar;pc. 
165  cwt.;  iron,  9730  tons;  alum,  339  cwt.;  quicksihrr. 
33,600  lbs.  (according  toothers  as  much  as  168,000  lb«.l 
Next  to  agriculture,  mining  and  smelting  are  the  tm.^* 
important  resources  of  the  inhabitants;  there  are  in  thi* 
circle  1  silver,  1  copper,  3  lead,  4  iron  mines,  2  quarrios  */( 
marble,  and  2  coal-pits,  besides  numerous  smelting  houM>^, 
&c.  The  population  in  1813  was  162,759 :  at  present  it 
amounts  to  about  180,000  inhabitants. 

CLAGENFURTH  (in  Carinthian,  Zelany),  the  cuyti- 
tal  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of  Clat'in- 
f\irth,  is  situated  on  the  river  Glan,  in  an  extensive  plain, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  snow-topped  mountains  <ti 
Carinthia,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1554  teet  above  the  so^i. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Gurk,  and  the  seat  of 
the  court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of  Laibach.  Its  modrrn 
name  has  been  sometimes  derived  from  Claudia  or  Claud i- 
sorum,  from  the  emperor  Claudius— hence  Cladenfort,  then 
Clagenfort,  and  subsequently  its  present  designation.  1  be 
town  was  the  property  of  the  crown  till  1518,  when  the 
emperor,  Maximilian  I.,  gave  it  to  the  state  of  Carinthia 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Soon  afterwards  the  canal  from  the  lake  Worth, 
or  lake  of  Clagenfrirth,  to  the  town  (nearly  three  miles  :n 
lenf^th)  vras  opened  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and  tLc 
fortiflcations  extended  as  the  town  was  enlarged — e^jxi^ 
ciallv  afrer  the  great  conflagrations  in  1535, 1723,  and  \7\>^, 
to  which  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  present  fine  and  regular 
appearance.  The  ramparts,  sates,  and  ditches  were  letelK*d 
in  1809.  It  is  in  the  term  of  a  square,  and  is  adorned  i»iih 
many  handsome  public  buildings,  the  palaces  of  Prin<cs 
Rosenberg  and  Porcia,  and  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Gurk : 
which  last  contains  fine  collections  of  paintines,  mineraN, 
8ic.  There  are  five  pubUc  squares,  three  of  which  are  i-m- 
bcllished  with  monuments—one  a  statue  in  lead  of  Mana 
Theresa,  and  an  obelisk  erected  by  the  bishop  of  Gurk  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  on  occasion  of  tiie  pcarv 
of  Presburg.  The  other  buildings  of  note  are  the  Bur^ 
and  the  house  of  assembly,  the  law  courts,  the  lycBum  an<i 
library,  a  gymnasium,  and  one  theatre.  There  is  also  an 
Ursuline  convent,  a  normal  school,  an  agricultural  society, 
two  hospitals,  infirmaries,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  house  of  in- 
dustry,  a  workhouse,  and  house  of  correction.  Of  the 
se\Tjn  churches  in  the  town,  the  civic  church  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  bold  tower,  the  gidiery  of  which  command* 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  town  and  its  picturesque 
environs.  The  population  is  aoout  9300;  many  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  manufactures,  particularly  fine  woollens 
silks,  and  white  lead.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tran»it 
trade.  46**  36'  N.  lat.,  14**  20^  E.  long.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  baths  of  St  Leonhard,  3540  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
foot  of  the  chain  which  separates  the  circle  of  Clacvn- 
furth  from  that  ofVillach:  they  are  cold,  and  excite  a*i 
appetite. 

CLAIRAUT.  ALEXIS  CLAUDE  (sometimes  sr^elt 
Clairault ;  we  have  taken  the  spellmg  fitjm  the  title  of  *h;* 
own  wt.rks),  was  born  at  Paris,  Mav  7,  1713.  His  fathi-r, 
John  Baptist  Clairaut,  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  The 
eafly  proficiency  of  the  son  in  malhemaiica  is  better  attested 
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Clairvanx  contained  five  hundred  monks,  or,  according  to 
other  statements,  seven  hundred.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  there  were  only  about  fifty  or  sixty  monks,  twenty 
lay  brethren,  and  forty  servants,  or  thereabouts.  The  abbey 
had  dependhisr  upon  it,  previous  to  the  French  revolution, 
eighteen  regpdar  abbevs  of  men  and  twenty-eight  of  women, 
and  forty-one  abbeys  held  in  commendam,  all  in  France ; 
besides  fortyabbey^  whether  of  monks  or  nuns,  in  foreign 
countries.  The  revenue  of  the  monastery  was  90,000  livres, 
or  about  3760/.  The  church  was  deemed  a  chef-d'oiuvre, 
and  there  was  a  gallery  with  some  good  painting  The 
abbey  is  now  used  as  a  nouse  of  correction,  in  which^2000 


of  Colin  Fitzgerald,  founder  of  the  fiimily,  ^o  wvcd  the 
Scottish  king  when  endangered  by  a  stag. 

Although  the  chieftainship  of  the  clan  now  deaeends 
regularly  from  father  to  son  or  other  heir  male,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  antient  times  the  custom  of  tan&m- 
prevailed  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  as  it  did  doun 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date  among  the  Irish.  [Brbhox 
Laws,  p.  383.] 

The  common  prefix  of  the  Scottish  patronymics  of  clan*. 
as  every  body  knows,  is  Mae,  that  of  the  Irish  {/— bt-ih 
signifying  son,  or  at  least  descendant.  But  many  Iri4i 
names  &o  begin  with  Mac,  and  some  with  the  frvnc<ii>> 


prisoners  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  diflFerent -I  mous  Norman  Fits,  the  same  word  with  the  modem  f'rcnrh 
stuffs.    A  famous  tun,  'the  tun  of  St  Bernard,'  said  to    FiU  and  the  vitz  or  witz  used  as  an  afl^  in  the  same  scn^e 


contain  eight  hundred  tons  of  wine,  is  still  preserved, 

Glass  and  paper  are  made  in  the  town  of  Clairvaux,  beer 
is  brewed,  and  iron  is  wrought  (Expilly ;  Reichard ;  Die- 
tionnaire  Univenel  de  la  Prance.) 

CLAKIS.    [Bkrnicle  Goosb.] 

CLAMECY,  or.CLAMENCY,  a  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ni^vre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Beuvron  with 
the  Yonne,  110  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  in 
47**  27'  N.  lat,  and  3**  30'  E.  long.  The  population  of 
Clamecy  amounted  in  1832  to  4926  for  the  town  itself,  or 
5639  for  the  whole  commune.  Considerable  trade  is  carried 
on,  and  the  town  is  considered  wealthy  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  Earthenware  and  woollen  cloth  are  the  chief  manu- 
factures ;  to  which  we  may  add  leather,  paper,  and  gloves. 
The  woollens  are  manufactured  of  the  wool  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  mingled  with  that  of  Bourgogne.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile  in  grain  and  paaturfLj]^.  Clamecy 
is  the  place  from  which  the  Yonne  is  employed  for  floating 
timber  down  to  Paris ;  the  navigation  does  not  commence 
till  near  Auxerre,  which  is  many  miles  lower  down  the 
stream. 

Clamecy  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  which  con- 
tained, in  1832,  70,381  inhabitants. 

CLAN,  in  Gaelic  Clann,  which  is  said  to  signify  chil< 
dren  or  desceiylants.  The  word  has  been  long  adopted  as 
English.    Milton  says, 

*.They  aitnmd  IIm  Gmg 
Of  roeh  hia  fiietion.  io  their  wTeral  dnusJLBcc 

rar,Lotl,iL  901. 

The  clans  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  families,  or 
rather  tribes,  all  the  members  of  which  bear  the  same  sur- 
name, and  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  of  whom  the  chief  of  the  clan  is  the  lineal  repre- 
sentative. •  Being  divided,'  says  Camden,  speaking  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders, '  into  families,  which  they  call  clans, 
what  with  plundering  and  murdering,  they  commit  such 
barbarous  outrages,  that  their  savage  cruelty  hath  made 
the  law  necessary  which  enacts,  that  if  one  of  any  clan 
hath  committed  a  trespass  the  rest  shall  repair  the  damage, 
or  whoever  of  them  is  taken  shall  suffer  death.'  Some 
clans  however  are  divided  into  several  branches,  each  of 
which  has  its  particular  surname.  According  to  Colonel 
Stewart,  in  his  '  Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and 
Present  State  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland'  (2  vols.  8vo. 
Edinb.  1822),  p.  24,  this  surname,  peculiar  to  the  branch, 
is  called  the  bun  sioine,  that  is,  the  genealogical  surname, 
being  derived  from  the  Christian  name  or  other  desig- 
nation of  the  ancestor  of  the  branch.  It  is  the  name  gene- 
rally used  in  common  conversation ;  but  every  Highlander 
in  writing  his  signature,  and  also  for  the  most  part  when 
he  has  to  mention  another  person  in  writing,  uses  the  name 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  clan.  Most  of  the  Highland 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  designations  peculiar  to 
them  as  chiefs  of  their  clans,  which  in  their  own  country 
no  feudal  titles  or  distinctions,  however  exalted,  are  allowed 
to  efface.  *  Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  surname,'  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (note  to  Lady  of  the  Lake,  canto  ii.), 
•  which  were  chiefly  used  in  the  intercourse  with  the  low- 
lands, every  Highland  chief  had  an  epithet  expressive  of 
his  patriarchal  dimity  as  head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was 
common  to  all  his  predecessors  and  successors,  as  Pha- 
raoh to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  Arsaces  to  those  of  Parthia. 
This  name  was  usually  a  patronymic,  expressive  of  his  de- 
scent from  the  founder  of  the  family.  Thus  the  duke  of 
Argyle  is  called  Mac  Galium  More,  or  the  Son  of  Colin  the 
Great,  Sometimes  however  it  is  derived  from  armorial 
^^HQ0(ioQa^  or  the  memory  of  some  great  ft:at :  thus  I^rd 
-th,  as  chief  of  the  Nf  ackenzies,  or  Clan-Kcnnet,  bears 
'thet  of  Caber-Fae,  or  Buckle-Head,  as  representative 


by  the  Russians.  Several  of  the  Scottish  clans  hoMe^cr 
have  surnames  in  which  the  common  prefix  does  not  nr- 
pear — as,  for  instance,  the  Stewarts,  the  Gordotis,  the 
Kobertsons,  the  Camcrons,  the  Campbells,  theCbiKbuhun. 
Several  of  these  are  generally  understood  not  to  he  <  f 
Celtic  descent  Indeed  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  soutbom 
borders  of  Scotland,  whose  connexion  with  and  dependents* 
upon  their  chiefe  used  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  what  pre- 
vailed in  the  Highlands  (see  the  Introduction  to  Scfft* « 
Minstreley  of  the  Scottish  Border),  are  often  also  familiar)) 
spoken  of  as  clans.  Scott,  in  the  battle  canto  of  Marmion. 
says, 

'  Affningt  them  i 


Of  KiilUnt  Gordons  manv  a  one. 
And  nmny  a  Btubboru  Dadenorh  man. 
Ao<l  many  a  rng«tMl  Border  cUn. 

>Vith  Ilantley  and  with  llunw.' 

And  Ihe  old  Scottish  statutes,  passed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury for  regulating  the  Borders,  speak  of 'dans  ha\*ing  r;i;  - 
tains  and  chieftains,  whom  on  they  depend,  oft-times  njniin-t 
the  wills  of  their  landlords.'  *  Of  course.*  says  Scott,  re- 
ferring to  acts  passed  in  1574  and  1587,  *  these  law*  lookc  I 
les»sto  the  feudal  superior  than  to  the  chieftain  of  the  nanu', 
for  the  restraint  of  the  disorderly  tribes;  and  it  k  repMi- 
edly  enacted,  that  the  head  of  the  clan  should  be  first  c<ilii-l 
upon  to  deli>'cr  those  of  his  sept  who  should  oomrait  ati> 
trcspa.ss;,  and  that  on  his  failure  to  do  so  he  should  be  liahlr; 
to  the  injured  party  in  full  redress.'  {Introduction  to  tor- 
der  Mhistrehy,) 

According  to  Colonel  Stewart  (Sketches,  &c.,  vol.  l\  ihf 
Gaelic  clans  of  Scotland  occupy  the  counties  of  Suther- 
land, Cairhnes.^,  Ross,  Inverness,  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Ar'.:\Kv 
Bute,  and  the  Hebrides,  with  part  of  Moray,  Banff,  Stirh«u'. 
Perth,  Dumbarton,  Aberdeen,  and  Angus.  He  has  pi^cii  i 
map  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  locality  of  each  clan  is  markc*  1 . 
and  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  his  work  he  «ic- 
scribcs  and  examines  the  system  of  clanship  and  its  con-^ - 
qucnces.  In  his  second  volume.  Appendix  Q  is  on  tie 
Distinctive  Patronymics  of  the  Clans.  In  Robert  I^lttra'* 
'History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1715'  (3rd  edit  8vo.  Lonl 
1745),  pp.  191 — 199,  is  given  'A  List  of  the  moat  oonsidcr- 
able  Chiefs  in  Scotland,  and  the  number  of  men  they  caa 
raise,  with  an  account  of  their  disposition  for  or  againsi  the 
government,'  which  includes  the  clans.  '  Note,*  says  Psttef. 
'that  all  the  chiefs  in  Scotland  are  chiefs  of  clans,  proper;  v 
so  speak ine,  whether  noblemen  or  gentlemen;  but  o^i  - 
monly  the  hist  only  are  called  the  clans,  and  patticnlarly  tlii^^r 
of  them  who  live  in  the  north  and  west  Highlands  and  Lil(>^.' 
Patten's  list  may  be  compared  with  a  '  Memorial  on  tht^ 
Military  Strength  of  the  Clans,*  which  Colonel  Stewart  hi- 
printed  in  his  Appendix  C,  and  which  he  conceives  to  lia%  i 
been  drawn  up  a  short  time  before  the  rebellum  of  i:-..> 
by  President  Forbes.  Bishop  Nicolson  has  printed  in  h  <« 
*  Scottish  Historical  Library'  from  Bell's  MS.  'Introductr  i 
to  the  History  of  Cumberland,'  a  catalogue  of  the  rhu  f^ 
and  clans  of  what  was  called  the  west  border  of  the  souVi 
of  Scotland,  that  in  1547  submitted  and  gave  pledin^i  <.i 
Lord  Wharton,  who  had  overrun  the  country,  that  thi> 
Hould  serve  the  kinir  of  England,  vath  the  number  of  t  I 
lowers  they  could  command  annexed  to  the  name  of  ci  v 
It  has  been  transferred  by  Scott  to  a  note  on  his  'Intro*!* 
tion  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy,*  along  with  a  list  of  the  i .  : 
border  chiefs  who  did  homage  the  same  year  to  the  duN.- 
ofiSoracrset,  from  William  Patten's  Diary  of  the  dtikc*&  t  \ 
pedition,  originally  printed  in  1 548,  and  reprinted  in  l>al>  c .  1' « 
'  Fragments  of  Scottish  History.' 

In' Chambers's  'Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland' din  ^ 
Edinb.   1826,  pp.  246—256)  may  be  found  a  collect..* 
which  the  writer,  however,  admits  to  be  very  meagre  ai  i 
defective,  of  the  slogans,  or  war-criea,  of  various  chuu  U;L 
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Mrt  of  this  district  is  the  Blackwater,  which  falls  into  the 
Shannon  a  little  above  limerick.  West  of  these  groups, 
and  occup)'ing  the  central  district  of  Clare,  there  is  a  com- 
parativelv  level  country  stretching  north  and  south,  the 
waters  oif which,  collected  from  Lochs  Inchiquin,  Tedane, 
Inchicronane,  Dromore,  Ballyally,  and  several  others,  unite 
about  the  centre  of  the  county  and  form  the  Fergus,  a  fine 
navigable  river,  which,  augmented  by  the  Clareen  at  Ennis, 
the  county  town,  flows  due  south  by  Clare,  and,  after  form- 
ing a  large  nstuary  with  numerous  islands  and  excellent 
anchorages,  imites  with  the  Shannon  about  eight  miles 
west  of' Bunratty.  The  junction  of  these  rivers  fonns  a 
very  noble  expanse  of  water.  The  remainder  of  the  county, 
from  Loch  Buneah  in  the  north  to  Clanderalangh  in  the 
south,  and  thence  westward  to  the  ocean,  is  occupied  by 
high  lands,  the  waters  from  which  flow  chiefly  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the  Dunbeg  and  Ennistymond  rivers.  Of  these 
heights  the  principal  is  Callan  mountain,  rising  westward 
ik'om  Ennis,  over  Milltown,  a  small  but.  flourishing  coast 
town  situated  about  midway  on  the  western  line  of  sea 
coast  Qare  has  a  much  greater  extent  of  coast  line  than  any 
other  county  in  Ireland.  From  Scariff,  on  the  Shannon,  to 
Curranrue,  on  Galway  bay,  the  whole  length  of  coast  line 
is  230  English  miles,  of  which  about  140  lie  along  the 
Shannon,  and  80  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  This  coast, 
from  Black  Head  on  the  north  to  Loop  Head  on  the  south, 
a  direct  line  of  nearly  60  English  milea^  has  only  two  har- 
bours, and  these  not  capable  of  sheltering  vessels  of  more 
than  50  to  100  tons.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  bays 
or  fishing  stations  of  Kilkea,  Dunbeg,  Milltown  and  Lisca- 
nor,  the  whole  coast  is  iron-bound.  The  Reverend  James 
Kenny,  in  his  statistical  account  of  the  union  of  Kilma- 
naheen,  states  that  the  cliff  on  which  the  signal  tower  of 
Moher  is  erected  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  909  feet 
high,  and  that  the  rock  somewhat  to  the  eastward  proved 
upon  the  same  measurement  to  be  1009  feet  high.  The  clifls 
average  100  feet  in  height,  and  in  some  places,  asatBaltard 
and  Moher,  present  a  face  of  rock  of  500,  and  even,  it  is 
said,  of  1000  feet,  against  which,  during  a  gale,  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  beat  with  astonishing  fury.  Numerous  islands 
and  detached  stacks  of  rock  mark  the  devastating  effects  of* 
these  storms,  which  have  disconnected  them  from  the  main 
land.  During  a  storm  from  the  Atlantic  the  waves  have 
been  driven  from  the  bay  to  the  top  of  the  cUff  at  Kilkea,  a 
height  of  more  than  100  feet,  and,  rushing  down  the  green 
fields  which  back  the  precipice,  have  fallen  mto  the  little  river 
at  the  inland  foot  of  the  hill.  (  Two  Monthi  at  Kilkea,  <ft;. 
Dublin,  1836.)*  Where  there  is  a  beach,  as  at  Moore 
Bay  and  Dunbeg,  the  swell  causes  a  constant  surf.  As  boats 
budt  in  the  usual  manner  could  not  live  in  such  a  sea,  the 
people  of  the  coast  employ  a  sort  of  canoe,  formed  of  tarred 
canvass  spread  on  a  wicker  frame,  called  a  corragh^  similar 
to  the  rude  vessel  used  by  the  antient  Britons.  In  these  they 
frequently  go  50  or  100  miles  out  to  sea,  and  venture  with 
httle  dangel*  among  rocks  and  shoals  where  any  vessel  less 
pliable  would  go  to  pieces.  A  rent  in  the  canvass  is  repaired 
by  drying  the  edges  and  applying  a  fresh  piece  of  cloth, 
spread  with  hot  pitch,  to  the  outside.  From  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  coast  some  derive  I  he  appellation  of  Mal- 
bay,  by  which  the  indentation  extending  from  Dunbeg  to 
Liscanor  is  known. 

The  shore  of  the  Shannon,  commencing  from  Loop  Head, 
has  numerous  creeks,  which  might  be  rendeied  useful  either 
as  asylum  harbours  or  stations  of  trade  ;  but  at  present 
there  is  no  security  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  in  hard 
weather  nearer  to  U)op  Head  than  the  anchorages  of  the 
Fergus.  At  Carrigaholt,  a  small  village  immediately  under 
Lx)p,  is  a  fishing  pier,  and  at  Kilrush,  a  very  prosperous 
plaeo,  about  half  way  between  Carrigaholt  and  the  Fergus,  is 
a  pier  with  a  quay  on  a  good  scale,  and  every  facihty  for  the 
construction  of  an  excellent  harbour ;  but,  until  the  pier  is 
carried  farther  forward  towards  a  neighbouring  island,  so 
as  to  screen  shipping  from  the  southerly  winds,  the  road- 
stead cannot  be  counted  secure.  •  I  will  here  observe,'  says 
Captain  Mudge,  in  his  report  (1831-2),  *  that  this  part  of 
the  Shanon  is  exposed  to  the  whole  ocean  swell ;  the  sea, 

•  •  Some  fnint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Uiree  with  which  the  wares  of  the 
tea  are  im|)elle«l  hy  w(><iteni  itorma,  when  it  is  Jiaown  that  cnbet  of  limestone 
n»ck,  10 ur  la  feet  id  illimeter,  are  throw n  upon  Inlge*  of  ruck  te^rral  feet 
hiifh  near  IX»len  :  and  at  ihe  «ame  place  ma>  be  tern  a  barrier  of  water-w  or  u 
■tuues.  »omr  of  (Item  mnny  ton*  ia  wtii:hi.  thnmn  ii|)  above  20  feet  hijjh  acro«s 
a  tmAll  bay,  into  whu-h  lUluTmi'n  u».nl  to  l.ui.r  fiom  their  boats,  and  where 
their  former  qu.iy,  ■urn.uu<lfd  withhul*.  remain*  many  yards  from  lUe  sea; 
this  hasocvurreti  wuliiii  the  roemorr  of  nao)  kviacat  piVMiit.*  (Dutton's 
Ssrr^  o/aare.  Dublin,  1808.)  /       -•       i-  v  , 


which  sets  in  such  a  oontinaance  of  southerly  or  westerly 
winds,  baffles  all  description,  especially  when  aooompani*^ 
by  the  **  rollers,"  a  periodical  visitation:  at  such  timea  \hr 
swell  will  break  in  12  and  13  fathoms  water,  or  wherever 
there  may  happen  to  be  any  foul  ground.*    Bastward  fnim 
Kilrush  the  Shannon,  which  at  its  entrance  is  ten  English 
miles  in  width,  begins  to  contract ;  but  after  fweepinic  tn  a 
comparatively  narrow  and  very  deep  channel  round  the  f pe- 
ninsula of  Clanderaulagh,  between  which  and  the  shore  of 
Limerick  is  the  race  of  Tarbert,  it  expands  again  to  a  width 
of  several  miles  at  its  confluence  with  the  Fergus,  about  ten 
miles  farther  inland.    Ihe  entrance  of  the  Fergus  lies  be- 
tween Innismurry  island  on  the  west,  and  Rinana  point  on 
the  east.  The  o^stuary  is  here  five  miles  wide.    Towards  thi' 
western  side  it  is  encumbered  by  islands,  of  which  thrnr 
are  eight  considerable  ones  covering  about  four  square 
miles.    These  islands  are  surrounded  with  weed  and  Mind- 
banks,  and  contract  the  ship  channel  to  a  breadth  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.    The  channel  is  safe  for  vcsv-U 
drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water  :  and  on  the  mud  banks  at 
either  side  a  ship  may  at  all  times  ground  with  safety.    Tin* 
tide  here  seldom  runs  more  than  2^ miles  per  liour.    In  the 
channel  there  are  good  anchorages  in  from  three  Xo  six  i'u- 
thoms  water.  The  existing  dangers  and  drawbacks  are  so  i  ri- 
fling that  a  very  small  expenditure  of  money  would  r«*itdcr 
the  Fergus,  from  its  junction  with  the  Shannon  to  the  brid&rc 
of  Clare,  one  of  the  safest  and  best  navigations  in  Ireland. 
From  the  Shannon  to  Clare  the  river  is  called  the  Luwer 
Fergus,  and  from  Clare  to  Ennis  the  Upper  Fergus.    Th^ 
Upper  is  a  deep  and  quiet  piece  of  water,  more  like  a  larer 
canal  than  a  river.    It  is  separated  from  the  Lower  KerguA 
by  a  ledge  of  rock  on  which  the  hutments  of  the  bridge  tif 
Clare  are  built.    This  natural  dam  keeps  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  constantly  full  and  navigable  to  Ennis,  the  countt 
town,  three  miles  distant    The  least  water  in  any  part  n'f 
the  Upper  Fergus  during  summer  is  13  to  14  feet,  and 
generally  18  to  25,  and  the  average  width  of  the  river  160 
feet    By  connecting  the  navigations  of  these  two  natural 
canals,  Ennis  would  be  brought  into  an  eaty  and  cheap 
communication  with  Limerick,  and  the  immense  expense 
hitherto  incurred  by  the  farmers  of  Clare  in  transportiiii; 
their  goods  overland  to  a  market  would  be  most  material  U 
reduced.     It  is  affirmed  that  an  outlay  of  400iL  to  diM>/ 
would  give  the  merchants  of  Ennis  the  means  of  avoidiiiL* 
12«.  6d,  per  ton  carriage  on  grain  which  they  now  expi>ri 
from  Limerick.    So  great  was  the  expense  of  land  carrinsy* 
in  this  district,  in  1830,  that  coals,  burned  in  Limerick  at 
22«.  per  ton,  cost  in  Ennis  35f.,  while  all  the  iron  broc^ht 
overland  to  this,  the  assize  town  of  a  Iflffge  oount]|r,  incumti 
the  enormous  charge  of  6d  per  hundred  for  carriage  alone 
The  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Fergus  has  KoweM  r 
been  taken  up  with  great  spirit  by  many  of  the  influeutiLl 
resident  genUy,  and  a  final  report  is  now  in  oour^e  of 
being  made  on  this  branch  as  well  as  on  ^  the  otluT 
branches  of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  by  commit- 
siuners  appointed  by  Government     Eis^ht  miles  ea&t  iu*ni 
Rinana  point  is  the  Ougarne^  up  which  the  tide  flow>  ti< 
Six-mile  Bridge,  but  the  vicinity  of  Limerick  roncWr^  .u 
navigable  capabilities  of  little  importance.    One  suburb  oi 
limerick  lies  in  the  county  of  Clare,  as  well  as  the  cimi 
lines  of  canal  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Shanntm  i« 
continued  from  that  city  to  Killaloe.    Tlie  whole  ol  ii.t 
shore  of  Loch  Derg  from  Killaloe  to  Scariff  might  be  fcii- 
dererl  available  for  stations  of  commerce ;  but  the  prv>*'«i; 
trade  on  the  Shannon,  although  latterly  much  incr«'a-c  i, 
is  not  yet  sulhciently  evtensivo  to  bring  these  ca{.abilini>« 
into  u.se.     It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  from  S«'a.  •*! 
by  Loch  Graney  thiou^'h  the  valleys  of  the  Slieve  Bau;::  u 
mountains  and  the  flat  country  beyond  to  the  bay  of  (r^l- 
way,  and  also  from  Poolanisheny  bay,  near  Kilrush,  thruu.ti 
the  flat  tract  of  bog  that  extends  northward  to  Dunbeg  t.a 
the  Atlantic,  so  as  to  give  acGe^sto  the  Shannon  to  vi'^M.ii 
embayed  in  Malbay,  without  doubling  the  dangerous  pn>- 
montory  of  Loop  Head ;  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  msdr 
to  carry  either  scheme  into  eflei't 

The  roads  of  this  county  are  perhaps  worse  than  in  any 
other  county  of  Ireland,  which  is  chietiy  attributable  to  liii 
corrupt  system  under  which  the  grand  jury  aseessmeu^ 
were  formerly  applied.  The  eviU'of  this  system  ar«  nuw 
removed  bv  the  appointment  of  a  county  surveyor,  »1  ^ 
superinteiuls  the  application  of  the  puhhc  money*  and 
without  whose  sanction  no  presentment  can  be  leviod«  Coo- 
siderable  sums  have  latterly  been  advanced  b>  the  C^tn- 
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missionen  of  Public  Works  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges  in  this  county ;  the  sums  advanced  being  re- 
paid hf  instahnents  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  Instances  of  lon- 
gevity are  very  frequent.  In  1824  there  were  in  the  single 
barony  of  Bunratty  eight  individuals,  four  males  and  four 
females,  each  upwards  of  100  years  of  age.  The  county  is 
in  general  much  exposed,  particularly  to  violent  gales 
from  the  Atlantic.  Frost  and  snow  seldom  continue  long. 
In  the  sheltered  portions  of  the  eastern  district,  the  climate 
is  moist  and  very  mild.  Myrtles,  both  broad  and  narrow- 
leafed,  have  been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  upwards  of 
ei^teen  feet  in  the  open  air  at  Bunratty. 

With  regard  to  the  geology  of  Clare,  no  map  exhibiting 
moxe  than  the  limits  d  the  limestone  district  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  Slieve  Baughta  mountains  consist  of  a 
nudens  of  clay-slate,  supporting  flanks  of  sandstone,  in- 
truded through  a  break  in  the  surrounding  limestone  plain, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Slieve  Bloom  range  on  the  op-. 
ptmte  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  limestone,  which  insulates 
this  motmtainous  district,  spreads  westward  over  the  more 
level  basin  of  the  Fergus,  and  rises  into  very  rugged  ele- 
vations towards  the  Galway  boundary  on  the  north-west. 
Beyond  the  basin  of  the  Fergus  commences  an  extensive 
clay-slate  and  trap  formation,  which  stretches  westward 
from  the  limestone  field  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
which  it  presents  those  precipitous  escarpments  of  the 
ooast-line.  The  whole  of  this  coast  abounds  in  phenomena 
of  the  greatest  interest,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been 
described. 

Beds  of  ironstone  and  several  strata  of  coal  occur  upon 
Mount  Callan ;  a  seam  of  coal,  three  feet  thick,  appears  in 
the  fkce  of  the  rock  a  little  above  high-water  mark  over 
Ltfcanor  Bay,  near  Ennistymond ;  ana  again,  near  Mutton 
Island,  both  inland  and  on  the  shore  of  Af  albay ;  another 
seam  appears  in  the  bed  of  a  river  near  Carrigaholt,  as  also 
at  Fieragh  Bay,  Lemaduff,  and  Longhill  Ferry.  Iron  ore  is 
found  at  several  places,  and  in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  Halbay  coast,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ardsallas,  a  feeder 
cd  the  Fergus  flowing  from  the  east,  on  the  shore  of  Lis- 
eanor  Bay  adjacent  to  the  coal  tract,  between  Corrofin  and 
Rnnia  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  in  several  other 
places.  Rich  lead  ere  abounds  in  the  limestone  district, 
particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  barony  of 
Birren  in  the  north  of  the  county.  Copper  pyrites  is  plen- 
tifiil  in  the  same  barony.  Manganese  is  found  at  Ennisty- 
mondt  Carrigaholt,  Cross,  and  otner  places  on  the  sea-coast. 
Chalybeate  waters  abound  in  the  aistrict  westward  from 
the  toorces  of  the  Ferp;tis.  Very  fine  black  marble  has 
been  raised  at  Cragghath,  near  Ennis;  it  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  is  free  frt>m  spots.  On  the  shore  of  Loch  Graney 
is  fbiuid  a  hard  crystalline  sand,  much  used  for  scvthe 
boartlfl,  which  are  greatly  superior  to  those  brought  from 
England.  The  coast  from  Kurush  to  Carrigaholt  abounds 
with  excellent  slate  and  flag  (quarries.  There  are  also 
qoarries  of  flag  of  a  good  quahty  at  Ennistymond.  The 
Broadibird  slates  from  this  county  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  «re  considered  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Welsh;  an 
inferior  article  is  obtained  from  the  slate  quarries  at 
KiHaloe. 

The  characters  of  the  different  soils  correspond  to  the 
characCeristio  geological  division.  In  the  scnistose  and 
trachyte  districts  tl:^  soil  is  cold  and  moory ;  in  the  cal- 
careous reeion  warm  and  friable,  though  light ;  on  the 
borders  of  the  different  tracts,  especially  of  the  slaty  and  cal- 
careous, deep  and  loamy.  The  extent  of  poor  soil  is  much 
mater  than  that  of  even  middling  quality ;  but  in  some 
distneta  there  are  detached  spots  of  very  remarkable  rich- 
nev.  These  are  usuallv  situated  along  the  banks  of  the 
large  rivers,  and  are  liable  to  periodical  inundations.  They 
are  called  corcaghs  or  corcasses,  a  word  nearly  synonymous 
with  the  Sngluh  provincial  term  bottoms.  Six  tons  of 
prne  hav  are  frequently  produced  from  the  Irish  acre  on 
these  rion  levels,  and  eignt  tons  per  acfs  have  been  occa- 
nenally  mowed.  The  substratmn  is  either  a  black  or  a 
blue  alluvial  clay,  resting  on  limestone  gravel :  the  black 
CQieaaa  is  preferred  for  tillage,  as  being  <frier ;  the  blue  for 
waaduir  and  pasture.  They  lie  chieflv  along  the  Shannon 
and  Fergus  from  Limerick  westward,  in  some  places  ex- 
aeodiDg  inland  to  a  considerable  distance.  They  are  com- 
putad  at  about  20,000  acres  in  all.  One  tract  of  uncommon 
rirfmoM,  called  Tradree,  or  the  King's  Land,  is  said  to  have 
b«6Q  the  private  patrimony  of  the  mmous  Brian  Boroimh 


The  rent  of  corcasses  variea  from  3  to  7^  guineas  per  Irish 
acre.  Another  species  of  rich  grazing  land  of  frequent 
occurrence  here  as  well  as  in  Galway,  is  the  turlogh,  or 
periodical  lake,  an  accumulation  of  water  either  forced  up- 
ward bv  subterranean  channels,  or  formed  by  surfiice- waters 
which  have  no  outlet  These  floods  lie  in  the  turlogh  during 
the  winter,  and  leave  it  prepared  for  the  most  abundant 
vegetation  in  the  sprint.  In  one  of  these  turloghs,  48  Irish 
acres  in  extent,  near  Kilfenora,  on  the  north-western  boun- 
dary of  the  limestone  district,  the  proprietor  has  fattened 
in  one  year  42  large  oxen  and  44  sheep,  besides  grazing  1 7 
horses  and  a  number  of  swine ;-  and  in  the  following  year 
has  sold  off  it,  in  fine  condition*  100  two-year  old  bullocks, 
and  16  or  17  horses.  The  whole  of  this  calcareous  tract 
abounds  with  subterraneous  communications  through  which 
the  water  passes  from  lake  to  lake,  as  at  the  sources  of  the 
Fergus,  or  rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  temporary  pools 
and  turloghs.  The  barony  of  Burrin,  which  comprises  the 
north-western  po^j^on  of  the  limestone  field  of  Clare,  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  district  in  Ireland.  Here 
the  bare  limestong  ruck  lises  to  the  surfkce  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  give  the  whole  district  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  a  white  cement.  The  country  is 
everywhere  very  rugged  and  hilly,  and  the  worst  supplied 
with  water  of  any  in  Ireland.  In  an  area  of  twenty  English 
miles  by  ten,  there  is  but  one  stream  running  to  the  sea, 
and  that  has  a  course  of  barely  eight  miles.  Another 
rivulet  near  it  disappears  under  the  crust  of  limestone  after 
a  course  of  three  miles.  The  only  supply  of  water  in  the 
interior  is  by  turloghs.  One  of  these  at  Kilcomey,  a  place 
remote  from  any  river,  is  fed  by  a  periodical  stream  issuing 
each  winter  from  a  cave  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury this  curious  cave  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Lucas,  who  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  it  in 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  January,  1 740,  No. 
456,  p.  360.  Notwithstanding  its  sterile  appearance,  this 
county  is  fer  from  being  unproductive.  In  tne  crevices  of 
the  limestone  rock  sprouts  a  very  sweet  and  nutritious 
graas,  particularly  well  suited  for  ihttening  sheep.  Yarrow, 
white  clover,  trefoil,  cinquefoil,  virga  aurea,  juniper,  and 
yew,  grow  spontaneously  and  in  abundance,  although  in 

fatches.    Some  portions  of  the  grazing  land  set  for  3/.  per 
rish  acre ;  and  on  a  few  fkrms  store  bullocks  are  fattened 
for  the  Limerick  and  Cork  markets.    In  general  however 
the  land  is  set  for  very  low  rents,  and  by  the  bulk ;  and  is 
almost  solely  devoted  to  the  grazing  of  sheep,  as  this  stock 
does  not  require  a  copious  supply  of  water  like  black  cattle. 
The  prime  sheep-walks  here  are  estimated  at  above  10,000 
acres:  some  of  the  rocky  pastures  are  however  so  poor 
that  it  is  said  four  acres  will  not  feed  a  sheep.    The  supply 
of  fuel  is  equally  scanty,  there  being  little  or  no  bog ;  yet 
from  the  numerous  remains  of  castles  in  all  parts  of  the 
barony,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  thickly  inha- 
bited during  its  possession  by  the  old  Irish.    The  present 
inhabitants  of  the  coast  procure  their  supply  of  turf  in 
boats  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Galway.    In  all  other 
parts  of  the  county  there  is  abundance  of  fuel,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  south-west,  where' a  tract  of  bog,  con- 
taining 14,950  Irish,  or  about  24,000  English  acres,  extends 
from  the  Shannon  at  Kilrush  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
at  Moore  Bay  and  Dunbeg.    Large  (juantities  of  turf  are 
annually  exported  from  the  Kilnish  side  to  Limerick.  This 
is  the  tract  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut  a  canal. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  reclaimable  at  an  expense  of  31,728/. 
There  is  no  limestone  in  this  part  of  the  county,  but  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  sea-sand  can  be  had  at  Dunbeg. 
Notwithstanding  tnese  inducements  to  reclaim  the  portion 
of  this  great  tract  not  necessary  for  purposes  of  turbary,  it 
still  remains  an  unprofitable  waste.    The  bog  of  Douragh, 
eastward  from  the  Fergus,  affords  the  principal  supply  of 
turbary  to  Ennis  and  Clare.    The  turf  is  ricked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Fergus,  and  thence  boated  to  market 
Although  the  county  is  at  present  very  bare  of  trees,  the 
bogs  abound  in  timber.    A  fir-tree  measuring  38  to  3  J 
inches  in  diameter  by  68  feet  in  length  was  some  time 
since  raised  from  a  bog  near  Kilrush ;  and  it  had  lost  much 
of  its  original  bulk  1^  decay.    The  mode  of  finding  bog- 
timber  as  practised  here  is  rather  remarkable.    It  is  found 
that  the  new  does  not  lie  on  the  part  of  the  bog  imme- 
diately above  a  tree,  as  it  does  elsewhere.    The  nosition  of 
a  piece  of  timber  can  thus  be  easilv  ascertained  oefore  the 
dewa  rise  in  the  morning;  when  the  finder,  after  probing 
with  a  bog-auger,  callea  in  Iriih  tharagher>  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  wood  be  sound,  marks  the  spt  with  a  spade, 
and  proceeds  to  raise  the  timber  at  hia  leisure.  Fir,  oak, 
and  yew,  are  the  chief  sorts  of  bog- wood  found. 

Agriculture,  although  rapidly  improving,  is  still  in  a 
hackward  state.  Green  crops  and  artificial  grasses  have 
heen  onlv  lately  introduced  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Hie  breea  of  sheep  remains  in  many  districts  unimproved, 
from  a  prejudice  against  the  mutton  of  the  flner-woolled 
kinds.  The  general  breed  of  swine  is  very  inferior.  The 
custom  of  fiittening  choice  heifers  ibr  slaughtering  has  pre- 
vented the  attention  that  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  pro- 
viding superior  breeders.  The  improved  hreed  is  however 
extending;  and  to  meet  with  stock  of  the  old  Irish  kind  is 
now  unusual.  Bulls  have  heen  imported  by  many  of  the 
resident  gentry  from  Leicester,  Warwickshire,  and  other 
grazing  mstricts  in  England ;  and  the  hlack  cattle  now  sent 
to  market  from  their  prime  grazing-lands  are  of  a  very  im- 
proving hreed.  In  the  grazing  districts  along  the  western 
coast  it  is  usual  to  stall  the  cattle  duriip  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  months,  as  the  pasture  is  completely  withered 
hy  the  Wolence  of  the  sea-storms  that  beat  on  these  exposed 
uplands ;  but  this  expedient  is  very  different  from  any  re- 
gular system  of  stall-feeding.  The  had  state  of  the  roads 
still  renders  the  employment  of  asses  and  panniers  not  un- 
usual, and  in  general  the  small  farmers'  horses  are  hadly 
fed  and  worse  appointed. 

There  is  an  excellent  opening  for  the  establishment  of 
fisheries  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Kilrush  to  the 
bay  of  Galway.  Salmon  are  taken  in  great  Quantities  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Shragh  or  Dunbeg  river.  Tne  banks  of 
Baltard  afford  excellent  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  ling,  dory, 
mackerel,  whiting,  and  pollock,  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon  is  a  re^lar  station  for  the 
herringfishery.  The  oyster-beds  of  Burrin  are  celebrated 
in  the  DubUn  market.  Crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps  are 
caught  in  all  the  creeks ;  and  the  cliiis  along  the  whole 
western  coast  abound  with  samphire,  dilisk,  sloak,  and 
Carrigeen  moss.  Vast  quantities  of  sea* weed,  which  forms 
the  best  manure  for  the  slaty  soil  adjacent,  are  thrown  up 
by  every  tide  on  the  different' beaches  and  creeks. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  except  of  home-made  frieze 
for  the  use  of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  commerce  consists 
chiefly  in  the  export  of  provisions.  Grain  and  pigs 
are  the  articles  usually  snipped  from  Carrigaholt,  Kil- 
rush, and  Clare,  which  are  the  only  exporting  towns  in  the 
county. 

The  exports  of  the  county  at  large,  in  the  year  1831,  as 
estimated  by  Captain  Mudge,  are  as  follows : — 

Wheat  .     24,000  barrels,  or  3000  tons, 

Oats     .  •     96,000  „  8000     „ 

Barley  .     10,000         „  2000     „ 

Beans     .         .         „  „  300    „ 

Butter,  bacon,  and  cattle,  not  known. 

Large  quantities  of  grain  arc  sent  over  land  to  Limerick ; 
pigs  also  are  driven  over  land  in  great  numbers. 
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Timber  •  • 

Iron      •  •  • 

Salt      •  • 

C<.als    .  •  • 

Slate    •  •  • 

Flags    .  •  • 

Brii'Us  .  •  • 

Whisky 

Earthenware  •  • 

Glass    .  •  • 

Sugar  .  • 

Tobacco  •  • 

Mercantile  goods  andl 
sundries     .  .  > 

and  about  200  tons  per  month  of  turf,  brought  to  markd 
in  boats  by  the  Fergus. 

Tliere  are  branches  of  the  provincial  and  agricultural 
and  commercial  banks  at  Ennis,  and  a  branch  of  the 
latter,  and  of  the  Limerick  national  bank,  at  Kilrush. 

Clare  is  divided  into  nine  baronies:  Tullagh  and  Bun- 
ratty  on  the  east ;  Inchiquin  and  Islands  in  the  Centre,  tlie 
latter  so  called  from  the  islands  of  the  Fergus  embraced 
by  it;  Burrin;  Corermore,  Ibrickan,  and  Moyferfa,  t\- 
tending  along  the  western  coast  from  Black  Head  on  (i.e 
north  to  Loop  on  the  south,  and  Oanderlaw  ca^t  k( 
Moyferta,  between  it  and  the  barony  of  Islands.  1*1  " 
county  contains  the  entire  diocese  of  Kilfcnora,  the  gu*ui('r 
portion  of  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  and  a  small  portion  «it 
the  diocese  of  Limerick.  It  contains  74  parisliea,  furuiiri^' 
28  benefices.  The  only  corporate  town  is  Ennis,  \k\u\\\ 
formerly  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish,  and  kuw 
returns  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Kiln-h 
is  the  place  of  next  importance.  Corrofin  (populaton  'J^iu. 
Ennistymond  (nonulation  1430),  Six-mile-bridge  (p«.])uU- 
tion  1491),  ana  Killaloe  (population  1411),  are  inconsi- 
derable places.  The  county  returns  two  members  to  the 
imperial  parliament  The  ncwapapers  which  circulate  in 
Clare  are  chiefly  printed  in  Limerick.  The  number  ti' 
stamps  issued  to  the  Clare  Journal  for  the  year  endu;g 
January,  1836,  was  11,484. 

The  assizes  for  the  countv are  held  twice  Ayeor  at  Emu's 
where  is  a  new  and  good  county  gaol.  Inere  are  aU) 
bridewells  at  Ennistymond,  Kilrush,  Six-mile-bridge,  aii<i 
TuUa.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  at  Limerick  comphj>es 
this  county,  which  pavs  a  ouota  of  the  annual  expen^ae  {>r  v 
portioned  to  the  number  or  patients  sent  from  it.  For  th«> 
year  1835  the  expense  was  1034/.  2«.  7dL,  the  number  «t 
patients  being «6 3.  The  proportion  of  the  original  coat  uf 
building  the  asylum  paid  by  the  county  was  8955/.  h*.  Ui^ 
the  gross  cost  being  30,200/.  17«.  Id,  Of  the  constabuKir> 
and  peace-preservation  forces,  417  are  employed  in  Clan-, 
at  a  total  expense  of  15,987/.  9«.  Ad.  for  tlie  year  1833.  Of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  constabulary  department, 
5479/.  2^.  3c/.  is  chargeable  against  the  count}*. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     . 
Under  Pop.  Act  of  1812 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  IIL,  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV..  c.  19 
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39^212 
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•  • 

32^580 

4537 

•  • 
6527 

.105V056 

128,446 

103.033 
129,876 

96.000 
lGU.6u^ 

258,3:: 

The  civil  history  of  the  county  of  Clare  abounds  with 
nterest,  but  we  can  only  glance  at  the  chief  events.    Ori- 

Elnallv  it  formed  part  of  Connaught,  but  in  the  year  298, 
ugau  or  Lewy,  surname<l  Mcann,  one  of  the  Dal-Cassian 
successors  to  the  monarchy  of  Leath  Mogh,  finally  settled 
the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  to  the  limits  fixed  between 
Owen  More  and  Conn,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  thus  included  it  in  Munster.  The  territory 
corresponding  with  the  present  countv  of  Clare,  to- 
gether with  the  original  patrimony  of  the  tribe  of  Cas, 
east  of  the  Shannon,  was  then  ciAled  Tuaidh  Muin  or 
Tliomond,  tliat  is.  North  Munster,  a  name  which  after- 


wards distinguished  it'  from  Jar  Muin,  or  Ormond,  and 
Des  Muin  or  Desmond,  two  other  divisions  of  Munster  to 
the  east  and  south.  Tliis  antient  Thomond  compr<?heiidid 
the  present  counties  of  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Limenok 
nearly,*  and  was  ever  after  accounted  the  espccwl 
patrimony  of  the  tribe  of  Cas,  who  are  distinguished  m 
Irish  history  as  the  Dal-gais,  in  opposition  to  the  drsrend- 
ants  of  Oeven,  who  are  known  as  the  Esganacht  of  Ca«heL 
Before  the  year   1168,  antient  Thomond  had  been  di 

•  The  bouodariet  of  MUent  Tliomoiul,  m  detoimiacd  by  tb«  timty  «# 
Dwrna.  were,  from  Slighe  DaU  in  0%hkj  on  the  east  to  the  AtUatic  «o  tl« 
west,  and  from  tlic  Ule«  of  Arraa  00  the  north  to  Cathel,  Kaoekaia*.  nad  ite 
rivet  real  on  the  aouth. 
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Educating  from  80  to  120  young  persona.  This  island  ha& 
been  beautifully  modelled,  on  a  scale  of  four  inchos  to  the 
mile,  by  Mr.  Bald.  The  model  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.      {Reports   <$-(;.•   Bald's  Mop  of 

^LARE,  ST.,  NUNS  OP  THE  ORDER  OF,  other- 
irise  called  Poor  Clares.  The  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Clare  were  instituted  by  that  person  at  Assisi,  in  Italy, 
according  to  Newcourt,  about  a.  d.  1212.  This  Order  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and,  after  him,  by  Pope 
Honorius  111^  a.  d.  1223,  and  was  subsequently  divided  into 
a  stricter  and  a  looser  sort.  (Newc.  Bepert  EcclesiasL,  vol.i. 
p.  662.)  '  St.  Clare,'  says  Tanner,  *  was  bom  in  the  same 
town  and  lived  at  the  same  time  with  St.  Francis,  and  her 
nuns  observing  St.  Francis's  rule,  and  wearing  the  same 
coloured  habit  with  the  Franciscan  Friars,  were  often  called 
Minoresses,  and  their  house  without  Aldgate  (London), 
the  Minories.'  They  were  probably  called  Poor  Clares  from 
their  scanty  endowments.  They  were  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  Blanch,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  wife  to  Edmund 
earl  of  LAUcaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  under  a  licence 
from  King  Edward  I.,  A.  d.  1293,  and  were  seated  in  the 
house  already  mentioned,  without  Aldgate.  Besides  this, 
there  were  only  three  other  houses  of  th»  order  in  England, 
viz.,  Waterbeche  and  Denny  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Brusyard  iu  Suffolk.  The  total  of  the  clear  revenues  of 
this  order  in  England,  at  the  suppression  of  religious  houses, 
amouut/cd  to  no  more  than  548/.  10«.  Sd,  {MomuticoJi 
Anglic,  new  edit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1549 ;  Tanner's  JVbit^  Monast 
Pref.  p.  12— 5G  ;  Dr.  Fly's  Account  qf  the  Abbeff  called  the 
Minories^  Archeeolog,  vol.  xv.  p.  92 — 113.) 

CLARENCEUa,  the  name  of  one  of  the  provincial  kings* 
at-arms  in  the  Heralds'  College.  It  is  uncertain  when  this 
office  was  first  created.  Anstis  and  Edmondson  think  it 
probable  that  it  was  by  Edward  III.,  but  Noble  thinks  it 
was  by  Henry  V.,  who,  preferring  the  herald  of  his  brother 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  constable  of  the  army,  created 
him  a  King  of  Arms,  by  the  title  of  Clareuceux,  and  idaoed 
tbo  south  part  of  England  under  his  care.  William  Horse- 
ley  was  so  created  by  Henry  V.,  and  Roger  Lygh  by  Henry 
VI.  Afterwards  it  sunk  into  the  office  of  a  herald  only, 
but  was  again  revived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  in  favour 
of  William  Hawkeslow,  who  had  however  the  west  of  Eng* 
land  only  allotted  to  him  as  a  province.  Sir  Thomas  Holme, 
knight,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  in  1476,  appears  to  have 
had  first  the  west,  and  then  the  south  of  England,  as  the 
district  iu  which  he  was  to  give  armorial  bearings. 

The  Arms  of  Clarenceux  are,  Argent,  St.  Georee's  Cross, 
upon  a  chief  gules  a  lion  of  England  crowned  witn  an  open 
crown.  The  Badge  is  the  same,  in  an  escocheon,  crowned 
with  a  crown  of  a  king  of  arms,  upon  a  green  eround  on  one 
aide ;  and  on  tho  other,  the  royal  arms  crowned  upon  a  white 
ground,  pendent  to  a  gold  chain,  or  simple  riband. 

(Noble's  Hietory  of  the  College  of  Arms,  4to.,  London, 
1804,  p.  61  etseq.) 

CLARENDON,  LORD.    [Hyde.] 

CLARENDON,  THE  CONSTITUTIONS  OF,  were  cer- 
tain declaratory  ordinances  agreed  to  at  a  general  council  of 
the  nobility  and  prelates  assembled  bjr  Henry  II.  at  his  ^laoe 
or  manor  of  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  year  1164.  These 
ordinances  were  sixteen  in  number*  and  were  intended  to 
define  the  Umits  between  civil  and  ecclesiastiad  jurisdic- 
tions, to  prevent  the  further  encroaclmienta  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  abolish  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  from  the  gra- 
dual and  increasing  usurpations  of  the  pope.  (Howell's 
State  Trials,  vol.  iL,  p.  546.) 

CLARET,  a  name  used  in  England  to  denote  the  red 
wine  of  Medoc,  or,  more  correctly,  a  mixture  of  that  wine 
and  some  other  description,  generally  either  the  wine  of 
Benecarlo,  in  Spain,  or  some  nUl-bodied  wine,  tho  growth 
of  the  southern  departments  of  France,  in  oider  to  suit  the 
taste  of  English  consumers.  Tho  word  elairei^  ttom  which 
the  name  is  derived,  is  used  in  France  to  signify  those 
wines  which  are  red  or  rose-coloured,  and  the  name^  as  un* 
derstood  byus,  is  not  known  in  that  country. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  process  of  rendering  a  fluid 
clear  by  separating  the  substances  which,  being  suspended 
in  it,  render  it  turbid.  A  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween filtration  and  clarification,  on  the  ground  that  filtra- 
tion is  a  mere  mechanical  operation,  while  clarification  is 
dependent  unon^hemical  action.  In  most  cases  however 
dnifioation  haroly  sustains  this  character.  In  clarifying, 
or,  «•  it  if  tcmodi  fixup&  b«tf,  •  MlatioB  of  iiiDgto 


tine  m  stale  oeer  is  employed,  which  carries  down  the  nat- 
ters that  render  the  beer  turbid.  Bullocks'  blood  is  miod  as 
a  clarifier,  but  more  forme rlv  than  at  present:  when  mix^d 
with  syrup,  as  the  solution  of  8\igar  is  called,  it  tsooagulat<*d, 
and  carries  the  impurities  along  with  it;  and  when  t]u\ 
nse  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid  they  are  skimmed  off  tugvthv  r 
White  of  eggs  is  also  a  powerful  coagulating  clarifier.  Sun  J 
or  clay  will  in  some  oases  mechanically  carr)'  down  the  im- 
purities of  liquors,  and  render  them  clear. 

CLARINET,  a  musical  instrument  made  of  wood,  sitni- 
lar  in  shape  to  the  oboe,  but  of  rather  larger  dimeumon^ 
and  having  a  fixed  mouth-piece  containing  a  reed,  whuli 
forms  the  upper  joint  of  the  instrument  It  was  inventol 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  by  Denner  %S 
Nuremberg,  though  it  has  not  been  in  general  use  m«.rr 
than  fifty  years.  The  clarinet  gives  all  the  soundii  \f(  thv 
diatonico-chromatic  scale,  but  the  same  instrument  cuu- 
not  be  used  in  all  the  modes,  or  keys ;  hence  iu  the  or<*tti-^- 
tra  three  instruments  are  employed,  of  different  dim*  u- 
sions,  namely,  a  c,  a  b,  and  an  a  clarinet :  thai  of  u  is  ]ir«* 
ferred  by  performers,  because  more  mellow  in  (one,  jliA 
more  manag^eable  as  regards  fingering.  The  compass  uf 
the  clarinet  is  from  k»  the  third  space  m  the  base,  to  g  u* 
altissimo. 


^ 


w 


But  in' the  orchestra  it  is  seldom  required  to  go  nigher  thao 
cjinalt. 


p 


The  sounds  between  the  lowest  note  (k)  and  nb,  the 
third  treble  line,  are  called  Chalumeau  notes,  or  notes  re- 
sembling an  antient  rustic  instrument  so  named,  which 
was  formed  of  reed. 

Basb  Clarinet.  This  was  invented,  in  1828,  by  Strvit- 
wolC  an  instrument*maker  of  Giitting^n.  It  is  made  of 
wood,  and  played  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oominon 
clarinet.  Its  compass  is  four  octaves,  and  it  descends  to 
B  b  below  the  base  stafil  In  length  it  is  two  feet  eight 
inches, 

Contra-Basb  Clarinbt.  The  same  ingenious  art:«t 
subsequently  produced  a  double-base  clarinet,  which  stamU 
in  the  same  relation  to  wind  instruments  of  wood  that  tl..- 
eontra-basso  (double-base)  does  to  stringed  iustrura«D:^, 
and  promises  to  become  >ery  usefUl  in  the  orchestra.  li« 
fi)rm  and  manner  of  fingering  differ  but  little  from  thofie  <  f 
the  base  clarinet :  in  size  it  is  not  larger  than  the  ba»soct:;, 
and  in  compass  is  four  notes  lower. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  very  shrill,  and  not  uovi 
in  use. 

CLARKE,  DR.  SAMUEL,  was  bom  in  October,  1 6  7  6.  r  i 
Norwich,  where,  at  the  free  school,  he  was  distinguiahi*d  f.  r 
his  progress  in  classical  studies.  He  entered,  in  169 1,  at  Caiu« 
College,  Cambridge,  and  applied  with  great  success  to  tbo 
mathematics,  under  an  able  tutor,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Jwim 
Ellis.  The  text»book  then  used  in  the  university  was  a  rug*^  *i 
Latin  version  of  the  treatise  of  Rohaidt,  an  implicit  foUowir  ^ . 
the  Cartesian  theory.  Clarke,  at  the  age  of  21,  after  cIom.  W 
studying  and  justly  appreciating  the  reasoningaof  Non- 
ton's  *Ainoipia,'  which  had  then  just  appeared  publt^hf«l 
a  mora  classical  version  of  the  text  of  Rohault,  with  nume- 
rous critical  notes,  added  with  the  view  of  bringinir  ihc 
Cartesian  system  into  disrepute  by  ezpoaing  tU  ^falUrit«. 
After  passing  through  four  editions  aa  the  univenitv  tnt- 
book.  It  gave  place,  as  Qarko  desired,  to  the  adoption  f 
undisguised  Newtonian  treatises.  He  now  went  numucii 
a  diligent  course  of  biblical  reading,  in  the  original  Ui.- 
guages,  in  the  course  of  which  he.  oarefUUy  studied  tho 
earlyChristian fisthers.  Onhisordinatkmhewaaintrodufvi 
to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  by  Whiston,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  domestic  chaplain  to  that  bishop  lor  twch< 
years.  In  1699  he  published  throe  essays  on  Ctonflrmatioo, 
Baptism,  and  Repentance,  together  with  Rafleotions*oo  To- 
Und't  /Amyntor/  oonoanung  tha^  UBOiMiuail  Qmp^U. 
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1>o  7MIB  ftftonnrdifbllowBd  his '  Psraphrase  of  th«  Four 
Gospels,'  which  induced  Bishop  More  to  present  hitn  with 
the  Uving  of  Drayton,  near  Norwich.    In  1704  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  Boylean  lecture  at  Oxford,  wten  he 
chose  for  his  subject  '  The  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.' 
The  satisfkction  which  he  gave  on  this  occasion  led  to  his 
re-^^eetion  the  fbUowing  year,  when  he  read  a  serf^of 
lectures  on  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
Tbeee  discourses  were  arranged  and  published  as  a  con- 
tiBiRms  trgpoment,  and  passed  through  several  editions  with 
sueoeiaive  improvements.    Clarke*s  mode  of  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  God  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  an 
Apriort  curtom,  is  mecisely  that  of  Spinoza,  against  whom  the 
argument  of  Clarke  is  especially  directed.    Both  take  the 
same  point  of  dsparture,  and  agree  that,  since  something  does 
exist,  something  always  has  existed.  They  assert  that  eternity 
and  immensity,  time  and  space,  or  duration  and  extent  (for 
each  of  these  pairs  of  terms  is  used  without  distinction), 
have  always  existed,  the  conception  of  their  non-existence 
heing  impossible.    It  is  then  considered  that,  as  these  are 
only  attributes  or  qualities,  they  must  necessarily  imply  a 
oo-existent  substance  whose  attributes  they  are :  a  necessary 
and  eternal  Being  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  both,  but 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  Being  they  differ  entirely.    Spinoza, 
like  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  concludes  this  eternal 
and  necessary  substance  to  be  the  universe  itself  material 
and  mental  (t6  irav),  which  he  declares  to  be  the  great  and 
only  Ood  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 
(Compare  the  passage  of  Pope's  *  Essay,' '  All  are  but  parts 
of  one  stupendous  whole,'  &c.)    Clarke  asserts  that  this 
substance,  of  which  duration  and  extent  are  the  attributes, 
is  an  immaterial  and  spiritual  Being:   this  metaphysi<»l 
notion  is  evidently  derived  from  a  passage  in  a  scholium  of 
Newton's  •  Principia,'  where  it  is  said,  *  Durat  (Deus)  semper 
et  adest  ubique;  et,existendo  semper  etubique,<it<ra/to9t«m 
et  natium  constitnit*  &c.,  a  notion  very  different  from  that 
of  Bishop  Watson,  who  speaks  of  Grod  as  havine  no  relation 
to  space  or  time  (ApoL,  p.  135).    Spinoza  ta&s  no  notice 
of  design  as  evidence  of  intelligence ;  and  Clarke,  in  as- 
signing to  his  personification  of  eternity  and  immensity 
certain  moral  attributes  in  accordance  with  his  metaphysical 
hypothesis,  admits  that  intelligence,  in  which  lies  aU  the 
difference  between  the  Theists  and  Atheists,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  by  any  reasoning  d  priori,  but  must  depend 
for  proof  on  the  d  potteriort  evidence  from  observation 
and  induction  (prop.  8).    According  to  his  premises,  be 
cannot,  by  logical  seauence,  avoid  landing  himself  on  the 
same  ground  with  Spinoza.    *  It  must  be  owned,*  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  (I>i>««rf.  Ency,  Brit,),  'that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  assume  what  the  laws  of  reasoning  required  him 
to  prove,'  that  il,  the  existence  of  a  Being  extraneous  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  universe.   (See  Edinburgh  Review, 
voL  liL,  p.  113,  114).    Numerous  replies  and  objections  to 
this  d  priori  argument  appeared  at  the  time  of  its  first 
publication.   (Sec  a  list  in  Kippis's  Biog.  Brit,,  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  Butler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  Bishop  Butler's  Works.) 
One  of  the  principal  was  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space, 
Time'  &c^  by  Bishop  Law.    Tne  most  subtle  scholastics, 
Albert,  Aquinas,  and  Scotus,  rejected  the  d  priori  proof 
as  an  obvious  peHtio  principii,  and  many  modem  writers 
resard  the  performance  of  Clarke  as  a  ftiilure.     Pope, 
who  on  sevml  occasions  says  sarcastic  things  of  Clarke, 
alludes  to  it  in  the  following  passage  of  the  '  Dunciad,' 
bwiv.,L455:— 

We  nobly  tales  the  hich  P^ri  roail. 

And  resKm  doirtiwant<till  ire  doubt  of  God.* 

The  •  Kvidences'  met  with  equal  opppsition.  The  foun- 
dation of  morality,  according  to  (Jlarke,  copsists  in  the^ 
immutable  diflbrences,  relations,  and  eternal  fitness  of^ 
things.  The  last  expression  being  of  frequent  occurrence 
m  this  discourse  acquired  a  fashionable  usage  in  the  ethical 
vocabularies  of  the  day.  Regardless  of  moral  sentiment, 
so  ftiQy  developed  since  by  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  and 
Adam  Smith,  Clarke  insists  solely  upon  the  principle  that 
the  criterion  of  moral  rectitude  is  in  the  conrormity  to,  or 
deviation  from,  the  natural  and  eternal  fitness  of  things : 
ra  other  words,  that  an  immoral  act  is  an  irrational  act, 
that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  the  actual  ratios  of  existent 
things.  The  endeavour  to  reduce  moral  philosophy  to  ma- 
thematical certainty  was  characteristio  of  that  age,  and  led 
to  the  formation  of  theories  remarkable  more  for  their  inge- 
ftoity  than  utility.    Dr.  Price  is  an  apologist  for  the  moral 


Uieory  of  Clarke,  and  among  its  oppugners  we  may  in- 
stance Sir  James  Mackintosh.  (Dissertat,  Encyc,  Brit.) 

In  1706  Clarke  obtained,  through  Bishop  M!ore,  the  rec- 
tory of  St  Bennett's  in  London.    He  published  in  the 
same  year  an  answer  to  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Dodwell  *  On 
the  Soul,'  in  which  that  divine  contends  that  it  is  not  im- 
mortal until  made  so  by  baptism.     Several  rejoinders  fol- 
lowed on  each  side.    (See  Kippis,  Biog,  Brit.)    [Collins, 
Anthony.]    Clarke  at  this  time  pubushed  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  treatise  'On  Optics,'  by  his  friend  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,   who  in  acknowletenent   presented  him  with 
500/.  for  his  five  children.    His  patron.  Dr.  More,  next 
procured  for  him  the  rectorship  of  St  James's,  and  a 
chaplaincy  to  Queen  Anne,  which  induced  him  to  take 
his  degree  of  D.D. ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  such  logical 
conflict  was  ever  heard  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge  as  that 
which  occurred  on  this  occasion  between  Clarke  and  Pro- 
fossor  James,  who,  in  concluding,  exclaimed,  'Prefects  me 
probe  exercuisti  I'    The  theses  sustained  by  Clarke  were, 
that  *no  scriptural  article  of  Christianity  is  contrary  to  rea- 
son," and  that  •  free  agency  is  indispensably  essential  to  all 
moral  and  religious  conauct.'    In  1712  he  published  his 
edition  of  Casar's  'Commentaries,'  in  folio,  with  notes,  and 
some  fine  en^vings.    The  same  year  appeared  his  treatise 
on  'The  Scnpture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity;'  a  work  which 
Involved  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  controversy, 
in  which  his  prindpal  adversary  was  Dr.  Waterland.    ITie 
l^wer  House  of  (Jon vocation,  in  1714,  complained  to  the 
bishops  of  the  heterodox  and  dangerous  tendency  of  its 
Arian  tenets,  and  Clarke  was  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  offence,  and  hoped  tnat  his  future  con- 
duct would  occasion  no  frirther  cause  of  oomplaint ;  an  act 
for  which  he  was  sternly  reproached  by  his  more  courageous 
friend  Whiston.    A  circumstantial  account  of  this  proceed- 
ing is  given  in  the 'Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke,'  1714.     His 
favourite  subject  was  the  doctrine  of  philosophic^  liberty 
and  necessity;  on  which  he  began,  in  1715,  to  carry  on  an 
amicable  controversy  with  LeSjniti.    The  papers  written 
on  each  side  were  printed,  in  1717,  in  English  and  French, 
and  dedicated  to  (jueen  Caroline,  who  is  said  to  have  care- 
ftilly  examined  each  MS.  previous  to  publication.    In  advo 
eating  the  doctrine  of  free  will.  Dr.  Clarke  had  constantly 
in  view  the  subversion  of  the  writings  of  Spinoza,  which 
contain,  savs  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  *  Essaj-s,' '  the  genuine  and 
most  tenable  system  of  necessity.'    Tlie  death  of  Leibniis 
left  the  controversy  undecided,  and  Clarke  soon  afterwards 
resumed  his  argument  in  reply  to  the  *  Philosophical  In- 
quiry conceminff  Liberty,'  by  the  friend  of  Locke,  Anthony 
Collins.    Ducald  Stewart,  having  himself  adopted  the  anti- 
necessarian  doctrine,  insists  upon  Clarke's  liaving  gained 
a  great  victory  over  Leibnitz  and  Collins,  and  that  his  argu 
ments  on  this  subject  are  the  most  important  and  powerful 
of  all  his  metaphysical  writings;  but  many  competent  judges 
are  of  a  different  opinion. 

In  1718  he  occasioned  a  zealous  controversy  about  the 
primitive  doxologies.  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  put 
forth  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  strictly  proliibited  his 
clergy  from  adopting  the  Arian  modifications  of  Dr.  Clarke 
charging  them,  as  they  hoped  to  obtain  God's  mercy,  to  hold 
them  in  great  abhorrence,  as  emanating  from  a  strong  de 
lusion  of  pride  and  self-conceit  Several  panu>hlets  by  Whis 
ton  and  othera  ^)peare<l  on  this  occasion.  In  1724  Clarke 
obtained  the  mastership  of  Wigston  Hospital,  and  published 
a  volume  of  seventeen  sermons.  On  the  death  of  Newton 
he  declined  the  offer  of  the  mastership  of  the  Miht.  At  this 
time  he  published  in  the  '  ^Philosophical  Transactions'  (401) 
a  paper  on  the  velocity  and  force  of  bodies  in  motion.  In 
1729  appeared  his  edition  of  Homer,  with  Latin  version  and 
notes,  which  is  stiU  used  in  schools.  The  last  nine  books 
were  not  prepared  by  Dr.  (Jlarke.  He  died  rather  suddenly 
in  May,  1729.  His  *  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  ten  volumes  of  sermons,  werepubUshed  after  his  death. 
That  he  retained  to  the  last  his  Unitarian  views,  is  proved 
by  his  emendations  of  the  Litur^  shortly  before  his  death 
— the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum^and  by  the 
statements  of  his  friend  and  bio^pher  Bishop  Hoadley 
The  moral  character  of  Clarke  is  admired  by  all  his  bio- 
graphers: his  temper  was  remarkably  mild,  and  liis  man 
ners  modest  and  unassuming.  As  a  writer  he  is  plain  and 
unaffected ;  very  accurate,  but  monotonous,  tame,  and 
jejune.  V(itaire,  not  without  propriety,  calls  him  a  mouUn 
d  raisonnement.  He  was  a  wary  and  very  skilful  dispu- 
tant, well  disciplmed  in  the  scholastic  lojric.    Inferior  to 
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Locke  in  comprehensiveness  and  originalitjr,  ne  wba  greatly 
superior  to  him  in  acquirements,  heing  emment  as  a  divine, 
a  mathematician,  a  metaphysician,  and  a  philologist  Dr. 
Hare,  in  his  'Difficulties  and  Discouragements  in  Studying 
the  Scriptures,*  says  that  Clarke  possessed  every  possihlc 
good  quality. 

(Kippis's  Bi'oF.  Brii.;  Zi/iphy  Bishop Hoadley;  Historical 
Memoirs  hy  'Whiston;  Dissertations  hy  D.  Stewart  and 
Mackintosh,  in  Enq/.  Brit.) 

CLARKE,  EDWARD  DANIEL,  LL.D.,  &c.,  was  de- 
scended firom  a  literary  family,  and  horn  at  Willingdon,  in 
Sussex,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1769.    He  received  part  of 
his  early  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Tunhridge,  at 
that  time  conducted  hy  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox.  At  this  early 
age  he  showed  a  fondness  for  experimental  philosophy  and 
physics,  hut  was  otherwise  an  indolent  student    In  1786 
he  went  to  Jesus  College,  Camhridge,  where,  as  the  orphan 
of  a  poor  clergyman,  ne  was  for  some  time  in  very  strait- 
ened circumstances.     Having  taken  his  degree  he  was 
engaged  hy  the  duke  of  Dorset,  in  1 790,  as  tutor  to  his 
nephew,  mi,  "EL.  Tufton,  with  whom,  in  tiie  course  of  the 
following  year,  he  made  the  tour  of  Great  Britain.    Clarke 
had  alwavB  heen  fond  of  hooks  of  travel,  and  this  journey 
oonfirmea  his  passion,  and  led  to  his  first  essay  in  travel- 
writing.    He  puhlished  his  journal,  hut  without  his  name, 
and  was  very'  soon  ashamed  of  it.    The  edition,  which  was 
in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  with  plates  in  acjuatinta,  is  now  extremely 
scarce.    In  1791  he  made  a  tnp  to  Calais,  and  seems  to 
have  heen  delishted  heyond  measure  at  putting  his  feet  on 
foreign  land.    In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  en- 
gaged as  a  travelling  companion  to  Lord  Berwick,  with 
whom  he  went  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
He  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1793.    In  the  course 
of  the  following  year  he  went  again  to  Italy  by  the  Rhine 
and  the  Tyrol,  and  jretuming  again  to  England  he  was 
chosen  feUow-electof  his  college,  abairen  honour  without  any 
emolument     For  want  of  a  better  occupation,  he  for  some 
time  thought  seriouslv  of  ioining  the  Smropshire  militia,  m 
which  he  was  offered  a  lieutenancy;    but  in  September, 
1794,  he  became  tutor  in  a  distinguished  Welsh  family 
(thai  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn),  with  whom  he  resided  some 
time  in  Wales,  where  he  made  the  improving  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Pennant     He  was  afterwards  connected  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  £unily  of  Lord  Uxbridge,  with  a 
member  of  which  he  made  the  tour  of  Scotlana  and  the 
Western  Isles  in  1797.    In  all  these  excursions  he  kept 
journals,  and  practised   himself  in  the  art   of  observing 
scenes  and  obiects,  and  describing  them.    About  this  time 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  being,  in  addition, 
appointed  bursar,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge 
at  Easter,  1798.    In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
set  out  with  Mr.  Oripps,  a  young  man  of  fortune,  on  a  tour 
to  the  countries  north  of  the  mltic.    This  journey,  which 
was  at  first  intended  to  occupy  only  six  months,  was  con- 
tinued through  more  than  three  years  and  a  halt  during 
which  master  and  pupil  traversed  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Lapland,    Finland,   Russia,  Tartary,  Circassia,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  part  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  finally  returned  from  Constantinople,  across 
the  Balkan  mountains,  through  Germany,  France,  &c.,  to 
England!    In  consequence  of  their  donations  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  other  merits,  Clarke  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Cripps  that  of  M.A.    Among 
their  valuable  donations  was  a  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  of  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art.    Clarke  was  also  the  means  of  securing  for  his  country 
the  antient  sarcophagus,  generally  but  incorrectly  called 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  made  considerable  collections  of  medals,  minerals,  and 
rare  plants :  many  of  the  latter  he  procured  firom  Professor 
Pallas,  in  the  Crimea.    The  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
which  he  had  mrde  during  his  travels,  he  sold  to  the  Bod- 
leian Librarv,  Oxford.     In  1807  he  began,  at  Cambridge, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  which  had  become  his 
favourite  subject;    and  at  the  end  of  the  following  year 
the  University  established  a  regular  professorship  of  mi- 
neralogy in  his  favour.    Having  been  ordained  in  1805,  he 
received  the  college  living  of  Harlton,  and  about  four  years 
later  he  obtained  the  living  of  Yeldham  fix)m  Sir  William 
Rush,  whose  daughter  he  had  mairied  in  1806.     From  this 
time  his  life  was  almost  entirely  passed  at  Cambridge  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.    In  1810  iie  published 
the  first  volume  of  hisXiavels ;  the  aecond  volume  appearod 


m  1612,  tne  tnira  m  1814,  the  fourta  in  1816,  and  the  flAh 
in  1819.  A  concluding  volume,  edited  by  Robert  Wal 
pole,  was  brought  out  after  his  death,  makings  the  ai&tli 
volume,  4to.  His  IVavels,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  kiHiwu, 
are  the  most  popular  of  his  works,  and  are  written  tn 
a  style  which  invariably  captivates  the  reader.  Full  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  gifted  with  a  prolific  imagination,  he  thrown 
a  charm  over  all  that  he  describes ;  but  unfortunately*  hi« 
judgment  was  not  sufficiently  formed  by  proper  disciiiline, 
ana  neither  his  observations  nor  his  conclusions  can  always 
be  relied  on.  His  essays  and  experiments  in  physio^ 
chiefly  appeared  in  Thomson's  *  Annals  of  Phflosophy/ 
which  contain  his  accounts  of  the  blowinpe*  cadmium, 
&c  In  1803  he  published  '  Testimonies  of  diffeivnt  au- 
thors respecting  the  colossal  Statue  of  Ceres;'  and  in 
1805  *  a  Dissertation  on  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British 
Museum.' 

He  died  at  Pall  Mall,  London,  on  the  9th  of  March,  183:2. 
and  was  buried  in  Jesus  College  Chanel  on  the  18th  of  the 
same  month.  (Life  and  Remains  qf  Ed,  Dan.  Clarke^  by 
the  Rev.  William  Otter,  M.A.,  two  volumes,  octavo^  London, 
1825.) 

CLARKE,  ADAM,  LL.D.,  a  highly  respected  minister 
among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  not  long  ago  deceased, 
the  author  of  various  works  held  in  very  general  esteem, 
and  in  several  points  of  view  a  somewhat  remarkable  cha- 
racter. 

He  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1762.  His  parents  re- 
sided in  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  appear  to  have  bten 
persons  of  respectable  character;  and  his  mother  especiallr. 
who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  herself  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  high  devotional  sentiment  m 
union  with  religious  knowledge,  and  she  acted  aoeordingly 
in  the  influences  which  she  sought  to  communicate  to  ber 
son. 

Of  education,  properly  scholastic  or  systematie,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  little  or  none.  The  effect  of  this 
misfortune  of  his  early  years  is  perceived  in  almost  all 
his  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
his  mind.  The  want  of  it  ^ve  a  character,  and  that  not  a 
favourable  one,  to  the  leammg  which  it  is  admitted  by  all 
that  he  did  by  his  own  unwearied  exertions  alterwank 
acquire. 

As  soon  as  his  mind  began  to  develop  its  peculiarities,  it 
appeared  that  Dr.  Oarke  was  extremely  eager  after  knov 
leoge,  and  possessed  within  himself  resources  which  would 
enaole  him  to  overcome  very  formidable  obstacles.  When 
he  was  placed  with  a  linen  manuiacturer,  who  lived  in  tb« 
neighbourhood  of  his  fiither,  to  learn  the  trade,  he  soon 
found  that  he  was  in  a  situation  that  afforded  no  means  or 
gratifying  his  desire  of  knowledge.  H»  determined  to 
change  tne  mode  of  life  which  had  been  marked  out  for 
him,  and  he  returned  to  his  home.  Ho  has  related^of  him- 
self a  circumstance  which  is  highly  characteristic :  *that  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life  he  look  from  the  Hebrew  wntem, 
as  his  fovourite  motto,  the  words,  *  Through  desire  a  man 
having  separated  himself  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with 
all  wisdom.' 

Methodism  had  been  introduced  into  the  part  of  Irvland 
in  which  he  resided.  His  father  and  mother  belonged  to 
that  society.  There  was  a  Mr.  Breedon,  one  of  Mr.  Wcs 
ley's  earliest  ministers,  who  was  a  friend  and  the  relu^ious 
instructor  of  the  &mily,  to  whom  at  this  period  of  hu  liib 
he  seems  to  have  owed  much. 

The  union  of  considerable  natural  powers  with  no  mean 
attainments,  considering  the  great  disadvantages  under 
which  he  lay,  and  of  .the  love  of  study  with  a  mind  emi- 
nently devotional,  pointed  out  this  Toong  man  to  the  Me 
thodist  preachers  who  freauented  nia  father's  house  as  a 
person  wno  might  be  usefhl  m  the  ministry  among  the  people 
with  whom  his  family  had  formed  their  rdigious  oonnexioQ. 
One  of  them  was  so  impressed  with  the  pervuaaion  that 
this  was  the  course  of  life  pointed  out  for  him,  that  he  com- 
municated the  circumstance  to  the  great  fiither  and  direc- 
tor of  Methodism.  The  result  was  that  Clarke  removed  to 
England,  and  was  admitted  into  the  school  which  WeaUo 
had  founded  at  Kingswood  near  Bristol. 

He  now  found  himself  in  drcumstancea  more  fhvouxmbtc 
for  the  gratification  of  his  desire  to  acquire  varied  knowlediiY. 
Not  that  much  was  to  be  learned  in  such  a  school  as  that ; 
but  his  new  situation  jgave  him  ft'me,  which  is  what  a  mind 
disposed  as  his  was  chiefly  wants.  Besides  what  formed  the 
kind  of  instruction  whipu  was  imparted  to  the  studMiu  m 
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ftccTunulated  a  good  library,  tncludtng  ttany  mannscnpta, 
and  had  formed  a  small  museum  of  tiatural  curiosities. 

From  1823,  when  he  left  Lancashire,  Dr.  Clarke  resided 
at  Haydon-HalU  in  Middlesex,  about  seventeen  mQes  ft-om 
London.  He  died  of  cholera  on  the  26th  of  August  1632, 
the  only  person  of  much  celebrity  who  was  carried  off  in 
that  time  of  the  nation's  visitation. 

CLAUDE.  Claude  Gell^e,  called  Claude  Lorraine,  was 
bom  at  Chama^e,  in  Lorraine,  in  1600.  His  parents  were 
very  poor,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  originally  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  pastrycook.  At  the  age  of  twelvo,  being  lell 
an  orphan,  he  sought  a  home  at  the  house  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  in  business,  as  a  carver  of  wood,  at  Fri- 
burg.  A  relation,  who  was  a  travelling  dealer,  obscrvlnjg; 
some  indications  of  a  love  for  the  fine  arts,  persuaded  his 
brother  to  allow  the  lad  to  accompany  him  to  Home.  Here 
he  was  somewhat  unceremoniously  deserted  by  his  relative, 
but  received  pecuniary  assistance  Arom  his  brother.  Seeing 
some  paintings  by  Godfrey  Waals  which  pleased  him,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  Naples,  where  that  painter  then  resided, 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  his  instruction.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years  he  returned  to  Rome,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Agostino  Tassi,  under  whom  he  studied  with  unwearied 
diligence.  Having  acquired  some  repute,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Italy  and  France,  and  part  of  Germany,  staying  oc- 
casionally for  some  time  at  different  places  to  replenish  his 
purse,  and  paying  a  visit  to  his  native  place.  He  appears 
to  have  frequently  suffered  through  vanous  misadventures, 
both  in  health  and  fortune,  during  his  protracted  tour. 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  received  with  a  general 
welcome,  and  a  wide  and  increasing  demand  for  his  pictures. 
Commissions  came  to  him  from  numerous  places,  and  from 
many  illustrious  persons  of  the  ]  principal  countries  of 
Europe.    He  died  m  1682. 

Claude  is  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  constant 
and  diligent  study  of  nature,  and  by  unwearied  manual 
practice.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend  great  part  of  his 
time,  often  whole  days,  from  dawn  till  night,  in  watch- 
ing the  changes  of  the  effect  on  earth  and  sky.  He 
has  left  proofs  of  the  painstakine  labour  ^ith  which  he 
studied  the  details  of  a  picture  in  niiished  studies  of  leaves 
and  bits  of  ground.  By  these  means,  although  he  is  said 
not  to  have  shown  any  particular  quickness  in  his  early 
progress,  he  acquired  such  mastery  of  hand  and  eye  as 
produced  him  fame,  wealth,  and  the  rank  of  the  first  among 
landscape-painters.  He  painted  for  his  study  a  landscape, 
compounded  of  many  views,  taken  in  the  Villa  Madama, 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  trees,  which  ho  kept  as  a  store 
of  natural  objects.  He  refused  to  sell  it,  even  when 
Clement  iX.  offered  to  cover  it  with  pieces  of  gold.  This 
picture,  and  another  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  he  is  said 
to  have  mentioned  as  his  best  productions.  He  used  to 
make  drawings  of  his  pictures  in  a  book,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  pirated.  He  left  six  of  these  registei-s, 
which  he  called  his  *  Libri  di  Verita  ;*  one  of  them,  well 
known  by  Earlom's  engravings,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

His  colouring  is  rich,  powerful,  and  brilliant;  his  tints 
are  varied  as  iii  nature  itself.  His  aerial  perspective  is, 
perfect;  the  fore-ground  stands  out  with  the  force  and 
brightness  of  an  Italian  sunshine;  the  distance  recedes 
clear  and  wide,  till  the  blue  hills  and  blue  sky  meet  in 
harmonious  contrast,  or  melt  into  the  rich,  warm,  dewy 
atmosphere  of  Rome.  His  architecture  is  light  and  fen- 
ciful,  and  often  charminirly  mixed  with  foliaaje,  which  is 
graceful  and  moving.  The  water  ripples  and  undulates 
m  the  tremulous  light,  or  lies  calm  and  glaiisy,  with  deep- 
ening shadows.  His  composition  is  a  singular  union  of 
freedom  and  syiumetr)\  If  his  landscapes  have  a  fault,  it 
is  that  the  graceful  is  too  invariably  selected ;  a  trilie  of 
roughness,  or  ineioilarily,  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
picture.  His  figures  are  very  poor,  which  ho  freely  ad- 
mitted, saying  he  sold  the  landsc'ape  and  gave  away  the 
figures,  a  trait  of  mo<lcsty  which  seems  in  accordance  with 
his  mild  and  amiable  character.  He  left  his  properly  to 
two  nephcM-s  and  a  niece,  his  only  survivinj^  relatione. 

CLAUDE,  JEAN,  born  in  1619,  at  Sauvetat,  near  Agen, 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  was  himself 
brought  up  to  the  church.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
controversial  learning,  and  was  appointed  pruftxssor  of 
theology  in  the  Protestant  college  or  Nismes,  wliich  place 
he  filled  for  eight  >x^ar8.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  government  authorities  obliging  him  to  abandon 


his  chair>  he  went  to  Pans,  where  he  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  the  church  of  Charenton  in  1666.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  showed  himself  by  his  writings  ome  of  the  abU-i 
champions  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  an  antagoni.«t  Dot 
unworthy  of  Bossuet,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  other  di.-iin- 
guished  Catholic  divines.  In  1G71  he  published  his  'lit^- 
ponscauTrait£delaPerp6tuit§  de  la  Foi  sur  rEuchari>(ie/ 
2  vols.,  8vo.  [Arnauld.]  In  1673  appeared  his  •Wfcn-e 
de  la  Reformation,  ou  R6ponse  aux  rr^jug^s  legitimes  de 
Nicole.*  In  1681  Claude  had  a  controversial  conference 
with  Bossuet,  after  which  he  published  •  R^ponsc  4  la  Con- 
ference de  Bossuet.*  The  conference  as  usual  led  !<>  ikj 
approximation  between  the  contending  parties.  In  ir.^^ 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edit  de  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV. 
obliged  Claude  to  seek  refuee  in  Holland,  where  he  ^\n> 
well  received  on  account  both  of  his  talents  and  his  |)or- 
sonal  character,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  granted  him  a 
pension.  He  died  not  long  after  in  1687,  much  regrott<  d 
by  his  co-religionists  as  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  c^i  i- 
mablo  advocates.  His  'Plaintes  des  Protestans  cruell<^ 
ment  opprim^s  dans  le  Royaume  de  France  *  was  ptiblUluvl 
after  his  death,  as  well  as  other  posthumous  works,  chictly 
on  theological  and  controversial  subjects.  He  left  aUo 
some  sermons.  His  style  though  simple  was  vigorcms 
being  sustained  by  great  logical  skill  and  much  erudition 
Devize  wrote  a  biography  of  Claude,  Amsterdam,  K.s;. 
His  grandson,  Jean  Jacques  Claude,  was  one  of  the  earlu-t 
pastors  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  Threadueedir 
Street.  London,  and  died  in  1712. 

CLAUDE,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jura,  on  the  banlt  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Biennc,  ^  l;ti  i; 
flows  into  the  Ain,  a  feeder  of  the  Rhone.    It  is  240  mil*  > 
S.E.  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  in  46*  23'  N.  Itft.,  and  5=  3Z 
E.  long. 

This  town  owes  its  origin  to  the  retirement  of  the  Saints 
Remain  and  Lupicin  (the  latter  bishop  of  Vesonf  io,  or  Be- 
Sanson)  to  the  deserts' of  Mount  Jura,  in  the  fifth  century 
Tlie  sanctity  of  these  holy  men,  who  were  brethren,  dr»w 
around  them'  a  number  of  kindred  minds,  and  tliree  mon:u>' 
teries  with  otner  establishments  arose  in  tiie  neighbouih«K*d 
of  their  retreat  In  the  eighth  cenluiy  St.  Claude,  arch- 
bishop of  Besan^on,  came  to  end  his  days  in  one  of  tbe-c 
monasteries,  which  afterwards  took  its  name  from  lum« 
and  thus  the  town  acquired  its  present  designation. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Claude  was  of  tho  Benedictine  ordrr, 
and  the  monks  were  obliged  to  make  proof  of  noble  de- 
scent before  they  could  obtain  admission  into  the  establish- 
ment The  community  possessed  immense  wealth :  it  is  sa.d 
by  La  Valine  ( Voyage  dans  les  Departementi)— no  very  trust- 
worthy authority,  indeed^to  have  had  a  revenue  of  100,n(.u 
icu9,  or  about  12,500/.  The  monks,  before  the  supprcsti  u 
of  the  establishment,  had  ceased  to  live  in  common ;  eaih 
had  his  distinct  portion  of  the  revenue.  Thi:}  mona>i.c 
institution  was  the  last  in  France  which  held  its  vas&:il>  m 
a  state  of  villainage,  and  whoever  was  resident  a  year  m 
their  domains  became  their  serf.  It  was  not  until  the  tvLu 
of  Louis  XVI.  that  the  feudal  powers  of  these  ecclc*iu>«i«'N 
were  entirely  suppressed.  The  abbot  was  lord  of  the  to>»  n. 
In  1742  this  abbey  was  secularized,  and  erected  intv)  a 
bishopric:  the  bishop  and  chanter  succeeding  Io  th.« 
rights  ana  many  of  the  usages  of  the  abbot  and  monk:«. 

St  Claude  is  built  at  the  foot  of «  mountain,  one  of  ihove 
amid  which  it  is  placed,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  tir- 
rent  Ison  with  the  Bienne.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
which  include  a  part  of  the  adjacent  mountain,  but  can  .  .i 
be  considered  as  fortified.  The  town  was  destroyed  b\  tirt» 
in  1799;  but  a  sum  of  750,000  francs  (about  30.00ii/.i 
granted  by  the  consular  government,  and  numerous  collec- 
tions made  all  over  France,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  re 
build  it  on  a  much  more  regular  plan.    ** 

The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1832,  to  4170  for  the  tovnu 
or  5222  for  the  whole  commune.  They  are  busilv  enjra-:»nl 
in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  trinkets  in  tortoisesbelU  liur  lu 
ivory,  bone,  box  and  other  woods:  beads,  needles,  pins,  mu'...- 
cal  snuff-boxes,  and  other  musical  instruments,  and  na.is 
are  among  the  articles  made  here.  The  traders  of  this  toM  i. 
have  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners^  Se\  cr  .-. 
have  establishments  at  Boaucaire;  they  import  goods  ft  >m 
Germany  and  England.  There  is  a  good  hospital*  a  larp> 
public  school,  aiKt  several  other  useful  institutions.  Beau- 
tiful marble  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  nn*tty 
good  ochre  is  procured.    Peat  for  fhel  is  also  obtaioea. 

The  arrondissement  of  St  Claude  contained,  in  1S;?2, 
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53,433  inbalmUuitt.  who  ue  engac^  m  making  tumeyy 
and  other  woodon  wares,  ninnrng  eotton  vam»  weaving 
crape,  drawing  iron  wire,  making  wooden  ana  metal  clocks, 
enamel  watch-fiuses,  roaating-jacks,  gpectaole-firames,  and 
imitation  eems, 

.  The  biahoprio  of  St.  Claude  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  containing  312,504  inhabitants.  The  bishop 
is  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne. 

CLAXJDIA^US  (GLAU'DIU8)Araa  bom  at  Alexandria, 
^  BgyP^  A.C.  365  iJSpiit.  L,  20,  y.  3).  Though  of  a  family 
ofiginialy  Roman,  his  education  was  6rf«)k;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  written  first  in  the  Greek  language.  His 
work  on  the  *  Antiquities  of  Tarsus*  ii  lost  Of  his  early 
hfe  little  is  known.  His  first  Latin  verses  were  wntten 
daring  the  consulship  of  Probinus,  ▲.€.  395.  {EpiU,  iv^ 
r?.  1 3. 14).  In  this  year  he  became  a  dependent  of  the  regent 
Stilieho,  guardian  of  the  two  minors,  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
riua;  and  m  his  poems  he  sometimes  alludes  to  his  soldier's 
Ufe.  iPrvl,  Carm,  de  ConsukUu  Mallii  Theodori,  w.  5,  6.) 
Whether  from  a  hope  of  beins  immortalized  in  verse,  or 
from  some  other  motive,  Stiliono  warmly  befriended  the 
poet ;  nor  were  the  fkvours  of  his  beautiful  wife  Serena 
ai^nowledsed  leas  natefUlly  than  those  of  the  minister 
himadt  (ue  LaudUnu  Sdliohonis,  lib.  iii. ;  Laui  Serenm 
Rtginm,)  Glaudian  seema  to  have  er^oyed  all  the  sideu- 
dour  and  luxuries  which  the  high  station  of  Stilieho 
afforded;  and  he  either  purchased  or  requited  those  in- 
dulgences by  lavishing  indiscriminate  eulo^ea  on  his  patrons 
and  brincing  infkmy  and  ridicule  on  their  enemies.  The 
prsisea  of  Stilieho  are  the  eonstant  subject  on  which  he 
delights  to  dwell,  even  when  he  does  not  directly  mention 
his  name;  and  where  the  materials  of  regular  history  are 
wanting,  his  poems  form  a  valuable  due  to  the  connexion 
and  character  of  events. 

The  most  important  &vour  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  Serena  appears  to  have  been  her  assisting  him  to  obtain 
a  very  wealthv  bnde  (Epist  iL).  The  nuptials  were  ce- 
lebrated at  Alexandria  {Epist.  ii^  vv.  55,  &c.) ;  and  it 
teems  probable  that  Claudian  and  his  wife  soon  after  came 
to  Italy.  AAer  the  war  with  Gildo  he  was  honoured  with 
a  bronie  statue  {Frcef.  in  Bellum  Qeticum^  vv.  5, 6),  erected 
m  the  forum  of  Trajan,  an  honour  which,  as  Gibbon  (ch. 
30)  observes,  he  acknowledged  as  a  man  who  deserved  it: 
the  inscription  which  was  cut  on  the  statue  is  still  extant 
(Orelli,  Cormu  Inscript,  voL  L,  p.  259). 

The  death  of  Stilieho  (a.  d.  408)  was  soon  followed  by 
the  ruin  of  his  favourite.  Hadrian,  the  successor  of  StHicho, 
had  formerly  been  the  subject  of  a  satirical  epigram 
{Effigr.  25,  in  some  editions  30,)  of  Claudiui,  and  ne  now 
began  to  watch  for  a  favourable  opportuni^  of  reve'nge. 
The  particulars  of  his  death  are  not  known ;  but  it  seema 
clear  that  his  attempts  to  conciliate  Hadrian  were  ineffec- 
tual, and  that  he  finally  fell  a  victim  to  his  resentment. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  Glaudian  was 
or  was  not  a  convert  to  Ghristianity.  The  poems  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  he  was,  have  been 
attributed  to  him  erroneously ;  they  are  clearly  the  work 
of  another  writer. 

Qaudian's  poetical  merits,  though  not  of  the  highest 
order,  are  considerable.  He  does  not  excel  in  the  chastised 
and  severe  beauties  of  the  older  poets  whom  he  aspired  to 
imitate,  nor  is  he  remarkable  fbr  great  invention  or  a  lofty 
imagination ;  but  in  what  may  1^  called  the  picturesque 
style  he  is  surpassed  by  none :  he  brings  out  tne  smallest 
details  of  a  scene  into  a  vivid  and  correct  form,  amplified 
and  ornamented  with  all  the  graces  of  diction.  The 
most  prosaic  topic  in  his  hands  is  invested  with  the  charms 
of  poetry.  An  elegant  and  harmonious  versification  always 
deiighta  his  reader.  *  In  the  decline  of  arts  and  of  empire, 
a  native  of  Egypt,  who  had  received  the  education  of  a 
Greek,  assumed  in  a  mature  age  the  familiar  use  and 
absolute  command  oi  the  Latin  language,  soared  above  the 
heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries,  and  placed  himself^ 
alter  an  interval  of  300  years,  amonff  the  poets  of  antient 
Rome.'  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail,  chap.  30.) 

Claudian*s  principal  poems  are,  3  books  *  De  Raptu  Pro- 
aopinm ;'  3  books  *  De  Laudibus  Stilichonis ;'  2  books  '  In 
Ruflnum;'  2  books  '  In  Eutropium;'  *  De  Bello  Getioo;' 
'  De  Bollo  Gildonioo,*  &o.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Gesner  and  Burmann.  Glaudian  is  included  in  Weber*s 
<  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum.'   Frankfort,  1833. 

CLA'UDIUS  NERO,  the  son  of  Drusus  Nero,  the 
hioUMr  gf  Xiktfbiib  snl  of  AnloiualIiBor»  Um  daughter  of 


H.  Antomus  tha  Triumviri  by  Octavia,  the  aiaterof  An* 
gustus,  was  bom  at  Lyon  b.  c.  10.  [Augustus.]  In  his 
youth  he  was  sickly,  weak,  and  timid,  which  made  his 
mother  say  that  he  was  but  the  half-finished  sketch  of  a 
man.  Augustus,  in  compassion,  used  to  caH  him  miwUus, 
httle  wretch.  He  was  left  to  the  company  of  the  women 
and  the  freedmen  of  the  palace,  and  little  notice  was  taken 
of  him  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  lived  in  privac}*, 
and  appears  to  have  applied  himself  with  perseverance  to 
study.  He  became  a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
wrote,  with  the  assistance  of  Sulpioius  Flavins,  a  history 
of  Rome,  in  43  books,  which  is  lost.  He  suggested  the 
addition  of  three  new  letters  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  and 
he  enforced  the  use  of  them  during  his  reign,  after  which 
they  foil  into  disuse,  but  still  appeared  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  in  the  old  inscriptions  {Annal,  xi.,  14).  He  also 
applied  himself  with  much  perseverance  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  oratory,  and  Tacitus  has  transmitted  to  us  a 
favourable  specimen  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  before 
the  senate  when  emperor,  in  favour  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citisens. 
(AnnaL  jL,  24.) 

When  Galigula,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Claudius,  became 
emperor,  he  took  his  uncle  as  his  ooUeague  in  the  consul* 
ship,  A.  D.  37.  After  the  expiration  of  his  consulship 
Claudius  again  withdrew  into  privacy,  fVom  which  he  was 
drag^  by  some  mutinous  soldiers,  who  were  overrunning 
the  miperial  palace  after  the  death  of  CaHgula,  and  who 
discovered  Claudius  concealed  behind  a  tapestry,  and  trem- 
bling from  fear.  They  raised  him  on  their  shoulders,  and 
earned  him  to  the  camp,  where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  troops,  a.d.  41,  against  the  wishes  of  the  senate  and 
of  many  of  the  citiaens,  who  were  for  restoring  the  re- 
public 

This  was  the  first  example  of  that  banefbl  practice,  which 
the  soldiers  so  often  repeated,  of  disposing  of  the  imperial 
crown.  Claudius,  who  was  then  50  years  of  age,  began  his 
reij^  by  acts  of  justice  and  of  mercy ;  he  recalled  exiles, 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners  much  property  which  had 
been  confiscated  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  rejected  the 
honours  and  titles  which  the  flattery  of  courtiers  would 
have  bestowed  upon  him,  embellished  Rome,  fbrmed  an 
aqueduct  for  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  constructed  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  and  began  the  emissary  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 
[Cblano.] 

He  also  went  over  to  Britain,  which  country  ha  flrstper- 
manentlyoccupied,  at  least  in  part,  by  his  g^enerals  Plau- 
tius  and Vespasianus,  and  afterwards  b^  Ostonus.  [Britan- 
KiA.]  Garactacus,  who  was  brought  prisoner  before  him  at 
Rome,  experienced  the  imperial  clemency.  Claudius  after- 
wards foil  into  a  state  of  apathy  and  imbecili^,  being  en- 
tirely governed  by  his  profligate  wifo  Messalma  and  the 
fireeomen  of  the  palace  who  were  leagued  with  her.  They 
took  advantage  of  his  excessive  timidity  and  credulity  to 
make  him  sign  the  death-warrants  of  numerous  senators  and 
knights,  whom  they  represented  as  conspirators,  and  whose 
property  was  confiscated  for  their  benefit  Messalina  openly 
abaiidoned  herself  to  the  most  shameless  licentiousness, 
and  no  one  dared  to  check  her,  or  remonstrate  with  the 
emperor  on  her  conduct,  for  fbar  of  incurring  her  deadly 
revenge.  She  carried  her  eftronterv  at  last  so  fhr  as  pub- 
hcly  to  marry  Gains  Silius,  one  of  tne  handsomest  men  of 
Rome,  while  Claudius  was  absent  at  Ostia.  The  emperor, 
who  was  roused  from  his  torpor  by  the  report  of  this  scandal, 
gave  orders  that  MessaUna  should  be  put  to  death.  Soon 
afterwards  he  married,  a.d.  50,  his  own  niece,  Agripplna  the 
younger,  the  wMow  of  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  and  mother  of 
L.  Domitius.  Agrippina  easily  prevailed  on  the  weak  Clau- 
dius  to  adopt  her  son  Domitius,  who  assumed  his  step- 
fother^s  name  of  Nero,  by  which  he  was  afterwards  known 
as  emperor,  and  to  sive  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Octavia.  Afprippina  having  thus  paved  the  wajr  fbr  the 
succession  of  her  own  son  to  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  Messalina,  completed 
her  object  by  poisoning  her  husband  at  Sinuessa,  where  he 
had  gone  for  tne  benefit  of  his  health.  Claudius  died  a.  d. 
54,  in  his  sixty-fburth  ^ear,  after  being  in  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power  for  thirteen  years  ana  nine  months.  His 
funeral  was  celebrated  with  ^eat  pomp,  and  he  was  num- 
bered among  the  gods,  but  his  will  was  not  read  in  public, 
in  c^er  to  avoid  exciting  disturbances  among  the  people 
on  account  of  the  preforence  given  to  Nero  over  Britan- 
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Aieiis.     (TacihM, '  iiwi.   xii.   69;   Suetonius,  Claudtui ; 
I>ion.) 


[Coin  of  Claudius  Nero.^ 
Brilith  Museum.    Aetusl  size.    Bronze.    437  grains. 

CLAU'DIUS,  or  CLODIUS,  ALBI'NUS,  a  native  of 
Adrumetum,  in  Africa,  served  with  distinction  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Commodus  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;  in  Asia,  in  Gaul,  in  Grermany  against  the  Frisians,  and 
lastly  in  Britain.  When  Avidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria, 
revolted  against  M.  Aurelius,  Alhinus,  who  commanded  the 
troops  in  Bitliynia,  checked  the  revolt  which  was  heginning 
to  spread  amon^  his  soldiers.  In  consequence  of  this 
service  he  was  raised  to  the  consulate,  togetner  with  Pom- 
peianus,  the  emperor's  son-in-law,  a.d.  176.  When  Septi- 
mius  Severus  became  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  empire, 
Commodus,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  himself,  offered 
to  Alhinus,  who  was  then  commanding  in  Britain,  where  he 
had  succeeded  Pertinax,  the  title  of  Cfosar,  which.  Alhinus 
declined.  After  the  assassination  of  Ck)mmodus  and  of  his 
short-lived  successor  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus  being  made 
empeior  by  the  prsetorian  guards  of  Rome,  who  now 
assumed  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  empire  to  the  highest 
bidder,  three  commanders  of  the  legions  abroad,  Alhinus 
in  Britain,  Severus  in  Illyricum,  and  Pescennius  Niger  in 
Sjrria,  stood  forth  to  dispute  this  right  by  the  corresponding 
argument  of  the  will  of  their  own  soldiers.  Severus,  who  was 
the  nearest  to  Rome,  marched  upon  the  city,  upon  which  the 
senate  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  the  prsDtorians  made 
way  for  him  by  assassinating  the  unfortimate  Julianus. 
Severus  while  on  his  march  had  written  to  Alhinus, 
proclaiming  him  Ctesar,  and  adopting  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor. This  time  Alhinus  accepted  the  title,  which  he 
assumed  publicly  at  the  head  of  his  legions ;  and  the  senate 
confirmed  it,  after  the  accession  of  Severus.  But  the  new 
emperor  having  first  overthrown  his  competitor  Pescen- 
nius Niger,  resolved  to  rid  himself  also  of  his  dubious  asso- 
ciate Alhinus ;  who,  having  discovered  his  intentions  in  time, 
passed  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Slid  strengthened  himself  by  fresh  recruits.  Severus  hur- 
ried from  the  east  against  this  new  enemy,  and  after  several 
partial  engagements  a  great  battle  was  fought  near  Lyon, 
in  February,  a.d.  197,  in  which  Severus  was  worsted  at 
first  and  wounded,  according  to  Spartianus,  but  succeeded 
in  rallying  his  cavalry,  with  which  he  gained  the  victory. 
The  soldiers  of  Alhinus  bavins  taken  refuge  within  Lyon, 
that  city  was  invested,  stormed,  and  burnt,  by  the  troops  of 
Severus.  Albinus,  according  to  Dion,  killed  himself,  and 
his  body  was  carried  to  Severus,  who  had  the  head  cut  off 
and  taken  to  Rome,  and  the  body  tlirown  into  the  Rhone. 
Severus,  with  his  characteristic  inhumanity,  put  to  death 
the  wife  and  children  of  Alhinus,  and  ordered  a  {general 
proscription  of  all  his  friends,  who  were  numerous  in  Gaul 


^Coln  ofClAudlnt  Albinos.] 
British  If  twenm,    Aetiul  siie.    Bronze.    837  ^T.^ius. 


and  in  Spam*  and  eren  at  Rome.  AlBinufl  ippeart  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  inrormation. 
He  was  a  distinguished  commander,  and  had  many  partisans 
among  the  senators,  but  was  harsh  and  even  cruel  in  hi« 
military  discipline :  and  is  said  by  Capitolinus  to  have  been 
an  enormous  glutton.  (Herodian,  Dion,  and  Spartianus ; 
and  Julius  Capitolinus  in  the  Historia  Augusta,) 

CLAUDIUS,  MARCUS  AUREUUS,  sumamed  GO- 
THICUS,  was  born  in  Illyricum  a.d.  214,  served  in  the 
army  as  tribune  under  Decius,  was  afterwards  governor  of  hi« 
native  province  under  Valerianus,  and  after  the  death  of  Gal - 
lienus  in  268,  near  Milan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army.  The  choice  was  immediately  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Claudius  began  his  rei^  by  defeating  the  usurper  Aureohi%, 
who  had  revolted  against  Gallienus,  and  had  taken  poR»c^ 
sion  of  Milan.  Aureolus  was  killed  in  the  battle.  Claud i  us 
afterwards  marched  against  the  Germans,  who  had  enteri*d 
Italy,  and  defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Benactis  (Lake 
of  Garda.)  On  arri\ing  at  Rome,  he  was  received  vith 
great  honours,  and  applied  himself  to  reform  many  of  the 
abuses  which  existed  m  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
In  the  following  year  he  marched  against  the  Goths,  or 
Scythians,  who  nad  invaded  the  provinces  of  Mcrsia,  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter,  and  made  a  vast  numl>er 
of  prisoners,  whom  he  distributed  over  various  provincesi  ai^ 
labourers.  In  conseouence  of  this  victory,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Grothicus.  In  the  year  after  (a.  d.  270)  he  dii>d 
at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
had  spread  in  his  army,  after  a  short  reign  of  little  more 
than  two  years,  during  which  he  exhibited  virtues  and  abi- 
lities that  entitle  him  to  be  numbered  among  the  best 
emperors  of  Rome.  The  Senate  named  his  brother  Quin- 
tilius  his  successor,  but  the  army  proclaimed  Aureliunun, 
upon  which  Quinlilius  was  killed,  or  killed  himself  ac- 
cording to  otliers.  (Trebellius  Pollio  in  HUtoria  Augusta,) 


[Coin  of  CUodiui  Ootkieut. 
Brilith  Mufeum.    Aetuml  cIm.    Btobm.    123 

CLAUSENBURG  (Kolos),  a  county  in  the  west  of 
Transylvania,  m  that  part  of  it  called  the  'land  of  the  Mai;- 
yars,'  which  is  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  principal! i}. 
It  has  an  area  of  1861  square  miles,  and  contains  loo,U('o 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing  rattle,  in 
agriculture,  mining,  and  a  few  manufactures,  and  trade.  It 
has  one  royal  free  town,  five  market-towns,  202  village*, 
and  thirty-five  prsedia,  or  privileged  settlements,  and  w 
divided  into  six  'processes.'  The  chiefriversarethe  SxamtV* 
and  Kiiros.  It  is  very  mountainous:  the  most  elev&ttnl 
points  are  Varatik,  Trugassa,  Yladiassa,  Balamirassa.  aiid 
Kalota.  It  abounds  in  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine ;  also  in  honey  and  com,  and  produces  salt,  gold, 
iron,  and  some  wood. 

CLAUSENBURG  (Klush,  Kolosv&r).  a  royal  fiw  town 
and  capital  of  the  principality  of  TransyhTinia.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Claudia,  whence  its  Latin  designation  Claudiopolis.  In 
1178  the  new  town  was  enlarged  by  a  colony  of  Saxons, 
who  from  its  locality  called  it  Clausenbuig,  from  the  old 
word  Klause,  which  signifies  a  mounuin  defile.  The  cita- 
del, which  lies  on  a  hill,  was  not  erected  till  1721,  since 
which  date  commodious  barracks  have  been  made  in  it. 
Owing  to  its  flourishing  trade  and  manufiustures  it  was  f;)r- 
merly  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  countnr.  Settlers^ 
flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  till  the  place  becoming  too  con- 
fined, the  new-comers  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  neighbouring  villages,  which  thus  became  the  property 
of  the  town.  Clausenburg  is  situated  on  the  river  Svatnus, 
in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  valley,  surrounded  with  mountains, 
and  studded  with  fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  walls  and  towers,  and  is  diWded  into  the 
inner  town  and  six  suburbs ;  the  former  consists  of  the 
Ovar  (Altburg),  or  old  town,  and  Ujvas.  or  new  town,  and 
though  of  small  extent  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  Ii 
has  some  handsome  streeU  and  houses,  and  a  urge  markoi- 
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ttas*  ptt]3«icting  towards  the  ojypoftite  ot  neutral  side.  The 
•^pweH  extending  tirix^  nke  xxMrntiettcettent  of  the  cajcafeou^ 
tube,  wh^  leads  out  of  the  anal  or  posterior  part  of  the 
chamber.  The  JUttd  vdlvt,  ^ich  covers  the  rough  surface 
«f  the  poirms  rock  or  corc^,  like  the  tiling  of  a  chamber- 
floor,  and  affords  a  smooth  polished  surfttce  for  the  support 
»nd  attachment  of  the  animal,  is  the  hft  valve:  the  nght 
vahe  remains  free,  or  is  connected  only  to  the  soft  parts 
a&d  cardinal  ligament,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  excavating 
and  lesniratory  actions. 

Sken, — ^Hie  shcAly  vubstance  t>f  the  fixed  valve  passes 
inthout  interruption  into  that  of  the  tube ;  a  slight  ridge 
circumscribing  the  entry  of  the  tube  into  the  chaim^er  indi- 
cating the  line  of  senaration,  unless  the  lextent  of  the  Tftlve 
beUmitedtothat  or  the  internal  nacreous  deposition.  The 
tube  of  an  oi'al  form,  7  lines  by  5  in  diameter.  T%e  cal- 
careous walls  Ath  of  un  inch  in  thickness  at  the  outlet,  and 
about  j'Sjth  at  ffie  oppjsite  extremfty.  T\reft-ee  tuive  xm- 
equally  triangular,  with  the  angles  rounded  off,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  sixpence,  moderatelr  concave  t6Wards  the 
soft  paits,  and  striated  only  in  the  mrection  of  the  layers  of 
increment  on  the  outer  surface,  as  in  most  of  the  Pylori^ 
dean  Bivalves  of  M.  de  Blainville.  The  layers  gradually 
increase  towards  the  dorsal  edge  Ibr  a  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  valve,  beyond  which  the  layers  continue  of  at 
most  equal  breadth.  *  This  ^wth  of  the  valve,'  adds  Mr. 
Owen,  •  corresponds  to  the  direction  in  which  the  chamber 
is  enlarge^  whi<Ai  is  principally  on  the^rsal,  dextral,  and 
anterior  sides :  now  tnis  is  the  mode  of  enlargement  b^t 
adapted  for  the  Ml  development  of  the  ovaty  *  so  that  it 
womd  seem  that  the  Ctoa^M  continues  Ibr  a  time  to  work 
its  way  into  the  rock  widiout  material  increase  of  size, 
leaving  behind  it  a  calcareous  tube,  which  marks  its  track ; 
mfter  which  it  becomes  stationary,  and  hmits  its  opemtions 
to  enlarging  its  chamber  to  the  extent  necessary  ibr  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  pbject  of  its  existence.' 

Mantle,  and  Muscular  S^H^m  ae  ancilhry  jnfincifally  to 
Re9piraHon.^Mantle  en\'eloping  the  body  like  a  shut  sac, 
but  perforated  for  the  siphon  awl  foot,  the  opening  for  the 
latter  being  reduced  to  a  small  slit.  M.  Ruppell  observed 
an  analogous  orifice  in  the  corresponding  part  in  Aspergil- 
Iwn,  vis.  that  which  is  next  the  sunken  sieve-like  extremity 
of  the  tube,  and  by  which  he  supposes  the  water  necessary 
for  respiration  to  be  received  when  tlie  retreating  tide  leaves 
exposed  the  expanded  siphonic  extremity.  Mr.  Owen  is  of 
opinion  that  this  cannot  be  its  use  in  those  species  of  C/a- 
va^ella  which  exist  at  depths  too  great  to  allow  of  their 
bem^  ever  left  wtth  the  siphonic  aperture  out  of  irater ;  but 
that  It  must  serve  to  kew  Up  a  communicatiein  with  the 
neighbourmg  canties  of  the  rock,  by  means  of  the  calca* 
reous  tubules,  the  formation  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
proximity  of  these  cavities.  When  therefore  the  Claiva- 
gella,  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  its  adductor  muscles,  has 
forcibly  expelled  the  branchial  currents  from  the  siphon^ 
as  was  observed  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  the  space  ^tween  the 
free  valve  and  the  walls  of  the  chamber  would  be  simulta- 
neously filled,  either  by  water  rushing  in  through  tlie  tu* 
bules,  or  forced  out  from  the  branchial  cavity  threugh  the 
small  anterior  orifice  of  the  mantle.  To  assist  this  opera- 
tion  there  is  a  proportional  development  of  the  muscular 
svstem,  which  is  remarkably  powerfhl.  The  impression  of 
the  great  or  posterior  adductcHr  is  carried  two  lines  beneath 
the  surftce  of  the  chamber  posteriorly,  but  gradually  rises 
to  the  level  of  the  vndve.  The  impression  of  the  smaller 
anterior  adductor  is  more  fkint,  and  is  continued  into  the 
flhiuouB  pallial  impression,  which  fi^llows  the  contour  of  die 
anterior  margin  of  the  valve  at  about  two  lines  distance 
from  it  In  the  free  valve  the  last  two  muscular  impres- 
sions are  separate.  The  outer  dermoid  layer  of  the  mantle 
is  extremely  thin,  and,  where  it  does  not  Ihie  the  valves,  is 
mottled  with  minute  dark  spots,  less  numerous  than  those 
on  the  skin  of  Cephalopods,  and  presenting,  under  the  mi- 
croscope, a  glandular  appearance.  The  muscular  layer, 
after  forming  the  siphtm  and  its  retractors,  is  oonfined  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  manlle,  where  it  swells  into  a  thick 
convex  mass  of  interlaced  and  chiefly  transverse  fibres,  and 
forming,  Mr.  Owen  supposes,  one  of  the  principal  instru- 
ments m  the  work  of  excavation.  No  fibres  could  be  de- 
tected In  other  parts  of  the  mantie;  nor,  observes  Mr. 
Owen,  could  any  be  expected  in  a  mantle  which  had  no 
lobes  to  be  retracted.  The  Hphon,  in  the  contracted  state, 
I  a  eUgbUf^mprened  cylindneal  tobe^  half  an  inch 


in  leng^  and  fbb  same  m  fhe  l^g  dnmetct,  tniFfcrftpd 
longitudinally  iQr  the  branchiai  and  anal  canal^  separated 
ftx>m  each  other  by  a  mMscalar  septum,  extending  to  the 
end  of  the  siphon,  beyond  irhich  the  two  tabes  do  not 
separately  extend  outwards,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
QastToch€pna  and  As^giHum.  Muscular  walls  of  the 
siphon  two  lines  in  tmckhess^,  the  septum  sepavating  the 
branchial  and  anal  canals  one  line;  diameter  of  each  caiial 
about  one  line ;  inner  extremity  both  of  the  anal  and  r^yx- 
ratory  tube  provided  with  a  valvulto  fold:  terminatnms 
beset  with  short  papiU^,  The  rettactor  m\iscles  attach  t  he 
siphon  to  the  posterior  a<Adu6tor  on  one  side,  and  te  the  at>> 
terior  extremil^  of  the  o\-ri  mass  of  muMular  fibies  at^ux-e 
mentioned  on  the  olheT,  leaving  an  intettnedkte  Stece  mi 
both  sides  the  body,  which  e^tposes  part  of  the  f^ls  aM 
febial  tentacles.  The  muscular  mass  which  bounds  the  an- 
terior ^art  of  the  atiimal's  body  is  oval,  one  Inch  three  Irnc^ 
hmg,  eight  lines  brood,  and  "varying  in  thickness  from  t^o 
le  thiee  lines  \  it  is  smooth  and  Convex  externally,  and  hol- 
lowed cut  within  to  ledge  the  viscera  at  the  base  of  the 
foot,  for  the  passage  of  which  it  leaves  the  small  orifirc 
above  mentioned.  The  margins  attached  to  the  valm  are 
more  tx  less  irregultff ;  that  affixed  te  Uie  leose  valve  i« 
the  broadest,  being  at  the  ventral  extremity  three  lin^«  in 
length.  Mr.  Owen  thinks  l^at  it  may  here  be  teMded  a^ 
a  third  adductor:  posterioriy  it  is  continued  fnte  the  nnall 
adductor  muscle. 

Branchite  and  Cinmlaiing  i$|^«l0fil.— The  gate  have  the 
same  laminated  structure  as  that  observed  in  other  bivaht-^ 
they  aii9  broad  and  short,  correspoviding  to  the  form  of  tht* 
animal,  and  the  lamimB^  not  thin  eempressed  layers  but 
broad  and  projecting  but  little  from  the  sides  of  the  visceral 
mass,  are  arranged  in  three  layers  instead  ef  twe^  en  eithrr 
side  ef  the  ibo^.  They  take  their  origin  between  the  labial 
appendages,  at  the  side  of  the  moutii,  extending  baek^tanU 
towards  the  inner  orifice  <^the  respiratory  t«be,  where  thcv 
meet,  join,  and  termitiate  in  a  point  whi(di  is  tmcttaclMr^l 
for  about  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  entire  gitt.  The  bran- 
chial veins  are  continued  from  the  concave  side  of  the  gilU, 
afow  lines  behind  their  anterior  extremities:  ^ese  \ein< 
are  joined  by  others  from  the  muscular  part  of  the  mantle, 
and  then  terminate  in  two  lu-ge  membmnoas  dark-colound 
auricles.  These  communicate  with  a  fusiform  Tentnrle. 
single  externally,  but  divided  vrithin,  by  a  longitudinal  #/7>- 
tum^  into  two  compartments,  corresponding  to  the  auricles : 
which  eomnartments  communicate  together  at  the  apex  c»r 
the  ventricle,  from  which  the  principai  artety  is  eontinucd. 
(Owen.) 

Digestive  System,  accordant  with  the  struetaie  ef  the  same 
part  in  the  other  acephalous  moUusks*  The  moutii*  a  tran>- 
verse  slit,  without  masticatory  or  salivary  omana^  is  boundtd 
by  the  upper  and  lower  labial  processes  whi^  aie  eootinui-d 
in  the  form  of  two  transversely  striated  pointed  tenlack^ 
on  either  side :  these  prehensile,  sensitive^  and,  aeourdtng  to 
Mr. Owen,  probably  respiratory  organs  measure,  each,* mx 
lines  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  line  in  breadth. 
The  cBsophagus,  after  a  course  of  two  lines,  dilates  into  a 
stomach,  the  sides  of  which  ate  perforated  by  the  lar^^e 
hematic  ducts.  The  intestine,  after  a  course  of  eight  Une^ 
forms  a  small  caicum  about  one  line  in  length:  this,  Mr. 
Owen  observes,  may  be  taken  for  a^poecreot ;  or  perhaps  i« 
the  analogue  of  the  blind  sac  containing  the  neouliar  am- 
ber-coloured style  which  projeots  into  the  pyierie  end  of 
the  stomach  of  some  Bwalvas,  The  (ittle  etsemm,  in  tb«^ 
specimen  dissected,  contained  the  same  browngrantdar  ma- 
terial as  distended  the  rest  of  the  canal  Tht  intestine, 
after  making  three  close  turns  upon  itself  in  the  mass  of 
otia  and  hepatic  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  passes  in 
immediate  contact  with,  but  not  through,  the  heart,  and 
then  below  the  posterior  adductor,  to  opposite  the  pobtenor 
office  of  the  anal  tube.  The  exterior  of  the  intestine  ha« 
an  irregidar  honey-'combed  appearance,  fram  the  dose  ad- 
hesion to  it  of  the  capsules  of  the  ova.  The  kv9r  baa  tlie 
same  divided  follicular  struotuie  and  green  eoloursa  in  tin* 
other  Bivalves,    (Owen.) 

Nervous  System, — A  large  and  conspicuous  ganghtm  m 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  Ibe  base  of  tks  IboU  ju^t 
above  the  orifice  of  the  anal  tube.  Two  ner^us  oord*  ex- 
tend from  this  gangHon,  on  either  side  the  foot  to  the  month 
other  branches  radiate  in  the  opposite  direotioa  to  the 
siphonic  and  adductor  muscles.    (Owen*) 

Generative  iS^s/sm.— The  ovary,  of  a  viey  oolowv  fonns  a 
maasatthedonMl  aspect  «f  tibehodr  aboTe  thegMH  ad> 


QL  A, 


^43 


QL  A 


ventral  on  either  side  the 


to  the  oppojiite  end  of  the  base  of 
the'fooC^  All  this  mass  of  intestiual  fold^  hepatic  foIUdea^ 
and  otra  was  covered  by  athiu  membrane.  Tue  little  mus* 
cular  process  or  fi>ot  wnich  pasa^  through  the  anterior  slit 
of  the  mantle  is  hnt  four  m)es  long,  ai^d  half  &  line  in 
breadth  :  its  possible  use  may  he  to  apply  a  solvent  to  fh^ 
lock  in  whioh  the  chamber  is  excavated.    (O^fen.) 

£ra^i(«.<— Mr*  &roderip  observe^  that  we  are  left  \o  con- 
jecture Uie  causes  which  operate  to  determine  the  animal  in 
the  choice  of  its  abode,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  choicer  lor 
most  nrobably  Clavagella  is  the  creature  of  circumstancefl^ 
and  ii  soon  after  its  exclusion  from  th^  parent  (when  Idr. 
BrodieEip  supposes  it  to  be  furnished  with  its  two  valves 
only,  and  to  lloat  free,  with,  perhaps,  some  voluntary  im- 
nuiseX  il  arrives  at  the  vacant  hole  of  some  small  Petricola^ 
iMMoauuk  er  other  p^rforatiij|(  fe^tacem  which  suits  i^ 
one  valve  soon  becomes  attached  to  the  waU  of  the  hole, 
ami  then  the  animal  proceeds  to  sec^et^t^^  siphonic  sheath 
or  tube,  to  enlarge  the  chamher  accordmg  to  its  necessities^ 
and  to  form  the  shelly,  perforated,  tubular  plate  which  is  to. 
give  admission  to  the  water  at  th^  practicable  part  of  the 
chuaaber.  How  the  excavation  is  cai^ried  on  is  abio  doubts 
foi.  Ilie  chambers  of  the  individuals  of  ClamgeUa  Aus- 
trdHMj  described  bnjdr.  Broderip,  were  formed  in  a  siliceous 
wnU  those  of  Cam  eUmgala  in  an  49ir€^(^porck  that  of 
C/or.  laia  in  a  calcareous  grit,  and  those  of  Ciaiio.  Meliieima 
in  an  argillo-ealcareous  tm^  ^  IC  says  the  author  l^t 
mentioned,  ^  the  e](cavatii9ii  be  the  worjiL  of  a  solvent  secret 


tion,  u  mu9tl  be  a  solvent  af  ea^tansivci  pow^  TW  iituatioii 
of  the  glands,  detected  by  mj  frieod  Mr,  Owen,  leads  me 
to  think  that  they  qunister  in  some  way  ta  this  operation ; 
and  I  do  not  eee  how  the  anterior  or  gveateff  end  of  the 
chand>er  can  be  operated  on  bv  mere  mechanical  attrition 
with  such  parts  as  must  have  been  contiguous  to  it.  It  has 
been  objected  that  any  solvent  wluch  would  act  on  a  calca- 
reous rock  would  equally  act  ^n  the  calcareous  shell  of  the 
animal ;  but  there  is^  perhapi^  more  of  point  than  of 
strength  iA  this  objection.  Without  laying  too  much  stress 
on  that  law  pf  nature  by  which  chemical  and  vital  forces  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  hostility,*  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
apphcable  to  such  a  substance  as  shell,  the  gland  for  the 
aecretipn  of  the  supposed  solvent,  as  well  as  the  organ  for 
applying  it,  may  be  so  placed  as  that  the  solvent  shall  only 
come  in  contact  with  the  inoreaiuc  or  dead  substance  to  be 
acted  on  without  touching  the  shell.  Again,  it  has  been 
asked,  what  solvent  would  act  equally  on  a  calcareous  and 
oil  a  sihceous  substance  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
first,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed solvent  is  known ;  secondly,  that,  in  siliceous  grits, 
there  is  more  or  (ess  cakareous  matter  by  which  the  mass  ia 
h^ld  together,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  calcareous  partis 
cles  would  be  followed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  stone. 
****  One  observation,  arising  £rom  the  various  depths  at 
which  the  recent  species  have  ^n  found,  will  not,  perhaps. 
b9  deemed  irrelevant  Cla»,  Austrab's  was  so  near  the  sur* 
foce  at  low  water,  that  it  was  detected  bv  its  ejection  of  the 
fluid ;  Clav.  elongatOt  from  the  nature  of  the  coral  in  which 


fif.  t.  Mil  of  «k.  Mit  MftkeoDtetnivf  Ibe  feud  Ttlvt  and  part  of  the  fab« 
ofcCmftU^  Ut»s  /^|.at«nial^n0VoftlMriBk*«frM'«^ve;^4.  ia. 
t«nal  xicv  uf  Muae.  ibowiiu;  tke  moacuUY  impnaikNia  ooRe«poadl««  mtK 
thow  oTth*  left  or  feted  valTe;  Jig.  1  ■eft  parte  of  CL  UU  seen  from  the 
ikht  iid»  the  denaal  layw  of  the  aantle,  e.  bfelng  remoTed ;  Ji§.  9.  the  enme 
MM  bom  the  Vtft  aide,  octMtvhiehieia  contact  with  the  feted  vahre.  The 
eaUeattiee  of  the  left  labial  appeadagea  only  are  expoted,  no  part  of  the  gili 
W^  pvoltiulid.  A  hrletle  b  phured  in  the  opening  [of  the  mttnlle ;  a.  ante- 
tier  watt  efthechaaibe*:  h,  denal  waU;  the  letter  placed  on  Che  hinge  of 
the  ixtfd  Tnhe;  &  Tentral  wall;  d.  poatecior  or  tipbonie  ontlet ;  e,  tnbolar 
ee»muulc^tkmi  with  a  neighbouring  cavity,  here  sent  off  from  the  posterior 
peat  of  fhe  BVitlB :  /.  /,  ealcareoua  tubes  secreted  by  the  abore  processee 
"M  Into  the  eavWet  eoMifftMuia  to  the  thfoat  ef  thetube ;  e^.  a  Ok. 
Bleating  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  obamber  ;  f\  impression  of 
raddnelor 


;  jlf'.impi 


of  the  anienor  adductor  muscle  i 


If,  impnaaipB  of  the  p^Uial  mnaele.  or  thiid  addnelor ;  JCpoatariov  or  Urg« 
adduetor  (Ihe  single  adductor  of  the  OsdMoen.  ^c»  correeponds  to  this,  the  fo^ 
lowing  are  tOBeriwkled  in  olher  fhmOies  of  Biaa^ees) ;  g*  the  anteiior.  antero- 
dorsal,  or  smaUer  adductor ;  h,  the  palllal  or  anteso-ventral  adduetor ;  <.  the  eon- 
vex  muscular  ma«s  continued  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  reducing 
the  opening  of  the  mantle  to  the  smaU  slit.*  through  which  a  bristle  is  placed 
iay^.  5;  (thie  maas  ia  aa  iaocdinate  development  of  what  forma  the  muscu- 
lar margins  of  the  mantle  lobes  in  other  bhralvee)  ;  k,  muaeular  fibres  of  the 
aiplum ;  I  (jig.  (t).  ti^e  respiratory,  or  ingetttve  siphonic  canal  j  n^  the  anal,  or 
egestire  siphonie  canal ;  a.  the  labial  or  bmceal  appendage ;  f.  the  gilb :  in 
/i^  8  the  right  gill  is  seen  partially  pratnded  between  the  mnsecdar  parts  of 
the  mantle ;  x.  part  of  the  ovary  (figures  and  deacriplioii  from  Owen,  to 
whose  loeid  memoir  and  illustrations  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  anatomy 
of  the  internal  partO :  >9.  7»  anterior  termhialion  of  the  shelly  tube  of  Cire. 


aperta,  Sow.»  from  ifr.Sowerby'a  Genera  of  Beoeaiaiid  Foaail  Shells. 

•JolmHaln'a  paaer  In  the  '  PhfloianhiQal  Traoaaeti^wVlK  tl|«  yMi  >779lr '  Oa  th«  ]kf(«^      tin  SlaMth  after  DMlh,^  nd  SpaOnniaBra^^ieil. 
■■*i«attMloi|Mi^wfBrMdByo«evl9t&eflkyaklOgisl,  oTo 
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T-mm    lit!    '  r-  'Bwii  ^B«-  »!n^  "^.T^^  *  ^— "^  ^^*'*"^l""i^W»»Biptrftiirtli««ggi,tim certain 

nr  *sr3«^    ^n^'-B*     "-^^    «k  "^  nrtui^  s-  tt»  x  ^■■■■ia.  m£  m  « «!■§ to %e in dM  tsompoand  T^rdcata 

^-1    c    *^xr--Et  ft-i     iirr   r=a?«w».   Tas-MSft    »  ^  r  ^  ^nfr  rf  Im  jiTarfi.  bt  dat  wlietlier  it  be  aW. 

t     .  — t^   r  ^wn^f-^  «=-?^  nm*  «Kr:z.  abcc^  m  -m^  -frfM-  *»  -tee  mmmmA  yvt  iT  Sni^ny't  admirable  Memoir 

»  :*.   -^^^   T  -^-^  ^".-s^^     ^      .  ^                        "^  :^  jw     I  i  ■■    tirfi  iPaiik  l»l€),  and  Mr.  Mar 

:.    ^7  ..  »  -rTLui-^L  ^.T  -K^   =   -suz^^s.  s   T-aattT  II^'TCMCflL:.    ■:  aityraperir,  dmdhoniy,  a  musical 

T  ^      X  izsrr    .^T^^rL,a  c  saae»  r  -r^^m  cj^  gwa  ■■!  nw  h.  nsk  a  wr  tOl  tbe  middle  of  the  la*t 

-    -     -    *  -^-^  -^.^  ->  »  if-*'--.^    -r-te  .i.,«rrF--  c  ^w^jteK  ^  a  «DBR  TVBB^Bvte,  tbough  tmalleri  and 

-  •'      >•                                                               , ^^  ""^J*-  ■»  «Tir«.  K^  Tidio'  piaj&cd.  br  brass  pins  pro- 

—  -./.-.•-    - -—    •:  Tjt    '•-.r-'.    i*.-*-^ — ^   T'^^E  »    r  -vsz^  i-«-tisii^-3i!rf9(£.-^t^km.    ^Ibe  tones  of  tbe 

-  -    '-iJ"    .*    -'T?zizzs   T    r         .-•3*?*'-    -i^   rji    r  JjrrT=u!i  »*  juaftu^    ec-vrdaeir   soft   br    means  <»f 
--'-'-L    "   ▼    ^^-^    -•-<    -    ^^      Ic-e— •   -^::l    ^^^^^^_  *"    -^'^  '■"  lu  «  -nstx  mK^Bir-as  ▼ri  t^  stnngs^    ifhis  softnt'>«> 

i.      -_■_  *-  -  -.--^ss^   -    r=-  ^H-  c  r*  ^-'.vii  M  r  -^-ffip^    ^  »  r^M  I  iMiw  mi ^rcmwras^  the  nuns  ha^-inz 

e:  ;   *_ir  '      -  -^  rr -.=^  ".*—-.    -  ra>  -sr:3z:j=a-  mt  as  ;a»a«-  -aia  -9BMBK  n  jrarTf  wtfhort  datmbing  othei^ 

3-. -.?-«•    r^  r£L^L.r?ir---  * .  :zL--:i«r  ziT-^-^  T  nrvr^i^^dw  II_- "j.-I'l^TlS  XamBjdBgTV  a  Bane  giren  by  l-a- 

«  L«  -sz.^  - — ^r-_^^' — ^--^-1   ^-n  -_  *»►  -^^iMfT    «-  r  T!jfc  -ii«-b^  if  inE>  mnsKfiBK  a^Mt  ahravi  have  the  an 

^i-f?t    =    !»-=-  i.  -^a-  -tLrai:^    c  J'  ■'^    .BL   ^tr  3ZX  T^SB  ^ci^iBBK  KiK  SEX.  sod  fieuueadr  die  termini! 

1^:=.  jLn'*  i^-z:-  -  -t^- --•-•-    ii  -    ca*-    r    ^ihj-x  *«5»«  -b-  hbk   Mimit^  l  ^nn  -  ia^  yaas&^i.  tbe  tani  are  i]sua!l\ 

Taa=^T=5-  --    ri^:*     r.--^  t-_-  .r=^   ^=s^£=:n^   -    tl^   ::r-r:je-  icEa.  bb -t» -kibsbbl  dimjtaei^  af  thg  sahiecti<m  C  -. 

rCX-^-aiu-   r  --=■  tL_i   =  ra-   TT=r--tt    a:^    '.  xu.  3=aaa.r  -nacBBi.  x  ^"^  ^  ▼Uri  Lavei^e  iadodes  the  faro.l  »•• 

-5*  3>^^  i.  25r  ^L^j^TL^-    z   :•  *e:=:t  ^iu^  iraMHOMMt    :s««BrTB«L  S^-zi^i^.  Se^JodUd^,    y'ttui.. 

X  -•^T^  -  .-.r^-»  '=*  J#!-«anifcc  Jm-Kte^     We  tboogbt  it  propor  t 

1=^-^  "2c*  -siiBK-aflt.  amca  x  k  aikfCcd  by  many  of  iL 

Xr:  irtor^  ar-=   "tzir  -r   t«».    t*^**  =-:e^  -j    mia  tzn^i-sm.  9is^kii.i«:£«ft.    I:  juiimL*  to  «&.  however.  • . 

^-^jlV^-t      ^  1.:^    .    -  -   ^  ^j:    -=sL    arar-^  Z^~  3311.    FlJ^.iSCO  SAVERIO.  was  U:- 

n-  r~:»  T2r  l:*iir=sr==a;z  jz^^— in  .— an  ^  T2r  am-  s  ^:*a    Int  n.  lfi*^m.  vtaan  I*"?*.      He  entered  tS- 

1-^1    ^  ra»   --rs-lrr   i    Ur  za=i-     lii    r^  -^-' ~  ^    ^  1*-  ~r:.-iinv  ii  -ar:;*j»  -ars  if  KisaaL  w^ov  be  aaya,  in  th, 

"T-r- i  3t  -^.iSr^  2r  -"-^ jt   ■...  -  "g"    -"zu  n_  z!:-~i  -«*T-E.  ^^mg-  "fi    ja  -aiTL  jK  fovnc  trzrry-itt  years*   riii'inj 

"11=  -e''-£r.:i  -ir_  i:tc  -s-»-«— -»•   ^'inj:    ".J*-r'  -   s^-— r      rzi  la    T>"3xir^   n  s'^s^   oi'a.TUflL.  Ira^  at  times  entir*'.' 

ir   -^  t^^  --    -1.  ■ '  :  -    A— zi_^'  TS^  i  -c-"    z^  -"'^^  -r«-S5=i  ,Tn,-rc  ta  "mrxitK  x-naB  JLsriaBe  be  kanad*  coller'  :  , 

>«•?  izr      A^-L-  — '  =r«   ir.  JT-ur^rr  -  Tr.^sr  ai*-^  T-rr^r*^  r-r  "r:a^T=.::H  iql  fTmTTmm«£  •ie  bsaoncai  paintir.'-, 

't        ^  r*!s_-:.- ^»r- -  ^-^L'    -    l-=i=^'S    tr=^  '5r»--«-S'    .'\^  'A>>«  in--t  :ajinimism  ''mcW  ii  tke  antant  niston   •: 

^-^-'lur-.  2^  -  1   'lis.  ^    .  -:r    — .-.^n^   .n^   i2r   *^Ln    s  *  us   *j#r::jrir~.  "rd.^-!*,  "wna.  "aa  -raew  of  writuig  a  c»>r.- 

T-"*  ^^?rrE»L -::   T—n.  r>c    iiTEr.  -ar"^  mi  T2=£r«  --mr  -s^?*-*s»  jLg>-jn    ir   IfcfSin     ^m-s  irf  xai  iscad.  oa  readine  t; ' 

s:  -^  *  '^p  m.  •:**.   a-   zrr"^  nr  r^r»  z  -est  xrr  ir*      5ir  5«KiJsas   mszz.'^^rui  nat  7L?egiaHd  i:m,  tbat  tbeir  w  -k* 

u-^    .*<s*^s^  IT-,   nt  r-t  -r-.-c:  i    ~-5-    r-trzsz^  r  :  -"-r  ir^jt?    i^.TSfc^    jr  nairr  ^rr.cs  asd  ssBsrepfcscntatt  •' v 

7  -  .i--'^  r^  ^fc^i  * -r.--x  -*    I— z=i-r-t  r3.-:::c  at  -srwrt^e-  r  .ii*a"  ~rir  J>?5Qi.&  ief<«  snaniand  Vy  Spam  in  1767,  Ct.:- 

.., .,  ^^^,    ^  .^^   ♦-^    rmrr          f-,»     w  i    ^-rrr.^^.J^''*.  ,7^^   «zT  If-^a^  tt  I'ai", '•"iBiif  :ie  P.pe  craated  to  tl.- 

X  ^  ^:-^  ^-  n- ■  ^t  T.i-^   ITS'  ^r  •-.--    I  i.  -n^  -•*-:  -?>:-  -:c*^E*i  x^ntas-  la  »*-  um  ar  tie  Sales  ii  the  Chur. ... 

-■.r.    -j^-rs*  •  L^^-  T*  ^  Cte  ^ii'  *w  -t-zL   I  "tmi;  *  tr:  jt^vzstt  r---zj»*^  iia.  rtaEs>  it  3i>  ipsciphi  ibsaa  Spanish  Amen<  -, 

>-r.  ^-"fc^   -jti^--.     ^r-rr^.^-   ^•.i.--:j^rr.    e  *  i-r*;.    t— 3    rst  iL^  tir  T^in  .t  J«^iaia.  ^ktwc h  Atmas  tbeir reaideRtv  . 

;^:-  V    '-^.  •*   **>^   -^    .  T*-5,.  -t?-  -?--::-=:    >  -^>«=i;   s-  *  ^r'-anfcaar?  "waiva  ri"^   Ci-Te««  a  cood  ovporiu..  ;* 

1.-*:  •      »  ^..c   irti  sr-^^    .   ::t    -:-n:  xr  -n^   r  3t  -s^^ra*.  ■&-  -   -■=iarrnx  nt  laa  jia*nm.Tnf'wA  tWi  eoUerted  ^t 

i^-:^.r  «-  a   IT*-    •  zi-ir-.^r  .*   ^  _::?-*.   r  -^n  ••  ntfa*-    z  s*-  -.--.lay    iii  ■siiia  iii    jr  viclvs  pranaeea  of  Sjai  -:. 

\;x^r    -I'l-r  <ir^-is.    i:-'    *t  ^r-.  ^  .--i    rrt   c^-w«--   c  i**  *.-=t^:a.    H»*  -mrw  serttoiiCwssc^^Histan'of  Me\.    . 

.*^-'5^  .1  lUTUitr**'  ;  IS:   iL-.Lm».  n  tt::^--  2t    •n^.^'ig-  *  ■•n^  z  a  riiiiiiaaiA  jl  ^adaok.  *S«Braa  aatiea  del  M*.*^?  •^« 

Xv'nv:.  n.'-T'. -a  ss.  x^^ikirr  ^sncc  Sliaiw^  e  dai  Manocrritti  i- 

d.-C  i^I^Vk   Z.'-    :r  •   >*»*~.r:*  >  iijae  tt  a  <:»-  ."'•'V— .  ^.2  ^bs^z^  imt.  iiaAa. asu:^  be  dedicated  to  t  • 

^-T  ;^   .V    *>^  .-.♦  ^    ^  .a"^i  c--*  "  "-^  ^-  -'  -^    -^  "6^^  sflr-sffc  Jaa-     In  -as  irsc  -lirBBa.  aiWr  a  kaf  and  cnti- 

w:x.-t-i    *Aa  .^    '-K-  ii».a  k   '^-^-..ir.-t    ar-.   2k  ::ic   =«  rsi.  -laS  -r   sJ  "ai  Sramaa'arflai  Ja  Masa,  the  autl.  • 
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salts  of  iron  whusl^  they  contain  are  nu>stly  ix\iunoufl 
to  vegetation.     Hence  they  require  expensive  draining, 
and  manuring,  to  render   them   productive.     This  has 
made  lighter  soilsi  which  are  more  easUy  worked,  to  be 
generally  preferred,  although  naturally  less  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat;  and  the  mode  of  ciutivation  of  the  light 
soils  has  advanced  more  rapidly  towards  perfection  than 
that  of  the  clays.    Yet  the  lattei  wiU  undoubtedly  repay 
the  outlay  best,  when  once  they  are  brought  to  a  certain 
state  of  improvement.    1^en  clay  soils  are  well  drained, 
and  when  the  effect  6f  noxious  salts  has  been  removed  by 
liming,  burning,  and  frequent  stirring,  it  wfll  be  found  that 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  manure  will  produce  a  certain 
return  in  ffrass  or  corn,  than  on  any  light  soil.    The  great 
difficulty  IS  to  choose  the  time  when  stiff  clays  are  to  be 
worked;  and  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  (Joughing 
sometimes  does  more  harm  thaji  good.  When  clav^wet,  es- 
pecially in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  i^  is  ploughed  in 
the  regular  process  of  fallowing,  the  tough  ny>ist  slice  cut 
out  by  the  plough  is  set  on  edge,  and  the  sun  hakes  it  into 
a  hard  mass  like  "brick.   In  this  state  it  is  not  improved  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  cannot  penetrate  this  hard  sulh- 
stance.  It  would  be  much  better  to  plough  out  deep  water-fur- 
rows with  a  plough  made  on  purpose,  and  wait  until  the  mois- 
ture is  reduced  by  gradual  percolation  and  evaporation  l  so 
that  the  plough  should  raise  a  slice  ready  to  break  and 
crumble  as  it  is  turned  over.    This  should  be  done  imme* 
diately  before  winter,  and  then  the  frost  will  so  divide  ancl 
mellow  the  soili  that,  provided  it  be  keut  free  from  super* 
fiuous  water  by  under^drains  and  water-iurrows,  it  will  have 
the  appearance  of  the  finest  mould  when  worked  with  the 
haiTOWB  in  spring.   To  plough  it  again  woukl  be  to  spoil  alL 
It  should  have  received  the  necessary  manuring  in  autumn* 
and  be  ready  for  the  seed  to  be  sown  on  this  uulverized 
surfkce.    The  horses  which  draw  the  harrows  or  the  sowing 
machines  should  be  made  to  walk  in  the  furrows^  whi(£ 
should  afterwards  be  deepened  out  with  the  spade,  or  by  % 
plough  constructed  for  the  purpose.    A,  free  course  and 
outlet  should  be  formed  for  all  surface  water ;  for  no  mai^iin 
is  more  true  than  this,  that  stiff  clays  are  never  iiyured  by 
a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  unless  they  were  in  a  wet 
state  immediately  before.    The  dr>'est  day  contains  suf- 
ficient water  to  supply  the  roots  of  plants  for  a  long  time ; 
but  wet  clay  in  drying  and  shrinking  destroys  the  texture 
of  the  roots  by  mechanical  pressure.    This  may  be  of  use 
when  weeds  are  to  be  eradicated,  and  in  that  case  a  di^ 
ferent  mode  of  preceding  mavbe  recommended ;  but  when 
good  seed  is  sown,  the  clay  should  be  in  such  a  state  as  to 
crumble  under  the  harrows,  and  it  should  not  be  too 
moist.    Experienoe  has  taught  the  ploughman,  that  elay 
soils  shoula  be  laid  in    round  lands  or  stitches:   an4 
much   of  the  produce  of  a  field   depends  on  tlie  skill 
with  which  this  is  done*     It  is  not  only  the  aiurface  which 
should  lie  in  a  rounded  form,  but  the  bottoms  of  the 
furrows  should  lie  in  a  reKidar  curve,  withont  small  nd^es 
or  inequalities  between  tnem;  so  that  when  heavy  rauis 
penetrate  through  the  whole  thiokness  which  the  plough 
has  raised,  the  watev  may  find  its  way  into  the  intervening 
ftirrows,  without  being  retained  by  the  small  ridges  left  by 
an  unskilful  ploughman.    It  h  seldom  that  a  common  la- 
bourer can  be  madie  to  perceive  the  eonsequenoes  of  hk 
carelessness.  The  slightest  inclination  ofthe  plough  to  either 
side  makes  an  inclination  in  the  bottom  of  the  fUrrow«  An 
inequality  in  the  depth  does  the  same.  The  usual  method  ii 
tf>  increaee  the  depth  of  the  p&eughiM  frmn  the  crown  of  the 
stitch  to  the  outer  furiaw.  Ifthebnd  has  been  oroet>ploughed 
or  dragged  level  helbre  the  last  ploughingi  this  may  answer 
the  pvrpoee;  hnt  tf  the  atitohee  are  only  re\erMd»  B«d  the 
centre  of  the  new  stitch  ia  to  bo  wheie  the  water-furrow  was 
before^  it  requires  twice  plouEhmg  \q  bring  the  stitch  to  its 
proper  form,  and  thia  ia  not  always  dene,  for  fear  of  treading 
the  land  too  mueh.    Hence  it  is  always  pielerable,  where  it 
can  be  dane>  to  l^y  the  land  4at  by  oiesf^ploughiag  and 
harrawiB^  before  it  is  raiaed  in  sftitehes*    The  nanrower  the 
stitches  are,  the  dryer  the  land  will  Ue.    The  most  con* 
venient  width  is  five  boutiw  as  it  ia  called,  that  is,  five  fur- 
rows on  each  nde  of  the  eentre,  which,  allowing  9  inehea 
for  each  furrow,  makes  7i  feet,  leaving  18  inehea  for  a 
water*furrow«  which  is  deepened  into  a  narrow  ohannel 
in  the  middle. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  desor^ng  the  manage^ 
ment  of  clay  land*  beeause  it  aeems  not  so  generally  under- 
-'— *    — >d  dMi9  18  m^  j:qqqi  ^  improveDMBt  ia  Ih^ 


conmon  xaodes  of  cnjitivajtion.  FaUoniag  for  wb^t  ii 
the  old  system  on  olay  soll%  and  oontiauea  to  be  so  in  nine 
farms  out  of  ten ;  but  it  often  happens  that  in  a  wet  seasoa 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  repeated  dioughin|n  ia  entirely 
lo8t»  the  land  sown  with  wheat  is  nei&er  enricned  nor  im* 
proved  by  all  the  tilli^  bestowed  upon  it,  and  is  aa  full  of 
weeds  as  it  was  when  first  broken  up  from  the  preceding 
stubble.  The  better  system  is  to  clean  the  land  well  m 
summer,  after  it  has  Ixxrne  a  crop  of  winter  tarea.  which 
have  been  cut  green  cor  fed  off  by  ahee^  in  Mav  or  June, 
and  to  lay  it  up  high  and  dry  for  the  winter,  afler  bavtntc 
given  it  the  proper  limin||  and  manuring ;  to  sow  it  wiili 
oats  and  ^rass  seeds  In  spring,  keep  it  in  grass  aa  long  at 
is  convenient,  and  break  it  up  in  autumn.  Wheat  may 
then  be  sown ;  or  it  may  have  tne  benefit  of  another  winter^ 
frost,  and  beans  may  he  drilled  or  dibbled  early  in  apriug. 
After  harvest  the  bean  stubble  may  be  cleared  with  hat- 
rows  or  scarifiers^  and  the  see4»  allowed  to  vegetate;  Uk* 
plough  will  then  destroy  them.  A  good  crop  of  wheat  may 
he  depended  upon  after  thiai  if  the  land  ia  in  good  heart ;  it 
not«  It  should  nave  been  manured  Ibr  the  beans:  but  if  tb*' 
grass  was  fed  off  the  preceding  year,  and  the  land  w)l 
managed  befmea  it  cannot  fiul  to  be  in  good  heart*  Clay 
land  will  bear  a  repetition  of  the  same  crops  much  oAener 
than  lighter  lands;  but  every  scientific  agnouUunst  knows 
the  advantage  of  varying  the  produoe  aa  much  aa  poeaiUe. 
making  plants  of  different  &miliea  succeed  eacn  other. 
The  cereal  grasses  are  of  one  &mily»  whioh  is  the  reason  wh? 
wheat*  barley,  oats*  rve-grasa,  &o.a  do  not  succeed  so  well 
after  each  ouier  as  aiter  leguminous  plants  or  dover,  and 
that  turnips,  besides  cleaning  the  land  by  the  repeaud 
hoeingp  given  them,  are  so  good  a  preparation  lor  coru. 
A  gooi  rotation  fbr  stiff  ehiya  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  agn< 
oivUure ;  and  although  we  will  no|  affirm  that  frdlows  cau 
be  entirely  dispens^  with,  we  are  persnaded  that  tLw 
might  be  separated  by  much  larger  intervali  thNi  ia  uauaUy 
done.  Ana  if  advantage  is  taken  of  early  seasons,  at  ka>i 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island*  most  lands  may  he  kv;  t 
clean  by  what  is  called  a  bastard  fallow  immediately  alu-r 
harvest,  without  losing  a  erop.  We  wiU  go  farther,  uui 
assert  that  instead  of  three  crops  in  four  years,  which  t« 
the  common  method,  and  an  improvement  on  the  ci^ 
system  of  two  eroiui  and  a  fidlow,  five  might  easily  lie  uW 
tained,  especially  if  tarea  and  trifolium  incamatum  ar- 
considered  as  oropa.  For  example:  1.  Oats  or  bstrley ;  . 
Clover;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Trifblium  eut  in  May,  and  >ur- 
oeeded  by  spring  tare^  oabbageiw  or  potatotos.  At  all  eim** 
the  trifolium  or  winter  tares  may  always  be  had  in  ii*- 
y«ar  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  cleaned  by  repeated  plom:!' 
ings ;  as  they  may  be  cut  early  in  aununer,  and  leave  ankj.V 
time  for  the  operations. 

The  most  profitable  management  of  a  stiff  wet  eUy  aoil  aft«^ 
thorough  draining  it,  is  to  cultivate  it  on  the  convert  i)  )<• 
system ;  that  is,  to  have  it  three  years  in  glass  and  ih^*^ 
years  under  the  plough,  unless  a  permanent  and  p*f^ 
sward  can  be  obtained  upon  it,  in  which  case  it  wiU  yn  t 
the  surest  return  by  remaining  in  grass.  A  preliminary  ch>ui  w 
of  cropping  with  ample  manuring  will  ao  much  impinvv  cUv 
texture  of  the  surfiioe,  that  a  much  better  herbage  will  fix-* 
upon  it;  and  when  this  is  w^  established,  it  may  be  i^C: 
so  until  it  degenerates. 

The  great  disadvantaj|[e  of  clay  toils  in  a  moiat  c]im*f 
like  that  of  Great  Britain  arises  from  an  eieesa  of  water, 
and  the  obvious  remedy  is  perfeot  draining  ef  the  sub^*  J 
This  is  effeeted  by  numerous  hollow  drains  judieiousl;  ar- 
mnged  to  convey  the  water  to  a  proper  outWL  A«  instnt- 
ment  has  been  lately  invented  or  improved  by  which  tlu« 
is  done  effectually,  and  at  a  eompamtively  small  expend. 
[DaAiifiifG.] 

Clay  is  extensively  used  in  many  paits  of  Bnoland  In  im- 
prove light  lan^  by  being  oairied  on  the  ammoe  in  can- 
siderable  quantities,  but  this  is  chiefly  where  it  approaebcs  to 
the  quality  of  marl,  by  having  a  considerahla  portion  of  la  > 
oareous  earth  in  its  compositioi^ 

The  effect  of  burnt  day  as  a  manure  has  been  hi^hl? 
extolled,  and  not  without  some  reason  in  parUcular  suua< 
tion&  Clay  by  burning  alters  ita  nature;  it  beoomea  in>' 
luhle  in  water,  and  loaea  its  attraction  fiur  it ;  it  then  wie»ni- 
blea  silioioua  sand,  and  may  greatly  iapro^  a  v«ry  stxuf « 
retentive  clay,  tempering  it  and  rendennff  it  more  poruu* 
To  bum  clay,  it  ia  dug  out  in  himpa  smodried ;  faBtt|M  ai« 
made  of  these  at  re^lar  distances  in  a  field,  willi  a  amai] 
csivitv  in  the  emtre^  m  whiehdryAineandbruakwoodaLrf 
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mtttMlttced.  Thob«ing  lighted,  tb^ftte  18  «L!)(>>ir6d  to  buTh^ 
t«y  akAirl^,  and  tbe^ttoke  kept  iti  by  adding  a  sod  or  dod 
wherever  it  bunts  ont.  When  the  heian  is  once  binning 
more  clajr  tniy  be  added,  even  widiout  oeing  dry,  and  the 
combustion  goes  on  without  other  ftiel.  n  must  be  so 
mana^  as  to  bake  tiie  clay  without  heating  it  too  ttdich ; 
and  when  the  heims  are  cooled  und  opened  the  whole  should 
appear  pidverised,  and  of  a  red  colour  if  oxide  of  iron  exists 
in  the  soil  A  coat  two  or  three  inches  thick  spread  over  a 
ield  and  plotighed  in  will  ereatly  improve  its  textute ;  but 
sufficient  animal  or  veget&le  manme  must  be  added  to 
make  it  fisrtSle. 

CLAY  SLATE.    fSLAttJ 

CLAYTON,  ROBERT,  Bishop  of  ClOtther,  wa»  born  at 
Dublin  in  1695,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
T^imty  0)llefiiB,  Dublin.  He  was  successively  appointed 
to  the  sees  ot  Kfllaht,  Cork»  and  Cl(^her,  although  his  or- 
thodoxy seems  to  have  Wn  veiy  doubtftil  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  chutch.  His  preferment  was  chiefly 
owing  to  a  lady  who  was  connected  with  his  family  by  mar- 
riage—Mrs. dlayton,  afterwards  Lady  Sundon,  who  was 
one  of  Queen  Caioline^s  chamber-women.  His  first  pub* 
lished  work  was  '  An  Inttoduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews.'  This  was  followed  by '  The  Chronology  of  the  He- 
brew BiUe  vindicated'  (published  in  1747).  'A  Disserta- 
tion on  Prophecy^  (in  1749):  and  *An  Essay  on  Spirit' 
(1751).  This  essa%  which  was  full  of  the  notions  con- 
tained in  what  is  called  the  Arian  heresy,  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Church,  and  prevented  his  being  promoted  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Tuam,  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
Clayton  was  really  the  author  of  it,  but  he  soon  avowed  all 
the  sentiments  which  It  contained,  leind  even  toore,  ih  his 

*  Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  answer 
to  the  ObjectionB  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  m  Two 
Leaofs  to  a  voung  Nobleman;^  which  was  published  at 
different  periods  in  three  separate  parts. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1756,  he  made  a  motion  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords  for  the  ext^Tiging  of  both  the  Atha- 
nasian  and  Nlcoean  Creeds  ftom  the  Liturgy.  The  motion, 
which  did  not  find  a  single  supporter  in  the  House,  created 
a  violent  storm  at  court  and  out  of  doors ;  and  when  tie  re- 
newed his  attack  in  the  following  year,  in  the  third  part  of 
his  '  Vindication  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,^  &c.,  it 
burst  Upon  his  head.  The  king  instructed  the  Idrd-lieu- 
tenant  tb  bring  on  a  legal  prosecution  of  the  bishop,  but 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  he 
iras  carried  off  by  &  nervous  fever.  He  died  February  26» 
175S. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  '  A 
Jomtiqr  ftom  Mouht  Sinai  ahd  back  again,'  from  a  MS. 
written  by  the  Prefect  of  Eg>'pt,  in  company  with  the  mis- 
sionmrSes  Of  the  Propaganda;   to  which  are  added  some 

•  Rcemarks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  Mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Heathens.*  He  was  a  man  of  great 
generosity  and  benevolence,  and  his  charities  were  fre- 
quently well  directed.  He  gave  away  many  reels  and 
spinning-wheels  to  the  poor  about  Clogher,  encouraging 
indttsthr,  and  teaching  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

CLRY  (Fr.  cfe/,  a  key),  in  music,  a  character  placed  at 
ibe  beginning  of  the  stafS^  to  g^ve  names  to  the  lines  and 
spaces,  and  &termine  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  each  note. 

There  are  three  cle^— the  treble,  the  mean  (or  c  clef). 
aand  the  hoie.  The  IVebie  Ctqf  is  now  onlyplaced  on  the 
aooQlid  U&e^  which  it  names  o. 


P 


The  Mismt  C/</ gives  the  name  of  c  to  any  line  on  which 
It  is  |]4aced :  it  is  called  the  soprano  cl^  when  placed  on 
the  1st  line,  the  mezzo-soprano  when  on  the  2nd,  the 
a/to,  or  eofUraienort  or  countertenor^  when  on  the  3rd, 
amd  die  Wtor  when  on  the  4th. 


TIm  Base  CZ^ti  now  placed  only  en  the  4th  Imoi  giving 
tttbenameofF. 


The  treble  clef  is  appropriated  to  female  and  boys*  voices, 
and  to  instruments  whose  scdies  run  high.  Of  the  four 
kinds  vf^mon  def,  the  first  is  used  for  ^rnale  and  boys^ 
voices ;  the  third  and  fourth  for  men's  voices,  also  for  the 
viola,  xhe  two  higher  trombones,  and  occasionally  for  the 
clarinet  and  violoncello.  The  hose  ettf  is  impropriated  to 
the  lowest  mate  Voices,  and  to  instruments  the  scales  of 
which  run  deep. 

In  the  1 7th  century  the  treble  clef  was  used  on  both  1st 
and  2hd  Hnes,  and  the  base  on  both  3rd  and  4th.  The  cor- 
rection of  so  great  an  eNil  was  a  *tep  towards  simplification ; 
and,  in  1672,  a  distinguished  malihematician  (Tnomas  Sal- 
mon, M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge)  published  his 
plan  for  a  complete  amcliottition,  by  the  abolition  of  all 
cleft,  and  substituting  for  them  otie  universal  character. 
The  plfein  was  simple  ahd  feasible,  butlmmediately,  violently, 
and  successAiHy  opposed  by  the  ihusicians  of  the  day,  at  the 
head  of  whmft,  we  regret  to  say,  was  Matthew  Lock.  Thus 
was  strangled  in  Its  birth  a  most  mtiohal  attempt  to  re- 
move mucnof  the  difficulty  attending  the  practice  c^  music. 
The  cclef  is  now  gradually  Rilling  into  disuse,  but  we  fear  that 
its  final  rejection  is  not  neaJ  at  nand,  tind  that  a  long  time 
will  elapse  oefbre  other  desirable  reforms  in  music — reforms 
that  would  remove  many  of  the  impediments  to  the  practice 
of  the  art— will  be  accomplished*  so  biind  and  so  strong  is 
prejndice. 

(5LEIlX)THi*RTTS,  a  genus  of  Acephalous  moUusks 
(Conchiibt«  of  Lamarck),  established  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stutch- 
bury  for  a  testaceous  animal,  the  mechanism  of  whose  hinge 
connecting  the  two  valves  differs  most  materially  from  Uiat 
exhibiled  by  other  bivalves. 

Shell  bivalve,  somewhat  pearly,  inequiv^ve,  involute,  at^ 
tached  by  the  outside  of  tne  larger  valve.  Hinge  with  a 
small  conical  pointed  tooth  in  tiie  free  valve,  fittmg  into  a 
corresponding  pit  in  the.  attached  valve.  A  testaceous, 
rattier  elon^teo,  oUrted  appendage,  connected  by  cartilage, 
is  inserted  mto  a  deep  cicatrix  within  each  umbo;  muscimu: 
impressions,  tWo  hi  each  valve>  lateral,  the  anterior  ligulate, 
the  posterior  suborbicular.  Muscular  impression  of  the 
mantle  entire^  Ligament  external.  (Stutchbury,  modified 
by  G.  B.  Sowerby.) 

M.  t)e  Roissy  had  separated  the  genus  from  Chamoy  with 
which  it  might  be  easily  confounded  by  a  superficial  ob- 
server under  the  name  of  Camostr6e  (Chamostrea)^  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  appendage,  and, 
as  Mr.  Stutchbury  observes,  his  name  is  entirely  inap- 
plicable, there  being  nothing  in  the  shoQ  to  connect  it 
with  OstrecL  Example,  Cktaoth^ems  Chcmioides,  (Stutch- 
bury.) 

Description.  Shell  involute,  brownish  red,  internally  of 
a  greenish  pearly  lustte,  attached  by  the  anterior  side  of 
the  right  valve,  which  is  of  great  depth ;  left  valve  but 
slightfy  convex ;  the  clavicular  a|>pendage  with  a  groove  on 
the  convex  side.  (Stutchbury.) 

Locality. — ^Mr.  Stutchbury  states  that  Cleidothierus  Cha- 
nwides  was  found  attached  to  sandstone  rocks  by  T.  Young, 
Esq.,  R.N.,  together  with  an  Aspergillum  (perhaps  <wr/u- 
tinans  of  LamarckX  some  Ofumue,  &c.,  wMe  searching 
near  the^  entrance  of  Port  Jackson,  pointed  out  to  him  as 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Stutchbury  discovered,  in  1626,  the 
first  hving  ClavagelUe.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  savs  that  some 
imperfect  specimens  had  been  sent  te  Knffftsita  many  years 
ago,  probably  from  the  same  spot,  by  Mr.  A.  Humpnrey. 
Sfome  of  these  were  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  whereas  those 
procured  by  Mr.  Young  were  or  a  duD  livid  colour.  The  im- 
perfection of  the  specimens  above  alluded  to  consisted  in  their 
having  lost  the  internal  appendage.  All  the  specimens  had 
adhered  by  the  anterior  siae  of  tne  large  and  deeper  valve. 
Mr.  Stutchbury  says  that  in  general  contour  this  shell  has 
so  great  a  simlUtude  to  Ohama,  that  without  opening  it 
there  woidd  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  of  tnat 
eenus,  belonging  to Lamarok^s  division,  'Crochets  toumant 
de  droit  k  gauche  ;*  a  division  which  it  seems  will  not  bear 
the  test  of  examination.  [Chamacsa.*] 

*  LRttvok  cbA  DM^yst  tidlh  ttal^  theem  Ibttriufflp,  *ii4  tin  etft  [Kt- 
Mol«  Obamaoia}»  iD'coafrrmiW  .vith  tlnm  vdA  oUwr  aoo)oftota»  ia  ^OMxMl 
Dicertu  antttita;  but  thore  caa  be  a»  doabt  that»  correctly,  it  •bottld  be 
arietinym,  ZHoniu  being  a  Gradc^noon  from  «V«r>  a  born,  tn  tUe  tame 
arttele,  p.  I7»,  IbdvolMiil,  Urid  *Sdcd  np^udfe  ftdtt  ^  «ttt,  Itt  (mm  tMA 
Chamtf, 
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Mr.  G.  B.  Soworby  u  of  opinion  that  as  far  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  internal  hinge  cartilage  having  an  elongated 
testaceous  appendage  goes,  CletdoHucrtu  connects  ihe 
Camadea  (Cfumue)  of  Lamarck  with  his  Muaires,  JP'or 
figures  and  further  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Zoohgical  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  97 ;  Tab.  Smpp.  xlii.,  figs.  5, 6, 
7,  8 ;  and  Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby's  Genera  qf  Recent  and  Fbeeil 
Sknlle,  No.  xxxii. 

CLEI'STHENES,  an  Athenian,  one  of  the  family  of 
the  AlcmvonidflD,  was  grandson  of  Qeisthenes,  the  tyrant 
of  Sicyon.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidso  (b.c. 
510)  he  changed  his  line  of  politics  and  headed  the  demo- 
cratical  party:  the  opposite  faction  was  conducted  by 
Isagoras.  Qeisthenes  soon  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  tha  sanction  of  an  oracle  from  Delphi  enabled 
him  to  effect  changes  in  the  constitution  of  Attica  which 
were  productive  of  very  important  results.  The  four  tribes 
into  which  Attica  had  antiently  been  distributed  gave  place 
to  a  division  altogether  new.  He  made  ten  tribes,  called 
severally  from  the  name  of  some  hero:  each  tribe  contained 
a  given  number  of  demi  {ifjftoi),  or  townships,  which  were 
under  the  direction  each  of  a  demarch  (township-f2;ovemor). 
Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  have  his  name  enroUed  in  the 
register  of  some  town^p.  Many  other  changes  were  also 
effected.  Tlie  senate  was  increased  from  400  to  500 ;  50 
were  sent  by  each  tribe.  The  process  of  ostracism  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formally  established  by  CleisUienes. 
The  Spartan  king  Cleomcnes,  acting  on  the  suggestions  of 
Isagoras,  insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  Qeisthenes  and  the 
accursed  persons.  (Herod,  v.  70.)  Cleisthenes  leA  Athens 
(Herod,  v.  72),  but  waited  a  &vourable  opportunity  for 
prosecuting  his  schemes.  Seven  hundred  families  were 
banished  at  the  same  time.  (Herod,  v.  72.)  When  Qeo- 
menes  and  Isadoras  were  besieged  in  the  citadel  which 
they  had  occupied,  and  were  forced  to  capitulate,  they  left 
Athens  with  tne  Spartan  troops,  and  Qeisthenes  with  the 
700  fiunilies  Atumed  in  triumph.  [Attica.]  (Thirlwairs 
Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  73 — 80 ;  Niebuhr's  RomCj  vol.  iL  p.  305, 
&e.  Eng.  transL) 

CLEMATIS,  a  genus  of  climbmg  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Ranuncuktce<^,  and  characterized  by 
having  a  valvate  coloured  calyx,  carpels  in  a  ripe  state  tei^ 
minated  by  long  feathery  st)les,  and  opposite  leaves.  The 
most  common  species  is  C.  vitalba,  the  'Traveller's  Joy,' 
which  runs  o>er  the  hedges  in  many  parts  of  England, 
loading  them  first  with  its  copious  clusters  of  wliite  blos- 
soms, and  afterwards  with  heaps  of  its  feather- tailed  silky 
tufts.  It  is  however  better  known  fVom  some  of  the  exotic 
species  being  fkivourite  objects  of  cultivation.  C.JIammuia, 
a  species  witn  panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  is  among  the 
most  firagrant  of  plants.  C  cirrhosa,  cnspa,  et  florida,  are 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  their  greeni^-white  flowers ; 
while  the  purple  or  pink  bells  of  C  viticeUa,  hanging  groce- 
AUly  tcom  its  iestoonmg  branches,  render  that  species,  when 
well  managed,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  ornamental  of 
climbers.  Atragenos,  Siberian  and  Alpine  plants,  with 
flnelv-cut  loaves  and  delicate  purple  flowers,  considered  a 
peculiar  genus  by  Linnnus,  are  otner  species  of  Qematis. 
Thev  ha^*e  a  climbing  habit,  and  are  occasionally  seen  in 
garaens;  their  stems  however  are  apt  to  become  naked, 
and  they  are  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  the  species  of 
genuine  Clematis. 

All  these  plants  are  hard;^ ;  but  they  are  impatient  of 
damp  in  winter.  The  latter  circumstance  is  therefore  to  be 
attended  to  by  those  who  wish  to  ornament  their  gardens 
witli  them. 

CLK'MENCE,  ISAURE,  a  French  poetess,  born  near 
Toulouse,  but  at  what  time  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
dinpute.  The  first  known  writer  who  spoke  of  her  is 
Ouillaume  Benoit,  a  lurist  of  the  flfteentn  century,  who 
says  that  she  instituted  the  floral  games, '  jeux  floraux,'  at 
Toulouse,  which  were  held  yearly  on  the  1st  of  May,  and 
that  she  instituted  prizes  fbr  those  who  distinguished  them- 
milves  in  various  kmds  of  poetry.  The  prizes  were  a  gold 
violet tti,  a  silver  eglantine,  and  a  gold  souci  or  marigold. 
This  distribution  of  prizes  continued  till  the  Revolution. 
Tlie  rnpitouls  or  ecnevins  of  Toulouse  distributed  the 
prizes,  on  which  occasion  an  eulogium  was  recited  in 
memory  of  Clemenee  Isaure,  and  her  statue  in  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  was  crowned  with  flowers.  In  1527,  Etienne 
^'  and  printer  at  Lyon,  who  was  hanged  and 

'  in  1 546,  wrote  an  eulof^ium  of  Qemence 
with  the  title,  *DvMuhcro  ou4dam  qu« 


Ludos  literarios  Tolos»  constituit'    Iliese  writers  were  fol. 
lowed  by  numerous  others,  and  among  them  De  Thou  ud'I 
the  President  Berthier,  who  wrote  al>out  Qemence,  niA 
placed  her  existence  in  the  fourteenth  centur}'.    Caid, 
nowever,  in  his  Memoiree  du  Languedoc,  expressed  duul  u 
on  the  subject,  and  treated  the  existence  of  Qemence  «u 
fabulous.  f>om  Vaissette,  HUtoire  du  Languedoe,  supporu 
the  personality  of  Qemence,  and  her  foundation  of  the  pruses. 
as  proved  by  tradition,  instruments,  and  public  documents  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  of  Toulouse.    In  1775  a  Memoir  ap- 
peared,  in  which  Qemence  Isaure  ib  stated  to  have  lived  m 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.    This  oontro\ersy 
seems  to  have  originated  in  having  attributed  to  Qemence 
Isaure  the  original  foundation  of  the  poetical  acadcni; 
known  by  the  name  of  the  floral  games.   But  that  academv 
was  founded  long  before  Isaure  by  the  troul>adours,  and 
was  called  the  college  of  *  1|l  gaie  science,'  or  *gai  sca\oir/ 
The  first  authenticated  meeting  on  record  dates  from  the  >car 
1323 ;  they  then  assembled  in  a  garden  outside  of  Toulouic 
The  registers  of  this  college,  till  about  1500,  make  no  men- 
tion of  .Isaure.    It  may  be  about  this  latter  period  that  •^hc 
founded  the  prizes  of  gold  and  silver  flowers,  from  which 
the  academy  took  its  more  secent  name.    The  account  ot 
Isaure*8  Ufe  and  adventures  which  are  found  in  several 
compilations  appear  verv  problematic.    {Enofdcf^ie  Me- 
thoaique,  Histoire,  art.  *  Isaure;'  andMoreri's  Dictionnair^  j 
QLEMENS,  TITUS  FLA'VIUS  ALEXANDRIA' U'i. 
was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century*  of  our 
»ra.    According  to  St.  Epiphanius  he  was  an  Athciii;.r.. 
and  at  first  a  follower  of  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  but  accorl- 
ing  to  others  he  belonged  to  the  Platonic  school*  an  opuiuu 
which  seems  countenanced  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Plato  and  his  philosophy  in  many  passages  <.f 
his  writings.    He  says  in  nis  Stromateis  Gib.  i.X  that  *  i.e 
had  for  teachers  several  learned  and  excellent  men  ;  one  Ln 
Ionian,  who  lived  in  Greece,  another  fh)m  Magna  Gntc:). 
a  third  from  Coelesyria,  a  fourth  firom  Egypt,  and  oth. :% 
who  had  received  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  East.  .«5 
whom  one  was  fix)m  Assyria,  and  the  other  fh>m  Pale*i:i.\ 
of  an  antient  Hebrew  fiimily ;  but  that  at  last  he  fount!  :>. 
Egypt  one  superior  to  all,  with  whom  he  remained.*    Tla» 
was  PantflBmus,  whom  he  repeatedly  mentions  in  his  w.^rk*, 
and  who  kept  a  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  in  ifth  '  h 
capacity  Clemens  succeeded  him.    St  Jerome  says  th  i: 
Qemens  was  teacher  of  the  catechumeni  in  that  city.    He 
was  ordained  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  whore 
he  appears  to  have  remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  Hi^  dca:h 
is  believed  to  have  happened  about  aj>.  220.    Among  h.^ 
disciples  were  Origen,  and  Alexander,  afterwards  bishop  J 
Jerusalem.    He  left  many  works,  in  which  he  has  mi.it«i 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  moruhtv. 
which  it  was  nis  object  to  inculcate,  much  infbrmatiJn 
concerning  the  leammg,  philosophy,  history,  and  manners 
of  the  heathens.    Of  the  earlier  Christian  writer^  he  i»  the 
most  conversant  with  the  science  and  learning,  with  t:.j 
opinions  and  practices,  of  the  various  nations  ofthat  da> . 
snd  his  works  are  extremely  interestin|,  as  sbowini^  tlu 
state  of  society,  both  among  Heathen  and  Christian  subjct  !a 
of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  early  time.    Tlicy  also  r».n- 
tain  much  information  on  antient  history,  chn^noloc^,  at.^ 
the  various  schools  of  philosophy;   many  extzmets  fn»rc 
antient  writers,  whose  works  are  lost ;  and  also  accounts  ^i 
the  early  heresies  and  schisms  which  divided  the  primitnc 
Christian  church.  The  works  of  Clemens  wfaidi  have  on\c 
down  to  us  are:— 1.  'Exhortation  to  the  6ie«ka,*  I  bi«.k. 
This  is  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the  hathens  to  abandon 
their  false  gods,  whose  absurd  stories  and  obaoene  ad\«*r: 
turcs  he  exposes  by  the  testimony  of  the  poets  and  phil  • 
sophers  of  antiquity.    2.  *  PsDdagogus,*  in  3  books.    T.  .^ 
is  a  treatise  on  Christian  education.    He  begins  by  <;•> 
scribing  the  qualities  reqmred  in  a  teaeher,  ana  aUo'i«h.; 
he  ought  to  teach  his  pupils;  he  then  gives  an  expu»it..  ; 
of  Christian  ethics,  recommends  temperance,  deoeory.  nr^ 
deration  in  the  enjo3rments  of  life,  and  declaims  ag3."*: 
the  effeminate  manners  and  luxury  of  his  time,  asr3<r  < 
public  baths,  and  other  practices  which  lad  to  lax'itv  . 
morals.    His  satire  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  tlie  a^V  i« 
caustic  and  humorous,  and  reminds  us  at  *^yiH^  of  Ju^c  ■* 
When  we  reflect  that  he  lived  under  the  reig:na  of  Carar:;... 
and  Heliogabalaa,  we  do  not  feel  ineUned  to  suspect  him 
exaggeration.     3.    '  Stromateis,'    {rar   cord    r^    a\i> 
^tXtxfofittv  yvufeTuc&vimfiytiitinfr  vrpm^arttf  ly)  in  8  K,.U 

The  word  stromateis  h^Jiis  used  to  mean  a  paity«avuriu 
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or  pfttoh'Wofk;  'opus  varie  contextual,'  trora  the  multi- 
fiirious  kind  of  information*  religious  and  proione,  aneo- 
dudral/historical,  and  didactic,  put  together  without  much 
regard  to  order  or  plan.  Qemens  says  that  he  adopted 
thi*  want  of  arrangement  *  to  veil  the  doctrmes  of 
Chi  i^stianity  under  the  maxims  of  profane  philosophy,  in 
order  to  screen  them  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious  and 
the  uninitiated,  that  those  only  who  are  intelligent.and 
will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  studving,  mayt^  un- 
derstand the  meaning.'  Probably  also  he  found  this 
style  of  composition  better  adapted  for  his  multifarious 
infbrmation,  and  best  suited  to  his  old  age,  in  which  he  ap- 
parently wrote  it  In  the  first  book  he  descants  upon  the 
utility  of  philosophy,  and  concludes  by  asserting,  by  the 
help  of  chronology  and  quotations,  that  the  philosophy  con- 
tained in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  most 
antient,  and  that  other  nations  had  borrowed  much  from 
it.  In  the  second  he  treats  (^fkith,  sin  and  repentance ;  he 
asserts  the  free  will  of  man,  condemns  licentiousness,  com- 
mends lawful  marriage  with  one  wife  and  one  alone.  In 
the  third  he  continues  the  preceding  subject,  condemns  the 
incontinence  of  the  Nicolaites,  Valentinians,  and  other  early 
heretics,  and  defends  marriage  against  the  Marcionites.  He 
says  the  apostles  Peter  and  Phuip  were  married  and  had 
cduldren.  He  discountenances  second  nuntials,  without 
absolutely  condemning  them.  He  speaks  also  with  great 
praise  of  virginity,  when  preserved  for  the  love  of  God  and 
according  to  his  ordinances.  In  the  fourth  book  he  treats 
of  Christian  perfection  and  martyrdom,  exhorting  the 
Christiaas  to  submit  to  death  for  tne  love  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  Perfection  he  places  in  the  precept  of  loving  God 
and  our  fellow-creatures.  In  the  fifth  ho  shows  that  the 
method  of  speaking  by  figures  and  symbols  is  very  antient, 
both  among  the  E^brews  and  the  Greeks ;  the  Greeks,  he 
says,  borrowed  most  of  the  truths  they  have  written  from 
thoae  whom  they  called  barbarians,  and  especially  from  the 
Jews,  This  book  is  full  of  quotations  from  antient  poets 
and  other  writers.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  books  he 
sketches  the  portrait  of  a  true  Gnostic,  a  term  which  A^ith 
him  is  83mon)rmous  with  that  of  a  perfect  Christian.  It  is 
a  complete  model  of  moral  conduct  He  combats  the  re- 
prooch  of  the  Greeks  about  the  divisions  and  schisms 
existing  among  the  Christians.  He  says  that  schisms  will 
arise  in  any  community ;  that  they  were  foretold  by  Christ; 
that  they  had  existed  among  the  heathens  and  the  Jews ; 
that  the  way  to  ascertain  the  truth  is  to  consult  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  not  merely  some 
part*  of  them,  and  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the  church  ; 
that  there  is  only  one  universal  church,  older  than  aU 
heresies,  that  it  began  under  Tiberius,  and  was  promulgated 
all  over  the  world  under  Nero,  while  the  older  heresies 
date  only  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  then  recapitulates 
the  subjects  of  his  seven  books,  and  promises  to  begin  the 
next  by  a  new  subject.  The  eighth  book,  as  we  have  it  in 
our  editions,  differs  altogether  from  the  rest,  bein^;  a  treatise 
on  logic.  Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  says,  that  in  some 
editions  in  his  time  the  eighth  book  of  the  Stromateis  con- 
ffisted  of  the  treatise  *C«Si  a  rich  man  be  saved  T  which 
however  is  generally  placed  as  a  distinct  work,  after  the 
eight  books  of  the  Stromateis.  This  treatise  has  also  been 
published  separately,  with  a  copious  and  learned  commen- 
tary by  a  professor  of  Utrecht.  *Clementis  Alexandrini 
liber :  Quis  dives  salutem  consequi  possit  perpetuo  Com- 
mentario  illustratus  a  C.  Seegario,'  1816.  Among  the 
works  of  Clemens  which  are  lost  was  the  *  Hypotyposeis,'  or 
Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  eight 
book^  mentioned  by  Photius,  who  quotes  several  passages, 
an<l  aeverely  condemns  it  as  heretical.  (Photius  among 
the  Testimonia,  at  the  beginning  of  Clemens'  works. 
Potter's  edition.)  This  seems  rather  strange,  as  the  other 
works  of  Clemens  have  been  esteemed  perfectly  orthodox, 
and  greatly  commended  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other 
antient  fathers,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  or  two 
objure  passages  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ  and 
Clival  sin.  The  errors  however  ascribed  to  the  *  Hypo- 
typoeeiV  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  manner  by  the 
auppoailion  that  it  was  an  earlier  work  of  Clemens,  written 
bef«ire  he  was  properly  instructed  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  while  he  was  still  much  imbued  with  his  Pla- 
tonic philosophy.  Upon  the  whole  Clemens  is  more  of  a 
Christian  philosopher  and  moralist,  than  a  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology.  Some  believe  that  the  *  Excerpta  ex 
Beriptis  Theodoti  ct  Doctrina  qua  Orientalis   vocatur,' 


which  appear  at  the  end  of  Clemens*  works,  as  well  9* 
some  other  fragments,  are  extracts  from  his  '  Hypotyposeis.' 
He  also  wrote  several  treatises, '  De  Pascha,'  '  De  Jejunio,' 
'  De  Obtrectatione,'  &c.,  which  are  lost.  Clemens'  worka 
were  published,  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  Potter, 
2  vols.,  folio,  Oxford.  1715 ;  and  also  at  Wiirzburg,  3  vols., 
8vo.,  1780. 

CLEMENT  I.,  or  CLEMENS  ROMATMUS,  8ucceede4 
Anacletus  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  of  our  sera.  The  chronology  of  the  early  bishops  ot 
Rome  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  One  e^ 
the  earliest  authorities,  IrensBUs,  bishop  of  Lyon,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  says,  that  *  when 
the  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  had  founded  and 
established  the  church  at  Rome,  they  delivered  the  ofiice 
of  the  bishopric  in  it  to  Linus.  To  him  succeeded  Ana- 
cletus, after  whom,  in  the  third  place  after  the  Apostlesi, 
Clement  obtained  that  bishopric  who  had  seen  the 
blessed  Apostles  and  conversea  with  them ;  who  had  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  still  sounding  in  his  ears,  and 
their  tra£tions  before  his  eyes.  Nor  he  alone,  for  there 
were  still  many  alive  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Apostlea. 
In  the  time  therefore  of  this  Clement,  when  there  was  no 
small  dissension  among  the  brethren  at  Corinth,  the  church 
at  Rome  sent  a  most  excellent  letter  to  the  Corinthians, 
persuading  them  to  peace  among  themselves,'  &c.  This  is 
the  epistle  which  is  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
other  antient  fathers,  as  having  been  written  by  him  in  the 
name  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  that  of  Corinth,  and  which 
was  often  read  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  in  the  churches,  after 
the  gospels,  on  account  of  the  excellei\^  precepts  which  it 
contains.  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ec  iii.  1 3)  says  that  Clement  suc- 
ceeded Anencletus,  or  Anacletus,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Do- 
mitian  (a.d.  92),  and  that  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan 
(A.D.  100),  having  been  bishop  nine  years.  After  mention- 
ing his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Eusebius  says  that  an- 
other epistle  was  also  ascribed  to  him  by  seme,  but  was  not 
generally  received  as  genuine ;  and  that  *  there  had  been 
published  not  long  since  other  large  and  prolix  works  in 
his  name,  containing  dialogues  of  Peter  and  Apioii,  of  wliich 
the  antients  had  not  made  the  least  mention.'  Eusebius 
wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  and  Jerome, 
who  lived  half  a  century  later,  repeats  and  confirms  the  re- 
mark of  Eusebius.  The  first  epistle  of  Clement,  which  was 
written  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome  to  that  of 
Corinth,  *  Dei  Eoclesia  qua  Roma)  peregrinatur  Ecclesim 
Dei  qu8D  Corinthi  peregriuatur,'  and  was  occasioned  by  a 
schism  which  had  broken  out  at  Corinth  among  the  Chris- 
tians, is  full  of  sound  and  charitable  advice.  It  consists  of 
fifty-nine  chapters,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
memorials  of  the  primitive  church.  The  second  epistle, 
supposed  also  to  be  Clement's,  is  only  a  fragment,  contain- 
ing likewise  moral  and  religious  adrice ;  but  it  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  there  ia 
no  evidence  of  its  being  written  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
supp(Med  to  be  a  fragment  of  some  other  work,  but  whether 
by  Clement  or  by  some  subsequent  writer  is  uncertain.  Both 
episUes  were  found  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  m  a 
MS.  brought  from  Alexandria,  and  were  published  by  Patrick 
Junius '  •  Sancti  Clementis  Romani  ad  Corinthios  Epistolse 
dura  express©  ad  fidem  MS.  Cod.  Alexandrini,'  Oxford, 
1633;  and  again  by  H.  Wootton,  Cambridge,  1718.  Baratier 
and  others  argue  from  some  passages  in  the  first  epistle, 
that  Clement  wrote  it  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  about  a.d.  67  or  68.  and  probably  before  he 
became  bishop  of  Rome,  though  some  chronologists  place 
his  pontificate  about  that  dale;  but  the  authonty  of  Ire- 
nraus,  Eusebius,  and  the  other  old  fathers,  seems  to  be 
the  safest  on  such  matters.  A  long  account  of  Clement  s 
life,  pilgrimages,  and  martyxdom,  has  been  made  out  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Nicephorus,  and  others,  entitled  *  Acta 
S.  Clementis,'  and  adopted  by  Baronius ;  but  it  is  considered 
doubtful,  even  by  most  orthodox  Catholics.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  tliat  Qement  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  exiled  from  Rome,  and  to  have  died  in 
the  Chersonesus  Taurica ;  but  this  is  also  contested  by 
others,  and  apparently  with  sufficient  reason.  (Nath. 
Lardner,  Credtiility  of  the  Oospel  History,  vol.  i.  part  n 
ch.  2.)  Clement  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Rome  by 
Evaristus.  Several  other  works  have  been  attributed  to 
Clement,  which  arc  evidently  apocryphal,  such  as  eight 
books  of  Institutiones  or  Constitutiones,  &c.    (Tillemont, 
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UhnoireM  pour  rHist  d«  VEglue,  toI.  u.;  Du  Pin,  Bihl 
des  Auteun  Eccles.)  Wetstein  published  two  more  epistles 
attributed  to  Clement,  which  he  found  at  the  end  of  a 
Byhac  version  of  the  New  Testament  •  they  are  chiefly  in 
praise  of  virginity,  and  are  considered  as  spurious.  ( Vcnema, 
Enisiola  ad  F,  Wesseltng  qua  duas  Clemenitt  Itpistolas  a 
(f,  J^eistenio  ad  calrem  Novi  Testamenti  nuper  publicata^, 
Bpiphanio  ac  Hieronymo  notaa  fuisse  in  dubium  vacatur, 
&c.,  HarUngen,  1754;  and  Wetstein's  Reply  to  Venema, 
Amsterdam,  1754  ;  also  Nath.  Lardner*s  Dissertation  upon 
iwo  new  Epistles,  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Home,  Lond^ 
1763.)  ,      ^   ,. 

One  of  the  oldest  churches  at  Rome  on  the  CsBUan 
Mount  is  dedicated  to  St.  Clement ;  but  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  it  was  built  in  honour  of  the  bishop,  or  of 
Flavins  Clement,  the  martyr,  with  whom  the  other  has 
been  often  confounded.  Flavins  Clement  was  cousin  to 
Domitian,  and  his  collea;;;ue  in  the  consulship  (a.d.  95), 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  that  emperor  on  a  charge 
of  impiety  towards  the  gods,  which  is  understood  to  mean 
that  he  belonged  to  the  Christian  communion.  His  wife, 
Domitilla,  was  exiled  on  the  same  charge  to  Pandataria. 
Flavins  Clemens  is  numbered  among  the  martyrs  by  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  historians.  The  old  church,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifth  century,  fell  to 
ruins,  and  was  taken  down  by  Adrian  1.  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  I.  in  the 
ninth.  In  the  year  17'25,  Cardinal  Annibale  Albani  having 
made  excavations  under  the  great  altar  of  St.  Clement's, 
ibund  a  tomb  with  an  inscription  to  Flavins  Clemens,  mar- 
tn,  A  full  at  count  of  it  with  a  dissertation  was  published : 
TiH  Flavii  dementis  Viri  Consularis  et  Martyr  is  Tumu- 
lus illusiratusy  Urbino,  1727. 

CLEMENT  II.,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  succeeded 
Gregory  VI.  in  the  papal  chair  in  1046.  and  after  crowning 
the  emperor,  Henry  HI.,  died  the  following  year,  and  was 
succeeded  first  by  Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been  previously 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Salri,  and  who  was  again  obliged 
to  abdicate,  and  lastly  by  Damasus  II. 

CLEMENT  III.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gregory 
VUI.  in  IT88.  He  summoned  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens, 
in  which  the  emperor,  Frederick  I.,  Richard  of  England, 
and  Philip  of  France,  embarked.  He  died  after  little  more 
than  three  years' pontificate  in  1191.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Celestine  HI. 

There  was  also  an  antipopc,  or  competitor,  of  the  cele- 
brated Gregory  VII.,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement 
III.  firom  1080  to  1101,  but  he  is  not  nurabercd  among  the 
legitimate  popes. 

CLEMENT  IV.,  a  native  of  St.  Gilles,  in  Languedoc, 
succeeded  Urban  IV.  in  l*26j.  He  sliowed  the  same  in- 
flexible hostility  as  his  predecessor  against  the  Suabian 
dynasty  of  Naples,  and  assisted  CharJcs  of  Anjou  in  the 
conquest  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Manfred  at  the  battle  of  La  GranJella, 
near  Bcnevento.  Charles,  in  return,  acknowledged  liim- 
self  at  his  coronation  as  feudatoi-y  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  Conradin,  Manfred's  nepliew, 
having  attempted  to  reconquer  his  hereditary  kingdom, 
was  defeated  by  Charles  at  Tagliacozzo,  and  beheaded  in 
the  market-place  at  Naples,  with  the  approbation  of  Cle- 
ment, as  it  was  reported.  A  month  ai'icr  Conradin's 
execution,  Clement  himself  died,  in  November,  V16^.  His 
death  was  followed  by  an  interregnum  of  about  two  yeai's, 
after  which  the  Cardinals  at  last  elected  Gregory  X. 

CLEMENT  v.,  a  Frenchman,  and  ai-chbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, succeeded  Benedict  XI.  in  1305,  by  the  influence 
of  Philip  le  Bel,  who  induced  him  to  remove  the  papal 
residence  to  France.  Clement  joined  Philip  in  suppressing 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  in  condemning  the  grand 
master  and  sixty  knights  to  be  burnt  alive.  Clement  died 
in  April,  1314,  and  was  succeeded,  after  two  years  inter- 
regnum, by  John  XXIL     [Clementines.] 

CLEMENT  VL,  a  Frenchman,  succeeded  Benedict 
XII.  in  1342.  He  resided  at  Aviiznon  like  his  immediate 
predo'  essors,  and  it  was  under  his  pontificate  that  Rienzi 
made  the  attempt  to  re-establish  the  republic  at  Rome. 

StiENZi]      Clement  touk  the  part  of  Joanna  I.,  qiuvn  of 
aples,  against  her  brother-in-law,  Lewis  of    Ilnnt^uiy, 
whn  had  invaded  her  dominions  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
^    Joanna,  on  her  part,  sold  or  gave  a\\ny  to 
•e  the  town  and  county  of  Avignon,  whi'h 
\wr  M  Bovaraign  of  Provence.    CUment  fixad 


the  jubilee  to  be  held  at  Rome  every  fifty  yetn.    He  died 
in  1352,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI. 

CLEMENT  VU.,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  the  natural  ion  of 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  and  nephew  to  Lorenzo  the  Maienvfi- 
ccnt,  was  made  cardinal  by  his  cousin,  Leo  X.,  and  ua* 
afterwards  promoted,  in  1523,  to  the  papal  chair,  then  va'  ant 
by  the  death  of  Adrian  VI.  His  pontificate  was  full  .f 
vicissitudes  and  calamities  to  Italy.  He  first  allied  hini.*r'  t 
with  Francis  I.  apainst  Charles  V..  in  order  to  prevent  xhr 
latter  possessing  himself  of  all  Italy;  but  he  only  ha^Mencl 
the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  saw  bis  own  capiul. 
Rome,  stormed  and  cruelly  pillaged  bythe  armyof  Chail.-, 
and  himself  besieged  in  the  Castle  Sant'  Angelo.  He 
afterwards  made  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  united  wi;h 
him  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Florence,  his  native 
country.  Clement's  quarrel  with  Henry  VIII.  of  En«la:,a, 
which  arose  from  his  refusing  the  bull  of  divon-e  bei^L»u 
that  king  and  Catharine  of  Aragon,  led  to  the  schism  be- 
tween Henry  and  Rome.  He  died  in  1534  after  a  Kn- 
illness,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  stained  by  a\aru  e, 
harshness,  and  deception;  he  had  most  of  the  failin|»,  but 
none  of  the  splendid  or  amiable  Qualities,  of  his  cuu.Mt», 
Leo  X.     He  was  succeeiled  by  Paul  IIL 

There  was  also  an  antipope  in  the  fourteenth  centur>'. 
who  was  elected  by  a  party  among  the  cardinals  in  oppo- 
sition to  Urban  VI.,  ana  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clenn-  it 
VIL  The  schism  lasted  many  vear».  and  was  contmiu- 1 
by  the  respective  successors  of  l)rban  and  of  Clement  li: 
the  Council  of  Constance  decided  the  question.  The  K  .• 
man  calendar  acknowledges  Urban  and  his  success^.r-  .i» 
legitimate  popes,  and  places  Clement  among  the  nniipt.j  <  v 
[Urban  VI.  and  Benedict  Antipope.] 

CLEMENT    VUL,    IppoUto  Aldobrandini,    sucreiwi.  1 
Innocent  IX.  in  1592.    He  was  a  man  of  learnings  and   >. 
considerable  political  sagacity.     He  succeedwl  in  the  u» 
gotiations  with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  which  that  pn  -<• 
made  public  profession  of  Catholic ihm,  and  was  ack"-i- 
ledged  king  by  his  subjects.     Clement  annexed,  b>  l-i't- 
the  duchy  of  FeiTara  to  the  pajml  state  after  the  d^a.h  « 
Duke  Alfonso  II.,  disregarding  the  claims  of  the  D\  k-  . 
cousin,  Cesare  d'Este,  who  was  obhged  to  )  ield,  and  nctir    t  • 
Modena.    Clement  died  in  February,  1605,  andMa»  >.  ■ 
ceeded  by  Leo  XI.     He  pubhshed  a  new  edition  nl   t  <• 
Vulgate,  difTering  in  some  particulars  from  that  pubh-! . 
under  Sixtus  V.,  in  1590.     He  also  issued  many  buli^.  i  .- 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  28th.  defining  the  la.  : 
and  unlawful  rites  and  usages  of  the  Greek  churt  lu  .. 
the  87th,  concerning  the  practice  of  confession  and  ab-  ... 
tion  in  writ  ins:. 

CLEMENT  IX.,  Giulio  Rospigliosi,  of  a  noble  fami^    '* 
Pistoia,  succeeded   Alexander  VII.  in  June,   1667.      t.- 
showed    a   wise    conciliatory    spirit,     hushed    fur  awti  • 
the   controversy  between   the  Jansenists  and  the  J»-i.   » 
[Arnaitld],  and  settled  the  long-pending  dispute  bet\^••  • 
the  see  of  Rome  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  the  nthi  • 
nomination  to  the  vacant  bishoiirics,   by  confirniiiii;   •'' 
prelates   appointed  by  King  Pedro  I L     He   took  a  v.-. 
interest   in   the  war  between  Venice  and  the  Turk>»,  a. 
sent  assistance  of  men  and  money  to  the  Venetian*  tor  ;: 
defence  of  Dalmatia  and  of  Caudia.    The  news  of  the  .    - 
of  that  island,  which  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turk"^  . . 
If) 59,  it;  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  Clement.  uL    \ 
occurred  in  December  of  that  year.   He  was  much  reurct  . 
by  his  s^ubjccts  as  well  as  by  foreign  piinces.     He  ti-  ^  • 
lishcd  Runic,  and  was  magnillcent  in  his  expenditure     h  • 
nephew  ^vas  made  a  Roman  prince,  and  manicd  the  hi  :    - 
of  ihe  house  of  Pallavicini,  of  Genoa.    Clement  l\.u  » 
succeeded  by 

CLEMENT  X.,  Emilio  Altieri,  who  was  80  year*  of  - 
at   the  time  of  his  election,  in  1670.      He  intruMcd   t- 
affairs  of  the  administration  chiefly  to  Cardinal  Paluir    * 
distant  relative,  whom  he  adopted  as  his  nephew,  and  ^.^ 
him  his  fiimily  name  of  Altieri,  as  he  had  no  nearer  re!.-  i  • 
living.    He  died  in  1676,  and  was  succeeded  by  lnnoi« 
XI. 

CLEMENT  XL,    Gian    Francesro  Albani,    sucrt^ 
Innocent  Xll.  in  November,  1700.     He  was  then  fitt% 
years  of  age,  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Alexander  \  I  . 
and  had  a  merited  reputation  for  learnin:^  and  gi»ner^.  a 
formation.     He  was  one  of  the  men  of  letters  who  t 
c|uented  the  society  of  Chrislina  of  Sweden  durinj  I   - 
residence  at  Rome.    It  was  with  seeming  repuarna&ce.  w  . 
after  several  dft>V  hesitation,  that  )ie  acoeptea  the  pa^  a. 
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ilintreM.  most  of  tho  expeUed  fathers  sought  an  Myliim  in 
th(«  I'upal  States,  and  found  in  Clement  a  generous  pro- 
lector.  All  the  reraonAtrances  and  threats  of  France  and 
Spain  could  not  induce  him  to  aholish  the  Order,  which  he 
CDUsidered  as  the  firmest  support  of  the  Roman  see.  The 
kiii^;  of  Franco  seized  upon  Avignon,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
upon  Hencvento;  still  the  pope  held  firm  till  his  death. 
Tiio  Venetian  senate,  hy  a  series  of  decrees  passed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1768,  enforced  numerous  reforms  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline  in  their  own  dominions,  subjected  the  clergy  to 
the  payment  of  tithes,  suppressed  some  convents,  placed 
the  rest  under  restrictions  with  regard  to  their  property  and 
tho  number  of  their  inmates,  and  subjected  all  eccle- 
siastics to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts  in  temporal 
matters.  Clement  strongly  remonstrated  against  these  in- 
novations :  he  threatened  ex(H)mmunication,  but  the  senate 
persisted  in  its  resolutions.  lie  al^o  came  to  a  rupture  with 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  because  he  had  sent  an  apostolic 
vicar  uito  Corsica,  which  was  then  in  a  state  of  revolt 
against  the  Genoese.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  about  the 
same  time,  declared  that  none  but  his  own  subjects  should 
hold  beueHi^es  within  his  dominijns.  Maria  Theresa  made 
umilar  enurtments  in  her  own  states,  and  she  took  away 
tho  cenwrship  of  books  from  the  ecclesiaslical  authorities, 
antl  jrive  it  to  the  secular  magistrates.  Tuf^cany,  Parma, 
and  Naples  suppressetl  convenis,  and  checked  the  practice 
of  donntion^  and  legacies  to  the  church.     In  the  midst  of 


all  these  blows  against  the  papal  authority,  Clement  died 

\  spl« 
him  bv  Pius  VI.  in  St.  Peter's  church,  which  is  much  ad 


in  February,  1769.    A 


mausoleum  was  raised  to 


uurv^l.  esptx^ially  for  its  statue  of  the  pope  kneeling  at 
pnivci^  and  the  two  Uons  couching  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment, ll  \»^s  one  of  the  earlier,  and  among  the  best,  works 
4)f  C\»no\a,  who  was  employed  eight  yeara  uoon  it.  It 
VT**  tiiiislud  and  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  holy  week 
oiMrvx  • 

CLKMKNTXIV.,  Gian  Vincenio  Ganganelli,  was  bom 
at  Sam'  Ano'lo  m  Vado,  near  Rimini,  in  1705.  At  an  early 
aj;o  heenicrxtl  tlio  or\ler  of  Franciscans,  distinguished  him- 
»oir  b\  h'^'i  UMrniuc,  was  favourably  noticed  and  employed 
bv  l^M;e^lu•l  XIV.,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement 
XlU..  \*U»m  Iw  succeeded  in  May,  1769,  after  a  stormy 
ivui'luxe,  \Wv.ch  lasted  two  months.  He  adopted  a  couci- 
iuiuu.:  tv»no  io\\ards  the  foreign  powers,  which  at  the  death 
ol'  luH^>rtsU^v^M.»r  wore  on  the  eve  of  an  open  runture  with 
H  niu*.  Ho  iUsiH>ntinued  the  public  readingj  of  the  bull  in 
l\iu»a  lX»u\un,  which  was  considered  offensive  to  the  sove- 
rtti^U'^  The  i^rvat  question  which  at  that  time  a^tated  the 
Roiu»n  Cniholio  world  ^-as  the  definitive  abolition  of  the 
4»uU*r  of  the  Jesuits,  Ganganelli  took  several  years  to 
dtvidoon  this  important  subject,  and  at  last,  on  the  21st 
Jul>.  i:7;n  ho  issued  the  bull  of  suppression.  But  the 
wuMUier  in  which  that  suppression  was  executed  in  the 
papal  stale  partook  of  unnecessary  rigour  and  harshness. 
8oon  alter  this  step,  Clement,  overcome  by  labour  and 
luixioty,  lu»jian  to  decline  in  health.  About  Easter,  1774, 
h0  was  token  dangerously  ill,  under  suspicious  symptoms ; 
he  lin^civd  a  tew  months,  and  died  22ud  September,  1774. 
Kutnours  were  spread  that  he  had  died  of  poison,  but 
tho  pi»»t  mortem  examination  of  his  body  and  the  report 
of  tho  ph>Hicians  did  not  countenance  the  suspicion.  Gan- 
ganelli Husa  man  of  enlightened  mind;  perhaps  too  much 
so  fi>r  tlio  taste  of  the  more  violent  zealots  about  the  coiut 
of  Rome.  He  had  a  taste  for  the  arts ;  he  continued  the 
CMiUootion  of  antique  sculptures  begun  by  Lambertini,  and 
rdUiTod  them  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Vatican,  which  was 
filled  the  Clementine  museum,  and  was  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  by  his  successor,  Pius  VI.,  when  it  received  the 
nnnie  ox  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  He  added  also  to  the 
Vatiran  library.  A  fine  monument,  the  work  of  Canova, 
was  rnibed  to  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Apostoli,  which  be- 
longed to  a  convent  of  his  order.  The  letters  published  by 
Cararcioli  under  the  name  of  Ganganelli  are  now  generally 
undiThtood  to  be  apocryphal;  although  the  writer  has 
traced  pretty  faitlifully  the  character  and  many  of  the  senti- 
mentH  of  that  distint^uished  pontiff.  Ganganelli  was  simple 
in  his  luibits,  free  from  ambition,  and  not  given  to  ne- 
pottftin. 

C:LEMENTI,  MU'ZIO,  who  is  justly  entitled  to  rank 

—  a—  father   of  the  piano-forte  school,  both  a»  regards 

ion  and  performance,  was  born,  in  1 752,  at  Rome, 

father  practised  as  an  embosser  of  silver  figures 

I  for  the  servio^  of  the  church.    At  nine  years 


of  age  he  had  made  so  much  progroM  in  moiic  under  C<»r- 
diceUi,  that  he  passed  a  close  examination,  and  mas  ap- 
pointed to  an  organist's  place  in  his  native  city.  He  after- 
wards studied  under  Santarelli  and  Carpani,  and  «ri>ir  a 
mass  for  four  voices  when  in  his  thirteenth  year.  AU  ui 
that  time  his  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Peter  I>«  •  t.- 
ford,  an  Enclish  gentleman,  then  travelling  in  Ital>,  \>lw 
undertook  the  future  education  of  the  young  artisi,  Ar..l 
brought  him  to  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  ^hete  the  9»or.«"y 
of  a  literarv-  and  accomplished  family  inspired  him  \i  tth  ilix. 
taste  for  tne  belles-leitres  which  encouraged  him  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  that  harl  been  well  commenced  ui.N  r 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  to  acquire  a.i 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  learned  and  living  langun.iv 
as  well  as  of  various  branches  of  science.  But  he  did  t.oi 
neglect  the  art  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  profetsion.  i>  r 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year  he  compos « t\ 
his  celebrated  Opera  2 :  '  a  work  %vhich,  in  the  opinion  ot  a.i 
good  musicians,  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of 
modem  piano-forte  sonaias  has  been  founded.' 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  his  father,  Clementi  quitttd 
Mr.  Beckford.  He  shortly  after  was  engaged  to  pre- 
side at  the  harpsichord  at  the  Kmg*s  Tjieatre,  uiA 
soon  was  actively  and  lucratively  employed  as  a  master  of 
the  first  rank.  In  1780  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
whither  his  fame  had  long  preceded  him,  and  enjoyed  evt  r  y- 
where  the  highest  patronage  and  the  most  tlattenn^  ap- 

Rlause.  In  Vienna  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  I ia>' in, 
lozart,  &c.,  and  played  alternately  ^ith  the  btter  It  .>.«r 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  and  other  royal  pei'sona^es.  \Vh  .o 
in  Paris  he  wrote  his  Operas  5  and  6  ;  and  in  Vicuna  It  ^ 
Operas  7,  8,  9  and  10  were  compose<l.  On  his  rcitm  .o 
England  he  published  his  Opera  1 1,  and  Toccata,  as  wtU  n^ 
his  Opera  12.  In  17b3,  J.  B.  Cramer,  who  had  previou-h 
studied*  under  Abel  and  Schrceter,  became  his  pupil,  :..  i 
attended  him  almost  daily. 

About  the  year  1800,  having  suffered  considerably  by  il.c 
failure  of  the  house  of  Longman  andBrodcrip,  be  >\a^.  \.\ 
the  advice  of  some  eminent  mercantile  fiiend»<,  indi^rta  :•> 
take  possession  of  the  premises  of  those  partners,  to  cii>!k.^k 
in  the  music-publishing  and  piano-foite  manufactun  .,' 
business,  and  oecome  the  head  of  a  new  firm,  fiom  \U.i<  n 
time  he  declined  all  pupils,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  :  :< 
new,  important,  and  successful  occupation.  But  the  \  i  a  t 
of  1802  tempted  him  abroad  again,  and,  accompauud  l\ 
his  pupil.  Field,  he  proceeded  from  city  to  city  till  lo 
reacned  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  made  some  stay.  In  Err 
lin  he  married,  and  witli  his  bride  proceeded  to  Rome  a:. a 
Naples.  He  shortly  after  lost  his  wife,  in  childbed  1 1  j 
son,  who  g^ew  up  to  be  his  lather's  pride  and  s^  lace,  but 
unhappily  lost  his  life  by  the  accidental  dischai*ge  uf  h  > 
own  pistol.  In  1810  Mr.  Cleuicnli,  afer  encounicnt  y 
many  difficulties  in  his  attempts  to  reach  Entr land  dur.:.^ 
the  fiercest  period  of  the  renewed  war,  ariived  in  Loiwl.. .., 
and  shortly  after  entered  again  into  the  married  Ma:.-. 
During  his  last  visit  to  the  continent  he  published  l  ;i 
Opera  41,  and  collected  materials  for  many  other  Mork<^ 
which  subsequently  appeared,  among  vliich  his /"/•.;•'.  .»' 
Harmony  in  four  volumes,  and  his  Grudus  ad  Pan..,,>f{»m^ 
in  three,  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 

In  1813  Mr.  Clementi  assisted  in  founding  the  Pl..V..«r 
monic  Society,  of  which  he  frequently  consented  to  a**;  a^  j 
director,  and  presented  to  it  his  two  symphonic^,  w!..  .*- 
were  more  than  once  performed  by  that  aumiiable  la:  •!. 
and  received  with  every  mark  of  respect.  Tliey  boih  abou  •  .4 
in  agreeable  melody,  and  are  mobt  skilfulK  writtci; :  V  \ 
the  real  vigour  of  the  composer's  genius  is  exhibited  \\\  •  .♦ 
piano-forte  works,  which  will  be  revi\cd  or  laid  tx>'Av  ;l* 
true  taste  shall  happen  to  be  in  the  asccudaut  or  on  tl.o 
decline. 

After  an  illness  of  no  long  duration,  Mr.  Clementi  dr  I 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1832.  His  remains  \i ere  depi*>.!v  i 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  attended  to  il  »• 
grave  by  the  choir  of  that  church,  of  the  Kin^^s  ch;'iM  1. 
and  of  St.  PauVs,  together  with  numerous  friends.  In  it.  • 
Harmonicon  for  April,  1S32,  is  a  just  euloj;\  of  thi*-  xt  r» 
celebrated  compo.^^er,  by  a  brother-member  of  the  PlnlJ  ..i- 
monic  Society,  who  thus  speaks  of  him:— *  He  ^a*  h-.i..  i.  • 
able  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  affectionate  :  •  • 
attentive  to  hii  family,  constant  in  his  friend-h.is.  a. 
benevolent  in  his  feelings  towards  the  whole  huu  .;. 
race. 

CLEMENTINES  is  the  name  given  to  a  eollect.i..n  A 
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prisoners  sent  to  Athens  by  Paches,  and  every  citisen  m 
Milylene,  sliould  be  put  to  deatli,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren made  slaves.  Tlie  pnsonei-s,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Athens,  were  massacred  the  same  day  to  the  number  of 
more  than  one  thousand ;  but  the  timely  remorse  of  the 
Athenians  prevented  the  execution  of  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence.  In  an  assembly  called  on  the  following  day  to 
reconsider  the  decree,  Cleon  came  forward  to  support  it  with 
the  utmost  vehemence,  and  the  majority  of  his  opponent 
Diodotus  was  very  small. 

In  425  B.C.,  the  Athenians  built  a  small  fort  at  Pylos,  in 
Messenia,   under  the  direction  of  their  general,   Demos- 
thenes.     The  Lacedaemonians,  with  the  view  of  destroy- 
ing a  post  that  would  prove  a  great  annoyance  to  them, 
made  preparations  to  be-ie^^e  it,  and  also  threw  a  body  of 
men  into  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  which  lay  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Pylos.    The  inland  was  imme- 
diately blockaded  by  the  Athenians  ;  but  as  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  its  being  speedily  taken,  the  Athenians  at 
home  began  to   complain,  and   Cleon  accused  the  gene- 
rals  of  want  of   activity  in  pressing   the  blo<»kade.      *  If 
he  were  in  command,*  he  said,  •  he  would  soon  finish  the 
business.'     The  people  took  him  at  his  word  ;  Nicias,  one  of 
the  commanders  at  Pylos,  insisted  that  Cleon  should  super- 
sede him,  and  the  dema^o^^ue.  much  aijainst  his  will,  was 
obliged  to  accept  the  command.     However,  he  put  the  best 
face  on  the  matter,  and  said  that  he  would  be  back  at 
Athens  in  twenty  days,  and  would  either  bring  with  him  all 
the  Lacedojmonians  in  the  island  prisoners,  or  he  would  not 
leave  a  man  of  them  aUve.     He  took  Demosthenes  as  his 
collcairue  in  the  expedition.     He  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  brouurht  the  Laceda?monians  prisoners  to  Athens  within 
the  twenty  days.      Thucydides,  who  rarely  indulges  in  re- 
flect io. is  un  the  character  of  persons  in  the  body  of  his  his- 
tory, could  not  abstain  from  a  side-blow  at  this  odious  de- 
mai(ogue.     The  most  sensible  among  the  Athenians,  he  ob- 
serves, were  rather  pleased  at  Cleon's  beini;  intrusted  with 
the  affair  of  Pylos,  for  they  thought  that  the  re-ult  in  any 
event  could  not  be  otherwise  than  good;  they  would  either  get 
rid  of  Cleon  for  ever,  which  they  rather  expected,  or,  if  they 
were  disappointed  in  this,  he  would  probably  take  the  place. 
Whether  any  of  the  merit  of  this  exploit  belonged  to 
Cleon    seems    more   than   doubtful.    (Aristoph.   Ju/u,  54, 
&c.)      His    prudence    in  the   selection   of  his    colleague 
cannot  be   questioned.      Tlio  reputation  which  he  gained 
for  energy  and   promptitude  in  this  affa  r.    added  to  his 
inordinate  vanity,  completely  turned  his  head,  and  it  would 
seem  by  what  followed  as  if  many  of  his  countrymen  were  so 
fiir  deceived  by  this  lucky  business  of  Pylos  as  to  think  that 
Cleon  actually  had  the  talents  that  he  pretended  to.  Accord- 
ingly, in  422  B.C.  this  incapable  babbler  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
proper  person  to  oppose  the  movements  of  the  able  Spartan 
general  Brasidas  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  he  received 
the  undivided  command  of  1200  heavy-armed  men  and  300 
horse,  with  still  larger  forces  of  Imbrians  and  Lemnians, 
and  a  lieet  of  30  galleys.    He  did  not  march  direct  to  Am- 
phipolis,  which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition, 
but  stop]ied  in  his  way  to  recover  Torone.      Brasidas,  who 
had  left  the  town,  had  stationed  there  a  garrison  which  was 
inadequate  for  its  defence,  and  accordingly  Cleon  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  attack  on  the  place.     He  sold  all  the  women 
and  children  as  slaves,  and  sent  more  than  700  men  as  pri- 
soners to  Athens.     Proceeding  with  increased  confidence  in 
his  own  military  ix)wers,he  stationed  him>elf  at  Eion  on  the 
Strjmon,  and  delayed  the  attack  on  Amphipolis  till  he  had 
received  reinforcements.      During  this  intenal  he  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  on  Stagirus,  but  succeeded  in  his  attack 
on  Galepsus.     The  murmiUN  of  his  soldiers,  who  from  the 
first  hnd  not  l>een  pleased  with  Cleon's  being  appointed  to 
the  coinmand.  soon  induced  him  to  move  towards  Araphi- 
puli-t  with  a  \icw  of  reconnoitring,  but  not  of  lighting.     Bra- 
SKlas,  however,  who  was  in  Amphipoli.s,  did  not  choose  to 
let  him  off  so  easily  :  he  made  a  sudden  sally  out  of  the 
place,  while  Cleon,  who  was  quite  unprepared  fOr  an  attack, 
and  ha  I  not  the  least  intention  to  tV^'ht.  was  giving  orders* 
for  a  retreat.     In  the  battle  that  ensued  both  the  Lacedro- 
monian  and  the  Athenian  generals  fell  B.C.  422.     Cleon, 
says  Thucydides  (with  a  half  mulicious  coolness),  who  had 
never  had  any  idea  of  kee^iing   his  ^rnund  from  tho  first, 
was  caught  ns  he  ran  away,  and  killed  by  a  Myrcinian 
tarj^eteer.    Tho   remains  of  the  Athenian  army  returned 
home. 
^f  Cloon  po&6c&>ccl  fuiy  qualificatioiif  »t  all  m  a  sUtea- 


roan,  they  constated  not  in  superiority  of  talent  or  tn  po* 
lit  teal  knowle<lge  (for  he  bad  little  of  either),  but  in  a 
singular  facility  of  speaking  and  a  gpreat  command  of  wi  i  'U 
which*  combined  with  low  manners,  unsparing  ahu^r  «.r 
those  who  were  better  than  himself^  and  a  coarse  velieru'  i.: 
mode  of  delivery,  rendered  him  acceptable  lo  lh<*  in* ! 
Whatever  influence  he  gained  with  the  more  con.^idtj  :t«> 
citizens  seems  to  have  arisen  iVom  the  reputation  «hic}i  iic 
gained  for  blunt  honesty  in  the  declaration  of  hx%  Mtin. 
ments,  and  a  general  promptness  in  action.  'i*he  r>..l 
qualities  which  he  contrived  to  get  so  fovourably  UV"*- 
preted  appear  to  have  been  impudence  and  rashness.  1  i>> 
indignation  of  the  comic  poet  (Aristophanes)  was  ai  1 1  t 
roused  to  endeavour  to  suppress  what  seemed  to  di  f\  .i  : 
other  opposition.  Aristophanes  levelled  at  Cleon  the  sha.^ 
of  his  satire,  and  held  him  up  to  public  ridicule  in  \hv  t:i>>«: 
ridiculous  colours.  On  one  occasion  (in  the  Acharnens- ,  i. 
alluding  to  the  demagogue's  former  occupation,  he  thrcui'  •  ^ 
to  *  cut  him  into  shoe-leather,'  and  the  comedy  of  *  u  •* 
Knights'  Clxir^c)  was  composed  with  the  express  objt><"t  ■  \ 
destroying  his  authorit)',  which  had  been  raised  to  ^o  ex- 
traordinary a  pitch  by  his  success  in  the  affair  of  P)i.  • 
The  victory  at  Sphacteria  took  place  42  j  B.C.,  and' t  h- 
Knights' was  represented  424  b.c.  Such  was  the  dn  1 
of  otfending  Cleon,  that  not  an  actor  was  to  be  found  Im.  1 
enough  to  personate  him  on  the  stage,  while  the  m.-.^k- 
maker  refiised  to  give  a  representation  of  his  faro,  ui  i 
Aristophanes  was  obliged  to  act  in  that  character  hiin-»  :t, 
'  upplying  the  want  of  a  mask  by  smearing  his  face  « ith  t  [».• 
ces  of  wine.  [Brasidas;  Aristophanes.]  (Thuc\d  i.  . 
36;  iv.,  21-40,  &c.;  v.,  2-10;  Aristoph.,  EquitP9 ;  Ti.'l- 
wall's  Greece,  vok  iii.,  pp.  185-192,  244-251,  dOU-304.) 

CLEO'NUS,  a  genus  of  (^leopterous  insects,   of  v.^ 
section  Rhyncophoia,  and  fUmily  Curculionida>.* 

Technical  characters: — antcnnio  rather  short,  the  *«•»•?.• 
nottotichine  the  eye-^;  basal  jointof  the  funiculus  ni.'ir\ 
obconic,  and  rather  longer  than  the  remaining  jo  in  In;  w  • 
joints  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  short  and  cuarctate.  u  " 
seventh  stouter,  and  closely  applied  to  the  club,  which  i*  ■ ':  ■ 
long-ovate  or  nearly  so ;  rostrum  short  and  thick.  ha\inL'  •.*.  - 
nerally  a  channel  above ;  eyes  oblons^  and  depressed  ;  \\  \  \ 
snbconie,  f^liij^htly.  constricted  anteriorly;  elytra  oloi.;:  «. 
generally  furnished  with  a  protuberance  near  the  ai  ^ 
which  is  rounded;  le«rs  nearly  equal;  femora  unnrin  ., 
tibiro  with  the  apex  slightly  thickened,  and  fumi&he  I  v  :: 
a  short  spine. 

Of  the  ^enus  Cleonus  about  a  hundred  species  arc  know . 
they  inhabit  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.     The  icround  ci.N-  - 
of  their  body  is  almost  always  black,  but   ihia  is  fm    •  • 
most  part  hidden  by  the  densene>s  of  the  little  scalc^x  u    :, 
which  they  are  covered.     The».o  scales  are  pjneral!)  «-f  .  . 
ash-like  colour,    gi*ey,   white,   or    pale-browu,  and    *;i    : 
patches  of  two  or  moie  of  these  tints  form  clouded  marv':  .* 
Dark  markings  are  ofien  pix>dur»ed  by  the  want  uf  tl  ■ 
scales  on   certain   parts,  the  ground  colour  of  the  I. ».» 
then  showing  itself. 

Cleonus  su/n'rontn's  is  given  as  the  type  of  thi*  t--  '.••«. 
We  will  therefore  describe  it.     It  is  about  two-lhud*  ».i    :. 
inch  in  length,  of  an  elongate  o>al  form,  and  of  an  .»•   • 
or  white  colour;  the  rostrum  is  thick,  nearly  a*  luiii:  a*  :. 
thorax,  and  furnished  ixith  throe  deep  longitudinal  fumv . . 
the  thorax  is  almost  as  wide  as  the  elytra  at  the  bi-i^   •:. . 
tapers  towards  the  head;  there  is  a  longitudinal  j»al.'   . 
in  the  centre,  which  is  bordered  by  two  broad  dark  hr-  « 
patches ;  the  rest  of  the  thorax  is  pale,  with  the  €\ciy  . 
of  a  small  brown  patch  on  each  side:  the  elytra  are  oi    •■ 
ashy  colour,  and  have  two  oblique  V-shaped  fascia*  r.  . . 
the  middle. 

This  insect  is  common  in  various  parts  of  Ensrlsnd.  .•  ' 
seems  more    particularly  to  frequent  chalky   and   »..•     . 
situations;  it  is  sometimes  found  on  nettles  and  Ih.--.  , 
and  often  crawling  on  bairen  sand-hills  near  tlie  k  *  ^.•' 
Three  or  four  other  species  are  also  found  in  thn  ri<\  >   .  i 
Cleonus  nebulnsus  is  very  common  in  some  ports  uf  11 . ' 
shire,  and  nearly  resembles  the  one  above  dencnb^U.  i 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  ^ 
on  the  snout  or  rostrum :  the  scales  in  this  species  an  .    ♦ 
unfroquently  red. 
CLEOPATRA  (KXioirorpo),  a  daughter   of   Vu\  - 

•  Among  lh*»  varioiii  modfs  of  dtvidinfr  the  imin«nM  jrroQti  t  f  ■ 
mIImI  RliTDrnphora  l»y  LatrvlUe.  Curonlioni'lum  by  Scbonhvrr.  ••.: 
culioDidi.  by  Ujicli.  It  »  iltAirult  to  choow  *hich  lo  adopt.    It  U   n«-  • 


to  ftatc.Uiat  thrl^imCurcullonid*  it  hero  ivttrtcte4  to  tK*t  ^niui 
Rbjoeophota  iooludoU  aador  the h»a4.Ctit««lio  praptr  ^ L»u«ill«. 
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Auletei.  king  of  Egypt,  wm  bom  about  B.C.  69  Her 
lather,  who  died  b.  c.  51,  left  two  sons  called  Ptolemy,  be- 
ttdee  Cleopatra  and  her  aister  Arainoe.  By  her  father's  will 
Qeopatra  and  her  elder  brother  were  to  be  joint  aovereigna, 
but  ihey  soon  disagreed,  and  Cleopatra  was  obliged  to  take 
refiige  in  S>Tia.  In  b.  c.  48,  Julius  Csssar  arriving  in 
E^pt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  lied  firom  the  battle 
ofPharsalia,  determined  to  carry  the  will  of  Ptolemy  into 
effsct,  and  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Cleopatra  and  her 
brother.  The  youthful  queen,  who  probably  knew  the  elm- 
racier  of  the  Dictator,  contrived  to  get  herself  privately 
oonveyed  into  his  presence,  and  by  her  fascinating  man- 
ners completely  grained  his  favour.  Though  nut  remarkable 
for  beauty,  according  to  the  testimony  of  antient  writers, 
which  is  confirmed  by  her  medals,  she  poisessed  great 
natural  abiUtiea,  which  had  been  carefully  cultivated.  She 
is  said  to  have  spoken  with  facility  several  languages,  be- 
sides her  native  Greek ;  a  circumstance  in  itself  well  cal- 
culated to  give  an  artful  woman  a  great  ascendency  over 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Csesar  decided  that 
Cleopatra  should  be  restored  to  her  equal  share  of  power. 
This  decision  gi\ing  dissatisfaction  to  the  young  prince  and 
his  advisers,  led  to  an  attack  upon  Caesar's  quarters  under 
Achillas,  the  commander  of  the  king's  troops.  After  a  block- 
ade of  some  months  Caesar  received  reinforcements,  and  com- 
pletehr  defeated  ihe  party  of  the  king,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  NQe.  The  sovereign  power  was  now  given  by  Ceesar, 
in  conformity  with  the  meaning  of  Ptolemy's  will,  to  Cleo- 
patra and  her  younger  brotli^r  Ptolemy.  On  Csoaar's 
ratum  to  Rome,  Cleopatra  shortly  after  followed  him,  and 
remained  there  till  his  assassination  (b.  c.  44),  when  she 
hastily  quitted  the  city  and  returned  to  Egypt.  (Cic.  Ep,  ad 
AH,  xiv.  8.) 

In  the  fourth  year  of  their  joint  reign  Cleopatra  murdered 
her  brother  Ptolemy.  Her  connexion  with  Marc  Antony 
commenced  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  about  b.  c.  40,  with 
the  interview  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  of  which  Plutarch 
(Anton.  25—27)  has  given  a  minute  description,  and  which 
Shakspcare,  in  his  play  of  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra,*  has 
turned  into  a  glowing  picture.  Antony  had  no  doubt  seen 
Cleopatra  during  her  residence  at  Rome,  but,  according  to 
Appian,  he  was  first  struck  with  her  charms  in  Egypt  (b.  c. 
56)  when  he  accompanied  Gabinius,  who  was  commissioned 
To  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  throne.  Cleopatra  at 
this  their  first  interview  vas  only  in  her  fifteenth  year. 
From  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Tarsus  the  destinies  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  \mited.  The  voluptuous  queen, 
whose  love  of  pleasure  was  unbounded,  founa  in  Antony  a 
companion  to  her  taste ;  and  she  spared  no  pains  to  attract 
him  by  all  the  allurements  that  her  inventive  talents  could 
drrise.  Her  influence  over  him  seems  to  have  continued 
undiminished  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

If  wc  may  believe  the  extant  authorities,  Antony  was 
even  prevailed  upon  by  Cleopatra  to  order  lier  sister  Arsi- 
noe  to  be  put  to  death,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

The  return  of  Antony  to  Italy,  and  his  marriage  with 
Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Octamnus,  for  a  time  separated 
hhn  from  the  queen  of  Egypt;  but  they  met  again  in 
Syria  (B.C.  36)  previous  to  the  unsuccessful  Parthian  expe- 
drtion  of  that  year,  after  which  Antony  renounced  his  wife 
for  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  Cleopatra  was  present  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Actium,  and  set  the  example  of  flight, 
which  was  followed  by  Antony.  On  the  death  of  Antony 
Cleopatra  committed  suicide  in  order  to  avoid  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  led  in  the  trium{(hal  procession  of  Octavianus. 
Moot  probably  she  took  poison.  According  to  the  stwy 
in  Plutarch,  she  was  closely  watched  by  the  orders  of  Oo- 
tarionus,  who  suspected  her  designs,  but  she  procured  a 
poisonous  serpent  to  be  introduced  in  a  basket  of  figs. 
The  queen,  after  using  the  bath,  and  partaking  of  a  sump- 
tuous repast,  applied  the  deadly  serpent  to  her  arm.  Two 
cff  her  female  attendants  died  with  her.  The  emissaries  of 
Augustus,  who  had  received  a  letter  from  Cleopatra  de- 
clann;*^  her  intention,  came  too  late  to  save  her  for  a  Roman 
triumph.  They  found  her  bodv  lying  on  a  golden  couch  in 
her  royal  robes,  wiih  one  of  her  attendants  dead  by  her 
side,  and  the  other  with  just  strength  enough  remaining  to 
ftx  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  her  mistress.  Cleopatra  at 
the  lime  of  her  death  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year.  She 
wa*  buried  by  order  of  Octavianus  with  royal  honours  in 
the  tame  tomb  with  Antony.    With  Qeopatra  ended  (b.  c. 


30)  the  dynasty  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Eg>pt,  which  com- 
menced with  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  La^s,  b.  c.  323. 

She  had  by  Julius  Cssar  a  son,  CaDsarion,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  OctaN-ianus.  By  Antony  she  had  three  chil- 
dren, Alexander,  Ptolemy,  and  Cleopatra,  all  of  whom 
adorned  the  triumph  of  Octavianus  at  Rome.  Cleopatra 
afterwards  married  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.  [Antunv, 
Augustus,  Caesar.]  (Plutarch's  Life  qf  Antony  ;  Appian ; 
Dion  Cassius.) 

CLETSYDRA  (icXof-u^pa,  from  K\kirTiiv,  U^wp).  Before 
the  invention  of  pendulum  clocks,  it  was  not  unusual  in  astro- 
nomical observations  to  measure  time  by  the  flowing  of  waler, 
upon  a  principle  which,  in  its  most  simple  application,  re- 
sembled that  of  the  hour-glass,  but  which  was  varied  by 
contrivances  for  accuracy  or  ornament.  Such  an  insUu- 
ment  was  used,  up  to  the  time  of  Galileo,  by  Tycho  Brahe 
for  instance,  but  as  he  does  not  describe  it  among  his  instru- 
ments, we  suppose  he  hardly  considered  it  as  among  the 
primary  aids  of  an  observer. 

The  Chaldsans,  it  is  said,  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve 
eaual  parts,  as  they  supposed,  by  allowing  water  to  run  out 
of  a  small  orifice  during  the  whole  revolution  of  a  star,  and 
dividing  the  fluid  into  twelve  equal  parts,  the  time  answering 
to  each  part  being  taken  for  that  of  the  passage  of  a  sign 
over  the  horizon.  The  authority  for  this  story  is  Scxtus 
Empiricus  {Adv.  Math.  cap.  21),  who  adds,  that' they  regu- 
larly used  the  instrument  in  finding  their  astrologiaal 
data,  and  remarks  that  the  unequal  flowing  of  the  water, 
and  the  variations  of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  alTect  the  accuracy  of  their  results.  Pliny  men- 
tions Scipio  Nasica  as  the  first  who  introduced  clepsydras 
into  Rome. 

We  might  perhaps  object  to  Sextus  Empiricus  as  an  au- 
thority on  Chaldee  usages,  but  a  good  presmnplion  of  the 
early  use  of  clepsydras  in  India  is  afforded  by  the  arithmeli- 
cal  treatise  of  Bhascara,  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
prediction  at  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Liliwati,  was  that 
she  shoidd  die  unmarried.    The  father  determined  to  have 
at  least  one  struggle  against  the  prophecy ,  and  accordingly 
procured  a  bridegroom  and  an  astroloj^ical  dctcrminativyu     , 
of  a  lucky  hour.    The  girl  remained  in  her  ornaments  near    i 
the  clepsydra,  watching  for  the  moment  when  she  and  her    ' 
parent  might  set  fate  at  defiance.    But  at  length  it  vas  as- 
certained that  the  hour  was  past ;  and  on  examiniiig  the    i 
clock,  which  should  have  prevented  such  a  catastrophe,  it 
was  found  that  a  pearl  had  escaped  ftom  the  daughter's 
dress  and  closed  the  orifice  tlurough  which  the  waler  should 
have  flowed.    The  father,  thus  disappointed,  said  to  his  un- 
fortimate  daughter,  *  I  will  write  a  book  of  your  name, 
which  shall  remain  to  the  latest  times.'    The  Liliwati  ac- 
cordingly remains,  and  bids  fair  to  realize  the  pi-edict.on. 
(Taylor's  ZiV/tra^i,  Bombay,  1816.) 

In  the  accoimt  given  by  Vitruvius  {De  Architeciura,  lib. 
ix.),  he  attributes  the  invention  to  Ctesibius :  but  tlie  in- 
strument described  is  so  complicated  that  we  by  no  means 
suppjse  he  uitends  to  assert  that  this  was  the  first  application 
of  the  principle  even  at  Alexandria.  Some  mode  of  mea- 
suring time  by  the  efflux  of  water,  however  rude  it  might 
be,  was  used  at  Athens  before  the  time  of  Ctesibius,  as  we 
see  by  various  passages  in  Demosthenes.  The  instrument 
described  by  Vitruvius  is  an  elaborate  contrivance,  which 
shows  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  sign  of  the  sun.  The 
astroiiomical  clepsydra  was  rejected  by  Ptolemy  on  account 
of  its  imperfections,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
moderns  through  the  various  modifications  under  which 
they  have  attempted  to  apply  the  principle.  Such  instru- 
ments continued  to  be  common,  as  toys  at  least,  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

If  we  suppose  a  clepsydra  made  of  a  glass  cylinder,  with 
a  very  small  orifice  at  the  bottom,  and  the  apparatus 
to  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  orifice  then  to  be  opened, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid  will  not  descend  equally  in 
equal  times,  according  to  the  notion  which  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus attributes  to  the  Chaldseans.  If  the  water  be  per- 
fectly pure,  and  the  orifice  very  small  and  unclogged,  the 
following  will  be  the  law  of  descent.  Ascertain  first  the 
whole  time  of  emptying  the  cylinder :  then  in  the  fraction 
m  of  the  whole  time,  the  firaction  m  (2  —  m)  of  the  fluid  will 
have  discharged  itself;  or  that  same  fraction  of  the  whole 
height  will  nave  been  fallen  through.  Thus  in  one-half 
the  whole  time  of  emptying,  i  (2  -  J)  or  J  of  the  whole 
fluid  will  hava  been  discharged,  while  in  ^  of  the  wUola 
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time  i  of  tha  ivbole  will  have  been  discharged.  It  is  totally 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  the  ecliptic  was  so  nearly 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  as  actually  was  done,  by  any 
such  imperfect  process  ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  by 
keeping  ihe  clepsydra  constantly  full,  or  very  nearly  so, 
equal  tunes  may  have  been  estimated  by  the  discharge  of 
equal  bulks  of  fluid.  Supposing  the  cylinder  to  be  kept 
constantly  full,  it  would  discharge  its  own  bulk  of  fluid  in 
exactly  one-half  the  time  in  which  it  would  empty  itself 
undisturbed. 

CLE'PnCUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Acanthop- 
ter^gii  and  fomily  Labridae. 

But  one  roecies  of  this  genus  is  known  {Clepticus  getn- 
zara),  and  this  is  from  the  Antilles. 

The  generic  characters  are : — head  obtuse ;  mouth  pro- 
tractile ;  teeth  minute,  barely  perceptible  to  the  touch ; 
body  elongate,  lateral  line  uninterrupted ;  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  covert  with  scales  nearly  to  their  outer  margins. 

CLERC,  JEAN  LE,  boni  at  Geneva  in  1637,  was  the  son 
of  Etienne  le  Clerc,  and  nephew  to  David  le  Clerc,  a  clergy- 
man and  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  both  known  for 
several  theological  works.  Jean  le  Clerc  early  manifested 
great  capabilities  for  learning  joined  to  an  extraordinary 
memory.  He  travelled  in  France  and  England,  and  at  last 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  belles  lettres  and  of  the  ancient  languages.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  books,  of  very  unequal  merit,  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  Those  which  made  tnost  noise  at  the  time 
concern  Biblical  history  and  theological  controversy,  such  as 
Latin  commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Bible,  5  vols, 
ful.,  Amsterdam,  1710-31;  '  Harmonia  Evangclica,*  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  fol.,  1700 ;  'Traduction  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, avec  des  notes,*  4to.,  1703.  Tliese  works  pleased 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  divines,  from  their  having  a 
.  tendency  to  Socinianism — ^a  tendency  made  still  more  mani- 
fest by  another  work  generally  attributed  to  him,  entitled 
•  Sentimens  de  quelques  Theologiens  de  HoUande  touchant 
THistoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,'  followed  by  a  •  D6- 
fense'  of  the  same  work,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1685.  In  these  the 
author  openly  attacks  the  inspiration  of  tlic  Scriptures  and 
the  very  foundation  of  Revelation.  As  a  critic,  Le  Clerc 
published  his  *  Ars  Critica,*  3  vols.  8yo.,  1712-30,  a  work 
which  is  much  esteemed ;  and  ho  also  edited  the  *  Biblio- 
thdque  Historique  et  Universelle,*  a  periodical  bc^^nn  in  1 687 
and  closed  in  1693,  making  26  vols.  12mo.;  the  *Biblio- 
thdque  Choisie,*  1712-1718,  28  vols.  12mo. ;  and  the 'Bib- 
liothcque  Ancienne  et  Moderne,*  1726-30,  29  vols.  12mo. 
These  literary  journals  enjoyed  a  goad  reputation  in  their 
days.  He  also  wrote — 1.  *  Parrhasiana,  on  Pensecs  diverses 
fiur  des  matidres  de  Critique,  d'Histoire,  de  Morale,  et  de  Poli- 
tique,* 2  vols.  12mo.,  1701,  a  compilation  to  which  he  has 
added  some  hasty  reflections,  and  many  favourable  comments 
upon  his  own  works.  2.  •  Hisloire  des  Provinces  Unies  des 
Pays  Bas,'  from  1650  to  1728,  2  vols,  fol.,  Amsterdam,  1738. 

3.  *  Histoire  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  1714 ; 

4.  'Traits  de  I'lncrfidulit^,*  8vo..  1733,  in  which  he  ex- 
amines and  discusses  the  various  motives  and  reasons  which 
occasion  many  to  reject  Christianity ;  this  work  is  written  with 
considerable  talent  and  judgment  He  also  ^Tote  a  num- 
ber of  polemical  works  and  pamphlets,  most  of  which  were 
tinged  with  bitterness  and  dogmatism.  Le  Clerc  was  one 
of  the  first  critics  of  his  age,  but  it  was  an  age  in  which  the 
critical  art  had  not  attained  a  hii;h  degree  of  excellence.  He 
was  learned,  had  quickness  and  penetration,  and  a  great 
facility  of  composition  ;  but  he  generally  wrote  in  haste  and 
upon  too  many  and  various  subjects,  having  at  times  five  or 
six  works  in  hand  at  once.  He  published  also  a  supple- 
ment to  Moreri's  Dictionary,  and  several  editions  of  ancient 
classics,  among  others,  Livy,  Ausonius,  Sulpicius  Severus, 
&c.  This  edition  of  Menander  and  Philemon^s  fragments 
was  severely  criticised  by  Dr.  Bentlev,  In  1728,  whUe  he 
was  giving  hi*  lecture,  Le  Clci-c  suddenly  lost  the  use  of 
his  speech  through  a  paralytic  stroke.  His  memory  also 
failed  him,  and  he  lingered  some  years  in  a  state  bordering 
upon  idiocy.  Ho  died  at  Amstcnlam,  on  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1736. 

CLERGY,  a  collective  term,  under  which  that  portion  of 
the  population  of  a  country  is  comprehended  who  are  m 
holy  orders.  It  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  laity,  which 
comprehends  all  other  persons.  Like  most  ecclesiastical 
terms,  it  is  of  Greek  origin,  the  word  rXiypi^oc  (cl^ricus) 
havintf  been  used  in  the  sense  of  '  appertaining  to  spiritual 


penons'  by  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers.  From  dencuM 
comes  the  word  elerh^  which  is  still  a  law-term  used  io  de- 
signate clergymen,  but  which  appears  aniiently  not  lu  ha.e 
bMn  confiuM  to  persons  actually  in  holy  orders,  but  t^ 
have  been  applied  to  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  amuunt 
of  learning. 

The  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity  in  theClirisiian  rhur  h 
maybe  considered  as  coeval  with  the  existence  uf  the  chi;*  h 
itself;  for  in  the  apostolic  period  there  were  ofltcers  in  the 
church  specially  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  |)a>i..r% 
or  deacons,  and  even,  as  many  8uppo^e,  bishops  or  oversiv*. 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  various  inferior  lAXx*  »*;>>. 
These  persons,  though  they  might  not  perhaps  be  eijJu-«  .\ 
relieved  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  so  thai  they  toilmi 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  sacred  oflUce,  >  ei  u- :  «t 
necessarily  have  been  nearly  so,  and  it  is  certain  thai  iL^) 
were  nominated  to  their  offices  by  some  peculiar  Unw'^. 
Very  early  however  the  distinction  became  compleie.  'I  lie 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Christian  church,  t-.  h 
ordained  to  the  office  in  a  manner  which  it  was  belitncd  •  nc 
founders  of  Christianity  appointed,  and  each  supposcni  i<> 
have  received  a  oeculiar  spiritual  grace  by  dovoluuon  fi«  m 
the  apostles  ana  from  the  sacred  founder  of  Christ  ld  >  > 
himself,  soon  formed  a  distinct  body  of  men  demanding  to 
be  distinguished  by  some  particular  appellation. 

In  all  Christian  nations  the  distinction  has  been  reroc. 
nised  by  the  political  authorities,  who  have  allowed  c<Mtu  n 
social  privileges  or  exemptions  to  the  clerg}*.  No  nr  c- 
siderable  share  of  temporal  power,  extending  not  onh  t)\tr 
the  members  of  their  own  body,  but  over  the  laity,  {la-  m 
most  states  been, conceded  to  them.  In  the  great  G«*rni;.n 
confederation  the  sovereign  power  in  some  of  the  »tau-s  ^.i« 
vested  in  ecclesiastics;  while  at  Rome  there  ban  Ui  ; 
for  many  ages  an  elective  monarchy  of  ecclesia5tA*>s  m 
whom  all  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  has  Ux  n 
vested. 

It  is  easy  to  acooimt  for  the  ascendency  of  the  clerL'>  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  for  the  acquisition  by  them  of  so  ir.  .«.> 
valuable  exemptions,  and  so  much  actual  power.  1 1  •  > 
were  the  best  instructed  part  of  the  population.  The  K%<:  :.- 
ing  of  the  age  was  almost  exclusively  theirs;  and  kif  «• 
ledge,  if  it  is  not  itself  power,  is  at  least  ameansof  (ibtaii..  / 
it.  Beside  this  they  had  a  most  powerful  instrument  v  i  ;» 
which  to  work  upon  the  ruder  minds  of  the  laity,  in  !.» 
power  vested  in  ihem  of  alone  administering  thesaVrani. :  u 
of  the  church,  and  of  regulating  alone  under  what  nri-r- . 
stances  those  sacraments  ought  to  be  administerctl.  1 1  * 
enabled  them  to  win  acquiescence  in  any  favoun^e  (i>*- 
sign,  sometimes  by  gentle  intlucnc^s  and  sometmit  <..  . . 
terror. 

The  history  of  almost  every  country  of  modern  Ki:..  •  • 
presents  instances  of  struggles  between  the  laitj  ar.il    \t 
clergy  for  power  or  privilege.    Our  limiis  will  not  ix»ni'.:  i.> 
to  enter  on  these,  not  even  on  the  struggles  of  thi:»  k,.'.  .;. 
our  own  country,  where  they  were  as  determined,  and  soin- 
times  as  fierce,  as  in  any  country  of  Christendom.     .\.. 
power  in  the  clergy  of  England  to  erect  an  authority  ••  x 
gerous  to  the  laity,  or  to  secure  to  themselves  pulnical  :•  • 
munities  or  privileges  inconsistent  with  the  general  l'  .   :. 
was  broken  at  the  Reformation.    The  clergy  of  Enii^  . ". 
then  became  but  a  fragment  of  a  once  great  and  well  ti  ^- 
cinlined  body,  disiJerscd  through  the  whole  of  Chri>lci.*l    .  . 
which,  when  acting  with  common  effort*  and  pultint;  i 
all  its  strength,  it  had  l>een  diilioult  for  any  single  Umj.  ..j. 
prince  to  resist  with  effect. 

We  shall  take  from  Blackstone  a  short  statement  of  t:  • 

?rivileges  which  the  law  of  England  allows  to  the  c.  r  j% 
'hey  are  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  privileges  which    s  i  » 
clerjnr  enjoyed  before  the  Reformation.    A  clergyman  •-    . 
not  be  compelled  to  ser>'e  on  a  jury,  or  to  appear  at  a  cm,  ■  •. 
leet  or  view  of  frankpledge.    He  cannot  be  com|Ki;o<i  •  • 
serve  the  office  of  bailiff,  reeve,  constable,  or  ihc  like.     1  ;.- 
is  privileged  from  arrest  in  civil  suits  while  cngaut^l   .♦ 
divine  service.    He  could  claim  benefit  of  clerg)-  more  iK 
once.    (Benefit  of  Clergy,  p.  228.)    Such  are  the  U  ^  . 
exemptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  cannot  now  -^i '  :  • 
the  House  of  Commons,  nor  can  they  engage  in  ant  k 
of  trade,  though  sometimes  clerg}inen  have  been  brv»u 
within  the  scope  of  the  bankrupt  laws.      By  the  Uw  .  »  .: 
stood  nreviously  to  the  57  Geo.UL,  c.  99/thev  \%frr    -    : 
allowed  to  take  lands  to  farm,  but  by  that  act  (s.  2)  ihi\  .in 
pennitted  (with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocc><:  i  .» 
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Rodney  before  the  engagement  took  place ;  and  he  aupvorts 
these  statements  by  letters  and  other  documeiita  which  have 
fallen  into  his  hands  since  the  death  of  his  fkther,  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Dougla^s  who  was  at  that  time  Rod- 
ney's '  Captain  of  the  Fleet,'  and  therefore  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  transactions.  (See  the  several  publi- 
rations  on  this  subject  by  Lieuteuant-Greneral  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Bart.) 

CLERMONT,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  France,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  only  ones  of  importance. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Puy  de  Ddme ;  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  and  on  a  torrent  which,  rising  on  the  side  of  that 
mountain,  tiows  into  the  Allier:  about  216  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Paris,  in  a  direct  line,  or  232  miles  by  the  road  through 
Nevera  and  Moulins:  in  45*"  46'  N.  lat.,  and  3""  5'  £. 
long. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  town  existed  when  Julius 
Caesar  invaded  Gaul :  it  was  certainly  not  the  Gergovia,  in 
attacking  which  he  experienced  his  most  considerable 
check.  Strabo  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Nif«cu<r(T6f  (Ne- 
mosBos),  and  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Arvemi,  from  whom 
Auvergne  is  named:  Ptolemy  calls  it  Avy ovtrrovifiirov.  In 
the  Theodosian  table  the  name  is  found  in  a  contracted  form, 
Aug.  Nemeto.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  assumed  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  it  appears  under  the 
name  of  Arvemi,  or  Urbs  Arverna,  in  the  pages  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  in  the  *  Notitia  Im- 
perii' and  the  'Notitia  Provinciarum  Gallia?.'  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  castle  by  which  the  town  was  defended, 
was  named  Ciarus  Mans;  and  this  name,  which  at  first  was 
restricted  to  the  castle,  w*as  aAerwards  extended  to  the 
whole  town. 

In  a  eouncil  at  Qormont,  held  a.d.  1095,  the  first  cru- 
sade was  resolved  on.  Pope  Urban  II.  presided.  The 
transactions  of  this  council  were  numerous  and  important. 
In  the  middle  ages,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  Clermont  ranked  as  the  capital  of  Auvergne. 
Tlie  bishopric  originated  in  the  third  century,  and  the 
bishop  held  the  first  rank  amon^  the  suffragans  of 
the  archbishop  of  Bourges ;  and  untd  the  erection  of  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Flour  in  1317  was  the. only  bishop  in 
Auvergne.  The  diocese  at  present  comprehends  the  de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Dome,  which  had  in  1832  a  population 
of  573,106. 

This  town  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  part  of  the  rich  plain 
of  the  Limagne,  in  a  nook  nearly  emhosoraed  in  the  hills 
which  rise  round  the  base  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  which 
surround  the  town  on  every  side  except  the  E.  and  N.E. : 
it  is  close  to  a  small  mountain-torrent  which  flows  into  the 
Allier,  from  which  river  Clermont  is  disl«nnt  about  six  or 
■even  miles.  In  approaching  the  town  from  Paris,  the 
traveller  passes  through  the  little  town  of  Montferrand, 
containing  some  3000  or  4000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a 
little  eminence,  and  having  very  steep  streets.  It  was  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  Auvergne;  but  its  walls  have  been 
demolished  and  the  ditches  filled  up.  This  place  has  been, 
since  1731,  regarded  only  as  a  suburb  of  Clermont.  It  has 
some  cavalry  barracks,  the  diocesan  seminary  for  the  priest- 
hood,  and  a  church  remarkable  for  its  large  nave  unsup- 
^rted  by  pillars.  Here  also  is  held  a  large  cattle-market. 
From  Montferrand  to  Clermont  is  a  noble  road  or  avenue, 
two  miles  long,  perfectly  straight,  and  bordered  with  willows 
and  walnut-trees.  Clermont  itself,  built  on  an  eminence, 
forms,  when  viewed  at  a  little  distance,  a  noble  termination 
to  this  avenue,  and  inspires  the  traveller  with  a  notion  of 
its  beauty  \ihich  the  interior  of  the  town  does  not  keep  up. 
It  is  not  well  laid  out ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses,  though  not  ill  built,  yet  present,  from  the  dark  co- 
lour of  the  lava,  which  is  the  chief  building  material,  a 
sombre  appearance;  several  are  however  white-washed. 
There  are  several  places,  or  squares;  and  the  original  town 
of  Clermont  is  separated  from  the  faubourgs,  which  (exclu- 
•ive  of  Montferrand)  comprehend  half  its  extent  and  a 
third  of  its  population,  by  a  line  of  boulevards,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  planted  with  trees.  The  place  of  Le 
Taureau  is  remarkable  for  a  handsome  fountain  in  form 
of  an  ol)clisk,  dedicated  by  the  townsmen  to  the  me- 
mory of  General  Dcsaix,  who  was  born  in  the  neit?hbaur- 
bood:  Xhis  place,  and  those  of  Poterne  and  of  L*Esp:igne, 
command  mast  ao^eeable  prospects :  that  of  Champleix  is 
adorned  with  a  Gothic  fountain,  ri<^ly  iculptur^  which 
WM  formtrly  in  th*  cathedral  oloto. 


Of  the  public  buildingt  the  cathedral  is  the  prinapal :  tt 
is  on  the  central  point  of  the  city;  and  though  it  has  nc\cr 
been  completely  finished,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fiut^t 
monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  in  France.  It  is  built 
of  the  lava  of  Vol  vie,  the  dark  hue  of  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  the  building.  Of  five  toilers 
which  formerly  adorned  it,  four  were  destroyed  in  the 
revolution ;  from  the  summit  of  the  remaining  one  is  a 
beautiful  prospect,  extending  on  every  «ide  of  the  town. 
The  nave  and  choir  are  remarkable  fur  their  lofty  elevatmn. 
and  the  lightness  and  arrans^ement  of  the  pillars  whi<  :i 
support  their  vaulted  roofs.  The  carving  of  the  wood-w^;  ii 
of  tne  choir  is  exquisite.  Tlicre  are  some  beautiful  pairrt«l 
windows,  but  they  have  been  much  damaged.  This  ca'l.e- 
dral,  the  fourth  which  has  been  built  here,  was  b*(:u» 
as  far  back  as  a.d.  1248.  The  first  cathedral  was  destrovcd 
by  the  Allemanni,  the  second  bv  Pepin  le  Bref.  and  the 
third  by  the  Northmen.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Port  is  very  ancient ;  several  parts  of  the  present  build: i  z 
belonged  to  the  original  church,  erected  in  the  ^ixtb  ccn- 
tury,  and  destroyed  by  the  Northmen  in  the  nmth. 

Ihcre  are  two  handsome  halls,  or  covered  markets  cne 
for  linens,  the  other  for  com ;  a  town-hall  with  court »»  ..f 
justice,  lately  built;  and  a  handsome  college  royal,  or  hi.  h 
school,  which  contains  500  pupils.  There  were,  before  U  c 
revolution,  several  monastic  establishments,  the  huildm^^ 
of  some  of  which  yet  remain,  and  are  of  good  appearance  ; 
there  are  some  good  inns,  and  a  number  of  hand^oine  pn- 
vate  houses.  The  place  Jaude,  used  as  tlie  place  tCanntt, 
or  parade  for  the  troops,  is  a  very  large  parallelogram  sur- 
rounded  by  private  houses  mostly  new  and  well  built. 

The  inhabitants  of  Clermont  amounted,  in  1 832,  to  24.0  7  7 
for  the  town,  or  28,257  for  the  whole  commune :  we  presume 
that  in  the  latter  number  the  population  of  Montferrand  ti 
included.  Clermont  is  not  the  seat  of  any  import?int 
manufacture,  but  considerable  trade  is  earned  on ;  the 
situation  of  the  town  causing  the  inhabitants  of  the  dc> 
partment  of  Puy  de  Dome,  and  of  the  neighbtmrin*;  dt^- 
partments  of  Cantal,  Lozdre,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ave>n>n.  t<> 
resort  to  it  to  exchange  their  cheese,  their  cattle,  aiid  their 
wool,  for  the  articles  which  are  sent  from  Paris.  Her.  p. 
linens,  firuit,  and  the  wines  of  the  Limagne,  find  a  market 
here:  the  wines  were  commonly  sent  to  Paris,  until  the 
charges  made  at  the  barriers  of  the  metropolis  on  the  inferior 
wines  were  rendered  equal  to  those  on  the  wines  of  »up«»- 
rior  quality.  Some  coarse  woollen  cloths,  paper,  hats  kilk 
stockmgs,  pipe-clay,  sweetmeats,  pottery,  Prussianbjuo, 
and  glae,  are  made  in  the  town ;  there  are  some  tan 
yards  and  breweries,  and  a  refining  house  for  saltjetrc. 
Clermont  is  one  of  the  places  by  which  the  fommerc;.il 
communication  between  Lyon  and  Bordeaux  is  carried  un. 
The  transit  of  goods  is  chiefly  effected  by  mule<^ :  there  k 
no  navigable  river  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  navigation  «.f 
the  Allier  does  not  commence  till  many  miles  lower  down. 
Qermont  is  famous  for  its  preserves  of  apricots  and  arphi. 

There  is  a  high  school  (already  mentioned);  a  publtr  li- 
brary of  16,000  volumes,  tolerably  well  chosen,  which  t.v.-i 
its  origin  to  the  celebrated  Massillon,  once  bishop  of  CU- . - 
mont ;  a  museum  of  mineralogy,  very  rich  espei^iaily  in  m^ 
minerals  of  the  district ;  a  large  botanic  garvien.  well  kt  j  t 
up;  and  courses  of  public  instruction,  delivered  pratu- 
tously  on  botany,  mineralogy,  geolog>',  arithmetic,  and  if^i»- 
metry,  applied  to  the  arts;  writ mg.  drawing,  music  ami 
architecture.  The  library  of  the  Academy  of  St  icnr^^s. 
Arts,  and  Belles  Lettres  of  the  town  is  adorned  with  a  b»  %; 
of  Delille  and  a  statue  of  Pascal.  There  is  a  handsome  iljf4- 
tre  near  the  cathedral.  There  are  several  hospitaU  .  u  o 
Hotel  Dieu  and  the  HOpital  General  are  the  priixij  al. 
Tlie  Cour  Roi-ale,  to  the  jurisdiciion  of  which  the  de)»at-t- 
ment  is  subject,  has  its  seat  not  at  Clermont,  but  at  Rk>iii. 
a  small  town  in  the  department  Clermont  is  the  scat  uf 
a  conseil  academi(|ue. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Clermont,  PascaL  tlie 
author  of  the  '  I^ttres  Provinciales.'  iMldsthc  first  place. 

Clermont  is  distinguished  by  some  remarkable  minen*! 
springs:  that  of  Jaude.  near  the  j4ace  Jaude,  is  iutcrnii:- 
tent :  it  flows  steadily  for  a  few  minutes,  then  sudd<  i.:i 
gii>hes  out  with  a  violent  ebullition,  which  also  la^ts  *t»:i.c 
minutes;  it  then  returns  to  its  previous  equable  flow,  a:  i 
then  alternates.  The  fountain  of  St,  Alyre,  which  dor;.^-* 
its  name  from  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Alvre.  in  t.  o 
Faubourg  St  Alyre.  is  still  more  remarkable,  h  fornix  a 
stretmlet  which,  running  through  lomt  kitchea  gwlcaa» 
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(Ulpiui.,  De  BonU  Libertarum)  who  died  intesUte  and  left 
no  heir  {stiw  heret).  Patron  and  client  were  not  permitted 
to  sue  at  law,  or  give  evidence  against  one  another. 

Originally  patnciana  only  could  he  patrons ;  hut  when,  in 
the  later  times  of  the  repuhlic,  the  pleheians  had  access  to 
all  the  honours  of  the  state,  clienU  also  were  attached  to 
them. 

The  terms  patronus  and  lihertus,  or  even  patronus  and 
cliens,  as  used  in  the  later  years  of  the  repuhhc,  and  under 
the  emperors,  cannot  he  considered  as  ex{)res8ing  the  same 
relation  as  the  terms  patronus  and  cliens  in  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  though  this  latter  relation  was  prohahly  derived 
ftom  the  earlier  one.  When  a  foreigner  who  came  to  reside 
at  Rome  selected  a  patron,  which,  if  not  the  universal,  was 
the  common  practice,  he  did  no  more  than  what  every 
foreigner  who  settles  in  a  strange  country  often  finds  it  his 
interest  to  do.  The  existing  relationship  at  Rome  hetwecn 
patron  and  client  facilitated  the  formation  of  similar  rela- 
tions hetween  foreigners  and  Roman  citizens ;  the  foreigner 
thus  obtained  a  protector  and  perhaps  a  fhend,  and  the 
Roman  increased  his  influence  by  becoming  the  patron  of 
men  of  letters  and  of  genius.  (See  Cicero  pro  Arckia^  c.  3, 
and  De  OrcUore,  i.  39,  on  the  *  Jus  Applicationis.*  See  also 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  p.  316,  &c.,  and  the  references  m  the 
notes.) 

As  a  Roman  client  was  defended  in  law-suits  by  his 
patron,  the  word  client  is  used  in  modem  times  for  a  party 
who  is  represented  by  a  hired  counsellor  or  solicitor. 
CLIFTON.    [Bristol] 

CLIMATE  is  a  word  which  has  been  transplanted  from  the 
Greek  into  every  modern  European  language.  The  Greek 
word  KiXifia  (from  rXe'vw,  to  incline)  seems  originally  to  have 
been  used  to  express  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  heavens 
towards  the  horizon ;  and  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a  tech- 
nical term  in  astronomy  and  geography  to  indicate  generally 
the  distance  on  the  celestial  sphere,  as  well  as  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  from  the  equinoctial  hne  towards  the  poles. 

The  plural  of  this  word,  cXi/iarot  (climata),  however, 
was  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  and  answered, 
in  some  degree,  to  our  parallels  of  latitude.  The  Greeks 
supposed  the  celestial  sphere  to  be  divided  into  girdles 
or  zones,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  surrounding 
the  whole  sphere.  They  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
through  what  stars  the  parallel  ciicles  forming  the  boun- 
dary-lmes  of  such  a  zone  were  to  be  drawn,  and  what  stars 
fell  within  the  zone.  The  same  division  they  afterwards 
applied  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  ascertaining  first  the  places 
through  which  the  boundary-lines  of  the  zones  ran,  and 
then  determining  at  what  distance  from  them  the  inter- 
mediate places  were  situated.  These  zones  were  called 
climata,  or  climates,  and  were  used  by  them  as  we  now  use 
the  degrees  of  latitude. 

These  climata  of  the  Greek  geographers  however  did 
not  always  embrace  an  e(}ual  number  of  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  principle  of  the  division  into  zones  was  the  length  of 
the  longest  days  ;  and  a  difference  of  half  an  hour  gene- 
rally determined  the  breadth  of  one  of  these  climates.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  boundary-lines  of  a  zone  would  run 
through  the  places  in  which  the  longest  day  had  thirteen 
hours,  and  the  other  through  those  in  which  it  was  thirteen 
hours  and  a  half.  This  was  sufficient  for  their  purposes  in 
those  parts  of  the  globe  where  there  was  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  places  the  position  of  which  had  been  determined. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  those  parts  where  the  number 
of  places  determined  was  greater,  as  in  Greece  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  Here  they  gave  a  less  width  to  the  climata, 
allowingonly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  difference  between 
the  boundary-lines  of  a  climate.  For  instance,  the  southern 
boundary-line  of  such  a  zone  would  run  through  the  places 
whose  longest  day  was  fourteen  hours,  and  the  northern 
through  those  in  which  it  was  fourteen  hours  and  a  quarter. 
The  greater  exactness  of  modem  astronomical  observations 
has  rendered  this  division  of  the  globe  useless,  and  we  have 
substituted  for  it  the  notation  by  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
Greeks,  of  course,  made  use  of  these  climata  as  we  do  the 
decrees  of  latitude,  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  compa- 
rative temperature  which  a  country  enjoys  by  reason  of  its 
•mailer  or  greater  distance  from  the  equator.  Modem 
nations  have  adopted  the  term  climate,  but  with  a  some- 
what enlarged  signification.  Climate,  with  us,  not  only 
implies  the  greater  or  less  degree  ef  heat  which  a  country 
is  snlgeet  to,  but  also  the  Quantity  of  moisture  in  its  atmo- 
■^hue^andt  in  general,  all  the  phenomena  which  affect 


vegetation,  and  render  a  country  a  fit  abode  for  men  and 
animals. 

Heat  and  moisture,  properly  speaking,  constitute  climate. 
The  other  phenomena,  such  as  winds,  electricity,  &c.,  affect 
these  constituents  of  cHmate;  but  they  require  a  sepamte 
consideration,  as  modifiers  of  climate,  according  to  the  view 
which  we  take  of  the  subject. 

We  may  observe,  that  those  places  where  a  high  tem- 
peratui'e  is  combined  with  a  great  quantity  of  moisture, 
are  the  most  fertile,  and  display  the  most  luxuriant  \ege- 
tation,  provided  the  surface  is  not  formed  of  naked 
rocks ;  but  even  the  solid  rocks  will  in  time  yield  to  the 
combined  influence  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  be  clothed 
with  a  rich  vegetation. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  is  generally  considered  as  the 
principal  circumstance  in  determining  its  temnerature.  It 
IS  laid  down  as  a  fact,  that  countries  lying  under  the  equi- 
noctial line  or  close  to  it  are  subject  to  the  greatest  compa- 
rative heat,  which  constantly  decreases  with  the  increase  i>f 
distance  from  that  line.  This  general  rule  mtist  be  -^iU 
mitted  to  be  true  for  all  the  countries  which  lie  between 
the  tropics  and  the  pole;  but  it  may  be  questioned  hoH  far 
it  is  true  of  the  countries  within  the  tropics.  A  glance  at 
a  globe  or  sphere  shows  that  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  fir>t 
month  after  the  equinox  has  already  ad^-anced  12**  of  lati- 
tude towards  the  tropic;  but  in  the  second  month  it  tra- 
verses only  8^  At  tne  end  of  the  second  month  it  is  con- 
sequently 20®  from  the  equator.  There  remain  therefv»rc 
only  3^°  to  be  traversed  in  the  third  month.  The  sur. 
recedes  from  the  tropic  in  the  same  way.  It  passes  the  drsi 
month  through  3^**;  the  second  through  8**;  and  the  third 
through  12**  of  latitude.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  at  ul! 
places  between  20"  and  23)°  of  latitude,  the  solar  rays  durin;; 
two  months  fall  at  noon  either  peqiendicularly,  or  at  an  anelr* 
which  deviates  from  a  right  angle  only  by  3^*  at  most.  If  u  e 
take  a  place  intermediate  between  20*  and  23^°  of  latitu<le, 
the  solar  rays  must  fall  on  it  during  two  whole  months,  cit  ti<*r 
perpendicularly,  or  in  a  direction  still  less  removed  from 
the  perpendicular  than  in  the  former  case.  On  the  olh«r 
hand,  when  the  sun  passes  the  equator,  two  places  on 
which  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  nil  on  two  consecuinc 
days  are  nearly  ^''of  latitude  distant  from  one  another;  atul 
a  place  situated  exactly  under  the  equator  has  only  during 
six  days  the  sun  as  near  its  zenith  as  the  above-men t  ion v-f I 
places  near  the  tropics  have  it  during  two  whole  months. 
We  might  therefore  presume,  that  the  summer  heat  of  the 
latter  position  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  plarus 
near  tlie  equator.  This  degree  of  temperature  must  he  in- 
creased by  the  greater  length  of  the  longest  day?,  whirh 
near  the  tropic  are  13^  hours;  but  at  the  equator  ate 
always  of  the  length  of  1 2  hours. 

This  reasoning  is  not  contradicted  by  experience.  The 
countries  in  wUch  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  is  expe- 
rienced lie  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  They  are  the  coun- 
tries on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  the  Tehama  of  Arabia, 
and  Mekran  in  Beloochistan.  The  antients  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  this  fiict ;  and  one  of  their  most  ingenious 
inquirers,  Posidonius,  was  so  struck  by  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  near  the  tropic,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  pl»V' 
sical  geography,  he  wished  to  consider  them  as  forming  a 
particular  zone,  different  both  firom  the  equatorial  zov.v 
and  from  the  temperate  zone,  and  separating  these  two 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  belt.  He  observes  that  the«e 
countries  are  characterized  by  the  aridity  and  steriht)  of 
their  soil,  and  that  no  rain  falls  there,  while  the  regions 
nearer  the  equator,  having  abundance  of  rain  and  moisturv*, 
are  exceedingly  fertile.    (Strabo,  it) 

It  remains  however  a  question  whether  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  places  near  the  tropic  is  greater  or  less  than  that 
of  places  near  the  equator.  During  nearly  eicrht  months  of 
the  year  the  solar  rays  fall  on  the  equator  less  obliqiu  It 
than  on  the  countries  near  the  tropics;  but  it  is  not  yet  tle> 
termined  by  exact  observations  if  the  greater  degree  of  heat 
which  these  countries  are  subject  to  during  that  ponoii  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  much  greater  degree  of  h<-a: 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  near  the  tropics.  Very 
few  meteorological  observatbns  made  between  the  tropin 
have  yet  been  published ;  and  of  these  few  we  know  nc^t 
how  they  were  made,  and  how  they  were  affected  by  Ux-al 
circumstances.  There  is  however  a  well-established  fjct 
which  clearly  seems  to  indicate  that  in  summer  the  mc-an 
temperature  near  the  tropics  is  higher  than  near  the  equa'or 
this  is  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  whiefi  in  the  Bolivian 
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tivo  hygroraotncal  states  of  the  atmosphere;  on  which 
however  the  necessary  observaliuns  are  wanting,  especially 
for  Mount  Caucasus. 

From  these  ronsiderations  it  is  evident  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  a  country,  so  fiir  as  it  depends  on  latitude  and  on 
the  elevation  of  its  surface  ahove  tno  level  of  the  sea,  may 
he  determined  with  a  certain  degree  of  exactness,  or  at  least 
within  certain  limits.  But  temperature  is  still  affected  by 
several  other  circumstances  ana  phenomena,  whose  influ- 
ence cannot  be  subjected  to  calculation,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  brought  under  positive  rules ;  at  least  not  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge.  Such  circumstances  and  phe- 
nomena are,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
quantity  of  moisture,  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  physical  character  of  the  adjacent  countries  and 


With  regard  to  the  soil,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  countries  whose  surface  is  corered  with  sand 
is  higher  than  that  of  those  in  which  it  consists  of  clav  or 
other  compact  soils.  It  is  likewise  obsei-ved,  that  wnere 
the  soil  has  been  to  a  great  extent  cleared  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  the  air  is  much  drier  and  warmer  in  summer 
than  in  those  tracts  wliich  for  want  of  cull ivat ion  remain 
covered  with  swamps  and  marshy  grounds.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Darby,  is  the  case  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  which  he  asserts,  contrary  to  the  vulgar 
notion,  that  in  the  cleared  and  cultivated  tracts  the  Rum- 
mer temperature  has  been  raised,  and  that  of  winter 
diminished.  The  latter  circumstance  would  seem  a  natural 
consequence  of  clearing  the  surface  and  exposing  it  during 
the  whiter  months  to  the  full  influence  or  the  north-west 
winds.  In  fact,  as  the  countiy  becomes  more  open,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  mcreases.  As  far  as  we  know, 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  to  what  amount 
such  ditlerences  in  the  soil  afi'oct  the  temperature  of  a 
countr>',  though  our  knowledge  seems  to  be  quite  suf- 
ficient to  assi<^n  the  reasons  fur  the  existence  of  such  a 
difference. 

The  effect  of  the  winds  on  the  temperature  of  a  place  is 
still  more  obvious.  It  is  a  common  observation  tuat  the 
thermometer  is  more  or  less  raised  or  depressed  by  every 
change  of  tlie  wind.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  lower  and  higher  latitudes.  In  the 
former  a  change  of  wind  rarely  raises  or  depresses  the  ther- 
mometer more  than  a  few  degrees,  while  in  the  higher 
latitudes  it  fre(|ucntly  happens  lliat  in  a  few  hours  a  change 
of  ten  or  twelve  degrees,  and  even  more,  lakes  place. 
Captain  Scoresby  mentions  an  instance  of  this  near  the 
polar  ice.  On  a  sudden  veering  of  the  wind  to  the  north,  the 
thermometer  fell,  in  sixteen  hours,  34^  from  -h  32°  to  —2°. 
But  changes  as  great  as  this,  so  far  as  such  changes  are 
measured  merely  by  number  of  degrees,  occur  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Atlantic.  Affain,  even  in  the  lower  latitudes,  the 
change  of  the  wind  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  temperature 
on  high  table-lands  than  on  low  plains.  Mr.  Dunn  states 
that  on  the  table-land  of  Guatemala  it  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  happens,  that  during  the  period  of  the  northern 
winds  a  cold  current  produces  a  difference  of  20  degrees  in 
a  few  hours.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  never  been  ob> 
8er>'ed  on  the  low  coasts  between  the  tropics. 

It  is  a  very  common  observation,  that  both  cold  and  heat 
are  more  intense  when  the  sky  is  clear  than  when  it  is 
overcast  with  clouds.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
countries  whose  atmosphere  is  more  loaded  with  clouds  and 
vapours  than  that  of  others  in  the  same  parallel,  must  have 
warmer  winters  and  colder  summers.  This  dift'erence  is 
observed  all  over  the  world,  and  from  it  arises  the  difference 
of  climate  in  maritime  and  continental  countries.  It  is 
even  observed  in  countries  wliich  are  at  no  great  distance 
from  one  another,  as  in  Eno;land  and  Holland.  In  England 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  and  winter  is  said 
not  to  diiVormore  than  22"  of  Fahrenheit,  while  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Holland  it  amounts  to  27^  the  winters 
there  being  a  little  colder  and  the  summers  somewhat 
warmer  than  with  us.  On  this  however  w^e  must  observe 
that  even  supposing  the  mean  temperature  of  a  large  tract 
of  country  to  be  ascertained,  which,  as  is  well  known,  never 
has  been  done,  there  is  no  very  great  propriety  in  comparing 
th«?  mean  temperature  of  a  country  of  the  form  and  po-^iiiun 
of  England  with  one  of  the  form  and  position  of  Holland. 
If  two  points  under  the  same  latitude,  and  both  near  the 
Mk  wer*  takMi  on  the  opposite  ooMta  of  Engltnd  and  Hol- 


land, the  difference,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  obviously 
be  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  tracts  of  couutrv  €f»n- 
tiguous  to  the  respective  places,  to  the  winds,  and  to  tne  h  >  - 
grometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Before  any  safe  ojn- 
clusion  could  be  drawn,  all  these  conditions  should  U> 
knowTi.  There  appears  no  doubt  however  that  the  <!  .'- 
fercnce  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  seasons  incri  a-«  % 
as  we  proceed  farther  east  in  the  European  cent  men  t ;  an  I 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  depends  mainly  on  the  b>L'r. - 
metrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  again  in  a  great 
degree  depends  on  the  winds. 

Since  the  time  of  Franklin,  the  attention  of  obsoivt-r* 
has  been  drawn  to  the  effects  which  the  temperature  of  one- 
country  has  on  that  of  contiguous  countries.  In  calm 
weather  that  effect  is  probably  so  small  as  not  to  be  ]>•  r- 
ceptible.  But  whenever  a  wind  is  stirring,  it  brings  tiie 
colder  or  warmer  air  from  one  country  to  the  other,  ai.'l 
thus  lowers  or  raises  the  temperature  of  that  counJr>  :•) 
which  it  blows.  This  effect  is  very  perceptible  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  England,  with  respect  to  the  casit  liy 
winds.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  or  early  in  sunHu«  > « 
these  winds,  before  they  reach  England,  pass  over  the  ^:.il 
chilled  and  damp  surface  of  the  great  plain  of  North -I'l 
Germany,  and  blight  the  already  advanced  vegetation  «! 
our  eastern  counties.  On  the  contrar}%  in  autumn  t!:e 
same  winds  pass  over  a  sandy  soil,  which  during  the  aui.i 
mer  has  acquired  a  considerable  degiee  of  heat,  and  liie 
air  brought  over  by  them  is  warm  enough  to  raise  the  tl;tr- 
mometer  several  degrees.  A  still  more  remarkable  instutn  c 
is  mentioned  by  Poeppig,  in  his  'Travels  through  Cin  i-. 
Peru,  &c.*  In  the  southern  districts  of  Chile,  the  cant*  n 
winds,  called  there  los  Puelches,  when  they  blow  in  ^pn:..: 
(September)  are  so  cold  that  they  depress  the  therrooiiii'irr 
in  a  short  time  15  or  18  degrees;  but  towards  the  aiA  <  f 
the  summer  (February)  they  raise  it  nearly  as  much.  H»' 
attributes  naturally  enough  the  first  effect  to  the  chain  •  f 
the  Andes  being  covered  with  deep  snow  during  th<! 
spring,  and  the  second  to  the  high  temperature  fo  «hi«h 
the  air  upon  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Pampas  of  Bueir^ 
A}Tes  is  raised  during  the  summer  months. 

Considering  the  great  effect  which  the  temperature  '-f 
countries  contiguous  to  one  another  exercises  on  iht-  r 
respective  chmates,  we  may  presume  that  a  similar  fll*^  i 
is  produced  by  seas  similarly  situated.  This  has  been  li».it' 
ago  shown  by  the  observations  made  on  the  regular  chai,.  • 
of  the  land  and  soa  breezes  in  warm  countries,  and  by  tiio 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  is  obvious'  uvd 
simple.  But  it  has  only  been  recently  ascertained  that  tl.o 
proportion  between  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  at.d 
the  atmosphere  above  it  is  not  every  where  the  same,  b-*'. 
that  in  some  parts  the  sea-water  is  warmer  than  lu 
others  under  tne  same  latitude.  Now  the  tempe.uiu.o 
of  the  water  must  in  some  degree  affect  the  tempo:  i- 
ture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  this  atmosphere,  wli.i 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  of  the  land  by  li.f 
winds,  must  produce  a  chanj^c  in  its  temperature.  *T)"  i 
consideration  may  sufliciently  explain  wliv  the  count:. -«» 
round  the  Mediterranean  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  li  »:» 
all  others  placed  under  the  same  parallel.  It  U  now  av,.u- 
tained  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  Me<l  iter  ran  c.>r> 
Sea  is  from  4**  to  5'*  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  ui  ^  .• 
same  parallel,  lliis  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  tiie  expli ra- 
tion of  the  greatest  anomaly  of  climate  which  cxii^is  on  ir.o 
globe — ^we  allude  to  the  great  difference  of  tempera! ore 
existing  between  the  western  countries  of  iSurope  and  . .. 
the  other  countries  of  the  globe  lying  in  the  same  paru)l>  i. 

Those  who  had  the  first  opportunity  of  observing  the  de- 
ference in  temperature  between  western  £urop<»  and  lito 
eastern  coasts  of  North  America  were  natives  of  westtr^ru 
Europe,  and  of  course  they  considered  the  climate  of  their 
ovm  countries  as  constituting  the  rule,  and  that  of  Niitii 
America  as  the  exception.  They  accordingly  attempted  i.» 
explain  tliis  phenomenon  by  reference  to  some  peculiaruu-s 
which  characterize  North  America  as  a  continent,  such  a» 
the  increase  of  its  breadth  towanls  the  poles,  the  stretchinir 
out  of  the  continent  so  far  to  the  north,  its  large  h\cr« 
and  lakes,  &c.  But  when  the  temperature  of  Asia  aii*i 
the  eastern  countries  of  Europe  was  ascertained  by  obser- 
vation, It  appeared  that  their  temperature  differed  as  murh, 
and  in  many  places  still  more,  from  that  of  the  we»u  tn 
countries  of  Europe  than  North  America  does.  Tbeclunji'e 
of  America  may  therdbre  be  considered  as  tbc  rul«.  and 
that  of  Europe  the  aaraaptioB.    Still  tfaa  quaatiaii  cana^r*. 
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eontinuins;  several  years  together,  which  occur  in  our  co- 
lony in  New  South  Wales,  indicate  that  a  great  portion  of 
Australia  must  he  reckoned  among  the  countries  which  are 
entirely  or  nearly  destitute  of  rain. 

In  America  the  rainless  region  near  the  tropics  is  less 
distinctly  marked,  prohahly  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
narrow  width  of  that  continent  near  the  tropics,  and  other 
local  peculiarities ;  yet  such  a  region  exists  in  hoth  hemi- 
spheres. In  the  northern  it  seems  to  occupy  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  24"^  and  26^  and  to  extend 
westward,  comprehending  the  arid  plains  of  Monterey  and 
Chihuahua,  till  it  reaches  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  whose  northern  extremity  it  sur- 
rounds. It  then  stretches  along  both  banks  of  the  Rio 
Gila  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  where  it  however  docs  not 
terminate,  as  the  peninsula  of  California  has  no  rain  north 
of  23**.  The  countries  of  South  America,  near  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  rise  suddenly  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  take  the  form  of  high  table-land, 
traversed  by  mountain  ridges.  These  parts  of  course  arc 
not  without  rain :  but  nearly  midway  between  both  oceans 
the  country  sinks  considerably  lower,  and  the  Grand  Chaco 
or  Great  Dtesert  occurs,  in  wliich  rain  seems  to  be  very  rare. 
This  extcnisive  plain  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic  by  a 
mountainous  country,  and  from  the  Pacific  by  the  hi^h 
range  of  the  Andes.  In  both  these  mountainous  regions 
rains  are  frequent ;  but  on  the  roa>t  of  the  Pacific,  though 
it  presents  a  verv'  uneven  siuface,  not  a  drop  of  rain  iis 
imown  to  fell  all  the  year  round  between  23*  and  27*  S.  lat. 
This  barren  tract  consists  of  the  Chilese  department  of 
Copiapi)  and  the  Bolivian  province  of  Atai^ama. 

These  two  belts  of  rainless  regions,  which  on  the  land  are 
frequently  namiwed  or  mterrupted  by  local  circumstances 
have  a  more  distinct  charac'.er  on  the  ocean.  Rain  seldom 
falls  within  the  rani^  of  the  tnule  winds,  except  on  their 
very  borders,  both  towanls  the  region  of  the  calms  and 
toWkrds  that  of  the  variable  winds. 

Between  the  two  belts  formed  by  the  rainless  regions 
are  situated  those  countries  which  are  subject  to  the  equa- 
torial rains.  The  ocean  also  has  these  rains  in  a  small 
degree  in  those  parts  which  constitute  the  region  of 
calms.  Here  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  succeed 
one  another  with  great  regularity.  The  sun  rises  in  a 
cloudless  sky :  towards  noon  some  faint  clouds  appear  near 
the  horizon,  which  rapidly  increase  in  extent  and  density, 
and  are  soon  followed  by  thunder  and  violent  pistsof  wind, 
accompanied  by  hea\y  rains  of  short  duration:  towards 
evening  the  clouds  di?appear,  and  the  sun  sets  in  a 
serene  sky  of  a  deep  blue  hue.  It  does  not  appear  that 
thi*  state  of  the  weather  is  at  all  affected  by  the  seasons. 

Those  parts  of  boih  continents  which  lie  on  each  side  of 
thee^jiuitor  bo  ween  tb.e  rainless  regions,  have  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rain,  and  ihis  occurs  at  certain  periods  of  the 
jear,  wlion'^e  rlitse  rains  aie  called  periodical  rains,  Tlie 
5e8>cn  olihe  raiiis  depends  on  the  position  of  the  sun.  It 
be^ns  s^'ine  iinic  before  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith  of  a 
plAce,  and  continues  for  some  time  after  it  has  passed  it ; 
honco  the  rainv  >e3>'>n  varies  \rith  the  difference  of  latitude. 
T.'.ou.:h  the  oh^rvaiions  which  are  requisite  to  determine 
this  pvmt  are  far  from  Kniig  sulliciently  numerous,  it  would 
ai  'var  il.a!  :h.  >v»  coun;nos  which  are  near  the  equator  are 
noler  fs.»r  lu.uiv  d.tys  aUej;elher  without  rain,  and  that  there 
tl'.e  n:inv>e.:<»n,  \ihioh  vh  curs  when  the  sun  passes  over  the 
Jtcniih.  IS  onh  il.>li;^i!Ui>'.iod  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
\car  b^  a  gr\»dter  cv^iuiuuance  and  a  iireater  abundance  of 
thv»  rams.  In  ihe  cxuinlnes  more  than  5°  of  lat.  distant 
iVvtn  the  t\)aat,>r.  the  dry  and  wet  seasons  are  distinctly 
marked.  The  rain>  Iv-iii  either  immediately  or  not  many 
dsn.s  at\*r  (he  sun  in  its  prv>^re>s  towards  such  a  place  has 
passed  the  i^iiiator.  Thev  are  heaviest  when  the  sun 
approaches  the  lenifh  of  the  place,  after  which  they  con- 
tinue \wih  less  ubundaniv  for  an  equal  or  even  longer  time. 
In  general  ihe  rains  are  more  abundant  in  the  first  than  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sea>on. 

Cuinfries  that  lie  between  5' and  10*  of  lat.  have  com - 
monlv  t\^o  rainv  and  two  drj-  seasons.  The  greater  rainy 
^ea>.o'n  occurs  when  the  sun  in  its  progress  to  the  nearest 
tropi<-  passes  o\er  the  xenilh.  and  lasts  from  three  to  four 
m.Miihs.  The  less  niinv  reason  occurs  when  the  sun  on  Us 
rciuiu  from  iho  nearoit  tropic  approaches  the  parallel  of 
tbe  place.  The  rains  then  last  only  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  and  are  much  loss  abundant  and  continual.  Q)un- 
-^-  '-.re  than  lo^or  1 2**  from  the  eo uator  have  only  one 
I  otte  dry  seiujou  •   the  first  begins  when  the  sun 


approaches  the  nearest  tropic,  and  ends  some  lime  after,  v>  h .- »- . 
in  its  course  from  the  tropic,  it  has  passed  the  parallel  ot  tht* 
place.  It  lasts  from  four  to  six  months.  Such  U  li  o 
course  of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  in  these  countru'^ 
when  their  regularity  is  not  disturbed  by  local  circumi^tan- 
oes,  which  sometimes  effect  considerable  changes.  1'Ik 
most  remarkable  deviation  from  this  order  occurs  in  lud;.:, 
where  the  period  of  the  rainy  and  dry  season  is  not  regu- 
lated by  the  position  of  the  sun,  but  by  the  change  of  the 
monsoons. 

The  periodical  rains  differ  from  the  variable  rains,  whi<^U 
occur  in  the  countries  that  lie  without  the  tropics,  not  onlv 
in  the  greater  regularity  of  the  time  at  which  they  fall,  hut 
also  in  their  abundance.  The  quantity  of  water  whjcb 
pours  down  between  the  tropics  in  one  hour  is  often  greaier 
than  that  which  falls  in  these  latitudes  in  three  or  four 
hours.  There  is  however  an  erroneous  opinion  prevalent 
respecting  these  rains:  it  is  generally  Bupp<»ed  that  thtv 
continue  for  many  days  without  interruption,  but  this  is  not 
the  case :  a  day 'in  which  the  rains  fall  without  interrup- 
tion from  morning  to  evening  is  of  much  rarer  oocurrem^e 
between  the  tropics  than  with  us ;  the  sun  usually  rises  m 
a  cloudless  sky :  two  hours  before  noon  the  clouds  bc'^in 
to  appear,  and  at  noon  the  rains  set  in.  They  then  Ire- 
quently  pour  down  in  torrents  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  but 
towards  sunset  they  cease,  the  clouds  suddenly  disappear, 
and  not  a  drop  descends  during  the  whole  night.  As  the 
abundant  rains,  especially  when  the  rainy  season  seln  in, 
frequently  cover  the  level  and  low  country  a  fool  deeper  with 
water,  the  atmosphere  of  such  tracts  is  continually  hiai led 
with  vapours  and  exhalations  during  that  perioa,  wlut-n 
render  the  stars  invisible  at  night,  and  are  doubtless  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  unheallhiness  of  those  countries. 

The  parts  which  lie  between  the  rainless  regions  and 
the  pole  are  subject  to  the  variable  rains.  There  is  n-.i 
a  single  day  in  the  year  in  which  it  has  not  rained,  or  nuv 
not  rain,  and  the  rains  are  perhaps  as  common  in  the  ni^iit 
as  in  the  day.  There  are  certainly  differences,  both  in  i:.e 
Quantity  and  in  the  time  of  the  rains  in  these  countries  ;  h<A 
this  difference  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparing  Ion :^  >tfi  > 
of  exact  observations;  and  such  exact  obsenations  are  >t-jl 
wanting,  except  for  the  western  parts  of  P^urope.  Com- 
paring these  observations,  one  would  suppose  that  liie 
countries  south  of  45°  N.  lat.,  with  few  exceptions,  lia»e 
also  a  kind  of  rainy  and  dry  season,  the  former  occur ni.g 
in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  latter  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. In  summer  frequently  two  or  three  montlis  pa^-s 
without  a  single  drop  of  rain  falling.  In  the  countries 
north  of  45**  such  a  difference  is  not  observed:  there  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  seems  to  fall  in  the  summer,  ex- 
cept in  England,  where  the  summer  is  the  tlrie^t  part  of 
the  year.  Tlie  quantity  of  rain  however  decreases*  as  we 
advance  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  inland  parti 
of  the  Euronean  continent.  The  rains  become  again  niijre 
abundant  when  we  reach  the  plains  of  E;istern  Eur-^i^c^ 
near  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  which  may  perhaps  be  owii,; 
to  the  circumstance,  that  here  the  winds  proceeding  fron7 
the  Gulf  Stream  meet  those  which  blow  from  the  Vr  d 
Mountains  and  the  great  sandy  deserts.  These  rule^ 
derived  from  obser\-ations  made  in  Europe,  will  probuS  v 
not  hold  good  for  other  parts  of  the  globe,  because  i;ie 
temperature  of  Europe  forms,  as  we  have  observed,  a 
great  anomaly.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  few  meteu- 
rological  observations  which  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  are  far  from  confirming  these  rules.      * 

In  estimating  the  climate  of  any  given  country,  there  arc 
other  phenomena  which  require  notice;  but  their  effect  on 
climate  has  not  been  ascertained  with  any  great  prei*isi<>n. 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  caniiot  be  very  gn.it, 
though  electrical  phenomena  are  thought  by  some  to  h.i\c 
considerable  inliuence.  They  certainly  change  the  ct au- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  for  a  short  time,  which  is  most 
obvious  in  those  violent  thunder-storms  within  the  iroj.u  i 
known  by  the  name  of  typhous. 

CLIMAX,  («:XT/za5.  a  step  or  ladder)  commonly  called  a 
figure  of  rhetoric,  but  properly  only  an  artifice  of  st\le  ;  u»r 
a  figure  or  trope  is  a  use  of  words  in  some  other  than  ih.-  r 
natural  or  literal  sense.  In  accordance  with  the  |>nmi.*> 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  a  climax  m  composition  ika  m.*  !^* 
of  expression  by  which  the  writer  mounts  a:*  it  were,  fn  ..i 
one  clause  to  another,  as  if  he  were  climbing  a  scnc>.  •  f 
steps.  In  other  words,  each  clause  exp^es^es  a  hij.!  r 
degree  of  that  which  is  stated  in  the  preceding  dau^^*.  1 »  • 
three  words  which  Suetonius  rccoids  to  hau*  been  ii.Wnik 
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rerf  oontraetile  one;  and  Cuvier  directly  denies  its  pre- 
sence. There  is  not  much  real  contradiction  on  this  point 
It  may  not  be  strictly  correct  to  call  the  contractile  sac 
which  envelopes  the  Clio  a  mantle,  any  more  than  it  would 
he  to  give  that  name  to  the  test  which  is  the  investing  in- 
tegument of  the  Ascididse;  but  all  three  authors  must  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  internal  parts  of  Clio  are  surrounded 
and  protected  tiv  a  highly  contractile  integumentary 
envelope.  2nd.  As  to  the  organs  of  respiration.  These 
appear  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  De 
Blainville.  while  Cuvier  and  Rang  point  out  their  position 
and  describe  their  structure.  3rd.  As  to  the  eyes.  De 
Blainville  expressly  describes  these  organs  and  their  posi- 
tion. Rang  says  eyes  sessile?  with  a  query,  and  Cuvier 
merely  observes  that  some  attribute  to  them  eyes.  That 
the  Clios  may  be  sensible  of  light  is  highly  probable ;  but 
any  thing  like  a  well  developed  eye  properly  so  called  is 
not  very  apparent,  in  Clio  BorealtB  at  least. 

a.  Species  whose  tentacula  are  well  known. 

Of  these,  Clio  Borealis  and  Clio  Atnttralis  will  serve  as 
examples.  The  former,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  with 
Clio  limadna  of  Phipps,  Clio  retma  of  Fabricius,  and 
Clione  papilionacea  of  Pallas,  is  well  known  to  the  whale- 
fishers  and  others  under  the  name  of  ' whale* s food'  The 
species  swarms  in  the  northern  seas,  and  indeed  so  plenti- 
ful are  they  that  they  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  whale-bone  whales.  Captain  (now  Sir  W.  E.)  Parry 
found  it  in  great  abundance  in  all  parts  of  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Davis's  Strait,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ice.  (Supplement 
to  Captain  Pamfsfirat  Voyage.)  Captain  James  Hoss  ob- 
serves that  it  is  very  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  but  less  abundant  in  Regent's  Inlet  and  the  Gulf 
of  Boothia.  When  the  weather  is  calm,  they  come  in 
myriads  to  the  surface  for  the  purpose  of  respiration ;  but 
scarcely  have  they  reached  it,  when  they  again  precipitate 
themselves  towards  the  bottom.  Cuvier,  who  gives  this 
account  of  their  habits,  adds,  that  the  sea  is  so  glutted  with 
them  in  certain  seasons,  that  the  whales,  so  to  speak,  can- 
not open  their  mouths  without  ingulphing  thousands  of 
these  small  mollusks. 

Integumenty  a  delicate,  demi-transparent,  soft  skin  which 
covers  a  second  tunic.  This  last  is  thicker,  and  presents 
longitudinal  and  very  sensible  muscular  fibres,  which  come 
from  two  principal  bundles  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  The  effect  of  these  fibres  must  be  to  shorten  the 
general  envelope  of  the  body,  and  to  approximate  its  form 
to  a  spherical  shape.  Cuvier,  who  gives  the  above  descrip- 
tion, adds,  that  he  knows  not  with  what  the  interval  between 
this  fleshy  tunic  and  the  mass  of  the  \iscera  is  filled  in  the 
living  state ;  but  observes  that  it  is  certain  that  these  do 
not  occupy  the  half  of  the  area  which  the  tunic  incloses ; 
and  conjectures  that  there  may  be  a  liquor  diffused  there, 
or  perhaps  only  a  quantity  of  air  which  the  animal  can 
compress  at  pleasure  when  it  would  sink  in  the  water,  and 
dilate  when  it  would  rise. 

Digestive  Organs. — ^The  mouth  is  between  the  bases  of 
the  two  tubercles  of  the  head.  Below  it  are  two  triangular 
tentacula,  which  form,  as  it  were,  two  small  wings  between 
the  two  large  ones.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  trian- 
gular; and  within  are  seen  some  longitudinal  wrinkles, 
which  Pallas  and  Fabricius  appear  to  have  taken  for  teeth« 
hut  which  have  no  hardness,  and  are  entirely  fleshy.  The 
viscera  are  connected  by  vessels  and  cellulosities  which 
unite  them  in  a  small  packet  situated  near  the  neck.  Tlie 
liver  covers  the  greatest  part  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
an  angle  which  is  occupied  by  the  testicle  and  ovary.  The 
ixsophagus^  of  a  fair  length,  descends  from  the  mouth 
throus;h  the  neck,  and  is  dilated  into  a  stomach  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  mass.  Thence  the  intestinal  canal,  after 
having  made  one  fold,  proceeds  directly  to  the  vent,  situated 
under  the  gill  of  the  left  side.  The  lirer  is  composed  of 
many  lobes  and  lobules,  and  envelopes  the  stomach  and  a 
great  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Two  long  and  strais^ht 
salivary  glands  float  at  the  sides  of  the  u^sophagus:  their 
excretory  ducts  are  inserted  in  the  mouth.  (Cuvier.) 

Brain^  Nert'ous  Sysffm,  and  Sensett. — ^The  brain  consists 
of  two  lobes  placed  at  the  origin  of  the  oesophagus.  From 
each  of  these  8prinG;s  a  small  filament,  which  swells  into  a 
large  gan'^lion  that  unites  its.-»lf  to  its  correspondent  under 
the  a*sophagu«.  These  two  ganglions  give  out  each  their 
filaments  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Two  of  tlioso  fila- 
ments, one  on  each  side,  swell  again  into  ganglions,  which, 
unitiDg  together  by  a  new  filament  that  traverses  upon  the 


flesophaguB,  form  there  a  seeond  eollar  joined  to  the  tint 
beneath :  they  give  out  a  filament,  which  is  twice  swollen 
or  knotted,  and  it  is  from  these  small  knots  of  medullary 
matter  that  the  different  nerves  arise.  No  eye  could  be 
perceived,  nor  any  particular  organ  of  the  external  senses* 
except  the  common  and  genetal  organ  of  touch.  (Cuvier.) 

Respiratory  and  Ciretuating  System,— l&nch  gill  gives  off 
a  vein,  which,  uniting  to  its  correspondent  in  the  shape  of 
a  Y,  forms  the  trunk  which  reaches  the  heart.  This  last, 
situated  in  its  pericardium  on  the  left  side  of  the  mas»  uf 
viscera,  gives  out,  doubtless,  arteries  for  the  whole  bod}, 
hut  they  could  not  be  followed  out.  (Cuvier.) 

Organs  qf  Reproduction — Very  much  resembling  the 
Gkistropods,  and  uniting,  like  them,  the  two  sexes.  The 
ovary  gives  off  a  delicate  and  short  oviduct,  which  reaches 
the  testicle.  This  last,  which  at  its  origin  resembles  a 
csBcum,  lessens  by  decrees  into  a  deferent  canal,  and  ter- 
minates at  a  small  round  purse,  which  fills  the  left  tuben  Ic 
of  the  head,  and  has  its  exit  near  the  neck.  It  is  unde* 
termlned  whether  the  straight  and  firm  part  which  termi- 
nates the  deferent  canal  is  the  penis,  or  w nether  that  organ 
is  hidden  in  the  small  purse  above  noticed.  At  the  side  of 
this  purse  is  another  oblong  one,  analogous  to  that  which 
is  termed  the  bladder  (la  vessie)  in  the  ordinary  gastropods. 
(Cuvier.) 


Pig.  I.  Clio  Borealis.  view  of  the  back ;   a.  the  body ;  h,  Ihn  Ttiecr«. 

trough  the  cuniinuti  inteKumcnt* :  c.  the  tubeiciet  or  the  hcafl.Aiiil  ih*  h 

iriierein  the  three  tentarula  on  euch  tide  are  withdmwo:  d,  4,  gilt»  Jiid  r.' 


Fig.  S,  the  Mame.  Tiew  of  the  hi'Uv;  a,  c^  d.  indicato  the  MBie  |Mrt«  ••  ir 
flg.  1 ;  e,  the  two  teutucula  placed  uefore  the  mouth.  Pig. 3.  r.rf,  uiUicil*'  \U' 
same  parts  na  ui  the  two  former  Q(;ure<i ;  /,  f,  the  extrrual  Ittnic  or  ftkin  .  -j 
the  internal  tunic  ur  fleshy  patinicle:  A,  A.  the  principal  bundles  of  lis  nUit  •. 
I.  the  muss  uf  Aiacura;  m.  the  principal  vein  uf  tlw  gills. 

The  finest  specimen  of  Clio  Borealis  we  ever  saw  is  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  {Gal/ery 
Nat.  Hist.^  161  A.),  presented  by  Captain  (now  Sir  J  ohm 
Ross. 

The  figures  and  description  above  given  (Cuvier*s)  are 
taken  from  an  individual  which  had  its  tentacula,  &c.«  i^  it  It- 
drawn. 

/3.  Species  without  tentacula?  and  whose  cephalic  en- 
largement (renflemcnt)  is  separated  from  the  tiunk  hi  a 
sort  of  narrow  and  very  distinct  thorax.  (Genus  Clioditf4i 
of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.) 

Example,  Clio  (Cliodites)  Caduceus.  De  Blainville  ob- 
serves that  this  species  is  too  incompletely  known  to  allow 
of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what  it  is ;  and  he  even 
thinks  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the  Clio  Auitraiis  of 
Bruguieres. 

Pneumodermon. 
Animal  oblong,  subcylindrical,  divided  into  two  Very- 
distinct  parts,  the  anterior  conical,  the  posterior  ovaL  The 
fins  placed  near  the  separation  of  these  two  parts,  and  pre- 
senting between  them,  and  on  the  ventral  side,  a  small 
membranous  appendage.  Mouth  at  ihe  extremity  of  a  S4>rt 
of  retractile  proboscis,  having,  at  its  base,  two  bundles^  of 
tentacula,  each  terminated  by  a  small  disk  or  sucker.  Ut/h 
situated  at  the  pos  e:ior  fart  of  the  body,  and  dtspomil 
somewhat  in  tliu  tl  t  lu  of  two  C's  placed  back  to  back,  M\ 
and  separated  by  two  small  bars.  Vent  on  the  right,  and  a 
Uttle  anterior  to  the  gills.  Orifice  of  the  organs  qf  gm^ 
ration  in  a  common  tubercle,  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tin 
of  the  right  side.  Example,  Pneumodermon  Pprrmii.  Th,* 
is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  was  discovered  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  by  P^ron.    The  genus  was  ettabliabsd  by 
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on  my  arrival  in  England,  in  all  probability  I  should  have 
been  an  English  Peer  instead  of  an  Irish  one,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  a  red  riband.  I  know  I  could  have  bought  the 
title  (which  is  usual),  but  that  I  was  above,  and  the  honours 
I  have  obtained  are  free  and  voluntary.' 

After  Clive*s  departure,  the  affairs  of  India  fell  into  an 
apparently  hopeless  state  of  confusion,  and  he  was  once 
more  sent  out  (in  1 764)  as  tho  only  man  at  all  likely  to 
retrieve  them.  Before  this  last  employment  he  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-generaL  In  spite  of  dissensions  and  intrigues,  and 
an  almost  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employes  of 
the  Company,  both  civil  and  military,  he  set  things  in  order, 
and  gave  security  to  that  broad  basis  on  which  the  British 
power  has  been  since  raised  in  India.  He,  however,  made 
many  enemies,  whose  influence  he  felt  a  few  years  later. 

He  returned  from  India  on  the  14th  of  July,  1 767,  with  a 
constitution  thoroughly  shattered.  He  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  Five  years  later  (in  1772)  his  pro- 
ceedings in  India  were  made  the  subject  of  severe  animad- 
version in  parliament,  and  out  of  doors;  and  in  1773  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  them*.  The  charges  presented  to  the  House 
were  most  serious,  involving  even  a  charge  of  forgery ;  but 
on  the  great  debate,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  the  combat  was 
narrowed  into  a  motion  made  bv  Colonel  Burgoyne,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Meredith — *  That  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  his  wealth  Lord  Clive  had  abused  the  powers  with 
which  he  was  intrusted,* 

This  motion  was  rejected,  and,  at  five  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  a  resolution  was  passed — *  That  Lord  Clive  had 
rendered  great  and  praise-worthy  services  to  his  country.' 
Ho  was  thus  acquitted,  but  the  course  of  the  trial  was  a 
process  of  torture  to  his  proud  spirit,  nor  was  the  form  of 
the  acquittal  altogether  satisfactory.  He  never  held  up  his 
head  again,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  he 
committed  suicide.  Soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  India,  in 
consequence  of  a  painful  disorder,  he  accustomed  himself 
to  take  opium,  the  pernicious  doses  of  which  he  gradually 
increased.  After  his  last  arrival  in  England,  he  suffered 
from  a  complication  of  disorders,  and,  to  alle^'iate  the  an- 
guish of  the  gall-stones,  he  swallowed  opium  in  greater 
quantities  than  ever.  His  death  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  1774,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  shortly 
after  completing  his  forty-ninth  year.  {Ltfe  of  Robert  Lord 
dive,  collected  from  the  Family  Papers^  ^.,  by  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1836.) 

CLIVI'NA,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Scaritido),  and  section  Geodephaga.  The  technical  cha- 
racters are  : — ^body  elongate,  somewhat  cylindrical ;  an- 
tennro  moniliform,  the  basal  joints  rather  long  (the  first 
longest),  the  remaining  joints  short  and  rounded ;  palpi 
with  the  terminal  joint  long  and  pointed ;  mentum  trilo- 
bate ;  thorax  nearly  square ;  anterior  tibiiB  broad  and  com- 
pressed, with  two  notches  externally,  leaving  three  long, 
pointed,  tooth-like  processes ;  the  intermediate  pair  of  legs 
with  one  of  these  external  processes  on  the  tibia. 

Dejean  incorporates  with  this  genus  that  of  Dyschirius, 
but  we  think  without  sufficient  reason. 

These  insects  are  of  small  size,  and  live  under  stones  in 
damp  situations,  particularly  on  the  marfi:ins  of  rivers,  lakes, 
&c. ;  their  dentated  anterior  tibia)  enable  them  to  burrow 
like  the  Lamellicorn  beetles. 

Of  the  genus  Clivina  but  few  species  are  known.  In 
England  there  are  two ;  the  more  common  is  Clivinafossor 
(or  C.  arenaria  of  some  authors).  This  species  is  rather 
more  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
black  or  brown  colour ;  the  legs,  antennss,  and  palpi,  are 
reddish.  Clivina  collari*,  the  other  British  species,  is  rather 
less  than  the  one  just  described.  It  is  black,  and  has 
chcsnut-red  elytra,  sometimes  with  a  black  dash  on  the 
suture. 

The  species  of  tho  genus  Dyschirius'is  distinguished  from 
those  of  Qivina  principaDy  bv  their  having  the  thorax  glo- 
bular, the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  thicker  in  proportion, 
and  somewhat  securiform.  The  body  is  generally  shorter 
in  proportion,  and  more  convex,  or  less  cylmdrical ;  they 
ore  almost  always  of  a  brassy  metallic  colour,  whereas  the 
species  of  Clivina  are  black  or  brown,  and  without  any  me- 
tallic hue. 

Of  the  genus  Dyschirius  between  twenty  and  thirty  species 
are  known.  Their  habits  are  much  like  those  of  the  genus 
Qivina,  but  they  are  less  frequently  found  under  stones, 


and  often  make  cylindrical  burrows  in  the  ground  in  bai&j 
at  the  margin  of  riven  or  other  pieces  of  water.  Upvards 
of  twelve  species  inhabit  this  country,  the  largest  or  which 
is  scarcelv  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

CLOA'CiE,  large  arched  drains,  formed  under  the  streets 
of  some  antient  Roman  cities.  The  most  remarkable  were 
the  cloacsD  of  Rome,  large  portions  of  which  still  remain  in 
excellent  repair.  These  cloacsc  are  doubtless  of  high  anti- 
ouity,  and  tradition  assigns  their  origin  to  the  time  of  tin* 
first  Tarquin  (Livy,  i.  38).  According  to  Livy  (v.  53)  iK" 
chief  subterranean  passages  originallv  followed  the  line^  "t" 
the  streets  and  public  places,  but  in  the  hurry  of  rebulldlIl^' 
the  city  after  the  Grallic  invasion,  the  old  lines  of  strifti 
were  neglected,  and  the  houses  were  often  built  acro:»&  il'«* 
drains. 

The  doacsB  of  Rome  consisted  of  several  branches,  ^liirh 
ran  in  the  low  parts  between  the  hilU ;  these  branches  Ml 
into  one  ver>'  large  arched  drain,  constructed  of  solid  block* 
of  stone,  called  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  said  to  have  been  bu  t)  t 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus  (Livy,  i.  56),  and  repaired,  in  latT«r 
times,  by  Cato  the  Censor  and  his  colleague  in  ofiice.  A 
portion  of  this  cloaca  is  visible  near  the  Arch  of  Janus.  It 
was  formerly  continued  towards  the  Tiber,  passing  bv  ih^ 
0)rinthian  peripteral  temple,  called  the  Temple  of  Ve-ta, 
close  to  which  it  terminateri  in  the  Tiber,  at  a  point  l}cl.e%  t  \ 
to  be  the  Pulchrum  Littus,  so  called  from  the  sides  of  th** 
river  having  a  walled  embankment,  with  steps.  The  archt  i 
drain  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  \\vt,\ 
high  (these  dimensions  include  the  masonry);  with  ihr*  o 
arches  in  contact  one  within  another:  in  some  parts  tbvr« 
are  raised  paths  along  the  sides  of  the  cloaca;  and  in  tU- 
walls  are  stone  brackets  to  support  the  ends  of  the  XKiis'r 
pipes  of  the  fountains.  Niebuhr  says  that  tho  innenu<wi 
vault  forms  a  semicircle  18  palms*  in  width,  and  of  thr- 
same  height.  Tliis  vault  is  inclosed  within  a  second,  awl 
this  again  within  a  third.  The  stone  employed,  rall<rl 
peperino,  is  a  greenish  stone  with  black  specks.  The  blotl.^ 
are  74  palms  long  and  41  high.  The  same  writer  h  nf 
opinion  that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  only  oonstructc<l  to 
drain  the  Velabrum  and  the  valley  of  tlie  Circus  Maximum. 
(Hist,  of  Borne.)  In  the  vear  1742  a  part  of  Ihe  Cluac.\ 
Maxima  was  discovered  in  tlie  Forum,  at  the  depth  of  thirt\ 
feet  from  the  surface,  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  lo 
the  part  which  is  seen  near  the  Temple  of  Janus.  (Nardiim 
p.  210,  lib.  v.,  cap.  vii.,  re^o  viii.)  Niebuhr.  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ficaroni,  says  it  was  con^tructed  of  travertin  i 
stone,  and  he  thinks  it  of  greater  antiquiiy  than  the  ptp«*- 
rino  construction.  The  only  cloaca)  or  araius  fcwr  u  rr> 
which  can  be  compared  with  the  cloaciD  of  Rome,  arc  ibo 
sewers  of  London ;  and  no  city  in  the  world  is  better  pro- 
vided with  this  valuable  and  healthy  convenience. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Roman  cloaca)  was  oris:inally  the 
business  of  the  censors,  but  atlerwards  belonged  to  iht 
ffidiles:  Agrippa,  during  his  cedileship,  made  numcruuH 
large  cloaca),  of  which  Pliny  (xxxvi.  15)  has  spoken  m 
terms  of  unbounded  admiration.  The  emperors  created 
officers  called  curatores  cloacarum.  The  city  of  Pum|cii 
had  cloacsD  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Tlie  etymology  of  the  word  cloaca  is  doubt  fuL  Festus 
derives  it  ft-om  the  verb  coUuo,  *  to  wash  togetlier/  or 
•bring  together  by  washing.'  {Encyclfjpedie  MetAodnjvr, 
'Architecture;'  Plan  qf  Rome,  by  the  Societv  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Nardini's  Rome,) 

CLOCK.    [Horology^ 

CLO'DIUS  PU'BLIUS,  a  Roman  patrician,  the  son  of 
Appius,  first  became  notorious  by  introducing  himself  in 
the  disguise  of  a  woman,  into  Caesar's  house  during  ilio 
celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Bona  Dca.  For  th:* 
offence  he  was  tried,  but,  by  the  help  of  his  hirelings  and 
dependents,  and  by  bribing  the  judices,  he  was  acquitted. 
(Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Attic,  i.  12.  16.)  Cicero,  who  was  called  to 
give  evidence  on  this  trial,  made  a  very  unfiivouiahle  state- 
ment respecting  his  character,  for  which  Qodius  never  for- 
gave him.  It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  so 
formidable  an  enemy,  thatClodius  took  measures  to  onaltfy 
himself  for  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  people:  wiUi  ihi* 
view  he  got  himself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  mmOy,  though 
with  considerable  difficulty,  and  not  without  the  help  of 
Ca)$ar  and  Pompey.  No  sooner  was  ho  elected  tribune 
than  he  applied  all  his  energies  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Cicero^ 
[Cicero.] 

In  B.  c.  57,  when  Lentulus  had   brought   bcfbro    the 

*  The  Romu  piil»  u  v^wd  to  8*^9  iaek««. 
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other  places  of  Protestant  and  diseentiiig  worship,  6.  In 
the  latter  year,  the  (press  population  of  this  diocese  was 
123.84B,  of  whom  there  were  4,761  memhers  of  the  Esta- 
hlished  Church;  119,082  Roman  Catholics;  2  Preshyte- 
rians,  and  3  other  Protestant  dissenters;  being  in  the 
prorortion  of  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomination,  to 
25  Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
in  the  diocese  1 1 1  schools,  educating  8,656  young  persons, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  6^,  or  very  nearly  1  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,  iu  which 
respect  Clonfert  stands  twenty-«econd  among  the  thirty- 
two  dioceses  of  Ireland,  and  is  on  a  par  with  the  diocese  of 
Ross.  Of  these  schools,  7  are  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  bemg  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  sixteen. 

Clonfert,  from  which  the  diocese  takes  its  name,  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  and  county  of  Galway. 
Tlie  name  of  the  place  signifies  a  wonderful  den,  or  place 
of  retirement.  It  stands  on  an  isolated  height  surrounded 
by  bogs,  midway  between  Shannon  Bridge  and  Eyrecourt. 
There  is  no  town  nor  village  of  any  consequence.  The  ruins 
of  the  old  cathedral  are  still  standing.  The  episcopal 
house  was  built  ia  1640  by  Bibhop  Dawson. 

An  abbey  was  founded  here  by  St  Brendan,  the  fellow- 
student  of  St.  Brendan  of  Birr,  a.  d.  558.  In  his  time,  the 
cathedral,  which  was  formerly  famous  for  its  seven  altars, 
was  first  founded.  Moncnius,  who  died  571,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Brendan,  was  the  first  bishop.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  piety,  and  in  U61  his  remains  were  here 
deposited  in  a  separate  slu'ine.  Roland  Lynch,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  this  see  m  1602,  was  also  bishop  of  Kilmacduagh, 
a  neighbouring  diocese,  which  has  ever  since  been  held  in 
commendam  with  Clonfert.  By  the  3rd  and  4th  of  Will. 
IV.,  cap.  37,  i  121,  the  united  bishopric  of  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacdua^h,  as  soon  as  vae^int,  is  to  merge  into  the  joint 
see  of  Killalue  and  Kilfenora. 

(Ware's  Bt'shojjs ;  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Ireland; 
Reports  of  Commissioners.) 

CLONMEL,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
in  Ireland ;  situated  chielly  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Suir,  in  the  barony  of  Itfa  and  Offa  Eaat,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  partly  on  Moore  and  Long  Islands  in  the 
same  river,  in  tlie  barony  of  Upperthird  and  county  of 
Waterford;  108  miles  from  Dubhn;  52^  19'  N.  lat.,  and  7** 
43  W.  long.  The  limits  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act  include 
only  361  statute  acres,  comprising  the  town  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  with  the  islands,  A  population  of  about 
1000  are  excluded  by  the  new  boundary  line,  which  cuts  off 
many  mean  cabins  in  the  suburbs. 

Clonmel  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiouity.    It  is  said 
to  have  been  walled  by  the  Danes.    Otno  de  Grandison, 
who  had  a  grant  of  Tipperary,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Cork,  was  the  first  English  possessor.    He  founded  a  Fran 
cisfan  Friary  hei*e,  a.  d.  1269. 

Clonmel,  from  its  situation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pale, 
was  a  convenient  station  for  assembling  on  any  emergency. 
Tlie  town  appears  to  have  continued  faithful  to  the  crown 
until  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck.  A 
disposition  to  revolt  was  also  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1641,  Clonmel  declared  for  the  Roman  CathoUc 
cause.  Clonmel  continued  a  strong  hold  of  the  ultra 
Roman  Catholic  interest  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  made 
a  good  defence  against  Cromwell,  who  besieged,  and  finally 
took  it  in  1650.  Clonmel  was  now  dismantled,  but  conti- 
nued to  adhere  to  the  losing  party  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  wars  of  the  revolution  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
Few  antiquities  remain:  a  eate-house  at  one  end  of  the 
main  street  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  works  standing. 

The  town  is  governed  under  charter  of  the  5th  July,  6th 
James  I.  The  corporation  consists  of  the  mayor,  five  bur- 
gesses, and  commonalty ;  and  is  one  of  those  subject  to 
tl)e  reijulation  of  the  *  new  rules'  of  the  25th  Charles  IL 
Tlic  patronage  is  in  the  family  of  Bagwell.  Prior  to  the 
pussiiig  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  same  family  had  also  the 
return  of  the  member  for  the  borough.  The  assizes  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary  are  held  here  twice  a  year ;  \i^i\y  ses- 
sions for  the  hanie  county,  which  do  not  take  cognizance  of 
any  matters  arismg  in  the  town  or  liberties,  are  held  once 
a  fortnight.  The  mayor's  weeklv  court  has  jurisdiction 
to  the  amount  of  10/.  Irish.  The  court,  in  which  the 
mayor  also  presides,  has  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  civil, 
but  none  in  criminal  matters.  This  court  has  fkllen  into 
lituse  from  the  heary  stamp  duty  on  the  admittioa  of  at- 


torneys to  practise  in  it.  There  ia  no  corporation  gaol,  ht.t 
a  county  gaol,  house  of  eonection,  and  marshalaea.  The- 
corporation  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  pro))ert>  A 
the  corporation  has  been  mibmanaged.  Their  Obt;itc,  «  : 
4800  Irish  acres,  produces  only  416/.  13«.  U4^.  per  an!ii>i» 
Many  of  the  leases  under  which  it  is  at  present  held  \%,\\k 
been  executed  lately,  some  of  them  to  the  patron,  at  u:. 
under  value.  There  are  twelve  monthly  fairs,  ten  of  tin  u\ 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  patron;  and  markets*  iv,i.. 
a  week.  (Bepari  qf  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Curf  tr-i 
Horn  in  Ireland.) 

The  present  condition  and  appearance  of  the  towti  art 
highly  respectable.  Southward  from  the  main  .strt-^t. 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  diverge  three  strev:% 
leading  to  as  many  bridges,  two  of  which  are  carricl  it>  cr 
the  islands  in  the  Suir.  Adjacent  to  the  lowest  bridge  .a  v 
the  works  which  supply  the  town  with  gas:  a  houre  i>f  >n 
struction  stands  near  the  upper.  There  are  barracks  for  a 
regiment  of  foot  and  two  troops  of  horse,  a  fever  ho^pilu).  a 
parish  church  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  a  Roman  CatliMi  k 
chapel,  and  a  large  cotton  manufactory.  The  markot-hoiiM- 
is  strong  and  well  built.  The  lunatic  asylum  for  the  cx>unt  v 
of  Tipperary,  opened  here  in  1833,  coat  16,587/.  ]9#.  3d,  anil 
is  calculated  for  sixty  patients.  The  cost  is  to  be  defrayc^l  \.\ 
fourteen  annual  instalments  by  the  county.  Commistaon  r r«, 
appointed  25th  Sept.,  1828,  under  9  Geo. IV.,  c.  82,  reguluu> 
the  lighting  and  watching  of  the  town:  for  the  last  he\ en 
years  gas  has  been  employed.  The  amount  of  matclinu' 
and  lighting  tax,  levied  annually,  is  753/.  144.  BJ.  1  ia 
streets  are  paved  and  cleansed  by  the  corporation.  I'ia* 
expense  of  paving  and  cleansing  for  1833  amount e<l  t  > 
417/.  4s,  Od.  For  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  Clon- 
mel has  been  steadily  advancing  in  prosperity.  *  It  i<>^ 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  '  the  great  point  of  export  for  Tipper^r^. 
which  is  one  great  granary,  as  well  as  for  parts  of  uCi.*.; 
counties,  for  it  is  the  first  point  at  which  water-carriage  ooi  • 
mences.'  Tlie  exports  are  chiefiy  com,  bacon,  and  butter .  « t 
the  first  article  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  bat  i .  i- 
of  wheat  are  annually  brought  into  the  town.  The  il<i..i 
mills  are  very  numerous  and  extensive.  The  famil>  •-: 
Grubb,  and  other  members  of  the  Societv  of  Friend*,  hau- 
been  chiefiy  instrumental  in  bringing  the  milling  trad«>  i.. 
its  present  importance  in  this  district.  The  bacon  tnido  .. 
also  very  extensive;  50,000  pigs  per  season  is  the  a\er.i^i- 
The  butter  trade,  though  large,  has  lately  been  someui..). 
on  the  decline.  Another  considerable  source  of  empi  •>• 
ment  is  the  great  posting  establishment  of  Mr.  Bian<>  i.. 
of  which  Clonmel  is  the  depot.  There  are  also  M;\i'r  « 
breweries,  and  an  extensive  distillery  in  the  vicinity  ;  ai.i: 
a  large  cotton  manufactory,  which  occupies  about  .<  i* 
persons.  There  is  consequently  Utile  want  of  emplo>  nic  » : . 
and  the  town,  up  to  1821,  rapidly  increased.  Smce  I ^.'4 
the  population  has  been  nearly  stationary.  There  are  nn-  ,t 
facilities  for  building.  Limestone,  sand,  and  good  i|u.uf  ;t  > 
are  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  A.i 
improvement  of  tlie  navigation  of  the  Suir  is  very  deairui 

The  borough,  as  laid  down  in  the  Boundary  Repc>it  hr 
1831-2,  contams  1532  houses;  of  which  419  are  tbatclit-i. 
and  1113  are  slated,  and  771  have  seven  windows  a:«.l 
upwards ;  with  a  population  of  12,256,  and  a  probable  « •  '.• 
stituency  of  652.  The  population  of  the  whole  town,  in  1 1^.  *. 
was  1590,  consisting  of  7272  males  and  8318  females:  i;. 
1831  the  numbers  were  respectively  6654  and  8460.  1:. 
1821  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  waa  2035,  and  **• 
families  3847 :  and  in  1831  the  numbera  were  reapecm  i  i  i 
1793  and  2734. 

The  population  of  the  entire  parish  o^  St*  Mary*  in  w  h  u . 
Clonmel  is  situated,  was,  in  1834,  according  to  the  \ir< 
Report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction,  17,^./ « . 
of  whom  there  were  1737  members  of  the  Eatabh^iuM 
Church,  15,848  Roman  Cathohcs,  44  Presbyteriauas  «i.*: 
206  other  Protestant  Dissenters.  According  lo  the  sihnm.  \ 
Report  of  the  same  commissioners  there  were  in  the  b^ii.ti- 
parish,  in  1834,  25  daily  schools,  educating  830  males  ai  . 
246  females;  total,  1172.  Of  these  schools  there  are  tu  > 
endowed.  One  ia  a  boarding  and  day  tchooL  The  « n 
dowment,  amounting  to  400/.  Irish  annually,  ta  by  u.r 
families  of  Mountcashel  and  Ormond :  the  other  is  a  pa 
rochial  school,  with  a  small  endowment  of  7/.  Irish  \<xt 
annuuL  There  doea  not  appear  to  be  any  firae  »ch«»  .. 
except  one  for  ten  females,  nor  are  any  of  the  abow  p» 
connection  with  the  Board  of  National  Bducatioii. 

(Cox's  History  </  Ireland;  Carthehavan*a  Memoirt : 
Inglia'a  Ireland  in  1834;  AmI  CAom  Campammf  I\d^ 
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studied  in  this  way,  we  could  perhaps  have  written  more 
definitely  upon  it)  is  given  by  Mr.  Dalton  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Meteorological  Essays  (1793),  the  observer 
bein'T  Mr.  Crosthwaite  of  Keswick.  By  accurate  measure- 
iBent  of  Skiddaw,  and  fixing  marks  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  1050  yards  high,  he  was  able  to  ascer- 
tain by  inspection  the  height  of  any  cloud,  when  it  did  not 
exceed  that  of  the  mountain. 

This  he  did  three  times  each  day,  morning,  noon,  and 
evening,  for  five  years,  missing  only  as  many  observations 
as  amounted  to  omitting  less  than  a  week  per  year.  The 
result  is  as  follows,  the  last  column  giving  the  number  of 
times  in  which  either  the  clouds  were  above  the  mountain, 
or  there  were  no  clouds  at  all,  the  last  circumstance  oc- 
curring about  once  out  of  thirty  times. 


park  and  palace,  the  favourite  residence  of  Napolacm,  an^l 
now  the  usual  summer  residence  of  the  kinsj  of  the  Fn-O'  **. 
Within  t 
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Thus,  it  appears,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  for 
instance,  fur  seven  times  that  the  clouds  were  between  200 
and  3U0  yards  high,  there  were  38  times  in  which  they  were 
between  500  and  600  yards  high,  &c.  The  supposition  of 
the  height  of  the  clouds  depending  on  the  barometer,  was 
in  no  degree  countenanced  by  these  obser\'ations,  and  though 
in  heavy  and  continued  rains  the  clouds  were  mostly  below 
the  summit,  yet  it  frequently  rained  when  they  were  above  it. 

The  most  complete  classification  of  clouds,  and  sketch  of 
their  usual  forms  and  arrangements,  is  to  be  found  in  a 

So  per  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  first  published  in  Tilloch*s 
la^azine,  then  in  Rces's  Cyclopasdia,  afterwards  in  Nichol- 
son's •  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  &c.,  vol.  xxx.  p.  35. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  Howard  first  nroposed  the  nomenclature 
which  is  now  so  firequently  useo,  and  of  which  we  give  the 
heads  in  his  own  words. 

1.  Cirrus,  A  cloud  resembling  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a 
feather.  Parallel,  liexuous,  or  diverging  fibres,  unlimited 
in  the  direction  of  their  increase. 

2.  Cumulus,  A  cloud  which  increases  f^om  above  in 
dense,  convex,  or  conical  heaps. 

3.  Stratus.  An  extended  continuous  level  sheet  of  cloud, 
increasing  from  beneath. 

4.  Cirro-cumulus,  A  connected  system  of  small  roundish 
clouds,  placed  in  close  order  or  contact 

5.  Cirro-stratus.  A  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  sheet, 
attenuated  at  its  circumference,  concave  downward,  or  un- 
dulated.     Groups  or  patches  having  these  characters. 

6.  Cumulo-stratus,  A  cloud  in  which  the  structure  of 
the  cumulus  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  cirro-sti-atus,  or 
cirro-cumulus.  The  cumulus  llattened  at  too,  and  over- 
hanging its  base. 

7.  Nimbus.  A  dense  cloud  spreading  out  into  a  crown  of 
cirrus,  and  passing  beneath  into  a  shower. 

CLOUD,  ST.,  a  small  town  in  the  immediate  neighbovur- 
hood  west  of  Paris.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
not  far  from  Stvres;  the  road  to  it  is  a  branch  from  the 
great  road  by  Stivres  to  Versailles.  It  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  et  Oise. 

Tliis  jilace  is  said  to  have  been  known,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  t  rankish  monarchy,  by  the  name  of  Nogent.  Chlo- 
dovalde,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Chlodomere,  king  of  Or- 
K'ans,  retired  hither  in  the  sixth  century,  having  embraced 
a  monastic  life  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  uncles  Childebert  and 
Chlothachaire  or  Clotaire,  who  had  (a.d.533)  murdered  his 
two  brothers  in  order  to  seize  their  inheritance.  This  pjince 
Mas  canonized,  and  his  name,  corrupted  into  St.  Cloud,  has 

' '  given  to  the  town  where  he  passed  his  life  and  where 

s  buried, 
claims  of  this  place  to  notice  are  founded  upon  its 


Within  tlie  limits  of  this  park  was  formerly  a  chfiteau  U  - 
to  a  Florentine,  Jerome  de  Gondi,  in  wliich  Hvnr> 
llir  of  France  took  up  his  quarters  during  the  mc-.i:  of 
Paris  by  his  own  forces  and  those  of  Henry  IV,  the  k  ri,' 
of  Navarre.  Here  he  was  killed,  a.d.  1589,  by  the  mo..*. 
Jacques  or  James  Clement.  The  heart  of  the  unfortui.:.t»- 
prince  was  deposited  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Cloud, « it  •. 
this  inscription,  'Passenger,  pity  the  lot  of  kincDt***  Tl«'* 
church,  wnich  had  long  been  in  a  decayed  conditiom,  »  ^^ 
demolished  a  httle  before  the  revoluuon  by  the  cjl<^ii 
Marie  Antouiette,  who  commenced  the  erection  of  a  iw^* 
one  at  her  own  cost ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  rcvoluu*  ti 
put  a  stop  to  it    The  domain  with  an  adjacent  one  « a<» 

Surchased  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  given  to  his  broiher  tl.f 
uke  of  Orltens.  The  present  palace,  built  by  the  duk«% 
has  engaged  the  talents  of  several  architects,  among  1^  boui 
is  Mansard.  It  was  purchased  a  Utile  before  the  revulutf  .1 
by  Marie  Antoinette,  who  much  enlarged  it,  and  renilrr*.  l 
it  more  magnificent.  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Et:\ )  * 
(aj).  1799)i  assembled  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundrc«l  lii 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  dissolved  them  by  force. 

The  park  of  St.  Cloud  extends  from  Sevres  10  the  tovu 
of  St.  Cloud,  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the  bank  of  thr 
Seine.  The  lower  part  of  the  nark,  along  the  bank  ot  the 
river  (from  which  it  is  separated  oy  a  road  and  towinir  ]i.-iih  1, 
is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  plantation  of  elms  arM  by 
ereen  lawns:  it  is  the  part  most  frequented  by  thtj*-- .  l 
foot,  as  being  the  nearest  to  Paris,  and  the  most  comTTK>- 
dious  for  walking.  But  the  upper  part  of  the  park,  ai.<. 
the  wooded  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  it  lii*s,  excel  the  !•'«  i  r 
part  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  sloix;,  skilfully  nlantrd.  l<^ 
adorned  by  masses  of  foliage,  by  frequent  steep  aecli\it)«.-s 
and  by  pleasant  recesses.  Down  this  slope  falls  the  c-a«^r2«: . 
of  St.  Cloud,  the  water  tumbling  from  one  basin  to  amitli«r 
carved  in  the  form  of  shells,  and  adorned  with  grotto-«'TK. 
statues  of  marble  and  litres  cast  in  lead ;  at  tnebotttan  <.*« 
the  cascade,  the  *  giant  jet'  spouts  up  a  column  of  watrr  t<» 
the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  The  upper  |  r.rt 
of  the  park  has  spacious  lawns  and  alleys  of  trees  stretrlir  ^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye,  but  the  turf  is  not  so  ttv*\\  n.  . 
are  the  trees  so  vigorous  as  in  the  lower  part.  At  the  c«L'o 
of  the  slope,  a  platform  culled '  La  Balustrade'  comman'ls  ... 
extensive  view,  including  the  long  meanderingsof  theSrin. 
the  whole  extent  of  the  capital,  and  a  considerable  part  oft'  l 
surrouuding  country.  From  this  platform  rises  a  luft  y  m|  t. .s.  t- 
tower,  from  the  top  of  which  is  a  prospect  still  more  cxtt  t  - 
sive.  This  tower  was  built  bv  Bonaparte  a.d.  18U1,  and  «:> 
the  top  of  it  is  a  copy  of  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes. 

The  cb&teau  of  St.  Cloud  is  equally  admired  for  tl  .- 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  elegance  of  its  architeo:'.:-*- 
It  has  not  indeed  the  vast  magnificence  of  Versailles,  Isi  u 
is  as  beautiful  with  less  pretension.  It  consists  of  k  prii.i  : ... 
front  and  two  wings  at  right  angles,  inclosing  three  M.it-  < 
a  square,  the  fourth  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a  terra  ex*  •:  ; 
balustrade,  from  wliich  there  is  a  view  of  tne  park  ai..^  .  ; 
the  same  objects  which  the  platform  commands.  !'!.•  - 
are  three  porticos  of  the  Corinthian  order,  one  in  the  a  '."-o 
of  the  nrincipal  iVont,  and  one  at  the  extremity  of  t  .  . 
wing ;  the  intervals  are  adorned  ^ith  statues  and  n'  . : - 
The  m6»t  remarkable  parts  of  the  interior  are  the  trail'  .\ 

Sainted  by  Mii^ard,  and  the  room  called  the  •  Sal.  w  '. 
^ars,'  the  ceilmg  of  which  was  painted  by  the  same  af.-t  ; 
but  the  chief  oriiament  of  it  is  fbur  superb  marble  colum  .. 
The  pictures  are  not  numerous,  but  they  arc  well  ch»-. :. 
The  chiiteau  was  much  improved  and  splendidly  furiu-r..  . 
by  Napoleon. 

The  town  of  St.  Cloud  abotmds  with  houses  of  pisl'  - 
entertainment,  tea  gardens,  cafes,  &c.  The  populate >it  .1 
1832  was  1935.  There  is  an  annual  fair  in  SepUin  -  . 
which  lasts  three  weeks,  and  attracts  a  number  of  jk»r-  .  , 
from  Paris  on  the  Sundays  which  lall  during  itii  cuni.i.'. 
ance.     (Vaysse  de  Villicrs!) 

CLOUDBERRY,  a  dwarf  kind  of  bramble,  with  ht- 
baceous  stems,  and  oninire  yellow  fruit,  found  in  tu::"^ 
alpine  boj;s:  it  is  the  }\ul>us  cham/rmnrus  of  botanist^.  1.* 
fruit  is  excelleiiily  well  tlavoured  when  newlv  gaihriv^l. 

CLOVE  PINK,  a  species  of  Dionthus  so  called  li- m  i 
supposed  robcinblance  in  odour  between  \\s  lloT(er»  ard  .;  v 
cloves  of  the  slu>p<. 

CLOVER,  a  name  c^vcn  to  diflerent  sixties  of  Tr.f.»l.i  •  . 
Dutch  clover  isT.  repeiis ;  purple  clover  is  T.  pratente ;  cc  n  - 
grass,  or  perennial  clover  is  T.  mediunu 
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should  bo  mown  early,  or  fed  oflf  by  sheep  in  May.  The 
first  crop  is  seldom  free  firom  Yarious  seeds  of  other  plants 
which  nse  among  the  clover:  by  feeding  it  down  or  mowing 
it  these  are  destroyed,  and  the  clover,  which  grows  more 
rapidly  than  most  other  plants,  rises  again  without  anv  mix- 
tui-e  of  weeds.  When  the  blossom  is  thoroughly  withered, 
and  the  seed  is  nearly  ripe,  the  clover  is  mown  and  left  to 
dry  on  the  ground  without  much  shaking.  In  very  dry 
weather  it  may  be  boused  or  stacked  in  a  week ;  but  the 
process  is  much  retarded  by  showers  and  want  of  sunshine. 
It  is  therefore  only  in  the  drier  partt>  of  the  island  that 
clover  seed  repays  the  expense  and  risk  of  cultivation,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  well  known  that  the  subsequent  crop  suffers  if 
the  clover  is  allowed  to  stand  for  seed.  It  is  selaom  there- 
fore that  more  seed  is  saved,  even  in  the  most  fttvourable 
situations  and  seasons,  than  is  required  for  the  farm  or  im- 
mediate neiglibourhood.  The  demand  from  the  North, 
where  clover  is  sown  to  a  great  extent,  could  not  be  supplied 
without  a  considerable  importation  from  abroad :  and  this 
has  caused  an  outcry  against  the  duty  of  20*.  per  cwton 
foreign  seed,  as  a  tax  on  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  this 
high  duty,  the  importation  of  clover-seed  from  Belgium  and 
Holland  is  very  considerable,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
purchase  foreii^n  seed  than  to  raise  it ;  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Trifolium  incarnatum^  which  produces  early  and 
abundant  seed.  Foreign  clover-seed  should  be  well  ex- 
amined when  it  is  purchased,  as  it  frequently  contains  the 
seeds  of  docks  and  other  noxious  weeds.  The  usual  mode 
of  doing  this  is  very  simple.  The  thumb  is  moistened  and 
pressed  on  the  sample,  some  of  the  seeds  adhere,  and  when 
It  is  turned  up  the  quality  is  distinctly  seen  by  the  colour 
and  plumpness  of  the  seeds.  If  any  seeds  of  weeds  are  in 
it,  they  must  be  detected  after  a  few  insertions  of  the 
thumb.  As  the  calyx  of  the  flower  of  clover  envelops  the 
seed  closely,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  In  Holland 
they  have  various  machines  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which 
consists  of  two  flne-rodded  hurdles  made  to  rub  on  each 
other  wliilst  the  heads  pass  between  them.  In  £n|^land  it 
is  generally  threshed  on  the  floor.  But  if  the  heads,  af(er 
being  separated  from  the  hnulm,  are  put  together  in  a  heap 
and  pressed,  a  slight  ferment  at  ion  takes  place,  and  this 
makes  the  calyx  brittle,  so  that  it  breaks  into  dust,  and  the 
seed  comes  out  readily;  it  is  then  easily  cleared  by  the  fan. 

When  the  seed  is  not  intended  for  the  market,  the 
trouble  of  clearing  it  of  the  husk  may  be  saved,  cs;^c'.':ally 
in  the  Trifolium  iticarnaium.  It  will  grow  as  wA\  wheii 
sown  with  the  husk  as  when  cleaned ;  and  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  proportion  required  to  be  sown  in  that  state  by  allowing 
for  tne  weight  of  the  husk. 

CLOVES,  the  dried  flower  buds  of  Car}'ophyllus  aro- 
maticus. 

CLOVIS.  CLODOVEUS,and  CHLODWIG  in  old  Ger- 
roan,  from  whence  Ludwig,  the  Latinized  form  Ludovicus, 
and  Louis  are  derived,  was  born  a.d.  467.  He  was  the  son  of 
Childeric,  and  grandson  of  Merowi„%  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
Merovingian  dynasty.  Tournay  was  then  the  capital  of  the 
Salian  Franks,  who  had  occupied  the  north-east  part  of  Gaul, 
and  extended  their  incursions  as  far  as  Paris.  After  the  death 
of  Childeric,  a.d.  481,  Clevis  attacked  Siagrius,  the  Roman 
commander,  defeated  him  near  Soissons,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  him.  Having  conquered  the  whole  country, 
south  and  west,  as  far  as  the  Seine,  he  fixed  his  residence 
at  Soissons.  He  afterwards  got  rid,  by  force  or  treachery, 
of  the  other  Frankish  chiefii,  his  own  relatives,  who  held 
various  parts  of  North  Gaul :  Siegbert,  king  of  Cologne, 
Cararic,  king  of  the  Morini,  Ranacarius,  king  of  Cambrai, 
and  others,  all  perished  by  his  hand. 

In  493  Clevis  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Chilperic. 
king  of  the  Burgundians,  who  was  a  Christian.  Clevis 
and  most  of  the  Franks  were  still  Pagans.  In  496  Clevis 
fought  a  great  battle  at  Tolbiac,  new-  Cologne,  against  the 
Alemanni,  who  had  advanced  to  the  Rhine  and  threatened 
Gaul.  In  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  fight,  it  is  said 
that  he  made  a  vow  to  acknowledge  the  God  of  Clotilda  if 
be  remained  conqueror.  The  Alemanni  were  completely 
deleated,  and  Clovis  and  most  of  his  soldiers  were  chris- 
tened vn  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year,  by  Rem i,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheima.  The  Gauls  and  Romans  of  the  western 
provinces,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  submitted  vo- 
luntarily to  Clovis. 

He  next  turned  hi^  arms  a^^ainst  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the 

'»''-  '-roths,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Giml.whom  he  defeated 

battle  of  Vooilli,  near  Poictiers,  a.d.  507  ;  Alaric  fell, 


and  Clovis  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  ss  far  a-% 
the  Pyrenees.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths  in  It.i'>. 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  Cio 
vis  near  Aries,  509,  after  which  peace  'vas  made  betwc«  it 
the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  Anastasius  L,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, bestowed  upon  Clovis  the  titles  of  PbthciaK 
and  Augustus,  and  sent  him  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  mantle  ot 
purple,  A.D.  510.  Clovis  now  fixed  his  residence  at  Pan*, 
in  511,  at  the  Council  of  Orleans,  the  rights  called  Rek^aiii 
were  acknowledged  by  the  bishops  as  vested  in  the  kin^«  *>t 
the  Franks.  By  these  rights,  on  every  %'acancy  of  a  S< '% 
the  revenues  devolved  on  the  king,  who  had  the  right  of  n'>~ 
mination.  Clovis  caused  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  8a]  m  u 
Franks  to  be  compiled  and  arranged  to  serve  as  a  code  for  his 
Frankish  subjects.  His  Gaulish  and  Roman  subjects  were 
subject  to  the  Theodosian  Code.  In  511  Clovis  diedat  Par-N 
after  a  reign  of  30  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  tit 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  afterwards  called  Sainte  Genevieve. 
When  the  old  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve  was  pulhd 
down  on  May  10,  1807,  two  earcophafi  of  stone  «orv* 
found  with  the  remains  of  Clovis  and  nis  wife  Clotilda, 
as  well  as  an  epitaph  upon  the  former,  written  long  aftt  r 
his  death.  They  are  preserved  in  the  '  Mus^  des  Mo 
numens  Fran9ais,*  as  well  as  a  statue  of  Clovis,  erccU'i 
to  his  memory  by  King  Robert,  towards  the  beginning  <  ( 
the  11th  ccnttuy.  Clovis  left  four  sons,  among  whom  lu- 
divided  his  monarchy.  [Clotairk  I.]  Clovis  mvt  redu^i^l 
the  Franks  to  the  condition  of  a  united  and  partly  civili7<  •] 
nation.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  conciliated  ihi* 
clergy  as  well  as  his  Roman  and  Gauhah  subjects,  mo4t  c>f 
whom  had  embraced  that  faith. 

CLOYNE,  aBishop'ssee,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashd.  ti» 
Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  chanter,  vhju- 
cellor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  fourteen  prebendaf.f>. 
The  diocese  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Cor » 
fipom  the  river  Lee  northward,  and  lies  wholly  within  tJi.^ 
county,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  one  parish,  wbh  U 
is  in  the  county- of  Waterfbrd.  It  extends  from  E.  to  \V.  i. : 
miles,  and  fi-om  N.  to  S.  29  miles.  In  1792  the  nurabiT  oi 
parishes  was  137,  and  of  benefices  69,  with  51  churches  « i 
the  Establishment.  It  now  contains  122  parishes,  c^  in- 
stituting 84  benefices.  In  1834  the  places  of  worsh.;. 
wore— cnurches  of  the  Establishment,  64;  Roman  Cathi  . 
ditto,  89;  other  places  of  Protestant  and  Dis^cnu  i^ 
worship.  30.  In  the  saiue  year  the  gross  population  <»f  liu* 
diocese  was  342,477  ;  of  whom  there  were  13,866  memU  r> 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  328,402  Roman  Catholics  :  1 4 
Presbyterians;  and  195  other  Protestant  Dissenters;  In  ir^ 
in  the  proportion  of  one  Protestant  of  whate^*er  denomina- 
tion to  231  Roman  Catholics  nearly.  There  were  at  ti.i- 
same  time  in  this  diocese  379  dslly  schools,  eduratu  ^ 
21,043  young  persons ;  being  in  the  propHjrtion  of  6,*,  ]vt 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruclinn,  tn 
which  respect  00)110  is  on  a  par  with  Kilfenora,  and  htaii<U 
25th  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  these  schools,  i'' 
were  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  National  Educatun, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  20  nearly. 

^  Cloyne,  from  which  the  bishopric  takes  its  name,  U  u 
vicarage  and  small  town  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  av.d 
county  of  Cork.  The  name  may  signify  a  place  of  retu-t^ 
ment :  by  some  it  is  derived  from  cluaine,  a  cave,  from  the 
number  of  caves  with  which  the  limestone  strata  of  hxn*- 
killy  abound.  The  chief  object  of  interest  hero  is  a  round 
tower,  92  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  a  modem  battit- 
ment,  the  original  conical  roof  having  been  destroyed  b\ 
lightning  in  1749.  East  of  the  round  tower,  on  the  oy]M^ 
site  of  the  street,  stands  the  cathedral,  a  smsil  hetLVj  bu.ld- 
ing,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  about  the  end  of  th«- 
thirteenth  century.  The  episcopal  palace  adjoins  the  to«ti ; 
it  is  a  plain  mansion,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  n  n- 
tury  by  Bishop  Crowe,  and  stands  in  a  handsome  demean r 
The  town  itself  is  an  incoiisiderable  place,  consisting  of  ^•ii*« 
principal  street  of  mean  houses.  It  was  estimated  in  1  <*••• 
to  contain  308  houses,  and  rather  more  than  1600  inh^ 
bitants.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  about  i!o«(« 
Being  the  only  market-town  in  a  considerable  extent  o' 
country,  its  fairs  are  usually  well  attended.  In  1834  thf  n- 
were  in  Cloyne  8  schools,  educating  556  young  persons  *  ^f 
these  schools  there  was  one  endowed,  and  one  a  free-«ch.«  \ 

The  founder  of  the  bishopric  was  Colman,  son  tf 
Lenin,  the  chief  bard  of  Aedh,  king  of  Munster.  He  d.tsi 
A.  D.  604.  There  arc  few  records  of  the  see  prior  to  Uu» 
arrival  of  the  English,  about  which  time  one  Malhew  wos 
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Kisbq) ;  h«  is  suppofled  to  have  been  tbe  tame  with  the 
then  legate  of  Ireland.  About  the  year  1327  this  see  had 
become  so  impoverished,  that  king  Edward  III.  wrote  to 
Pope  John  XXII.  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  it  with  the 
diocese  of  Cork,  also  at  that  time  much  reduced :  but  the 
contemplated  union  did  not  take  place  till  more  than  a 
century  afker,  when,  both  sees  happening  to  be  vacant,  they 
w^e  consolidated  by  Pope  Martm  V.  in  the  person  of 
Bishop  Jordan,  about  a.  d.  1430. 

About  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  this  see,  in  common 
with  almost  every  other  diocese  in  Ireland,  had  siiffered 
severely  in  its  temporalities,  part  being  forcibly  seized  on 
by  lawless  neighbours,  and  part  being  fraudulently  made 
away  with  by  la^  prebends  and  dishonest  bishopsy  insomuch 
that,  says  Hams,  *  there  was  not  one  bishopric  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cashel  that  had  not  the  print  of  the  sacrilegious 
paw  upon  it ;  and  on  some  of  them  vestigia  nulla  reiror- 
nan?  To  so  low  a  state  was  Cloyne  reduced  at  this  time, 
that  the  bishop  of  it  was  called  '  Episeopus  quistque  mar^ 
carwn*  five  marks  being  the  whole  of  its  annual  revenue. 

Curk  and  Cloyne  continued  united  untfl,  in  1638,  Doctor 
Gewge  Synge  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  separately, 
by  Usher,  at  Drogheda.  Bishop  Synge  dying  in  1653,  the 
see  was  vacant  until,  on  the  cessation  of  the  civil  wars  in 
1660,  it  was  bestowed  on  Michael  Boyle,  who  held  it  again 
united  with  Cork,  and  also  with  Ross,  as  did  his  next  suc- 
cessor. Bishop  Edward  Synge,  since  whose  death  in  1678 
these  sees  have  been  in  separate  hands.  Bishop  Crewe, 
one  of  his  successors,  in  1702  recovered  to  the  see  upwards 
of  8000  Irish  acres  of  land  which  had  been  firaudulently 
conveyed  away  by  some  of  his  predecessors ;  he  was  besides 
a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  town,  in  which  he  founded 
a  free-school,  at  present  enjoying  190/.  8*.  per  annum,  and 
educating  35  boys  by  his  bequest. 

Amon^  the  distintruished  prelates  of  the  see  are  the 
names  of  Berkeley,  and  the  late  Bishop  Brinkeley. 

By  the  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37,  sec.  121,  Cloyne  is  to 
be  reunited  to  Cork  and  Ross  as  soon  as  these  latt^  sees 
become  void. 

(Ware's  Bishops;  Beaufbrt's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  he- 
land;  Reports  qf  Commissioners;  Croker*8  Sketches  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,) 

CLUB  is  defined  by  Johnson  to  be  'an  assembly  of 
s:ood  fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions;'  but  by 
Todd,  *an  association  of  persons  subjected  to  particular  rules.' 
It  is  plain  that  the  latter  dofiuition  is  at  least  not  that  of 
a  club  as  distinguished  from  any  other  kind  of  association, 
although  it  may  not  be  more  comprehensive  than  is  ne- 
ce«<sary  to  take  in  all  the  associations  that  in  modern  times 
have  assumed  the  name  of  clubs.  Johnson's  however  is 
the  more  exact  account  of  the  true  old  English  club. 

It  might  not  be  quite  safe  to  make  a  positive  assertion 
as  to  the  antiquity  either  of  the  name  or  the  thing  in 
England.  But  the  earliest  clubs  remembered  in  our 
popular  literature  date  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  then 
that  there  was  established  the  famous  club  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  in  Fridav  Street,  of  which  Shakspeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Raleigh,  Selden,  Donne,  Sec,  were  members. 

Ben  Jonson  had  another  club,  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  the  founder,  that  met  at  another  well-known 
tavern,  called  the  Devil  Tavern.  It  stood  between  the 
Temple  Gates  and  Temple  Bar.  It  was  for  this  club  that 
Jonson  wrote  the  *  Leges  Convivales,'  which  are  printed 
among  his  works. 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  till  a  considerable  time  after 
this  that  political  clubs  first  came  into  vogue. 
In  the  '  Spectator,*  No.  78,  Addison  makes  mention  of 

•  the  club,  or  rather  the  confederacy,  of  the  Kings.'  *  This 
grand  alliance,'  he  observes,  *  was  formed  a  little  after  the 
return  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  admitted  into  it  men  of  all 
qualities  and  professions,  provided  they  agreed  in  this  sur- 
name of  King,  which,  as  they  imagined,  sufficiently  de- 
clared the  owners  of  it  to  be  altogether  untainted  with 
republican  and  anti-monarchical  principles.'  A  famous 
political  club  of  those  da\'s  was  the  King's  Head  Club, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Tate's  continuation  of  Dryden's 

*  Absalom  and  Ahithophel.'  It  was  a  whi^  club ;  and  the 
badge  of  its  members  was  a  green  riband,  m  opposition  to 
the  tories,  who  wore  a  scarlet  riband  in  their  nats.  (See 
Drvdcn's  Works,  by  Scott,  vol.  viL,  p.  154,  and  vol.  ix., 
p.  380.) 

Tbe  great  age  of  clubs,  political,  literary,  and  of  every 


other  deaoription,  was  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Then  flourished,  among  many  others,  the  Brothers'  Club, 
in  which  were  associated  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  and 
the  other  most  distinguished  literary  and  political  charac- 
ters of  the  day:  the  famous  Scriblerus  Club,  of  which 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  were  the  leading  members: 
the  October  Club,  of  the  original  institution  and  subsequent 
history  of  which  an  account  may  be  found  in  Swifi's 'Four 
last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  and  also  in  a 
satirical  pamphlet  entitled  « The  Secret  History  of  the 
October  Club,  from  its  original  to  this  time,  by  a  Member,' 
8vo.,  London,  1711:  the  Hanoverian  Club:  the  first 
Beef-Steak  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  actress, 
was  president,  being  the  only  female  member,  and 
Richaird  Estcourt,  the  comedian,  provisor,  wearing  in  that 
character  a  small  gridiron  of  gold,  hung  round  his  neck 
with  a  green  silk  riband :  an^  above  ^1,  the  celebrated 
Kit-Cat  Club,  which  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  instituted 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  in  the  reign 
of  James  U.,  but  was  in  its  greatest  glory  in  that  of  Queen 
Anne. 

In  1735  the  second  Beef-Steak  Club,  being  that  which 
still  exists,  and  which  has  embraced  among  its  members 
the  most  eminent  public  characters  that  have  appeared 
since  its  institution,  originated  with  Rich,  the  pantomimist, 
and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  For  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, see  an  entertaining  work  entitled  The  Clubs 
qf  London,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1828. 

Of  clubs  of  more  recent  institution,  the  most  famous  is 
the  Literary  Qub,  established  in  the  year  1 764,  of  which 
Johnson,  Boswell,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith,  and  other 
well-known  names,  formed  the  list  of  members.  Along 
with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Essex  Head  Qub,  also 
founded  a  few  years  after  by  Johnson.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  tavern  at  which  it  met,  in  Essex  Street  One  of 
the  most  successftd  literary  clubs  of  modern  times  was  that 
call*  d  the  King  of  jDlubs,  which  began  about  the  year 
1801 .  and  used  to  meet  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the 
Stra  id.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  *  aubs  of  London.' 

The  nu>dem  subscription  houses  which  go  by  the  name 
of  clubs,  such  as  the  Athenseum,  the  University,  the  Senior 
and  Junior  United  Service,  and  others  of  the  same  de- 
scription, are  in  no  other  respect  clubs,  according  to  the 
antient  English  understanding  of  the  term,  except  that 
every  member  must  be  balloted  for.  or  admitted  by  the 
consent  of  the  rest.  And  little  more  of  the  true  character 
of  a  club  belongs  to  those  numerous  pohtical  associations 
known  as  the  Whig  Qub  of  Brookes's,  the  club  at  White's, 
the  Carlton  Club,  &c  Pohtical  associations,  in  imitation 
of  those  existing  in  England,  w^re  formed  at  Paris  in  the 
earUest  stage  of  the  French  revolution,  and  assumed  the 
English  name  of  clubs.  The  Breton  Club,  the  Jacobin 
Club^  the  Club  des  Feuillans,  and  others,  performed  an 
important  part  in  the  various  scenes  of  that  extraordinary 
drama. 

CLUB-MOSS,  or  SNAKE-MOSS,  is  a  prostrate  moss- 
hke  plant,  with  smaU  scaly  imbricated  leaves,  found  in 
alpine  or  damp  situations  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
fructification  consists  of  little  two-valved  cases,  containing 
powdery  matter.  All  the  species  belong  to  the  genus  Ly- 
copodium ;  that  to  which  the  name  is  most  commonly  ap- 
pUed  is  L.  clavatum. 

CLUN  Y,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Sadne  et 
Loire ;  it  is  on  the  little  river  Grdne,  in  a  by-road,  200  miles 
in  a  direct  line  S.S.B.  of  Pttns,  in  46*"  26'  N.  lat.,  and  4*"  39' B. 
long. 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  Quny  was  a 
mere  village  in  the  Mdoonnois.  In  910  Guillaume  (Wd- 
liara)  I.,  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  count  of  Auvergne,  who 
had  purchased  the  village,  foimded  an  abbey  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order.  About  twenty  years  afterwards  StOdon,  second 
abbot  of  Cluny,  introduced  a  reform  into  the  Benedictine 
order,  which  reform  spread  very  widely ;  and  in  course  of 
time  two  thousand  rel^ous  houses  adopted  the  discipline 
of  Cluny,  which  alone  of  those  in  which  the  rule  was  ob- 
served retained  the  rank  of  an  abbev ;  the  others  were  all 
simple  priories,  the  abbots  laying  aside  their  title  and  rank. 
The  Cluniao  monks  were  divided  into  reformed  and  non- 
refbrmed,  and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  was  the  recognised  supe- 
rior of  the  whole  order.  The  abbey  was  very  extensive,  and 
the  number  of  the  relieious  in  the  middle  aees  very  laiwe. 
The  increase  of  the  estwlishment  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
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fact,  that  when,  in  A.D.  1245,  Po^  Innocent  IV,  accom- 
panied by  twelve  cardinals,  a  patnarch,  three  archbishops, 
the  two  generals  of  the  Carthusians  and  Cistertians  [Char- 
treuse, CiTSAirx],  and  the  kinz  of  France  (St.  Louis)  and 
three  of  his  sons,  the  Queen  Mother,  Baudouin,  count  of 
Flanders  and  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  duke  of  Bour- 
go^ne  and  six  lords,  visited  the  abbev,  the  whole  party, 
ecclesiastical,  royal,  and  noble,  were  lodged  in  the  building 
of  the  monastery  without  disarranging  the  order  of  the 
monks,  who  amounted  to  four  hundred.  The  abbot  had 
the  disposal  of  a  great  number  of  benefices,  and  of  the 
priories  of  the  different  houses  of  the  order.  His  arch- 
deacon exercised  all  the  functions  of  a  bishop  in  the  three 
parishes  of  the  town  of  Qimy,  except  those  of  confirmation 
and  ordination,  until  1744,  when  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  Mdcon  The  revenues  of 
the  abbot  were  stated  by  Expilly  (1762)  at  50,000  livres 
(about  2000/.)  at  least,  and  the  revenue  of  the  establish- 
ment (la  mense  conventuelle)  at  70,000  livres  (nearly 
3000/.).  The  church  of  the  monastery  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  above 
GOO  feet  in  length.  The  monastery  was  three  times  plun- 
dered by  the  Huguenots :  before  the  last  pillage  the  libraiv 
contained  1800  manuscripts,  and  even  after  this  event  it 
was  one  of  the  richest  in  France ;  but  it  was  dispersed  or 
transferred  elsewhere  at  the  revolution,  and  the  church 
destroyed.  The  monastery  itself,  a  handsome  modem  build- 
ing, has  been  appropriated  to  several  public  establishments, 
among  which  is  a  college  or  high  school. 

The  town  of  Cluny  is  in  a  valley ;  it  occupies  as  much 
ground  as  MScon,  though  far  less  populous.  There  is  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Grdne,  and  before  the  revolution 
there  was  one  religious  establishment,  besides  the  abbey, 
and  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the  sick. 
The  inhabitants  in  1832  amounted  to  3368  for  the  town,  or 
4152  for  the  whole  commune:  they  manu&cture  coarse 
woollens,  articles  of  furriery,  and  gloves ;  they  trade  in  com, 
wine,  leather,  and  wicker-work.  The  valley  affords  pas- 
turage, and  produces  grain  and  wine :  alabaster  and  jasper 
are  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

CLUNY,  ORDER  OF  MONKS  OF;  a  branch  of  the 
Benedictines.  William,  Earl  of  Warren,  son-in-law  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  brought  these  monks  into  England, 
and  built  their  first  house  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  about  a.d. 
1077  or  1078.  Tanner  (NotiL  MonasL,  edit.  Nasm.  p.  ix.) 
says  there  were  tweutv-seven  priories  and  cells  of  this  order 
in  England.  But  a  deputation  of  certain  monks  from  the 
parent  abbey  of  Cluny  sent  to  King  Henry  VI.,  in  1457,  to 
ask  for  the  restitution  of  possessions  in  England,  which 
they  stated  had  been  long  detained  from  them,  complained 
that  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  obedience  of  thirty-eight 
The  number,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  tne  new 
edition  of  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon,'  certainly  amounts  to 
forty-two,  exclusive  of  three  cells  whose'  existence  is  not 
vcrv  distinctly  known. 

All  the  monasteries  of  this  order  in  England  were  go- 
verned by  foreigners,  had  more  French  than  English 
monks  in  them,  and  were  not  only  subject  to  the  foreign 
houses  of  Cluny,  La  Charity  sur  Loire,  and  St.  Martin  des 
Champs  at  Pans,  but  could  be  visited  by  them  only.  None 
of  their  priors  wore  elected  by  the  respective  convents,  but 
were  named  by  the  above-mentioned  foreign  houses.  They 
could  not  receive  the  profession  of  their  novices  in  England, 
lo  have  their  differences  determined,  they  were  obliged,  in 
almost  all  cases,  to  go  to  their  superiors  beyond  sea ;  by 
wliidi  means  the  greatest  part  of  their  revenues  were 
carried  to  those  foreign  houses:  and  upon  that  account, 
during  the  wars  with  France,  the  different  establishments 
of  this  order  were  generally  seized  into  the  king's  hands  as 
Mlien  prioricH.  After  a  petition  from  a  large  number  of 
the  English  Cluniac  monks  to  the  parliament  at  Win- 
iho%t#r  in  the  4th  Edward  III.,  these  inconveniences  were 
l^^  degrees  removed ;  and  some  of  their  houses  were  in  that 
and  the  following  reign  made  denizen.  Bermondsey,  one 
of  the  greater  houses  of  this  order,  was  made  an  abbey ; 
and  all  of  them  were  at  last  discharged  from  all  manner  of 
nuhy*rUon  and  obedience  to  the  foreign  abbe}'s.  Tanner 
nny»  this  did  not  take  place  till  1457,  when  the  deputation 
already  mentioned,  in  addition  to  claiming  the  restitution 
of  thfir  poA<)e^ions  generally,  desii^  leave  to  enter  all 
places  depending  upon  their  houses ;  but  instead  of  obtaia- 
tDg  what  they  asked,  they  wore  deprived  of  the  subjection 
\U  bouses  of  their  order  in  England. 


The  houses  of  Cluny  abroad  bad  pensiona  from  the 
bouses  of  their  order  in  England,  called  Apporhu*  which 
probably  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  large  sum ;  for  Cotton, 
m  his  'Abridgement,*  p.  51,  says,  the  abbot  of  Cluny  bad  a 
pension  from  England  of  2000/.  per  annum ;  and  accord irg 
to  Rymer,  old  edit.,  vol.  iiL  p.  1009,  and  Prynne*i '  Record  <., 
vol.  lii  pp.  386,  858,  the  foreigners  sometimes  demanded 
occasional  supplies  from  their  nouses  here ;  and  even  ran 
them  into  debt,  as  stated  by  Prynne,  vol.  iii.  p.  750. 

The  prior  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  was  aceounted  hi^  cham- 
berlain to  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  was  often  bis  vicar- 
general  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Seotland.  (See  Rymer, 
old  edit.,  vol.  xi.  p.  464.) 

The  ereater  part  of  the  houses  of  the  Cluniao  order  were 
founded  prior  to  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  Slevesbolm, 
in  Norfolk,  was  the  last  founded,  about  aj>.  1222.  Four 
houses  of  this  order  were  among  those  which  Cardinal 
Wolsev  dissolved  in  1525. 

In  D'Achery's  *  Spicilegium,'  fol.  par.  1723,  torn.  L  p.  641 , 
are  the  'Antiquiores  Consuetudines  Cluniacensis  Monaa 
terii,  coUectore  S.  Udalrico  Monacho  Benedictine.*  A  de 
tailed  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  order  abfoad 
will  be  found  in  the  '  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques,* 
tom.  V.  p.  184,  which  is  translated  in  Stevens's  Continuation 
of  Dugdale's  Monasticon.  (Tanner,  Noiit,  Mmuut  ut 
supra ;  Dugdale's  Jfoftotf/tcon  Anglic,^  last  edit  vol.  v.  p.  3.) 
CLUPElDiS,  a  fomily  of  fishes  of  the  section  Abdomi- 
nales.  The  Clupeidss  are  placed  by  Cuvier  between  the 
Salmonidfls  and  the  (jadidsB :  in  fact  they  form  the  fiMi 
and  last  division  of  his  section  '  Malacopterygiens  Abdo- 
minaux.'  The  fishes  of  this  division  may  be  distinguishes] 
by  their  wanting  the  adipose  fin,  by  having  the  upper  jaw 
composed  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  the  middle*  and 
the  maxillaries  at  the  sides,  and  by  the  body  being  al«ai« 
covered  with  scales.     Some  of  the  species  ascend  nverv  ' 

The  genus  Clupea,  as  now  restricted  by  Cuvier,  may  bo 
thus  characterized : — ^maxillaries  arched  in  front ;  opening 
of  the  mouth  moderate;  upper  jaw  entire;  body  com> 
pressed  and  covered  with  large  scales;  teeth  minute  t>r 
wanting.  To  this  genus  belong  the  Herring,  Sprat,  White* 
bait.  Pilchard,  &c. 

Clupea  Harengtu,  Linn.,  the  Herring  (French,  Le 
Hareng  commun)  is  a  fish  well  known;  its  characters 
however  will  be  useful  to  distinguish  it  from  some  allied 
species ;  they  are  as  follows : — 

Small  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  subopereulum  rounded ;  retmi 
on  the  infra-orbitals  and  gill-covers  ;  dorsal  fin  bdund  the 
centre  of  gravity ;  this  mi  commences  about  half  wav  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  end  of  tbe  fleshy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  ventrals  placed  beneath  the  middle  of 
the  dorsal  fin;  tail  forked;  length  of  tbe  bead  one  Afrb 
of  that  of  the  body ;  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  length.  The  upper  part  of  tbe  fish  is 
blue  or  green,  according  to  the  light ;  the  sides,  bellv,  and 
{^11-covers  are  silvery  white ;  ordinary  length,  ten  to  twelve 
inches. 

The  term  Hemng  is  the  same  as  the  German  Haring, 
which,  according  to  some,  is  derived  from  Heer,  an  ann}\ 
and  is  applied  to  these  fishes  from  their  visiting  the 
coasts  in  such  immense  numbers. 

'  The  Herring  inhabits  the  deep  waters  all  round  ibeBntish 
coasts,  and  approaches  the  shores  in  the  months  of  Augu%t 
and  September  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn, 
which  takes  place  in  October,  or  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. It  is  during  these  months  that  the  great  fiabiog  is 
carried  on,  for  after  the  spawning  is  over  it  returns  to  deep 
water.  The  mode  of  fisning  for  Herrings  is  by  drift-nets 
very  similar  to  those  employed  for  taking  mackerel  and 
pilchard,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  size  of  tbe  mesh. 
Tlie  net  is  suspend^  bv  its  upper  edge  finom  tbe  drift-rof>e 
by  various  shorter  and  smaller  ropea,  called  buoy-ropc»; 
and  considerable  practical  skill  is  required  in  tbe  arrancv^ 
ment,  that  the  net  may  hang  with  tbe  meshes  aquacre* 
smooth  and  even,  in  the  water,  and  at  tbe  nroper  depth ; 
for  according  to  the  wind,  tide,  situation  of  their  food«  and 
other  causes  the  herrings  swim  at  various  distances  below 
the  surfiice.' 

'  The  size  of  the  boat  used  depends  on  tbe  distance  from 
shore  at  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on ;  but  whether  in 
deep  or  in  shallow  water,  the  neU  are  only  in  actual  oae 
during  the  night  It  is  found  that  the  fish  strike  tbe  nets 
in  much  greater  numbers  when  it  is  dark  than  when  it  ta 
light:  the  darkest  nigbU  therefore,  and  thoee  lo  wfaidi  iIm 
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mania  Anticrua,'  tbU  Leyden,  1616.  It  is  a  work  of  consider- 
able research,  intermixed  with  much  conjecture.  Having 
made  a  journey  into  Italy,  he  was  well  received  there,  espe< 
cially  at  Rome  and  Bologna,  where  his  ftuniliar  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  European  languages  excited  great  admira- 
tion. His  next  work, '  Sicilise  Antique  Libri  Duo,'  to  which 
he  added  a  short  description  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  foU 
1619,  has  been  considered  by  many  as  his  best  work.  On 
his  return  to  Holland  Arom  Italy  he  suffered  severe  do- 
mestic losses,  and  his  health  rapidly  declined.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  he  wrote  his  *  Italia  Antiqua,' 
which  was  published  after  his  death.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
research,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  on  the  geography  of 
antient  Italy,  although  it  occasionally  requires  correction 
from  the  more  exact  observations  or  discoveries  of  later 
geographers  and  antiquarians.  Cluverius's  friend  and 
fellow  traveller,  Lticas  Holstenius,  added  to  it  his  own  ob- 
servations. Cluverius  wrote  also  *  An  Introduction  to  Uni- 
versal Geography,'  which  has  been  repeatedly  published. 
He  died  at  Leyden  in  1623,  forty-three  years  of  age. 
Danielis  Heinsii  Oratio  in  obitum  P.  Cluverii,  at  the  end 
of  the  '  Introduction  to  Geography,*  Leyden,  1624,  gives  an 
account  of  the  principal  incidents  of  Cluverius's  life. 

CLWYD,  a  river  in  North  Wales,  in  the  counties  of 
Flint  and  Denbigh.  It  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Bronbanog  hills,  a  ridge  belonging  to  the  Hiraetog 
hills,  and  its  upper  course  for  a  few  miles  is  to  the  S. 
It  then  suddenly  turns  E.N.E.,  and  continues  nearly 
cit^ht  miles  in  that  direction.  About  three  miles  above 
Kuthyn  it  declines  to  the  N.,  and  preserves  this  course  to 
its  mouth.  The  upper  third  of  its  course  is  through  a 
narrow  valley,  which  presents  ^  orae  very  fine  ^iews.  Below 
Ruthyn  it  enters  the  fertile  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  extends 
upwards  of  fifteen  miles  in  leiiirth,  and  is  a  pretty  level 
tract  from  five  to  seven  miles  wide.  Being  studded 
with  towns,  villages,  and  seats,  covered  with  verdant  mea- 
dows and  luxuriant  fields,  and  enclosed  on  every  side  by 
brown  and  barren  hills,  this  vale  offers  by  the  contrast  a 
very  pleasant  view.  A  little  below  St.  Asaph,  the  Clwyd  is 
joined  by  the  Elwy,  which  traversing  a  hilly  tract  brings 
to  it  a  large  mass  of  water,  and  tne  river  below  this 
toMrn  increases  considerably  in  breadth.  It  soon  afterwards 
enters  the  fertile  and  extensive  marsh  of  Rhuddlan,  called 
Morva  Rhuddlan :  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Rhuddlan 
it  enters  the  sea  through  a  small  cestuary  opening  north- 
ward, and  forminff  a  port  for  small  coasting  vessels.  The 
whole  course  of  tne  river  may  be  about  tlurty  miles ;  it  is 
navigable  for  fiat-bottomed  boats  of  about  seventy  tons 
up  to  Rhuddlan  quay. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  the  third  in  magnitude, 
but  the  most  important  for  its  navigation.  Its  sources  lie 
between  55°  18'  and  55°  28'  N.  lat,  where  the  highest 
summits  of  the  mountain-range  traversing  South  Scotland, 
the  Lowthers  (3150  feet),  the  Lead  Hills,  Queensberry 
Hill  (2259  feet),  and  the  range  connecting  the  latter  with 
Hart  Fell  (2790  feet),  fi)rm  nearly  a  semicircle.  The 
rivulets  which  descend  i^m  this  range  unite  in  one  stream 
about  55°  27',  and  thus  the  Clyde  is  formed.  The  most 
southern  and  largest  of  these  streams  is  the  Daer ;  but  an- 
other smaller  stream  is  called  C^yde,  before  the  union. 
Ailer  the  junction  of  these  streams,  the  CJlyde  continues  in 
the  direction  of  the  Daer  northwards  to  Roberton,  twelve 
miles  lower  down :  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  its  course 
the  current  is  veiy  rapid,  and  preserves  the  character  of  a 
mountain-stream.  North  of  Roberton,  the  Tintoe  Hills 
(2310  feet  high)  direct  its  course  north-east;  at  Biggar  its 
course  is  changed  to  the  north-west  and  north,  but  below 
Roberton  it  flows  west-south-west  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Douglas  Water,  and  accordingly  it  makes  a  large  bend  round 
the  Tintoe  Hills.  Its  course  in  this  distance  is  little  short 
of  twenty  miles,  though  Roberton  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Doui,'las  Water  are  only  six  or  seven  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  wide, 
and  the  current  is  so  gentle  that  in  some  places  it  is  hardly 
perceptible.  After  the  junction  with  the  Douglas  Water 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  increases,  and  the  falls  com- 
mence. The  first  is  the  Bonniton  Linn,  a  cascade  about 
thirty  feet  hiich,  which  is  followed  by  the  Corra  Linn, 
where  three  wUlerfalls  occur  near  one  another,  each  appa- 
rently as  hi^h  as  Bonniton  Linn.  The  rocks  on  both  sides 
narrow  the  bed  nf  tlie  river  so  much,  that  the  waters  in 
some  placi»s  ru'.h  down  a  chasiu  not  more  than  four  feet 
wide.     Corra  Lina  i»  two  inilfs  above  the  town  of  Lanark. 


Two  miles  lower  down  is  Stonebyres'  FaU,  which  aUi 
consists  of  three  distinct  falls,  altcgether  maasurinK  about 
seventy  feet  in  height.  The  scener)  lear  the  falls  luts  (on- 
siderable  beauty.    It  is  probable  that  the  river  in  a  spaiv 
of  about  six  miles  descends  not  less  than  230  feet,  and  tr«i 
valley  of  the  river  above  the  falls  may  be  about  400  If^-t 
above  the  sea.    Below  the  falls,  the  river,  continuing*   .: « 
north-west  course,  runs  in  a  fine  valley  to  Blanlvre  ari'i 
Bothwell,  the  lands  rising  in  a  gentle  ascent  on  botli  kh1«-v 
Farther  down  its  banks  are  sometimes  bold  and  nr}/\ 
wooded:  sometimes  they  extend  in  level  plains.  AtGIan:.  a 
the  Clyde  has  a  considerable  width,  and  vessels  ascend  to  i  '^.^.' 
Lower  Bridge  of  Glasgow.    From  Glasgow  to  the  \iciii.:. 
of  Dumbarton  it  runs  through  a  level  country.    At  t.  • 
great  distance  from  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  the  Kilputi  i<  ». 
Hills  rise  on  the  north,  and  the  Renfrew  Hills  uii  ti  •> 
south.    Between  these  ranges  the  Clyde  forms  a   uit.* 
SBstuary,  which  at  Dumbarton  is  about  a  mile  across  u:. 
widens  in  its  progress  to  the  west,  being  at  Greenock  m-  '- 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.    To  the  west  of  the  latter  ( l.i' 
at  Cloch  Point  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  south,  and  rf:i«  iu  « 
the  sea  by  the  two  straits  which  lie  between  the  i>lat»i  «  ( 
Bute,  the  (jambray  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.    In. 
river  south  of  CJloch  Point  is  called  the  Firth  of  Cl>  do.  i 
term  which  is  frequently  extended  to  that  part  of  the  %»\ 
which  lies  between  the  island  of  Arran  and  the  <xN\bt  nf 
Ayrshire.    The  whole  course  of  the  Clyde,  from  the  nour^  r 
of  the  Daer  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Batr, 
may  be  about  1 00  miles. 

CLVMENE.    (Zoology.)    [Naid;b.] 

CLY'PEAS.    (Zooloi(v.)    [Echinida.] 

CLYPEASTER.    [Echinid.*:.] 

CLY'PEUS  SOBIESKI  (the  shield  of  Sobieski),a  c- 
stellation  formed  by  Hevelius  out  of  some  small  stars  )  • 
low  Aquila,  and  passing  the  meridian  about  an  hour  \»«-i  i. 
a  AquiW    The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  John  s 
bieski  HI.,  king  of  Poland. 
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CLYSTERS  (the  Greek  eXwriip),  lavcmens,  or  encM.i-  y 
terms  bestowed  upon  medicinal  agents  introduced  int..  '.  - 
rectum,  or  lower  bowel,  with  the  intention  of  expelluii:   s 
contents,  or  producing  other  local  effects,  but  alM>  <»«     ► 
sionally  to  influence  the  system  generally.    The  inte^* 
canal,  from  its  commencement  at  the  mouth  to  it»  titi.. 
nation  in  the  rectum,  is  endowed  with  peculiar  hcr.^v 
lities ;  and  though  each  portion  of  it  has  some  spe^ntl  v«t!.     . 
yet  the  whole  responds  to  certain  stimulants,  whatever  |-  -: 
they  may  be  applied  to.    Thus  purgative  meiiicines  nKi>  1  * 
introducedr into  it  either  by  the  niouth  or  by  the  rt'^a., 
and  to  a  certain  extent  their  action  is  the  same,  t .  <.  b 
will  occasion  an  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  1«  v-*- 
bowcl;  but  the  secondary  influence  on  the  system  wil'  '  • 
different,  inasmuch  as  when  the   purgative   b  given   :  > 
the  mouth,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  descent   it  y-  . 
duces,  according  to  its  nature,  a  special  action  on  c 
portion  as  it  passes,  fretjucntly  causing;  an  increa^^l  ^  » ;. 
tion   of  serum»  and  so   materially  affecting  the   ij^cti*-     ' 
system.    But  when  the  same  substance  is  introductfl  ' 
the  rectum,  it  only  produces  a  local  effect,  by  bringin;;  a).- 
the  expulsion  of  the  contents,  and  influencing  tlio  •%  -: 
generally  only  when  these  were  of  such  a  nature  a-*  t    .  • 
ca.sion  irritation  by  their  retention.    Clysters  are  aU»   • 
ployed  to  assist  in  retaining  the  contents  of  the  !•  \.     - 
when  they  are  expelled  too  frequently,  as  in  many  r»**  s  . 
diarrhoea.    Clysters  of  this  latter  kin^  are  likewise  u.^^ 
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tdsed  by  Verras,  a  marble  Veniu  from  Cnidus.  (In  Ver- 
fvm,  iv.  60.) 

COACH.  It  is  stated  by  Stow,  tbat  in  '  1564.  Boonen,  a 
Dutchman,  became  the  queen's  coachmanne,  and  was  the 
first  that  brought  the  use  of  coaches  into  England.*  An- 
derson {Hist.  qfCom.\  on  the  other  hand,  says  that '  about 
1580  the  use  of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del.' *  Before  that  time  (Hume,  Hist  qfEng.)  the  queen 
(Elizabeth)  on  public  occasions  rode  behind  her  chamber- 
lain.' A  long  time  elapsed  before  this  luxury  was  attained 
by  more  than  a  few  very  rich  and  distinguished  individuals, 
and  a  very  much  longer  time  before  coaches  became  gene- 
ral. Coaches  let  for  nire  were  first  established  (Anderson) 
in  England  in  1625.  They  did  not  stand  in  the  streets, 
but  at  the  principal  inns.  In  1637  there  were,  in  London 
and  Westminster,  50  hackney  coaches.  Stage  coaches 
were  first  used  in  England  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
hired  carriages.  In  Scotland,  in  1678  ((Dleland,  Statis.  of 
Glasgow),  Provost  Campbell  established  a  coach  to  run 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh, '  drawn  by  sax  able  horses,  to 
leave  Edinboro'  ilk  Monday  morning,  and  return  again 
(God  willing)  ilk  Saturday  night*  The  first  mail  coach 
travelled  from  London  to  Edmburgh  about  1785,  and  to 
Glasgow  in  1788.  The  Scotch  custom  of  the  male  passen- 
gers treating  the  female  to  breakfast  and  dinner  on  the 
raad  continued  till  these  coaches  were  established. 

The  public  are  now  so  famiUarized  with  the  use  of  stage 
coaches  that  they  are  apt  to  forget  that  their  origin  is  so  recent. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  scarcely  any  small  town  tlirough 
which  some  stage-coach  does  not  pass,  and  no  considerable 
road  which  is  not  travelled  by  many.  Until  the  invention 
of  springs,  a  man's  endurance  was  the  measure  of  his 
journey  :  it  was  impossible  to  travel  fast,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  the  carriage  ;  it  was  equally  impossible  to  travel 
far,  since  no  one  could  long  bear  the  direct  and  unmitigated 
jar.  Springs  were  the  first  means  towards  better  travelling  ; 
since  their  invention,  the  increased  speed  and  better  ap- 
pointment of  English  stage-coaches  have  been  caused  by 
the  improvement  of  roads  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
dcmana  for  rapid  travelling.  In  this  country  the  best 
stage-coaches  are  very  perfect  macliines,  and  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  are  conducted,  when  the  number  of 
persons  and  animals  that  are  engage*  I  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered, are  extremely  complete.  The  attendant  expenses 
are  very  large*  but  are  defrayed  wholly  by  private  specu- 
lators, excepting  in  the  case  of  mail  coaches,  which  con- 
vey the  letters,  the  contractors  for  which,  in  consideration 
of  certain  services,  receive  an  allowance  from  the  state. 
The  stage-coaches  themselves  usually  belong  to  a  coach- 
maker,  who  contracts  with  the  speculators  who  '  work'  them, 
for  the  supply  of  new  carriages  at  certain  inter%^als,  and  is 
liable  to  the  expense  of  all  repairs :  for  this  he  receives  2^. 
or  3d.  for  every  mile  they  travel.  There  is  a  duty  per  mile 
according  to  the  number  of  passengers  to  be  carried,  rising 
from  Irf.  a  mile  for  4  persons,  to  4d,  a  mile  for  21  *.  For 
each  coachman  a  duty  of  1/.  5s.  is  annualW  paid,  and  for 
each  guard,  excepting  those  of  mails.  The  expense  of 
horsing  a  four-horse  coach  running  at  the  speed  of  from 
nine  to  ten  miles  an  hour,  may  be  stated  at  3/.  a  double 
mile  for  28  days  (a  lunar  month) ;  so  that  a  person  horsing 
ten  miles  of  a  coach  passing  backwards  and  forwards  each 
day,  should  earn  or  receive  by  way  of  remuneration  13 
times  30/.,  or  390/.  a  year  for  his  work.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  high  rather  than  a  low  estimate,  unless  in  a  dis- 
trict where  wages  and  rent  of  stables  are  high,  and  hay  and 
com  dear.  In  a  cheap  ne^hbourhood,  or  where  a  large 
number  of  horses  are  kept,  the  expense  will  not  be  so  great. 
Nevertheless  a  great  many  articles  are  to  be  provided;  har- 
ness, which  for  four  horses  costs  from  16/.  to  20/.:  horses, 
of  which,  for  ten  miles  of  ground,  at  least  eight  in  summer 
and  nine  in  winter  will  he  required;  their  price  will  be 
from  5/.  to  20/.  each:  com  and  beans,  of  which  each 
horse  will  eat  little  less  than  two  bushels  a  week,  to- 
gether with  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chaff.  Straw,  shoeing, 
physic,  and  farriery,  must  also  be  reckoned,  as  well  as 
stabling,  stable  utensils,  and  horsekeepers'  wages,  which 
for  each  man  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 
The  firm  must  also  defray  the  wages  of  coachmen, who  receive 

*  The  dnty  wu  formerly  leried  according  to  thff  number  of  milrt  travelled, 
untliont  reu'ard  tn  thr  number  of  pn^tsenpert.  It  wontd  have  been  well,  when 
the  U«-  «at  Altered,  either  to  have  limitetl  the  tapAbility  ot  accommodalingon 
encli  ronrh  more  pertnnt  than  it  was  liceaved  lo  carry,  or  to  bar*  inereAsod 
thf  ptf  tialiict  fur  a  breach  of  the  atatute.  The  rcvenua  if  now  greaUy  do- 
frauded. 


about  ten  shillings  a  week»  unless  they  driTe  backwards  ajid 
forwards,  and  take  fees  from  two  sets  of  passengers  each  da  \ , 
when  they  get  no  wages.  The  charge  for  washing  the  oooc h<-« 
must  also  be  reckoned.  To  this  long  list  must  be  added  th.> 
heavy  item  of  turnpikes.  Mails  are  exempt  from  turnpike 
tolls,  but  a  tax  is  paid  for  them  to  the  goveminent,  and 
mileage  to  the  contractor  for  the  use  of  the  coach.  T:  •* 
Post-ofiUce  allows  them,  according  to  their  speed  and  t ;  o 
country  through  which  they  travel,  from  4dL  to  6(1  a  ni..i' 
for  caiT}'ine  the  letters ;  in  consideration  of  this,  it  claims 
a  right  to  limit  their  number  of  passengers,  and  reguLiu 
their  speed  and  time  of  starting:  the  guard  u  tiir 
ser^^ant  of  the  Post-office.  Booking-offices  and  book- 
keepers and  advertisements  are  also  to  be  naid  for,  ai 
well  as  way-bills.  One  of  these,  on  whicA  the  ruiiu«* 
and  destination  of  each  passenger  and  the  direction  v*r 
each  parcel  are  inserted,  is  carried  by  the  coachman,  and  de- 
livered as  soon  as  the  coach  stops  to  each  proprietor  nr 
book-keeper,  that  he  may  examine  its  correctness  and  iu.Li,v 
any  requisite  entries.  In  the  country  nothing  is  paid  to  (f.t 
booking-offices,  but  in  London  this  is  not  tne  ca^!:  fii.u) 
3/.  to  4/.  a  (lunar)  month  is  chargjed  when  the  office  l*  a 
mere  shop  for  the  purpose  of  bookmg,  and  does  not  beli..: 
to  any  coachmaster :  if  it  is  the  property  of  a  coach roa^u :. 
he  takes  1«.  for  booking  out  of  the  fare  of  each  pase<rn;:cr 
booked  at  his  offices. 

Some  approximation  to  the  expenses  of  coaching  may  W 
made  from  the  above  statement  The  returns  will  not  «<' 
easily  be  calculated.  They  consist  of  the  fares,  which  nr> 
usually,  for  the  outside  passengers,  at  the  rate  of  from  -:{-: 
to  3(/.  a  mile;  for  the  inside  somewhat  less  than  tMic«  ti..« 
amount :  the  fiires  of  mails  are  usually  higher.  Ver>'  ari*:- 
trary  charges  are  made  for  parcels  according  to  theu*  s  ;> 
and  weight.  These  however  are  not  all  the  profits  an^i.  ^* 
from  stage  coaches :  the  custom  which  they  bring  tu  in  t 
must  be  reckoned  a  large  item,  when  the  proprietor  .« 
the  owner  or  renter  of  an  inn;  and  especially  when  iIk 
coach  '  ends'  at  his  house ;  and  thus,  though  a  coach  xuu\ 
itself  be  worked  at  a  loss,  all  things  considered,  to  sotn**  <•:' 
its  proprietors  at  least  it  may  be  a  remunerating  speculat.i;; 
The  proprietors  at  the  enas  have  obviously  the  gn^«i<i>«: 
chance  of  profit;  for  nearly  every  passenger mu%t  s]ir.<i 
something,  however  small,  at  their  inn.  They  have  hki 
wise  a  greater  advantage  in  porterage,  and  often  get  a  pr<  V 
from  advertising,  printing  way-bills,  and  washing  coaches,  j.. 
of  which  are  managed  by  them :  they  also  get  interest  lor  tU 
money  that  is  earned  by  the  coach,  which  remains  in  tin  .r 
hands  until  the  monthly  division  among  the  proprietorv 

The  fiistest  coaches  now  travelling  are  between — 

London  and  Shrewsbury     .     •  164miles»  in  one  day. 
„        Exeter        ...  171     „  „ 

„        Manchester      .     .  187    „  „ 

London  and  Manchester  (mail)    187    „      19h.    Dm. 
„        Holyhead      (mail)    261     „       26     ii 
„        Liverpool     (mail)    203    t>      20     50 

The  Edinburgh,  the  Loeds,  and  the  Devonport  mails  art 
also  very  rapid. 

Short  stage  coaches,  plying  in  the  neighbourhood  J 
towns,  have  been  nearly  superseded  by  omnibuses. 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1833,  coaches  and  omnibuses  arv 
allowed  to  nly  for  hire  in  the  streets  of  London^ 

The  coaches  which  form  the  trains  upon  rail>roads  mrv  f 
very  different  construction  from  those  lued  on  comcii.  .i 
roads:  they  are  stronger,  larger,  heavier,  and  lower,  ti.- 
wheels  being  of  smaller  diameter:  they  aro  ftsteiici  to- 
gether with  links  of  chain,  and  there  is  attached  u»  i?  <. 
back  and  firont  of  each  a  '  fender,*  acting  on  a  spiral  fcprn:. . 
by  which  concussion  is  prevented  when  the  train  isstopi-^; 
Some  carriages  adopted  on  the  Greenwich  Rail-Road  «t^l  ':• 
to  be  of  an  improved  construction:  they  are  lower  xUa  ; 
those  liitherto  used;  and  as  long  as  they  remain  upon  t.  .* 
rail  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  overtum  them««Te&  tlM>u«,^ 
the  axles  were  to  break,  or  the  wheels  come  oC 

Upon  the  continent,  travelling  in  public  carriagaa  is  t>  t 
so  rapid  or  so  commodious  as  in  England.  The  state  of  th: 
road  is  in  general  such  as  to  preclude  any  ooiisid«salu« 
speed,  and  to  require  great  strengUi  in  the  ooadiea. 

In  France  the  diligences  are  conducted  by  private  speru 
lators,  who  are  obliged  to  use  the  horses  of  the  Fkiate  Royals. 
They  are  clumsy  carriages,  generally  ooDsistiiif  of  tiirt^ 
bodies,  and  are  drawn  by  five  or  six  hones,  usuaUy  driven  '  t 
one  postilion  ftomhis  saddle.  The  firstbody,€aI]0dtba*coaiH. 
formed  like  a  chariot^  contains  three  people;  the  ■sajml. 
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tion  as  etn  be  adopted.  1.  The  mat  northern  distnot,  in- 
eluding  all  the  coal-fields  north  of  the  Trent  2.  The  central 
district,  including  Leicester,  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Shrop- 
shire. 3.  The  western  district,  which  may  be  subdivided 
into  north-western,  including  North  Wales,  and  south- 
western, including  South  Wales  Gloucester,  and  Somer- 
setshire. 

Coal  is  found  in  these  fields  in  strata  of  various  thick- 
ness, altematinsr  with  slate-elay  and  sandstone ;  the  alter- 
nations being  nrequently  and  indefinitely  repeated.  The 
coal-beds,  which  are  of  various  qualities,  are  principally 
distinguished  by  the  proportion  of  bitumen  in  the  coal. 
Three  species  are  enumerated,  in  each  of  which  the  quan- 
tity of  bitumen  has  been  ascertained.  1.  The  caking  coal, 
likewise  distinguished  by  many  other  provincial  names, 
yields  about  forty  per  cent  of  bitumen :  this  is  the  prevail- 
ing kind  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  mines.  2. 
The  cannel  coal,  called  parrot  coal  in  Scotland,  contains 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  bitumen :  this  coal  occurs  in  Lan- 
cashire also.  3.  The  stone  coal,  likewise  known  under  many 
other  names,  contains  little  or  no  bitumen :  this  is  the  ordi- 
nary coal  of  the  Staffordshire  and  Scotch  collieries.  The 
coal  seams,  together  with  their  alternating  strata,  called  the 
coal'tneasurest  usually  lie  on  beds  of  millstone  grit  and 
sliale  (hard  coarse-grained  sandstone  and  slate-clay),  which 
sometimes  exceed  1 20  fathoms  in  thickness.  Under  this 
series  is  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  an  as- 
semblage of  calcareous  strata,  of  variable  thickness,  some- 
times exceeding  900  feet  This  limestone  is  firequently  cha- 
racterized by  caverns*  and  fissures.  Tlie  carboniferous 
limestone  rests  on  a  bed  of  old  red  sandstone,  varying  in 
thickness  from  200  to  2000  feet.  These  four  different  series 
of  strata  are  usually  comprehended  under  the  term  '  coal 
fbrmation.'  Though  in  general  the  coal-measures  lie  above 
tlie  three  beds  just  enumerated,  these  beds  do  not  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  coal  formation ;  for  sometimes  the  coal- 
incasurcs  occur  without  theso  intermediate  scries,  and  re- 
pose immediately  on  the  transition  rock :  such  is  the  case 
in  the  coal-fields  of  Coalbrook  Dale  and  of  Dudley. 

A  c^eneral  resemblance  in  structure  appears  in  all  the 
English  coal-fields,  but  still  with  considerable  local  varie- 
ties. Tlie  phenomena  by  which  dykes  or  faults  are  pro- 
(hiccd  have  sometimes  uplifted  the  strata  on  one  side  of 
the  dyke  many  fathoms  above  those  on  the  other  side,  and 
occasioned  irregularities  extremely  perplexing  to  tho  miner. 
Tliese  dykes  arc  fissures  which  traverse  the  strata,  often 
extending  several  miles,  and  penetrating  generally  to  an 
unknown  depth.  These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  clay, 
with  the  debris  of  the  dislocated  strata,  or  sometimes  by 
basaltic  rocks 

CoAL-Di STRICT  North  of  the  Trent.— This  great  coal 
formation  encircles  the  whole  Penine  chain  on  the  east,  south, 
and  north  ;  not  however  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  but  in 
a  series  of  detached  coal-fields.  1.  The  coal-field  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham.  2.  Some  small  detached  coal- 
fields in  the  North  of  Yorkshire.  3.  The  coal-field  of  South 
Yorkshire,  Nottingham,  and  Derby.  4.  The  coal-field  of 
North  Stafford.  5.  The  South  Lancashire  coal-field.  6. 
The  North  Lancashire  coal-field.  7.  The  Whitehaven 
coal-field. 

I.  The  Coal-field  (if  Northumberland  and  Durham  com- 
mences near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coquet  on  the  north, 
and  extends  nearly  to  the  Tecs  on  the  south.  As  far  as 
Shields  the  sea  is  its  boundary  on  the  east ;  from  that  point 
It  leaves  a  margin  of  a  few  nules  between  it  and  the 
sea,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  west  from  Newcastle. 
Its  greatest  length  is  fifly-eieht  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  twenty-four.  The  coal-measures  of  tliis 
field  rest  on  the  series  of  strata  of  the  millstone  grit  and 
hhalo,  and  are  in  part  under  the  magnesian  limestone,  the 
northernmost  uoint  of  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  The  beas  of  which  this  coal  fbrmation  is  composed 
dip  towards  the  east  and  crop  out  towards  the  west,  so  that 
a  section  of  them  gives  the  idea  of  a  form  of  a  boat  In  con- 
scquencc  of  this  disposition,  the  beds  of  coal  in  some  places 
appear  at  the  snr&ce,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  they 
arc  at  great  depths.  At  Yarrow,  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  uf  the  Tyne,  one  of  the  thickest  beds,  called  the 
High  Main,  is  960  feet  deep,  and  rises  on  all  sides;  the 
dip  of  the  strata  averages  one  inch  in  twenty,  but  this  is 
not  uniform  throughout ;  and  therefore  that  bed  does  not 
rise  to  the  surfkce  at  equal  distances  around  Yarrow.  The 
*  TIm  DerlfBUif  catMBt  u%  la  tldi  llmMtoQe, 


beds  of  the  eoal-measurei  aie  eighty-two  in  number,  and 
consist  of  alternating  beds  of  ooal,  sandstone,  and  s1af>- 
clay;  making  an  agmgate  thickness  of  1620  feet,  «lu<  ii 
varies  however  in  afferent  parts.  The  irregularities  •  t 
the  suribce  do  not  affect  the  dip  or  inclination  of  ti.« 
strata;  so  that  when  a  valley  intervenes,  they  are  found  m 
the  sides  of  the  opposite  hills  at  the  same  levels  as  if  ih«* 
respective  strata  &d  once  been  continuous.  It  is  difTir;. . 
to  determine  the  exact  number  of  beds  of  ooal,  in  roti>c- 
Quence  of  the  different  depths  at  which  the  same  bed  orr tj  r  -, 
tne  numerous  fiiults,  and  the  varying  thickness  of  the  1 « <U 
of  coal  and  other  atrata.  These  strata  occasionally  en  hi  _••* 
and  contract  so  much,  that  it  is  only  by  cxtensi\<*  « ' 
servation  that  Uie  identity  of  the  seams  can  be  ascertaitit  •  i. 
Dr.  Thomson  supposes  the  whole  number  of  beds  of  n»:il  >.i 
this  field  to  be  twenty-five  ;  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phili.;  «* 
atate  that  forty  beds  of  coal  have  been  seen;  a  consideru!  .• 
number  however  of  these  are  very  thin.  The  two  tuv-.t 
important  beds  are  those  distinguished  by  the  nain^s  «  f 
High  Main  and  Low  Main.  The  thickness  of  the  fli^t  i^ 
six  feet,  and  of  the  second  six  foet  six  inches.  The  L^v, 
Main  is  about  sixty  fathoms  below  the  High  Main.  E>l'  t 
other  l>eds  of  coal  occur  between  these :  one  called  Ben»liuni 
is  four  feet  thick,  and  another  called  Coal  Yard  is  1hrv-«* 
feet  thick.  Seven  beds  of  ooal  have  been  observed  ttnd«  r 
the  Low  Main,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  thick nc<  >. 
but  of  an  inkiAox  quality.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  tli«- 
whole  number  of  seams  is  about  fortv-four  feet ;  but  tbert- 
are  eleven  beds  not  workable,  the  thickness  of  some  of  thi-m 
being  only  a  few  inches.  Five  others  amount  together 
to  only  six  feet.  Making  proper  deductions  for  theK>,  it 
may  be  considered  that  tne  available  beds  amount  to  thirty 
feet  in  thickness.  The  different  strata  which  occur  in  the 
G.  Pit,  Wdl's  End  colliei7,  are  given  in  the  Parliaini'i>- 
tary  Report  on  Accidents  in  Mines,  1835.  The  space  w  h.<  h 
it  would  occupy  prevents  our  inserting  this  tabular  %ie\v  t.i 
the  strata. 

The  whole  surface  of  tho  coal-field  is  calculated  by  hi 
Thomson  at  180  square  miles,  on  the  assumption  that  i;« 
length  is  twenty-three  miles,  and  mean  breadth  eight.  1 J . . ; 
according  to  the  latest  geological  maps,  these  dimen^i  i.- 
appear  very  far  below  the  actual  length  and  breadth,  ui.d  i; 
is  i)crhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  estimate  the  area  at  douM.- 
that  number  of  square  miles.  The  greatest  number  .  : 
mines  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne,  and  not  far  from  t  > 
banks.  There  are  several  in  the  northern  part  of  the  fir.i. 
and  many  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Tyne,  about  luiJ 
way  between  Newcastle  and  Durham. 

The  number  of  dykes  or  faults  which  traverse  this  fii!t} 
is  very  considerable.  They  appear  to  run  in  all  direct lou-. 
The  most  remarkable,  called  the  Great  Dyke,  or  90-fatlKiiii 
dyke,  has  received  the  latter  name  because  the  beds  kw 
the  north  side  of  it  have  been  thrown  down  90  fathoms.  1 : « 
direction  is  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  It  enters  the  sea  a  Itttie 
to  the  south  of  Hartley,  or  about  three  miles  north  cit 
Shields,  and  rimning  westward  crosses  the  Tyne  at  l.t  • 
mington,  about  four  miles  west  of  Newcastle  bri^e.  la 
some  places  it  is  only  a  few  inches  wide,  but  in  Munia^>>. 
colhery  it  is  22  yards  wkie,  and  is  filled  with  hard  and  >  :  t 
sandstone.  From  the  southern  side  of  this  dyke  two  o:liei> 
branch  qff,  one  to  the  S.E.  and  the  other  to  the  8.W  Iho 
latter,  called  from  iU  breadth  the  70-yard  dyke,  is  ulv> 
filled  with  hard  and  soft  sandstone.  This  dyke  tntemect^ 
the  upper  or  Beaumont  seam  of  coal,  but  does  not  alter  the 
level  on  either  side.  The  thickness  of  the  aeam  howc^e^ 
decreases,  beginning  at  the  distance  of  15  or  16  yards  fiotu 
the  dyke;  and  the  coal  first  becomes  sooty,  ana  at  lenicih 
assumes  the  appearance  of  eoke.  The  south-eastern  braiu  n 
is  only  20  yards  in  breadth.  Another  dyke,  which  pas«.^ 
through  Coaley  Hill,  about  four  miles  west  of  Newnsilo. 
is  about  24  feet  wide.  It  is  filled  with  basalt  m  detach«"i 
masses,  which  are  coated  with  yellow  ochre ;  a  thin  la\er 
of  indurated  clav  is  interposed  between  the  sides  of  tho 
fissure  and  the  basalt  Tne  upper  seam  of  ooal  u  here 
about  35  feet  from  the  anrfeee,  and  where  it  b  in  contai-c 
with  the  dyke  is  completely  charred.  Another  dyke,  wbi.  Ii 
crosses  the  Tyne  at  Walker,  and  trmverses  the  Walker  a  \ 
liery,  does  not  alter  the  level  of  the  strata,  but  on  eaifa  «jdi 
of  it  the  ooal  is  converted  Into  eoke,  which  on  one  side  m 
some  places  was  found  to  be  18  feet  thick,  and  on  the  opp^i 
site  side  only  about  9  feet  (Conybeare  and  Pbillipa,  p. 
447.)  At  Walbottle  Dean,  54  miles  west  of  Newrastle,  a 
double  vein  of  basalt  crosses  the  ravine  in  a  diagonal  dtrao- 
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tioB,  pftaftin|  UMriy  due  east  and  WMi;  it  underlies  at  an 
angle  of  78  degrees,  and  outs  the  ooal  strata  without 
altering  their  dip,  but  the  seam  of  coal  is  charred.  A 
dyke,  called  the  Cockfield  Dyke,  17  Ibet  wide,  throws  up 
the  ooal-measures  on  the  south  18  feet  The  Low  Main 
coal,  contiguous  to  the  basalt,  is  only  9  inohea  thick,  but 
enlarges  to  6  feet  at  the  distance  of  150  ibet  from  it; 
the  coal  contiguous  to  the  dyke  is  reduced  to  a  cinder. 
The  dykes,  if  not  large,  are  locally  called  troubles,  skpi,  or 
Meh§9.  These  minor  &ults  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
and  are  a  perpetual  source  of  difficulty  and  expense  to  the 
ooal-owner  by  disturbing  the  level  of  the  strata  and  by  the 
disengagement  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  They  are  not 
however  without  their  use,  being  often  filled  with  a  te- 
nacious water-proof  clay,  by  which  numerous  springs  are 
dammed  up  and  brought  to  the  surface.  The  faults  which 
depress  the  strata  have  kept  valuable  seams  within  the 
bafiin,  which  would  otherwise  have  cropped  out  and  have 
been  lost. 

The  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  supplies 
an  enormous  quantity  of  coal.  Besides  being  consumed 
in  its  own  district,  London  depends  nearly  altogether  on  it, 
as  well  as  all  the  southern  coast  counties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cornwall*  It  is  consumed  along  the  eastern  coast, 
including  all  the  eastern  counties  as  fax  west  as  Hull, 
Boston,  Peterborough,  Bedford,  and  Windsor.  Shields, 
Stockton,  Seaham,  and  Sunderland,  are  the  ports  from 
which  the  coal  is  shipped:  the  Tyne  vessels,  being  the 
larger,  are  laden  for  the  London  market ;  those  S  the 
Wear,  which  are  much  smaller,  sail  to  the  small  rivers  and 
harbours  alon^  the  coast,  and  carry  coal  as  far  west  as  Ply- 
mouth. An  mquiry  as  to  the  probable  dmration  of  this 
supply  is  one  of  no  small  interest.  Dr.  Thomson  calculates 
thut  this  coal-field  may  fairly  be  expected  to  yield  coal  for 
I  uuo  yuars,  at  the  annual  con&iimption  of  two  millions  of 
r!)aldrons ;  but  as  we  have  no  data  by  which  to  discover 
how  much  coal  has  been  already  consumed,  we  cannot  tell 
hov?  much  of  these  1000  years  has  already  elapsed.  Be- 
sides this»  Dr.  Thomson  has  taken  the  average  annual  con- 
Mimption  much  too  low  for  the  present  time.  The  coals 
bhipped  from  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  in  1835, 
n mounted  to  4,368,144  tons.  The  quantiW  of  wa&to  cool  is 
catiroated  at  one-third  of  the  whole.  Without  therefore 
taking  into  accouat  the  consumption  of  the  immediate  dis- 
trict, the  annual  quantity  of  coal  taken  from  tho  mines  is 
more  than  6,552,216  tons. 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  in  this  calculation  the 
area  of  the  coal-field  is  very  much  under-estimated,  being  ! 
taken  at  180  souare  miles.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his 
examination  befbre  the  House  of  Commons,  limits  the  pe- 
riod of  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  to  about 
4U0  years.  Mr.  Baily,  in  his  Survey  of  Durham,  states  the 
period  fbr  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  to  be  about  200  years 
nence.  Some  proprietors  of  the  coal-mines,  when  examined 
before  the  House  ofCommons,in  1830,  extended  the  period 
of  exhaustion  to  1727  years.  They  assumed  that  there  are 
837  square  miles  of  cod  strata  in  this  field,  and  that  only 
1 05  miles  had  been  worked  out.  The  small  coal  taken  out 
of  the  pits  is  not  considered  worth  shipment ;  large  quan- 
tities of  it  are  therefore  often  piled  up  near  the  mouths  of  the 
its.  These  masses  of  coal  are  frequently  set  on  fire,  and 
u)  n  for  several  years.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  two  of  these 
immense  firee  which  were  burning  in  1814.  About  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Newcastle  ana  three  miles  off  the  road 
from  Berwick,  on  the  left  hand,  'one  has  been  burning  these 
ci^ht  years.  The  heap  of  coal  is  said  to  cover  twelve  acres. 
Tlie  other,  on  the  right  hand,  is  nearer  the  road  and  there- 
fore appears  more  brieht :  it  has  been  burning  these  three 
or  four  years  (1814).  Of  late  years  many  more  manu- 
factories have  been  established  in  this  district,  by  which  a 
great  quantity  of  the  small  coal  is  consumed. 

Besides  this  coal-field  there  is  another  coal  fbrmation 
in  the  northern  counties,  which  is  minutely  described  by 
Dr.  Thomson  in  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,'  November, 
1 AI4,  under  the  name  of  the  Independent  Coal  Formation. 
This  tract  terminates  westward  at  Cross  Fell,  in  Cumber- 
land, is  supposed  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Durham,  and  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  that  part  of  Northumberland  east  of 
the  Cheviots,  exclusive  of  the  coal-field  already  de- 
scribed. The  different  strata  of  this  coal  formation 
amount  to  about  147.  The  coal-measures  here  differ 
frcm  those  we  have  just  noticed,  in  having  limestone 
af   well  as  sandstone  and  slate-clay  alternating  with  the 
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beds  of  eoal ;  the  coal  worked  in  this  formation  is  slate* 
coal,  and  is  considered  inferior  in  qualitv  to  the  Newcastle 
ooal.  There  are  several  collieries,  but  the  coal  is  only  em- 
ployed for  home  consumption.  The  lowest  bed  of  these 
measures  crops  out  near  Cross  Fell.  The  coal  of  which  it 
is  composed,  provincially  called  crow-coal,  falls  into  powder 
whenexnosed  to  the  air,  and  cannot  be  burnt  by  itself.  The 
poorer  class  make  it  up  into  balls  with  clay,  and  use  it  for 
rbeL  This  bed  is  387  fathoms  below  the  lowest  of  the 
Newcastle  beds.  (Ann,  qfPhiL,  vol  iv.)  There  are  nume- 
rous lead  mines  in  this  tract. 

2,  Detached  Coal' fields  in  the  North  qfVorkshire.—Theae 
are  very  limited  in  extent,  being  small  insulated  coal  ba- 
sins, lying  in  hollows  in  the  gritstone.  They  occur  near 
Middleham,  Leybume,  Thorpefell,  near  Bumsell,  and  as  far 
west  as  Kettlewell.  The  seam  is  seldom  more  than  twenty 
inches  thick.  At  Thedswell  Moor  the  lowest  seam  is  one 
yard,  but  the  stratimi  diminishes  and  vanishes  at  the  edges. 
Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips  doubt  whether  these  l^ds 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  thin  coal  seams  subordinate 
to  the  millstone  grit  series  rather  than  to  the  principal  coal- 
measures. 

Coal  is  wrought  in  some  parts  of  the  great  carboniferous 
chain  extending  from  Penigent  to  Kirkby  Stephen.  Here 
the  great '  Craven  fault '  occurs,  described  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  (*On  the  Carboniferous  Chain  from  renigent  to 
Kirkby  Stephen,'  Geol,  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  series  2)  as  ranging 
along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  central  chain  with  the 
skirts  of  the  Cumbrian  system,  passing  along  the  south 
flank  of  Casterton  Low  Fell,  up  Barbondale,  thence  across 
the  valley  of  Dent  through  the  upner  part  of  the  valley  of 
Sedbergh,  and  along  the  flanks  of  Bowe  Fell,  and  Wildboar 
Fell,  to  the  ridge  which  flanks  Ravenstone  Dale.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  line  there  are  enormous  and  most 
complex  dislocations,  which  affect  the  strata  of  the  coal  for- 
mation and  produce  other  phenomena.  Only  one  of  the 
coal  strata  in  the  bwest  part  of  the  coal-measures  is  suf- 
ficiently valuable  to  be  worked ;  it  varies  from  eighteen 
inches  to  nearly  four  feet  in  thickness.  At  Turna  Fell, 
near  Hawes,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  Tan  Hill,  near  tho 
highest  part  of  the  road  from  Brough  to  Argengorthdulc, 
this  coal  is  extensively  worked,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
The  same  seam  is  found  near  Kirkby  Stephen.  Hori- 
zontal drifts  have  been  carried  into  this  bed  near  tho  top 
of  Penigent,  of  Whernside,  and  of  Great  Colm ;  but  in 
these  parts  it  is  of  bad  quality  and  not  fit  for  domestic  use. 
being  mixed  with  ferruginous  and  pyritous  shale.  This 
coal  varies  in  thickness  from  a  mere  trace  to  two  feet.  It 
was  once  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  south  side  of  the 
valley  of  Dent,  by  means  of  horizontal  drifts  under  Great 
Colm.  It  was  omy  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  but  said  to 
be  of  so  good  a  quaUty  as  to  be  in  great  request  About  70 
or  80  years  ago  it  was  sent  on  pack-horses  from  this  place 
as  far  as  Kendd,  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths'  forges,  &c 
Kendal  has  long  been  supplied  with  fiiel  from  the  Lan 
cashire  coal-fields;  but  this  fact,  of  comparatively  so  recent 
a  date,  strongly  illustrates  the  astonishing  progress  we  have 
made  in  our  modes  of  internal  communication. 

At  the  Barbon  coal-pit  in  Westmoreland,  a  coal-bed  of 
this  series  is  hkewise  wrought ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  how- 
ever so  impure  as  to  be  ui&t  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  is 
chiefly  consumed  in  lime- works.  The  following  is  a  section 
of  the  strata  as  occurring  in  the  Barbon  colliery  :— 

leet    in. 

1  Alluvial  soQ  .  .  .  .     53    6 

2  Plate  (calcareous  shale)     .  .  .16 

3  Limestone,  the  4th  or  Mosdale  Moor  lima^l  ^j    o 

stone  of  the  great  section  •              1 

4  GriUtono              .             .  •  .     27     0 

5  Alternations  of  shale  and  gritstone  «     12    0 

6  Shale       .             .             .  .  •     30     0 

7  Crow  limestone    •            •  •  ,20 

8  Plate  with  a  3-inch  crow-coal  .  .16 

9  Gritstone              .            .  .  .     27    0 
10  Coal         .            •            ,  ,  «       1     2 

The  strata  of  the  coal  are  in  general  much  less  regularly 
continuous  than  the  strata  of  limestone.  This  however  is 
not  always  the  case.  Some  of  the  thin  bands  of  coal  here 
appear  to  continue  with  astonishing  regularity.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  quoted  from  Professor  Sedgwick.  *At 
Cross  Pits,  in  the  valley  of  Dent,  the  coal  seam  under  the 
1 2-fathom  limestone  is  divided,  by  a  band  of  clay  half  an  inch 
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thick*  into  two  parts, "with  distinct  mineral  characters ;  and 
Uie  same  coal  seam,  with  exactly  the  same  subdivisions,  has 
been  found  in  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  measured  in  a 
straight  line.  This  seems  to  prove  that  a  bed  not  more 
than  a  fraction  of  an  inch  thick  was  originally  continuous 
throughout  an  area  probably  several  miles  in  diameter.' 
(G€oL  Trans,  vol  iv.  sec.  2,  p.  101.) 

3.  Coal-field  of  South  Yorkshire,  Nottingham,  and  Derbu- 
shire. — This  extensive  field,  which  in  character  is  closely 
allied  to  that  of  Newcastle,  is  considered  by  some  geologists 
as  a  re-emergence  of  the  same  strata  from  beneath  the 
covering  of  magnesian  limestone  under  which  it  is  con- 
cealed through  the  intervening  space.  This  coal-field 
occupies  an  area  extending  north  and  south  A*om  a  little  to 
the  N.E.  of  Leeds  nearly  to  Derby,  a  distance  of  more 
than  sixty-five  miles;  its  greatest  width,  23  miles,  is  on  the 
nor  til,  reaching  nearly  as  far  as  Halifax  to  the  west.  On 
the  south  it  extends  towards  the  east  to  Nottingham,  and 
is  here  about  12  miles  wide ;  but  in  some  parts  it  is  much 
narrower.  The  strata  of  these  coal-measures  ranse  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Northumberland  coal-field,  from 
north  to  south,  dip  to  the  east  and  rise  to  the  west  and 
N.W.,  in  which  directions  the  lowest  measures  at  len^h 
crop  out  ai^ainst  the  rocks  of  the  millstone-grit  series, 
which  constitute  tlie  higher  ridges  of  the  Penine  chain. 
Tlie  strata  of  this  coal  formation  are  very  numerous.  There 
are  twenty  beds  of  gritstone  at  the  least,  some  of  great 
thickness.  Most  of  these  beds  consist  of  grains  of  semi- 
transparent  silex  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement;  the 
lowest  of  these  beds  is  termed  the  millstone  grit,  beneath 
which  no  workable  coal  is  found.  Besides  these  gritstone 
beds  there  are  numerous  strata  of  shale  (slate-clay),  bind 
(indurated  loam),  and  clunch  (indurated  clay),  alternating 
with  several  beds  of  coal  of  diflferent  thickness  and  value. 
A  hard  argUlaceous  rock  called  crow-stone  forms  in  some 
places  the  floor  of  the  coal  beds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  clunch  still  more  highly  inaurated.  The 
numerous  faults  in  this  coal-field  render  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  the  exact  number  and  order  of  the  coal 
bi*(ls.  Mr.  Bakewell  (p.  384)  states  their  number  at  thirty, 
varying  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet,  and  the  total  thick- 
ness of  coal  at  twenty-six  yards.  This  however  he  con- 
siders as  only  an  approximation.  Tliree  varieties  of  coal 
occur  in  these  measures :  hard,  or  stone,  which  bums  to  a 
white  ash ;  soft,  or  bright,  which  burns  to  a  white  ash  ; 
diking^  or  crozling,  which  usually  burns  to  a  red  ash.  The 
first  is  esteemed  the  best,  and  is  in  much  greater  de- 
mand than  the  others.  The  thickest  bed  is  worked  near 
Bamsby.  In  a  pit  near  Middleton,  the  property  of  the 
Reverend  Ralph  Henry  Brambling,  three  seams  are  being 
worked ;  one  at  the  depth  of  about  forty  to  teventy  yards 
from  the  surface,  another  thirty-eight  yards  lower,  and  the 
deepest  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  yards  deeper, 
making  the  whole  depth  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  yards.  The  upper  seam  is  about  two 
feet  eight  inches  thick,  the  middle  seam  from  two  feet  ten 
inches  to  three  feet  four  inches,  and  the  lower  one  from 
four  feet  six  inches  to  five  feet. 

The  strata  of  this  field,  according  to  Mr.  Farev,  are  tra- 
versed by  an  immense  fault  commencing  from  Allestry,  in 
the  south,  and  running  in  a  zigzag  direction  through  the 
south  and  east  part  of  the  field ;  the  rise  of  the  strata  is 
said  to  be  much  more  rapid  on  the  western  than  the  eastern 
side  of  the  fault.  Besides  this  great  fault  there  are  many 
others  which  traverse  the  field  in  various  directions,  and 
create  an  inextricable  confusion  by  the  rise  and  fiill  of  the 
difierent  strata,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  trace 
distinctly  the  continuation  of  each  bed.  This  coal-field 
supplies  the  coal  for  the  important  manufactures  which 
surround  it,  and  also,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  the 
midland  counties  south  and  east  of  Derbyshire. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  the  coal-field  already  described, 
coal  has  been  fbund  in  two  places  about  half  way  between 
Ashhome  and  Derby,  but  it  has  not  been  worked. 

4.  Coal-fields  qf  North  StaJML-^There  are  two  detached 
ooal-fields :  the  one  situated  on  the  N.E.  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  distinguished  as  the  Pottery  coal-field ;  the 
other  at  Cheadle,  to  the  east  of  the  first.  The  form  of  the 
Pottery  coal-field  is  triangular.  Its  vertex  is  near  Con- 
gleton,  fi-om  which  point  the  sides  diverge  to  the  S.S.E. 
and  S.S.W.,  running  in  each  direction  about  ten  miles ; 
the  base  is  estimated  at  about  seven  miles :  Newcastle  is 


nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  base.  The  strata  dip  from  tho 
two  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  area.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  inclination  westward  is  estimated  at  one  foot  in  four ; 
on  the  other  side  it  is  still  more  rapid.  Between  Bun-lcm 
and  its  eastern  limit,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coal-field, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  thirty-two  beds  of 
coal  of  various  thickness,  generally  from  about  three  to  ten 
fbet  each ;  but  the  strata  are  in  general  much  dislocated  iii 
this  field. 

In  the  principal  mines  in  this  district  coal  is  found  at 
various  depths,  fh>m  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards  and  more ; 
there  has  been  a  mine  worked  at  the  depUi  of  more  than 
four  hundred  yards.  Some  seams  only  twenty  inches  Xhirk 
have  occasionallv  been  worked,  but  they  are  seldom  work<<i 
under  three  or  tour  feet  thickness. 

The  Cheadle  ^oal-ficld  is  an  insulated  basin  surrouiidcfi 
by  and  reposing  upon  millstone  grit ;  it  is  about  five  vciUs 
long  and  three  miles  broad,  and  ii  of  little  importance. 

5.  ne  Manchester  or  South- Lancashire  Coal-field  is  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  South  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  by  the 
range  of  lofty  hills  extending  fVom  near  Col ne  to  Blacks Tr^ne 
Edge,  and  thence  to  Ax  Edge  in  Derbyshire.  It  commenrr^ 
near  the  western  side  of  this  range  m  the  north-west  of 
Derbyshire,  and  continues  thence  to  the  south-western  pirt 
of  Lancashire,  forming  an  area  somewhat  in  the  sliape  of  a 
crescent,  having  Manchester  nearly  in  the  centre.  Tl.»* 
chord  or  span  between  the  opposite  horns  is  about  foriy 
miles.  It  runs  nearly  due  north  from  Macclesfield  to  a 
few  miles  beyond  Rochdale,  a  distance  of  thirty  mi1e< ; 
the  part  between  Macclesfield  and  Mancliester  is  howev*.*r 
very  narrow,  being  in  some  places  not  two  miles  in  width. 
From  Rochdale  it  extends  westward  to  Bolton  and  ChorW> , 
south-west  to  Leigh  and  Prescot,  north-west  to  Prc^^■K, 
and  north  to  Colne.  Viewing  it  as  a  whole,  the  stra  .i 
rise  towards  the  exterior  edge  of  this  crescent -shai)c<l 
coal-field,  along  which  the  strata  of  millstone  grit,  m* 
which  they  repose,  crop  out  from  beneath  them,  ami  d.^i 
towards  its  inner  edge,  where  thev  are  covered  by  the  ^u 
perior  strata  of  the  newer  sanostone  formation,  whith 
contain  occasionally  beds  of  calcareo-magnesian  conglo- 
merate. Great  disturbances  have  however  interru pt ed  t  i  •  c 
regularity  of  this  arrangement,  and  caused  divisions  cf 
the  coal-measures  which  render  it  difficult  to  trace  out  tL«: 
exact  dimensions  of  the  field.  At  Disley,  in  Cheshire,  it 
'  bifurcates*  into  two  branches,  having  an  intermediate  rid;:e 
or  'saddle  of  millstone  grit,  the  eastern  branch  form  in;*  a 
trough,  of  which  the  strata  crop  out  on  both  sides  against 
the  millstone  grit.*  This  part  of  the  field  is  a  long  narr<  vi 
strip  joined  to  the  main  field  at  Disley,  and  extendin.: 
thence  southwards  fifteen  miles  to  near  Mearbrooke  \u 
Staffordshire.  The  strata  of  the  western  branch  of  ih[^ 
bifurcation,  extending  from  Disley  to  Macclesfield,  dip  a^^iai 
to  the  west,  but  not  at  so  great  an  angle  as  they  rose,  ox 
the  east  side  of  the  intermediate  ridge.  In  other  parts  1 1 
the  coal-field  great  faults  occur,  but  it  has  not  been  si*!!,  • 
ciently  investigated  by  the  geologist  for  them  to  be  <h%- 
tinctly  traced.  Mr.  Bakewell  has  investigated  a  small  | «"- 
tion,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  coal-field  of  Brad fuiii. 
the  result  of  his  obscr\'ations  is  found  in  the  second  \o. 
lume  of  the  Geological  Transactions,  This  tract  is  ratl^r 
more  than  two  miles  long,  and  little  more  than  one  xnuv 
and  n  firlong  wide.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Metllork,  a 
slion  ilistance  E.S.E.  of  Manchester.  It  is  surrounded  in 
every  side,  except  the  east,  by  tlie  red  sandstone  which  pre\  ai  N 
in  the  environs  of  Manchester.  Beds  of  Umestone  pass  under 
this,  and  overlay  the  coal-measures,  in  which  tberif  are 
several  beds  of  coal  rising  to  the  north,  under  an  angle  of 
30°.  One  of  these,  near  the  centre  of  the  field,  is  four  U^-i 
in  thickness.  To  the  north  of  these  inclined  beds  there  i^ 
a  considerable  disturbance,  and  the  direction  of  the  bed>» 
becomes  suddenly  vertical.  One  of  tlie  vertical  bed«,  u^ 
gether  with  its  accompanying  strata,  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  four-feet  coal  above  mentioned,  that  there  i> 
no  doubt  of  their  identity,  and  that  the  vertical  stratum 
was,  before  the  dislocation  which  severed  them  took  plaix\ 
a  continuation  of  the  first  With  these  vertical  beds  ii.e 
coal-measures  terminate:  on  the  north  an  inter\'al  of  the 
red  sandstone  succeeds  for  about  1400  yards,  when  rival- 
beds  again  appear,  rising  as  before  towards  the  north.  Ai* 
this  indicates  considerable  faults  and  subsidences,  w hi'  u 
however  cannot  be  accurately  traced  at  present  The  ci ;  I 
from  the  Lancasliire  field  supplies  Manchester,  LiveqK> -u 
and  the  surrounding  district. 
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There  is  a  ^eat  fault  near  Bilston,  which  causes  the  dip 
of  the  strata  to  be  reversed,  the  beds  on  the  south  side 
dipping  south,  and  on  the  north  side  dipping  north :  this 
is  nowever  an  unusual  circumstance. 

Dr.  Buckland  has  observed  indications  of  coal  near  the 
Lirkey  Hill,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  coal«field. 

Western  Coal  Districts.— The  coal-fields  of  this  divi- 
sion are  disposed  around  the  transition  district  of  North  and 
South  Wales.  The  north-western  district  includes  the 
coal-fields  of  Anglesev  and  FlinUhire,  the  western  those  of 
Shropshire,  the  south-western  those  of  South  Wales,  of 
South  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  and  of  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

1.  Isle  of  Anglesey, — ^At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles 
from  the  Menai  Straits,  and  running  nearly  parallel  to  them, 
a  remarkable  valley  stretches  across  the  whole  island.  This 
valley  opens  on  the  north  into  Red  Wharf  Bay,  and  on  the 
south  into  the  nstuary  of  Maltraeth ;  it  is  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  parallel  bands  of  carboniferous  limestone,  in  the 
depression  between  which  coal  has  been  found,  and  it  is 
thought  probable  that  the  coal-measures  may  extend  through 
the  whole  line.  Coal  has  been  worked  near  the  Maltraeth 
»stuary ;  and  a  few  years  since  shafts  were  sunk  in  the 
neighboiurhood  of  Trefilaeth.  Successful  trials  have  like- 
wise been  made  at  Pentreberen,  about  five  miles  north-east 
of  the  former  pits :  the  beds  are  said  to  be  of  a  tolerable 
thickness,  and  the  coals  of  a  good  ouality. 

2.  Flintshire, — The  coal-field  of  this  county  extends  north 
and  south  from  Llanassa,  near  the  western  cape  of  the  an- 
tuary  of  the  Dee,  to  near  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  forming 
an  exterior  belt  co-extensive  with  the  range  of  the  moun- 
tain line  from  the  north  of  the  Clwyd.  Where  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  is  partially  interrupted  by  the  mountain  of 
Selattyn  tlie  coal  shales  rest  immediately  on  the  transition 
slate,  of  which  tlmt  mountain  is  composed.  (Conybeare  and 
Phillips,  p,  419.)  The  greatest  length  of  the  district  in 
which  the  coal-measures  are  found  is  about  thirty  miles, 
but  it  must  by  no  means  be  understood  that  coal  is  worked 
throughout.  At  Oswestry  there  is  a  very  small  detached 
piece,  not  more  than  three  miles  long  and  halfa  mile  broad; 
there  is  then  an  interval  of  some  miles.  Near  Chirk 
another  coal  tract  commences,  and  runs  north  for  about 
five  miles  :  then  another  interval  occurs ;  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Wrexham  the  principal  portion  begins,  and  thence 
extends  to  the  coast  and  forms  a  narrow  belt  along  it  to  the 
termination  at  the  west  cape  of  the  Dee.  The  beds  dip 
fix)m  one  yard  in  four  to  two  in  three,  sink  beneath  the 
SDstuary  of  the  Dee,  re-appear  on  its  opposite  side,  and  finally 
sink  beneath  the  strata  of  the  newer  red  sandstone.  This 
position  of  the  coal-measures  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  beds  of  the  Lancashire  coal- 
field. The  coal  formation  here  commences  with  the  same 
strata  as  those  of  Derbyshire.  The  beds  of  coal  vary  in 
thickness  from  three  quarters  of  a  yard  to  five  yards.  In 
the  Batrj^alt  mines  three  seams  are  worked,  varying  from 
three  feet  and  a  half  to  seven  feet.  Common,  cannel,  and 
peacock  coal  are  found. 

3.  The  Coalbrook Dale  Coal-field  rests  on  transition  rock: 
it  extends  from  Wombrid«i:e,  in  the  parallel  of  Wellington, 
to  Coal  Port,  on  the  Severn,  a  length  of  about  six  miles; 
its  {greatest  breadth  is  about  two  miles.  The  coal-measures 
are  composed  of  the  usual  alternating  strata,  which  occur 
without  much  regularity,  except  that  each  bed  of  coal  is 
always  immwliately  covered  by  indurated  or  slaty  clay,  and 
not  by  sandstone.  The  strata  are  eighty-six  in  number. 
In  Madely  colliery  a  shaft  is  sunk  729  feet  through  all  the 
beds.  The  first  coal  seam,  which  occurs  at  the  depth  of 
102  feet,  is  very  sulphureous,  and  not  more  than  four 
inches  thick ;  nine  other  beds  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
rather  thicker,  occur  between  this  and  the  depth  of  396 
feet.  This  coal  is  called  *  stinking  coal,'  and  is  only  em- 
ployed in  the  burning  of  lime.  The  first  scam  of  coal 
thai  is  worked  is  496  feet  deep  and  five  feet  thick.  Two 
other  beds  of  coal  occur,  one  ten  inches  and  the  other 
three  feet  thick,  l)efore  the  bod  of  *  big  fiinl*  &andstone. 
which  is  found  at  the  depth  of  576  feet :  nine  beds  of  coal 
occur,  of  the  a'^trrej^ate  thickness  of  16  feet,  between  the 
•great  Mint'  and  the  *  littlo  Hint*  bed  (an  interval  of  lOU 
feet).  Beneath  the  '  little  fiint*  and  the  lowest  bed  of  the 
whole  formation*  there  is  a  sulphureous  eight-inch  coal. 
This  account  of  the  strata  refers  more  particularly  to  the 
Maddy  coHiery.     The  coal  of  ihis  field  is  usually  a  mixture 

'4-coal  and  pitch-coal. 
t  of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  fl«ld  there  are  a  few  de- 


tached, narrow,  and  broken  eoel-fiolds  in  tlie  |»lain  ^f 
Shrewsbury,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Wrekin. 

Several  small  ooal-fields  occur  in  the  Brown  Clcelli!! 
and  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  which  rise  a  few  miles  ^  l". 
of  the  Coalbrook  Dale-field;  the  latter  hill  is  about  l.ur 
miles  seuth  of  the  former.  The  coals  in  the  Brown  Ci< 
Hill  only  lie  in  thin  strata,  while  the  principal  stratum  in  \W'. 
Titterstone  Clee  Hill  is  six  feet  thick.  Tlie  coal-fiehU  .  > 
the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill  are  represented  as  mix  detach*  1 
portions,  or  separate  basins  cut  asunder  and  renderiHl  ir.  «^ 
gular  by  a  vast  basaltic  dyke,  more  than  lOU  yard*  v\i  U. 
which  intersects  the  hill.  These  coal-meahures  are  uv  n* 
interesting  to  the  geologist  than  the  miner. 

On  the  east  of  these  hills,  and  between  them  and  I'.r 
Severn,  a  coal-field  extends  from  Dense  Hill  and  Billinv'^h  > 
on  the  north,  to  the  borders  of  Shropithire  and  Wurct-*.  r- 
shire  on  the  south,  a  length  of  about  eiuht  miles,  coal  Ih  .^^ 
worked  in  several  points  along  this  line.  Coal  i^  ;i.- . 
worked  near  Over  Arley,  on  the  Severn,  adjoinin;^  :i 
tract  on  the  west.  Only  a  few  miles  from  the  Billin-  i'  v 
coal-field  at  Pensex,  near  the  foot  of  the  Abberley  liil.^.  i- 
*  a  small  patch  (rather  than  field)  of  coal-nietti*urc-».'  .i  . : 
another  similar  piece  about  three  miles  to  the  we»t. 

Thb  South-Wbstebn  Coal  District  cumprehfruls  ;• 
several  coal-fields  near  the  oistuary  of  the  Severn  and  t. 
Bristol  Channel, including  parts  of  the  adjaccut  couu..l    • 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  Monmouth, and  Glamorgan.  T).c  •. 
rious  coal-fields  distributed  over  this  district  arc  ajpart-  • 
insulated,  yet  they  have  several  points  of  conncdiou.   *  J 
all  rest  on  one  common  base  of  old  rod  sand^tonc  ;  tl.'  *  .  . 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  similar  airency.  ai.d  .n  »  . 
same   era,    to  have  been  subject  ut  a  later  piiioil  i.i  •  > 
same  revolutions,  and  la.stly  to  ha\e  been  cuvere«l  \  ;«i 
by  similar  overlying  deposits.*   {Goal.  TiatiH,,  vol.  i..  :.ii . 
ries.)      Messrs.  Buckland  and  Con>biare  have  f4»»ii.il 
the  several  basins  in  the  coal  foimatmn  ure  divuU*!  )>'   .. 
(which  they  term  *  anticlinal')  formed  by  t ho  :•;»•;..;  - 
the  strata  or  meetings  at  the  surface  of  t]ieir\ertiral  a. 
on  each  side  of  which  the  strata  dip  in  oppo.Mtedirc(  ti-<i. 


Tlie  coal-measures  arc  thus  surrounded  by  exterior  I  m  ^ 
of  mountain  hmestone  and  old  red  sandstone,  in  tlu*  m.. 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  subjacent  beds.    This  di5tncl  iiu  u  • 
three  principal  coal    basins,  toirether  with  some   •-""     - 
ones,  adjacent  to  and  clo.sely  connected  with  the  l>»..  1  -: 
First,  the  South  Welsh  coal  basin;  second,  that  of  S  .. 
Gloucester  and  Somerset ;  third,  that  of  the  ForeM  -  f  T. 
I.   The  Coiil-fleld  qf  South  fJalcft  is  upwards  of  !<  «<  ; 
in  length,  and  the  averatjo  breadth  in  the  counties  of  '  i    . 
mouth,  Glamorgan,   Caermarthen,   and    part    of    H'»- 
is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles ;  it  becomes  mui  li 
rower  in  Pembrokeshire,  being  there  only  from  tlir- . 
five  miles.    This  area  extends  fnmi  Ponljix^ol  on  tl  «•  »   < 
to  St.  Bride's  Bay  on  the  west,  and  funuh  a  vn.*l  I  ;i    i.    ' 
limestone,  in  which  all  the  strata  of  coal  and  iron^tt  n.   :  - 
deposited.    Tlie  deepest  part  of  the  basin  i-,  between  N 
and  Llanelly:   from  a  line  ranging  nearly  east  ar.il  i*   • 
through  Neath,  all  the  strata  ri.>e  on  the  south  towni.l*   . 
south,  and  on  the  north  towards  the   north,  croppir.-  • 
at  the  edges.    The  limestone  crops  out  at  the  %uri ».  v 
round  the  coal,  except  where  its  continuity  is  intern  i  . 
by  Swan.^ea  and  Caermarthen  Bays.     The  depths   ir 
the  siu-face  to  the  various  strata  depend  upon  Wal  <^.:  .. 
tions.    The  umior  coal  seam  dooh  not  extend  a  mile  vi 
north  or  south  beyond  Neath,  and  not  many  mik"*  iv 
oast  or  west  direction,  and  its  utmost  depth'is  not  u- 
liftyor  sixty  fathoms ;  the  next  stratum  of  coal  aud  ti    - 
likewise   beneath,  being   deeper,    crop   out   at        pr«^'  r 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  so  of  the  rest  in  proporti.M   : 
their  depth.    The  lowest  bed  is  TUO  fatlioms  deep  a:  t 

*'SonielLmrttheM'liaesrullowlliPtT»ii«ort1itchAiiiforb«U«r/Cf   I   .*  - 

times  ihey  tuc  to  be  Uaceti  almg  the  c«jur»e  of  \ alleys  (Jip.  S):  tAe  hil'« .  •  • 

latter  caae  being  form«a  nut  by  the  aaddles  of  lit*  ttntla,  bfUhflbmtmr  ^ 
fomntM  cutttBf  thronKh  them.* 
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oratM,  tnd  bU  th*  prineiptl  stfata  lie  from  500  fbthotns 
deep  to  this  depth.  But  this  diAtriot  is  hiteraected  by  deep 
TmUeyis  which  generally  run  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
intersecting  the  coal.  By  driving  letels  in  the  hills,  the 
beds  of  ooal  are  found  without  the  labour  and  expense  of 
sinking  shafts ;  there  are  also  many  pits  in  the  low  valleys. 
(Martin,  PMl.  Tram,  for  1806.)  This  basin  contains 
twelTe  beds  of  coal,  iVom  3  to  9  feet  thick,  making  an 
aggregata  of  70^  feet ;  and  there  are  eleven  more,  urom 
18  inches  to  3  feet,  together  equal  to  24}  feet;  the 
whole  thiokness  is  therefore  95  feet  A  niunberof  smaller 
seams  Ukewise  occur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  basin, 
from  Pontypool  to  Caermarthen  Bay,  the  coal  is  princi- 
pally of  a  bittuninous  nature;  on  the  north-east  it  is  a 
coking  coal ;  on  the  north-west,  stone  coal*  Qreat  faults 
ocettr  in  this  field,  which  traverse  it  generally  in  a  north 
and  south  direction,  and  throw  the  strata  out  of  their  level 
40»  60,  60,  or  100  fkthoms.  These  dislocations  are  not  often 
shown  on  the  surihce.  A  principal  ikult  occurs  at  Crib- 
bath,  where  the  strata  of  limestone  stand  erect :  another 
of  eonsiderable  magnitude  lies  between  Ystradvellte  and 
Pcnderryn.  These  dykes  are  usuklly  filled  with  clay,  but 
one  of  some  magnitude  has  been  observed  near  Swansea, 
which  is  many  fathoms  wide,  and  filled  with  fragments  of 
the  disrupted  strata,  the  level  of  which  differs  by  more  than 
240  feet.  The  rich  ironstone  of  this  basin  supplies  ex- 
tensive iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  principal 
beds  of  ironstone  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coal-mea- 
^fiores;  the  most  valuable  bed  is  found  beneath  the  lowest 
coal.  The  strata  of  this  coal  formation  dip  much  more 
rapidly  on  the  south  than  on  the  north ;  on  the  south  they 
make  an  angle  of  45'*  with  the  horizon,  and  on  the  north 
dipping  only  10^.  The  coal  fh)m  the  South  Wales  basin 
supplies  the  whole  of  Wales  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  nOTthem  counties,  the  whole  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
western  half  of  Devonshire. 

2.  SoirfAGfoMCMtoran£fSomtfr*ff*J?(Mtn.— This  basin  occu- 
pies an  irregular  triangular  space,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Mendip  Hills,  which  are  a  high  range  of  mountain 
limestone  resting  on  an  arch  of  old  red  sandstone.  The 
vertex  of  the  triangle  is  on  the  north,  at  the  village  of  Tort- 
worth  in  Gloucestershire :  the  western  side  from  the  Men- 
dips  to  the  vertex  is  formed  by  three  insulated  masses  of 
high  land,  separated  by  narrow  mtervals,  the  widest  of  which 
is  less  than  three  miles.  Near Tortworth  the  range  extending 
from  Almondsbury  is  deflected  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  this 
may  be  considered  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  basin ;  it 
may  also  be  traced  through  Wickwar  to  Sodbury.  The  south- 
eastern limit,  from  Sodbury  to  near  Mells,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mendips,  is  mostly  concealed  by  overlying 
deposits.  Partial  denudations  occur  at  Lansdown,  near 
Wick  Rock,  where  the  limestone  can  be  traced  in  the  val- 
lejs  dipping  towards  the  centre  of  the  coal  basin.  From 
Lansdown  to  the  Mendips  the  continuity  of  the  basin  can 
be  well  ascertained,  the  coal-measures  being  uncovered  in 
some  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  principal  collieries  are  situ- 
ated. In  other  places  shafts  have  been  sunk  through  the 
overlying  horizontal  deposits,  beneath  which  the  coal  is 
worked.  The  greatest  length  of  this  area  is  25  miles :  the 
width,  from  the  collieries  near  Bath  to  those  of  Bedminster 
near  Bristol  on  the  west,  is  about  1 1  miles.  In  this  district 
there  is  much  local  irregularity,  and  the  stratification  of 
the  coal-measures  is  so  deranged  that  they  have  very  different 
and  varying  levels.  In  some  parts  the  beds  are  denuded, 
in  others  concealed  by  the  more  recent  horizontal  deposits, 
and  thus  the  whole  basin  is  divided  into  several  detached 
co^-Belds. 

The  uncovered  areas  are  distinguished  by  Messrs.  Buck- 
land  and  Conybeare  ('Observations  on  the  South-west  Coal 
District  of  England,*  GeoL  Trans.,  1st  vol.,  2nd  series) 
into  the  northern,  the  central,  the  southern,  the  eastern, 
and  the  western  coal-tracts.  The  northern  is  the  most 
extensive  and  elevated  :  its  greatest  length,  from  the 
vertex  of  the  basin  near  Tortworth  to  the  village  of 
Bfislington  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon  near  Bristol, 
is  1 2  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
nearly  four  miles.  The  collieries  of  Iron  Acton,  Sod- 
bury, and  Kingswood,  are  in  this  coal-tract  Along  the 
nortbem  limits  of  the  basin,  from  Sodbury  to  Cromehall 
mad  Titherington,  the  coal-measures  are  exposed  in  imme- 
diate eontaet  with  tlM  limestone ;  on  the  western,  southern, 
and  ereat  part  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  tract  they  are 
flkiited  by  kOk  ef  rod  tatd  .tapped  by  lias*     At  Puekle- 


church  shafts  are  simk  to  the  ooal  through  both  the  latter 
formations. 

The  central  tract,  which  begins  on  the  south  of  Dundry 
Hill,  is  divided  into  two  parts  bv  a  narrow  valley ;  the  north- 
em  portion,  about  six  miles  in  length,  extends  from  Burnet 
on  trie  north-east  to  Knowl-hill,  near  Stanton  Drew,  on  the 
south-west ;  near  Pensford  it  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth. 
The  southern  division,  extending  from  Temple  Cloud  on 
the  west  to  between  High  Littleton  and  Timsburv  on  the 
east,  is  about  three  miles  in  length.  To  the  south-east  of 
this  central  coal-tract  the  ooal-ineasures  are  entirely  con- 
cealed by  superjacent  deposits  through  a  distance  of  six 
miles.  Thrcmghout  this  space  however  many  shafts  are 
sunk,  some  through  the  rea  marl  of  the  valleys,  and  some 
through  the  lias  which  occurs  on  higher  ground.  There 
are  several  of  the  latter  description  in  the  parishes  of  Tims- 
bury  and  Poulton  ;  but  the  deepest  is  on  CJlan  Down  near 
Radstoek,  which  is  sunk  200  fathoms  before  its  horizontal 
adits  are  driven.  Another  shaft,  beginning  in  the  oolite,  is 
sunk  on  the  edi(c  of  the  same  Down  near  Paulton,  but  it  is 
not  so  deep  as  tlie  fonner,  since  here  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
strata,  and  the  ( oul  seams  are  in  consequence  much  nearer 
the  surflu^.  On  the  ascent  of  the  hill  above  Chilcompton 
the  coal-measures  are  again  exposed  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  acre. 

The  southern  coal-tract  commences  near  the  point  where 
the  road  between  Bath  and  Shepton  Mallet  crosses  the 
Nottlebridge  stream,  and  ends  between  Vobster  and  MeUs  ; 
its  greatest  length  is  six  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  two 
and  a  half  miles.  The  coal-measives  of  the  eastern  coal- 
tract  are  laid  open  in  the  vale  of  the  Buoyd  at  Wick  and 
Upton,  both  in  Gloucestershire ;  they  are  hkewise  exposed 
at  Newton  St.  Leo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon  below 
Bath,  dipping  towards  the  interior  of  the  basin.  Several 
seams  are  worked  at  Upton  and  Newton.  The  western 
coal-tract  lies  at  the  south-east  of  Leigh  Down,  near  Bris- 
tol. Beds  of  red  mari  form  the  upper  strata  in  the  shafts 
of  all  the  coal-pits  of  this  tract  between  Long  Ashton  and 
Bedminster.  The  coal-fleld  of  Nailsea,  lying  more  to  the 
west,  is  a  continuation  of  tliis  tract. 

A  great  undulation  in  the  strata  of  the  coal- measures 
which  form  the  coal-basin  of  Somersetshire  and  the  south 
of  Gloucestershire  alters  the  apparent  position  of  the  seams 
so  much  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  identity  of 
each  throughout  the  various  collieries.  The  local  names  of 
the  several  seams  also  tend  to  confhse  the  geologist. 

The  chain  of  hills  which  limits  the  western  boundary  of 
this  coal  district  presents  remarkable  anomalies  between 
Clevedon  and  Portbury,  along  its  northern  escarpment.  A 
great  fault  ranging  along  the  edge  effects  a  very  consider- 
able subsidence  of  the  strata.  In  consequence  of  this  '  the 
coal-measures,  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, appear  to  occupy  its  place,  and  seem  to  dip  beneath 
the  mountain  limestone,  on  which,  in  fiact,  they  repose.' 
(Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.,  2nd  series.) 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  coal- 
measures  in  this  basin,  beginning  with  the  highest.  The 
upper  coal  shale ;  the  Pennant  grit  (sandstone) ;  the  lower 
coal  shale ;  and  the  millstone  gnt.  We  refer  the  reader  ic 
the  Memoir  alieady  ouoted  for  a  minute  description  of  thu 
\'arious  sections  of  this  coal  basin. 

In  the  Bedminster  colliery  on  the  S.W.  of  Bristol,  there 
are  three  seams  of  good  bituminous  coal :  the  deepest  and 
uppermost  are  wrought ;  the  former  i^  four  feet  three  inches, 
the  latter  two  feet  and  a  half  to  three  feet  thick ;  the  mid- 
dle seam  is  only  one  foot.  The  interval  between  the  two 
principal  seams  is  twenty-three  fathoms ;  the  lowest  shaft 
sunk  is  127  fhthoms  deep.  These  beds  are  obviously  refer- 
rible  to  the  lower  coal  shale.  Works  were  established  at 
Cromhall,  a  few  mQes  north  of  Acton,  about  forty-five  years 
ago,  but  were  soon  abandoned,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  numerous  derangements  of  the  strata.  They 
were  again  resumed,  but  not  very  profitably.  The  coal 
differed  extremely  in  thickness  in  different  places,  varying 
from  thirty  to  set  inches;  while  in  some  ports  no  coal 
at  all  was  to  be  seen.  It  never  retained  a  regular  thickness 
fbr  many  yards  together,  and  in  some  places  it  diminished 
gradually  in  the  line  of  the  dip  until  it  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

The  fbllowinsr  is  a  section'of  the  Cromhall  colliery,  as 
given  in  Mr.  Wearer's  *  Geological  Observations  on  parts 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire,'  OeoL  T^ns ,  vol.  i. 
I  series  a*— 
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yd*,  ft.  in. 
Soil  and  clay  •  •  .  .200 

Gritstone  or  sandstone        •  .  •  23    0    0 

Clunchy  bind,  or  indurated  slate-clay  .10    0 

Coal,  bituminous,  very  binding,  yielding  only  1  f,    q    n 

small  coal  .  .  .  ^  v    i    a 

Stony  clunch,  or  sandy  indurated  clay  .200 
Rock  or  sandstone,   partly  compact   andl,.     ^    g. 

quartzy   .  .  .  .  /lo     u     u 

Duns,  or  slate-clay  •  .  .223 

Blackdun9,  being  the  immediate  roof  (very)   g    ^    „ 

tender),  or  bituminous  shale        .  j  u    u    y 

Coal,  bituminous,    yielding   large  coal  IQ\  q    »    ^ 

inches,  small  coal  14  inches  .  ju    ^    o 

47     1     9 

The  floor  consists  of  clunch,  more  or  less  stony ;  that  is, 
indurated  clay,  more  or  less  sandy. 

In  the  meridian  of  Pitcot,  situated  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of 
Nettlebridge,  all  the  strata  are  vertical :  a  perpendicular 
shaft  is  there  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eighty  iatnoms  in  one 
bed  of  coal. 

The  total,  number  of  mines  worked  in  this  district  is  pro- 
bably less  than  it  was  formerly,  but  the  whole  produce  is 
certainly  much  greater,  owing  to  improved  methods  in 
working.  The  seams  of  coal  are  very  thin  in  comparison 
with  those  which  are  worked  m  the  principal  coal-fields  of 
England,  and  in  most  of  those  would  be  rejected  as  not 
worth  the  working.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  seams 
worked  in  any  single  coal-pit  scarcely  exceeds  one  of  the 
ordinary  seams  in  the  principal  district  However,  most  of 
the  old  pits  might  again  be  worked  to  advantage  by  the 
present  im{>roved  methods,  and  much  of  the  area  is  still 
untouched,  and  ready  for  future  speculation. 

3.  The  Forest  qfUean  Coed-basin  occupies  an  irregular 
elliptical  area,  circumscribed  bv  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
Wye,  the  Severn,  and  the  road  from  Gloucester  to  Koss ; 
the  largest  diameter  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  is  about  ten. 
the  shorter  about  six  miles.  All  the  strata  dip  uniformly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.  The  whole  of  this  coal 
tract,  together  with  the  high  land  that  surrounds  it,  consti- 
tutes a  mountain  group,  the  average  height  of  which  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  900  feet.  The  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  the  whole  strata  of  the  coal-measures  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Mushet,  500  fathoms ;  he  divides  the  different  strata 
into  seven  series,  in  which  there  are  27  beds  of  coal. 

On  the  north  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  basin,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles,  is  the  Newent  coal-field,  a  very  small 
tract  surrounded  and  concealed  by  overlying  strata  of  the 
newer  red  sandstone.  This  field  has  not  been  sufi[lciently 
explored  to  enable  us  to  give  an  accurate  accoimt  of  it. 

This  description  of  the  coal-fields  of  England  contains 
sufficient  examples  both  of  the  general  position  and  distri- 
bution of  the  coal-beds,  and  of  the  variations  to  whieh  they 
have  been  subjected,  to  give  the  reader  a  pretty  complete 
view  of  the  subiect  Many  matters  of  detail  however,  and 
some  of  the  highest  interest,  are  necessarily  omitted  in  such 
a  rapid  sketch. 

Scotch  CoAL-FixLD8.~Several  small  coal-fields  occur  in 
Dumfriesshire,  forming  narrow  basins  in  the  valleys  of  the 
great  southern  transition  chain  of  Scotland.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Nith,  in  the  parishes  of  Sanquhar  and  Kirkconnel, 
there  is  one  of  these  coal-basins,  about  seven  miles  in 
lenzth,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Three  seams  of 
workable  coal  have  been  discovered,  averaging  in  thickness 
from  three  to  four  feet  and  a  half.  The  range  of  the  seams 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  Nith ;  the  measures  are  disturbed 
by  a  dyke  running  north  and  south,  by  which  the  strata 
are  much  depressed  on  the  east  side.  In  the  parish  of 
Canobie,  adjoining  Cumberland,  coal  u  workea  in  two 
pits :  the  principal  seam  is  five  feet  ten  inches  thick. 

The  principal  coal-district  of  Scotland  occupies  the  tract 
which  forms  the  great  central  lowland  of  Scotland,  and  lies 
between  the  great  transition  chain  on  the  south,  and  the 
still  loftier  primitive  mountains  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
north.  'The  whole  of  this  wide  tract  is  occupied  by  the 
eoal-measures,  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  old  red 
sandstone,  associated  in  every  possible  manner  with  vast 
accumulations  of  every  variety  of  trap.*  (Conyb.  and  Phil.) 

To  begin  with  the  most  eastern  county  in  this  tract  in 
which  coal  is  found:  in  the  parish  of  Dunbar,  on  the 
east  ooast  of  Haddington,  there  are  indications  of  coal,  but 
bftT9  70t  Mon  found  of  luficirat  thickaow  for 


working.  In  the  parish  of  Ormiston,  in  the  west  of  the  tame 
county,  coal  is  found  in  abundance ;  there  are  thno  work- 
able seams  of  coal,  varyins  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  tne  coal  is  of  sood  quality. 

Coal  occurs  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  north  side  of  toe  Forth. 
but  it  is  not  at  present  much  wrought  There  u«  mine^ 
in  the  parish  of  Dysart,  where  coals  were  first  raised  m 
Scotland  more  than  350  years  ago.  There  are  fourteen 
beds  of  coal,  three  of  which  are  now  being  worked ;  the)* 
are  of  the  respective  thicknesses  of  five,  eight,  and  t\e 
feet  The  pits  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  ikthomt  in 
depth. 

Coal  is  wrought  in  several  places  in  Mid  Lothian. 

In  Lanark  the  coal-fields  are  numerous  and  extensive. 
Tlie  Wilsontown  coal-basin  and  the  Qimpy  basin  both 
occur  in  the  parish  of  Camwath ;  the  latter  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  first  the  crop  of  the  one  nearly  approaching 
the  other.  There  are  several  seams  of  coal  in  these  basin«. 
The  main  coal,  or  lowest  is  called  the  four-feet  coal; 
another  seam  is  about  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  accom- 
panying strata  are  sandstone,  varying  in  composition  and 
iiardness ;  bituminous  shale,  slate-clay,  and  thin  beds  of 
ironstone  alternate  with  the  coal.  Several  small  faults,  or 
hitches,  as  they  are  here  called,  traverse  the  field.  On  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  field,  the  main  coal  is  generally  fourteen 
feet  below  the  crow  coal,  which  is  the  next  superior  Utd ; 
on  the  N.E.  the  space  between  the  same  beds  is  only  about 
two  feet.  These  basins  form  part  of  the  great  coal-ba^.ti 
of  the  Clyde,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  that  ri^cr, 
and  the  centre  of  which  is  near  Dalziel.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  in  the  parish  of  Monkland,  there  are  many 
colliei'ies,  in  which  the  thickest  bed  of  coal  is  nine  feci. 
and  it  is  of  good  quality.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  n\er 
coal  is  wrought  in  several  places.  Five  mines  ar^ 
worked  in  the  parish  of  Rutherglen,  and  others  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Cambuslang.  There  are  several  zU> 
ill  Hamilton,  Stonehouse,  and  Douglass.  Throughout 
this  district  seven  seams  of  coal  are  usually  found  within 
415  feet  of  the  surface;  five  of  these  seams  are  ofsufBnent 
thickness  and  good  quality  to  be  wrought  The  followini; 
shows  the  situation  and  thickness  of  the  seams  of  coal  ni 
the  pits  in  the  parish  of  Cambuslang : — 

fert.     in. 

Upper  soil  (earth  and  clay)         .        from  20  to  30     o 
Argillaceous  white  freestone  .  .     20     0 

Shale,  with  vegetable  impressions,  from  30  fll 

to  40  ft.       .  .  ,  .  f  J^     « 

1st  seam,  soft  coal 

Internal  (hard  freestone,  &c.)         • 
2iid  seam,  soft  coal    •  •  • 

Iiitervd  (shale) 
3rd  seam,  shaft  coal  • 

{shale,  20  feet  . 

hard  ironstone,  from  6  to  18  in.  I 
shale  and  freestone         •  3 

4th  seam,  soft  coal     .  •  •  • 

!«♦«->  Ctone  I        •  . 

6th  seam,  soft  coal    . 

i»»--MS""}    •      •      •  »»  " 

6 th  seam,iiard  coal,  good  for  iron-works^  forgeSkl  «  r 
&c.     .  .  .  .  J    ^    ® 

Interval  (shale)      •  .  •  .16 

7th  seam,  soft  coal     .  •  •  •       I     6 

Till,  &Cn  with  thin  seams  of  coal    .  ,     84    0 

445     8 

The  thickness  of  the  coal  and  of  the  freestone  varied 
considerably  in  different  parts,  and  the  numbers  her« 
given  must  be  taken  only  as  an  approximation.  The  strata 
are  frequently  deranged  by  faults,  several  of  which  run 
from  east  to  west  In  their  general  arrangement  the  btrata 
usually  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  although  ihey 
have  always  a  considerable  angle  of  elevation,  and  uni- 
formly dip  towards  the  Clyde.  A  great  fiiult  occurs  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Quarter,  and  none  of  the  princip^it 
seams  are  wrought  for  some  miles  north  of  this  spot  the  cual- 
beds  being  sunk  nearly  100  fathoms  lower  than  those  out  uf 
the  fault  The  main  seam  worked  at  Quarter  is  five  feet  six 
inches  thick*  and  consists  of  four  distinct  wieties  of 
coal. 

ThJui  ooftl-bMHA  of  tbo  Qyd^.txtond*  idIq  KwftvF*  vfaero 
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and  the  Riesengebirge,  on  tbe  north,  and  the  great  district 
of  primitive  slate  which  occupies  the  larger  part  of  Bohemia 
south  of  the  Beraun  and  upper  Elbe.  More  than  forty 
beds  of  coal  are  supposed  to  be  worked  in  this  district. 

Good  coal  has  been  found  in  Southern  Russia,  near 
Toula,  lat  64^  long.  37^,  where  it  is  worked;  but  the 
quantity  is  so  small,  and  the  difficulty  of  working  it  beneath 
a  loose  and  half-liouid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that 
it  seems  unlikely  to  be  of  much  utility.  Coal  has  also  been 
worked  atBakhmont,  lat.  46°,  long.  38°,  in  the  go\  .inment 
of  Katerinoslaf.  (Mr.  Strangways  on  the  Geology  of 
Russia.  Geol.  Tram.,  vol.  i.,  2nd  series,  p.  35.)  In  Sweden 
coal  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  primitive  tract,  near  Hel- 
aingborg,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic.  Coal  is  also  worked 
in  the  island  of  Bornholm.    [Bornholm.] 

Laborde  mentions  coal  as  occurring  in  Spain ;  in  eight 
places  in  Catalonia,  in  three  in  Aragon,  and  one  in  New 
Castile.  Coal,  it  is  conjectured,  will  be  found  in  several 
parts  of  continental  Greece.  On  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople coal  is  said  to  be  found. 

Asia. — ^In  Asia  coal  has  long  been  worked  in  China,  but 
what  has  hitherto  been  obtamed  is  said  to  be  very  slaty. 
Coal  is  likewise  found  in  the  countries  immediately  around 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  of  a  very  indifferent  description.  In 
most  parts  of  Cutch,  coal  occurs  in  abundance,  and  of  good 
quality ;  it  ignites  quickly,  and  burns  to  a  white  ash.  Coals 
are  also  found  in  Bundelcund.  There  are  large  mines  in  a 
district  called  Burdwan,  130  miles  from  Calcutta,  now 
worked  to  the  extent  of  14,000  or  15,000  tons  annually. 
They  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  connected  with 
the  Hooghly,  and  were  first  worked  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  but  they  have  not  been  in  extensive  operation  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  years ;  the  principal  seam  is  about  9  feet 
thick,  and  is  about  90  feet  from  the  surface.  Coal  has  like- 
wise been  got  from  a  mine  opened  near  Bhaugulpoor,  on 
the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  fVom  Burdwan.  Another  coal* 
field  has  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  at 
a  place  called  Merzipore,  about  40  miles  from  Calcutta; 
the  coal  is  found  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  principal  seam  is  said  to  be  two  feet.  Coal  of  good 
quality  likewise  occurs  in  the  Birman  empire. 

Ill  the  United  States  of  North  America,  east  of  the  Ap- 
palachian range,  there  is  an  extensive  coal-field  in  Vir- 
ginia, twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond :  it  is  about  ten  miles 
wide,  and  has  been  traced  near  forty  miles.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  primitive  rocks,  and  .said  to  lie  also  on  primitive 
rock.  This  coal-field  supplies  the  town  of  Richmond,  and 
also  Washington  and  other  places  to  which  it  can  be  taken 
by  land-camage.  In  the  great  secondary  formation  west  of 
the  Appalachians,  which  consist  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
slate-ciay,  and  freestone,  with  vesjotable  impressions,  a  bed 
of  coal  is  said  to  extend  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Tombigbec  in 
Alabama.  The  coal  commences  at  Cumberland,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  between  the  Allet^hany  and  Tuscarora 
ranges  ;  and  west  of  this  town  it  occurs  generally  in  beds 
varying  from  an  inch  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  About 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  a  groat  quantity  of  coal  is  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  sandstone  in  this  part  is 
considered  os  the  lowest  member  of  the  formation.  The 
consumption  at  Pittsburg  is  also  considerable.  West  of  tbe 
Mississippi  the  argillaceous  sandstone  is  associated  with  beds 
of  coal  and  ironstone.    The  Ozarks  contain  beds  of  coal. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  Chile  there  is  an  extensive 
eori-fleld,  that  is  partially  worked. 

Nova  Scotia  contains  a  great  quantity  of  coal.  The 
great  coal-field  of  Pictou  has  been  traced  f^om  Carriboo 
Harbour  to  Merigomish,  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  1 00 
SQuare  miles.  The  seams  of  coal  resemble  much  more  those 
or  Staffordshire  than  those  in  the  north  of  Encjland.  One 
bed  is  described  by  a  practical  miner,  who  went  to  Nova 
Sootia  to  superintend  the  opening  of  the  mines,  as  40  feet 
in  thickness ;  it  is  not  however  equally  good  throughout, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  work  only  10  feet  of  the 
upper  part.  According  to  Bouchette  the  seams  of  this 
field  YVj  in  thickness  from  1  foot  to  50  feet.  The  coal  is 
hiehly  bituminous  and  burns  well.  There  is  another  coal- 
field, also  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  between  the  river  Macan 
and  the  snores  of  the  Chignecti  Channel.  In  this  district 
there  are  eight  strata  of  coal,  varying  from  one  to  four  feet 
in  thickness.  This  ooal  is  not  considered  so  good  as  that 
ef  Pictou.  There  are  also  indications  of  coal  in  the  town- 
•hip  of  Londonderry  and  at  Onslow ;  on  the  north  shore  of 


the  Mina's  basin ;  at  the  bead  of  Pomket  Hiibour.  in  (be 

upper  district  of  the  county  of  Sydney;  and  on  the  south 
shore  of  Wallace  Harbour,  in  the  county  of  Cumberlan<L 
(Bouchette.) 

Coals  of  excellent  quality  are  got  in  Cape  Breton.  Tlie 
coal-measures  have  been  traced  in  the  western  part  of  thi^ 
island,  on  Inhabitants  River,  at  Port  Hood,  ana  at  Malx^-.. 
On  the  east  the  Sydney  ooal-field  is  of  great  extent ;  u 
commences  at  Miray  Bay  and  runs  along  the  coast  to  tlu* 
Great  Bras  d'Or,  being  in  length  about  40  miles,  m>'1 
averaging  6  miles  in  breadth.  *  From  a  minute  calru).i- 
tion,  af^er  deductine  harbours,  bays,  and  all  otberiuTftr- 
positions,  it  appears  that  there  are  120  square  miles  of  Uu'\, 
containing  available  veins  of  coal.'  < Bouchette.)  'lit** 
measures  in  this  district  oontain  fourteen  beds  of  coaJ.  va- 
rying from  3  to  11  feet  in  thickness.  The  ooal  is  wn;u/>.t 
at  Sydney  Harbour  and  at  Lingan. 

Coal  is  found  verv abundantly  in  Australia, and  is  warknl 
extensively  in  the  Newcastle  district,  on  the  Hunter's  Ri\ «.  r 
A  coal  formation  likewise  occurs  in  Van  Diemen's  Lan-1 

COAL  PLANTS.  That  ooal  is  the  result  of  the  nnt.o< 
ralixation  of  vegetable  remains  is  abundantly  proved,  huh 
by  the  numerous  impressions  of  plants  found  in  connect i  tn 
with  it,  and  by  the  traces  of  organisation  which  are  ^t..! 
discoverable  in  it.  Mr.  Hutton  has  shown  that  it  is  po^^il>.>< 
to  prepare  the  difl'erent  varieties  of  bituminous  cool  in  >uf  h 
a  way  as  to  render  slices  of  them  partially  transparent,  w  Iwr. 
the  microscope  shows  the  elementary  tissue  of  the  pla:iS 
which  have  produced  them.  Cannel  coal,  he  says,  seeiu^  to 
retain  traces  of  its  structure  through  its  whole  mass,  m  U  !«• 
it  exists  in  fine  coal  in  small  patches  only,  which  appear  a^ 
if  mechanically  entangled.    {Fossil  Flora,  ii.,  25.) 

In  general  the  impressions  of  plants  occur  chiefly  in  \\w 
shale  of  the  coal-measures,  that  is,  in  the  mud  which  m  y.\- 
rates  the  seams  of  coal,  or  in  the  sandstone  or  ironstoiw* 
associated  with  the  coal  formation ;  and  as  such  impress  k.ilh 
are  much  more  distinct  than  any  that  occur  in  the  n  A 
itself,  it  is  chiefly  from  them  that  our  ideas  of  the  vogrt^. 
tion  ftom  which  coal  has  been  produced  have  been  dcnird. 
They  are  often  present  in  inconceivable  beauty  and  ah^n- 
dance,  as  may  be  imagined  from  Professor  Buckl&n<i\ 
graphic  account  of  those  in  the  coal-mines  of  Bohemia 
In  his  '  Bridgewater  Treatise,*  he  says,  *The  finest  exaniplo 
I  have  ever  witnessed  is  that  of  the  coal-mines  of  Bohcuiia 
just  mentioned.  The  most  elaborate  imitations  of  Iim::^^ 
foliage  upon  the  painted  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces  bear  w* 
comparison  with  the  beauteous  profusion  of  extinct  ycvi.- 
table  forms  with  which  the  galleries  of  these  instruct i\o 
coal-mines  are  overhung.  The  roof  is  covered  as  with  a 
canopy  of  gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched  with  festoons  of  m  »t 
graceful  fbliage,  flung  in  wild  irregular  profusion  over  c\«t> 
portion  of  its  surface.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  r..ri- 
trast  of  the  coal-black  colour  of  these  vegetables  with  i.  • 
lieht  ground- work  of  the  .rock  to  which  they  are  attaih.-  i 
The  spectator  feels  himself  transported,  as  if  by  enchnn'- 
ment,  into  the  forests  of  another  world ;  he  beholds  titt.., 
of  forms  and  characters  now  unknown  upon  the  surlUrr  ..f 
the  earth,  presented  to  his  senses  almost  in  the  beauts  .i*  d 
vigour  of  their  primeval  life;  their  scaly  stems  and  K-rui  •  .♦ 
branches,  with  their  delicate  apparatus  of  foliage,  arx-  -.i 
spread  forth  before  him,  little  impaired  by  the  la|>^*»  .  f 
countless  ages,  and  bearing  faithful  records  of  extinct  ^x .- 
terns  of  vegetation,  which  began  and  terminated  in  tm.r- 
of  which  these  relics  are  the  infallible  historians.' 

Such  remains  consist  chiefly  of  impressions  of  leavo<  v»^. 
parated  from  their  branches,  and  of  casts  of  trunks  nu>rc  -ir 
less  in  a  broken  state;  and  with  them  occur  now  and  xUm 
pieces  of  wood  or  remains  of  trees,  in  which  the  \cs:«*»a: -it- 
texture  is  to  some  extent  prcsen-ed.  Of  the  1ca\es  tl.r 
greater  part  is  more  or  less  mutilated ;  those  of  ferns  i»  h.  . 
are  extremely  numerous,  have  lost  their  fructification  in  tf  t 
majority  of  instances;  and  it  fVeouently  happens  tliat  M.» 
leaflets  of  compound  leaves  havje  been  disarticulated  titi..-: 
wholly  or  partially.  Stems  or  trunks  are  in  all  ca*es  m  i 
state  which  must  be  supposed  to  result  fWim  decay  pr\^ 
\'iously  to  their  conversion  into  coal ;  destitute  of  bark.  •  r 
with  the  principal  part  of  that  envelope  gone,  and  ot^  n 
pressed  quite  flat,  so  that  all  trace  of  their  original  < .  :t 
vcxity  is  destroyed.  Where  ripe  fruiU  are  met  with.  th.  \ 
are  not  in  clusters  as  they  probably  were  when  ali%e,  bu: 
separated  into  single  individuals.  Of  flowers  ihera  i>  .-k* 
trace  that  can  be  satisfactorily  identified ;  for  Antbolithc« 
Pitcaimin,  the  most  perfect  that  has  yet  been  disoovcRd*  it 
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are  always  more  like  mosses  than  trees),  having  arrived  at 
gigantic  dimensions  in  the  remote  ages  when  coal  was  de- 
posited. But  it  is  highly  prohahle  that  this  notion  is  alto- 
gether unfounded ;  for,  m  the  first  place,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty whatever  that  the  most  gigantic  Lepidodendra  were 
not  fir-trees,  analogous  to  Araucaria ;  a  conjecture  which 
u  rendered  the  more  prohahle  hy  Mr.  NicoVs  discovery  that 
iome  of  the  specimens  of  foesil  coniferous  wood  are  nearly 
identical  with  the  wood  of  that  genua.  Now  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine,  which  is  a  species  of  Araucaria,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  known  trees.  In  the  second  ^lace,  it  has 
been  proved  that  Lepidodendron  Harcourtii  at  least  is 
not  a  Lycopodiaoeous  pUnt  at  all,  but  an  extinct  genus, 
mtermeaiate  in  organization  between  Conifers  and  Lycopo- 
diaces,  coimocting  Gymnosperms  and  Acrogens  more  di- 
rectly and  satis&ctorily  than  any  known  plant.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  how  manv  other  species  or  Lepidodendron 
may  not  agree  with  L.  Harcourtii,  and  it  must  be  obvious 
that,  being  an  extinct  form,  we  have  no  more  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  its  being  larger  than  the  genus  Lycopodium 
now  is,  than  we  should  nave  at  finding  a  tree  feni,  like 
Alsophila  brunoniana,  whose  stem  is  between  forty  and  fifty 
foet  high,  in  the  same  natural  order  with  the  common  Poly- 
nod  ium  of  our  hedges.  With  regard  to  the  small  species  of 
Lepidodendron,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  belonged  to 
the  genus  Lycopodium ;  but  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  thair  stature. 

Ferns  are  the  most  abundant  of  all  plants  in  the  shale  of 
the  coal,  almost  every  yard  of  it  being  more  or  less  marked 
by  their  impressions,  and  very  often  containing  them  in 
great  multitudes.  It  has  been  estimated  Uiat  of  the  vege- 
table remains  belonging  to  the  Coal  Flora,  one-half  at  least 
of  the  species  are  ferns.  They  are  in  most  cases  destitute 
of  fructification,  so  that  they  cannot  be  arranged  according 
to  the  f ystem  in  use  for  recent  species ;  and  consequently 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  the  great  writer  upon  thei^  sub- 
iects,  has  dividea  them  into  genera  characterized  chiefly 
by  the  way  in  which  the  veins  are  disposed.  The  number 
of  ferns  renders  it  convenient  that  some  such  classification 
should  be  formed,  and  M.  Brongniart's  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  all  other  writers.  It  is  no  part  of  our  object 
to  go  into  such  details  in  this  place,  but  it  will  be  useful  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  what  the  differences  are  be- 
tween some  of  the  most  common  of  these  fossil  genera. 
Such  are  the  following: — 

PBcoplerii  consists  of  species  whose  leaves  are  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  pinnated,  with  the  leaflets  either  adhering 
hf  the  whole  breadth  of  their  base,  or  by  the  centre  only. 
The  midrib  runs  ^uite  through  to  the  point,  and  the  veins 
are  planted  upon  it  somewhat  perpendicularly. 


(Pfen^m  loorhitkm.  m  Ut!*  mtgaiiwl.] 

Ngurcpi^s  has  leaves  divided  like  those  of  Pceopteris, 
bot  tba  midrib  does  not  reach  the  apex  of  the  leafleU;  on 
the  contrar)',  it  divides  off  right  and  left  into  veins,  and 
ffraduallT  disappears^ 


INraroptcrb  fifmafaa.! 
Odoninpteri$  has  leaves  like  the  last,  but  its  leaflets  ad- 
here to  the  stalk  by  their  whole  base ;  there  is  no  midn>  . 
and  the  veins  spring  side  by  side  at  once  firom  the  base  of 
the  leaflet,  passing  onwards  towards  the  point. 


[OdosloplOTto  BrardO.] 

Spkenopieris  has  twice  or  thrioe  pinnatifid  Watm:  ih 
leaflets  are  narrowest  at  the  base,  and  the  veins  generaU  • 
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arranged  irreg^ularly,  but  somewhat  in  a  quincuncial  manner. 
The  axis  of  these  fragments  is  often  hollow,  or  diflferent  in 
texture  from  the  surrounding  part.  From  the  tubercles 
arise  long  ribbon-shaped  bodies,  said  to  have  been  traced 
to  the  length  of  20  feet.  For  a  long  time  no  more  was 
known  of  these  planto.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hutton  disco- 
vered that  such  fragments  as  we  have  hist  described  are 
portions  of  the  extremity  of  the  arms  of  a  huge  dome-shaped 
body  which  divides  into  twelve  hmbs.  each  of  which  spreads 
horizontally  from  the  edge  of  the  dome,  usually  dividing 
into  two  arms.  From  more  recent  observations  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  arms  of  this  plant  consisted  of  a  mass 
of  cellular  substance,  having  in  its  centre  a  hollow  cylinder 
composed  exclusively  of  spiral  or  scalarifbrm  vessels,  and 
destitute  of  medullary  processes.  It  is  useless  to  enume- 
rate the  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
real  nature  of  this  strange  production ;  all  that  can  safely  be 
asserted  about  it  is,  that  it  was  unquestionably  a  vegetable, 
for  even  that  might  have  been  doubted  m  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  evidence  that  now  exists.  We  are  very  much 
pf  opinion  that  it  will  eventually  be  ascertained  to  be  some- 
tliiug  altogether  different  from  any  plant  with  which  it  has 
I) ecu  yet  contrasted  :  see  observations  further  on. 

Sigillaria  comprehends  all  those  columnar  gigantic  stems 
which  occur  commonly  in  the  sand-stone  of  the  Coal  in  an 
erect  or  nearly  erect  positiom,  but  which  are  prostrate  and 
crushed  tlat  in  the  coal-shale,  and  which  are  marked  by 
Jlutin^s  with  a  single  row  of  small  scars  between  them.  In 
iliametor  they  vary  from  6  to  36  inches,  and  they  must  have 
gurnet imes  been  full  40  or  50  feet  high. 


[Si^ilUiiA  reniformis.] 

It  is  believed,  from  the  very  compressed  Rtafe  of  many 
jpceimens,  that  these  plants  must  have  been  of  a  soft  na- 
ture, and,  from  the  general  absence  of  scars  of  lar^e  size, 
that  they  must  have  been  very  little  branched.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  distinct  bark  proves  them  to  have  been  Exogens 
of  some  kind.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  tree-ferns, 
but  that  is  highly  improbable ;  again,  they  have  been  con- 
jectured to  be  analogous  to  the  torch-thistles  (Cacti)  of  the 
Tiopics,  which  is  far  more  probable.  But  in  fact  no 
evidence  exists  upon  which  a  precise  opinion  can  be 
formed.  Is  it  quite  impossible  that  Sigillanas  and  Stignia- 
rias  are  both  the  same  tiling,  the  former  being  the  stem,  the 
latter  the  roots  ?  CJompare  with  each  other  tab.  54,  the  base 
o{Jig.  1  aiid/f^.  2,  with  tab.  3l,Jif(.  2,  of  the  *  Fossil  Flora.' 

Atiter(j^)hyllite8  are  very  common  plants,  ^vith  narrow 
pointed,  >v  liorled  leaves,  which  vary  in  fi^nre  and  in  size,  but 
Which,  together  with  the  slenderness  of  the  stem  to  which 
they  belong,  give  the  plants  much  the  appearance  of  the 
moaem  genus  Galium. 

Sphanophvllwn,  with  many  of  the  characters  of  the  last 
genus,  has  broad  wedge-shaped  leaves,  the  veins  of  which 
are  forked.  That  circumstance  has  led  to  the  notion  that 
it  was  related  to  ferns,  especially  to  the  genus  Marsilea. 


[Sf beoophyUam  SehloOiriBiL]      iAHimoshjlkUM  MlMa.] 

Such  are  the  more  common  of  the  plants  whose  remaii.^ 
are  traced  in  the  ooal-measures.  One  of  the  first  thitu^ 
which  strikes  us  in  casting  the  eye  on  the  list  is  the  htic 
variety  of  form  apparent  in  the  old  Flora.  Instesd  of  the 
infinite  diversity  of  plants  which  sre  contained  in  a  mo- 
dem forest,  nothing  here  presents  itself  exeef»t  fir  tret^ 
ferns,  a  very  few  palms^  and  a  small  number  of  specify 
whose  nature  is  unknown.  Not  a  trace  is  foimd  of  gra&H.-% 
or  the  numerous  herbs  and  shrubs  that  are  now  met  i»iiL 
in  all  regions  clothed  with  vegetation;  and  of  the  \u>t 
class  of  Exogens  not  one  authentic  instance  occurs.  FeruA, 
too,  would  seem  to  have  constituted  in  themselves  one- 
half  of  the  entire  Flora,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  a  few  ran- 
cases  that  they  have  been  met  with  in  a  state  of  ftvrti- 
ficalion.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  hasty  infer- 
ence that  in  the  beginning  nature  was  in  reality  but  huic 
diversified ;  that  a  few  forms  of  organization  of  the  lower  ki'  »i 
only  were  all  that  clothed  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  thai  it 
was  only  in  after  ages  that  Nature  assumed  her  many-r^>- 
loiired  ever- varying  robe.  And  vet  it  has  been  at  the  >3Uit' 
ihue  admitted  that  in  those  early  days  vegetation  was  luoif 
luxuriant  and  vigorous  than  at  the  present  hour.  It  is  uui  a 
little  singular  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  circumstan*  .• 
should  not  have  been  hit  upon  without  any  direct  oxpir.- 
inont  having  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
^truting  how  it  is  really  to  be  explaired;  for  consider! r..j 
that  all  geologbts  are  of  accord  in  the  opinion  that  il:* 
plants  which  formed  coal  were  for  a  period  of  some  du.^i- 
tion  lioatiiig  in  water,  a  partial  destruction  of  them  muM 
eubily  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  result  Professor  Lii  \- 
ley  has  recently  proved  that  plants  are  capable  of  endur.a^ 
suspension  in  water  in  very  different  degrees,  some  rcM-;- 
ing  along  suspension  almost  without  change,  others  tuyvl  > 
decomposing  and  disappearing.  One  hundred  and  se\cit:\- 
seven  plants  were  thrown  into  a  Vessel  containing  £fc- j. 
water;  among  them  were  species  belonging  to  the  uatu:  li 
orders  of  which  the  Flora  ot  the  coal-measures  consists  u'  1 
also  to  the  common  orders,  which,  from  their  general  d  > 
pcrsion  over  the  globe  at  the  present  day,  it  might  hax*- 
been  expected  should  be  found  there.  In  two  years  i:  • 
hundred  «nd  twenty-one  species  had  entirely  disappe;ir«.t:  . 
and  of  the  fifty-six  which  still  remained,  the  most  perk  t 
specimens  were  those  of  coniferous  plants,  palms^  lycopt .;. 
acea),  and  the  Uke ;  thus  showing  m  the  clearest  mui::*- . 
that  the  meagre  character  of  the  Coal  Flora  may  be  ow  •  ; 
to  the  different  capabilities  of  different  plants  of  n*^.-'- 
ing  destruction  in  water.  The  same  experiment  acc»>Lii  i» 
for  the  want  of  fructification  in  fossil  ferns;  ibr  it  sbo>«i'i 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  long  immersion  in  ivatcr  i- 
a  destruction  of  the  fructification  of  those  plants. 

A  much  more  important  fact  is  the  presence  of  ccii^.:: 
tropical  forms  of  vegetation,  such  as  palms  and  tree-ferns  i. 
the  coal ;  and  the  quasi-tropical  character  of  other  s|KH*it  s 
as  Araucaria-like  Coniferae.  This  is  the  more  startling  n  Uvu 
connected  with  another  fact,  that  the  coal-measures  of  Ni  v> 
castle  are  of  the  same  a^e  as  those  of  NewfoundlandL  a.  I 
even  of  Melville  Island,  m  75**  N.  lat. 

From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  northern  part*^ .  f 
the  world  enjoyed  in  remote  ages  a  climate  where  fi\»t  n^v! 
snow,  and  tne  inclement  seasons  of  Arctic  regions,  wtrrc 
unknown;  that  they  were  at  least  as  hot  as  equinoc:.i! 
countries  now  are ;  and  that  the  inhospitable  hvpexbon  .*n 
plains  of  Melville  Island  at  one  time  displayed  the  nuolc 
scene  of  a  luxuriant  and  stately  vegetation.    JPlsImi»  it  ha» 
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SS^OO  feet,  which  is  6000  feet  higher  thftn  species  of  palms 
ftre  usually  met  with,  and  not  more  than  2400  feet  from  the 
region  where  the  soil  is  occasionally  covered  with  snow.' 
(Uumh.  and  Bonp.,  H.  JSquinocU  vol.  i.) 

As  for  tree  ferns,  we  have  them  in  New  Zealand, 
and  especially  on  the  south  side  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  the  mean  temperature  prohably  does  not  exceed  54* 
Fahrenheit.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  take  the  remains  of  these  plants  as  good 
evidence  of  a  tropical  climate,  or  indeed  of  a  climate 
materially  unlike  that  which  we  now  ex]ierience. 

The  only  remaining  argument  to  be  considered  is  that 
derived  from  the  great  preponderance  of  ferns  in  the  Coal 
Flora.  It  is  said  by  Adolphe  Brongniart,  that  as  it  is 
only  in  damp  tropical  regions  that  we  now  find  ferns 
eoual  in  the  number  of  their  species  to  all  the  species  of 
other  plants,  and  as  this  same  proportion  is  found  in  the 
Coal  Flora,  that  therefore  the  climate  under  which  the 
Coal  Flora  was  produced  must  have  been  damp  and  tro- 
pical. But  as,  by  the  experiment  alr«idy  mentioned,  it 
was  shown  that  when  a  given  number  of  plants  of  entirely 
diflferent  habits  are  plunged  into  the  same  vessel  of  water, 
by  fax  the  greater  part  is  decomposed  before  ferns  begin  to 
be  affected,  it  is  obvious  that  no  estimate  of  what  the  propor- 
tion of  ferns  to  other  plants  really  was  can  now  be  formed ; 
and  consequently  this  argument  also  frills  to  the  ground. 

These  statements  must,  we  think,  render  it  apparent 
that  geologists  have  been  too  hasty  in  coming  to  tne  con- 
clusion that  the  north  of  Europe  was  formerly  tropical ; 
and  that  if  the  facta  we  actually  possess  are  soberly  ex- 
amined, they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  this : 

1.  That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin. 

2.  That  at  the  period  of  its  deposit,  the  earth  was  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetation,  of  which  only  a  small  portion  has 
been  preserved,  and  that  of  this  portion  all  the  species  and 
several  of  the  races  are  totally  unknown  at  the  present  day. 

3.  That  the  climate  may  possibly  have  been  something 
milder  than  it  now  is,  but  that  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  to  show  that  it  was  materially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  possibly  have  been  expected  that  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks  we  should  have  touched  upon  the  modem 
theory  that  species  have  been  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  completely  organized  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  creation  to  the  present  day;  that  the  simplest  forms 
were  those  which  first  appeared ;  that  they  were  succeeded 
by  others  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  and  that  it  is 
only  in  these  later  days  that  the  most  perfectly  constructed 
species  have  appeared.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  only  to 
remark,  that  so  fax  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  concerned, 
the  theory  is  not  supported  by  a  shade  of  evidence ;  and  we 
therefore  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  it  further  notice. 

COAL  TRADE.  The  quantity  of  coals  shipped  coast- 
wise from  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  other  ports  of  Great 
Britain  ana  to  Ireland  amounted,  in  the  year  1835,  to 
6,117.993  tons;  and  the  quantity  exported  to  the  British 
colonies  and  to  foreign  countries,  in  the  same  year,  was 
736,060  tons ;  making  an  aggregate  of  6,854,053  tons  of 
coals  sea-borne  from  the  maritime  districts.  The  market 
of  London  alone  required  a  supply  of  2,298,811  tons,  for 
the  conveyance  of  which  7958  ships  (which  make  repeated 
voyages)  were  employed.  The  great  towns  of  Lancashire,  of 
the  tnree  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  Staffordshire,  are 
supplied  by  canals  or  by  land-carriage  from  ooTlieries  in  the 
respective  counties  here  enumerated.  In  1816  a  com- 
mittee of  the  coal-owners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
was  commbsioned  to  inquire  as  to  the  quantity  of  coals  then 
sent  by  inland  navigation  and  by  land-carrii^  to  different 
parts  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was 
that  10,808,046  tons  were  annually  so  sent.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  this  estimate  were  correct  at  the  time,  the 
quantity  must  have  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  estimating  the  annual  consumption  of 
the  country,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
quantities  used  upon  the  spots  where  the  collieries  are  si- 
tuated. The  town  of  Sheffield  alone  requires  for  manu- 
facturing and  domestic  purposes  more  than  half  a  million 
of  tons  annually  drawn  from  collieries  on  the  spot ;  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  iron-works  of  Great  Britain, 
most  of  which  are  situated  in  spots  where  coal  is  found, 
nquire  emv  year,  for  smelting  the  ore  and  converting  the 
raw  miit«riM  into  ban»  plates,  &c.,  more  than  five  mulioiiB 


of  tons.  The  total  oonsmnption  of  coab  within  the  United 
Kin^om  has  been  variously  stated  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
millions  of  tons  per  annum;  recent  parliamentary  in- 
quiries lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  larger  estimate  is  not 
much,  if  at  aU,  exaggerated.  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  experience 
in  the  various  bran^es  of  mining  operations  is  equal  to 
Uiat  of  any  person  living,  has  given  the  following  estimatr, 
which  agrees  substantially  with  estimates  formed  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Bakewell,  previously  to  the  inquiries  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made : — 

TOML 

'The  annual  vend  of  coals  carried  coastwise 

from  Durham  and  Northumberland  is  •       •     3,300.(»(  o 
Home  oonsumptioui  say  one-fifth        •  •       660.0 uo 

3.960.000 


Which  quantity  supplies  about  5,000,000  per- 
sons ;  and  supposing  the  whole  population  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  15,000,000,  this  must  be 
trebled ;  for  though  thesp  two-thirds  of  copu- 
lation are  perha]>s  less  able  to  afford  ftiel,  yet, 
taking  into  consideration  the  manufiicturing 
districts  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  in- 
terior, the  estimate  wul  not  be  too  high        •  II, 689, 1 00 

Consumed  by  iron-works,  say  600,000  tons  of 
metal,  to  produce  which  requires  at  least  four 
times  the  quantity  of  coal  in  making  even 
pig  metal;  and  the  extraordinary  consump- 
tion in  the  Cornwall,  &c.  mines       •  •     3,000,000 


Consumed  in  Goeat  Britain 
Exported  to  Ireland,  say 


•   14,880,000 
700.UOO 


Total  tons,  exclusive  of  foreign  exportation  15,580,000* 
It  is  probable  that  the  foregoing  estimate  is  oonsidermbty 
short  of  the  present  consumption,  which  has  increased  with 
the  increasing  population,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  interests.  The  following  estimate,  which 
can  still  only  oe  offered  as  an  approximation,  is  made  upon 
the  same  principle  as  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  but  ap- 
plying to  it  the  actual  quantities  ascertained  fixim  recent 
parliamentary  returns :—  tom. 

The  quantity  of  coals  carried  coastwise  from 

Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  1835,  was  43,68,144 
Home  consumption,  one-fifth,  which  is  probably 
much  under  the  truth,  from  the  recent  multi- 
plication, in  those  counties,  of  manufactures 
m  which  the  cost  of  fuel  is  a  principal  consi- 
deration ....        873,629 

5,24i,;:3 


This  quantity  trebled,  upon  the  principle  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  Taylor,  will  amount  to  ,   15,r25,3I9 

Consumed  by  iron-works  and  mines,  double  the 
quantity  estimated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has 
tiken  no  account  of  that  consumption  as  re- 
gards iron-works  beyond  the  first  process,  in 
which  alone,  because  of  increased  production, 
the  full  allowance  of  3,000,000  tons  are  now 
used,  say  .  .  .  .     6,000.(0o 

Consumed  by  Great  Britain  .  .  21,72o,  ^& 

The  shipments  to  Ireland  in  1829,  the  last  year 
as  to  which  any  specific  parliamentary  return 
has  been  made,  were  840,246  tons.  These 
shipments  had  then  (1829)  been  for  some 
years  steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
tons  annually;  and  as  the  causes  for  that  in- 
crease have  since  continued  to  operate,  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  the  shipments  now 
amount  to  .  •  .     1,000,ooo 

Waste  by  screening,  as  explained  below  •        •     6,6*.^8/2 1 S 


Total,  exclusive  of  foreien  exportation  •  29,353.5.^: 
It  was  long  considered  politic  to  cheek  the  exportation  uf 
coaUi  to  other  countries,  both  through  fear  of  exhausting 
the  mines,  and  because  it  was  imagined  that  our  auperiontv 
as  manufiusturers  might  be  endangered.  A  heavr  export 
dutjr  was  accordingly  levied,  amounting  to  17«.  the  Cal- 
dron Newcastle  measure,  or  6#.  5dL  per  ton  upon  large,  and 
4«.  6<i.  the  chaldron*  or  U.  8<f.  per  ton,  upon  anau  eo 
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have  prevented  the  competition,  which,  having  been  once 
created,  still  exists,  and  has  been  constantly  increasing.  The 
existence  of  competitors,  who  are  continually  creating 
greater  facility  of  communication  with  the  great  London 
market,  must  in  time  altogether  break  up  the  monopoly 
which  the  coal-owners  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
are  attempting  to  perpetuate.  The  manner  and  degree  in 
which  the  consumers,  and  especially  the  London  consumers, 
of  the  coals  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  affected 
by  the  regulation  of  the  vend,  and  the  impolicy  to  the  coal- 
owners  themselves  of  its  continuance,  may  be  imderstood 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  managing  partner  in 
an  extensive  colliery,  given  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  June,  1836.  Mr.  Wood  is  of 
opinion,  *  that  the  effect  of  the  regulation  is,  that  an 
inferior  coal  is  sold  at  the  price  a  better  one  would  be  sup- 
])lied  at  in  an  open  trade ;  that  by  abolishing  the  regulation 
the  present  price  would  be  reduced  1«.  6d.  per  ton  by  the 
coal-owner,  and  many  of  the  inferior  sorts,  in  that  case, 
could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit ;  there  would  consequently 
be  a  larger  proportion  of  good  coals,  and  not  so  much  risk 
of  admixture  as  at  the  present  time ;  that  there  are  no 
peculiarities  in  the  coal  market  to  prevent  its  adjusting 
Itself  to  an  open  trade ;  no  peculiarity  in  the  application  of 
capital  in  the  coal  trade  to  prevent  a  regular  and  ample 
supply:  that  an  open  trade  would  urge  to  economy  in 
working;  and  as  a  case  in  ix)iut,  he  states  that  the  manager 
of  a  colliery  who  in  1827  tliought  that  the  price  of  24«.  per 
Newcastle  chaldron  was  the  lowest  at  which  he  could  supply 
them,  now  sells  the  same  coals  at  1 7s,  6d. ;  that  in  fact  a 
low  steady  price  would  be  ultimately  better  for  the  coal- 
owner  than  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
Under  an  open  trade,  he  doubts  whether  there  would  be 
any  profit  for  st)ine  time  ;  but  it  would  settle  down  to  a  re- 
munerative price,  as  all  other  trades  do,  and  the  supply 
would  then  be  made  by  those  who  could  sell  the  best  coals 
cheapest ;  that  the  best  effects  would  follow  from  the  most 
unrestricted  and  free  exercise  of  every  man's  discretion  in 
conducting  his  own  trade,  both  at  the  place  of  purchase  and 
of  sale :  and  that  the  present  prices  leave  an  extravaj^ant 
profit  to  the  coal-owners;  more  than  a  fair  remuneration.' 

Another  regulation  affecting  the  coal  trade  from  theTyne 
and  the  Wear  has  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(6  Geo.  IV.  c.  32),  under  the  jirovisions  of  which  eveiy  ship 
must  be  loaded  in  her  turn ;  and  if  any  colliery  refuse  to 
sell,  a  penalty  is  imposed  of  100/. ;  but  this  regulation  may 
be  and  has  be»n  evaded  by  the  coal-owners  towards  ships 
the  owners  of  which  refuse  to  be  bound  by  their  regulations 
in  the  port  of  discharge,  and  the  mode  of  evading  it  is  to 
fix  an  exorbitant  price  upon  their  coal,  which  may  be  done 
although  a  price  below  the  regulation  is  not  allowed,  and 
by  this  means  the  vessels  are  either  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  regulations  in  the  port  of  discharge,  or  forced  out 
of  the  trade.  The  regulations  here  alluded  to  were  made 
in  June,  1834,  at  a  meeting  of  the  coal-factors  in  London, 
and  are  to  this  effect : — *  That  whenever  a  greater  number 
than  eighty  ships  reach  market  on  any  one  day,  the  factors 
shall  offer  them  for  sale  according  to  the  rotation  of  entry  ; 
and  that  not  more  than  forty  of  such  sliips  shall  be  offered 
for  sale  on  one  market-day,  unless  the  prices  of  best  coals 
be  2(is.  or  ud wards,  and  in  that  case  to  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  such  iVurtner  number  of  ships  as  each  factor  may  think 
proper,  giving  to  every  vessel  with  the  same  coals  her  fair 
and  re«;ular  turn  of  sale,  by  which  arrangements  the  ships 
will  experience  little  or  no  detention,  and  the  evil  be  avoided 
of  pressing  for  sale  at  a  reduced  price  a  larger  quantity  of 
coals  than  the  average  demand  of  the  market  requires.* 
This  rule  was  altered  as  follows  in  January,  1835,  as  far  as 
re^^ar<ls  the  number  of  ships,  the  cargoes  of  which  may  be 
offered  for  sale  in  one  market-day : — 

'  When  the  price  of  the  best  Sunderland  coals  has  been 
on  the  previous  market-day  2U.  or  less,  the  number  of 
cargoes  to  be  offered  for  sale  shall  be         .  •     40 
When  2U.  3rf.  or  2U.  Gd.       ....     50 

2U.  9rf.  or22* 60 

2'ls.3d,  70.' 

Some  alteration  has  since  been  made  in  this  scale,  but  on 
the  3rd  of  March,  1^30,  it  was  aijain  adopted,  and  has  since 
been  acted  upon.  Vessels  loaded  with  coal  for  gas  c<^impa- 
niej»  beirin  to  work  upon  arrival,  and  also  all  vessels  whose 
cariroe>  are  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 

'^'  "•  -t  of  the  re.rulation  which  fixes  the  minimum 
ch  the  different  quaUties  of  coals  are  to  be  sold, 


is  ftirther  injurious  to  the  pubtie,  because,  in  order  to  raise 
the  actual  value  more  nearly  to  the  prescribed  rates,  it  in- 
duces the  owners  to  screen  the  coal.  B^  thus  sep&ratin;;^ 
the  least  valuable  part  an  immense  waste  is  occasioned.  Tlie 
managers  of  coUieries  sell  as  much  of  the  small  coal  as 
possible  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  but  the  demand  bein^  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  district,  a 
great  proportion  is  wholly  unsaleable,  and  is  actually  set  on 
fire  to  clear  the  ground.  This  loss  would  of  course  be 
saved  if  the  trade  were  made  permanently  free.  The  waste 
by  screening  is  said  to  be  always  fVom  one-fomth  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  quantity  raised,  and  was  greater  even  than 
this  proportion  before  January,  1832,  when  the  sale  uf 
coals  by  measure  was  abolished  i|i  and  about  London.  CuaU 
that  are  shipped  to  other  parts,  or  exported  to  foreijm  coun- 
tries, are  less  screened  than  those  sent  to  London,  and  are 
consequently  sold  at  A».  to  6#.  per  chaldron  cheaner. 

no.  ioclinJH 
in  MguUtiou. 

The  number  of  collieries  on  the  Tyne, 

in  June,  1836,  was       ••     47     ••     41 

on  the  Wear      ,•     ••     17     ,,       9 

on  the  Tees       ,,     ,p     16     ••       0 

The  basis  of  the  regulation  for  the  vend,  as  setUetf  In 

the  preceding  AprO,  was —  i\»». 

on  the  Tyne  959,500  Newcastle  chaL,or  2,542,675 

on  the  Wear  564,000  „  1,494,600 

on  the  Tees  176,000  „  466,400 

The  coals  sent  from  the  Tees  are  all  carried  down  ftom  tho 
collieries  to  the  place  of  shipment  by  the  Stockton  and  Dar> 
lington  Railway.  When  this  work  was  first  projected,  the 
coal-owners  of  Newcastle  and  the  Wear  petitioned  acrains; 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  exonerate  the  owners  of  the 
collieries  through  or  near  to  which  it  was  to  pass  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  expense  of  transport  to  the  ship.  Tlieir 
opposition  at  that  time  was  fruitless ;  but,  acting  upon  the 
same  principle,  a  meeting  of  the  coal-owners  of  the  TSnc, 
Wear,  and  Tecs,  was  held  at  Newcastle  in  April,  1H3G,  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Dur- 
ham Junction  and  South  Durham  Railway  bills,  and  a  s-ib- 
scription  was  entered  into  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  op- 
position.  These  bills  were  both  thrown  out  by  the  Home 
of  Lords. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  price  per  ton  of  ilii^ 
best  Newcastle  and  Sunderland  coals  at  the  place  of  »l.ip- 
ment  and  in  London,  in  June  and  July  of  each  year  from 
1813  to  1835: 


The  charges  upon  the  transmission  of  a  cargo  of  <o;ik 
from  Sunderland  and  upon  the  delivery  in  London,  as  «i  J 
as  the  proportions  in  which  the  price  paid  by  the  dealur  i« 
divided  between  the  coal-owner  and  the  ship-owner,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  account  sales:  viz., 

^iQht  office  and  entry 0    4    6 

City  dues  on  S98  tons,  al  U  \d.  per  too    .         .     16    S  10 

Metage  uQ  993  toDa,  at  3(/.  (half  borne  by  ihip*  )    «  i«    «, 

owners)       ,        , J  I  l«    7 


Price  at 

Price  Id 

Prieeu 

Prift-  m 

Year. 

Newcastle. 

London. 

Year. 

NewcastI*. 

Lof'iou. 

fisia 

.       13«.0d. 

49s.  Orf 

i 

1894 

.      13f.  Od. 

•    3:^  a 

1814 

.       13    0 

44    8 

1825 

12    9 

.    S'i    c 

1813 

.      13    0 

39    0 

U  e* 

1896 

.      13    6 

.     9j    3 

1816 

.      13    0 

34    8 

-»!< 

1827 

.      13    6 

.    »4   :> 

1817 

.      13    0 

31    0 

t^ 

1888 

•      13    • 

•     97    6 

1818 

.       13    0 

.       39    9 

& 

1899 

19    9 

.     £<    6 

1819 

.       13    0 

30    7 

1830 

19    4 

.     ^    € 

1920 

.       13    0 

30    7 

>M 

rl831 

.      19    4 

•     9i    4 

18SI 

.      IS    8        . 

39    6 

1839 

.      12    3 

.     19    « 

18S9 

.      11  11 

30    4 

^  t 

1833 

10    6 

.     15    9 

,18S3 

.      12    8 

83    4 

1834 

.      10    9 

.      H     0 

.1835 

.      Jl    0 

.    sfo    3 

Tret,  discount,  and  loorage,  allowed  the  buver  . 

Pucloraj;*,  3rf.  ii«>r  ton       .  .  .  .*  ,       3  13     $ 

Del  Credere  commissiuu,  lOi.  per  cent.     ,  .       1  10  ll 

Insurance  160/.,  at  16s.  per  cent      ,        .  .14    0 

Policy  duly ,  .096 


18 

9 


«.  4. 
9  11 
6    < 


5    4    9 


I    6    6 


Paid  ronlHjwner  for  119  chaldroni  of  53  cwt.,  at 

2&f .  6d  per  chaldron  (10*.  9d.  per  ton)     . 
Buiauce  for  freifcltt  to  the  ship  on  293  tens 


} 


34    1  1 

150  19  < 

U5  1&  1 1 

£Si<9    9  0 


993  tons  aold  at  9U.  per  ton,  with  1^.  i»r  toa  ) 
metage        .         .         ,         ,         .         ,         ,  r 

Out  of  the  freis:ht,  which  in  this  case  amounted  to  7t.  1  \J 
per  ton,  the  ship-owner  had  lo  pay  9rf.  per  ton  deliver 
charges,  and  l^d.  per  tun  half  metage. 

The  quantity  of  coals  and  the  number  of  ships,  incJudii  «* 
their  repeated  voyages,  in  which  the  same  was  brought  i!)U> 
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Mmas  to  the  River  Congo;  Monrad'a  Getnahlde  der  Kuste 
V071  Guinea.) 

COBALT.  This  metal  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as 
early  as  1540  for  the  purpose  of  ginng  a  blue  colour  to 
glass.  It  was  however  first  procured  in  a  separate  state  by 
a  Swedish  chemist  named  Brandt,  in  1733.  Various  pro* 
cesses  have  been  recommended  for  obtaining  this  metal  in 
a  state  of  purity,  which  however  is  not  a  matter  of  import- 
ance  for  the  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
following  may  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any 
on  tho  small  scale.  Suppose  the  ore  to  contain  cobalt, 
arsenic,  copper,  and  nickel,  dissolve  it,  after  roasting  to  get 
rid  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arsenic,  in  nitric  acid ;  im- 
merse a  plate  of  iron,  to  precipitate  the  copper ;  then  boil 
the  solution  with  excess  of  soda,  which  will  throw  down  the 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron :  dissolve  this  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
add  the  solution  to  excess  of  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve 
the  oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt ;  to  the  solution  add  potash, 
which  will  throw  down  the  oxide  of  nickel,  and  after  some 
days'  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  quickly  by  heat,  the  co- 
balt will  be  precipitated  nearly  or  quite  pure  in  the  state 
of  oxide.  By  heating  it  very  strongly  mixed  with  black 
flux  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Tlfe  properties 
of  cobalt  are,  that  it  is  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  and  weak 
metallic  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7 '  834,  according  to 
Dr.  Turner.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  exposure  to  air  or 
water,  but  together  they  oxidize  it.  It  fuses  at  a  high  tem- 
jKirature,  probably  rather  below  that  of  iron,  and  when 
cooling  it  crystallizes.  It  is  stated  that  it  obeys  the  magnet, 
but  this  is  questionable. 

Oxygen  and  Cobalt  combine  to  form  two  distinctly- 
marked  compounds;  and  a  third,  which,  if  not  regarded  as  a 
compound  of  them,  is  a  j  oxide.  Tlie  protoxide  of  cobalt 
may  be  obtained  by  calcining  the  metal  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  air,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid. 

Protoande  of  Cobalt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal 
in  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  solution,  or  that  of  any 
other  salt  of  the  metal,  by  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  carbo- 
nate precipitated,  after  due  washing,  is  to  be  dried,  and  then 
decomposed  at  a  red  heat  without  the  access  of  air.  This 
oxide  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  by  ammonia  and  its  car- 
bonate, forming  with  them  a  solution  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  the  alkalis,  potash  or  soda,  or  in  their 
carbonates.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  the  air,  it  gra- 
dually absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  peroxide.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  salts  of  cobalt,  and  they  usually  have  a  red  colour. 
It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt    30 
1  „  oxygen    8 

equivalent  38 

Whep  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  decomposed  by 
potash,  a  blue  hydrate  is  precipitated,  which  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  of  a  dirty  green  colour,  and  this 
is  stated  to  be  a  hvdrate  of  the  J  oxide. 

Peroxide  qf  Coio^/.— When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  co- 
balt is  mixed  with  one  of  hypochlorite  (or  chloride)  of  lime, 
a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  peroxide  of 
cobalt  combined  with  two  equivalents  of  water;  the  water 
may  be  expelled  at  a  heat  of  about  600°,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
expel  the  whole  of  the  water,  without  at  the  same  time 
getting  rid  of  some  of  the  oxygen.  It  does  not  combine 
with  any  acids ;  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
chloride  of  cobalt  is  formed,  and  chlorine  gas  evolved.  This 
oxide  is  applied  to  no  use,  and  consists  of 

2  equivalents  of  cobalt    60  or  1  30 

3  „  oxygen  24       ](  12 

equivalent  as  peroxide  84  as  sesquioxide  42 
Oxide  qf  Cobalt  is  procured  when  carbonate  of  cobalt 
IS  gently  heated  in  an  open  fire.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  The  same  oxide  is  obtained  by  heating  the  per- 
oxide to  redness,  by  which  such  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
8  expelled  as  reduces  it  to  a  compound  of 

3  equivalents  of  cobalt  90 

4  »>     oxygen  32 

122 

It  suffera  no  change  by  continued  heat,  and  is  therefore  j 
tlie  most  Btablo  oxide  of  cobalt. 


Chlorine  and  Cobalt  may  be  made  to  unite  by  direct 
action,  but  the  best  methodof  forming  this  salt  is  todissoUe 
the  protoxide  of  the  metal  in  hydrochloric  acid,  when  water 
and  the  chloride  are  formed.  By  evapomtion  small  pink- 
coloured  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  a  hydrate.  Bv 
evaporation  to  dryness  a  white  scaly  chloride  is  obtained  :  it 
is  volatile  at  about  a  red  heat;  but  when  air  is  frresent,  it  i« 
decompmed,  chlorine  is  expelled,  and  peroxide  fonnc«l. 
The  solution  when  concentrated  is  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
but  by  dilution  with  water  it  becomes  of  a  pale  pink ;  when 
a  dilute  red  solution  is  heated  so  as  to  e\'aponite  the  water, 
a  green  chloride  is.  left,  which  by  exposure  to  the  mr 
attracts  moisture  and  becomes  a^in  colouiieM.  This  \va.% 
been  called  Hellot's  sympathetic  mk. 

Chloride  of  cobalt  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt      30 
1  „  chlorine  36 

equivalent  66 

The  bromide,  fluoride,  and  iodide  of  cobalt,  ate  but  littU* 
known,  and  are  unimportant  compounds. 

Sulphur  and  CobaU  unite  in  three  different  proportion  >. 
forming  the  sulphuret,  sesquisulphuret,  and  bisulohuret. 
The  sulphuret  may  be  obtained  by  heating  to  rcane^^  3 
mixture  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  sulphur*  light  is  disenga^^ttl 
during  their  combination,  and  the  sulphuret  which  is  funnt'l 
fuses.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  crvstalline.  uikI 
has  a  metallic  lustre.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  pat»viim  j 
current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  a  iic  u- 
tral  salt  of  cobalt. 

Sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  composed  of 

1  equi^-alent  of  cobalt     30 
1  „  sulphur  16 

equivalent  46 
Sesqmeulphuret  qf  Cobalt,— When  sesquioxide  of  cobali 
is  heated  in  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  taking  care  not  to 
carry  the  heat  to  redness,  sesquisulphuret  of  cobalt  of  a 
deep  grey  colour  is  obtained.  This  compound  also  occurs 
in  nature.    It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt     30 
1^  „  sulphur  24 

equivalent  54 
Bieulphuret  qf  Cobalt  may  be  formed  by  heating  the 
sesquioxide  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sulphur  to  about 
the  temperature  at  which  sulphur  is  volatilised.  Wlivu 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  residue,  it  decompo^>^ 
any  protosulphuret  which  may  have  been  formed;  b\ 
a  solution  of  potash  any  excess  of  sulphur  may  be  di'J- 
solved,  and  pulverulent  bisulphuret  of  cobalt  of  a  black 
colour,  but  no  metallic  lustre,  is  left.  Hydrochloric  acid 
does  not  act  upon  it.    It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  cobalt     30 

2  „  sulphur  32 

equivalent  62 

Phosphuret  of  Cobalt  is  obtained  by  adding  phosphorus 
to  the  Ignited  metal,  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  superpho.- 
phate  of  lime,  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  charcoal.  It  i%  \cn 
fusible,  brittle,  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  tami»hc«  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Its  exact  composition  has  not  bei-n 
determined. 

Selenium  and  Cobalt  combine  very  readily  with  the  pro- 
duction of  heat ;  when  the  mass  is  heated  to  redness.  txM 
excess  of  itelenium  is  expelled,  it  liquefies,  and  yields  a  prv- 
duct  of -^  metallic  appearance,  a  grey  colour,  and  lamioaiod 
fracture. 

Cobalt  and  the  metals  combine,  or  at  least  cobalt  unites 
with  several  of  them,  but  the  resulting  allays  are  bv  no 
means  important. 

.^r^entc aitrf  Co*a// combine  with  facility;  and  the  core- 
pound  occurs  in  some  of  the  ores.  The  arseniuret  of  cobalt 
fuses  at  a  high  temperature  into  a  white  brittle  mas».  It 
occurs  in  nature. 

Antimony  and  Cobalt  form  a  brittle  alloy. 

Tin  and  Cobalt  yield  a  bluish-white  alloy,  which  is  souse 
what  doctile. 

Zinc  and  Cobalt  combine,  it  at  all,  with  so  great  dilll- 
culty,  that  some  chemists  have  donied  the  poisibility  of  it 

Biemuih  a»ul  Cobalt  do  nol  combine. 
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b|ue  rhombie  prism  ;  colour  various  shades  of  red  pass- 
ing into  crimson ;  sometimes  greyish  ;  translucent^  trans- 
parent ;  it  is  soft,  light,  and  flexible  ;  specific  gravity 
2*948;  the  massive  variety  amorphous,  botryoidal :  struc- 
ture fibrous,  radiating  ;  below  the  blow-pipe  emits  arsenical 
odours,  and  tinees  borax  blue :  it  occurs  in  Saxony,  Bo- 
hemia, Scotland,  and  Cornwall*  &o.' 
Analysis  by  Bucholz : — 

Arsenic  acid     .  •     37'9 

Oxide  of  cobalt  .     39*2 

Water  .  .  .     22*9 


100 
Sulphate  qf  Cobalt^Red  Ft/no/— is  of  a  pale  rose-red 
colour,  and  occurs  investing  other  minerals,  in  small  masses 
and  in  stalactites;  the  masses  are  semi-transparent  and 
crystalline;  it  is  soluble  in  water;  translucent;  lustre 
vitreous,  often  dull  externally :  it  occurs  among  the  mining 
heaps  near  Hanau  and  in  Sdsbure. 
COBB.    [Gull.] 

CpBBETT,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and 
publican  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  bom,  it  is 
supposed,  in  1762.     He  has  himself  related  the  incidents 
of  the  first  portion  of  his  life  in  *  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Peter  Porcupine,'  first  published  in  1 796.  This  tract  contains 
a  most  interestinej  account  of  his  self-education,  carried  on 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  witli  an  ardour  and 
steadiness  of  purpose  that  have  never  been  surpassed.     He 
was  trained  up  to  country  work,  and  so  employed  from  an 
early  age  till  the  autumn  of  1782,  when,  on  a  ^-isit  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth,  he  first  beheld  the  sea,  and 
the  next  day  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  j^t  employ- 
ment on  board  a  man  of  war.     In  May,  the  following  year, 
on  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  thought  which  took  him  at 
Guildford  fair,  he  came  to  London,  and  soon,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  friend,  obtained  a  situation  as  copying  clerk  to 
Mr.  Holland,  of  Gray's  Lm.    Atter  remaining  licre  nine 
mtrnths,  he  went  to  Chatham,  where  he  enlistt-d  in  a  regi- 
ment of  foot,  which  was  sent  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  was 
eventually  ordered  to  New  Brunswick.     For  his  excellent 
conduct  he  was  made  a  corporal  before  the  regiment  left 
England ;   and  soon  after  its  arrival  in  America  lie  was 
raised  at  once,  over  the  heads  of  thirty  Serjeants,  to  the 
rank  of  serjeant-maior.     In  New  Brunswick  he  made  lm 
acquamtance  with  his  future  wife,  then  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
the  daughter  of  a  serjeant-major  of  artillery.    His  own 
account  of  his  courtship  and  marriage  is,  it  may  be  fairly 
said,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  moral  pictures  ever  drawn. 
Cobbett's  regiment  did  not  get  back  to  England  till  the 
end  of  the  year   1791,  when,  at  his  earnest  request,  he 
obtamed  his  discharge,  with  a  testimonial  from  his  com- 
mwidmg  officer,  declaring  that  he  had  served"  honestly 
and    feithftilly  for   the   space    of  eight  years,   and   was 
^scharged  « m  consideration  of  his  good  behaviour  and 
the  services  he  had  rendered  the  regiment.*     He  now  en- 
gaged in  a  proceeding,  of  his  conduct  in  which  and  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  no  intelligible  explana- 
tion has  ever  been  given ;  we  mean  his  bringing  charges  of 
peculation  against  four  officers  of  his  late  regimen^  and 
then,  when  a  court-martial  was  appointed  to  try  them,  and 
ever^  arrangement  connected  with  it  made  in  the  manner 
he  himself  required,  declining  to  come  forward  to  prosecute 
When,  on  the  day  of  trial,  to  the  surprise  of  all  concerned, 
he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  after  fort>-seven  witnesses 
named  by  him  had  been  brought  up  from  Portsmouth  to 
London,  the  court,  m  the  notion  that  some  accident  micht 
possibly  have  happened  to  him,  adjourned  to  the  third  day 
after,  and  m  the  mean  time  search  was  made  for  him  in  all 
directions;  but  he  had  crossed  over  to  France.    He  re- 
mained in  that  country  for  six  months,  and  then  sailed  from 
♦  i'"''®, -no^''''''Au^**''  ^^"^  York,  where  he  arrived  in  Oc- 
tober, 1/92.     About  two  years  after  this  date  he  made  his 
first  api>earance  as  a  public  writer,  in  an  attack  upon  Dr. 
Pnestley,  then  newly  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
England,  under  the  title  of  *  Observations  on  the  Emi- 
gralion  of  a  Martyr  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  by  Peter  Por- 
cupine.    This  pamphlet  attracted  much  notice,  and  was 
followed  by  a  long  succession  of  others  in  the  same  violent 
antidemocratic  strain,  and  with  the  same  signature     The 
whole  were  aftenvards  collected  and  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land m  1801,  m  ti^elve  volumes  octavo.    The  outrageous 
recklessness  imd  personahty  of  his  invective,  howev«.  at 
length  exposed  hua  to  several  prosecutions  for  libel;  and 


the  moonvemences  ni  which  he  was  thus  involved  indur.  i 
him,  m  June,  1800,  to  quit  America  ftr  Enghmd.    On  ar 
riving  in  London,  he  immediately  started  a  Tory  daily  rar » 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Porcupine;'  but  it  was  disoontmu.  ! 
after  an  existence  of  only  a  few  months.    Upon  tb.«  i 
commenced  his  'Weekly  Remster,'  which  rapidly  attai: .  . 
a  large  circulation,  and  which  he  kept  up  without  t'l 
failure  of  a  single  week  from  its  first  publication  till  ).  - 
death,  a  period  of  above  thirty-three  yeare.    In  the  ctr  - 
of  this  time,  however,  it  whollv  changed  iU  polities,  ha\  r  - 
eventually  become  the  most  determined  among  the  a.- 1  .^ 
ants  of  the  government  and  the  champions  of  demornii  * . 
The  first  indications  of  this  change  appeared  in  the  vntirl.. 
of  1803;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that  the  «t. in- 
ductor of  the  Register  had  completelv  reversed  his  on;:i.-.  1 
position.    In  the  year  1804  two  verdicts  had  been  -v  -. 
against  him  for  libel;  in  consequence  of  the  first  of  win- 
(for  Ubels  on  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  then  loid  lieutt  n.i.it 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Redesdale,  lord  chancellor  of  that  wuut  i . 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  Irish  govern un  ..  . 
he  was  fined  500/.;  and  by  the  second  of  which  ho  Ha*  r.  -• 
in  500/.  damages  to  Mr. (now  Lord)  Plunket,  then  thf  I:-  • 
solicitor-general.    Iij  1810  he  was  again  tried  on  an  m.  .-- 
mation  at  the  instance  of  the  government  for  certain  .  >- 
servations  in  tlie  Register  of  the  10th  July,  1809.  on  i..- 
flogging  of  some  local  militia-men  at  Ely;  and  the  n-* ..: 
was  a  conviction,  on  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  u  i    v 
of  1000/.  to  the  king  and  to  be  imprisoned  fbr  two  u..'^ 
Whon  ho  came  out  of  prison,  he  set  in  motion  a  new  ei'       • 
for  the  annoyance  of  the  administration,  in  the  si-nr-    f 
papers  which  he  called  his  'Twopenny  Trash,'  the  nr      . 
tion  of  which  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  amouni. -i  •.. 
100,000  copies.     In  April,   1817,  however,  pron^-.n!.      . 
escape  from  the  operation  of  the  Six  Acts,  but  paril\  .: 
as  it  is  believed,  in  conse(|uence  of  certain  i)ecuniar>  .  •.. 
barrassments,  he  aj<ain  visited  America-     While  thv'ti-  i  • 
still  continued  the  publication  of  his  Roirisier  in  L.i..]. 
the  manuscript   being  regularly   tran^mittefl   a«rns,    ♦;. 
Atlantic.    Ho  returned  to  England  in  1819,  and  w>.»n  .t'l  - 
commenced  a  daily  paper,  which  lasted  oniy  two  mom.  ., 
mvolvmg  him  in  further  losses.    Other  two  actions  !t»r  l.»   , 
immediately  followed,  in  both  of  which  he  was  ra-t ;  i'.. 
damages  awarded  in  the  first  (brought  by  Mr.  Clear\  )  I .  i'  - 
only  40*.,  but  in  the  second  (brought  by  Mr.  John  \\i   ■•■  ^ 
1000/.    Amidst  all  these  troubles,  neither  the  rctrul.it    •, 
nor  the  spirit  of  his  Uterary  Uibours  ever  relaxed.     11  « 
Register  was  only  one  of  many  productions  which  hi-*  iji- 
tuang  and  ever  vigorous  pen  was  constantly  givinir  to  •!. 
world.    In  1820  he  made  his  first  attempt  to  gel  Into  i.ir. 
liament,  by  standing  a  contest  for  the  city  of  &ventn .  • 
which  he  was  defeated.   In  1826  he  was  again  unsucccV  . 
m  a  similar  attempt  at  Preston.    In  1829  and  1830  ho  i'' 
tracted  much  attenUon  by  a  number  of  political  l<xtu:.. 
which  he  delivered  in  several  of  the  principal  town*  .f 
England  and  Scotland.    In  July,  1831,  he  was  again  tn.  I 
on  a  prosecution  for  libel,  the  charge  being  gwundisd  on  .t; 
article  which  had  appeared  in  the  Register,  and  which  ^... 
alleged  to  have  been  published  with  the  intent  of  e.\(  m     • 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  acts  of  violence  and  to  dcMr.v 
property.    He  defended  himself  on  this  occasion  in  a  six^u.  h 
of  SIX  hours;  and,  the  jury  not  being  able  to  agr^  in  a 
verdict,  the  trial  ended  in  his  discharge. 

In  1832  Cobbett  was  returned  to  the  first  reformed  v^r- 
Uament  as  one  of  the  members  for  Oldham.  In  the  roi.i  v. 
of  his  parliamentary  career  ho  made  several  ofii-,  t.^c 
speeches;  but  his  success  in  this  new  field  did  not,  on  tlu 
whole,  come  up  to  expectation,  and  on  more  than  m 
occasion  he  damaged  hunself  by  those  strange  blun.l.  r- 
which  here  and  there  mark  cver>' portion  of  his  hi»for.' 
His  death  took  place  unexpectedly,  and  after  a  very  sh<.;: 
illness,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  June,  1835. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Cobbett's  publications  wouM 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  aflbrd.  Among  thus*.*  n  t 
already  mentioned  that  have  attracted  most  attention,  «rv 
rf»^  f^i*  Residence  in  America;'  his  «Kmiirm!,  ^ 
Guide;  1"8  'Poor  Man's  Friend;*  his  'Coltagv  K.  >- 
nomy ;  his  Village  Sermons; '  his  •  Historvof  the  Pp. 
testant  Reformation  m  England  and  Ireland;'  his  •  A.K 
vice  to  Young  Men  and  Women ; '  his  « Giammar  of  li-o 
French  Language;'  his 'English  Grammar,'  in  a  St^rw-^ 
of  Letters  to  his  Son;  and  his  •  Rund  Rides ; '  reprintc  1 
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▼alley  of  Elirenbreitstein,  is  485  feet  in  length,  and  rests 
on  38  pontoons.  Hie  old  Jesuits'  Collenje,  now  the  Gymna- 
sium, has  300  scholars,  besides  200  in  the  elementary 
school  attached  to  it ;  it  has  a  considerable  revenue,  and 
a  fine  library  formed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  monastic 
libraries.  There  are  various  schools  for  children,  a  Catho- 
lic seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  musical  institution,  house 
of  industry,  ladies'  benevolent  association,  savings'  bank, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  various  other  charitable  institutions. 
Besides  the  valuable  town  librarv,  there  are  many  private 
collections  of  paintings,  coins,  and  antiquities. 

Coblenz  is  the  head-quarters  of  tho  8th  corps  of  the  army, 
the  residence  of  the  superior  president  (ober-president) 
or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  administration.  It  has  a  linen  and  a  cotton 
manufactory  and  an  extensive  one  of  Japan  wares ;  besides 
manufactories  of  furniture,  carriages,  and  other  articles. 
There  is  scarcely  any  wholesale  business  carried  on,  and  its 
trade  is  confined  to  exporting  the  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  the  importation  of  articles  of  home  con- 
sumption, and  the  transport  of  goods  along  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
ti\*ation  of  the  vine. 

In  connection  with  Ehrenbreitstein,  Coblenz  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  an  important  military  post.  The  population  in 
1817  was,  including  the  military,  12,238  ;  in  1822,  13,689  ; 
in  1825,  14,333  ;  in  1828,  14,724  (of  whom  13,888  were  Ca- 
tholics, 576  Protestants,  and  260  Jews);  and,  in  1831,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military,  12,214.  50°  21'  N.  lat.  and  7°  30' 
E.  long. 

COBRA  CAPELLO.    [Asp.  Viperid*.] 

COBURG,  the  most  southern  of  the  independent  prin- 
cipalities of  Saxony,  is  bounded  by  the  territories  of 
Schwarzburg,  Meiningen,  Hildburshausen,  and  Bavaria; 
it  lies  between  50°  9'  and  50°  24'  N.  lat,  and  10°  30'  and 
1  r  13'  E.  long.,  includmg  the  newly  acquired  territories  of 
Konigsberg  and  Sonnenfeld :  its  area  is  about  200  square 
miles,  about  one-fourth  more  than  the  area  of  Rutland- 
shire. It  is  comix)sed  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Itz,  which 
is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thuringian  mountains,  and 
is  traversed  by  tho  rivers  Itz,  Rodach,  Steinach,  NasslacTi, 
Lanter,  and  others.  Besides  Coburg,  properly  so  called, 
the  principality  now  comprehends  tlie  whole  of  the  duf  hy 
of  Golha,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  which  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  whole  constitutes  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  'Coburg  Proper'  belonged 
formerly  to  the  counts  of  Henneberg ;  it  came  by  marriage 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  whence  it  pa&>ed  into  the  Ernestine 
line,  and  in  1 735  to  the  branch  of  Saalfeld.  The  princi- 
pality of  Lichtenberg  was  added  to  it  in  1816,  and 
the  duchy  of  Gotha  (with  the  exception  of  some  small 
districts)  in  1826,  in  consequence  of  that  house  having  be- 
come extinct  by  the  death  of  Duke  Frederic  IV.,  when  it 
was  made  over  to  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg-SaalfeM,  by 
virtue  of  a  fiimilv  compact  among  the  ducal-Saxon  branches, 
in  exchange  for  the  duchy  of  Saalfeld  and  several  other 
districts.  Thus  arose'  the  present  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  containing  altogether  about  1000  square  miles, 
nearly  as  large  as  Dorsetshire,  and  153,700  irthabitants, 
which  shows  nn  increase  of  upwards  of  8000  since  the  year 
1826,  when  their  numbers  were  145,893;  it  has  eleven 
towns,  ten  market-towns,  253  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
about  28,100  houses. 

Coburg  Proper  contains  32,000  inhabitants;  ana,  in- 
cluding the  lately  acquired  districts  of  Konigsberg  and 
Sonnenfeld,  38,000,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Lutherans : 
tho  Catholics  (about  11,000)  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  By  the  constitution  of  the  8th  of  August,  1821, 
the  right  of  citizenship  is  enjoyed  by  natives  only,  who  are  all 
equal  in  the  eve  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  their  religious 
profession.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  single 
chamber,  composed  of  six  deputies  from  the  nobility,  and 
eleven  from  the  mapstracy,  towns,  and  rural  districts. 

The  climate  is  mild,  especially  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Itz.  The  agricultural  products  are  timber  and  fuel;  grain, 
particularly  peas,  beans,  hops,  vegetables,  &c.  Iron,  cop- 
per, cobalt,  coals  (but  none  of  them  in  large  quantities), 
limestone,  sandstone,  marble,  alabaster,  gj-psum,  porcelain 
earth,  &c.  are  found  here.  The  inhabitante  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  manufiicture  of  linen,  woollens,  and  cotton, 
wooden  toys,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  fatted  cattle  and  grain;  besides  butter,  leather, 
wood,  wool,  linen,  and  other  manufactured  goods.     The 


duke  takes  the  fifth  rank  among  the  Saxon  dukes,  and  wit  b 
them  has  the  twelfth  place  at  the  diet,  and  a  separate  voi«x- 
at  the  Plenum,  or  in  Uie  fUll  assemblies  of  the  oiet. 

Besides  Coburg,  the  principality  contains  Rodach,  a  tov  n 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  with  a  ducal  mansion,  a 
church,  300  houses,  and  about  1430  inhabitants;  Sontu  ri- 
feld,  a  market-town  of  about  600  inhabitants;  KonigsbtT^. 
upon  a  hill,  and  on  the  Nasslach,  with  a  grammar-schM  •!. 
and  about  750  inhabitants;  and  Neustadt,  at  the  fiK>t  t^f 
Mount  Mupp,  with  about  230  houses  and  1400  inhabitant <. 
having  a  tobacco-manufeu^tory,  hop-grounds,  and  t^mw 
trade.    [Saxs-Cobitro-Gotha.] 

COBURG.  a  bailiwick  (Amt),  in  the  principality  of  th^ 
same  name,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Itz.  Exctu^'%e 
of  the  precinct  of  Coburg  the  capital,  it  occupies  about  ur. 
square  miles,  has  one  market-town,  69  villages  and  hamlet «. 
1688  houses,  and  about  9700  inhabitants. 

COBURG,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  san»e 
name,  in  a  picturesque  valley  on  the  banlu  of  the  Itz,  i> 
surroimded  by  waUs,  and,  with  its  long  suburbs,  b  di>  tiit.(l 
into  nine  quarters,  which  have  two  market-places,  ?y, 
streets,  752  houses,  and  about  9060  inhabitants.  It  i«  tar 
from  being  a  handsome  town ;  the  houses  are  small,  tl.o 
streets  rough,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  with  gni<« 
The  ducal  palace  of  Ehrenburg  (burg  of  honour),  whiii 
name  it  received  from  Charies  V.,  has  been  made  into  a  w^ 
elegant  residence  by  the  reigning  duke,  and  has  a  librar\  i>t 
26,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  natural  history,  mineni\ 
coins,  and  prints.  There  are  also  the  government  bui'  i- 
ings,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture;  the  town  hal:. 
five  churches,  of  which  Saint  Maurice's  church  cunta^n^ 
the  ducal  vault  and  some  good  monuments;  the  arMrinl. 
orphan  asylum,  three  hospitals,  &c.  The  gymna^ii.ta. 
founded  in  1605,  by  Duke  John  Casimir,  hence  vc^WkA 
Casimirianum,  has  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  uni\t>r> 
sity.  Tliere  are  besides  two  public  libraries,  a  collection  >r 
natural  history,  an  observatory,  with  a  normal  srhu  : 
(piidagogium)  attached  to  it;  various  schools,  a  SuikI.n 
school  for  mechanics  and  apprentices,  which,  in  18J3,  \i.:. 
attended  by  25  mechanics  and  175  apprentices;  a  tecli!)  - 
logical  society;  a  society  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  ^r 
There  are  likewise  two  infirmaries,  a  savings'  bank,  a  ladio' 
benevolent  association,  and  other  charitable  institution«>. 

The  inhabitants  carry  on  manufactures  of  woollms 
cottons,  linen,  furniture,  buckles,  dyeing,  especially  t he- 
real  Turkey  red ;  gold  and  silver  articles,  chocolate,  ki1- 
ammoniac,  tools,  &c.  They  have  also  a  considerable  trade  :ii 
wool,  cloth,  cottons,  horse-hair,  flour,  seeds,  &c.  There  aro 
several  pleasure-grounds  round  the  town,  as  well  as  m.itn 
delightful  rides  and  walks — among  other  places,  to  tl  •• 
ducal  country  seat,  Rosenau,  which  was  an  old  baron-..- 1 
castle,  and  has  been  restored  in  the  Gothic  style-  Ne:.r 
the  town  are  marble-polishing  mills,  and  iron  and  cop|  t  r 
works.  On  a  lofty  hill  in  the  vicinity,  which  comman<U  a 
beautiful  prospect  is  the  antient  fortress  of  Coburg,  s<iir- 
rounded  with  a  strong  wall  and  five  bastions.  It  contmr  - 
many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  arms,  armour,  ^o. 
It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Luther,  where  he  d^  - 
livered  many  of  his  discourses;  it  now  contains  a  will- 
conducted  house  of  correction,  the  inmates  of  which  ar.» 
einploycd  in  grinding  spectacles.  There  are  also,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coburg,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  t ! . 
castles  of  Callenberg  and  Lautcrberg.  50"*  15'  N.  lat,,  iv 
50'  E.  long. 

COCA,  the  dried  leaf  of  Erythroxylon  Coca,  is  om*  v-f 
those  stimulating  narcotics  whidi  belong  to  the  same  ria«> 
with  tobacco  and  opium,  but  is  more  remarkable  than  cit  ht^r 
of  them  in  its  effects  upon  the  human  system.  The  ]»!a./ 
is  found  wild  in  Peru,  according  to  Poppig,  in  the  en\  m  j.  - 
of  Cuchero,  and  on  the  stony  summit  of  C^erro  de  San  C"'-- 
tobal.  It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  mild  but  %.  -. 
moist  climate  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  at  from  2000  to  5«><  f 
feet  above  the  sea:  in  colder  situations  it  is  apt  to  be  kill-  I. 
and  in  warmer  districts  the  leaf  loses  its  flavour. 

A  detailed  account  of  it  is  given  by  Poppig  and  Sir  Wil 
liam  Hooker  in  the  'Companion  to  the  Botanical  M«^.^ 
zine,'  whence  we  extract  the  following  information.  It  fort  >  s 
a  shrub  from  four  to  eight  feet  high,  the  stem  covered  vii*ii 
>yhitish  tubercles,  which  appear  to  be  formed  of  twx>  cur>»ti 
lines  set  fiice  to  fkce.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  acute  ax  ea-  h 
end.  three-ribbed,  on  short  petioles,  with  a  pair  of  intnv« - 
tiolary  brown  acute  stipules.  Flowers  in  little  fbsctrlt-^ : 
peduncles  sharply  angled ;  calyx  five^eft;  petals  obU>o<. 
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petals,  three  6r  six  distinct  stamens,  terminal  two-celled 
anthers  opening  vertically;  three,  six,  or  more  ovaries; 
and  one-celled  one-seeded  drupes.  The  species  are  usually 
powerful  hitter  febrifuges.  Cocculus  crispus,  a  twining 
plant  found  in  Sumatra  and  the  Moluccas,  with  a  tubercled 
or  warted  stem,  is  employed  by  the  Malays  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers.  Owmg  to  its  intense  bitterness  and 
twming  habit  it  was  called  i^biuf/tftftftif  by  Rumf.  Another 
plant,  the  Menispermum  fenestratum  of  Roxburgh,  is  in 
great  repute  among  the  Cingalese,  who  slice  it,  steep  it  in 
water,  and  swallow  it  along  with  the  infusion  as  a  sto- 
machic. 

Cocculus  villosus,  a  plant  coifkmon  in  the  hedges  of 
Bengal,  with  variable  downy  leaves  and  axillarv  solitary 
female  flowers,  succeeded  by  deep  purple  berries  the  size  of 

Seas,  is  a  species  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Hin- 
oos.  The  juice  of  its  ripe  berries  makes  a  good  durable 
bluish-purple  ink,  according  to  Roxburgh,  who  adds  some 
further  particulars  concerning  its  uses.  *  A  decoction  of  the 
fresh  roots,  with  a  few  heads  of  long  pepper,  in  goats'  milk, 
is  administered  for  rheumatic  and  old  venereal  pains ;  it  is 
reckoned  heating,  laxative,  and  sudorific.  The  fresh  leaves 
taste  simply  herbaceous ;  rubbed  in  water  they  thicken  it 
into  a  green  jelly,  which  is  sweetened*  with  sugar,  and 
drank  when  fresh  made  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint 
twice  a  day,  for  the  cure  of  heat  of  urine  in  gonorrhcea.  If 
suffered  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  the  gelatinous  or  mu- 
cilaginous parts  separate,  contract,  and  float  in  the  coiitre, 
leaving  the  water  clear,  like  Madeira  wine,  and  almost 
tasteless.  Curry  is  made  of  the  leaves,  for  people  under  a 
course  of  its  roots,  or  jelly  of  tlie  leaves.* 

The  species  most  important  to  Europeans  is  that  which 
produces  the  celebrated  Calumbo  root,  Cocculus  f>almatus^ 
from  which  a  valuable  bitter  is  procured.  Tliis  plant  is  a 
native  of  Mozambique  and  Oibo,  abounding  in  the  thick 
forests  that  cover  the  shores  of  those  couniries,  and  ex- 
tending inland  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  Africans  of 
those  parts  call  it  Kalumb,  It  has  a  large  fleshy  deep-yellow 
root,  divided  into  many  irn^gular  forks  or  fangs,  wliich  are 
amputated  by  the  collectors,  cut  into  slices,  strung  on  cords, 
ana  hung  to  dry  in  the  shade.  The  stem  is  covered  with  a 
thick  whitish-green  glandular  fur:  the  leaves  are  large, 
roundish,  heartshaped,  and  deeply  divided  into  from  five  to 
seven  sharp-pointed  lobes.  The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  Isle  of  France. 


[Cooeului  palmatui.! 
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The  name  given  to  this  genus  is  that  of  a  kind  if 
seed  imported  from  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  <  f 
Cocculus  Indicus,  possessing  a  powerful,  bitter,  poiaon^i.^ 
principle,  which,  according  to  Goupil,  exists  princi]Mill>  m 
the  kernel.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Malabar,  'air! 
when  transplanted  to  the  botanic  garden,  Calcutta,  {;r«v, 
in  a  few  years  so  as  to  extend  over  a  large  mango  trtt . 
uith  a  stout  woody  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  cuvtr.  i 
with  deeply  cracked,  spongy,  ash-coloured  bark,  liv 
leaves  were  very  exactly  cordate,  entire,  obtuse,  or  eu..-: 
ginate,  of  a  hard  texture,  shining  on  the  upncr  surfdrt*,  a-.>i 
from  4  to  12  inches  long,  by  from  3  to  8  inches  broad.  T:  .» 
plant  is  the  Menispermum  cocculus  of  Linnaeus,  the  O-*  -  u- 
lus  suberosus  of  De  CandoUo;  but  according  to  Me^nrv 
Wight  and  Arnott,  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  larti  r 
genus,  havuig  the  stamens  comoined  into  a  central  ioluiiin 
and  no  corolla.    They  call  it  Anamirta  cocculus. 

Cocculus  Indicus  berries  are  the  fruit  of  the  Corn:     ^ 
suberosus  (Decand.),   the  Menispermum  Cocculus  (Lum  > 
*  The  medical  jurist,'  says  Dr.  Cluistison,  *bhould  iw.....' 
himself  well  acquainted  with  its  external  charactiTs,  W 
cause,  besides  being  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  it   .^ 
a  familiar  poison  for  destroynig  fish,  and  has  also  betn  «\- 
tensivcly  used  by  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops — an  aii  .j 
terat ion  which  is- prohibited  in  Britain  by  severe  statuf.- 
This  fruit  is  a  berried  drupe,  varying  in  size  from  that  ni  j 
pea  to  that  of  a  laurel  (or  bay)  berry;  subglolxjse,  cm.,:- 
ginate,  dark-brown,  opaque,  rough,  and  wrinkled ;  the  tv 
ternal  integument,  or  husk,  is  very  brittle ;  within  i>  i  •  t. 
seed   or  kernel,  lunulale,  oily,  with  a  nauseous  and    i  . 
tensely  bitter  taste.     The  kernel  contains  about  oi.e  j     • 
in  the  hundred   of  picrotoxia,  or  menispcrmia,   a^   ^^     . 
term  it.     U})on  this  principle  its  poisonous  propcriic  •. 
pond.     It  seems  to  act  by  exhausting  the  imlabihty  of  :i  • 
heart,  and  if  the  dose  be  con^derabie,  its  fatal  eflUts     .. 
very  speedily  displa)  ed.   What  renders  it  a  more  riyJoul .i ..  •  . 
agent,  i&  ihe  circumstance  of  its  leaving  scarcely  an\  ir.    .• 
of  its  presence  on    the   coats  of  the  stomach.     Co««    ..• 
Indicus  is  never  used  internally  in  the  practice  of  medu  i.. . 
but  an  ointment  formed  of  the  powdered  berries  ii»  \»    . 
ellicacious   in  some  cutaneous   disea>es,  such  as  Poi.  •.  *. 
capitis,  and  Sycosis  menti    It  speedily  ulkiys  the  nitl.Jai 
naat^iry  siaie;    but  its  employment   requires  gicat    ru.. 
Creasote  will  probably  supersede  it  in  such  cases. 

Calumba  is  the  root  of  the  Cocculus  palmatus,  a  naii- , 
of  the  forcjits  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  whence  it  .- 
sent  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  to  Europe.    It  occurs  in   ii. 
form  of  Uansverse  sections,  the  bark  of  which   is   tlr. «. 
and  easily  seiarable;  the  woody  portion  is  spongv,  i.i   . 
yellow  colour,  and  when  old  much  perforated  by  it.n.v 
The  odour  is  fanitly  aromatic,  the  taste  bitter  and  klj^ii. 
acrid.     It  contains  much  starch,  a  yellow  azotixed  m«i  < 
a  yellow  bitter  principle,  traces  of  a  volatile  oil,  w»... 
fibre,  salts  (chielly  of  lime  and  potassa),  oxide  of  irun.  a  u 
silex.     The  active    principle  \»  Calumbine,   which   l.  v 
be  obtained  either  by  alcohol  or  »ther.    As  Calumba  ci: 
tains  nothing  which  can  decompose  the  salts  of  iron,  it  i..  *. 
be  given  along  with  them.    The  powder  is  a  gootl  l.in. 
the  infusion  soon  spoils,  but  is  otherwise  a  very  excvl..  i  • 
form ;  a  tincture  or  extract  retains  the  virtues  and  kct  i  >  . 
long  time. 

Other  roots  are  often  finudulently  substituted   for   ( 
lumba.     Some  of  these  are  supplied  by  America,  others  •  . 
Africa.    The  American,  which  is  the  most  comuitn 
England  and  the  north  of  Eurojw,  is  the  root  of  llie  K.  - 
zera  Waltera  (Mich.),  a  native  of  the  marshes  of  Caitu  . 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  by  its  whiter  to..  .  . 
lighter  texture,  the  pitjsence  of  longitudinal  pieces,  and  . :. 
taste  being  at  first  sweetish,  and  not  nearly  so  bitter  a*  ^ 
nuine  Calumba.    Chemical  tests  further  asaiit  in  di^* . 
minating  them :  solution  of  proto-sulphate  Of  of  ptrn,  . 
riate  of  iron,  does  not  trouble  the  tincture  of  the  rt  > 
while  it  gives  the  false  a  dark  green  colour :  the  tincture  o. 
the  genuine  yields  with  tincture  of  galU  a  oopioui  .•:  , 
grey  precipitate,  but  the  false  none.    TTie  substance  of  i.. 
true  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine,  the  false  brown.     In  la  .■ 
doses  the  spurious  clauses  vomiting,  but  the  genuine  all  i> 
that  action. 

Slices  of  bryony  root  are  often  employed  to  adultif.4 
Calumba  root 

Calumba  acts  chiefly  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  t.h 
stomach,  and  upon  the  secretion  and  quality  of  the  bile.     1 : 
18  not  however  without  power  over  the  neoous  tjaiem,  -^ 
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then  ro-unite  with  the  river.  About  IdO  miles  from  its 
mouth  is  the  antient  capital  of  Camboja;  Poataipret,  to 
which  European  vessels  ascended  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, hut  this  navigation  has  been  discontinued.  Some 
distance  below  this  town  the  river  sends  off  to  the  west  and 
south-west  numerous  arms,  which  enclose  and  traverse  an 
extensive  delta,  that  stretches  out  into  the  sea  with  an  acute 
angle.  Most  of  these  arms  are  navigable  for  large  river- 
baffles  during  the  rainy  season.  To  make  the  navigation 
continuous  through  the  whole  year,  a  eanal  was  made  from 
it  in  1820,  which  joins  the  principal  river  some  miles  south 
of  Panompeng,  the  modem  capital  of  Camboja.  The  three 
priucipal  mouths  of  the  Maekhaun  lie  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  delta,  and  are  all  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
aole  burden  up  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

The  climate  of  the  plain  of  Camboja  resembles  that  of 
Bengal.  The  rainy  seasons  last  from  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June  to  September.  In  August  the  ther- 
momeier  was  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  79  ,  at  noon  82^ 
and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  80^  The  climate  of  the 
countries  cast  of  the  mountains  is  similar  to  that  of  Core- 
mandel.  The  mountains  interrupt  the  clouds  brought  by 
the  south-west  monsoon,  and  accordingly  the  dry  season 
prevails  in  that  period :  the  north-east  monsoon  brings  rain. 
The  wet  season  sets  in  at  the  end  of  October,  and^  conti- 
nues until  March.  In  the  greatest  summer-heat  the  thermo- 
meter never  rises  above  103° ;  in  the  neatest  cold  it  never 
falls  below  57°.  In  the  countries  on  tne  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Tonkin,  the  south-west  monsoon  brings  the  rain,  and  the 
wet  season  begins  in  May  and  terminates  in  Aug^ust.  The 
heat  is  occasionally  very  excessive,  and  the  cold  m  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February,  very  sharp :  the  weather  is 
often  rendered  unpleasant  by  heavy  fogs,  as  in  Lower 
Bengal.  Typhous  and  hurricanes  rage  with  the  utmost 
Airy  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  on  the  adjacent  coasts ; 
more  southward,  especially  below  16°  N.  lat.,  they  are  rarely 
felt ;  and  west  of  Cape  James  the  sea  and  land  are  entirelv 
exempt  from  them.  They  are  commonly  ac<;ompanied  with 
heavy  and  incessant  rains;  and  Crawfurd  mentions  that 
after  a  continued  rain  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  sea  in  the  bay 
of  Touron  was  covered  ¥rith  a  stratum  of  fresh  water,  so  that 
the  casks  of  the  vessels  were  filled  with  water  good  enough 
for  the  cattle  and  poultry.  All  the  country  seems  to  have 
a  very  healthy  climate,  for  Europeans  as  well  as  for  natives. 

Tlie  iron  mines  of  Tonkin  are  about  six  days'  journey 
from  Cachao,  and  the  gold  and  silver  mines  about  twelve 
days' journey,  both  in  a  western  direction.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  silver  mines  of  Tonkin  is  estimated  at  about 
213,600  ounces  ;  that  of  the  gold  mines  is  unknown.  All 
these  mines  are  worked  by  Chinese  :  the  number  of  miners 
is  stated  to  be  between  20,000  and  30,000.  Cochin-China 
IS  said  to  have  tin,  which  however  is  not  worked. 

Rice,  which  is  tho  principal  article  of  food,  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Tonkin  and  Camboja. 
Indian  corn,  earth  nuts  {Arachis  hypogcea\  and  the  Con- 
volvulus baiaias,  are  also  cultivated.  Ilie  sugar-cane 
is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  coast,  south  of  16°  ;  much 
sugar  of  an  inferior  quality  is  sent  to  China,  and  a  small 
quantity  to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  The  true  cinnamon 
(Laurus  Cinnaniomum)  is  probably  indigenous ;  and  though 
its  bark  is  much  thicker  than  that  of  Ceylon,  it  is  preferred 
by  the  Chinese:  from  250,000lbs.  to  300,000lbs.  are  an- 
nually exported  from  Faifo. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  every  where,  and  largely  exported  to 
China,  where  it  fetches  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  that 
brought  from  Bengal.  Silk  is  in  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China 
a  general  object  of  attention  with  the  peasantry;  that  of 
Tonkin  is  of  better  qualitv,  but  still  inferior  to  that  of 
China.  Tea  of  a  coarse  kina  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital  Hu6,  and  called  Hu6  tea.  It  is  largely  used 
by  tho  luwer  classes. 

The  French  missionary,  M.  de  la  Bissachere,  states  the 
population  of  Cochin-China  at  twenty-two  millions,  of  which 
nc  assigns  eighteen  millions  to  Tonkin.  The  French  officers 
at  the  court  of  Hue  differed  considerably  in  their  state- 
ments to  Crawfurd,  one  estimating  the  population  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions,  and  another  at  ten  millions.  Craw- 
furd thinks  all  these  numbers  to  be  considerably  exagge- 
rated ;  and  according  to  his  calculation,  Cochin-China  con- 
tains only  5,194,000  souls.  But  as  all  authorities  agree  in 
describing  the  plain  of  Tonkin  as  very  fertile,  and  extremely 
well  cultivated  and  peopled^  the  estimate  of  CrawAird  seems 
log  low 


The  natives  coll  the  eastern  part  of  their  country  Anam, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Chinese  name,  whii-li 
is  Ngan-non.  They  belong  to  the  same  rare  as  tt.c 
Chinese  and  Mongols.  Their  languiige  is  monosylbbh-. 
and  the  signification  of  the  words  is,  in  a  great  mca^u^v. 
regulated  by  their  accentuation.  But  the  Auamcse  lun 
£uage  is  totally  different  from  the  Chinese  language.  7  li* 
Chinese  characters  are  only  used  in  printing ;  for  commou 
purposes  they  use  others. 

Tne  inhabitants  of  Camboja,  who  call  themselves  Kani 
mer,  constitute  a  different  nation;  thev  extend  on  buth 
sides  of  the  river  Maekhaun  to  16°  N.  lat.  They  do  tuA 
dificr  from  the  Anamese  in  their  physical  character,  bni. 
according  to  Crawfurd  and  Dr.  Ley  den,  they  speak  a  ^Xii 
ferent  language.  Klaproth  however  thinks  that  it  is  oi.l  w 
a  dialect  of  the  Anamese.  In  manners,  laws,  religiovi,  aiul 
state  of  civilization,  they  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  tu  t  he- 
Siamese  than  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China  Propt;r. 

On  the  mountain-range  live  two  independent  naCioU'i. 
The  Loye  or  Loi  extend  from  Cape  James  at  least  a»  far  at 
15°  N.  lat.  They  once  extended  to  the  very  coast,  and  oc- 
cupied all  Chiampa,  but  having  been  expelled  from  iU  tin  y 
retired  into  the  mountain-fastnesses.  Their  langua'.:u 
differs  essentially  both  from  the  Anamese  and  Cambojiri 
To  the  north  of  15°  N.  lat.  the  interior  districts  of  xhv 
mountain-range  are  occupied  by  another  independent  nati"ti. 
called  Moi,  which  extends  over  a  tract  of  country  lying  U- 
tween  Laos  and  Cochin-China,  about  120  miles  in  lermtli. 
and  fh)m  20  to  30  in  breadth.  They  are  said  to  be  an  ui. 
civilized  and  inoffensive  people.  Very  little  is  known  nf 
them. 

The  political  division  coincides  nearly  with  the  hi&tori<*al 
division  of  the  country.  Anam,  or  the  eastern  portion,  i^ 
divided  into  two  provinces — ^Tonkin  the  northern,  aa»»l 
Cochin-China  the  southern,  and  the  boundary-line  bct>«('i- 1 
them,  at  about  19°  N.  lat.,  is  nearly  the  same  line  whx  h 
separated  the  antient  kingdom  of  Tonkin  from  Cocli...- 
China;  only  two  small  provinces  have  been  detached  fi  .>:n 
the  former,  and  added  to  the  latter.  That  portion  of  Caiu- 
boja  which  has  been  united  to  Cochin-China  constitute^  a 
province  b^  itself. 

1.  Tonkm  or  Tongking  comprehends  the  most  north n  'i 
portion  of  Anam,  or  the  plain  which  extends  on  both  m  Ii  ^ 
of  the  river  Song-ca,  and  is  bounded  by  the  mountain- 
ranges  within  on  all  sides.    It  is  the  most  fertile  and  m  .^t 

populous  portion  of  Cochin-China,  producing  rice,  cott 

and  silk,  in  great  abundance,  and  exporting  extensile!)  a.l 
these  articles.  Its  mountains  abound  in  gold,  silver,  ai  1 
iron.  The  capital,  Cachao  or  Cecho,  called  by  the  naTi\.-^ 
also  Bakthan,  is  a  lor^e  town  with  150,00C  inhabitant > 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Song-ca,  about  80  or  90  miN*^ 
from  the  sea.  Its  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  count r> 
is  very  considerable,  especially  with  China.  Hean  \a  ftx 
the  same  river,  about  18  miles  lower  down ;  the  lar^.i-^* 
junks  come  up  to  this  place. 

2.  Cochin-China  Proper  comprehends  the  coast  fr«iixi 
about  19°  N.  lat.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Jam. .. 
The  name  of. Cochin-China  is  not  known  to  the  natives,  ;<:..; 
was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  who  on  their  aiT:x  i! 
in  the  country  found  that  it  was  called  Koe-chen  or  OK:]un 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Cochin  on  the  coast  of  Mai. 
bar,  they  added  China,  calling  it  as  it  were  Cochin  of  Chu. . 
The  natives  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Dong-traoint;  •.. 
Dang-trong  (i.  e.,  the  interior  or  central  country) ;  and  tli»  . 
call  Tonkin  Dang-ngoai  (the  external  countr>').  The  whol-- 
surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  but  towards  the  nort  i 
the  ridges  are  separated  by  wide  valleys,  sometime*  t.  \ 
tending  to  moderate  plains,  which  however  towards  tl..- 
south  grow  narrower,  till  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Pttt.ira:i 
and  south  of  it  they  become  narrow  glens.  Its  prinni .«. 
nroducts  are  sugar,  silk,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  pepj»<  r. 
&c  The  harbours  along  this  coast  are  numerous,  yu:'> . 
and  spacious:  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  sm..  i 
towns.  The  capital  is  Hu6,  the  metropolis  of  the  wbui. 
country.  The  best  and  most  frequented  harbo\ir  is  Toun. »: 
or  Han.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  town  of  Faifo,  u:f:. 
fh)m  5000  to  6000  inhabitants,  mostly  Chinese,  who  can  . 
on  an  active  trade  with  their  native  countr}'.  The  lar^. 
towns  of  Qui-nhon,  Phu-yen,  and  Nhatrang»  are  not  riM-t  I 
by  Europeans.  Tho  most  southern  portion  of  Cnh  •  - 
China  Proper  once  formed  a  separate  country,  under  ;  •-• 
name  of  Chiampa. 

3.  Camboja  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  antic- '»: 
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nous  countries  in  Europe,  among  which  Spain  waa  not 
included ;  2183lbs.  from  Cuba;  and  87,l72lbs.  direct  from 
the  countries  of  production,  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Of 
the  (quantity  exported  in  the  same  year,  Russia  took  from 
us  Il2,8541b8,;  Turkey,  53,339lbs.;  India,  64,178lb9.; 
China,  23,284lbs. ;  Germany,  37.992lb8. ;  Holland,22,564lb8. ; 
France,  I0,315lbs.;  Italy,  13,8931bs,;  other  European 
countries,  12,032lbs. ;  and  Egypt,  15721bs.  The  present 
price  (Nov.,  1836)  in  the  London  market  runs,  according 
to  quality,  from  6f.  6d.  to  8*.  9d.  per  lb.,  exclusive  of  the 
duty :  this  duty  was  reduced  in  1825  from  2*.  6d  per  lb.  to 
Ad.  per  lb.  when  brought  from  British  possessions,  and 
Is.  per  lb.  when  from  foreign  countries:  amrther  reduction 
was  made  in  1826  to  one-half  these  rates,  at  which  the 
duty  remains  at  present 

COCHLICELLA.    [Hblicid*.] 

COCHLIC'OPA.    [HKLiciDiB.] 

COCHLirOMA.    [Hklicid;b.] 

COCHLODl'NA.    [Helicidjb.] 

COCHLODONTA.    [Hklicidje.] 

COCHLO'GENA.    [Hklicid^.] 

COCHLOHY'DRA.    [Hklicid*.] 

COCHLO'STYLA.    [Hblicida.] 

COCK.    [Poultry.] 

COCK  OF  THE  ROCK.    [Piprad*.] 

COCK  OF  THE  WOOD.    [Capercailzie.] 

COCKATOO.    [PsiTTACiD*.] 

COCHRANE,  CAPTAIN  JOHN  DUNDAS,  R.N., 
distinguished  himself  by  tra  veil  in  t(  on  foot  in  a  very  eccen- 
tric manner  through  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
afterwards  through  Russia  and  Siberia,  to  the  extremity  of 
Kamtchatka.  (See  'Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey 
through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartar^',  from  the  Frontiers 
of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtchatka,'  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lond.,  1824.)  He  subsequently  en^:ige<l  in  some  of  the 
mining  companies  in  the  New  WorUl,  and  died  in  Colom- 
bia at  a  time,  it  is  said,  when  he  was  contemplating  a  jour- 
ney on  foot  through  the  whole  of  South  America.  He  tells 
us  in  his  book,  that  in  January,  1820,  immediately  before 
he  began  his  journey  to  Russia,  he  made  an  offer  of  his 
services  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  course  of 
the  Niger,  but  this  offer  was  declined  by  Government.  His 
object,  when  he  left  London  for  St.  Petersburg,  was  to 
travel  round  the  globe,  as  nearly  a.s  can  be  done  by  land, 
crossing  from  Northern  Asia  to  America  at  Behring's 
Straits.  *  I  also,'  he  adds,  *  determined  to  perform  the 
journey  on  foot,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  my 
finances  allowed  of  no  other.*  But  at  the  seaport  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  PauVs,  at  the  end  of  the  Kamtchatkan  pe- 
ninsula, he  became  enamoured  of  a  young  lady  of  the 
country,  and  his  marriage,  together  with  some  other  circum- 
stances, induced  him  to  return  to  England,  whither  he 
brought  his  wife.  The  eccentricities  of  this  most  hardy 
and  indefatigable  traveller  frequently  approach  to  insanity, 
but  his  book  is  amusing  from  its  oddness,  and  not  destitute 
of  curious  information  concerning  countries  rarely  visited 
by  Europeans. 

COCK-PIT,  the  name  for  Ihef  theatre  or  area  in  which 
game-cocks  are  made  to  fight  their  battles.  The  sittings 
of  his  Majesty's  privy  council  at  Westminster  are  usually 
held  in  a  room  which,  being  the  site  of  what  was  formerly 
the  cock-pit  belonging  to  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  still  bears 
the  name.  In  a  man-of-war  the  name  of  cock-pit  is  given 
to  a  place  on  the  lower  deck,  where  there  are  subdivisions 
or  partitions  for  the  purser,  the  surgeon,  and  his  mates. 

COCK'S-COMB.    [Cklosia.] 

COCK'S-FOOT  GRASS,  a  perennid  agricultural  plant, 
the  Dactylis  gfomerata  of  botanists,  of  a  coarse,  harsh,  wiry 
texture,  but  capable  of  growing  on  the  most  exposed  barren 
sandy  places,  and  }'ielding  a  valuable  food  for  sheep  very 
early  in  the  spring,  befi»ro  its  young  leaves  have  had  time 
to  become  touL'h. 

COCKATRICE.  One  of  the  names  by  which  the  Basi- 
lisk was  known.  *Many  oj)inions,'  says  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  *are  passant  con- 
cerning the  basilisk,  or  little  king  of  st»rpents,  commonly 
called  \hii  Cockatrice:  some  affirming,  others  denying,  most 
doubting,  the  relations  made  hereof.* **That  such  an  animal 
there  is,  if  we  evade  not  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and 
human  writers,  we  cannot  safely  deny.'  This  is  very  true, 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  alleged  generation  of  the 
basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  and  the  powers  attributed  to  it  in 
antient  times,  were  the  most  ridiouloua  ikbles. 


Of  basilisks,  or  eoekatrioes.  there  were  said  to  be  ikat,  if 
not  four  kinds.  One  species  burned  up  whatever  tfao\  e^ 
proaohed, — a  sort  of  breathing  upases,  tfaeT  made  a  dMcrt 
wherever  they  went,  for  every  thing  animal  and  vegetable 
withered  before  them;  a  second  were  a  kind  of  wanderini; 
Medusa's  heads,  and  their  look,  hke  Vathek's  eye,  cau^'d 
an  instant  horror,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
death  ;*  the  touch  of  a  third  caused  the  flesh  to  ikll  from 
the  bones  of  the  wretched  animal  with  which  they  came  in 
contact ;  and  a  fourth,  a  concentration  of  evil«  was  said  to 
be  produced  from  the  eggs  of  extremely  old  cocks  {jowtcen- 
tonina),  hatched  under  toads  or  serpents.  There  are  au- 
thors who  maintain  that  this  parentage  did  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  one  kind  only,  but  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the 
whole  infernal  brood. 

The  Greek  word  /3a«tXi<nroc  is  often  translated  in  Latm 
by  the  word  HeedUus,  When  mention  is  made  of  the^e 
basilisks,  or  cockatrices,  in  the  Holy  Sciiptures,  nothing 
appears  to  occur  in  the  sacred  volume  beyond  words  trx- 
pressive  of  a  very  poisonous  and  deletenous  serpent,  in- 
tended, in  the  opinion  of  many  commentators,  to  typify  md. 
misery,  destruction,  God's  ju(%ment8,  and  the  principle  uf 
evil,  or  Anti-Christ  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcL  13,  it  is  writtiM 
*  super  aspidem  et  basiliscum  ambulabis,'  which  in  the  otd 
quarto  Bible,  'imprinted  at  London  bv  Robert  Barker, 
printer  to  the  King's  most  excellent  Majestie,  1616.*  i^ 
translated,  'Thou  shalt  walke  upon  the  lion  and  aspc,'  at  •! 
in  the  more  modern  editions,  'Thou  shalt  tread  upon  tin- 
lion  and  adder.'  In  the  'Bookeof  Common  Prayer.'  U 
the  same  printer  (Robert  Barker),  1613,  the  passage  hlar.iu 
'Thou  shalt  goe  upon  the  lion  and  adder,'  and  so  in  the  nt'Tc 
modem  editions.  Again,  Proverbs  xxiii.  32,  sjjeakinK  of  ium 
abu^e  of  the  wine-cup,  *  Mordebit  ut  coluber  el  sicut  H««g\ii  ^i 
venena  diffundot,'  which  in  the  old  edition  above  alluded  t . 
is  rendered,  '  In  the  end  thereof,  it  will  bite  like  a  serpt-.it 
and  hurt  like  a  cockatrice,'  and,  in  the  modem  \ cot*  a, 
*At  the  last  it  biteth  hke  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  a^ 
adder.'  So  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  'Ne  Iseteris,  etc.,  de  rad.^-. 
enim  colubri  egredietur  Regulus,'  etc.,  in  the  old  qua:<  •. 
*Rejoyce  not  (thou  whole  Palestina)  because  the  md  .  f 
him  that  did  beate  thee  is  broken:  for  out  of  >"«  serptnts 
roote  shal  come  forth  a  cockatrice,  and  the  fhiit  thort  f 
shall  bee  a  fiery  flying  serpent:'  and  lix.  5,  speaking  of  'i^'- 
wicked,  'Ovaaspidis  rumpunt  et  telas  aranearum  tcximi. 
qui  comederit  de  ovis  ejus  morietur,  et  quod  fructum  im  \ 
crumpet  in  Regulum:'  in  the  old  quarto,  *Thev  hut  h 
cockatrice  eggcs,  and  weave  the  spiders  webbe:  \ie  th.i* 
eateth  of  their  egges  dieth,  and  that  which  is  trod  up  .. 
breaketh  out  into  a  serpent,'  which  the  commentator  tj»..N 
explauis,  'Whatsoever  cometh  from  them  is  poison  nt  .i 
bringeth  death.  They  are  profitable  to  no  purpose.'  T  :.i' 
present  edition  reads,  'They  hatch  cockatrice  eggn  ar.  i 
weave  the  spider's  web:  he  that  eateth  of  their  eggs  dun., 
and  that  which  is  crushed  breaketh  out  into  a  viper.'  Al*o 
Jeremiah  viii.  17,  'Kcce  ego  mittam  vobis  serpen tes  Re;:u- 
los,  etc.,'  which  the  same  old  edition  renders,  •  For  buhi.; ! 
I  will  send  serpents  and  cockatrices  among  yoti,  which  v .  I 
not  bee  charmed:  and  they  shall  sting  you,  saith  the  Lord ;" 
which  the  commentator  explains  as  follows:  'God  ihrv.«:- 
neth  to  send  the  Babylonians  among  them,  who  shall  utterir 
destroy  them  in  such  sort  as  by  no  meanes  they  >h.t.\ 
escape.'  The  modern  edition  scarcely  varies  from  the  «.  l 
quarto,  except  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  'bite'  tor 
•sting.* 

These  basilisks  were  called  kings  of  serpents,  because  .->!1 
other  dragons  and  snakes,  behaving  like  good  subjects,  ;u-  i 
wisely  not  wishing  either  to  be  burnt  up,  or  struck  dt.i  I, 
or  to  have  their  flesh  fall  from  their  bones,  although  lhr% 
were  in  full  feast  upon  the  most  delicious  prey,  wrre  vu )  - 
posed,  the  moment  they  heard  the  distant  hba  of  th.  - 
king,  to  turn  tail  in  a  sauve  qui  pent  style,  leaving  the  -.:^ 
enjoyment  of  the  banquet  to  the  roj-al  monster. 

Of  the  antient  profane  writers,  Aristotle,  as  might  be  t\  - 
pected,  says  nothing  about  the  wonders  of  the  cockatn«-c 
but  Pliny,  who  dearly  loved  a  fable,  mentions  the  hoj* 
lisk  more  than  once:  thus  (HisL  Nat,  book  viii.  c  21.  «•  i 
book  xxix.  c.  4)    he  enters   at   length    into    its    dea-i  . 
attributes,  and  records  the  praises  with  which  raai^in  ■  i  * 
celebrate  the  eflicacy  of  its  blood,  which  was  roosideWd  -  - 
admirable  antidote   against  sorcery   (veneficia).     Di<>so.. 
rides,  Galen,  Solinus,  ifilian,  and  others,  are  eloquent  i.)'«  . 

•  Ucly  Acne,  lu  antwer  to  Kichanl's  obterraUoB  on  her  i^m.  uy*^ 
•Would  tbeywMvbasiUaUtotirilulliMikiidf* 
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[Baslltseus.  •\re  Regttlat.Orerini.] 

In  these  cuts  will  be  seen  an  example  of  the  '  Somnia 
portentaque  Thessala,'  which  have  vanished  before  the 
fight  of  science.    [Basilisk.] 

COCKER,  EDWARD.  This  writer,  whose  name  is  so 
well  known  in  England,  was  born  about  1631,  as  appears 
from  the  inscription  to  one  of  the  portraits  cited  by  Granger 
in  his  Biographical  History  of  England.  He  was  an  en- 
graver, and  a  teacher  of  writing  and  arithmetic.  He  is 
said  to  have  published  fourteen  books  of  exercises  in  pen- 
manship, some  of  them  on  silver  plates.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  namely,  •  Daniel's  Copy  Book,  &c  &c. 
Ingraven  by  Edward  Cocker,  Philomath.  London,  1664.* 
The  matter  of  these  exercises  in  penmanship  consists  in 
great  part  of  descriptions  of  hell-fire,  with  fiends  (or  some- 
thing very  Uke  them)  in  flourishes.  We  have  also  *  Cocker's 
Urania,  or  the  Scholar's  Delight,'  without  date;  and 
•  Cocker's  Morals,  or  the  Muses'  Spring  Garden,'  London, 
1694  (either  a  late  edition,  or  a  posthumous  work).  Cocker 
died  before  1677,  and  certainly  later  than  1671. 

The  celebrated  work  on  arithmetic  was  not  published  by 
Cocker  himself,  but  as  described  in  the  following  title- 
page  :— '  Cocker's  Arithmetic :  being  a  plain  and  familiar 
method,  suitable  to  the  meanest  capacity  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  that  incomparable  art,  as  it  is  now  taught  by  the 
ablest  schoolmasters  in  City  and  Country.  Compos'd  by 
Edward  Cocker,  late  practitioner  in  the  arts  of  Writing, 
Arithmetick,  and  Engraving.  Beins;  that  so  long  since 
promised  to  the  world.  Perused  and  published  by  John 
Hawkins,  Writing  Master  near  St.  George's  Church  in 
Southwark,  by  the  Author's  correct  copy,  and  commended 
to  the  world  by  many  eminent  Mathematicians  and  Writing 
Masters  in  and  near  London.'  The  first  edition  was  in 
1677 ;  the  fourth  in  1682 ;  the  thirty-seventh  in  1720.  We 
have  never  seen  the  first  edition :  there  is  no  copy  of  any 
efUtioR  either  in  the  British  Museum,  tlie  libraries  of  tlie 
Royal  Society  or  London  Institution,  or  (so  far  as  the  old 
catalogues  go)  in  that  of  Sion  College,  or  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  We  have  copied  the  title-|Mqre 
from  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  37th  edition,  being  the  oi3y 
one  we  ever  saw  exposed  for  sale  in  London. 

Cocker's  Arithmetic  was  the  first  which  entirely  excluded 
all  demonstration  and  reasoning,  and  confined  itself  to  com- 
mercial questions  only.  This  was  the  secret  of  its  extensive 
circulation.  There  is  no  need  of  describing  it;  for  so  closely 
have  nine  out  often  of  the  subsequent  school  treatises  been 
modelled  upon  it,  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  readers 
would  be  able  immediatelv  to  turn  to  any  rule  in  Cocker, 
and  to  guess  pretty  nearly  what  they  would  find  there. 
£  very  method  smce  nistime  hat  been  'according  to  Cocker.' 


There  are  two  other  works  which  bear  the  name  of  Cocker. 
and  both  published  by  the  same  John  Hawkins,  (l.)  1>*^ 
cimal  Arithmetic,  accompanied  by  Artificial  Arilhmn.r 
Oofi;arithms)  and  Algebraical  AritUmetic:  London*  l(-4 
and  1685.  (2.)  Cocker's  English  Dictionary,  the  second  ••'i>- 
tion  of  which  bears  date  London,  171/?.  Now,  since  in  1  *>  7  7 
Cocker  had  been  dead  some  time,  as  apnears  by  Hawkin>*4 
preface  to  the  Arithmetic,  and  sii^ce  Kersey's  Algebra,  on 
which  Cocker's  is  professedly  /ounded,  was  pubhsbetl  i:. 
1673,  it  will  appear  only  just  possible  that  Cocker  n.nM 
have  lived  to  have  written  this  work.  Again,  the  Ahthriw^ 
tic  was  written  by  a  person  who  understood  Latin,  as  proxni 
by  apt  quotations  from  Oughtred  and  Gemma  Frisiu« :  u  «• 
Decimal  Arithmetic  is  entirely  without  quotations,  tho>:.!. 
abounding  in  subjects  on  wluch  the  author  of  the  An:t)- 
metic  might  be  expected  to  quote.  Lastly,  to  the  prefo^x*  •  i 
the  Decimal  Arithmetic  is  annexed  a  very  clumsy  air^iiivt 
at  a  cipher,  which  seems  utterly  unmeaning,  unless  it  U- 
considered  as  wrapping  up  a  confession  of  authorship.  De- 
ciphered, it  is  as  follows : — '  Amico  suo  amantissimo  John?  r. i 
Perkes,  Ptochotrophii  Fohliensis  in  Comitatu  Wigomw  ;.m 
ludimagistro.  Sir,  if  you  pleas  to  bestow  some  of  yuur  sp*  re 
hours  in  perusing  the  following  treatise,  you  will  iIkmi  (•< 
the  better  able  to  judg  how  I  have  spent  mine,  and  if  iti> 
paines  therein  may  be  profitable  to  the  publick  I  have  ui\ 
wish,  but  if  not,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  now  indeed  I  do  si . 
so.  Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant  John  Hawkins.*  FroTii 
all  that  precedes  we  are  inchned  to  suspect  that  Hawk-i.^ 
beinc  in  possession  of  Cocker's  papers,  and  finding  ti.* 
Arithmetic  a  successful  work,  published  others  of  his  (iwn  n 
Cocker's  name,  perhaps  with  some  assistance  from  the  ii.^- 
nuscripts  of  the  latter. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  tr  ir- 
ket  town  in  the  west  division  of  the  county  of  Cum^  r- 
land.    The  township  is  in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  in  t*  c 
ward  of  Allerdale  above  Dcrwent    Before  the  altemtf.  ^ 
effected  by  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  co-extensive  with  t:.* 
borough;  but  the  borough,  since  the  enlargement  of   /« 
boundary,  includes,  besides  the  township  of  Cockornmuv  . 
those  of  Brigham,  Bridekirk,  Papcastle,  Eaglesficld.  an  i    i 
portion  of  the  township  of  Dovenby.    The  town  is  25  m  .'  - 
S.W.  from  Carlisle,  and  299  N.N.W.  from  London.     I  . 
name  is  derived  from  its  position  on  the  river  Cocker,  at  t} 
point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Derwent.  The  Cocker  tl^^* 
from  Buttermere-water,  and  after  passing  through  Cr  u;  - 
mock-water,  divides  the  town  of  Cockermouth  into  two  t-.^  i. 
parts  which  communicate  by  a  stone  bridge.   The  Der^»  i.-. 
after  it  has  received  the  Cocker,  is  also  crossed  by  a  hancK.i  • 
bridge,  erected  in  1822,  at  a  cost  of  3000/.    The  town- 1   - 
occupies  the  site  of  the  antient  barony  of  Allerdale.    1  i  . 
ruins  of  the  castle  which  formerly  was  the  baronial  s^^dt  .  : 
the  lords  of  Allerdale,  and  now  the  property  of  the  earl  •  i 
Egreraont,  stand  on  the  brow  of  a  bold  eminence  near  t    . 
confluence  of  the  rivers.    It  is  supposed  to  have    Ik-  r. 
erected  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  though  the  Norman  tt- 
chitecture  of  the  remaining  walls,  which  are  of  prodiL"-  •.» 
thickness,  appears  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  centur>'.     It  »• 
area  enclosea  by  the  outer  walls  consists  of  two  cour'^ 
Beneath  the  gateway  between  them  are  two  deep   :•.- 
vaulted  dungeons  capable    of  containing  100  prisont-^ 
and  under  a  building  in  the  larger  court  is  a  spac  .. 
chamber  with  a  vaulted  roof  supported  in  the  centre  h\  \ 
single  octagonal  pillar.    Lysons,  in  their '  Magna  Britan  i u  i. 
give  a  detailed  description  and  a  drawing  of  this  m^t 
(voL  Cumberland,  p.  44.    See  also  Brayley  and  Bntto-,  * 
Beauties  qf  England),    It  was  ocoupied  by  the  parliam*  ♦ ' 
army  during  the  civil  war  in  1648,  and  sustained  a  room :  « 
siege  by  the  royalists.    Since  that  time  it  has  gradu  i   % 
been  decaying,  and  is  now  habitable  only  in  a  small  pi* 
Among  the  antiquities  which  have  been  found,  is  a  font 
green-eoloured  stone,  inscribed  with  Runic  and  Saxon  r^  - 
racters.     It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  to  the  north  . 
the  town  is  a  tumulus  called  Foot  Hill,  and  to  the  t»«-.: 
the  rampart  and  ditch  of  a  Roman  camp.    Cockenco<j* 
is  pleasantly  situated  in  an  agricultural  aistricV  and  hn^  \ 
promenade  a  mile  in  length  on  the  banks  of  the  Dervr*  t. 
but  the  streets  in  some  parts  are  narrow  and  confined.   I  *  % 
recorded  that  the  plague  in  1677  was  f^tal  to  nearly  eoo    r 
its  inhabitants.     The  number  of  houses  in  1834  was  I  v'  .. 
They  are  chiefly  of  stone,  with  roo&  of  slate,  but  onU   ^ 
few  are  of  the  better  class.     The  town  is  well  auppi.^i 
with  water,  but  the  streets  are  deficient  in  lights  a*  : 
foot-pavements,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  ex- 
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bibits  no  disposition  for  impreTement  The  town-house, 
cmlled  Moot  Hall,  is  the  only  building  worthy  of  particular 
notice. 

The  population  in*  1831  was  4536,  of  whom  2111  were 
males,  and  2425  females.  There  were  then  128  ftiroilies 
emnloyed  in  agriculture,  and  623  families  employed  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  manual  labour.  The  population  of 
the  borough,  enlarged  as  stated  above,  is  6022.  Cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  fobrics  are  manufactured ;  also  hats,  hosiery,  and 
paper   with  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  leather. 

The  elective*  fVanchise  was  first  granted  to  the  borough  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  exer- 
dsed  vntil  it  was  renewed  under  Charles  II.  It  continues  to 
send,  as  formerly,  two  representatives  to  parliament,  and  it  is 
the  ])lace  where  the  court  of  election  is  field  for  the  western 
division  of  the  county  of  CumWrland.  Tlie  ouarter  sessions 
are  alternately  held  here  and  at  Carlisle.  There  is  a  free 
school  which  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  over 
the  school-house  a  parochial  public  library  consisting  of  500 
▼olumes.  There  is  also  a  subscription  library,  a  dispensary, 
m  Sunday-school,  and  four  fVietidly  societies.  The  living  is 
a  chapelry,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  places  of  worsliip 
are  established  by  several  sects  of  dissenters.  The  Rev. 
John  Fell,  who  wrote  on  the  'Demoniacs,'  'Rowley's 
Poems,'  &ft.,  was  a  native  of  Cockermouth.  On  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  there  are 
ftun,  chiefly  for  nomed  cattle  and  horses.  (Boundary  Re- 
ffort,  part  i.,  p.  95 ;  Lysons's  Mag,  Brit. ;  Population  Beport, 
1831.) 

COCKLE.      [CONCHACKA.] 

COCKNEY,  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  Londoner,  bor- 
fowed  originally  firom  the  kitchen.  A  cook,  in  the  base 
Latinity,  was  called  comtinator  and  coqmnariui,  firom  either 
of  which  Cokenay,  as  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  *  Reve's  Tale,' 
might  be  derived 

*  And  when  thli  jape  b  told  another  day, 
1  shall  b0  halden  a  daffi  or  a  eokenay.* 

In  some  rhymes  ascribed  to  Hueh  Bigot,  which  Camden 
published  in  his  '  Britannia,'  London  itself  appears  to  be 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Cockeney 

*  Wera  1  fai  my  easUe  of  Bangey, 
Upon  the  river  Watenev. 
I  would  ne  care  for  the  kinf  of  Cockeney. 

The  author,  savs  T^Twhitt,  in  calling  London  Cockeney, 
might  possibly  allude  to  that  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
neis  and  luxury  which  was  antiently  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokaigne,  or  Cocogne ;  a  name  which  Hickes  {Gram, 
Anglo- Sax,,  p.  231)  has  shown  likewise  to  be  derived  firom 
coquina.  Boileau,  in  his  '  Satires,'  speaks  as  if  the  French 
metropolis  had  the  same  appellation  bestowed  upon  it 
(5a/.  vi.)- 

*  Pkrls  est  pour  nn  riche  un  pali  de  Cocagne. 

The  name  of  the  festival  of  La  Cocagna  at  Naples,  de- 
scribed by  Keysler,  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  appears  to  have  tne  same 
ariirin. 

(Tyrwhitt's  Notes  on  Chaucer,  4th  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  437 ; 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  65 ;  Nares's  Glos- 
tary,  in  voce,) 

COCKROACH,  the  common  name  fbr  the  Blatta  orien- 
talis.    [Blattida.] 

COCKSCOMB.    [Cklosia.] 

COCOA-NUT.    [Coc<w.] 

COCOA-PLUM,  the  fruit  of  Chrysobalanus  Icaco, 

COCOON.    [Pupa.] 

COCOS,  a  genus  of  palms  thus  defined  by  Von  Martius. 
Both  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same  spadix.  Spathe 
simple;  flowers  sessile.  Males:  calyx  three-leaved;  co- 
rolla of  three  petals ;  stamens  six ;  a  rudiment  of  a  pistil. 
Females:  three  sepals  and  three  petals  rolled  together; 
ovary  three-celled ;  stigmas  three,  sessile ;  drupe  fibrous ; 
putamen  with  three  pores  at  the  base ;  albumen  homo- 
geneous, hollow ;  embryo  next  one  of  the  pores  at  the  base  ; 
stems  either  lofty  or  middle-sized,  slender,  ringed,  or 
crowned  by  the  bases  of  the  petioles,  with  a  pale  fibrous 
wood;  leaves  pinnatea;  the  ptnnse  lanceolate  or  linear; 
flowers  pale  yellow ;  drupes  brown,  green,  or  orange  colour, 
latbor  drv.  The  genus  contains  several  species,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  the  common  cocoa-nut,  Cocos  nu- 
cifertu 

This  plant  is  found  all  over  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  vicimty  of  the  sea,  growing  within  reach  of 


XJocofl  nncifer&.j 

«,  lower  portion  €tt  the  ipathe  opened;  h,  branchlet.  with  female  flowera— 
the  males  on  the  upper  end  dropped  oflT)    c,  female  flower;    <ttiuneut 
9,  female  ooiulla  j  ft  male  corolla )  y.  grrmen. 

salt  water,  and  establishing  itself  upon  reefs  and  sand- 
banks as  soon  as  they  emerge  firom  the  ocean.  Its  principal 
range  is  said  by  Mr.  Marshall  to  be  between  the  equator 
and  the  25th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  the  equinoctial 
zone  to  an  altitude  of  about  2900  feet.  Its  great  importance 
to  man  has  caused  it  to  be  cultivated  wherever  the  climate 
is  favourable  to  its  growth ;  and  accordingly  it  is  sometimes 
found  occupying  extensive  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  trees :  the  whole  Brazilian  coast  from  the  river  San 
Francisco  to  the  bar  of  Mamanguape,  a  distance  of  280 
miles,  is,  with  few  breaks,  thus  occupieid ;  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  in  the  year  1813  no  fewer  than  10,000,00* 
trees  were  growing  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon. 

The  cocoa-nut  palm  rises  like  a  slender  column  to  from 
60  to  90  feet  in  heicht ;  its  stem  is  of  a  soft  fibrous  nature, 
and  is  marked  on  the  outside  by  rings  produced  by  the  fall 
of  its  leaves ;  two  such  leaves  are  said  to  drop  off  annually, 
and  consequently  the  age  of  an  individual  is  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  the  annular  scars  of  its  stem.  About  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  leaves,  each  from  12  to  14  feet  long,  crown 
the  summit  of  the  stem ;  and  as  these  are  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  gigantic  ostrich  feathers,  they  give  the  plant  the 
air  of  an  enormous  tuft  of  vegetable  plumes.  A  reticulated 
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lubfltanca  resembbng  coarse  cloth  envelops  the  base  of 
each  leaf-stalk,  but  falls  off  before  the  leaf  is  full  grown. 
The  flowers  proceed  from  within  a  large  pointed  spathe, 
which  always  opens  on  the  under  side.  In  wet  seasons  the 
tree  blossoms  every  five  or  six  weeks,  so  that  there  are 
generally  fresh  flowers  and  ripe  ^uts  on  the  tree  at  the 
same  time ;  there  are  commonly  from  five  to  fifteen  nuts  in  a 
bunch ;  and  in  good  soils  a  tree  may  produce  from  eight  to 
twelve  bunches,  or  from  80  to  100  nuts  annually. 

In  hot  countries  the  uses  to  which  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
is  applicable  are  innumerable.     The  roots   are  chewed 
in  place  of  the  areca-nut ;   gutters,  drums,  and  the  posts 
of  huts  are  formed  from  the  trunk ;  the  young  buds  are 
a  delicate  vegetable ;    shade  is  furnished  by  the  leaves 
when  growing,  and  after  separation  from  the  tree  their 
large  size  and  hard  texture  render  them  invaluable  as 
thatch  for  cottages ;  they  are  moreover  manufactured  into 
baskets,  buckets,  lanterns,  articles  of  head-dress,  and  even 
books,  upon  which  writing  is  traced  with  an   iron  stylus. 
Their  ashes  yield  potash  in  abundance ;  their  midrib  forms 
oars ;  and  brushes  are  formed  by  bruising  the  end  of  a  leaf 
with  a  portion  of  the  midrib  adliering  to  it.     From  the 
juice  of  the  stem,  a  kind  of  palm  wine,  and  subsequently 
an  ai-dent  spirit,  are  prepared ;  the  farinaceous  matter  con- 
tained in  the  stem  is  a  good  substitute  for  sago ;  and  a 
coarse  dark-coloured  sugar,  called  jagghery,  is  obtained 
from  inspissating  the  sap.     This  jagghery,  mixed  with 
lime,  forms  a  powerful  cement,  which  resists  moisture,  en- 
dures great  solar  heat,  and  will  take  a  fine  polish.    The 
ripe  fruit  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  the  milk  it  contains  a 
grateful  cooling  beverage ;  indeed  these  together  constitute 
the  principal  sustenance  of  the  poorer  Indians  in  many 
countries.    The  fibrous  bark  is  used  to  polish  furniture,  as 
brushes,  and  to  form  a  valuable  elastic  cordage,  called  coir; 
the  fibrous  matter  is  also  employed  to  stuff  mattresses. 
The  shell  is  manufactured  into  drinking* vessels  and  vessels 
of  measure ;  and  finally,  the  albumen,  or  white  solid  matter 
contained  within  the  shell,  yields  by  pressure  or  decoction 
an  excellent  oil ;  the  former  is  the  method  usually  em- 
ployed.   This  oil  is  not  only  employed  for  burning,  but  in 
the  manufacture  of  torches,  and  in  the  composition  of  phar- 
maceutical preparations;  and  mixed  with  dammer  (the 
resin  of  Shorea  robusta)  it  forms  the  substance  used  in 
India  for  paying  the  seams  of  boats  and  ships. 

The  name  cocoa  seems  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Portu- 
guese macoco  or  macaco,  a  monkey,  and  to  have  been  given 
from  the  resemblance  between  the  end  of  the  shell,  where 
the  three  black  scars  are,  and  the  face  of  a  monkey.  These 
three  scars  indicate  the  places  through  which  the  three 
embr\'os  of  the  fruit,  if  equally  and  completely  developed, 
would  be  protruded.  But  as  out  of  the  three  ovules  ori- 
l^inally  formed  in  the  cocoa-nut  two  are  constantly  abortive, 
It  happens  that  one  only  of  the  scars  has  to  frilfil  its  des- 
tined purpose :  that  one  is  known  by  its  being  easily  pierced 
by  a  pin ;  the  others  are  as  hard  as  the  remainder  of  the 
shell.  It  is  immediately  below  the  soft  scar  that  the  em- 
bryo of  the  cocoa-nut  is  formed,  and  the  use  of  the  scar  is 
to  allow  of  a  passage  through  the  shell  of  the  nut  for  the 
germinating  embryo,  which,  without  this  wise  contrivance, 
would  be  unable  to  pierce  the  hard  case  in  which  it  is 
confined. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  brought  to  Europe  as  wedges  to  set  fast 
the  casks  and  other  round  packages  in  the  cargo  of  vesieb; 
Iheir  freii;ht  therefore  costs  nothing. 

COCUMF6LIA,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  plum  (Prunus 
Cocumilia)  found  wild  in  Calabria,  and  having  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  powerfnl  febrifrige.  It  is  described  as 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  cultivated  plum,  but 
with  short  double  peduncles,  elliptical-obovate  leaves,  which 
are  smooth,  crenelled,  and  tapering  to  each  end,  the  cre- 
nclling  and  the  petioles  covered  with  deciduous  glands,  and 
with  ovate-oblong  fruit  of  a  dull  tawny  yellow  colour,  with 
a  slightly  incurved  point,  and  an  austere  astringent  flavour. 
It  is  abundant  about  Sile,  and  on  the  mountains  which 
overlook  Montcleone,  Staiti,  Cotrone,  and  Mesoraca,  on  the 
sides  exposed  to  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  height  of  about  3000 
feet.  The  bark  of  this  species  is  in  extensive  use  for  the 
cure  of  the  intermittent  fevers  of  Calabria,  both  in  private 
practice  and  in  the  military  hospitals,  where  it  is  preferred 
to  cinchona.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  principally  employed 
either  in  decoction  or  extract;  and  its  valuable  qualities 
••-»  attested  by  Savaresi,  Pohiii,  Tenore,  and  other  Nea- 
^  phyitcwns.    Tht  nodiomil  proptiHii  9f  (hi  Coqu- 


mifflia  are  lud  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  noble  otiMn 

of  Monteleone,  who  annually  caused  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  the  extract  to  be  prei>ared  and  distributed  among 
the  Calabrian  peasantry.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  fobfi- 
fUffal  properties  are  aligned  by  M^rat  to  the  bark  of  ibe 
common  sloe ;  and,  considering  the  very  close  affinity  be- 
tween the  cocumij^lia,  the  sloe,  the  buUace,  and  the  oommoo 
cultivated  plum,  it  is  highly  probable  that  similar  qualitiea 
are  possessed  by  all  of  them.  The  bark  should  be  collected 
in  the  months  of  November,  December,  or  January. 

CODDY  MODDY,  a  gull  in  its  first  year's  plumage. 
(Montagu.) 

CODE,  CODEX.  Before  the  use  of  more  convenient 
materials,  wooden  tablets  were  employed  by  the  antient4  (<ir 
writing  on.  Such  a  written  tablet  was  called  codex,  of  which 
codiciflus  is  a  diminutive.  First  they  wrote  by  making 
notches  or  mdents  in  these  tablets,  but  afterwards  (huy 
covered  them  with  wax,  and  used  a  style  to  write  with. 

The  notion  of  the  word  was  then  extended,  and  it  has 
now  several  significations.  I .  Codex  may  denote  any  hiutd- 
writing  on  parchment  or  paper.  2.  The  diminutive  codi- 
cillus  signifies  a  less  solemn  last  will  or  testament.  [Co* 
DiciLLus.]  3.  A  collection  of  laws  is  also  called  codex,  or 
code  in  modern  languages,  as  in  English  and  French.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  now  most  commonly  used.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  codes.  A  code  may  be  made  by  merely 
collecting  and  arranging  in  a  chronological  or  systematical 
order  the  existing  laws  of  a  state,  which  have  been  made  at 
various  times  by  the  sovereign  power.  Such  a  collection  U 
either  made  by  public  authority,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Codex  Theodosianus  rTHsooosiAN  CoobJ  and  Codex  Ju^ 
tinianeus  [Justinian  Code  a^d Roman  Law], or  by  private 
individuals,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Cudex  Gregorianut 
and  Hermogenianus.  The  Germans  call  collections  of  old 
German  laws,  made  in  the  middle  ages, '  Rechts  biicber* 
(books  of  rights).  Ver]^  different  from  a  mere  compilation  of 
existing  laws  is  a  code  (in  German  GeteUbuch,  book  of  law*  i, 
by  which  the  legislative  power  sets  up  a  new  system  ii 
laws.  A  mere  arrangement  and  classification  of  exi>ti)i;; 
laws  is  more  properly  called  a  Digest.  If  to  this  class  ill- 
cation  and  arrangement  selection  be  superadded,  it  would 
still  be  properly  only  a  Digest  A  cone,  though  it  may 
adopt  many  existing  laws  and  customs,  is  now  generally  uk.^ 
to  express  a  complete  new  system,  founded  on  new  ninda- 
mental  principles ;  such  nrincinlea,  for  instance,  as  are  nxt 
forth  in  Bentham*s  'Leading  Principles  of  a  Constitutiuual 
Code  for  any  State.'  In  England,  for  example,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  make  a  code,  it  might  be  found  useful  or 
necessary  to  modify  the  law  of  tenures,  or  to  abolish  cenai.i 
kinds  of  tenures,  such  as  custonuiry  tenures ;  and  aLo  to 
provide  positive  rules  for  numerous  cases  that  are  still 
cither  totally  unprovided  for  or  left  doubtful  by  conflicting 
decisions,  or  regarded  as  of  little  authority. 
CODEIA,  an  alkali  existing  in  Opium. 
CO'DES,  LES  CINQ,  is  the  name  given  to  several  com- 
pilations of  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  made  in  France  afie.- 
the  revolution,  and  under  Bonaparte's  administration.  Th(*v 
consist  of  the  Code  Civil,  Code  de  Procedure  Civilo.  O.  U'e 
de  Commerce,  Code  dlnstruction  Criminelle.  «nd  O^de 
P6nal.  To  these  has  been  added  the  Code  Forestier.  or 
regulations  concerning  the  woods  and  forests,  promulgated 
under  Charles  X.  in  1827.  Hence  the  whole  collect  ion  ia 
sometimes  called  *  Les  Six  Codes.'  But  even  this  numticT 
is  not  correct,  as  there  are  also  a  Code  de  la  Conscript i.>a 
and  a  Code  Mihtaire^  both  published  under  Napoleon. 
These  two  last  are  treated  under  CoNSCRiPTtoN  and  Mm  >t 
Act. 

Civil  Code,— The  old  laws  of  the  French  monarrhT 
were  founded  partly  on  the  Roman  law,  partly  on  %hm 
numerous  different  customs  of  the  various  prorinoct,  and 
partly  on  the  ordinances  of  the  kings.  Having  been  •!»- 
rogated  at  the  revolution,  several  attempts  were  made,  br 
Cambacdres  among  others,  to  form  a  code  of  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  altered  state  of  society ;  but  the  fury 
of  the  internal  ikctions,  the  cares  of  foreign  war.  and  th« 
frequent  changes  of  rulera,  prevented  any  calm  delihecatioci 
on  the  subject  during  the  first  yean  of  the  revolutiu:!. 
After  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  he  appointed*  in  l&uo, 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Tronchet,  preaident  of  the  C^urt 
of  Cassation,  Bi^t  de  Priameneu,  PorUlis»  and  MaltonUa, 
to  draw  up  a  project  of  a  civil  code.  The  project  waa  pnnted 
earlv  in  1801,  and  copies  were  sent  to  tne  diffecoot  courta 
of  FxMice  for  U)«ji  vhservAtionf  and  t ugfestiooi,   TIm  ^^ 
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„_  of  registration,  the  well-defined  authority  of  the 

imous  courts,  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  the 
establishment  of  local  courts  all  over  the  country,  and  above 
all  the  institution  of  the  supreme  Court  of  Cassation — these 
are  essential  and  lasting  advantages. 

The  Code  de  Commerce  was  promulgated  in  January, 
1808.  It  was  founded  in  some  measure  upon  the  ordon- 
nances  of  1673-81  of  Louis  XIV.  Next  to  the  Civil  Code, 
it  is  considered  the  best  part  of  French  legislation.  The 
institution  of  the  commercial  tribunals  has  been  of  great 
advanti^  to  France,  and  has  been  adopted  in  other 
countries.  These  courts,  of  which  there  are  213,  consist  of 
a  president  and  two  or  more  judfl;es,  all  chosen  by  the 
merchants  among  themselves,  ana  for  a  time ;  they  are 
not  paid,  but  the  greffier  or  registrar  receives  a  salary.  The 
Code  de  Commerce  consists  of  four  books :  the  first  treats 
of  commerce  in  general^  of  the  various  descriptions  of  com- 
mercial men,  of  the  keeping  of  b^oks,  of  companies  and 
partnerships,  of  brokers,  commissioners,  carriers,  &c. ;  tho 
second  treats  of  maritime  commerce,  shipping,  insurances, 
&c.;  the  third  conce|iis  bankruptcies;  and  the  fourth 
treats  of  the  commercial  tribunals,  their  jurisdiction  and 
proceedings.  Appeals  for  cases  above  1000  francs  lie  to  the 
oour  royale  of  the  district. 

Code  d'Instruction  Crimnelle.— The  criminal  laws  of 
France  under  the  old  monarchy  were  defective,  confused,  and 
arbitrary.  There  was  no  penal  code,  but  there  were  various 
ordonnances  for  the  punisnment  of  particular  offences.  The 
ordonnanoe  of  Louis  XlV.  for  regiilatinj;  proceedings  in  cri- 
minal cases  introduced  something  like  uniformitv,  but  it  main- 
tained torture,  which  in  some  cases  was  repeated,  secret  trial, 
and  other  anomsdies  of  the  lenslation  of  the  middle  aees.  Tor- 
ture was  aboli^ed  by  Louis  XVI.  The  first  National  Assem- 
bly in  1 79 1  recast  the  criminal  legislation,  introduced  the  iury, 
and  remodelled  the  criminal  courts  after  those  of  England. 
Then  came  the  reign  of  terror,  with  its  exceptional  laifs, 
or  rather  no  laws  at  all  but  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  faction. 
Bonaparte,  when  first  consul,  appointed  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Viellard,  Target,  Oudard,  Treilhard,  and  Blondel, 
to  frame  a  project  of  a  criminal  code .  The  fundamental  laws 
were  laid  down  in  1801,  and  were  then  discussed  in  the 
council  of  state.  Bonaparte  took  a  lively  part  in  these  first 
discussions,  especially  on  the  question  of  the  institution  of 
the  jury,  which  he  strongly  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the 
probable  incapacit]^  or  party  spirit  of  jurors:  he  looked 
upon  the  (question  in  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial  light 
Portalis,  Simeon,  Bigot  de  Pr6ameneu,  and  S6gur  sided  with 
Bonaparte.  IVeUbard,  Berlier,  Defermon,  Cretet,  B^renger, 
Merlm,  and  Louis  Bonaparte  defended  the  jury.  There  is 
an  interesting  account  of  this  discussion  m  Thibaudeau 
(vol.  vii.,  pp.  88,  &c.).  The  question  being  put  to  the  vote, 
the  majonty  was  favourable  to  the  jury.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, was  finalljT  settled  by  suppressing  the  jury  d*accusa- 
tion,  or  grand  jury,  and  retaining  the  iury  de  jugement. 
The  jurors  are  taken  from  the  electors,  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  for  a  member  of  the  legislature,  graduates  in  law,  me- 
dicine, and  other  sciences,  notaries,  &c.  A  list  of  persons 
so  qualified  is  made  out  by  the  prefect  of  the  department, 
from  whinh  the  President  of  the  Cour  Ro]^ale,  or  of  the 
Cuar  d^Assise,  selects  the  number  required  to  serve. 
The  proceedings  in  criminal  trials  are  partly  written 
and  partly  oral.  The  accused  is  first  brought  before  the 
procureur  du  roi  (king's  attorney),  who  examines  him 
and  simply  reports  the  case  to  the  juge  d'instruction, 
without  giving  any  opinion  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  accuEkra  is  charged  with  a  crimepunishable  with  personal 
and  degrading  penalties,  he  orders  his  detention.  For  mere 
d^lits  or  misdemeanors,  bail  is  allowed.  The  juge  d'in- 
struction summons  and  examines  the  witnesses,  and  then 
sends  back  the  report  to  the  procureur  du  roi,  who  makes 
his  remarks  on  the  case,  which  is  then  laid  before  the 
chambre  de  oonseil,  consisting  of  three  judges  of  the  tri- 
bimal  de  premite  instance,  lliese  judges  investigate  the 
case  minutely,  and  decide  if  there  is  ground  for  fiirther 
proceedings.  In  such  case  the  report  is  laid  before  the 
chambre  d'accusation,  composed  of  nve  judges  of  the  Cour 
Royale,  who  ultimately  decide  for  commitment  or  acquittal. 
If  committed  for  a  crime  punishable  by  peines  afflictives  or 
infamautes,  the  prisoner  takes  his  trial  before  the  next 
cour  d'assise  of  the  department.  If  for  mere  d61it  or  mis- 
demeanor, he  is  sent  before  the  correctional  tribunal.  The 
conrtt  of  asiiM  consist  of  a  president  and  three  judg^ 
^^        ftom  among  the  members  of  the  Cour  Royale  and 


of  the  tribunal  de  premi&re  instance,  and  their 
are  held  every  three  months  in  the  chef  lieu  of  each  de- 
partment. Tne  jury  decide  by  a  majority  on  the  foci  of 
the  charse ;  eight  constitute  a  majority.  The  court  then 
awards  the  sentence,  having  a  discretion  between  a  maxi- 
mum  and  a  minimum  penalty.  By  a  law  passed  since  1^30 
the  court  can  no  longer  reconsider  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
as  was  the  case  before.  The  prisoner  may  challenge  twehe 
jurors.  One  or  two  juges  a'instruction  are  attached  to 
each  court  of  assize  for  criminal  cases ;  they  are  generally 
taken  from  among  the  juges  de  premiere  instance,  and  for 
a  definite  time  only.  The  Code  dTnstruction  Criminelle 
consists  of  the  following  books :  1.  Of  the  judiciary  poliro 
and  the  various  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  iiiquire  after 
offences,  collect  the  evidence,  and  deliver  the  prisouera  to 
the  proper  courts.  These  officers  are  very  numerous,  in- 
cluding the  maires  and  their  assistants,  the  commisaanes 
of  police,  the  rural  ^ards  and  forest-keepers,  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  the  lung's  attorneys  and  their  substilutr^, 
the  juges  dUnstruction,  8cc  It  also  treats  of  the  manner  of 
proceeding  by  the  king's  attorney,  as  already  stated.  Of  the 
juge  d'instruction  and  his  fimctionsi  distinguishing  between 
cases  of  flagrant  crime  and  others.  Bool  2  treats  of  the 
various  courts;  tribunaux  de  simple  police,  which  take 
cognizance  of  petty  offences,  and  can  inflict  imprisonmeni 
of  not  more  than  five  days,  and  a  fine  not  exceeoing  fiAoen 
francs;  tribunaux  en  matiire  correctionnelle,  which  are 
composed  of  at  least  three  judges  of  the  tribunaux  de 

Sremiere  instance,  and  take  cognizance  of  d61its  or  mis- 
emeanors,  the  penalties  for  which  are  defined  in  the 
Code  P6nal ;  cours  d'assise,  already  mentioned,  tnm  which 
there  is  an  appeal  for  informality  or  want  of  jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  Cassation;  lastly,  the  cours  spicules  or 
exceptional  courts,  which  Napoleon  insisted  upon  having  at 
his  disposal,  and  which  have  been  resorted  to  repMtedly  since 
the  Restoration,  and  still  appear  on  the  code.  These  special 
courts  are  assembled  in  eases  of  armed  rebellion  against 
the  authorities,  but  they  also  take  cognizance  of  the  offence 
of  coining  and  of  crimes  committed  by  vagabonds  and  con- 
victs who  have  escaped ;  they  are  composed  of  a  president 
taken  from  among  the  judges  of  the  Cour  Royale,  foor 
judges,  and  three  military  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain 
or  above.  They  trv  without  jur^r,  judge  bv  majority  and 
without  appeal,  ana  the  sentence  is  executea  within  twcntv- 
four  hours.  On  the  subject  of  the  Code  d'Instrucuuii. 
Thibaudeau  observes  that  it  retained  many  of  the  ame- 
liorations introduced  by  the  National  Assembly,  especially 
the  publicity  of  trial  and  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Its 
chief  faults  are,  the  great  number  of  officers^  some  of  them 
merehr  administrative,  who  are  charged  with  the  pursuit  if 
offenders,  by  which  circumstance  the  citizens  are  often  e\- 
posed  to  vexatious  interference ;  the  too  great  extent  gi\cn 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  correctional  courtsToy  which,  in  many 
cases,  the  citizens  are  deprived  of  the  guarantee  afforded  by 
the  jury ;  the  restrictions  on  the  choice  of  jurors,  which  u 
too  much  in  the  power  of  prefects  and  other  local  authonut^ ; 
the  institution  of  the  special  courts;  and,  lastly,  the  fte 
queiit  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  police,  by  which  its  agents 
could  issue  warrants  of  arrest. 

'  Prefects  and  commissary-generals  of  police  often  had 
individuals  arrested,  and-  left  them  in  prison  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  minister  of  police,  who  answered  at  his 
leisure,  or  at  times  confirmed  tne  order  of  arrest  for  an  in- 
definite time.  And  as  by  Art.  75  of  the  Consular  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  8,  any  suit  against  the  agents  of 
government  was  forbidden  without  an  authorization  from 
the  council  of  state,  there  was  in  fact  no  redress  against 
arbitrary  acts.'  (Hist,  de  France  eoue  NapoUon,  voL  vu.  pi>. 
124—9).  *^* 

This  last  abuse  is  now  corrected,  or  at  least  greatlv  miti< 
gated.  Other  provisions  of  the  Code  d'instruction,  as 
well  as  of  the  Penal  Code,  have  been  also  altered  for  the  better 
bv  the  law  of  28  April,  1 832,  entitled '  Modifications  atix  Codes 
d  Instruction  Criminelle  et  Pdnal,'  which  is  found  at  the  end 
of  the  later  collections  of  the  French  codes. 

The  Code  Pinal,  or  laws  defining  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, was  completed  in  January,  1810.  Its  discu»ion 
occupied  forty-one  sittings  of  the  council  of  state.  Of  the^ 
sittings  Napoleon  attended  only  one  (21  January,  lb09). 
Cambaceres  presided  at  all  the  rest.  « Napoleon  was  there- 
fore a  stranger  to  its  discussions;  he  only  expieaaed  an 
opinion  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  concise,  and  leav«  much 
latitude  to  the  judges  and  the  government  in  the  application 
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CJODICIL,  m  English  law/  [Will.] 

GODICILLUS,  the  diminutive  of  Codex,  signifies  pro- 
perly something  written  on  a  little  wooden  tablet.  Cicero 
(ad  Fam.  iv.  12,  vi.  18;  ad  Attic,  xii.  8;  ad  Quint.  Fralr. 
ii  10)  often  uses  Codicilli  fur  epistoloo,  or  letters.  Codicilli, 
in  fact,  were  letters  addressed  hy  a  testator  to  the  heir  or 
heirs  named  in  his  will,  as  to  certain  things  which  the  tes- 
tator wished  to  be  done  by  his  heir  or  lieii;^  after  his  de- 
cease.    (Heineco.  Aniiq,  ii.,  tit.  xxiii  and  xxv.,  section  xi.) 

The  difficulty  which  existed,  out  of  Rome,  of  procuring 
the  legal  number  of  Roman  citizens  as  witnesses  to  a  solemn 
will,  led  to  the  use  of  Codicils.  It  appears  from  Justi- 
nian's •  Institutes'  (cfe  Codic.  ii.,  25)  that  codicils  came 
into  use  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Lucius 
Lentulus,  who  died  in  Africa,  had  addressed  a  codicil  (that 
is,  a  letter)  to  Augustus,  his  testamentary  heir,  Vho  com- 
plied with  the  wish  of  Lentulus,  though  he  was  under  no 
obligation  to  do  so.  From  that  time  codiciU  became  legal 
instruments. 

The  Codicillus  has  been  defined  to  be  a  supplement  or  ad- 
dition to  a  testament,  which  is  to  bo  considered  as  annexed 
to  tlie  will  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding,  explaining,  or 
altering  something  in  the  previous  disposition.  But  such 
a  definition  does  not  give  an  exact  notion  of  the  term,  and 
besides  this,  it  applies  only  to  the  cases  where  the  pei'son 
making  the  codicil  dies  testeite ;  consequently  it  does  not 
take  in  those  cases  where  no  will  exists.  More  correctly, 
codicil  is  defined  to  be  a  less  solemn  will,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  a  solemn  will  or  testament,  every  disposition 
that  can  be  ctlected  by  a  last  will  may  be  made,  except 
the  appointment  of  direct  heii-s,  and  exheiedation,  t.^.,  the 
disinheriting  of  sons,  daughters,  &c.  Codicils  were  com- 
monly used  for  the  purpose  of  naming  bequests  or  legacies 
to  be  paid  by  the  iicirs  already  appointed  by  a  testament, 
and  for  explaining  and  clearing  up  obscurities  and  want  of 
precision  in  a  testament. 

There  are  two  species  of  Roman  Codicils :  db  iniestato, 
when  a  man  who  made  a  codicil  died  intestate ;  and  codicilli 
ad  testamentumfactit  when  he  died  testate.  In  the  former 
case  the  dispositions  in  the  codicil  had  reference  to  the 
heres  ab  intestate,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  law  gave  the 
intestate's  property.  Codicils  of  the  second  species  were 
either  confirmed  by  the  testament  (codicilli  oonfirmati)  or 
not  (non  oonfirmati).  Before  Justinian's  time  there  were 
several  diff'erences  between  these  two  sorts  of  codicils,  par- 
ticulaily  as  to  legata  and  fidei  commissa;  but  the  different 
species  of  bequests  being  put  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  the  distinctions  ceased.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  a  codicil  made  before  a  subsequent  will 
ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  will  (lib.  ii.  ep.  16);  but  this 
was  afterwards  dispensed  with  {Instil,  ii.  26).  Sometimes 
future  codicils  were  confirmed  by  a  prospective  will. 

Codicils  might  be  written,  in  which  case  they  were  either 
public  or  private;  or  they  might  be  verbal  directions  given 
to  the  heir.  In  their  origin  codicils  nad  no  particular  forms/ 
but  the  Emperor  Constantino  retjuired  witnesses  to  co- 
dicilli ab  intestate,  and  to  codicilli  non  oonfirmati ;  and 
Justinian  required  witnesses  for  all  private  codicilli. 

A  te«tament  wanting  the  legal  forms  lequired  for  such 
ft  solemn  instrument  might  be  maintained  as  a  codicil  if 
the  legal  forms  for  a  codicil  were  observed,  and  the  will 
contained  tho  codicil-clause  (clausula  codicillaris).  (See 
Brissonius  IM  Fbrmui.  lib.  viii. ;  Gains,  lib.  ii..  Dig.  29, 
Tit.  7  ;  Dc  Ji:r€  Codicih'orum.) 

CODIFICATION.    [Law  and  Lkoislation.] 

CODRUS  (Ko^pof),  son  of  Melanihus,  and  the  last 
king  of  Athens,  as  to  whom  the  following  tradition  is  pre- 
served. When  some  of  the  Dorian  states  had  united  their 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Attica,  they  consulted  the  Del- 
phic orarlo  concerning  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  The 
re-ponse  implied  that  they  would  be  vic#«rious  if  the  life  of 
the  Athenian  king  was  spared.  The  Athenians  being 
informed  of  this  answer  of  ihe  oracle  by  Cleomantis,  an 
inhabitant  of  Delphi,  Co<lrus  heroically  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  fur  his  country.  Accordingly  he  went  out  at 
the  gate  disguised  in  a  peasant's  dress,  and  falling  in  with 
two  Dorians,  killed  one  with  his  hook,  and  was  himself 
killed  by  the  other.  The  Athenians  demanded  and  got 
back  the  body  of  their  king;  and  the  Dorians,  denpairing 
of  success,  withdrew  their  forrca.  The  exact  sjxjt  where 
Codrus  was  said  to  have  fallen  was  shown  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  (i.,  19),  near  the  altar  of  tho  Muses,  on  the 
Disaus.    Codroa  had  several  sons  •  the  two  eldest  ware  Me- 


don  and  NHeiia.  Cleoinantis  and  his  dMoendaats  vers 
rewarded  with  the  fVeedom  of  the  city,  ftnd  a  perpetu  J 
right  to  sit  at  the  public  table,  which  was  kept  in  tb«  Pri- 
taneum  at  Athens.  iLycurgus  agaitut  LeoeraUs^  section* 
194  and  196  ;  Pausanias,  vii.,  225.) 

CO-EFFICIENT  (in  Algebra).  When  two  or  TDore 
numbers  are  multiplied  together,  each  of  them  ts  called  a 
factor  of  the  product,  and  a  co-efiicient  (or  co-factor,  a.4  it 
were)  of  the  other  fiictors.  Thus  the  factors  of  the  prod  rt 
ax6xcarea,6,  and  e ;  and  a  is  the  coefficient  or  6  x  r, 
bo{  a  X  c,  and  c  of  a  x  6.  But  the  word  is  mo^t  f  «- 
qnently  used  for  that  which  should  be  distinguished  &»  a 
numerical  coefficient;  thus  in  2x-|-  3y,  2  and  3  ore  re- 
spectively the  coefficients  of  x  and  y.  This  word  is  as  oI<i 
at  least  as  the  writings  of  Vieta,  in  which  it  has  its  present 
sense. 

When  there  is  a  multiplier  depending  upon  the  result  of 
experiment  connected  with  any  particular  property  of  mat- 
ter, the  number  is  frequently  called  the  coefficie 


icient  of  ih>it 
property.  Thus  by  the  coefficient  of  friction  for  any  Kuh- 
stance,  is  meant  the  fraction  of  the  pressure  whiich  is  equi- 
valent to  the  friction  of  that  substance. 

COEHORN,  MENNON,  BARON  DE.  a  celebrated 
Dutch  engineer,  who  was  born  in  1632.  He  oommenced 
his  military  career  at  an  early  age,  and  spent  the  leisure 
which  the  inter\-als  of  active  duty  afforded  in  impro^  lU'Z 
the  art  of  fortifving  places,  with  the  view  of  dimini<>hn.^ 
the  inequality  which,  oy  tlie  inventions  of  his  oontemrumi 
Vauban,  began  then  to  be  felt  in  the  means  of  attack  anl 
defence.  The  ser\'ices  which  Coehorn  rendered  to  !..« 
country,  both  as  an  engineer  and  a  commander,  at  a  ti..*. 
when  the  defence  of  its  military  posts  was  an  object  of  U.«> 
first  importance,  procured  for  him  the  most  honourai  > 
appointments  which  a  soldier  can  attain.  He  arrived  at  ilif 
rank  of  general  of  artillery,  and  was  made  director^ene;  u 
of  fortifications  and  governor  of  Flanders. 

At  the  siege  of  Namur  in  16d2,  Coehorn  gallantly  f!;* 
fended  the  fort  which  he  had  before  constructed  for  tlu 

Eurpose  of  strengthening  the  citadel  of  that  place,  ^..t 
eing  dangerously  wounded  he  was  at  length  compelled  t:. 
surrender.  It  is  honourable  to  the  character  of  Yuulv.  i 
who  conducted  the  operations  of  the  attack,  that  on  \l\% 
occasion  he  rendered  full  justice  to  the  talents  and  vul.r  ; 
of  his  rival. 

Ck)ehom  was  engaged  at  the  attack  of  Trarhach,  IJrn- 
burg,  Liege,  and  at  that  of  the  citadel  of  Namur,  «  h  h 
three  years  before  he  had  defended.  In  the  year  17U3  :.•* 
was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Bonn,  where,  in  three  da)&.  h.« 
heavy  and  well-directed  cannonade  caused  the  surren  !•  r 
of  the  place.  Soon  afterwards  he  forced  the  French  l»:  * 
at  Hanuye,  and  was  appointed  with  his  army  to  ke<>p  n 
check  the  Marquis  de  Bedmar  on  the  right  bank  of  th»> 
Scheldt.  This  was  his  last  service:  in  the  folUiwr  .: 
year  (1704)  he  died  at  the  Hague,  at  the  age  of  8e>vn:\  • 
two. 

In  1685  Coehorn  published  what  are  called  his  Thr.  c 
Systems  of  Fortification ;  they  are  adapted  to  ground  %-:• 
vated  but  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  wai-  r. 
and  consequently  they  may  be  considered  as  applicable «»:..« 
to  the  towns  of  Holland.  He  was  appointed  to  repair  <-r 
reconstruct  the  fortifications  of  Nimeguen,  Breda,  Man  ■> 
heim  (since  destroyed),  and  Bergen-op-Zoom.  The  ^.^.jr 
of  the  last  place  in  1747,  by  its  duration  and  the  {u^^* 
which  the  besiegers  sustained  in  its  progress,  attest*,  the 
merit  of  the  system  on  which  the  works  were  construe  ttri 

COEHORN,  a  small  mortar  for  throwing  grenadesL,  .u- 
vented  by  the  engineer  of  that  name. 

CGELINO.    [IsopoDA.] 

CGELIUS.  or  rather  CiBLIUS  ANTITATER  (LU- 
CIUS), wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  a  «  «  \ 
bearing  the  name  of  '  Annals,'  and  extending  to  at  Uisi 
seven  books.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  hiK*.  - . 
embraced  a  much  wider  period,  beginning  «ith  the  f  :*. 
Punic  war,  and  including  the  times  of  the  GraccL  It  «  x* 
dedicated  to  L.  il^lius,  the  same  person  to  whom  the  ^« « : 
Lucilius  dedicated  his  '  Satire^.'  The  precise  period  of 
his  birth  or  death  cannot  be  fixed,  but  he  is  called  b\  C- 
ccro  {De  Leg.u  '<2)  the  contemporary  of  C.  Fanniua  Sir**'  * 
himself  an  historian,  and  we  know  lliat  Fanniua  wa<%  ^  ::. 
Scipio  at  C^thai^e,  in  146  B.C.,  and  Consul  in  )2-J.  T>  .t 
Cflsiius  lived  aboui  ihis  peiiod  is  confirmed  incidcntalK  ^  ^ 
an  anecdote  reported  by  C ice tx>  (D^Dfrinol.  i., '26).  \M 
Cains  Graocus  was  a  candidate  for  th«  qu«4tgnhi(^  h:^ 
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bfothir  TiberittB  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  warned 
him  that  he  would  perish  hv  the  same  vioient  fate  which 
had  befallen  himself.  And  CadUus  tells  us,  says  Cicero, 
that  he  both  heard  of  this  dream  and  spoke  of  it  to  others 
before  Caius  Graooua  was  eleeted  tribune,  and  consequently 
sareral  years  before  it  was  fulfilled.  Now  the  death  of 
Tiberius  Graccus  occurred  in  133.  His  brother  Caius  was 
oussior  in  126,  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  123,  and  mur- 
oered  in  121.  Lastly,  the  orator,  L.  Crassus,  bom  140,  was 
one  among  many  pupils  of  Ceelius.  We  shall  therefore 
not  be  very  wrong  if  we  suppose  Ceelius  to  have  been  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 

The  historical  writings  of  CsDlius  were  highly  valued  by 
his  countrymen  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  assigns  to  him 
the  credit  of  having  surpassed  his  predecessors  in  historic 
composition  by  the  dignity  and  eloquence  of  his  style. 
Though  he  wanted  that  knowledge  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
hii  country  which  is  essential  to  an  accurate  historian,  yet 
be  was  a  man  of  an  inquisitive  temper,  and  seems  generally 
to  have  the  advantage  in  point  of  credibility  where  he  differs 
firom  the  historians  of  the  same  period.  Marcus  Brutus  so 
highly  prised  his  writings,  that  he  made  an  epitome  or 
abridgment  of  them,  as  he  had  before  done  of  the  histories 
oompoaed  by  Polybius  and  Fannius.  But  the  more  com- 
plete work  of  Livy  threw  all  the  historical  works  of  his 
predecessors  into  oblivion.  Csslius  was  afterwards  seldom 
Ttod,  except  by  antiquarians  and  those  who  sought  in  his 
writings  examples  of  (quaint  words  and  obsolete  phraseolo^; 
it  is  to  the  nammanans  therefore  that  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  Uie  ihigments  of  his  works  that  still  exist. 
Hieso  fhigments,  together  with  those  of  other  Roman  his- 
torians, may  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  Cort's  and  Haver- 
camp's  editions  of  Sallust.  They  have  also  been  edited 
bv  Krause  (Vttis  et  Fragmenta  Veterum  Historicorum 
Fomanontrm  BeroL,  1833).  One  of  the  most  interesting 
among  them  is  that  in  which  he  bears  testimony  to  having 
seen  a  merchant  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  as  fiir  as 
Ethiopia,  by  which  he  probably  meant  the  Coast  of  Guinea. 
It  is  Cslius  too  who  gives  the  most  direct  evidence  in 
favour  of  Hannibal's  route  across  the  Alps  having  been  by 
the  Little  St  Bernard. 

The  Greek  name  Antipater,  attached  as  a  cognomen  to 
that  of  Csslius,  has  with  some  reason  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  or  his  ftither  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  becoming  a  Roman 
prisoner  and  slave  by  the  chance  of  war,  was  afterwards 
emancipated,  and  then  took,  as  was  the  custom,  the  name 
of  his  Roman  master.  Such  an  origin  is  confirmed  by  the 
fiurt,  that  the  name  of  one  so  distinguished  by  bis  talents, 
and  especially  his  eloquence,  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  any  public  appointment.  Two  copious  disser- 
tations on  L.  C»lius,  by  B.  A.  Nauta  and  W.  G.  Van 
Prinsterer,  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of 
Leyden  for  1 82 1 .    (See  Krause  as  above.) 

CCBUU8,  MONS.    [Rome.] 

COSLO'GENUS  (F.  Cuvier),  Caelogenys  (Illiger),  a  ge- 
noa  of  Rodent  animals,  belonging  to  the  division  without 
clavicles.  Its  place  among  the  olaer  naturalists  was  either 
among  the  Rats  (Miu)  or  among  the  Hares.  LinnsDUs,  in 
his  last  edition  (the  12th),  arranges  it  under  his  extensive 
gentis  Mu9,  with  Uie  denomination  of  Mus  Paca,  and 
Quotes,  among  others,  Ray,  who  termed  it  Mus  Brasiliensis. 
Klein  separated  the  Cavy,  Agouti,  and  the  animal  before 
us  f^om  the  mass,  under  the  generic  appellation  of  Cavia 
Gmelin,  in  his  edition  of  LinnsDus  (the  13th),  fbllowed 
Klein,  and  added  to  the  Cavies  and  Agoutis  the  Capybara, 
which  Pallas,  in  his  •  Spicilegia,'  had  termed  Cavia  Copy- 
bart^,  and  Linnseus  had  placed  among  the  Hogs  (Sus), 
M.  F.  Cuvier  separated  the  Paca  from  the  Capybara,  the 
Caviea,  and  the  Agoutis,  to  which  forms  it  shows  a  strong 
approximation,  but  firom  which  it  also  presents  considerable 
diflbrenres  in  manv  points,  and  especially  in  the  complex 
structure  of  the  molar  teeth. 

Dentition^  ^. — ^Two  strong  mcxsor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  the 
upper  ones  flattened  in  firont  and  truncated  obliquely,  chisel- 
like ;  the  lower  slightly  compressed  laterallv,  and  rounded 
on  the  anterior  face.  But  these  incisors,  though  of  some 
strength,  are  small  when  compared  to  those  of  the  porcu- 
pines and  of  the  beaver.  like  all  the  true  Rodents,  Ccdo- 
genits  has  no  canines,  and  a  void  space  or  bar  separates  the 
inctson  finom  the  molars,  which  amount  to  eight  in  each 

•  K.B.  Tbara  wm  a  rafenoet  to  CapyUrm  from  CabiiL  Tlie  reader 
Witt  ead  UiaiaiitBaLwboMhUtonrwaa  «8Uilt4  luutor  tM  tiUf  isfericd  to, 
«NCciWd  la  tkt  siticU  HjwKWtnvn^ 


jaw,  and  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Agouti,  that  is  to  say 
they  are  composed  of  complicated  hband-like  plates  of 
enamel  set  in  the  interior  bony  cement,  which  vary  and 
become  more  or  less  visible  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
attrition  which  the  crowns  have  und^gone.  But,  in  dselo- 
genuSt  besides  the  difference  in  the  complications,  the 
molars  augment  in  size  firom  the  first  to  the  last,  which  is 
one-third  larger  than  the  tooth  that  precedes  it.  (F.  Cuvier.) 
There  is  also  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  great  de- 
velopment and  projection  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  which 
are  enormously  large,  giving  great  breadth  to  the  face,  and 
descending  unusually  low.  These  were  remarked  by  Dau- 
benton ;  and  Buffbn  observed  that,  on  each  side  and  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  there  existed  a  sort  of 
longitudinal  fold,  destitute  of  hair  in  the  middle,  so  that,  at 
first  sight,  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the  mouth  of  the  ani- 
mal. This  fold,  which  Buffbn  does  not  seem  to  have  inves- 
tigated, is  the  opening  of  a  shut  sac  of  some  extent,  extend- 
ing upwards  behind  the  arch  formed  by  the  cheek  and 
temporal  bones,  whose  inner  surface,  as  far  as  the  sac  ex- 
tends within  them,  is  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  integu- 
ment of  the  face,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  true  cheek-pouches  in  their  usual  situation. 
These  last  are  capable  of  being  greatly  dilated,  and  when 
filled,  they  are  said  to  occupy  the  whole  space  benreath  the 
zygomatic  arches. 

2  4 

Dental  fbrmula*  incisors,  -;  molars,  "t  -  20 


'SknUofCcrioftDiu.] 


[Upper  jaw  of  ibtb  lame.j 

M.  F.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  Pacaa  are,  among  theOm 
nivorous  Rodents,  what  the  Capybaras  are  among  the  Her 
bivorous  section.  The  first  possess  molars  with  roots  dis- 
tinct from  their  crowns,  to  the  nimiber  of  four  on  each  side 
of  either  jaw.  Those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  nearly  of  a  sise ; 
but,  in  ^e  lower,  they  diminish  gradoaUy  from  the  laat  to 
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[Under  jaw  of  the  wmeO 

the  first.    All  the  molars,  before  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  process  of  mastication,  present,  on  the  upper  surface 


Oem  of  the  flnt  moUr.  enlarged.    Vi*w  of  the  ouUide,  Iniide,  and  erown.— 
(F.  Cuvicr.) 

of  the  crown,  four  tubercles,  which  more  or  less  completely 
divide  the  tooth  broadwise,  and  are  separated  by  three 
transverse  furrows,  more  or  less  large  or  deep.  When  the 
crown  of  the  tooth  is  exposed  to  mastication,  the  top  of  the 
tubercles  begins  to  wear  away,  and  the  enamel,  instead  of 
forming  a  sort  of  hood  or  cap,  presents  a  series  of  riband- 
like foldings,  the  outlines  of  which  are  conformable  to  the 
tubercles  and  furrows.  In  proportion  to  the  continuance  of 
the  abrasion,  the  tubercles  are  successively  effaced ;  and, 
finally,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  enamel,  which  hoops 
the  tooth  externally,  and  that  which  penetrates  the  interior 
and  is  there  complicated,  the  plaiU  going  very  deep,  so  that 
the  ribands  of  enamel,  whose  edges  are  exposed  on  the  tri- 
turating surface,  change  their  appearance  with  the  age  of 
the  animal,  and  terminate  by  disappearing  in  great  measure. 

Approximations.— 'The  Pacas  approach  the  Capybaras 
and  the  Agoutis  most  nearly,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the 
latter  by  theirgeneral  form  and  the  similarity  of  their  or- 
ganization. The  dental  and  generative  svstems  in  both 
are  very  nearly  alike :  neither  have  clavicles,  nor  indeed 
has  the  Capybara ;  and  though  the  Agouti  has  only  three 
toes  on  the  hind  feet,  the  two  additional  hind  toes  of  the 
Paca  are  hardly  more  than  rudiments.  The  great  differences 
consist  in  the  zygomatic  development,  the  folding  back  of 
the  skin  under  the  zygomatic  arch— and  the  consecjuent 
bluff  appearance  of  the  head — the  cheek-pouches,  and  the  fur. 

Species.— Hi.  F.  Cuvier  records  two  snecies,  viz.,  CopIo- 
genus  subniger  and  Ccelogenus  fuhus  ;  but  Baron  Cuvier, 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  *  R^gne  Animal,*  treats  them  as 
varieties  of  the  same  species ;  and  he  adds  in  a  note,  that 
Dr.  Harlan  (*  Fauna  Americ*  p.  126)  has  founded,  on  a 
head  prescr^'ed  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  a  new  genus 
under  the  name  of  Osteopera,  but  that  it  appears  to  him 
(Cuvier)  that  the  description  is  only  that  of  the  Paca;  and 
be  concludes  by  stating  that  M.  Desmarest  had  already 
made  the  same  obser%'ation. 

Example,  Coelogenus  subniger. — Its  general  appearance 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  Pachydermatous  animals,  for  it 
is  thick-set  and  stubby.  The  legs  are  thick«  the  neck  short, 
the  head  hea>'y,  the  body  rounded,  the  gait  clumsy,  but  the 
motions  of  the  animal  are  prompt  and  sudden.  All  the  feet 
have  five  toes,  which,  anteriorly,  have  the  ordinary  propor- 
tions, but,  posteriorly,  the  analogues  of  the  little  toe  and 
great  toe  are  extremely  short  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  and 
almost  rudimentary,  lilu?  the  upper  or  lateral  toes  in  the 
hog.  The  claivs  are  conical,  thick,  and  strong,  and  proper 
for  digging.  The  tail  is  reduced  to  a  naked,  immovable 
tubercle,  a  few  lines  in  length.  The  principal  male  organ 
is  directed  backwards,  and  there  is  no  external  appearance 
of  the  testicles.  The  external  ear  is  moderate  in  size, 
rounded,  and  simple.  There  is  nothing  particular  about 
the  eye,  the  pupil  of  which  is  round.  The  nostrils,  which 
are  large  and  almost  united,  open  transversely  at  the 
muizle.  The  tongue  is  very  soft,  short,  and  thick.  The 
upner  lip  is  divided,  the  interior  of  the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  oheek-pouche^s  and,  externally,  the  large  area  formed 


by  the  development  of  the  lygomatic  arcn  it  lin«d  on  iti 
inner  surface  with  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  cbeek«« 
which  is  reflected  from  the  fece,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
pouch,  of  which  there  is  no  other  example  among  tnamzni 
ferous  animals,  and  the  use  of  which  it  is  diffieult  to  divine, 
if  the  great  development  of  the  zygomatic  arch  be  not 
destined  to  preserve  the  true  cheek-pouches  (abi^our^^t 
firom  external  shocks.  Strong  whiskers  spring  from  the 
sides  of  the  muzzle,  and  from  behind  the  eye.  The  fur  i- 
composed  of  silky  hairs,  very  short,  very  thin,  and  ^er^ 
stiff,  of  a  blackish-brown  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  borl>. 
excepting  four  rows  of  parallel  spots,  which  begin  at  the 
shoulders  and  terminate  at  the  buttocks :  the  spote  of  each 
row  are  so  approximated,  that  when  viewed  in  a  particular 
direction  they  seem  to  form  an  uninterrupted  line,  and  th«- 
row  nearest  the  belly  is  almost  confounded  with  the  colour 
of  that  part,  which  is  white,  as  well  as  the  under  port*  .f 
the  lower  jaws,  the  internal  surface  of  the  limbs  and  th«> 
claws.  Length  of  the  body,  from  the  occiput  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tail,  sixteen  inches :  length  of  the  head,  ft^mi 
the  occiput  to  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  five  inches.  Height. 
to  the  shoulders  twelve  inches— to  the  top  of  the  butto<k5 
(train  de  derridre)  fourteen  inches,  French.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Geoeraphical  Distribution, —This  animal  is  better  known 
as  the  Paca  of  zoologists  generally,  and,  after  the  Cap}bara 
and  Coypu,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  South  Ameham  Ro- 
dents. It  is  the  Spotted  Cavy  of  Pennant  and  Bewick,  the 
Pag  of  the  Brazilians,  Paig  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paragon > . 
Our  ana  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  Guiana  and  Pakm  <  f 
others,  the  Pak  of  the  colonists  of  Cayenne,  and  the  Haf^r 
Hare  of  those  of  Surinam.  In  all  these  countries  it  is  coin- 
mon,  with  the  exception  of  Paraguay,  where,  acconling  \n 
D*Azara,  it  is  very  rare.  They  formerly  existed  in  ih- 
islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

Habits.— In  a  state  of  nature  the  habitation  of  the  Para 
is  in  low  humid  forests,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wau-r 
The  animal  digs  a  burrow  like  the  rabbit,  but  much  It  v. 
deep;  indeed  it  is  so  near  the  guriace,  that  the  foot  of  the 
pedestrian  often  breaks  through,  and,  sinking  into  the  tut.- 
nel,  drives  out  the  tenant.  There  are  genenuly  three  Usu  * 
to  a  burrow,  and  the  aperture  of  these  the  animal  coM-rx 
with  dry  leaves  and  branches.  To  take  it  alive,  the  huntvr 
stops  two  of  these  apertures,  and  digs  into  the  third;  hut 
when  the  penetralia  are  reached,  the  hapless  besi^cd  maki-^ 
a  most  determined  resistance,  fighting  the  enemy  with  fero- 
city, and  trying  to  bite.  When  undisturbed,  it  often  sits  i.;> 
and  washes  its  head  and  whiskers  with  its  two  fore-paw^ 
which  it  licks  and  moistens  with  its  saliva  at  each  abhi* i.t*. 
like  a  cat;  and  with  these  fore  paws,  as  well  as  with  t:.o 
hind  ones,  it  often  scratches  itself  and  dresses  its  f*  r 
Though  heavy  and  corpulent,  it  can  run  with  a  good  dtcxl 
of  activity,  and  often  takes  lively  jumps.  It  swims  a:;'t 
dives  with  great  adroitness,  and  its  cry  resembles  the  grunt- 
ing of  a  young  pig.  Its  food  consists  of  fruits  and  tender 
plants,  which  it  seeks  in  the  nipht,  hardly  ever  (quitting  i'<* 
burrow  in  the  day,  the  strong  light  of  which,  as  is  the  c:.k^ 
with  other  nocturnal  animals,  is  oppressive  to  its  eye:  the 
planter  often  rues  the  visits  made  by  theee  midnight  fora- 
gers to  his  sugar-canes.  The  female  is  said  to  bring  fort  h 
at  the  rainy  season,  and  to  produce  but  a  single  young  one. 
which  stays  a  long  time  with  the  mother.  The  Pacas  a;c 
very  cleanly  creatures,  never  dropping  their  excreukec^^ 
near  their  dwellings,  but  going  to  a  considerable  distamcv 
for  that  purpose. 

In  captivity,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  no  animal  c&n 
exhibit  less  intelligence.  When  offended,  it  throws  ii*rlf 
violently  at  the  object  which  has  displeased  it,  and  then 
makes  a  grumbling,  which  breaks  out  into  a  kind  of  bark 
ing ;  and  when  it  is  not  eating  it  is  sleeping.  But  it  r« 
quires  a  soft  and  well-made  bed;  and,  to  obtain  this,  it  nu- 
lects  with  its  mouth  hay,  herbage,  straw,  anything  inde^-d 
that  suits  its  purpose,  of  which  it  makes  a  little  heap,  an«i 
then  lies  down  in  the  centre  of  it.  This  bed  it  never  dcfiU^ 
but  goes  to  the  extremity  of  its  cage  the  fiirthcst  remo^^  4 
from  it,  and  constantly  resorts  to  the  same  s^'Ot  fur  the  s^aii.c 
purpo>e.  If,  says  M.  F.  Cuvier,  it  is  but  little  favoun^  t.n 
the  side  of  intelligence,  it  appears  on  the  other  hand  ti.  ":•• 
recompensed  by  a  large  ^hare  of  instinct,  to  judge,  at  lci--t. 
by  appearances.  Mr.  Bennett,  fioni  his  observation  of  ^  re 
whii  h  lived  for  foine  months  in  the  garden  of  the  Zook  ji- 
cal  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  says  that  it  is  quiet  .n.! 
contented  in  captivity.  BuflTon,  who  kept  one  fur  some  tiir.t- 
in  his  house,  found  it  familiar  and  mild.     He  givca  a  uc> 
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Itfi^ffltAn^  of  Fonkahl  as  to  th«  temperature  of  two  or 
tbree  coffee  districts 
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and  that  the  summit  of  the  mountam-ridee  of  Jabal  is  so 
high  as  to  be  commonly  enveloped  in  clouds,  while  the  val- 
Isys  below  are  lying  beneath  a  pure  and  cloudless  sky. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  coffee  is  grown  in  its  greatest  state  of  excel- 
lence, because  of  its  importance  as  an  article  of  consumption, 
and  because  of  the  inferior  ouality  of  all  the  samples  that 
dother  eountries  have  as  yet  been  able  to  produce. 

Richness  of  soil  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  inferior  quality  of  coffee  grown  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  the  supposed  dryness  of  Yemen  has 
bean  ascribed  the  excellence  of  Mocha  coffee.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Arabs  counteract  the  effect  of  any  dry 
nesB  in  the  air  by  abundant  irrigation ;  and  that  moreover 
It  is  not  in  the  Tehama  or  dry  parts  of  the  country  that  it  is 
cultivated,  but  on  hill-sides,  where  the  temperature  is  much 
lower,  and  where  it  rains  daily  for  four  months  in  the  year. 
What  is  most  essential  to  attend  to  in  all  speculations  con- 
cerning the  cultivation  of  the  plant  with  a  hope  of  equalling 
Its  quality  in  Arabia,  is  to  select  a  climate  where  the 
heat  of  tropical  plains  is  counteracted  by  elevation  in  the 
air ;  where  during  the  dry  season  water  can  always  be  com- 
manded in  abundance,  and  where  most  especially  the  air  is 
pure  and  cloudless,  so  that  there  ma^*  be  no  loss  of  light  by 
the  intervention  of  a  cloudy  sky.  Ldght  would  seem,  from 
Forskahl's  account— short  as  it  is — to  be  poured  upon  the 
coffee  country  in  an  uninterrupted  flood ;  and  the  excessive 
stimulus  thus  communicated  to  all  the  functions  of  vege- 
tation, which  under  other  circumstances  would  probably 
prove  deleterious,  is,  by  an  excellent  system  of  irrigation,  and 
Uie  natural  dampness  of  the  soil,  not  only  counteracted, 
but  ma*le  the  cause  of  the  perfect  elaboration  of  those 
deUcate  and  subtle  principles  upon  which  the  aroma  and 
active  qualities  of  coffee  and  all  other  plants  are  so  entirely 
dependent  In  this  and  similar  considerations  it  is  al- 
ways to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  temperature, 
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nor  atmoepheno  pressure,  nor  numuLity,  wnether  of  air 
or  soil,  nor  light,  that  by  themselves  constitute  the  eomL- 
tions  under  which  alone  plants  arrive  at  their  most  perfett 
state,  but  the  peculiar  combination  of  these  influancet :  a 
combination  which  varies  from  countrv  to  country,  and 
may  in  some  eases  be  actually  confined  within  such  %er> 
narrow  natural  limits  as  not  to  be  exactly  paralleled  clxr- 
where,  although  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  may  be  n^ a- 
dily  matched  in  similar  latitudes. 

The  seed  of  Cofea  Arabica  consists  of  much  homy  all>v:- 
men,  and  a  peculiar  principle  or  alkaloid,  termed  cafem^, 
[Cafeine],  which  contains  more  nitro{;en  than  any  otht  r 
known  vegetable  substance.  The  seed  la  used  in  a  raw  ^t<l  e 
in  medicine;  but  when  roasted,  both  as  a  medicine  and  i«:;Il 
more  extensively  as  an  article  of  diet  The  coffee-pi^  i.: 
beeins  to  produce  fruit  when  two  or  two  and  a  half  \ tar •» 
old;  but  the  quality  of  the  seeds  from  young  stents  is 
not  so  good  as  that  from  stems  four  or  five  years  ^\\. 
The  bize  and  colour  of  the  bean  (as  the  inner  part  of  th  ■ 
seed  is  called)  vary  considerably,  those  from  tlie  W«->t 
Indies  being  larger  than  ihobo  from  the  East  Much  miro 
depends  upon  Uie  manner  of  roasting  and  making  tiii 
coffee,  than  upon  the  quality  of  the  bean.  The  superion  y 
of  French  coffee,  in  the  preparation  of  which  little  or  i  >i 
Mocha  coffee  is  used,  proves  this  position.  Beani*  of  » 
good  quality  are  hard  and  heavy,  sink  ouickly  in  water,  art* 
of  a  light  yellowish  green  colour,  not  oiscoloured  or  bU.^. 
and  possess  the  odour  of  coffee,  which  though  fiunt  in  pe  u- 
liar,  and  are  free  from  any  damp  smell.  Beans  recently  <  i.l- 
lected,  or  only  two  or  three  months  from  the  tree,  are  i  ••( 
so  good  as  those  about  a  year  old;  when  older  than  iK.-> 
they  become  deteriorated.  From  the  analysis  of  Sr.,'u  n 
and  Schrader.  coffee  consists  of  cofEee-bitter  (impure  (mT 
fein),  solid  fill,  resin,  a  little  aromatic  principle.  ^\aa, 
albumeu  (this  albumen,  according  to  Seguin,  unites  ti .  h 
the  yellow  coffee-bitter,  and  forms  a  green),  and  li.Tun 
The  taste  of  raw  coffee  is  somewhat  sweetish  ;  but  ihe  .i;>- 
plication  of  heat  in  the  process  of  roasting  produces  imp.Ti  - 
ant  changes.  The  bean  increases  to  nearly  twice  ihe  nn- 
ginal  size,  while  it  loses  about  a  third  of  iu  weight :  a 
powerful  and  agreeable  odour  is  evolved,  and  a  large  <|i!aii- 
tity  of  empyreumatic  oil,  which  appears  in  small  drup*  .  n 
the  surface,  is  formed  along  with  a  bitter  principle,  probaMv 
by  an  alteration  in  the  caffein,  and  of  the  saccharine  in  <\ 
ter.  The  roasting  should  take  olaoe  in  a  close  revulM;  j 
iron  cylinder,  over  a  clear  but  mooeraie  fire,  and  should  i.  .. 
be  carried  too  far :  when  the  beans  have  acquired  a  I.;.:.: 
chestnut  colour,  the  roasting  should  be  discontinued.  1  ..r 
bean3  are  then  to  be  cooled  quickly  by  being  tossed  up  11/.. 
the  air,  and  the  grinding,  or  rather  rough  pounding,  sluu  <! 
be  performed  in  a  covered  mortar  or  milL  The  dniii^ 
should  be  prepared  from  it  as  soon  as  pobsible,  by  infuMfti. 
which  is  preferable,  unless  some  apparatus  be  emplu>  1  1 
by  which  a  kind  of  decoction  is  made  in  a  close  m-^-c  '. 
such  as  Parker's  steam-fountain  coffee-pot.  About  I. . . : 
an  ounce  of  coftee  powder  should  be  used  for  e\ery  ci_':* 
ounces  (half  a  pint)  of  water.  In  Britain  the  roa-u  : 
is  generally  carried  too  far ;  and  the  subsequent  paxt>  •  ," 
the  process,  instead  of  being  performed  immediatcl),  a.v 
often  postponed  for  days  or  e\eu  weeks,  by  which  the  aioh.-i 
is  dissipated :  when  made,  the  liquid  is  generally  detimc-  t 
in  strength  and  clearness.  The  employment  of  white  .t 
egg  or  fish-skin  to  clarify  is  decidedly  objectionable:  ck-ir- 
ness  is  thus  purchased,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  stren^':  n. 

The  addition  of  milk  (which  should  always  be  hotj  ai.  1 
of  sugar  heighten  the  nourishing  qualities  of  thisbe\'eraj..\ 
and  in  the  morning  render  it  a  more  substantial  article  t>  r 
breakfast  When  taken  after  dinner  to  promote  digi^^i;  ,-« 
it  should  be  without  milk,  and,  where  the  palate  can  U 
reconciled  to  it  without  sui^. 

The  action  of  coffee  on  the  human  system  is  due  cbii  V\ 
to  the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  consequentlv  is  grvau  >: 
when  roasted;  but  its  extractive  and  also  liighly  mi:  ^ 
genous  principle  must  exert  considerable  intluence  u^  u 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

Ck»fiee  acts  powerfully  and  peculiarly  on  the  gangl  i  t  :  - 
system  of  nerves  and  tlieir  ramifications,  and  all  the  cnru'*^ 
which  are  supplied  by  them.  It  elevates  the  vitalit>  «  f 
the^  nerves,  and  quickens  all  their  actions.  The  hr...<i 
is  likewise  markedly  acted  upon  by  it ;  alVd  hence  ibc  n  - 
creased  sensibility  and  greater  energy  of  that  organ  diir.i  ^' 
the  use  of  coffee,  and  the  remo\iil  of  all  sense  of  fiatiguc  ^r 
disposition  to  sleep.    Upon  this  depends,  in  additiea  to  lU 
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loeal  mfluenee  upon  the  'organs  of  digestion,  the  utility 
of  coffee  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  naicotic  poiaona, 
sueh  as  opium  or  belladonna,  and  the  ikyour  it  hu  ibund 
among  literary  persons  from  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their 
studies  through  the  midnight  hour  without  feeling  op- 
pressed by  sleepiness.  It  greatly  promotes  digestion  if 
taken  after  dinner,  and  also  checks  tne  disturbance  of  the 
nerrotis  83rBtem  arising  from  the  too  free  use  of  wine.  It 
excites  the  Tascular  system,  and  renders  more  powerfHil 
the  contractions  of  all  the  muscles,  both  voluntarv  and 
involuntanr.  It  fits  the  system  therefore  to  resist  tne  in- 
fhiences  of  cold  and  damp,  and  is  proper  for  night  travellers 
and  the  inhabitants  of  tiumid  climates,  such  as  Holland. 
In  warm  climates  it  removes  the  languor  which  oppresses 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  excessive  heat,  and  helps  the 
stomach  to  perform  its  office. 

It  is  not  without  its  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  For 
plethoric  persons,  and  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  abdo- 
minal congestions,  it  is  unsuited ;  and  ibr  persons  subject  to 
piles  it  is  in  general  improper,  as  well  as  for  females  under 
certain  states  of  their  system.  It  is  likewise  hurtful  to 
persons  having  a  very  excitable  vascular  system,  being  upon 
the  whole  more  suitable  for  slender  persons  or  those  ad- 
vanced in  life,  than  for  the  young  or  very  robust. 

Coffee,  like  all  stimulants,  when  used  to  an  injurious 
extent,  gives  rise  to  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system, 
particularly  painfUl  twitchings  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  to  con- 
gestion or  niemorrhages,  loss  of  digesting  power,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  liver  and  vena  porta.  Unlike  the  nervous 
rptoms  caused  by  tea,  the  greatest  number  of  these  com- 
nts  subside  or  disappear  on  discontinuing  the  use  of  the 
strong  beverage. 

Coffee  is  much  more  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
diet  than  of  medicine.  Raw  coffee,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  of  infusion,  has  been  fbund  very  serviceable  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers.  (Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  No.  Ixii.)  A  strong  inf\ision  of  coffee 
without  sugar  or  milk  often  removes  megrim  or  hemi- 
crania ;  and  also  in  some  cases  of  asthma,  either  alone  or 
with  tincture  of  opium,  it  has  kept  off  the  paroxysm.  Strone 
coffee  is  the  best  and  safest  means  which  can  be  employea 
by  unprofessional  persons. to  obviate  the  effects  of  all  vege- 
table poisons  whicn  act  upon  the  brain,  and  induce  a  fatal 
sleepiness  and  torpor.  It  is  much  more  proper  than  vinegar, 
which  should  never  be  given  till  all  the  poisonous  substance 
has  been  removed  from  the  stomach. 

In  some  affections  of  the  kidney  and  bladder,  such  as 
laxity  and  debility  of  these  organs,  coffee  is  of  much  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that  calculous 
complaints  have  diminished  since  its  more  extensive  use. 

Cafeine  has  not  yet  been  used  in  medicine,  but  Geiger 
justly  anticipates  that  a  principle  so  rich  in  nitrogen  will  be 
found  to  be  an  important  medicinal  agent 

A  beautif\il  green,  which  is  unchangeable,  and  resists  the 
action  of  acids,  light,  and  moisture,  may  be  precipitated 
from  a  decoction  of  decayed  coffee,  by  means  of  pure  soda. 
[Cafkic  Acid.] 

COFFEE  TRADE.  (French,  Cqfe;  German,  Kqflif, 
Koffeboknen;  Dutch,  Koffy,  Koffebomen ;  Italian.  Caj^; 
Soanisht  Cafi;  Turkish,  Chaube;  Swedish,  Kofe ;  Russian, 
aV^.)  It  appears  from  estimates  carefully  formed,  that 
the  quantity  of  coffee  annually  exported  from  the  various 
countries  where  it  is  grown  cannot  be  much  under  120,000 
tons.  This  great  branch  of  commerce  has  been  wholly 
created  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centiu>y. 
Nearly  all  the  coffee  which  now  comes  to  Europe  is  the 
produce  of  trees  propagated  fVom  a  single  plant,  which 
naving  been  raisea  ftom  seed  procured  from  Mocha  in 
Arabia  by  Van  Uoom,  governor  of  Batavia,  was  sent  by 
him  to  the  botanical  garaen  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  pro- 
geny of  which  was,  in  the  year  1718,  twent3ryears  after  its 
rec^tion  frtmi  Java,  sent  to  Surinam.  The  following 
statement  exhibits  as  near  an  approximation  as  can  be 
made  to  the  quantities  which  on  an  average  are  shipped 
from  the  different  places  of  its  production :  —  Brazil, 
72,000,000  lbs. ;  Cuba,  64.000,000  ;  Hayti,  40,000.000  ; 
Java,  32,000,000 ;  British  West  Indies,  25,000,000 ;  Dutch 
Guiana,  10,000,000;  States  of  South  America,  8,000,000; 
French  West  India  Colonies,  4,000,000;  Porto  Rico, 
4,000,000 ;  Sumatra,  3,000,000 ;  Ceylon,  2,000,000 ;  Bour- 
bon, 2.000,000;  Manilla,  2,000,000;  Mocl»»  1,000,000.*— 
lotal,  269,000,000  lbs.,  or  120,000  tons. 


The  quantities  asceitained  by  official  documents  to  \Mm 
been  imported  in  one  year  into  different  countriei  are— 
France,  29,650  tons;  United  States  of  America,  46,070, 
IVieste,  9000;  Hamburg,  20,620;  Antwerp.  10,000;  Am- 
sterdam and  Rotterdam,  8530 ;  Bremen,  4,500 ;  St.  Peteiv- 
burg,  2600 ;  Norway  and  Sweden,  1470  ;  Denmark,  1400  ; 
Spam  (from  Cuba  only),  1000 ;  Prussian  Ports,  930 ;  Naplea 
and  Sicily,  640 ;  Venice,  320  ;  Fiume,  1 70 ;  United  Kin|^ 
dom,  18,250  (average  often  years) :— total,  154,550  tons. 

These  quantities  evidently  do  not  comprise  the  whole 
amount  of  coffee  that  passes  annually  between  different 
countries ;  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  that  total  quantity^ 
because  no  records  of  their  trade  are  published  by  some 
governments.  On  the  other  hand  some  pronortion  of  the 
imports  as  given  above  are  again  exported,  and  appear 
more  than  once  in  the  list ;  which  ibr  this  reason,  deficient 
as  it  is,  yet  exhibits  a  larger  quantity  than  the  whole  pre* 
sumed  exports  from  the  countries  of  production. 

The  imports,  cTmorts,  and  consumption  of  coffee  in  amd 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year,  from  1820  to  1S35» 
have  been  as  follows : — 
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I8n  45, 

18SS  44, 

1828  45, 

1884  60, 

18S5  5i, 

1886  49. 

1827  47. 

1828  41, 

1829  39. 

1830  40, 

1831  43. 
I83S  50, 

1833  34. 

1834  41. 

1835  28. 


ported. 

lb«. 

.841.CS6 
.237.8C9 
,003.1X4 
,053.373 
,674.249 
,507.518 
,017. 10 < 
,93!J,()i|7 
069.731 
,071.215 
,952.163 
007.828 
235.9.39 
496.109 
865. Ill 
398^93 


Exported. 

lbs. 
44.440.860 
41.63^.956 
35.825.535 
a0.0i5.691 
39.517.736 
27.399..3S9 
81.894.978 
99.475.8rO 
2:<.785.a30 
23.023.410 
80.087.994 
22.4H.S.474 
95.719.742 
15.349.578 
15.250.480 
13.346.537 


Taken  for 
Consumption. 
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It  appears  from  these  fienres  that  the  reduction  of  th^ 
duty  in  1825  was  followed  oy  an  immediate  and  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  consumption,  which  rose  from  8|  millions  of 
pounds  in  1824  to  more  than  22^  millions  in  1930.  At  this 
point,  the  consumption  ha\ing  overtaken  the  supply  of 
those  kinds  which  were  admissible  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
duty,  the  progress  stopped  short,  and  the  consumption  has 
since  remained  almost  stationary.  To  remedy  this  disad- 
vantage, the  duty  on  coffee,  the  produce  of  British  posses* 
sions  m  India,  was  at  the  end  of  1835  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  the  rate  charged  on  coffee  of  the  British  plantations; 
but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  benefit  of  the  revenne 
will  not  before  lone  reouire  that  the  duty  on  coffee  of 
foreign  growth  should  also  be  brought  more  nearly  to  an 
equality  with  that  charged  on  other  Kinds,  which  are  now 
effeclually  shut  out  from  the  English  market  by  a  discri- 
minating duty  of  84^.  per  cwt. 

The  effect  of  equal  zine  the  duties  upon  East  India  and 
British  plantation  coffee  has  been  to  increase  the  total  con- 
sumption of  the  kingdom  to  the  extent  of  1,783,244  lbs. 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1836,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  1835 ;  which  rate  of  increase,  if 
continued  throughout  the  year,  will  raise  the  annual  con- 
sumption to  26  millions  of  pounds,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  quantity  used  before  the  reduction  in  1825. 

The  price  in  London  of  fine  Jamaica  coffee  in  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year,  from  1820  to  1836,  has  been  as  follows: 


1820 

133f.per 

cwt 

1826  . 

100«. 

per  cwt. 

1889 

leOt.  per  e«t« 

1821 

121    . 

1827  . 

95 

iHi-a 

84   .. 

182S 

109 

18J8  . 

80 

18.'4  . 

112 

1823 

134 

1829  . 

76 

1835  . 

Its   .. 

1824 

190    . 

1830  . 

78 

1836  . 

1«   „ 

1825 

.  102 

1831  . 

78 

The  quantities  of  coffee  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty, 
which  were  imported,  re-exported,  and  consumed  in  1685^ 
were  as  under  * 


Of  nrifi«li  Plantattom  . 

..EastlodU 

..  Foreign  Plantations  . 

Total        . 


Imnorled. 

tb«. 
14.617.046 
7,167.914 
6.613.533 


Re-exported. 

200.258 
S. 61^. 881 
10.529.898 


ItM. 

17.6t6.189 

5.696.791 

9.19C 


28.396.499        13,3i6.537       S3.295.046 


The  net  revdnue  derived  from  this  source  m  1835  wai 
652,123/. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  exports  in  that  year  were  made  to 
the  Netherlands*  vii^  to  Belgium  4,671,861  lbs.,  and  to 
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Holland  1,777,931  lbs.  Italy  took  1,735,103 lbs.,  other 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean  1,301,836  lbs.;  Germany, 
1,263,447 lbs.;  Russia, l,342,254lb8.;  Denmark, 629,1 67 lbs.; 
and  Norway,  3 1 0,459  lbs.  The  shipments  to  other  countries 
were  individually  of  inconsiderable  amount 

COFFERDAM,  called  by  the  French  Batardeau,  is  a 
wooden  enclosure  formed  in  a  river  in  order  to  obtain  a 
firm  and  dry  foundation  for  the  piers  of  a  bridge.  The 
Cofferdam  consists  of  piles,  which  are  squared  fioams  of 
wood,  pointed  at  one  end  and  shod  with  iron,  and  sur- 
rounded at  the  top  with  an  iron  collar ;  these  pUes  are 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  being  braced  together, 
form  a  wall  of  wood.  The  piles  are  sometimes  grooved 
and  tongued  together;  in  other  cases  they  are  driven  at 
short  distances  apart,  and  boards  are  let  into  the  grooves 
formed  down  their  sides.  Two  such  enclosures  are  formed, 
one  within  the  other,  and  the  space  between  the  two  is 
filled  with  clav  or  chalk  rammed  down  bard.  The  water  in 
the  inner  enclosure  is  then  pumped  out,  and  the  object  for 
which  the  cofferdam  was  constructed  is  attained. 

If  the  river  is  rapid  and  deep,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
several  rows  of  piles  in  forming  these  wooden  walls.  Cof- 
ferdams have  been  constructed  of  the  depth  of  forty-five 
feet  in  the  water. 

In  lieu  of  cofferdams,  caissons  have  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed. Caissons  are  enormous  boxes  framed  of  wood,  and 
made  water-tight ;  the  sides  are  so  constructed,  that  after 
the  piers  are  built  they  can  be  detached,  the  bottom  only 
remaining  as  a  foundation.  The  largest  caissons  ever  con- 
structed were  those  of  Westminster  Bridge,  framed  with 
150  load  of  fir  timber  each.  For  a  correct  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  cofferdam,  see  No.  275  of  the  *  Penny  Magazine,' 
in  which  there  is  a  view  of  the  cofferdam  employed  for  the 
repair  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  Albert!  is,  we  believe,  the 
earliest  writer  on  cofferdams. 

COFFIN,  the  box  or  chest  in  which  dead  bodies  are  put 
into  the  ground;  also  in  modem  English  a  mould  of  paste 
for  a  pie:  from  the  Latin  cophimu,  and  that  from  the 
Greek  co^ivoc.  which  properly  meant  a  wicker  basket. 
Wyntown,  in  his  '  Chronicle,'  uses  cojyne  for  a  shrine  or 
box.  The  kislvaen,  or  coffin  composed  of  rough  stones, 
set  edgewise  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  covered  with  one 
or  more  fiat  stones,  was  common  among  the  Britons,  and  a 
few  such  are  still  seen  in  Wales.  Stone  coffins  are  fre- 
quently discovered  in  barrows  which  also  contain  Roman 
urns,  pro\nQ£r  their  use  in  England  at  that  period.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  found  such  of  the  Saxon  times,  at  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Paurs :  and  Gough  adds  that,  from  the 
ninth  century  to  the  reupi  of  Henry  III.,  stone  coffins  were 
in  general  use,  that  is,  for  persons  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  bodies  of  the  common  people,  not  only  in  the  Norman 
but  also  in  the  English  8Dra,  as  we  see  in  the  illumina- 
tions of  antient  missals,  were  only  wrapped  in  cloth,  and 
so  put  into  the  ground.  In  this  manner,  Matthew  Paris 
Informs  us,  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  were  buried,  till  the 
time  of  Abbot  Warin,  who  died  in  1 195.  He  ordered  tliat 
they  should  be  buried  in  stone  coffins,  as  more  decent. 
Matthew  Paris,  on  this  occasion  iVU.  Abb,  S.  Alb,,  p.  95), 
charges  him  with  innovations  on  established  customs,  to 
please  the  multitude.  Strutt  says,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
V.  and  VI.,  stone  coffins  were  made  with  necks,  distin- 
guishing the  head  and  shoulders.  Coffins  both  of  lead  and 
wood  are  of  early  use.  The  former  occur  in  numerous  in- 
stances through  different  centuries :  and  that  the  Saxons 
buried  in  coffins  of  wood,  occasionally,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Bede.  Ceadda  was  so  buried  (Hist.  Ecel,,  1.  iv., 
c.  3),  as  was  Etheldreda,  wife  of  Esfrid,  king  of  the  East 
Angles.  (Ibid,,  1.  iv.,  c.  29.)  Sebba,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons,  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's  in  a  coffin  of  grey  marble. 
ilbid.,\,  iv.,  c.  11.)  The  forms  and  ornaments  of  various 
antient  coffins,  mostly  of  stone,  may  be  seen  in  the  plates 
of  illuminations  in  Strutt'a  Manners  and  Custom,  vol.  L, 
pi.  XXXIX.,  xlv.,  Ixvi.,  and  in  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monu- 
menu.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  coffin  for  an  ordinary  chest,  in  the  Wardrobe  Accounts 
of  King  Edward  IV.,  8vo.  Lond.,  leso,  p.  125 :— *  Forclosyng 
and  fastenyng  of  diners  cofyns  of  fyrre,  wherein  the  kyng^s 
books  were  conveyed  and  caned  from  the  kuig's  great  ward- 
robe in  London  to  Eltham,  v^' 

COG.    [Whml.] 

COGNAC    [Biu.i«oY.  Charbntk.1 

OOHESION  {e^hcntre^  to  hold  together)  means  the 


common  phenomdnon  of  the  adherence  or  oobcienee  of 
particles  of  matter,  by  which  they  form  ooUective  mnwea, 
requiring  the  application  of  more  or  lew  force  to  aeparat* 
the  parts. 

According  to  the  common  notion  entertained  of  matter, 
it  is  solid,  or  at  least  composed  of  particles  which  come  uito 
absolute  contact  If  we  could  substantiate  the  first  suppo- 
sition, it  would  still  be  apparent  that  the  term/oree  qf  irv 
ltd(/!eaiion  must  take  the  place  of  force  qf  aJieeian^  and 
give  rise  to  inquiries  into  its  quantity  and  mode  of  action  : 
and  even  if  we  could  imagine  absolute  contact  of  particlvK 
we  should  find  it  necessary  to  append  a  notion  of  some  force 
bv  which  particles  in  contact  remain  in  contact  when  some 
of  them  are  put  in  motion,  so  as  to  draw  the  rest  after  tUem. 
But  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  very  strong  indeed  against 
the  supposition  that  matter  is  composed  of  narticlea  ia  mu- 
tact ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  almost  entitlea  to  conclude  tt 
to  be  composed  of  particles  separated  by  interstices  of  much 
greater  dimensions  than  the  particles  themselves.  If  any 
one  should  assert  the  particles  of  the  densest  matter  to  be 
tfS  &r  apart  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  as  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  any  direct 
evidence  in  contradiction. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  may  ask — 1:  What  is  the  force 
of  cohesion?  for  such  a  force  there  certainly  is.  2.  Wliat 
is  that  law  of  action  by  which  the  particles  of  bodi«»  are 
not  drawn  into  absolute  contact,  but  compelled  to  remain 
separate,  and  yet  prevented  from  separating  indefinite!)  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  is  most  probable  that 
as  two  bodies  approach  eacn  other,  a  strong  repulsive  force 
is  the  cause  of  the  first  phenomenon  whith  is  percei\cd. 
When  one  billiard  ball  strikes  another,  we  have  no  evidence, 
except  that  of  our  senses,  of  absolute  contact  taking  plat  &  - 
that  is  to  say,  we  only  know  that  the  first  visible  artiuu 
takes  place  when  the  distance  of  particles  is  too  small  Xox 
the  eye  to  perceive.  All  the  evidence  which  is  at  all  o  u- 
clusive,  is  against  the  supposition  of  such  contact  bcinic: 
produced :  and  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  our  explana- 
tion must  end  in  the  statement  that,  arise  from  when  re  it 
may,  there  is  a  power  in  matter  by  which  other  matter  m  re- 

SiUed,  and  which  begins  to  act  before  contact  has  taken  plaro. 
ttt  if  two  pieces  of  solid  matter  be  pressed  together  \uth 
great  force,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  particles  would  tbereUv 
be  brought  within  a  degree  of  nearness  at  which  an  atttsci- 
ive  force  begins  to  act.  Two  bits  of  lead  pressed  togethi  r 
remam  in  coherence  even  in  a  vacuiun ;  and  metal  pUtc^ 
can  be  hammered  together  until  the  cohesion  is  as  strung 
as  if  they  had  been  naturally  united. 

The  cohesive  force  is  an  absolute  phenomenon,  but  if  we 
suppose  the  particles  of  matter  not  in  contact,  it  then  bo- 
comes  necessary  to  admit  a  new  repulsive  force,  of  wluoh 
the  sphere  of  action  is  interior  to  that  of  the  cohesive  furcr. 
Complete  interstices  can  only  exist  upon  the  suppositiou 
that,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  cohesive  force  is  destroM^l. 
or  at  least  overcome,  by  a  counterbalancing  repuUion. 
From  the  known  effects  of  heat,  it  is  supposed  that 
caloric,  a  name  which  indicates  the  cause  of  hear,  play»  a 
prominent  part  in  the  production  of  the  repulsion.  No- 
thing positive,  however,  has  yet  been  established  on  thi> 
subject:  we  can  only  make  use  of  phenomena  as  they  exi^i. 
to  overturn  the  common  impressions,  by  means  of'  w  lu<  ii 
force^  the  great  agent  of  the  universe,  meaning  the  cau>o 
of  visible  display  of  motion  excited  or  motion  prevented,  i» 
postponed  to  notions  of  matter,  or  impenetralbuity,  or  simi- 
lar words,  which,  if  made  accurate  by  blose  attention,  aiul 
fireed  firom  such  latent  assumptions  as  arise  fVom  tlie  un- 
assisted senses,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  the  same  idea. 

In  the  article  Attraction  we  had  to  deal  for  the  mt>>t 
part  with  assumed  forces,  of  which  the  effects  are  seen  m 
coincide  with  the  ca>e  of  nature  only  by  long  and  ditTicuit 
mathematical  deduction.  lu  treating  of  attraction  k*C 
cohesion  we  have  the  indications  of  real  physical  a;- 
traction  [Attraction]  in  a  less  difficult  form.  The 
ax^uments  against  absolute  contact  are  almost  in«>u]K  - 
rable:  if  we  yield  to  them,  we  are  immediately  obligcl  t  * 
admit  that  particles  really  act  on  each  other  at  a  iL^- 
tance.  Nor  will  any  suppositions  as  to  caloric  atTvipl 
us  the  means  of  avoiding  such  a  conclusion.  If  caloric  t^ 
matter,  we  must  first  explain  ita  cohesion  or  repuUion  >  be- 
fore we  can  apply  it  to  explain  that  of  other  matter :  ifi-.i-u- 
ric  be  not  matter,  we  gain  nothing  in  the  way  of  a\oH.ii  ^ 
difl^culty ;  for  an  agent  which  is  not  matter,  but  somethuig 
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situated  in  10^  41'  N.  lat^  and  77"  54'  E.  long.  The  town 
was  destroyed  towards  the  end  of  Hyder*s  rei^,  by  an 
English  force  under  Colonel  Laing,  but  it  has  since  been 
rebuilt,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
already  contained  250  lK)U6es,  and  was  fast  increasing :  the 
inhabitants  mostly  speak  the  Tamul  language.  Bhavani- 
Kudal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhavani  and  Cavery  rivers, 
contains  two  celebrated  temples,  one  dedicated  to  Vishnu 
and  the  other  to  Siva,  and  is  considered  a  place  of  great  sanc- 
tity by  the  Hindus.  Caroor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ama- 
ravati  river,  in  10**  53'  N.  laL,  and  78°  4' E.  long.,  is  a 
considerable  town,  and  contains  1000  houses;  it  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  commercial  activity,  but  its  trade 
has  long  since  been  greatly  diminished.  Daraporam,  or 
more  properly  Dharma-puram,  is  a  populous  town  situated 
in  an  open  country  near  the  Amaravati,  in  10°  37'  N.  lat, 
and  77**  35'  £.  long.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regularly 
laid  out,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  spacious.  Erroad 
was  a  very  considerable  place  during  Hyder*s  reign,  and 
contained  3000  houses ;  under  the  government  of  his  suc- 
cessor it  was  much  reduced ;  and  during  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  English  imder  General  Aleadows,  the  town 
was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed.  It  has  since  been  par- 
t-ally restored,  and  has  been  made  a  military  station. 
Palachy  is  a  small  but  thri\ing  town,  situated  in  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  in  10°  39'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  6'  E.  lonjg^. 
Some  coins  of  Augustus  and  Ti'ocrius  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  \icinity.  Satimangalum,  a  town  and  fortress,  in  1 P  31' 
N.  lat.,  and  77°  16'  E.  long.,  contained,  in  Hyder's  reign, 
about  800  houses,  but  the  number  has  since  been  much 
reduced.  The  fort  is  large,  and  the  town  is  built  in  a 
straggling  manner  about  the  plain;  it  contains  a  large 
temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  This  place  is  considered 
unhealthy,  and  the  air  is  mostly  intensely  hot.  The  island 
of  Sivana  Samudra,  formed  by  the  Cavery,  is  the  site  of 
the  antient  Hindu  city  of  Gmiga  Raja ;  two  cataracts  are 
here  formed  by  the  Cavery,  one  on  its  northern  and  the 
other  on  its  southern  arm.  [Caveby.]  The  city  of  Gunga 
Raja,  supposed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  have  been  founded 
not  more  than  300  years  ago,  is  now  completely  de- 
stroyed ;  the  southern  gate  of  the  wall  by  which  the  city 
was  surrounded  may  still  be  seen,  and  one  principal  street, 
about  a  mile  in  length  from  north  to  south,  may  be  traced : 
there  are  besides  visible  the  ruins  of  several  Hindu  temples, 
in  one  of  which  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Vishnu;  but  the 
whole  place  is  choked  by  jungle,  and  occupied  by  banyan 
and  otner  forest  trees. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  dry  erain  is  raised  in  the 
province ;[  cotton  and  sugar  are  likewise  cultivated,  and 
weaving  is  carried  on  extensively. 

This  province  was  acquired  by  the  British  from  the  rajah 
of  Mysore  in  1 799. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Hindustan  ;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar;  Report  qf 
Committee  qf  House  qf  Commons  on  the  Affairs  qf  India, 
1S32.) 

COIMBATORE.  the  capital  of  the  province,  in  10®  52' 
N.  lat.,  and  T7^  5'  £.  long.,  is  a  well-built  town,  containing 
about  2000  houses,  being  little  more  than  half  the  num- 
ber which  it  contained  under  the  government  of  Hyder 
AH.  His  son  Tippoo  sometimes  resided  at  Coimbatore, 
where  he  built  a  mosque.  About  two  miles  from  the  town, 
at  a  place  called  Peruru,  is  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated 
to  Iswara,  and  called  Mail  (high)  Chitumbrot  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Chitumbra  near  Pondicherry.  The  idol  is 
said  to  have  placed  itself  here  at  a  very  remote  period,  and 
about  3000  years  ago  the  temple  was  built  over  it  by  a 
»ajah  of  Madura.  This  building  exhibits  a  profusion  of 
Hindu  ornaments,  but  is  destitute  of  elegance,  and  the 
figures  are  not  only  rude,  but  many  of  them  indecent 
also.  This  temple  was  plundered  of  its  gold  and  jewels 
by  Tippoo,  who  excepted  it,  however,  from  the  general 
order  which  he  issued  for  the  destruction  of  all  idola- 
trous buildings;  and  although  its  splendour  was  then 
destroyed,  the  Brahminical  worship  has  always  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  town  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1 783,  but  was 
restored  at  the  peace  in  the  following  year.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  1790,  and  retaken  by  Tippoo's 
general,  but  was  transferred  with  the  province  to  the 
British  government  in  1799,  and  has  since  remained  in  their 
possession.  The  travejlmg  distance  from  Sering^pfttaxn  is 
122  miles,  nnd  from  Madras  306  miles. 


(Rmnell'i  Mmnair;  liai't  Histmy  </  BriH^  Indsm; 
Buchanan's  Joumsy  through  Mysort^  4*^.) 

COI'MBRA,  a  town  and  bisbop^s  see  in  PortngaL  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  add  the  chief  town  of  a  comarca,  or  admi- 
nistrative division.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  billon  the  rifrht 
or  north  bank  of  the  Mondego,  about  120  miles  N.N.B. 
of  Lisbon,  and  25  NJS.  of  the  seaport  of  Figueiraa  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  in  40*'  12'  N.  lat.  and  8*  17'W.  lonr. 

A  fine  bridge  connects  the  town  of  Coimbra  wttb 
the  Splendid  and  extensive  monastery  of  Santa  Clarm,  situ- 
ated with  its^ardens  upon  a  hill  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mondego.  To  the  north-east  of  Coimbra  rises  the  hich 
ridge  of  Busaco,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  a  fertile  but 
marshy  and  unwholesome  plain  extends  towards  the  «ex 
The  town  is  old-fashioned,  and  mostof  the  streets  are  nar- 
row, steftp,  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  There  are,  however,  several 
fine  buildings,  such  as  the  palace  ef  the  university,  once 
the  residence  of  the  kings,  and  the  variotts  ooUegcs  con- 
nected with  it,  the  cathedral,  besides  other  churchea  and  con- 
vents, and  several  squares  adorned  with  fbuntains,  which 
are  supplied  through  a  fine  aqueduct  adjoining  the  town« 
The  university  was  transferred  to  Coimbra  firon  Lis- 
bon by  King  Denis  in  1308.  It  was  afterwards  removed 
again  to  Lisbon,  but  John  IH.  transferred  it  again  to  Coim^ 
bra  in  1537.  In  1653  King  John  IV.  issued  regulations  fur 
the  university,  *  Bstatutos  da  Universidade  &  Coimbra,' 
printed  in  1654.  Pombal,  in  1733,  effected  several  useful 
reforms  in  the  system  of  instruction,  and  added  the  facul- 
ties of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  to  those  of 
theologj*,  canon  and  civil  law,  and  medicine,  already  exist- 
ing. He  also  gave  to  the  university  several  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  suppressed  order  of  the  Jesuits.  No  student 
is  permitted  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  in  any  of  the 
faculties  without  having  first  undergone  one  year  of  prepa* 
ratory  study  in  the  Royal  College  of  Arts.  The  courve  of 
theology  lasts  five  years.  The  same  time  is  allotted  to  tiie 
canon  and  civil  law,  after  which  the  student  can  obtain  his 
Bachelor's  degree,  which  qualifies  him  for  the  bar,  or  for 
inferior  appointments  in  the  maeistracy.  In  order  Co  ob- 
tain the  degree  of  Doctor  a  sixtn  >'ear  is  required,  after 
which  the  candidate  undergoes  a  private  examination.  In 
the  faculty  of  medicine  eight  years  attendance  are  required* 
and  an  additional  year  for  the  Doctorship.  The  oourae  uf 
philosophy  lasts  four  years.  The  lectures  begin  in  the 
autumn  and  last  till  May,  after  which  the  public  examina- 
tion takes  place  till  July,'followed  by  three  months'  vacation. 
The  public  examinations  are  in  Portuguese,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  severe.  The  university  is  very  rich,  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  professors  are  respectable,  besides 
which  they  have  the  prospect  (^preferment  in  the  ci\-il  and 
ecctesiastical  departments.  A  Doctor^s  degree  in  the  uni- 
versity is  a  necessary  (|ualificatioii  for  the  higher  stations 
in  the  church  and  magistracy. 

The  government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  council, 
consistifig  of  the  rector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king  for 
a  limited  time,  the  deans  of  the  various  fi»culties»  two  sindi 
coes  or  fiscals,  and  a  secretary.  The  financial  admin i&tia* 
tion  is  intrusted  to  a  separate  council,  *  Junta de  Fazenda,' 
consisting  of  three  professors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  clerk.  The 
library  of  the  university  occupies  three  large  halls  filled  with 
books  chiefly  of  antient  date.  It  is  opened  eveiy  eveomg, 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  »ubhc 
lectures.  The  library  of  the  Benedictine  convent  is  better 
both  in  number  and  choice,  and  contains  works  of  men: 
modern  date.  The  lectures  on  canon  and  civil  law  are  the 
most  attended  to,  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  law 
graduates  for  civil  offices  in  the  various  towns  of  the  kin^- 
dom.  The  average  number  of  academical  students  is  ^atd 
to  be  about  1200.  The  medical  students  use  French  and 
English  works.  The  lectures  are  generally  gratuitous.  Hie 
annual  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  during  his  nme 
months'  attendance  are  equivalent  to  about  30/.  sterling. 
There  is  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
with  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  chemical  laboratoiy, 
and  an  obser>'atory  well  ftnnished  with  instrument*. 
(Kinsey,  Portugal  lUustraied,  182S.)  The  large  mo- 
nastery of  Santa  Crux,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
contains  the  monument  of  Affonso  Henrique,  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy,  and  other  early  kings.  In  the  ijrvat 
hall  of  the  university,  where  the  public  examinations  and 
disputations  are  held,  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  Portuguese  kings ;  and  the  apartment  vhcff« 
ths  candidstos  for  ths  Doctonbip  vadoiso  ihmr  lisl  «^- 
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called  trgentens :  the  ooBunon  denanus  of  tflver  bein^  tben 
termed  ninutus.  Under  GallienuB  however  the  minutus 
ceased,  and  argenteus  and  denarius  then  became  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  Roman  silver  coin,  which  at  that 
time  contained  no  less  than  sixty  assaria.  Constantino  I. 
introduced  the  miUiarensis,  worth  somewhere  about  a  shil- 
ling of  our  money :  but  the  argentei,  or  denarii,  were  struck 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  Aurei  and  semi-aurei 
wete  the  sole  pieces  in  gold  for  near  three  centuries.  Till 
Sulla's  time  the  aureus  continued  at  thirty  silver  denarii. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  afterwards,  it  went  for 
twenty-five  silver  denarii  Under  Philip,  aurei  of  two  or 
three  sizes  first  appear,  of  a  rude  fiibric;  one  class  of  which 
were  called  trientes.  The  weight  originally  nven  to  the 
aureus  was  120  grains ;  it  afterwards  fluctuate  to  between 
80  and  90  grains,  and  was  sometimes  even  of  less  weight 
Constantino  I.  accommodated  the  aureus  to  his  new  coin- 
age, and  eave  it  the  name  of  soUdus,  of  six  in  the  ounce  of 
gold.  Tne  solidus  passed  for  fourteen  milliarenses.  It 
went  for  rather  more  than  twelve  shillings  of  our  money, 
and  continued  of  the  same  standard  to  the  very  close  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  The  medallions  were  struck  both  at 
Kome  and  in  the  provinces,  whence  the  division  of  this 
class  into  Roman  and  Grecian.  The  term  is  applied  to  all 
those  productions  of  the  Roman  mint  which  exceeded  the 
coins  ordinarily  current  in  size,  whether  in  gold,  silver,  or 
brass.  Though  generally  conceived  to  have  been  struck 
upon  similar  occasions  to  those  on  which-we  ourselves  coin 
medals,  there  are  still  various  circumstances  which  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the)r  were  intended  for  circulation  as  money. 
Medallions,  says  Pinkerton,  fix>m  the  time  of  Julius  to  that 
of  Hadrian  are  very  uncommon  and  of  vast  price :  from 
Hadrian  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire,  they  are  less 
rare.  The  types  of  the  Roman  medallions  are  often  re- 
peated upon  common  coin.  Those  struck  in  the  Grecian 
territories  are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  Roman  by  their  thinness  and  inferiority  of  work- 
manship. Many  Roman  medallions  have  s.  c.  upon  them, 
as  being  struck  by  the  senate ;  others  have  not,  as  beinff 
struck  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  Roman  medals  callea 
Contorniati,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  first  medallists,  were 
no  more  than  tickets  of  admission  for  different  places  at 
thepublic  eames. 

The  third  class  of  antient  coins,  denominated  Barbarian, 
consists  of  those  of  Lydia,  Persia,  Judsea,  Phcenicia,  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauritania,  Carthage,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain. 
The  coins  of  I^ydia  and  Persia  have  been  already  slightly 
noticed.  The  Darics,  fh>m  their  present  extreme  scarcity, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  melted  down  for  his  own  coin- 
age by  Alexander  the  Great,  upon  his  conquest  of  Persia. 
Pinkerton  asserts  that  all  the  real  Darics  were  of  gold,  and 
that  the  silver  coins  iHth  the  archer  (the  same  type)  are  later. 
Nevertheless  many  of  the  silver  Darics  are  equallv  if  not 
more  archaic  in  appearance.  Of  Persian  coins  tnere  is  a 
second  series,  that  of  the  Sassanidss,  beginning  about  a.d. 
210,  when  Artaxerxes  overturned  the  Parthian  monarchy; 
they  extend  to  the  year  636,  when  Persia  was  conquered 
by  the  Arabian  caliphs.  The  Hebrew  coins  were  struck 
under  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
chiefly  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  about  the 
year  150  b.c.  They  are  nearly  all  of  copper,  and  extremely 
rude  in  workmanship ;  the  legends  are  in  Samaritan  cha- 
racters, and  the  symtxAs  are  those  appropnato  to  the  nation, 
such  as  a  sprig,  considered  as  Aaron's  rod,  sacramental 
cups,  censers,  &c.  The  Hebrew  shekel,  as  it  is  called,  is 
of -silver,  about  the  value  of  the  Greek  tetradrachm.  He- 
brew coins  pretending  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Macca- 
bees  are  snurious.  T&  Phcenician  coins  are  in  no  instance 
considered  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
are  chiefly  referred  to  the  cities  of  T)Te  and  Sidon.  The 
Numidian  coins  are  those  of  Juba  I.  and  n.  The  Punic 
or  Carthaginian  coins  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  by 
Greek  artists.  Those  of  Spain  agree  in  character  with 
the  coins  of  the  different  nations  by  whom  the  several 
colonies  of  that  country  were  planted,  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Carthaginians ;  and  many  of  them  are  inscribed  with 
Phoonician.  Greek,  and  Roman  legends:  a  few  others  are 
met  with,  distinguished  by  what  are  called  Celtiberian  cha- 
racters, not  unliM  the  letters  of  the  Runic  and  Etruscan 
alphabets.  Of  th«  coins  of  Gaul,  the  most  antient  have  no 
legends  at  all ;  they  have  very  rude  devices,  and  many  of 
them  art  in  htm  gold:  after  the  Gaula  bad  interoourse 


with  the  Romaafl,  some  of  their  coins  bear  inscriptions 
which  look  like  Latin,  mostly  in  single  words,  and  not  of 
easy  inteipretation :  they  are  not  unlike  many  of  thoce 
which  are  called  early  British.  Cssar  describes  the  Britons 
as  a  people  just  emerging  fix>m  barbarism,  and  no  further 
acquainted  with  commerce  than  to  have  discovered  that  it 
could  not  be  conducted  by  simple  barter  alone.  His  ar* 
count  iinplies,  that  however  they  might  have  known  lU 
use,  the  Britons  had  not  proceeded  so  nr  as  actually  to  coin 
money :  although  they  nad  a  substitute  fbr  it  in  pieces  of 
brass,  or  iron  rings,  or  plates  regulated  by  weights  He 
says,  '  Utuntur  aut  nre,  aut  annuHs  ferreis,  ad  oertam  pcm* 
duft  examinatis,  pro  nummo.'  (Bell.  GalL  v.  12.)  The  pas- 
sage however  is  corrupt:  for  anmUit  some  manuscnpti 
read  taUitt  and  others  laminia.  Coins  howe>*er  are  found 
in  this  country  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  very 
early  British  kings,  in  gold,  silver,  and  the  infvnor 
metals;  ruder  in  fiibric  than  they  would  have  been  had  the 
Britons  learned  the  art  of  coining  them  from  the  Romant. 
They  are  without  legends,  and  many  of  them,  like  the  eariy 
Gaulish  eoins  already  mentioned,  nave  unintelligible  de- 
vices: they  seem  to  justify  our  antiquaries  in  thinking 
that  Cflssar  had  not  sufficient  information  to  make  ht« 
testimony  quite  conclusive.  The  use  of  abetter  sort  of 
money  was  unquestionably  taught  the  Britons  by  tbe 
Romans  very  soon  after  Cimar's  second  invasion,  when  tlie 
types  improved,  and  when  no  one  who  examines  them  v:iS':' 
fully  will  doubt  that  Roman  artists  were  employed  upon  the 
dies.  The  earliest  coin  which  can,  with  the  least  appear- 
ance of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  particular  nrit>ii 
monarch,  bears  upon  it  the  letters  ssgo,  possibly  for  Se- 
gonax,  one  of  the  four  Kentish  monarchs  who  attar Ki  .1 
Cflosar's  camp  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  we  have  just 
mentioned;  it  has  also  the  wordTASCio  upon  it,  wbtcli  w 
seen  upon  numerous  other  coins  which  are  undenu^dv 
British.  Cunobelin  was  a  later  monarch  of  Britain,  whtt^c 
name  is  considered  to  be  abbreviated  upon  the  coins  which 
have  CTif,  ctno,  and  cvnobeli  upon  them,  together  vith 
the  words  camt  and  camtl,  the  leading  letters  of  Caiui;- 
lodunum,  his  capital  city,  supposed  to  be  either  Colchestff 
or  Maldon  iA  Essex.  Ver,  as  well  as  Vbrlamio  at  lens:  h, 
for  Verulam,  occur  upon  other  coins  of  the  same  pcno*!. 
One  has  bodvo,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  coin  of  how- 
duca  or  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni.  It  is  probable  thit 
the  British  coinage  closed  with  the  money  of  Cunobolm; 
fbr  in  a  veiy  few  years  after  his  decease  the  second  r  ubjfc- 
tion  of  Britain  took  place  under  Claudius,  and  was  so  c^«iq- 
plete  and  severe,  that  the  country  became  rather  a  Roman 
than  a  British  island.  Gildas  {De  Excidio  BHiattntr, 
c  V.)  expressly  speaks  of  a  Roman  edict  which  ordained  that 
from  that  time  that  all  money  current  among  the  Britcu 
should  bear  the  imperial  stamp.  That  this  prohibition  ^o^ 
followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  Roman  mints  in  Brit  a  u 
is  highly  probable:  and  certain  initial  letters,  as  f.  lc^m. 
for  pecunia  Londini,  &c.,  are  brought  forward  as  evidcno? 
of  the  ikct;  but  most  of  these  initials  are  equaUy  applicabi« 
to  other  places  in  the  Roman  exnpire  where  mints  men 
established,  and  therefore  do  not  afford  a  proof  quite  so  n.*.:- 
elusive  as  is  wanted.  The  coins  of  Carausius  and  AUectus 
the  seat  of  whose  empire  was  in  Britain,  have  a  strong  oUiic 
to  be  considered  as  the  production  of  British  mints.  Hk  >e 
who  wish  to  see  under  one  view  the  *  Coins  of  the  Romax.» 
relating  to  Britain,'  will  find  the  f\illest  information  in  a 
little  volume  recently  published  under  that  title  by  Mr. 
John  Yonge  Akorman,  12mo.,  London,  1836. 

Modern  Coins  are  those  which  have  been  struck  sin*^ 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  tl.« 
space  to  which  the  present  article  is  necessarily  confiuc«i 
to  enter  into  minute  details  respecting  the  series  of  coiu* 
in  each  country.  We  shall  be  brief  in  our  notices  of  il^ 
greater  part,  that  we  may  devote  a  larger  space  to  the  cvna 
of  England 

The  series  of  the  coins  of  Italy  under  the  Ostn>e'':'''i 
began  soon  after  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  era.  '  Tt  e 
French  aeries  commences  with  Clovis,  a.d.  490.  That  of 
Spain  with  Liuva,  Prince  of  the  Visigoths,  soon  after  • '  o 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  or  about  ajx  56*.  Jl^ 
states  of  Germany  appear  to  have  struck  money  ^^  % 
shortly  after  the  age  of  Charlemagne ;  as  well  as  tlie  in  .^-'- 
pendent  Lombard  cities,  and  the  Neapolitans.  The  Pi^a 
series  of  money  begins  with  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  aol  ::j. 
Denmark  has  coins  of  an  early  datOi  but  few  of  them  ax^ 
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tune  his  father  made  him  lord  of  Ireland;  thoee  which 
^ve  the  fooe  inclosed  in  a  triangle,  and  iohannes  rbx,  were 
coined  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  fiirthing  of  this 
last  coinage  is  extremely  rare.  Of  John's  coins,  Dublin 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  place  of  mintage.  Henry 
IIL's  pennies  (if  those  which  we  have  considered  as  the 
latest  pennies  of  Henry  U.  really  do  not  belong  to  Henry 
UI.)  have  usualhr  the  numerals  added  to  his  name,  henri- 
cva  &BX  III.  Some  of  his  pennies  have  hbnricvs  rex 
TBRCi,  and  a  few  hbnricvs  rex  ang.  His  coinage,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  his  pennies  which  still 
remain,  must  have  been  a  very  extensive  one.  Halfpence 
and  farthings  are  spoken  of  in  a  record  of  this  reign,  but 
none  have  appeared.    The  pennies  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and 

III.  are  usually  thus  distmguished  by  our  antiquaries: 
those  which  give  the  king's  name  edw.  are  ascribed  to  Ed- 
ward I, ;  those  with  bdwa.,  edwar.,  and  edward,  to  Ed- 
ward II. ;  those  with  edwardvs  to  King  Edward  lU,  A 
few  with  EDW.  are  known  certainly  to  belong  to  Edward  I., 
particularly  tho«e  which  have  a  moneyer's  name  on  the 
reverse,  Robert  db  hadbleib,  who  is  known  from  records 
to  have  been  a  rooneyer  in  1280.  Both  Henry  HI.  and 
Edward  I.  struck  pennies  in  Ireland,  in  the  manner  of 
John's  later  coins,  representing  the  king's  head  within  a 
triangle.  Edward  I.  struck  halfpence  and  farthings  in  his 
great  coinage  of  1279,  which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with 
in  the  cabinets  of  collectors,  as  well  as  halfpence  and  far- 
things with  the  Irish  type,  struck  at  Dublin  and  Waterford. 
It  may  be  sufficient,  as  regards  these  small  coins,  to  f^ay 
that  they  continued  in  currency  for  several  centuries.  The 
last  silver  farthing  is  known  to  have  been  coined  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  but  no  specimen  of  it  has  been  seen : 
the  last  silver  halfpenny  was  struck  under  the  Common- 
wealth. The  penny  has  continued  through  every  reign  to 
the  present  Our  Umits  will  not  allow  of  further  minute 
description.  Among  the  rarest  in  the  later  part  of  the 
series  may  be  reckoned  the  pennies  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 
and  Philip  and  Mary.  From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
Henry  Vm.,  we  have  pennies  which  bear  the  privy  marks 
of  the  bishops  of  Durham ;  from  Henry  IV.  to  Henry  VIU. 
we  have  coins  struck  in  the  archiepiscopal  mint  at  York ; 
and  others  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  from  archbishop  Bour- 
chier  to  archbishop  Cranmer.  The  first  English  pennies 
weigh  22^  grains  troy.  Towards  the  close  of  Edward  lU. 
the  pennv  weighs  18  grains,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

IV.  It  fell  to  12,  after  previously  sinking  to  15.  In  Ed- 
ward VI.'s  time,  1651,  the  penny  was  reduced  to  8  grains, 
and  after  the  43rd  of  Eliz.  to  7|]  grains,  at  which  weight  it 
stiU  continues.  The  penny  affords  the  best  rule  for  esti- 
mating the  other  silver  coins. 

According  to  Grafton,  Henry  III.,  in  1249,  ordered 
groats  to  iS  stamped,  but  none  such  are  mentioned  in 
any  record.  There  is  a  large  piece  however  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  sometimes  ascribed 
to  Edward  I.,  but  whether  his,  or  Edward  li.'s,  or  Ed- 
ward ni.'s,  is  uncertain.  It  occurs  of  different  weights, 
from  80  to  138  grains,  and  represents  the  king!s  head  on 
its  obverse,  within  a  double  tressure  of  four  arches,  with 
mullets  and  roses ;  inscribed  edwardvs  di.  or.  rex.  anol. 
The  reverse,  besides  a  continuation  of  the  king's  titles  in 
the  outer  circle,  has  civi.  londonia  within  an  inner  one. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  trial-piece.  Groats. 
and  half-groats  were  not  introduced  for  currency  till  thfe 
25th  Edward  HI.,  and  continue  at  present,  though  not  for 
circulation.  A  silver  fourpenny  piece  for  circulation,  of  a 
different  type  from  the  ordina^  groat,  has  been  issued  for 
circulation  by  King  William  I  v.,  a.d.  1836.  The  groat 
received  its  name  from  the  French  gros,  a  large  piece. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VU.  and  Henry  VIII.  groats  and 
half-groats  were  struck  in  the  archiepiscopal  mints  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  against 
Wolsey,  that  he  had  put  the  cardinaFs  hat  upon  the  king's 
money,  as  is  seen  upon  his  York  groats  and  half-groato. 

The  testoon,  or  shilling,  was  first  coined  by  Henry  VII,, 
in  1503.  The  appellation  of  testoon  was  from  the  teste  or 
t^te,  the  head  of  the  king,  upon  it :  that  of  shilling  is  of  old 
but  uncertain  origin.  Pinkerton  says,  that  coins  of  that 
name  had  been  struck  at  Hamburg  in  1407.  The  rcillui; 
was  a  denomination  of  money  in  the  Saxon  times. 

Henry  VIII.  struck  some  patterns  for  a  silver  crown  ; 
but  the  first  crown  for  currency  was  struck  by  Edward  VI., 
with  the  half-crown,  sixpence,  and  threepence.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1558,  coined  tliroe-halfpenny,  and  in  1  j61 


three-farthine  pieces.    Pinkerton  aaya  they  were  drop^xvi       i 
in  1 582,  but  there  is  a  threehalf^nnv  piece  in  the  cabrnt*  i« 
of  the  British  Museum,  bearing  the  date  of  1 699.    CharU-^       \ 
I.  struck  twenty-shillinfl^  and  fen-shilling  pieces  in  siher.       i 
but  they  were  of  very  bmited  currency. 

From  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  1601,  the  denoml&atii>ns 
weight,  and  fineness  of  English  silver  have  remained  tlvr 
same.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  durinj;  all  has  dis- 
tresses. King  Charles  I.  never  debased  his  com. 

The  gold  coinage  of  England  is  next  to  the  silver  in  point 
of  antiquity.  The  gold  current  with  us,  till  the  4ltt  Hem 
III.,  was  fomgn.  In  that  year,  1257,  a  manoachpi  chro> 
nicle,  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  London,  itatea  that  iUtf 
king  made  a  penny  of  the  finest  eold,  which  weighed  t«.> 
sterlinga,  and  willed  that  it  should  be  current  Ibr  twen't- 
pence.  Three  specimens  of  it  only  are  yet  known  t<l  h.i-k  f> 
reached  us ;  ana  two  out  of  the  three  are  preserved  in  t  he 
British  Museum.  They  are  from  different  dies.  Tlii*  oin 
is  engraved  in  SnelUng*s  *  View  of  the  Gold  Coin.'  in  tito 
last  edition  of  Folkes*s  *  Tables,'  and  in  Pinkertim's  '  Fs^jj 
on  Medals.'  It  is  from  Edward  III.  that  the  series  of  En  • 
lish  gold  coin  really  commenccH,  for  no  more  oomri  ti.l 
1344,  when  that  prince  struck  Horins.  The  half  siwl 
quarter-florin  were  struck  at  (he  same  time.  The  Ht.u 
was  then  to  go  for  six  shillings,  though  now  it  would  bo 
intrinsically  worth  nineteen.  This  coin  being  inconvenn-tit. 
as  forminff  no  aliquot  part  of  larger  ideal  denominaiMt  v 
seems  to  have  been  withdrawn.  None  have  yet  Ik  en 
found,  but  a  few  quarter-florins  are  preserved  in  cabinf  u. 
and  one  half-florin  is  known.  In  consequence,  in  ii>f 
same  year,  the  noble  was  pubUshed,  of  6t.  bd.  %nltjc. 
forming  half  a  mark,  then  the  most  general  ideal  fonn  .  f 
monev.  The  obverse  represents  the  king  standins?  m  a 
vessel,  asserting  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  The  noble  w  a> 
also  attended  by  its  half  and  quarter.  This  coin,  somctim*  ^ 


called  the  rose  noble,  together  with  its  divisions,  onDtirn 
the  onlv  gold  coin,  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV.,  1-'  •. 
stamped  with  the  angel  Michael  and  the  dragon,  and  t!  v 
angelets  or  half-angels  were  substituted  in  their  yU\-v 
Henry  V.  is  said  to  have  diminished  the  noble,  still  tniiK^  i^ 
it  20  for  its  former  value.  Henry  VF.  restored  it  to  u%  «i/c-. 
and  eaused  it  to  pass  for  lOt.,  under  the  new  name  of  n  .>; 
The  ryal  of  10#.  and  the  angel  of  6#.  8c/.,  \nth  their  «ii.i 
sions  of  half  and  quarter,  then  continued  the  sole  s.c. ) 
coinf  till,  in  1485,  Henry  VII.  is^^ued  the  double  r>ai. '  r 
sovereign,  of  20r.,  accompanied  by  the  double  sovere.^u  t 
40s,  Henry  VIII.,  in  1527,  added  to  the  guld  deiuun.r  » 
tions  the  crown  and  half-crown,  at  their  present  value,  n  >i 
in  the  same  year  gave  sovereigns  of  22<.  6d.,  lyak  of  1 1 «. .;  / . 
angels  of  7#.  6d,j  and  nobles  at  their  old  value  of  6e  H*i  \  •. 
1546  he  struck  sovereigns  of  the  former  value  of  20*,,  3  : 
half-sovereigns  in  proportion.  Henry  Vlllth's  f^old.  l.^*- 
his  silver  coin,  was  in  Ihe  latter  part  of  hii  reign  nua 
debased.  Edward  VI.  coined  a  treble  sovereign ;  and  uiil*-* 
James  I.  the  sovereign  was  called  a  unite.  The  fonrt; 
coins  however  continued,  with  a  few  variations,  till  Charu . 

II.  coined  the  guinea,  so  called  from  the  Guinea  poUL  <  <:t 
of  which  it  was  first  struck  in  1663,  when  it  was  proclaiiu*-'! 
to  go  for  20r.,  but  by  tacit  and  universal  consent  never  «i  m 
for  less  than  2U.  Charles  II.  likewise  issued  balf-:nim«*  «^. 
double  guineas,  and  five-guinea  pieces,  which  his  sue  t^ 
sors,  till  King  George  IV.,  continued.  George  I.  and  G<i  r^v 

III.  issued  quarter-guineas ;  and  George  III.  pieces  of  js<^«  't 
shillings  in  1797.  In  1815  sovereigns  and  half-sovervii:ii«. 
of  20«.  and  10«.  each,  were  again  coined,  and  tiie  giiintA 
and  half-guinea  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  eirrulatHr.. 

With  the  exception  of  the  styca,  the  copper  comae^'  •^r 
England  arose  a  thousand  years  later  than  its  %\\\^t. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great  aversion  to  copper  ixii>n««, 
although  the  necessities  of  her  people  for  small  chnr.' 
were  obvious.  She  suffered  a  pattern  to  be  stniek  a«  . f 
PLEOGX.  OF.  A.  HAXF  PKNNV,  and  Jamci^  I.  and  Cbarlr^  i 
actually  issued  farthing  tokens  also  as  pledges ;  but  n  . 
authorised  coinage  of  copper  was  struck  till  J67*j,  w|.n 
halfpence  and  farthings  of  that  metal  were  ftist  made  piii..  - 
money.  In  1684  tin  fartliiugs  were  coined,  with  a  sti.ci  ,  ; 
copper  in  the  centre.  Others,  as  well  as  half|r»en<w  ot'  t  v 
same  metal,  were  struck  by  James  II..  and  Wdlntn  a  : 
iVIar>'.  In  16D3  the  tin  was»  railed  in,  and  copper  rene%^  i  !. 
Pieces  of  a  penny  and  twopence  in  copper  wen?  couK*ii  i 
'  the  reign  of  George  III.  Tlie  latter  did  not  answer  fh.  .- 
I  purpose,  and  Mere  .soon  discontinued.  The  pennv  Pwre* 
I  rviaain  in  circulation. 
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authority  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  have  in  his  cus- 
tody or  possession  any  instrument,  tool,  or  engine  adapted 
and  intended  for  the  counterfeiting  any  of  the  king's  cur- 
rent copper  coin ;  or  if  any  person  shall  huy,  sell,  receive, 
pay,  or  put  off,  or  offer  to  huy,  sell,  receive,  pay,  or  put  off, 
any  folse  or  counterfeit  coin  resemhling,  or  apparently  in- 
tended to  resemhle  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current 
copper  coin,  at  or  for  a  lower  rate  or  value  than  the  same 
by  its  denomination  imports ;  every  such  offender  shall  he 
liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years;  and  if  any  person  shall  tender,  utter,  or  put  off  any 
false  or  counterfeit  coin  resemblinfi;,  or  apnarently  intended 
to  resemble  or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king's  current  copper 
coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  or  shall 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession  three  or  more  pieces  of  felse 
or  counterfeit  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to  re- 
semble or  pass  for,  any  of  the  king  s  current  copper  coin, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false  or  counterfeit,  and  with  intent 
to  utter  or  put  off  the  same,  every  such  offender  shall  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  10th  section  of  the  act  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision against  making,  mending,  or  having  in  possession 
any  coining  tools.  It  enacts,  that  if  any  person  shall  know- 
ingly, and  without  lawful  authority  (the  proof  of  which 
authority  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused),  make  or  mend,  or 
begin  to  proceed  to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall 
knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse  (the  proof  of  which 
excuse  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused)  have  m  his  custody 
or  possession  any  puncheon,  counter-puncheon,  matrix, 
stamp,  die,  pattern,  or  mould,  in  or  upon  which  there  shall 
be  made  or  impressed,  or  which  will  make  or  impress,  or 
which  shall  be  mtended  to  make  or  impress,  the  figure, 
stamp,  or  apparent  resemblance  of  both  or  either  of  the 
sides  of  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  any 
part  or  parts  of  both  or  either  of  such  sides ;  or  if  any  per- 
son shall,  without  lawful  authority  (the  proof  whereof  shall 
lie  on  the  party  accused),  make  or  meno,  or  be^in  or  pro- 
ceed to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall,  without  law- 
ful excuse  (the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  the  party  accused), 
have  in  his  custody  or  possession  any  ed^r,  edging  tool, 
collar,  instrument,  or  engine,  adapted  and  intended  for  the 
marking  of  coin  round  the  edges  with  letters,  grainings,  or 
other  marks  or  figures  apparently  resembling  those  on  the 
edges  of  any  of  the  king's  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  such 
person  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  adapted  and  intended  as 
aforesaid;  or  if  any  person  shall,  without  lawful  authority, 
to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  make  or  mend,  or  be^  or  pro- 
ceed to  make  or  mend,  or  buy  or  sell,  or  shall  without  law- 
ful excuse,  to  be  proved  as  aforesaid,  \iave  in  his  custody  or 
possession  any  press  for  coining,  or  any  cutting  eng^e  for 
cutting  by  force  of  a  screw,  or  of  any  other  contrivance, 
round  blanks  out  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal,  such  per- 
son knowing  such  press  to  be  a  press  fi)r  coinage,  or  know- 
ing such  engine  to  have  been  used,  or  to  be  intended  to  be 
used,  for  the  counterfeiting  of  any  of  the  kind's  current 
gold  or  silver  coin,  every  such  offender  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding four  years. 

COIRE.    [GrisonsJ 

(X)K£,  EDWARD,^  was  bora  at  Mileham,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1551-2.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Robert  Coke  of  Mileham,  and  Winifred,  daughter  and 
one  of  the  heirs  of  William  Knightley,  of  Morgrave-Knight- 
ley,  in  the  same  county.  His  Hither,  who  was  a  bencher  of 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  died  in  the  year  1561,  when  Edward  Coke 
was  ten  years  old.  Before  tliat  event  he  had  been  sent  to 
the  Free  Grammar  School  at  Norwich,  whence,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1567,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted 
as  a  fellow  commoner  at  Trinity  College.  After  having 
spent  three  years  at  the  University  he  went  to  London  to 
commence  his  legal  education.    According  to  the  practice 

•  Manjr  of  the  dates  and  fneideate  in  thii  sketch  of  Sir  G.  Coke'a  life 
are  tiiki-n  from  some  rharactrrtttic  menioran<in  in  hit  own  haDd-writinx  me- 
fiKiHi  to  avulume  of  Notes  amung  the  Har'eiun  M8S.  in  IHa  Briitkh  Mii. 
seum.  Nd.  6  H?  This  was  probably  th>*  b<>uk  which  Lloyd  mentions  in  his 
'  St-te  Worthies'  as  *  a  manual  which  Cuke  called  mtde  mecmm.  tr%*m  whence 
at  one  view  he  took  a  t>niB|iect  of  his  past  liTe,  hiiving  note«l  therein  most 
remarkables.'  Roger  Coke,  in  his '  Deifction  of  thf  Rfii;n  of  King  Charles.' 
•  say*,  that  when  Sir  E.  Coke  was  on  his  deathbed,  a  king's  mes«en»;er  seiteii 
ail  his  books  and  papers, and  among  them  his  'Comment  on  Littleton,  and 
the  History  of  his  Life  before  it.  written  with  his  own  liand.'  These  notices 
seem  to  describe  t'le  identical  book  ahich  has  now  found  its  way  into  the 
British  Mu^um.  It »  remarkable  that  these  notes  have  not  been  referred  to 
by  auf  of  Coke's  aumtrooe  biographers. 


of  that  time,  he  tools  the  first  step  of  his  legal  eoune  by 
becoming  a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn,  a  house  of  Chanoerr, 
or  inferior  inn,  dependent  upon  the  Inner  Temple,  and  wa» 
admitted  into  the  latter  society  April  24,1572.  On  iIm 
20th  of  April,  1578,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  During  the 
continuance  of  his  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple,  he  is  said 
to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  exercises  called 
Meetings  and  Readings,  which  constituted  a  necessary  part 
of  the  education  of  an  advocate  in  former  times,  and  which 
excited  a  great  degree  of  interest  and  emulation  among  the 
members  of  the  Kocieties  called  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  after  his  call  to  the  bar.  the 
society  of  the  Inner  Temple  appointed  him  reader  at  Lyoit*« 
Inn ;  and  the  intelligence  and  learning  displayed  bv  hirn. 
in  the  conduct  of  the  exercises  at  which  he  presided  in  this 
capacity,  raised  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  ami 
opened  the  way  to  that  extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  which 
he  acquired  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  almost  without  a  paral* 
lei  in  the  history  of  tlie  profession.  Uoyd,  in  his  *  State 
Worthies,' says  that '  his  learned  lecture  so  spread  forth 
his  fame  that  crowds  of  clients  sued  to  him  for  his  counsel.* 
In  the  next  term  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar  he  orgue'I 
a  case  of  much  nicety  and  importance,  known  to  law}-<'r4 
by  the  name  of  Lor^  Cromwell's  Case,  which  he  8a}'S,  in 
his  own  report  of  it  (4  Rep.  146),  'was  the  first  cause  tliat 
he  moved  in  the  King's  Bench.'  About  three  years  after- 
wards he  was  associated  with  Popham,  the  solicitor-gene- 
ral, in  arguing  before  the  chancellor  and  the  twelve 
judges  in  the  case  of  Edward  Shelley,  where  the  import- 
ant rule  in  the  law  of  real  property,  which  has  since  W-- 
come  celebrated  as  the  '  Rule  in  Shelley's  Case,'  was  laitl 
down  so  distinctly  that  it  has  taken  its  name  from  thm 
case,  though  the  rule  itself  is  of  much  higher  antinuity 
From  that  period  until  he  became  solicitor-general,  his 
practice  was  enormous :  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  that 
time  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  motion  or  argument 
before  the  court  of  King's  Bench  m  which  he  was  not  en- 
gaged. Professional  honours  were  the  consequence  of  thi« 
large  business  in  the  courts ;  in  1586  he  was  chosen  re- 
corder of  Norwich,  and  for  years  afterwards  was  called  to 
the  bench  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  January,  1591>2,  the 
corporation  of  London  having  with  much  difiiculty  and 
at  the  expense  of  an  annuity  of  100/.  procured  the  resisr- 
nation  of  Serjeant  Fleetwood,  unanimously  elected  Coke 
their  recorder ;  but  he  resigned  that  ofiloe  in  June,  159*2. 
on  being  appointed  sohcitor-general.  In  the  same  summer 
he  became  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  had  delivered 
several  readings  on  the  Statute  of  Uses  to  a  large  audience, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  160  members  of  the  socict), 
when  the  appearance  of  the  plague  compelled  him  to  leave 
London  abruptly  for  his  house  at  Huntingfield  in  Suffolk. 
Such  was  the  nonour  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 

Erofession,  that  on  this  occasion,  as  he  records  in  his  Note^ 
e  was  accompanied  on  his  joun)ey  as  far  as  Romford  by  a 
procession  composed  of  nine  benchers  and  forty  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  March,  1594,  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney-general,  and  as  the  ofiloe  of  eoUcitor 
continued  vacant  until  the  close  of  the  following  year,  the 
duties  and  labours  of  both  offices  during  that  interval  de- 
volved upon  him. 

At  this  period  originated  the  animosity  between  Coke 
and  Bacon,  which  prevailed  with  little  intermission  during 
the  life  of  the  latter.    As  soon  as  the  office  of  attorney- 

Smeral  became  vacant,  upon  the  removal  of  Sir  Thomas 
gerton  to  the  seals,  the  earl  of  Essex  used  hta  mo»t 
strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  queen  to  bestow  that  place 
upon  Bacon,  instead  of  promoting  Sir  Edward  Coke  from 
the  inferior  office  of  solicitor-general.  The  letters  of  Bacon 
to  Essex  and  others,  with  relation  to  this  intrigue,  abound 
with  sarcastic  and  contemptuous  expressions  renpecting 
Coke,  whose  high  reputation  and  great  experience  pointed 
him  out  as  at  all  events  a  fitter  man  for  the  office  tkan  his 
rival,  whose  practice  at  the  bar  was  never  extensive,  and 
who  was  then  scarcely  known  in  the  courts.* 

The  slate  services  imposed  upon  the  attorney-general  at 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  extremely  labonoua.  The 
seventy  of  the  laws  recently  introduced  against  Roman 
Catholics  had  occasioned  a  succession  of  plots  by  foreiim 
adventurers  against  the  person  of  the  queen,  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  was  neces&ahly  committed  to  the  attorney- 

•  Bacon,  in  a  letti*r  to  Lrwd  Purleiffh.  allndes  to  the  objaetioa  mn4e  b;  tW 
Queen  to  his  a|i|ioiutmen'.  <  n  the  K<»»nd  that  he  was '  ratW  a  maa  of  atwdy 
Iban  of  practiec  and  expecWnce.*    (Ca^a'ff,p.  17.) 
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re{irinMnded,Mquflttefed  from  the  oounefl-table  daring  tiie 
king's  pleasure,  enjoined  not  to  ride  the  summer  circuit  as 
judge  of  assize,  and  ordered  to  employ  his  leisure  in  revisinjg 
many  '  extravagant  and  exorbitant  opinions '  set  down  in  his 
Book  of  Reports.  In  the  course  of  the  vacation  he  was 
again  summoned  b^ore  the  council  to  answer  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  objections  to  doctrines  contained  in  his  Re- 
ports, which  a  contemporar}'  »rriter  observes,  *were  either 
so  weak  in  themselves,  or  so  well  answered,  that  they  were 
readily  reduced  to  five.*  (Chamberlain^s  Letter  to  Sir  2). 
CarleUm,  26th  Oct,,  1616.)  In  November,  1616,  he  re- 
ceived his  writ  of  discharge  from  the  otfice  of  chief  justice : 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Montague,  who  was  ex- 
pressly warned  by  the  lord-chancellor  Egerton  '  to  avoid 
the  faults  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  been  removed  for 
his  excessive  popularity.' 

From  causes  not  very  distinctly  explained  in  the  letters 
and  histories  of  the  day,  which  probably  were  connected 
with  an  intrigue  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Sir 
John  Villiers,  aAerwards  Viscount  Purbeck,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  though  he  never  afterwards  filled  a  judicial  situa- 
tion, was,  at  no  long  interval,  restored  to  a  certain  degree 
of  royal  favour.  In  September,  16]  7,  he  was  reinstated  as 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  July,  1618,  be  was 
appointed  a  '  commissioner  for  the  exercisinc  the  office  of 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England,'  jointly  with  archbishop 
Abbott,  lord-chancellor  Bacon,  and  several  others.  (See  De- 
von's Pdl  Records,  temp.  Jac  I.)  In  the  oourae  of  the  next 
three  years  he  was  employed  in  several  other  commissions 
of  a  ]^ubhc  nature,  and  until  the  year  1620  he  was  con- 
stant m  his  attendance  at  the  board.  In  the  parliament 
which  assembled  in  that  year  he  was  returned  as  a  member 
for  the  borough  of  LJskeard  in  Cornwall.  In  this  parlia- 
ment he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
zealous  advocates  of  the  Uberel  measures  which  were  pro- 
posed ;  he  became  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  pernicious 
monopolies  by  which  at  that  period  the  freedom  of  trade 
was  fettered,  and  took  an  animated  part  in  that  straggle 
between  the  prerogative  pretensions  of  James  and  the  free- 
dom of  debate,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated  resolution  of 
the  Commons,  'that  the  liberties,  franduses,  privileges, 
and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  autient  and  un- 
doubted birth-right  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of 
England.'  During  the  vear  1621,  he  attended  only  three 
times  at  the  privy  council ;  and  on  one  of  those  occasions, 
namely  on  the  5th  Oct,  1621,  he  seems  to  have  appeared 
only  to  inform  the  board  that  he  had  induced  one  John- 
stone to  give  up  a  grant  which  he  had  obtained  from  the 
king,  as  *both  a  grievance  to  the  subject,  and  a  disseri'ice  to 
the  state ;'  which  infonnation  he  desired  might  be  recorded 
in  the  council  register.  {Cotmcil  Books.)  His  adherence  to 
the  popular  or  country  party  gave  great  ofience  to  the 
court,  and  he  was  accused  of  various  offences  and  mal- 
nractioes.  The  king,  at  this  period,  was  so  incensed  against 
nim,  that  before  he  would  grant  his  warrant  for  a  general 
pardon,  at  the  end  of  1621,  he  expressly  commanded  the 

Srivy  council  to  consult  upon  the  means  of  excepting;  Sir 
Idward  Coke  from  the  benefit  of  it;  and  on  the  27th  of 
December  of  that  year.  Coke  was  arrested  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  close  prisoner  until  the 
6th  of  August,  1622.  While  he  was  in  the  Tower,  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  him  both  in  the  star- 
chamber  and  the  court  of  wards,  the  precise  nature  and 
issue  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Upon  his 
enlargement  from  the  Tower,  he  was  ordered  to  confine 
himself  to  his  house  at  Stoke  Pogls,  and  not  to  repair  to 
the  court  without  express  licence  from  tlie  king.  After 
his  disgrace  on  this  occasion,  he  was  never  again  restored 
to  the  council-board.  At  the  end  of  1623  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner,  together  with  Sir  William  Jones,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two  other  persons,  to 
inquire  into  the  church  estabUshment  in  Ireland.  That 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  on  this  mission  appears  from 
the  fact  that  a  passport  dated  16th  January,  1623-4,  was 
actually  granted  by  the  council.  Some  accident  however 
prevented  his  departure. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  called  in  April, 
1625,  Sir  E.  Coke  was  again  returned  as  one  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Ncrfolk,  as  he  8a>^  in  his 
Note,  'sine  aliqufi  motione  aut  petitione  inde  a  me  prflobi- 
tis.'  At  the  commencement  of  this  pailiament  he  aaopted 
a  moderate  tone.  He  dissuaded  the  house  from  insisting 
upon  grievanoea,  and  urged  conciliatory  measures;  saying,  | 


that  'as  it  was  the  very  begioning  of  the  new  king's  reign, 
there  could  be  no  grievances  as  yet.'  But  this  disposittun 
to  peace  was  overcome  by  the  determined  tendency  of  the 
crown  to  arbitrary  measures ;  and  the  king  being  unable  to 
obtain  any  answer  to  his  demand  of  a  subsidy,  but  repeated 
remonstrances  against  grievances,  abruptly  disaoU-ed  xhut 
parliament.  He  was  compelled,  however,  by  his  pecuntanr 
wants,  to  assemble  a  new  parliament  in  the  oourae  of  the 
same  year,  having  previously  appointed  Sir  Edward  Cok« 
and  three  other  popular  leaders  sheriffs  of  counties.  il 
order  to  prevent  their  serving  as  members.  Coke,  ha>  me 
been  in  this  manner  named  Sheriff  of  Buckinghamshirri 
was  again  returned  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk ;  and 
though  in  consequence  of  his  shrievalty,  he  did  not  take  ht» 
seat  in  that  parliament,  no  new  writ  was  issued  to  supply 
his  place,  and  it  was  considered  that  he  was  de  facto  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house.  He  mentions  this  circumstance  in  hr> 
'  Fourth  Institute,*  p.  48,  though  he  does  not  state  ii  u» 
have  been  his  own  case;  and  says,  that  'having  a  sub|Krna 
out  of  chancery  served  upon  bun,  be  had  his  privilege  of 
parliament  allowed  unto  him  by  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons.'  0^  occasion  of  the  third 
parliament  summoned  by  Charles  I.  in  March,  1628»  Sir 
Edward  Coke  was  retiuned  for  two  counties,  Bucking- 
ham and  Suffolk ;  but  he  tells  us  that  *  he  chose  the  former, 
because  he  resided  there,  and  because  bis  election  for  that 
county  took  place  first'  In  this  parliament,  though  now 
in  his  79th  year,  this  extraordinary  man  asserted  and  de- 
fended the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  EneUnd 
with  idl  the  energv  of  youth,  and  all  the  sagacity  of  aur 
By  his  advice,  and  with  his  active  cooperation  and  sn^i^i- 
ance,  which  his  extensive  and  varied  experience  renden*d 
particularly  valuable,  the  celebrated  Bill  of  Riehts  wa% 
framed ;  and  by  his  perseverance  and  reasoning  the  Wrdik 
were,  after  many  conferences,  induced  to  concur  in  the 
measure,  which  was,  at  last,  and  after  many  ineffectual  ai> 
tempts  at  evasion,  reluctantly  assented  to  by  the  kui^. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  public  life  was  his  spiritt^d  dc 
nunciation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  cause  cif  u.i 
the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  As  a  proof  of  the  earned 
feelings  by  which  he  was  impressed,  Rushworth  reconU 
that,  on  this  occasion,  *  Sir  Edward  Coke,  overcome  «nh 
passion,  seeing  the  desolation  likely  to  ensue,  was  forciHl  u» 
xtt  down  when  he  began  to  speak,  through  the  abundan<  t 
of  tears.'  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament  m 
March  1629,  the  growing  infirmities  of  advanced  agt*  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  tb« 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  Stuke 
Pogis,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Still  it  appears  that  his  vie>'r- 
ous  and  active  mind  was  not  without  employment ;  and  tl.c 
last  years  of  his  life  are  said  to  have  been  occupied  h\  ihv 
revision  of  the  numerous  works  which  he  left  bJUintl 
him. 

The  last  entry  in  his  note-book,  written  with  almoia  a« 
firm  a  hand  as  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  40,  records  the  M- 
lowing  incident,  which  may  possibly  have  been  the  cauM? 
of  his  death : — 

'Memomndum.  Die  Jovis,  the  iii^  of  May,  1632«  ridiuc 
in  the  morning  in  Stoke,  between  eight  and  nine  of  tlu 
clocke  to  take  the  ayre,  my  horse  under  me  had  a  strair^c 
stumble  backward,  and  feU  upon  me  (being  above  SO  ^  i  an. 
old),  where  my  head  lighted  nere  to  sharue  stubbes,  ai.'2 
the  heavy  horse  upon  me.  And  yet,  by  tne  providence  >. 
Almighty  God,  though  I  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  >  i :  I 
had  not  the  least  hurt,— nay,  no  hurt  at  alL  For  Almi^ h?\ 
God  Baith  by  his  prophet  David,  **The  angel  of  the  L*>.^ 
tarrieth  round  about  them  that  feare  him,  and  dt?lt\erv;L 
them."  Et  nomen  Domini  benedictum,  for  it  n'as  his  work !' 

He  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  in  the  following  jva^ 
repeating  with  his  last  breath  the  words,  'Thy  ktngduta 
come,  thy  will  be  done;'  and  was  buried  in  the  faiuih 
burying-place  of  the  Coke  family  in  the  church  of  ThaJ^ 
hall,  in  Norfolk. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  works  is  t2i< 
treatise  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  'Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton,  or  the  First  Institute.'  It  consists  of  a  minute  and 
laborious  commentary  upon  the  text  of  Littleton's  'Tenun*^' 
in  the  course  of  which  almost  the  whole  learning  of  tlie 
common  law,  as  it  existed  in  his  time,  is  digested  and  ex- 
plained. This  book  has,  ever  since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke 
to  the  present  day,  been  considered  as  a  work  oPlhe  higbe^ 
authority  in  the  municipal  and  constitutional  law  of  Eug- 
land.    The  'Second  Institute'  contains  notes  on  mrenl 
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a  salmon,  haddock,  and  lamprey  fishery ;  manufactures  of 
woollens,  anchors,  and  hrandy ;  also  salt-works,  which  how- 
ever do  not  yield  ahove  1620  tons  annually.  The  ahsence 
of  fresh-water  springs  is  supplied  by  admirable  but  very 
expensive  water-woras:  the  water,  which  is  raised  by  a 
wheel  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to 
every  part  of  the  town. 

Colberg  was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  till 
1812  the  seat  of  a  collegiate  chapter.  The  modem  forti- 
fications and  outworks  were  commenced  in  1 773.  It  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
in  1630;  was  besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1756,  1760,  and 
1761,  and  suiTendered  to  them  by  capitulation  on  the  16th 
December,  in  the  last-mentioned  year.  The  French  in- 
vested it  without  success  in  1817.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  both  inland  and  foreign,  and  a  brisk  woollen  market. 
Its  militaiy  strength  is  greatly  increased  by  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  country  around  it. 

COLBE'RT.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  bom  in  1619.  at 
Rheims,  was  brought  up  to  business.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed at  Lyon,  in  a  commercial  house,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced,  about  1648,  to  Mazarin. 
(Grosley's  Memoires.)  Mazarin  employed  him  first  as  an 
amanuensis,  but  afterwards  made  him  mtendant  or  steward 
of  his  vast  fortune.  He  appointed  him  his  executor  on  his 
death-bed  in  1661,  and  recommended  him  to  the  king  as  a 
man  deserving  all  his  confidence.  Louis  XIV.,  on  appoint- 
ing Colbert  contr61eur-g6n6ral  des  finances,  had  many 
conferences  with  him,  which  led  to  the  dismissal  and  im- 
prisonment of  Fouquet,  the  superintendent  of  the  finances, 
who  had  assisted  in  dilapidating  the  resources  of  the  state 
to  serve  the  cupidity  of  Mazarin.  On  the  trial  there  was  a 
manifest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  court  and  of  Colbert  to 
have  Fouquet  condemned  to  death,  but  D'Ormesson,  one 
of  the  reporting  judges,  stood  firm ;  he  found  much  abuse 
and  mal-administration,  but  no  proof  of  peculation.  Fouquet 
was  condemned  to  banishment,  and  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated. Louis  XIV.  aggravated  this  sentence  into  impri- 
sonment for  life  in  the  citadel  of  Pignerol. 

Colbert  advised  the  king  to  form  a  chamber  of  justice  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  state.  The  finances  were 
in  a  minous  condition ;  out  of  eighty-four  millions  which 
the  people  paid,  the  treasury  received  only  thirty-two.  The 
fa  I  mers  of  the  revenue  had  in  their  hands  all  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom ;  it  was  calculated  that  during  the  last  five 
years  they  had  appropriated  to  themselves  eighty  millions. 
They  were  now  called  to  a  severe  account,  and  all  the 
forms  of  inquisitorial  process,  torture  not  excluded,  were 
employed  to  convict  them.  The  result  was  that  Colbert 
recovered  for  the  king  the  sources  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  reduced  the  debts  of  the  state  by  an  arbitrary  composi- 
tion, which  was,  in  fact,  a  real  bankmptcy.  Having  got 
rid  of  the  burdens,  he  next  applied  himself  to  simplify  and 
improve  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  He  reduced  by  two- 
fifihs  the  tallies,  or  land  and  income  tax,  which  was  un- 
equally distributed,  owing  to  the  exemptions  of  the  privi- 
leged classes.  Finding  this  tax  unmanaseable,  Colbert 
preferred  reducing  it,  to  make  it  weigh  less  neavily  on  the 
poorer  classes.  He  founded  his  chief  dependence  on  in- 
direct taxation,  or  taxes  upon  consumption,  which  he  raised 
not  less  than  tenfold.  Besides  the  octroi,  or  barrier  duty 
on  provisions,  of  which  he  appropriated  one  half  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  aides  or  excise  duties  on  wine  and  spirits, 
he  imposed  a  stamp  duty  upon  paper  used  in  commercial 
and  judicial  proceedings,  a  stamp  on  plate,  a  duty  on  paper, 
a  licence  duty,  and  he  established  the  monopoly  of  tobacco, 
&c.  He  also  made  a  new  and  minute  tariff  for  the  custom 
duties.  At  his  death,  1683,  the  regular  revenue  of  France 
was  116  millions  of  livres,  of  which  23  were  absorbed  by  the 
chargjes  of  collection  and  administration,  and  the  rentes  or 
annmties  due  by  the  state,  leaving  ninety-two  millions  of 
net  receipt,  instead  of  thirty-two,  which  he  had  found  when 
he  entered  on  office  twenty- two  vears  before.  ( Lemon tey, 
Piece*  Jugiijicativei,)  But  one  half  only  of  this  increase 
was  obtained  through  additional  taxation ;  the  otber  half 
was  the  result  of  better  order  and  economy.  Colbert  how- 
ever had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign,  absolute,  young,  fond  of 
pleasure,  of  pomp,  and  of  war,  seconded  by  an  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  minister,  Louvois.  In  the  latter  years  of 
liis  administration  Colbert  was  therefore  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  ruinous  loans,  an  increase  of  the  oppressive 
tallies,  the  sale  of  offices  and  honours,  and  other  extraor- 
dinary or  war  expedients.    This  took  place  during  the  se- 


cond war  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  began  in  1672,  and  tvAtd 
by  the  peace  of  Nimegiicn,  1678-9.  Colbert's  avemon  lo 
loans  was  very  great.  He  said  to  Lamoignon,  who  lu4 
supported  in  the  council  the  proposal  of  a  loan,  *  You  don  t 
know  the  man  we  have  to  aeal  with  (meaning  the  kini;>. 
You  have  opened  a  sore  which  your  grand-clitldren  wiil 
not  be  able  to  heal.' 

Colbert's  most  strenuous  and  effective  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  manufacture-^ 
To  accomplish  his  object,  he  adopted  tlic;  only  me^ns  knon  u 
at  that  time,  nerhaps  the  only  moans  practicable  in  bis  <ati  a- 
tion.  and  unaer  such  a  government  as  that  of  Louis  \I  V^ 
privileges,  patents,  monopolies,  bounties,  and  honours.  He 
IS  generally  looked  upon  as  the  inventor,  or  at  le&«>t  tlse 
great  propagator,  of  the  system  of  the  balance  of  tra«U'. 
He  made  numerous  regulations  to  protect,  as  it  was*  th«*n 
called,  the  various  branches  of  national  industry.  He 
also  forbade  the  exportation  of  corn  with  the  view  of  in- 
suring plenty,  but  the  result  was  that  cultivation  decUiud, 
and  France  suffered  several  severe  dearths  under  bis 
administration.  He  is  accused  of  having  sacrificed  a^T.- 
culture  to  manufactures,  but  in  fact  his  principles  «i*rc 
erroneous  with  regard  to  both.  One  mercnant,  more  en- 
lightened than  the  rest,  being  consulted  by  him  on  ihe 
best  means  of  favouring  commerce,  answered  him,  *  Lt.«- 
sez  faire  et  laissez  passer,'  'let  us  alone,  leave  us  Ine 
and  uncontrolled  in  our  transactions,  and  let  goods  pas^ 
freely,'— advice  which  Colbert  did  not  understand.  I'l 
the  subsequent  century  there  rose  in  France  anutl.vr 
school,  opposite  to  his,  which  saw  in  agriculture  alone 
the  real  wealth  of  a  state :  these  men  were  called  *  Lvy 
nomistcs.'  Mengotti,  in  his  sensible  treatise  *  II  Colbir- 
tismo,'  has  explained  the  principles  and  exposed  the  cmir» 
of  both.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Colbert's  mea- 
sures, he  certainly  succeeded  in  giving  a  great  impuW*  U: 
French  industry ;  he  roused  and  directed  the  national  miu«l 
towards  a  new  and  useful  exercise  of  its  faculties :  the  hi^- 
torv  of  French  manufactures  may  be  said  to  begin  ^\\h 
Colbert.  Woollens,  silk,  glass,  pottery,  leather,  and  iron 
manufactures,  were  either  created  by  him,  or  greatly  en- 
larged and  improved.  He  founded  Quebec  and  Cayenn*.*, 
made  new  settlements  in  India  and  on  the  coast  of  Afii*  a, 
and  favoured  the  colonies  of  Martinique  and  SL  Doming". 
He  chartered  privileged  companies  for  the  East  and  Weat 
Indies.  He  turned  uis  attention  to  internal  communi- 
cations, restored  the  old  roads,  constructed  new  one% 
planned  and  effected  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  an^l 
projected  another  in  Burgundy.  He  also  estabushed  a  frt^x' 
port  at  Marseille,  sent  coni^uls  to  the  Levant,  and  thin 
secured  to  France  a  considerable  rart  of  that  valuablt* 
trade.  He  bought  Dunkerque,  and  Mardyk,  on  the  r(*a<»t 
of  Flanders,  irom  Charles  II.  of  England,  for  the  s>uni  ut 
five  milUons  of  livres  (1662).  He  also  founded  the  do<-k- 
yards  of  Brest,  Toulon,  and  Rochefort,  When  he  was  made 
minister  of  marine,  in  1669,  in  addition  to  the  other  depart- 
ments he  held,  France  had  only  a  few  old  ships  of  war 
rotting  in  the  harbours,  Colbert  purchased  new  ono» 
abroad,  constructed  others  at  home,  and  in  1672  Franco 
had  sixty  ships  of  the  line  and  forty  frigates.  But  tiit% 
creation  of  a  navy  was  extended  by  the  ambition  of  tli» 
king  much  beyond  Colbert's  original  views,  which  wcir 
chiefiy  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  merchant  trade. 

Colbert  brought  the  light  of  science  into  the  various  de* 
partments  of  the  administration :  his  arrangement  of  tho 
various  ofiices,  and  the  distribution  of  labour  in  each,  ha\^ 
been  highly  extolled.  He  caused  the  first  statistical  XahWs 
of  the  population  to  be  made  out,  and  he  collected  the  old 
charters  and  historical  records  of  the  kingdom.  He  remo\i '.1 
the  king's  library  horn  the  miserable  premises  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Harpe,  placed  it  in  two  houses  near  his  own  hotel,  ai.<i 
inc|jeased  it  from  16,000  to  40,000  volumes.  At  the  ^aiue 
time  he  formed  his  own  extensive  and  vduable  library.  \hc 
MSS.  of  wliich  alone  amounted  to  14,300  volumes,  wi  uu 
his  grandson  afterwards  sold  to  the  king.  He  instituted  u 
commission  of  legislation  which  fiiimed  the  various  onl  .i- 
nances  of  civil  and  criminal  process,  of  commerce,  of  \\.c 
woods  and  forests,  and  of  marine,  published  in  I67u  jrKi 
the  following  years,  and  which  with  all  their  imperfectu.ii* 
constituted  the  first  code  of  laws  ibr  France,  and  fH.ia 
which  the  various  legislative  commissions  appointed  Ur 
Napoleon  drew  most  or  their  materials.  [Codbs,  lss  CtNg"] 
It  was  the  first  separation  of  the  various  branches  of  lc*.;»s^ 
lation,  which  had  till  then  been  confounded  together  in  the 
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chequer  Chamber,  and  tlie  Council  Chamber,  where  the  ' 
business  of  the  corporation  is  transacted.     Underneath  is 
the  town  gaol. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  gently  j 
rising  from  the  river  Colne,  over  which  there  arc  three 
bridges.  The  streets  are  wide  and  generally  well  paved, 
and  the  High  Street  contains  some  handsome  houses  and 
good  shops.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  theatre  is  a  neat  building,  erected  in  1812.  A 
literary  and  philosophical  society  was  established  in  1820  ; 
attached  to  it  is  a  museum  of  shells,  fossils,  and  natural 
objects.  There  are  also  a  medical  society,  a  botanical  society, 
and  a  musical  society  of  amateurs.  The  weaving  of  baizes, 
probably  introduced  by  the  Flemings  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, was  carried  on  here  to  some  extent,  but  it  now  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  large  silk  manufactory.  The  oyster 
fishery  on  the  river  Colne,  granted  to  the  burgesses  by 
Richard  I.,  employs  a  great  number  of  men,  and  some 
hundreds  of  smacks  are  engaged  in  conveying  the  oysters 
to  London,  especially  from  Pyflect.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  burden  to  the  Hythe,  where  there  is 
a  custom-house  and  an  extensive  quay.  The  market-days 
are  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  for  com  and  cattle ;  but  a 
market  for  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  is  held  daily.  The 
fairs  are  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  and  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  of  July  for  cattle;  and  on  the  20th  of  October  for 
cattle,  and  three  following  days  for  merchandize.  The 
population  of  the  borough  and  liberties  is  16,167,  of  whom 
8696  are  females;  the  population  of  the  town  itself  is 
13,766.  There  are  2079  families  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, trade,  &c.,  and  490  families  employed  in  agriculture. 

Colchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  suffragan  bishop  by 
Henrv  VIII.,  and  two  bishops  were  subsequently  conse- 
cratea  there.  The  church  of  St.  James  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, erected  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  It  has  a  fine 
altar-piece  representing  the  *  Aduratiim  of  the  Shepherds.'  j 
St.  Peter's  was  erected  before  the  Conquest,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  *  Domesday  Book'  as  the  only  church  in  Colchester. 
It  was  greatly  repaired  and  modernized  in  1758,  and  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  laid  out  on  it  since  that  time. 
The  church  of  St.  Leonard's  is  large  and  convenient. 
There  are  two  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  two  for  Inde- 
pendents, and  one  for  each  of  the  societies  of  Friends, 
vVesloyan  Methodists,  and  Unitarians. 

The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  the  corporation, 
to  whom  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  26  th  year  of  her  reign, 
granted  certain  ecclesiastical  revenues  for  that  purpose. 
The  number  of  scholars  on  the  foundation  is  generally  from 
thirty  to  forty;  the  present  income  is  \}Jl.  per  annum. 

Two  charity  schools  for  the  education  and  clothing  of 
fifty-five  boys  and  thirty  girls  were  established  in  1708; 
several  donations  have  been  since  made  to  these  schools.  The 
National  School  is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  ori^^inal 
charity  school,  and  about  400  boys  are  educated  in  it,  of 
whom  148  are  clothed.  There  are  several  schools  sup- 
ported by  different  dissenting  congregations.  A  school  for 
children  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  esta- 
blished in  1816,  and  endowed  with  a  hbrary  and  a  lai-ge 
sum  of  money  by  John  Kendall.  There  is  also  a  Lancas- 
terian  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  supported  by  vo- 
luntary contributions. 

There  aie  several  alms-houses  at  Colchester.  The  Essex 
and  Colchester  General  Hospital  is  a  neat  and  commodious 
building,  erected  in  1820. 

COLCHICA'CEiE.      [MELANTHACKiE.] 

CO'LCHICUM  AUTUMNA'LE.  or  MEADOW  SAF- 
FRON, is  a  plant  with  a  solid  bulb-like  rootstock,  found 
wild  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
and  forming  a  gay  carpet  in  the  autumn  in  the  fields,  where 
its  lively  purple  crocus-like  flowers  spring  up.  Its  under- 
ground stems,  or  bulbs,  as  they  are  called,  and  its  seeds, 
abound  in  an  acrid,  stimulating,  deleterious  principle, 
which  has  been  carefully  examined  by  modern  chemists, 
and  forms  an  important  plant  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
large  quantities  of  both  rootstocks  and  seeds  being  an- 
nually consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  Eau  Medicinale, 
and  other  medicinal  preparations.  Its  bulb-like  root- 
stock  is  irregularly  egg-shaped,  and  covered  with  a  dry, 
brittle,  brown  skin  ;  at  iu  base  it  bears  a  bud,  which  feeds 
ui>on  the  parent  stock,  exhausting  and  finally  replacing 
it  every  year.  Its  Howers  are  large  pale  purple,  and 
■pring  up  in  the  autumn  without  leaves,  forcing  themselves 
lily  tarough  the  soil,  and  expanding  just  their  orifloOi 


together  with  the  anthers  and  stigmas,  above  tlic  ^ur:-•  *t- 
of  the  soil,  while  the  tubular  part,  with  the  ovat>  ut  \ 
filaments  remain  enveloped  in  membranous  shcatl.  •  . 
Bpathes  below  the  soil.  Each  stock  produces  six  or  vt^  .-. 
of  these  llowers.  The  stamens  are  bix,  the  ovaries  thri«-. 
each  with  a  long  thread-shaped  style,  and  not  adhering  ri 
any  degree  to  the  tube  of  the  flower.  These  are  sucrer<lf  1 
by  three  little  follicles,  which  slightly  adhere  to  one  anotht  i 
by  their  inner  edge,  and  in  the  spring  are  ele^-atcd  q\>*a.' 
the  soil  by  their  lengthened  footstalk.  At  this  time,  in.*, 
the  foliage  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  erci  t 
tuft  of  broad,  oblong,  shining,  sheathing  leaves.  Each  t^i 
licle  contains  tcversd  oblong  seeds. 

Colchicum  is  so  very  like  an  autumn  crocus,  that  an  in 
experienced  obser\'er  might  readily  mistake  the  one  f*)r  tl.. 
other.  They  are,  however,  to  be  distinguished  by  iIj« 
crocus  having  only  three  stamens,  one  style,  and  an*  inw- 
rior  ovar>',  while  the  colchicum  has  six  stamens,  ihn- 
styles,  and  a  superior  ovary — distinctions  of  no  little  lu.- 
portance  when  the  poisonous  qualities  of  colchicum.  ir^ 
which  the  crocus  does  not  at  all  participate,  are  considers  1. 

For  medical  purposes,  the  rootstocks  of  colchicum  shouM 
be  collected  at  Midsummer,  and  they  should  be  used  imiiit' 
diately;  for  at  that  time  the  peculiar  principles  which  th«> 
contain  are  in  the  greatest  state  of  concentration.  If  th^  \ 
are  employed  at  a  time  when  the  plant  is  in  a  state  v ! 
growth,  especially  when  it  is  coming  into  flower,  those  pr  n- 
ciples  are  partly  lost  and  decomposed  by  the  growth  of  tUv 
plant,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  vcni 
tria  tliat  a  given  weight  of  the  rootstocks  will  yield. 

Other  species  of  colchicum  are  cultivated  for  the  sake  •'' 
their  flowers,  but  they  are  of  no  medicinal  importance.  .iiA 
are  verj'  badly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  botaiiL^t^. 

Thi-ee  dift'erent  parts  of  Colchicum  Autumnale  j.c'l 
an  active  principle  used  in  medicine,  but  they  rt-^jK  ; 
lively  contain  it  in  the  greatest  intensity  at  dittorii.: 
seasons  of  the  vear;  the  cormus  (incorrectly  calK-^l  j.»  • 
or  solid  bulb)  having  it  in  perfection  about  June  i-r 
July,  the  flowers  in  September,  and  the  seeds  the  t.-.- 
lowing  sming.  The  cormus  and  seeds  aix?  most  freciucritir 
employed  in  Britain;  but  should  the  proper  period  (Mi  i 
summer)  for  collecting  the  conni  be  neglected,  the  tl»»\»*rx 
may  be  substituted,  though  they  can  only  be  put  tu  im- 
mediate use,  as  they  do  not  keep  well.  The  conni  :i:f 
found  at  various  depths  under  ground ;  when  verj'  de*i\ 
they  are  not  so  good,  being  the  produce  of  old  cxhausit<>i 
plants.  Each  cormus  is  about  the  size  of  a  haxel-nut  «>.- 
walnut,  ovate  or  heart-shaped,  consisting  of  a  white  tlo^iiv 
succulent  substance,  which,  when  cut  across,  cxhib.:» 
roundish  plates.  It  is  somewhat  flatter  on  ono  8id«%  « i\ 
which  also  may  be  discovered  a  groove,  in  which  is  Uk1.»  : 
the  germ  of  the  flower-stem  of  the  following  year.  T..' 
recent  cormus  has  a  nauseous  radish-like  <xlour ;  wiio:. 
dried,  no  odour;  the  taste  is  sweetish-bitter,  leaving  ui; 
acrid  sensation  in  the  throat. 

The  seeds,  which  should  be  collected  in  May,  are  »iu:i.i. 
globose,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  of  an  obM^uw 
fawn  colour,  opaque,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  with  a  white  \\\\u\ 
at  the  base,  very  hard,  tough,  and  difficult  to  reduce  '.■ 
powder.     The  relative  proportions  of  the  constituent   i 
gredients  of  the  cormus  differ  greatly,  according  lo  li... 
season  of  the  year  when  it  is  taken  up  lor  examination.  ..« 
Stolze's  analyses  demonstrate.     The  active   princi|>U'    • : 
colcliicum  was  long  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that 
veratrum,   and  thence   called  veratria;  but  Geiger   ai  : 
HesbO  have  shown  that  it  is  different,  and  have  termoi  :, 
colchiciiu    The  seeds  contain  this  principle,  and  like  v.  .-^ 
some  thick  oil.    Colchicum  imparts  its  activity  partiaU>  : 
water,  but  more  so  to  acetic  acid,  proof  spirit,  and  v  inc.     V 
sirup  is  sometimes  formed  of  it,  but  it  does  not  keep  \kv\\. 

In  a  small  dose,  colchicum  causes  an  increa^^a  tlo>v  .>. 
urine,  and  more  frequent  evacuations  from  the  intent n.i 
canal,  and  occasionally  augmented  secretion  from  the  vk.;» 
in  larger  doses,  frequent  evacuations  from  the  intcstm. «. 
acc*ompaniedwith  pain  and  tenesmus,  and  desire  repiMtt 
to  empty  the  bladder.  Still  larger  doses  cause  inrrtra^v^  t ' 
all  these  actions,  with  vomiting  and  sense  of  burning'  \a 
the  throat,  insensibility  and  stiffness  of  the  tongue.  e>  o  - 
of  blood  into  the  intestinal  canal,  vomiting  of  blood,  -ax  A  :; 
flow  of  bloody  urine.  Gi-eat  disturbance  of  the  nerv*  i.^ 
system  is  likewise  observed,  as  in  other  cases  of  pt»isoiuru' 
with  acrid  substances.  The  same  appeannoes  are  found  i.^ 
the  intestinal  canali  if  the  poison  be  ii^eoted  into  the  teii.^ 
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ia  use,  are  folded  transversely  under  the  superior,  and 
are  membranous.  From  this  character  of  having  the 
wings  in  a  sheath^  the  terra  Coleoptera  was  appUed,  it 
being  composed  of  the  two  Greek  words  coXcoc,  a  sheath, 
and  wripa,  wings.  The  superior  wings,  which  form  the 
sheath,  are  generally  called  elytra. 

The  principal  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  as  fol- 
lows : — those  beetles  which  have  no  under  wings,  or  have 
them  in  a  rudimentary  state,  as  in  Carabus  cancellatus ;  and 
those  in  which  the  elytra  are  soldered  together  at  the  suture, 
in  which  case  we  believe  no  under  wings  are  ever  found. 
Another  species  of  Carabus  (C  violaceus)  and  many  among 
the  Heteromera  afford  examples  of  this  exception.  There 
are  several  beetles  in  which  the  elytra  do  not  close  at  the 
suture,  and  in  which  the  under  wings  are  not  protected  by 
them.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  genera  Sitaris,  Ripiphoms, 
and  others  in  which  the  wing-cases,  or  elytra,  are  some- 
what pointed;  and  in  the  genus  Molorchus,  among  the 
Oerambycidse,  the  wing-cases  are  very  short,  and  the  wings 
are  not  folded  beneath  them  when  at  rest.  In  the  Staphy- 
linidsB  the  win^-cases  are  also  very  short,  but  the  under 
wings,  by  a  series  of  folds,  are,  when  not  in  use,  entirely 
concealed  beneath  them;  and  as  in  this  tribe  the  elytra 
form  a  straight  suture  when  closed,  the  only  exception 
consists  in  the  greater  number  of  folds  in  the  under-wings. 

Numerous  other  exceptions  might  be  noticed,  but  we  will 
merely  mention  the  genus  Meloe,  where  one  elytron  partly 
folds  over  the  other;  the  families  Lampyridse  and  Tele- 
phoridse,  in  which  the  elytra  are  comparatively  soft  and 
flexible ;  and  the  glow-worm,  the  female  of  which  beetle 
Las  neither  elytra  nor  wings. 

The  larvee  of  Ck>leopterous  insects  are  generally  com- 
posed of  thirteen  distinct  segments,  the  head  included. 
They  are  almost  always  of  an  elongate  cylindrical  or  slightly 
depressed  form  ;  the  body  is  often  soft  and  fleshy,  and  of  a 
white  colour :  in  these  the  head  is  always  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, being  of  a  homy  nature.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  the  same,  as  to  number,  as  in  the  perfect  insect, 
although  the  parts  are  (as  lar  as  our  observations  go)  al- 
ways differently  formed.  The  head  is  furnished  with  two 
antennsD,  which  are  generally  minute,  and  composed  of 
four  joints ;  and  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  on  each  side,  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  antenna.  The  body  is  furnished  with 
six  legs,  which  are  attached,  a  pair  to  each  of  the  three  flrst 
segments,  or  those  next  the  head :  the  legs  are  small,  and 
usually  terminated  by  a  simple  claw.  Sometimes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  legs,  the  larva  is  furnished  with  false 
legs  (often  termed  pro-legs);  these  are  fleshy  tubercles 
which  the  animal  can  protrude  at  pleasure,  and  are  used 
to  propel  the  body.  Some  larvae  have  only  two  of  these 
pro-legs,  which  are  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  terminal 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  or  placed  beneath  that  segment ; 
and  in  the  larvse  of  the  species  of  Cerambycidse  we  find 
each  segment  of  the  body  is  thickened  in  the  middle  both 
above  and  below :  these  parts  the  animal  has  the  power  of 
protruding  considerably,  by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to 
thrust  itself  forwards  or  backwards  in  the  holes  in  the  trunks 
or  boughs  of  trees  which  are  formed  by  its  feeding  upon 
the  wood. 

The  larv»  of  groups  (generally  behoved  to  be  natural) 
very  closely  resemble  each  other,  though  those  of  different 
groups  are  sufllciently  distinct :  hence  a  knowledge  of  the 
larvee  is  of  great  use  m  determining  the  natural  affinities 
of  species  when  their  families  or  sections  are  not  well  as- 
certained. 


FSg,  1.  Lam  of  a  Coleopteroui  Insect ;  a.  natural  aiza ;  h,  leg ;  c.  antenna ; 
i,  mandible ;  r.  maxUla.  /•fg.  S.  Pupa  aute  of  the  same  insecli  Fig,  3.  Na- 
total  eiM. 


We  select  as  an  illustration  of  the  principal  charftcters  of 
a  Coleopterous  larva,  that  of  one  of  the  Lamellicomea^  a 
group  which  comprises  the  common  cockchafer,  and  «ber« 
the  larvsB  generally,  if  not  always,  have  their  body  bent 
under  at  the  apex. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  pupa  state  of  Colc<ipte- 
rous  insects.  Those  larvae  that  live  in  the  ground  cene- 
rally  prepare  for  the  pupa  state  by  removing  the  soil  which 
surrounos  them  so  as  to  form  an  open  oval  space :  others 
form  a  species  of  cocoon  around  them,  constructed  of  par- 
ticles of  earth,  and  other  substances  within  reach,  joined  li>- 
gether  by  a  kind  of  web  or  fl;lutinoii8  substance.  Worni- 
feeding  larvflD,  or  those  that  live  in  the  trunks  or  bark  "f 
trees,  fi>r  the  most  part  assume  the  pupa  state  without  »u<  h 
preparation. 

Some  larvsD  which  feed  upon  plants  encloie  therosehess 
in  a  spherical  cocoon ;  others  agam  suspend  themaelvea  by 
the  tail  and  hang  from  a  leaf  or  stalk  of  the  plant.  In 
one  instance  we  have  known  the  animal  to  assume  tbe 
pupa  state  within  the  skin  of  the  larva  *.  The  pupa*  of 
Coleopterous  insects  are  what  is  termed  incomplete,  tje,  all 
the  parts  of  the  perfect  insect  are  distinctly  visible,  the  leg^, 
antennuE),  wings,  &c.  being  each  enclosed  in  a  separate 
sheath,  and  not,  as  in  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state  of  mocU^ 
and  butterflies,  where  all  the  parts  are  soldered  together,  or 
as  in  the  pupae  of  the  Hemiptera  (bug  tribe),  or  Orthoptira 
(locust  tribe),  in  which  sta^e  the  insect  is  active,  and  m 
some  instances  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  perfect 
insect.  This  character,  of  pupa  incomplete,  is  therefore 
one  of  great  importance,  and  is  generally  added  to  the  de- 
finition of  a  Coleopterous  insect,  for  there  are  no  other  in- 
sects which,  in  the  pupa  state,  are  incomplete,  and  whii  li, 
in  the  imago  state  could  be  confounded  with  the  Coleoptoni. 

Having  traced  the  beetle  through  the  larva  and  pi)]^a 
states,  we  arrive  at  ihe  last  or  imago  state,  the  perfei-t 
insect. 

Beetles  belong  to  the  Mandibulata,  which  forms  the  fin>t 
of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  insects  are  divided  :  a 
section,  the  individuals  of  which  are  distinguihhed  by  the;r 
possessing  distinct  mandibles;  and  as  the  insects  of  the 
order  Coleoptera  possess  the  mandibles  and  all  other  pait!» 
of  the  mouth  so  well  developed,  they  have  by  many  bcvn 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  insect  tribe.  We  imagine,  hoiv  • 
ever,  that  the  reasons  stated  for  so  doing  are  not  sufficient'*'. 

It  would  require  considerable  space  to  enter  into  the 
anatomy  of  an  insect:  we  will  therefore  at  present  confine 
ourselves  to  the  external  parts  of  a  beetle,  and  to  those  caily 
which  it  is  essential  to  know,  in  order  to  understand  the 
description  of  these  insects. 

When  we  look  at  a  beetle,  we  perceive  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  parts,  the  foremost  of  which  is  the 
head;  the  next  is  called  the  thorax;  and  the  last  the 
abdomen. 

The  head  is  furnished  with  two  eyes,  two  antcnnsK,  ant! 
the  various  parts  of  the  mouth,  called  the  trophi.  The 
eyes  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  are  gene- 
rally prominent,  and  always  convex  masses  composed  of  a.'i 
immense  number  of  lenses  arranged  closely  together.  ^» 
that  their  interstices  form  hexagons.  These  are  teehnK\r.l> 
termed  compound  eyes,  and  are  of  a  circular  or  oval  forui. 
frequently  kidney-shaped,  and  in  some  instances  (as  in  the 
genus  Tetrops  among  the  Cerambycidsa)  they  are  ccia 
pletcly  divided. 

The  antennae  in  Coleopterous  insects  have  their  onc..i 
generally  near  the  eyes,  and  are  situated  for  the  most  part 
either  between  them  or  before  them.  They  are  generally 
composed  of  eleven  joints ;  in  many,  however,  this  number 
cannot  be  traced,  whilst  in  some  few  there  appear  to  W 
twelve  J.  The  form  of  the  antenne  is  extremely  variable, 
and  will  be  best  understood  by  an  inspection  of  tbe  folU>w- 
ing  illustrations,  among  whicn  will  he  found  most  of  the 
more  common  forms,  and  some  of  the  more  extraordinary . 

*  Megatoma  sena,  a  IttUe  beetle,  allied  to  the  Denneitee.  the  Urvn  of  «  hic^ 
ie  deecnbed  in  the '  EntomoloKicAl  Magaalne.'  toI.  U.  p.  STi, 

t  It  appears  that  among  the  vaiiooe  eharaeters  wfaieh  dUC&agisbk  l&«rr!« 
iVom  other  invertebrate  animals,  the  great  perfeetiun  of  insttoct  disp'.«\  r«i 
bjf  them  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features;  we  imagine  thervfoc*  u.at 
that  tribe  which  exhibits  this  quality  in  the  higheat  perteetkMa.  and  et  ::« 
same  time,  the  species  of  which  poeerss  in  a  well-developed  elate  aU  the  pno- 
cipal  parts  found  in  insects,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  at  the  hea<  or  1}  iim  at, 
group. 

The  insects  constituting  the  order  Hymeaoptera,  since  they  h«««  all  tl* 
parts  of  the  mouth  at  least  as  well  developed  as  in  tbe  Colropten.po«*eaa  U*  <r 
wiugs  formed  for  flight  (which  beetles  do  not),  and  exhibit  the  hicbret  oe 
gree  of  instinct,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  conudond  aa  tbe  bead  of  taa 
insect  tribck 

t  In  some  of  the  speciea  of  the  fkaily  Cenabroid*. 
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Fii:,  4  represents  the  head  (with  one  antenna  aKaehed) 
of  one  of  the  Curculionidso,  a  large  tribe  of  beetles,  in  whidi 
the  antennse  are  what  is  Icrme  I  geniculate*  ;  that  is, 
thi'v  have  the  terminal  joints  kneed,  or  bent  at  an  anijle 
\vi;h  the  basal  joint.  In  describing  beetles  of  this  tribe,  the 
auioiina  is  generally  divided  into  three  parts.  The  long 
ha  sal  joint  (a)  is  called  the  scapus,  the  several  following 
joints  {h)  are  termed  the  funicultts,  and  the  terminal  joints 
which  form  the  knob  (c)  dava.  Figs.  5  and  12  represent 
nntennfflwhich«are  termed  capitate,  or  which  have  the  ter- 
minal joint  or  joints  suddenly  enlarged  and  forming  a 
kn  )b.  When  the  knob  exhibits  distinct  articulations 
(  //:/■.  5),  the  antenna  is  termed  capitate  icith  perfoliate 
knob ;  and  when  the  knob  does  not  exhibit  articulations, 
nr  i^  composed  of  a  single  joint,  it  is  said  to  he  capitate  with 
.y  J  id  knob.  Examples  of  the  former  will  be  found  in  the 
L'-Mius  Necrophorus,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  ^cnus  Mono- 
t'.rn-i.  Fig,  6  represents  an  antenna  which  becomes  gra- 
(liKilly  thicker  towards  the  apex,  and  which  is  termed 
r/,inite.  Fig,  7  is  the  antenna  of  one  of  a  most  extra jr- 
dinary  group  of  beetles,  the  Pausida?,  many  of  which  in- 
s  rts  have  the  knob  of  that  member  swollen  or  inflated. 
Ffiz.  8  is  an  auriculale  antenna,  and  is  so  called  from  its 
\\  wxnr  an  ear-like  appendage  at  its  base.  This  description 
«»f  antenna  is  found  in  the  genera  Parniis  and  Gijrimis. 
It  J.  9  represents  the  antenna  of  the  common  cockchafer 
(\f.jlolontha  vulgaris).  This  form  of  antenna,  which  is 
tc fined  lamellate  t  is  found  throughout  the  immense  tribe 
of  beetles  called  by  Linnaeus  Scarabtpus,  and  which  has 
n"'eived  the  name  of  Lamellicoroes  from  this  peculiar 
character. 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  slight  modifications 
are  luund.  Fig,  10  is  a  figure  of  a  serrate  antenna.  An- 
lerHiJp  are  so  called  when  they  have  the  apex  of  the  joints 
M 1  h  lied,  so  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  the  ElateridaD  and  Buprestida;.  Pectinate 
iuvonn®  (Jig.  1 1)  are  those  in  which  the  apex  of  the  joints  is 
l«r.y  laced  on  one  side,  and  which  somewhat  resemble  the  teeth 
ni  d  comb.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  structure  in  the 
antrnnajof  the  Lampyridae,  &c.,  and  there  are  some  in  which 
the  joints  are  elongated  on  each  side:  these  are  termed  bi- 
I  ^-itruite.  Fig.  13  is  what  is  called  a  fissate  antenna  (the 
]  jMts  on  one  side  divided  as  by  incisures).  This  form  of 
iiiit.Muia  is  found  in  the  genus  Lucanus.  Fi^.  14  represents 
a  ^ol•v  common  form  of  antenna  (where  it  is  slender  and 
t  j[>t-r'ing  gradually  to  the  apex);  it  is  termed  setaceous,  and 
hio«t  of  the  Carabida)  and  Cerambycidie  will  afford  ex- 
.imi'les.  The  antennae  Xermcdjiii/orm  somewhat  resemble 
tlie  h^t,  but  the  joints  are  all  of  etjual  thickness  through- 
..iit.  The  last  description  of  antennto  which  we  shall  notice 
are  those  termed  rnoniliform  {Jig.  16).     Here  all  the  joints 

•  In  Kirby  and  SpcnceN  '  Introduction  to  Knlomoloyy.'  th*  antenn*  of  tho 
('  'C'3\ioi>i.l»  Arc  termed  Afttennaijmr'.t ;  Antmnft  i^cnu-ulaltt  being  applied  to 
»  M  :.  «  the  nni«»anaB  of  the  Meloe.  The  above,  however, i»  Ui«  more  common 
-,  i>.ic.aioao(liio  term.         _        .         ..     . 

t  From  Lamrlke,  layera. 


are  oval  or  round,  and  resemble  a  necklace  of  beads.  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  many  of  the  species  of  the  section 
Heteiomera. 

There  are  many  other  variations  in  the  antennas  of  Cole- 
opterous insects  which  might  bo  noticed,  and  for  descrip- 
tions of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  Kirby  and  Spence's 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  vol.  iv.,  p.  324.  Most  of  those 
here  noticed  are  the  more  common  forms,  and  occur  fre- 
quently in  our  descriptions  of  insects  of  this  tribe. 


We  now  come  to  the  parts  which  constitute  the  mouth 
of  a  beetle — these,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  fore  part  of  the  head ;  they  consist  of  a  labrum, 
or  upper  lip,  two  mandibles,  or  jaws,  two  maxillce,  or  under- 
jaws,  and  a  labium,  or  under  lip.  These  are  the  six  prin- 
cipal parts.  We  shall  however  also  notice  the  portions 
called  the  mentum,  or  chin,  and  the  chjjjeuSy  since  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  descriptions. 

The  labrum  is  a  movable  plate,  often  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  which  it  terminates,  and 
generally  covers  the  base  (at  least)  of  the  mandibles  above ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  upper  lip,  forming  as  it 
does  the  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth. 

This  portion,  although  of  various  forms,  is  less  lial)le  to 
variation  than  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  The 
most  common  form  perhaps  is  somewhat  quachatc,  or 
hioador  than  long,  as  in  Jig-  24,  a. 

Upon  referring  to  the  article  Carabits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  genus  and  some  other  closely  allied  genera  are 
separated  chictly  on  account  of  the  ditfereiice  in  the  form 
of  this  member.  In  one  it  is  described  as  bilobate ;  by  this 
is  meant,  that  the  labrum  is  notched  in  the  middle,  so  that 
the  two  side  pieces  form  lobes  (see/^.  2j).  When  the 
labrum  is  not  thus  notched,  but  presents  an  even  anterior 
martrin,  it  is  described  as  entire.  In  one  of  the  other 
genera  (Procrustes),  where  the  labrum  is  described  as  tri- 
lobate, the  only  difference  consists  in  its  having  two  notches 
on  the  anterior  parts,  and  thus  separated  as  it  were  into 
three  lobes. 

The  clypeus  is  the  part  to  which  the  labrum  is  attached, 
and  which  is  usually  on  the  same  plane  with  it.  The  term 
Clypeus  will  seldom  be  found  in  descriptions,  excepting  in 
giving  the  characters  of  those  beetles  which  belong  to  the 
Lamellicornes,  a  tribe  in  which  this  part  is  greatly  de- 
veloped (Jigs,  1 7  and  18,  d),  and  where  the  labrum  is  hidden 
beneath  it. 

Under  the  labrum,  the  mandibles  (mandibulce)  are  si- 
tuated. These,  as  their  name  implies,  are  the  organs  of 
manducationj  they  move  horizontally,  and  are  most  com- 
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Tnonly  of  a  shape  more  or  less  approaching  to  a  triangle. 
Their  fbrm  however  yaries  accoraing  to  the  food  of  the 
insect. 

Generally  speaking,  in  beetles  which  feed  upon  vegetable 
substances  the  jaws  are  broad,  obtusely  pointea  at  the  apex, 
and  have  moreover  a  broad  flat  surface  at  their  base  (often 
with  little  sharp  ridges),  which  somewhat  resembles  a  mo- 
lar tooth  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds.  (See  Jig.  2\.)  In 
those  species  whose  habits  are  carnivorous,  the  jaws  are 
longer  and  less  stout,  have  the  apex  acutely  pointed,  and 
several  sharp  tooth-like  processes  on  their  inner  side.  (See 
M'  20.) 

Next  in  succession  follow  the  mcurilloft  or  under  jaws 
(Jig.  17,  n,  aiidjig.  22) :  these  organs  are  situated  beneath 
the  mandibles,  and,  like  them,  move  horizontally.  A  typi- 
cal maxilla  consists  of  several  parts,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  the  hinge  (cardo),  a  piece  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
maxilla  (Ji^.  22,  d\  the  maxillary  palpus  (Jg,  22,  «),  an 
articulated  organ  generally  composed  of  four  joints,  the 
outer  lobe  {lobus  superior),  which  in  beetles  of  carnivorous 
habits  is  a  two-jointed  process  (Jig.  22,  b)  situated  between 
the  maxillary  palpus  and  the  inferior  lobe  (lobus  irifenor), 
which  last  portion  constitutes  the  inner  part  of  the  maxilla, 
and  is  often  formed  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  furnished 
generally  with  a  series  of  bristles  or  hairs  on  the  inner  edge. 
(See  Jig.  22,  c.)  The  maxillae  seem  to  be  used  with  the 
labium  in  directing  the  food  during  manducation,  and  the 
bristles  on  the  inner  edpe  appear  to  sene  as  a  kind  of 
strainer  through  which  the  juices  are  pressed,  for  we  ob- 
sene  that  solid  substances  are  seldom  swallowed  by  insects 
in  their  imago  state. 

The  labium,  or  under  lip  (fig.  17,  h  and  g,  und  Jigs,  23 
and  26),  is  a  movable  or<ran  which  serves  to  close  the 
mouth  beneath,  and  is  geniTally  divided  by  a  transverse 
suture,  in  which  case  the  lower  portion  constitutes  the 
mentitm,  or  chin.  The  tongue  (fur.  23,  r),  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  portion  of  the  labium,  in  (Coleopterous  in- 
sects, is  usually  situated  at  the  apex  of  that  member,  or 
emerging  from"  it.  The  labial  palpi  (Ji^.  23,  b,  b,  and 
/^S-  17,/)  are  two  articulated  organs,  usually  springing  from 
the  summit  of  the  labium  on  each  side. 

Having  now  brielly  noticed  the  head  and  its  parts,  we 
come  to  tne  thorax.  On  this  portion  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell :  we  need  only  mention  that  the  thorax  in  insects 
is  composed  of  the  three  first  segments  of  the  body,  which 
in  the  larva  state  are  usually  distinct ;  these  are  termed  the 
vrothorax,  mesothorax,  and  metathorax ;  and  it  generally 
happens  that  in  the  perfect  insect  one  of  these  segments  is 
greatly  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two,  particu- 
larly on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body ;  such  is  the  case  in 
the  beetle  tribe,  where  the  first  portion  or  prothorax 
/ig.  16,  a)  and  the  small  plate  (Jig.  16,  b),  which  is  a  part 
of  the  mesothorax,  are  all  that  is  visible  from  above  when 
the  elytra  are  closed.  Some  few  entomologists,  therefore, 
in  describing  beetles,  call  the  part  (fg.  16,  a)  the  prothorax, 
but  it  is  most  commonly  called  the  thorax.  The  small 
plate  (Jig.  16,  b)  above  referred  to  is  called  the  scutellum, 
and  is  usually  of  a  triangular  form. 

To  the  thorax  are  attached  the  legs  and  wings:  the  an- 
terior pair  of  legs  are  attached  to  the  prothorax;  to  the 
mesothorax  the  intermediate  pair  of  legs  and  the  anterior 
pair  of  wings,  or  elytra,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Ck)leop- 
tera ;  and  to  the  metathorax,  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  and 
the  hinder  pair  of  wings.  Of  the  wings  enough  has  been 
said  for  the  present 


I  in  some  they  are  formed  for  running  (Jig.  27),  in  others  f-r 
swimming  (fig.  28) ;  here  they  arc  very  broad  and  flat : 
others  again  their  structure  is  suited  to  burrowinir  hr..  . 
(fig.  29);  and  Jig.  30  represents  the  hind  leg  of  a  U**  '• , 
which  has  the  power  of  leaping  to  a  great  distance,  >»h  r« 
the  thigh  is  very  large. 

A  leg  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  parts :  the  r  i , 
or  liip  (a.  Jigs.  27  and  29),  which  is  the  first  joint,  or  li*  t 
joined  to  the  body,  where  it  plays  in  a  socket;  the  n«\' 
part  or  second  joint  of  the  leg  is  tne  trochanter  (b,Jiiih.  ::. 
28,  and  29) ;  the  third  is  the  femur  or  thigh  (c.  Jigs.  27.  :-. 
and  29);  the  fourth  joint  is  called  the  tibia  or  sh.st. 
(d.  Jigs.  27,  28,  and  29) ;  the  fifth  and  last  part  is  the  tar^  u^ 
(e,Jigs.  27,  28,  and  29);  th.s  part,  in  a  groat  portion  of  i  .. 
Ooleopterous  insects,  is  composed  of  five  joints;  in  mai.N  i 
lesser  number  is  found,  but  in  none  do  they  excet^l  i^m  • 
the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  terminated  by  \\\  • 
hooked  claws -called  unguiculi  (g.  Jig.  27),  and  the  a{M>\  •! 
the  tibia  is  furnished  generally  with  two  straight  ^)>l!w  - 
called  the  calcaria.    (Scef,^gs.  27  and  28.) 

The  object  in  noticmg  the  above  parts  of  a  Coleopter  i^ 
insect  is  principally  to  make  our  descriptions  of  the  *!>!•*  •  * 
of  this  order  intelligible  to  the  general  reader;  and  a«»  '•  • 
abdomen  oflfers  nothing  of  consequence,  or  rather  noih.  j 
but  what  may  be  understood  by  its  description  under  t  . 
various  heads,  we  refrain  from  making  any  further  rem  irr.- 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  Coleoptera  in  this  article,  and  u  •. 
proceed  to  the  classification. 

As  regards  the  classification  of  the  Coleoptera,  as  well    ^ 
of  insects  in  general,  in  almost  every  work  which  treat  >    . 
the  subject,  a  new  method  is  ]Toposed.   We  shall  ct>ii  • . 
ourselves,  however,  with  noticing  two^that  which  i«»  \\\  •  i 
commonly  adopted  on  the  continent,  and  that  which  i*  1 
lowed  by   most   entomologists  of  our  own  countr)  : 
former  is  the  method  projored  by  Lolrcille,  and  the  I.  • 
that  by  Mr.  Stupiiens. 

In  the  clas>ification  of  the  Ojleoptera,  published  b\  M 
Stephens  in  his  '  Systematic  Catalogue  o&Briiish  In<l«> 
the  various  sections  and  subsections  are  as  follows. 

Order,  Coleoptbra. 


Tho  legs  in  beetles  vary  according  to  their  habits:  thus 


Sect.  3.  Helminthomo 
Subsect.  I.  RhinchM;  ] 
2.  Longict»rn. 

Sect.  4.  Anoplurimo  \-: 
Subsect.  1.  Eupo<la 

2.  CycUra 

3.  Trimcri 
Sect.  5.  Heteromera 
Sect.  6.  Brachelvtra 


Sect.  1.  Adephaga 

Subsect.  1.  Geodephaga 

2.  Hydradepnaga 

3.  Philhydrida 

4.  Necrophaga 
Sect.  2.  Chilognathomorpha 

Subsect.  1.  Clavicornes 

2.  LamelUcornes 

3.  Sternoxi 

4.  Malacodermi 

The  arrangement  of  Latreille  is  founded  upon  llu*  i.  • 
her  of  joints  of  the  tarsi ;   ho  accordingly  dividcii  b.-. 
into  the  four  following  great  sections : — 
Section  1.  Pentamera,  including  all  those  beetles  \n1.- 

have  five  joints  to  their  tar^i. 
Section  2.  Heteromera,  beetles  with  flw  joints  to  thi-  ? 

of  the  two  anterior  pjiirs  of  K ;;-. 

four  to  tho«:e  of  the  posterior  \ 
Section  3.  Tetramcra,  beetles  with  only  four  distinct  ]    . 

to  all  the  tarsi. 
Section  4.  Trimeri,  beetles  with  only  three  distinct  j  . 

to  the  tarsi*. 

On  comparing  these  two  arrangements,  it  appear s  ! ' 
there  is  consiaerable  difference  of  opinion  beiwi-ci 
authors  of  them  as  to  the  value  of  certain  groups.  T. 
Trimeri,  according  to  Latreille,  is  made  one  of  tlio  f  < 
great  sections,  whilst  Mr.  Stephens  makes  the  same  (:i<> 
a  subsection  of  a  tribe  of  not  equal  importance  wuli  L 
treille*s  first  division,  the  Peniamera. 

These  discreoancies  probably  arise  from  the  want  of  *>o\ 
standard  by  wnich  the  importance  of  characters  \\\\\> 
estimated.    We  find  a  great  number  of  insects  posst'^^ 
certain  characters  in  common,  but  it  often  happens  thai  ' 
cannot  ascertain  what  influence  these  characters  ha\  t  . 
the  habits  and  economy  of  the  individuals.     In  su«'  h  . 
stances,  the  most  correct  way  perhaps  would  be  to  ju-'^r 
the  value  of  a  character  by  its  constancy ;  or,  in  other  w . 
to  consider  that  character  of  most  importance,  as  rcsja 
clar»s  fication,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  nninli..' 

*  In  tfir  two  Litter  tecUoiu  there  is  a  minute  radtmraUr?  jaiat  at  V  ^ 

of  Uio  terminal  unc. 
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secretary  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  then  governor  of  the  island. 
After  his  return  to  England  in  1808,  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  poetrj'  and  the  fine  arts  at  ihe  Royal  Insti- 
tution. The  'Friend'  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  heing  then  published  as  a  periodical  at  the  Lakes. 
As  a  pecuniary  speculation  it  was  not  much  more  success- 
ful than  the  •Watchman,'  nor  with  reference  to  pecuniary 
advantage  was  it  more  judiciously  c^onducted ;  hut  it  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time.  Mr.  Wordsworth  ^ve  some 
Uterary  assistance,  contributing  the  'Essay  on  Kpitapns, 
which  is  now  appended  to  the  *  Excursion,'  and  the  *  Intro- 
ductory Essav' of  the  third  volume. 

Coleridge  left  the  Lakes  in  1810,  and  did  not  afterwards 
return  to  them.  On  his  first  arrival  in  London  he  resided 
with  Mr.  Basil  Montagu;  and  not  long  afteiwards  became 
the  sniest  of  Mr.  Gillmau  at  Highgate,  in  whose  house  he 
died  The  many  friendships  which  Coleridge  attracted 
to  himself  through  life,  the  sincerity  and  constancy  of 
which  were  abundantly  shown,  place  in  a  stnkmg  light  the 
antiabiUty  of  his  character. 

It  was  not  before  the  commencement  of  his  residence  m 
London  that  he  formed  any  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  writin?^  of  the  later  German  metaphysicians;  by 
the  adoption  of  whose  method  and  terminology,  rather  than 
by  any  development  of  a  s)stem,  in  his  subsequent  publica- 
tions, he  has  come  to  be  accounted  the  representative  of 
German  raetaphvsics  among  us.  He  published  succes- 
sive! v,  between  the  vears  1817  and  1825,  the  two  Lay- 
Sermons,*  the  'Biographia  Literaria,'  the  ri/accimenio^  of 
the  'Friend,'  the  ' Constitution  of  the  Church  and  State 
acconlin^  to  the  Idea  of  each,'  and  the  'Aids  to  Reflection. 
Cole:  id -e  lia\ing  no  profession,  slothful  and  imprudent, 
wa*  darmgthe  greater  port  of  his  life  in  pecuniarv  distr^ 
After  his  connexion  with  the  newspaper-press  had  ce^ed, 
and  Ms  remaining  hopes  of  self-support  were  derived  from 


Strongly  developed.  Though  he  WM  not,  m  our  opinioo. 
eminently  successftil  in  attaining  it,  he  had  an  wnest  de- 
su«  of  truth.  Thus  he  was  by  nature  tolerant.  But  m  hu 
later  years  disease  seems  to  have  cneendcred  an  a^^periiy 
in  iudeing  of  the  motives  of  others  which  was  by  no  means 
consoiintwith  the  tenor  of  his  earlier  publications.  To 
the  same  cause  must  be  assigned  a  aucnilousness  of  di>i  o- 
sition,  which  is  exhibited  in  almost  all  his  prose  writings. 

He  was  in  person,  as  Mr.  Woidsworth  has  descnbed  him. 
•  a  noticeable  man  with  large  grey  eyes.'      .     .    „  , 

As  a  writer,  Coleridge  is  to  be  viewed  pnnnpally  mM^-t 
two  aspects:  as  a  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  certain  pn-c- 
writings  which,  though  miscellaneous  m  character,  arv 
chiefly  employed  upon  metaphysical  subjects. 

As  a  poet,  he  was  for  a  long  time  coupled,  owing  to  thejoiut 
publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  other  accidental  circu  lu^ 
stances,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth.  Now  that  ihedennon  asraii.^i 
the  Lake-school,  eminently  unjust  as  fidling  chiefly  ui^.n 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  has  died  away,  the  force  of  reaction  ha* 
supplied  a  tendency,  also  erroneous  in  our  opmion,  as  far  a% 
Coleridge  is  concerned,  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  ..f 
admiration.  In  his  translation  of  SchUlcr's  *  Wajlensiein 
he  has  displayed  taste  and  judgment  of  a  high  order.  H:* 
own  tragedies,  the  '  Remorse'  and '  Zapolya,'  contain  roon. 
passages  excellent  for  the  apt  expression  of  just  thougiit- 
and  tender  feelings.  The  '  Ancient  Mariner'  »  asucce-  ul 
effort  of  fancy,  in  a  region  which  had  not  before  been  triiil : 
and  the  *  Christabel '  contains  a  highly-wrought  passage .  n 
divided  friendship,  which  those  who  have  once  reed  cannot 
forget.  In  some  of  his  smaller  poems  again  a  happy  o  ;»- 
ceit  is  happily  developed.  But  he  is  a  poet  of  art  rath,  r 
than  of  nature.  He  has  himself  frequently  admitted  tl.  .t 
his  earlier  poems  are  faulty,  bv  reason  of  turgidness  of  >t>  i.- 
Itmavbe  added  that  they  show  few  signs  of  an  on|:.i... 
genius.    There  is  none  of  that  freshness  and  individua  .i\ 


eivl. 


Tu  Ux^Z^ii^^  7„rp"^^"pubi:re;'lk>ns;"his  publisher  ;  Sbout  them  which  have  always  marked  the  eari.e,l  ef.  r:- 
his  later  P^'''^"!  '"„  .JfT  Tw*^  a  severe  blow  to '  of  great  poets,  which  lie  confine  ourselves  to  modern  i..- 

i^;;>Sm»chu^mLmmd.  We  ^  hun,  in  the  collection  of    She  ley    and  m  \^'J!^^^^''i^^^^:'Z 

Sirt:!^i!^h!rr«^tt.^^^^ 
igrr;xt^rrf^-;^'t^iL^xr.^ 

•  C'  >,tion  fn. m  Mr  Colend -x-'s  Litcrarv  Correspondence  i    Kubla  Khan.  .    , .i.  •      v-  ^ 

amvm^  ui  "ue  n^^^^^^^       tiut  Macaxoe  for  October.  ISil.  |      As  regards  the  attainment  of  their  chief 

and  HJLS  to  have  Kvn  follow^  by  a  >kotch  of  the  history  . 

•»♦*«     --  .       ,       -    .        .-    ^  J.     , ^~''*'-'^*' -  oieriage  s  prusu  wriiuig»  wi  in-w^y  v«   m»^  -  —  -* 

xw,^aa".w„  the  ascendency  of  Locke  and  Paley  was  »^ 
learn  from  himself;  the  object  of  his  ambition.  In  the  fir  • 
place,  we  approve  not  of  such  an  object ;  in  the  second  pl«<  . 
we  assert  that  next  to  nothing  was  done  towards  iU  acrum- 
pli>hment.  . 

In  mental  science,  or  psychology,  he  espoused  a  part  icu-^r 

-  .,  I  h\-pothesis  (that  propounded  by  Schelling)  of  the  abf'Uu:^. 

vHNV  .>.tx^  ^^""^H!^'  ;,, ,.,.  .V  R  n^  Svvx^tv  of  Literature    Now  Schelling  and  Fichte  and  Cousin,  and  other  phil.^w 
K.\  v^^rri""  ^^^^^  -e  of   phers  of  this 'school,  appear  to  us  to  have  perverted  p;.- 

I^-^^N^  K^^V.   i       -  ;!:J^\>.i  t.  .....K  Tvx^n^^  in>m  that  '  choloff>-  as  completely  as,  and  more 


CJLtine  for  October,  lb:il,        as  reearos  me  auwuuicinui  iuc»  v««,»  «.w™ 

,  w  ,<  t..  r^v-*  nr^Mi  I .  .o«r«  u,   a  sketch  of  the  historv  !  or  the  advancement  of  mental,  moral,  and  politiofcl  sciei 
^!d  r-^  !:.!i^;  ot"^i^i^iJrn:;ith  oih^  mteresting  di-  •  we  consider  Coleridge's  yrose  writings  of  IjttU.  ?^««;^^ - 
o-:<;!:cnl    But  t>.o  Nou  i  ne>er  a- peared.    Contmued  ill    To  overthrow 
t'*    *.  .        1  1^    1  .^  .  .wv^.'«-ti  AT-t.»r>r  «-rti><jatl  Kv      learn  firom  nil 


I;V  cvnib 


ned  v-tfc*  and  to  a  «vrta  u  extent  caused  by, 
a  haMt  of  u>r. .:  opium  ^huh  Colervkv  hjd  cv>utracted, 
hax  i*"  onirinjLuCrfts<^v<xt  to  it.  ur^dor  a  m.>takon  nonon,  for 
i«<Niv%nja  ruTtv^'rs^  bad  ukea  a»AT  fro:u  hinx  by  this 
t-K»  cxvu  ^:i:  li->  aai^uii;  ot  ^v^^^^eranaf  he  might 


in  iN'v  Coior-.vl^-  w^  s^Uvteti  as  one  or    pners  ox  mis  scuooi,  upin»r  iu  «•  ^s,  «.;«  *^:    :C     \. 

vl.vl.u-s:  a >vl  Is  <«oh  revvi^vd  from  that  '  chology  as  completely  as,  and  more  penuciously  than,  t  r 
T^v!!^^!  J^  k- i:  <  m>^te  pur^x  The  .  Materialists.  Each  set  of  philosophers  have  transrenil.  : 
t...^    ;v  <-^^f4^^^/;^*-;.^:;t,^^  the  ^t^    thelimitsof  consciousness,  and  have  left  ol-enration  f  : 

*.. ..  X  %*>  *  ,.^vi:u^:x  at  ti*  v'va..aw.vxuKni  oi         p      ,  ^^^^^^   But.apart  from  the  system  itself  Colendge  U- 

^sM  n-  c-v  .  i  c  -.  *  -  «<  -  -he  fcjibit  of  hMmz    done  little  either  to  advance  or  diffuse  it.  Aa  be  cot  it  ir^v^ 

V^     -  -"'^^'^"^^^t\.:V^:^:Cw^^       H'.i:'ru:ate.    Genianv,  so  has  he  left  if;  and  his  writings,  from  th..: 
Tn^^V:  r^t^^.'^ri:* V^-^  A^cJ^.tirJ^^t^ia.U.rb.  t^- ;  method  ;nd  stjle.  are  not  fitted  for  the  use  ofWners. 

I  .Xsi  K^V  IN*  A.tKx:    *V    *^^^-^^^      ""^  ^   ,    ..  w"„!     orTtan«reodenUllde«Usm.-  Mr.  De  Quince  j  (Ta^*.  Mnjirta^  Sept ,. - 

»  »  V  \v*  V  'V  ^^^*  >»**  »v   *♦  ^,,.,»  .»  .,#•  ismtindiction.     hoc  Pn>fci«inttobilagflT»iBiUiice«,orwhidiUiUtaoi».orm»«Tc«ec. 

r;..  hosu^  ^.  «  t;-**>v     a:;  tb  vj:^  buuuu  aiul  diMiUN  joukM    ,.   _ 
vv.b  vMh^  ^^H'lbor  bx  *uV-\^t  l.uk*.  cutoTvxl 

XX  ♦,  ,%  ^^^\l  nU^vW**    I.WU^AVUm  CWU    tUo    IU054 

\\^^L^\  ^^^<^  1  Ari.Uv  x.;i*  ^xivHut  at  the  nuvting  of 

oJ  m;;      X   V-.vuM.onol  S.UMuvhoia  th.U  ytsir  m  Cam- 

»  V       lo  duHl  mi  Iho  ^^th  July.  IS.U  in  hjs  i>:nd  yoai^ 

^^^;,^\\\\\';;;.^,,^,,Ut....     X^M  laUho  ^o..al  att.H«tions 

-  ^ rr^^r;-::^::.:;^:\:--X--i'^^^^ 

;  T  u  .*  W"  .      .J ».^  i.  ^*  Is  Us  ..MU.*a»oUHJ  J.V  the  e.  nor  of 

W*  »**V'H  ••««•  *'»«*  *'*"''*'*  '*^'  **'*^'*'   • 


di>  iiu\  joined  S!»»V »«» "i»»"  *n»«'^  »»•  *»"  »»'"*^  "P**  ***^  '  ^"^  "*  b«Wiu*!  •»  *- 
d  into  his  diS-  I  ^''*5u"*refr»rdi  thm  particular  charge,  wkick  teUtef  to  Oija  panafr  i- 
'tK.'xt  <ubi0CtS.  the  •  Bi.igr*phia  Uteraria.'  tke  obeenratkmi  which  aw  miAt  eoaer^i  a, 
^^  Ii        ''  I  sch«llin?iu  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which  haw  h«i  ■taw^wwairv  f 

X  duil  or  Igno-     j^y  p^  Qoineey.  acquit  Colerldfc  of  plagiarim.         ^   ^  . 

A«  ivcanU  the  general  charfe,  the  insUncet  htD«cM  ftrwart  ate  ».«.  !=^ 


adtHiuate  lo  its  ettabliahment.  One  of  then,  that  copeeraiac  th«  Mt\ 
tioo  of  the  Pythagorean  caution  af ainat  1>Mnt,  to  ^IctjUiw  frtjokNi..  . 
ucxt,  ihooKh  iher  aw  not  adequate  to  entabliah  a  habit  c^  placiaitam.  arr  .-  - 
quale  to  prore  that  Coleridge  wa«  accurtomed  to  teuat  to  othaw  hjr  .w-  -  • 
?,or,«  upon  which  he  Improved,  and  Ibr  ideaa  which  ha  ^W««««l-  ^  ,  • 
hnbit  aSther  inelanca  I.  .applied  by  Alrart  dai|«»  "^tUgnJ"  »^  /  * 
muf«'(»ctv.,icene  l>  the  Weae,and  to  a  cwlalnwiwt.  Iba  wo^  - 

an*  derived  from  Caleb'i  prieon  eoiaoquy  in  Godwta*!  Caleb  WtUi«»»«.  ^ 
anecdote  conoemlnf  theorifin  of  the  *  Ancicat  Mariner,  aad  Coientl.-  •  •  .- 
nial  of  ll  (which  anecdote  neither  Mr.  Hare  nor  Mr,  NeiMm  Coler^tjpr  s  -•  • 
■ivcn  anv  reaeon  fcr  diebelieTing),  are  eminenUy  characteristic  of  *  p*- 
h. vi nir  t lii»  habit.  The  habit  may  be  partly  aeeonnled  fer  by  iwdule dc  f .  :  i 
it  chiefly  to  he  cKpfaiinad.  wt  bdiaTB^  by  tha  fad  that  Cak«id««*a  wwe  t>^  i-^. 
perly  an  original  mind. 
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struction  of  the  Eight  Parts  of  Speech,  entitled  Absolutu- 
simus  de  octo  Orationis  partium  confltnictione  LibeUus,* 
8yo.  Antw.  1530.  3.  'Rudimenta  Grammatioes,*  for  the 
use  of  his  school,  commonly  called  '  Paul's  Accidence,'  8vo. 
1539.  4.  '  Daily  Devotions ;'  said  not  to  he  aU  of  hn  com- 
position. 5.  'Monition  to  a  godly  Life,'  8vo.  1534,  &c. 
Many  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  Erasmus's  Epistles,  and 
five,  with  one  from  Erasmus,  in  the  appendix  to  Knight's 
Life.  The  original  Statutes  of  St.  Paul's  School,  signed 
by  Dean  Colet,  were,  some  years  a^,  accidentally  pick^  up 
at  a  bookseller's,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hamper  of  Birmingham, 
and  by  him  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  (Knight's 
Life  of  Dr,  John  Colet,  8vo.  Lond.  1724;  Wood's  Athena 
Oxon, ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet,,  vol.  x.,  pp.  31-36.) 

COLIBRI.    [Humming  Birds.] 

COLIC  (from  kSKov,  colon,)  dolor  colicus,  called  by 
Sydenham  and  the  old  English  writers  the  dry  belly-ache ; 
a  disease  attended  with  severe  pain  of  the  bowels,  remit- 
ting and  recurring  at  intervals,  with  constipation,  and  with- 
out fever.  The  seat  of  this  malady  is  conceived  to  be  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  in  that  portion  of  the  large  intestines  called 
the  c^lon,  and  hence  its  name.  It  arises  ft'om  a  great 
variety  of  causes,  and  assumes  a  corresponding  varietv  of 
forms,  many  of  which  have  received  distinct  names ;  out 
pain  and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  the  absence  of 
fever,  are  common  to  them  all ;  and  this  concurrence  of 
symptoms  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  colic. 

The  pain  in  colic  often  most  distinctly  follows  the 
course  of  the  colon,  while  the  morbid  distension  and  contrao- 
tion  of  the  bowel  (for  these  two  morbid  states  alternate 
with  each  other,  and  attack  successively  different  portions 
of  the  intestine)  often  become  visible  to  the  eye.  The  colon 
receives  all  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  not  converted 
into  chyle,  together  with  all  those  portions  of  the  pan- 
creatic, biliary,  and  intestinal  secretions,  which  do  not  xorm 
component  parts  of  the  chyle.  Consequentlv  it  has  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  matter  to  carry  downwards  and  convey 
out  of  the  system.  It  is  provided  with  muscular  fibres, 
very  much  larger  than  those  which  belone  to  the  small  in- 
testines. These  fibres  form  three  large  bands,  which  are 
placed  in  a  longitudinal  direction  along  the  intestine,  and 
which  produce  the  effect  of  dividing  the  inner  surface  of 
the  colon  into  folds,  so  disposed  as  to  form  little  distinct 
apartments  called  cells.  In  these  cells  the  feculent  mat- 
ter, which  should  be  slowly  but  progressively  carried  down- 
wards, is  sometimes  collected  and  closely  impacted,  so  that 
when  at  length  rejected  it  has  the  form  of  those  cells  con- 
stituting hard  rounded  balls,  termed  scybalrv.  The  natural 
stimulus  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  colon  is  the  resinous 
portion  of  Uie  bile  [Bu.e],  together  with  the  non-nutrient 
portion  of  the  aliment.  It  is  easy  then  to  conceive  how  a 
loss  or  diminution  of  the  contractile  power  of  these  fibres 
may  occasion  the  constipation  incident  to  colic,  attended 
with  Uie  retention  of  the  feculent  matter  in  the  cells  of 
the  colon ;  how  a  suppression  or  an  altered  condition  of 
the  bile  may  contribute  to  the  same  effect ;  and  how  an 
acrid  quality  of  the  bile  and  of  the  non-nutrient  portion  of 
the  aliment  may  produce  the  irritation  and  pain  incident 
to  colic.  The  colon  then,  both  firom  its  structure  and  func- 
tion, it  is  obrious  must  be  peculiarly  predisposed  to  such  an 
affection  as  that  to  which,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
it  is  the  subject  of  the  malady,  it  haa  given  a  name.  It  is 
prrhaps  desirable  that  the  term  colic  should  be  restricted 
to  ihedvHignation  of  a  disease  of  a  definite  character,  seated 
in  the  colon  ;  and  some  medical  writers  do  so  limit  the  use 
itf  the  torm,  thougli  others  give  it  a  more  extended  signi- 
Iti'tttton.  and  with  loss  propriety  include  under  it  diseases 
villi  It  do  not  nriHo  primarily  in  the  colon,  but  in  some 
fi«iitjr)iliourinp(  or^iin,  the  colon  being  only  secondarily  and 
n  ytn  put  licit  iiuUy  affuotcd. 

(jolii*,  proiMirly  so  called,  is  attended  with  severe  gnping 
puiiiN  Ml  th«  bowoU.  whirh  oi^en  follow  very  accurately  the 
MHiriMt  of  the  colon  ;  sometimes  having  their  seat  in  one 
port  toil  of  it  and  somotimus  in  another. '  These  pains  remit 
for  11  itfiut,  atfording  int4»r\'als  of  ease;  but  they  soon  return 
with  iiifToiiMid  rioience.  They  are  often  relieved  by  pres- 
•urit,  a  chararter  bv  which  they  are  distinguished  from  pain 
ocraHioned  by  intlamroation,  the  latter  being  always  in- 
orensofl  by  preftsuro.  The  pain  is  usually  attended  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  flatulence.  The  flatus  sometimes 
C4illucts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  a  prodigious  dila- 
tation of  the  bowels,  greatly  increasing  the  pain.  When 
the  digestive  process  is  perfectly  natural,  it  is  always  at- 


tended with  the  evolution  of  some  portion  of  gaa ;  in  disor- 
dered states  of  digestion,  the  quantity  of  gas  is  often  very 
much  increased.  But  in  colic  Che  quantit]{r  geoerau^  i« 
sometimes  greater  than  can  possibly  be  derived  from  th.i 
source ;  tliere  would  appear  to  be  an  actual  generation  of  a 
gaseous  fluid,  probably  from  the  blood.  Wlme  one  portion 
of  the  infesting  is  thus  preternaturally  distended,  another 
portion  is  in  a  state  of  preternatural  contraction,  from  xhv 
irregular  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
colon,  excited  by  the  irritating  cause— whatever  it  ma)  be 
— ^which  produces  the  disease.  These  irregular  spasm  o<  U- 
contractions  of  the  colon  are  always  present  when  thi»  d.>- 
ease  is  se\ere,  and  are  intensely  painful.  The  constipai:  u. 
which  is  so  constant  as  to  be  a  maenostic  character  of  t  i  c 
malady,  is  often  long  continued  and  obstinate,  and  the  co.j' 
sequent  accumulation  of  feculent  matter  is  very  erf  at 
To  the  preceding  train  of  symptoms  is  very  frequently  >\i- 
peradded  vomiting,  which  is  often  urgent  and  most  distVc  •  - 
ing ;  and  in  cases  of  the  greatest  severity,  tlic  action  uf  Uu- 
whole  intestinal  tube  above  the  seat  of  the  disease  i>  iii 
verted,  and  the  faeces  are  mixed  with  the  matter  >oiuit«  •!. 
Occasionally  there  is  hiccough,  and  very  often  the  gri|>(:  ^ 
pains  are  attended  with  loud  rumbling  noises  in  the  interior 
of  the  intestines. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  detail^  < :' 
the  varieties  of  this  malady  to  which  physicians  ha\c  ;!«- 
signed  distinct  names,  since  these  varieties  are  merely  ntinh- 
fications  of  the  same  disease  produced  by  different  caiLCN. 
The  preceding  account  will  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  a  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  iii»- 
lady,  and  of  the  causes  wnich  produce  it;  and  it  i*  uu'% 
necessary  to  observe  respecting  the  treatment,  tlwt  the  iwj 
great  principles  on  which  the  cure  depends  arethert.i.i 
plete  evacuation  of  the  intestine,  and  the  strict  rcigulatiu  i 
of  the  diet.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  evacuation  of  ti.t* 
intestine  of  its  accumulated  and  irritating  contents  shui.,<i 
be  complete,  and  this  is  best  affected  by  an  alternation  oi 
mUd  and  unirritating  aperients,  with  opiates.  AAer  tiic- 
intestine  has  been  SiXly  relieved  of  iu  load,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  persist  in  a  course  of  mild  aperients  for  a  ooni^ider 
able  time ;  because  the  bowel  long  remains  in  an  irritahic. 
state,  and  very  slight  causes  are  apt  to  occasion  a  relap^r. 
For  the  same  reason  only  the  most  bland  and  uuirritatiiu 
substances  should  be  taken  as  food ;  all  acid  and  acrid  mat- 
ters in  the  solid  and  all  stimulating  matters  in  the  lluid 
aliment  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 

COUGNY,  GASPARD  DB,  born  in  February,  15:6. 
was  tlie  son  of  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  lord  of  ChitiUon-t>ur- 
Loing  and  marshal  of  France,  and  of  Louise  de  Montm«>- 
rency,  sister  to  the  famous  duke  and  constable  of  that  name. 
Coligny  served  in  Italy  under  Francis  I.,  and  was  prefk* nt 
at  the  battle  of  Cerisoles.  Henry  II.  made  him  Coloiu*!- 
General  of  infantry,  and  afterwanis,  in  1552,  Admiral  cf 
France.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  sent  a  colony  to  Brai'l. 
which  however  was  soon  after  driven  away  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Coligny  himself  continued  to  ser>'e  in  the  army  hy 
land.  He  defended  St.  Quentin  against  Pliilip  II.«  aiii 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of  the  pbce.  Havini: 
embraced  the  reformed  religion,  he  became,  with  Lou  i 
prince  of  Cond6,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Pi\»- 
testant  party  against  Catherine  de*  Medici  and  the  Gui^m'^. 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  Coligny  was  much  n>- 
spected  by  his  party:  he  was  prudent  in  his  plans  aii'i 
cool  in  danger;  defeat  did  not  dishearten  him,  and  he 
rose  again  after  it  as  formidable  as  ever.  After  the  lo>a  of 
the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  which  Conde  was  taken  prison«^  r, 
Cohgny  saved  the  remains  of  his  army.  The  following  year 
peace  was  made,  but  in  1567  the  ci'vil  and  religious  w;ix 
broke  out  again,  and  the  battle  of  St,  Denis  was  fought,  in 
which  the  old  Constable  Montmorency,  who  commanded 
the  royal  or  CathoUc  army,  was  killed.  A  short  truce  fol- 
lowed, but  hostihties  broke  out  again  in  1669,  when  the 
battle  of  Jamac  was  fought,  in  which  the  prince  of  Conde 
was  killed.  Coligny  again  took  the  command  and  savrd 
his  army,  which  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  prince  ut 
Bton  (aiterwards  Henry  IV.X  then  sixteen  yean  of  ace, 
and  Henry  the  son  of  Condf,  who  was  but  seventeen.  Tl^.v 
prince  of  Bdam  was  declared  the  head  of  the  Protestants, 
but  Coligny  exercised  all  the  f^ineiiiMis  of  leader  and  com- 
mander. On  the  Srd  of  October,  IA69»  Geligny  lost  the 
battle  of  Moncontour,  against  the  duke  of  AnjouCaftemard- 
Henry  III.).  Still  Cohgny  oonliniied  the  war  south  of  the 
Loire,  guued  several  aavaBtafeia^  and  1  kat  e  peace  »£o 
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election  of  a  fellow  shall  be  by  the  master  and  the  major 
part  of  the  fellows  present';  and  here  it  was  held  (a.d. 
1 788)  that  a  valid  election  might  be  made  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  master.  But  this  interpretation  is  obviously 
wrong,  and  is  referred  to  with  disapprobation  in  the  recent 
case  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  5  Russell. 

Colleges  (13  Eliz.,  c.  10),  cannot  grant  leases  of  their 
land  beyond  21  years,  or  three  lives ;  and  in  such  leases  the 
accustomed  yearly  rent,  or  more,  must  be  reserved,  payable 
yearly  during  the  term.  By  1 8  Eliz^  c.  6,  in  all  leases 
made  by  colleges  in  the  universities,  and  by  the  colleges  of 
Winchester  and  Eton,  one-third  of  the  whole  rent  must  be 
reserved  in  corn.  The  Mortmain  Act  of  9  Greo.  II.,  c.  36, 
which  has  put  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  gifts  of 
land  or  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  in  England,  for 
charitable  purposes,  does  not  extend  to  the  two  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  to  colleges  in  the  two  uni- 
versities, nor  to  gifts  in  favour  of  the  scholars  of  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  Westminster.  This  statute  contained  a 
restriction  as  to  the  number  of  advowsons  which  a  college 
in  either  of  the  universities  was  allowed  to  hold ;  but  this 
restriction  was  removed  by  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  101,  having  been 
found,  as  the  preamble  to  this  statute  sets  fortli,  injurious 
to  learning.  These  colleges  can  therefore  now  purchase 
and  hold  as  many  advowsons  as  they  please. 

A  collegiate  church  is  a  church  that  has  a  college  or 
chapter  of  canons,  but  no  bishop,  and  yet  is  under  the 
authority  of  a  bishop.  The  canonists  reauire  three  canons 
at  least  to  constitute  a  collegiate  church,  because  three, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  were  required  to  make  a 
college.  These  collegiate  churches  are  sometimes  simply 
called  colleges.  In  the  case  of  Manchester  College,  a  man- 
damus was  directed  to  the  bishop  of  Chester,  as  warden  of 
Manchester  College,  to  admit  a  chaplain.  The  bishop 
happened  also  to  be  visitor  of  the  college.  It  was  held  by 
the  King's  Bench,  that  in  the  case  of  a  spiritual  corporation 
the  jurisdiction  was  in  that  court,  unless  there  was  an 
express  visitor  appointed,  and  the  court  interposed  in  the 
present  case  because  there  was  no  separate  visitorial  power 
then  existing,  owing  to  the  union  of  the  wardenship  and 
visitorship  in  the  same  person.  This  case  was  afterwards 
provided  for  by  an  express  Act,  2  Geo.  II.,  c.  29. 

As  to  the  relation  oetween  the  English  universities  and 
the  colleges  within  their  limits,  see  University  and 
Cambridob  and  Oxford.  The  nature  of  a  college  in  the 
English  universities,  considered  simply  in  itself,  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  the  particular  accounts  of 
colleges  in  this  work,  as  Brasenoze,  All  Souls,  Balliol,  &c. 

The  statutes  of  all  the  old  colleges  in  England  are  in 
Latin ;  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  some  compara- 
tively modem  endowments,  probably  all  college  statutes  are 
in  Latin.  Those  of  Eton  College,  of  Trinity  Collei^e,  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  which  may 
serve  as  specimens  of  the  statutes  of  such  foundations,  are 
printed  in  the  Education  Reports  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1818. 

Meiners  (Getchichie  der  Enatehung  und  Enttcickelung 
der  Hohen  SchuUen,  &c.,  Gottingen,  1802,  vol.  i.)  has 
given  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  origin  of  colleges  in 
universities.  The  colleges  in  the  University  of  Paris  were 
the  first  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  though  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  them  older  than  the  university  itself. 

The  terms  college  and  university  have  been  often  con- 
founded in  modem  times,  and  indeed  are  now  sometimes 
used  indiscriminately.  Some  of  the  incorporated  places  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  which  confer  degrees,  arc 
called  universities,  and  some  are  called  colleges,  though  there 
is  in  iUct  no  distinction  between  the  two.  Some  of  the<«e  in- 
stitutions called  colleges  contain  the  schools  or  departments 
of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  theology ;  and  some  that  are 
called  universities  contain  only  those  of  arts,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Some  of  these  colleges  are  more  limited  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  instruction,  but  still  confer  degrees.  If  we  look  to 
the  origin  of  colleges  and  their  connexion  with  universities, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  these  terms 
is  incorrect,  and  tends  to  lead  to  confusion.  When  an  in- 
corporated college,  such  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon- 
don, ia  empowered  to  confer  a  degree  or  title  aiter  examina- 
tion of  candidates  in  a  single  department,  some  other  name 
would  be  more  appropriate.  The  word  Academia,  which  is 
the  most  modem  of  all  the  terms  applied  to  places  of 
higher  instruction,  has  been  most  usually  applied  to  en- 
-1  corporate  bodies  which  have  for  their  object  the  im- 


povement  of  some  particular  science  or  some  perticulv 
branch  of  knowle(i^  in  some  cases  with  the  power  to  con- 
fer degrees  in  such  particular  science,  &c.,  an^  sometimes 
without  this  power.  Yet  the  terms  academia  and  unnrrr- 
sity  have  also  often  been  used,  and  now  are  used  indiscri- 
minately. (Meiners,  voL  iv..  On  the  Different  Names  nj 
High  SchooU.) 

The  history  of  the  Scotcn  universities'  shows  that  the 
terms  college  and  university*  were,  both  at  the  time  of  Uir 
foundation  of  these  institutions  and  subsequently  also,  used 
with  little  discrimination ;  and  this  carelessness  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  has  led  to  anomalies  in  their  conMi- 
tution,  and  no  little  difficidty  in  comprehending  the  history 
and  actual  constitution  of  these  bodies.  (Sec  the  Report  nf 
the  Royal  Commissiomqf  Inquiry  into  the  State  qfthe  ^"'-/i 
Universities,  printed  1831 ;  and  Maiden's  Origin  q/'  Urn 
versitie»,  London,  1835.) 

In  France,  the  term  college  signifies  a  school,  th<nic^ 
the  constitution  of  a  French  college  is  very  different  fr  .tu 
that  of  our  grammar-schools.  It  comes  nearest,  perhap'>. 
to  a  German  g}iunasium.  Or  these  colle(2:es  there  arc  al»  ut 
320,  every  large  town  having  one  of  them.  They  are  niaui 
tained  by  the  towns,  their  heads  and  professors  being  pauI 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  communes.  They  are  all  untlor 
the  superintendence  of  the  University  of  France.  Tlicc 
are  also  about  forty  royal  colleges,  in  which  the  direct*  >rv 
(administrateurs)  and  professors  are  paid  by  the  stale.  Ti'c 
College  Royal  of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I.,  has  ab•.1^  c 
twenty  professors,  who  lecture  on  the  various  sciences  an»i 
the  oriental  languages.  (See  Journal  qf  Education,  N  o.  1 1 1 
*  On  the  State  of  Education  in  France.') 

COLLIER,  JEREMY,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  Sc|v 
tember,  1650,  at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  v.% 
educated  under  his  father,  who  was  master  of  the  frce-srh*^*  l 
of  Ipswich.  In  1669  he  was  admitted  of  C^ius  College. 
Cambridge,  and  in  1676  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  re- 
sided some  time  as  chaplain  with  the  countess  dowager  i>f 
Dorset,  and  then  received  the  small  rectorj'  of  Ampton,  m 
Suffolk.  In!  1685  he  resigned  this  living  and  came  to 
London,  when  he  was  soon  appointed  lecturer  of  Gray't 
Inn.  At  the  revolution  of  1688  he  put  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  government  and  the  church  as  establi'«hf*<i 
under  William  III.,  and  engaged  in  a  hot  controvermy  with 
Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury.  One  of  his  publi- 
cations, '  The  Desertion  Discussed,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Country* 
Grentleman,'  (4to.  1688)  gave  great  offenoe  to  the  new  i;»- 
vernment,  and  Collier  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to  Newgate. 
where  he  remained  some  months,  and  whence  he  was,  at 
last,  discharged  without  ever  being  brought  to  trial.  This 
persecution  did  not  cool  his  zeal :  during  the  four  following 
years  he  published  a  number  of  works,  which  were  all  of  a 
political  and  controversial  nature.     Towards  the  end  of 


1692  Collier,  with  Newton,  who  was  also  a  non-juring  cler- 
gyman, was  arrested  at  a  solitarv  place  on  tne  Kcnti<»li 
coast,  whither  he  was  supposed  to  have  gone  for  the  pur}H>vr 
of  communicating  with  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  After  a  short  examinatitta 
before  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  secretary  of  state,  he  w.  % 
committed  to  the  Gate-house.  There  was  no  eAiden*-* 
against  him ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  questioning  the  lega- 
lity of  the  courts,  and  refusing  bail,  he  suffered  a  short  ixu- 
pnsonment  in  the  King's  Bench. 

In  the  course  of  1692  and  1693  he  published  six  more 
works,  all  hostile  to  government  In  1696  he  was  pmse- 
cutcd  for  giving  church  absolution  to  Sir  John  Friend  an«l 
Sir  William  Perkins,  who  were  convicted  of  being  accca^MV 
rics  in  the  nlot  to  assassinate  King  William.  Collier  ab- 
sconded ana  was  outlawed.  The  outlawry  was  never  re- 
voked, but  the  energetic  divine,  after  the  first  rigour  «t%» 
abated,  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  it  He  lived  in  Lon- 
don or  its  suburbs  till  his  death,  supporting  himself  bv  \n% 
literary  labours.  In  the  course  of  the  very  year  in  which 
he  was  outlawed  he  put  fbrth  five  political  works.  The  ne\t 
year  he  published  the  1st  volume  of  his  *  Essays  upon  teve^ 
ral  Moral  Subjects,*  adding  a  2nd  vol.  in  1705,  and  a  3rd 
in  1 709.  These  essays  were  much  admired  at  the  time. 
It  was,  however,  in  1698  that  he  produced  the  work  by 
which  he  is  now  best  known :  *  A  Short  View  of  the  Imni«r 
rality  and  Profaneness  of  the  Eng[lish  Stage,  together  with 
the  Sense  of  Antiquity  upon  this  Argument,'  1  vol.  8v3l 
The  •  Short  View'  was  almost  as  aevere  upon  theatres  and 
theatrical  writers  aa  Prynne'sfamotn '  Hiattio-MMto,*  pub 
lished  about  65  years  before;  It  led  toawmtwweiiy  with  Coo- 
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Btrument,  wkicli  he  called  the  vertical  floating  collimator. 
The  iron  float  is  here  a  ring  swimming  in  an  annular 
trougbf  and  the  telescope,  which  is  placed  vcrticallvi  has  a 
clear  view  through  the  centre  of  the  float  and  trough.  This 
collimator  may  be  placed  below  the  instrument  to  be  ex- 
amined, when  the  colUmating  telescope  will  have  its  object- 
glass  uppermost,  or,  as  is  most  usual,  above  the  instru- 
ment, when  the  collimating  telescope  looks  downwards.  A 
smooth  rotatory  motion  upon  rollers  can  be  given  to  the  annu- 
lar trough,  when  it  is  evident  the  line  of  sight  of  the  colli- 
mating telescope  will  either  be  and  continue  to  be  vertical 
(supposing  the  position  of  the  float  to  be  permanent),  or  will 
describe  a  conical  surface  of  which  the  axis  is  vertical. 
Hence  if  the  cross  be  bisected  in  two  opposite  positions  of 
the  collimator  by  the  telescope  of  a  circular  instrument,  the 
mean  of  the  two  readings  will  be  the  reading  of  the  xenith 
of  the  instrument. 

It  will,  generally  speaking,  be  convenient  to  adjust  the 
axis  of  the  collimating  telescope  truly  vertical.  To  do  this^ 
first  observe  the  position  of  the  cross  bv  a  cinle  or  transit 
telescope,  turn  the  collimator  half  round,  and  note  the  po- 
sition again;  then,  by  placing  a  small  weight  upon  the 
float,  bring  the  cross  half  way  between  the  two  observed  po- 
sitions. Turn  the  collimator  a  quarter  round  and  perform 
file  same  adjustment  for  this  and  its  reversed  situation. 
The  axis  of  the  collimating  telescope  is  now  truly  vertical. 
From  some  trials,  which  however  we  must  admit  were  not 
made  under  favourable  circumstances,  we  do  not  think  the 
vertical  floating  colUmator  capable  uf  giving  results  as  accu- 
rate as  may  be  obtained  by  other  means  ;  but  it  ought  also 
to  be  stated  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  practical  astronomers  upon  this  point. 

In  the  accompanying  figure  we  have  represented  a  more 
])ortable,  and  perhaps  a  more  accurate  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  error  of  collimation,  and  also  the  position  of 
the  horizon,  than  either  of  the  floating  collimators. 

The  three  parts  of  which  this  collimator  consists  have  been 
separated  from  each  other  for  easier  comprehension.  The 
telescope  OK  rests  with  its  fround  cylindrical  coUaiB,  aCL^ 
b  b,  in  the  rectangular  Y*8,  A,  B  of  the  stand.  These  col- 
lars should  be  truly  cylindrical,  and,  if  possible,  exactly 
equal.  There  are  cross  wires  which  must  first  of  all  be 
placed  correctly  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  when  the 
screw  c  is  to  be  tightened.  To  adjust  the  cross -wires, 
bring  the  intersection  of  tlie  cross  to  bisect  any  distinct 
and  immovable  object  (the  wir<«   of  another  telescope. 


[I^rel  Colllran  tor,  Trough  ton  >o4  Simat.] 


for  instance),  turn  the  telescope  half  round  in  its  Y'a,  and 
tluM),  by  releasing  ono  of  the  four  adjusting  screws,  (the 
heads  of  which  are  seen  near  ft  6,)  and  screwing  up  its 
aiitatronist,  bring  the  cross  ha(f  tcaij  back  to  coincidence, 
and  complete  the  coincidence  by  screwing  S.  When  this 
has  been  done  satisfactorily,  adjust  the  cross  in  the  trans- 
verse direction  by  the  other  two  screws,  and  it  will  then  be 
found  that  the  telescope  can  be  turned  round  without  any 
apparent  change  of  place  in  the  cross  wires,  that  is,  the  line 
or  sight  is  in  the  axis  of  the  collars  or  parallel  to  the  axis. 
The  reflector  R,  which  is  merely  to  throw  the  light  of  the 
iky  or  a  lamp  upon  the  wircn,  may  now  be  put  on. 

Tlie  collimator  beini;  thus  adjusted,  is  to  be  set  to  the 

north  or  south  of  the  circle  under  examination,  and  at  the 

same  height  as  the  centre  of  the  telefrcope,  when  the  axis 

>Uars  is  to  be  made  horizontal  by  the  reversible 


level  L  /,  and  the  foot  screw  S.  When  the  croBs  of  the  ^  1- 
limator  is  bisected  by  the  wires  of  the  circle  telescope,  tl" 
telescope  is  bonzontal,  and  the  mean  reading  of  the  cuci* 
microscope  is  the  reading  of  the  Aori2on/<i/  pointy  whiclt.  S 
the  circle  reads  altitudes,  should  be  0%  and  if  zenith  di- 
tancea,  should  be  90°.  The  difference  from  these  valuer  )^ 
the  error  of  collimation.  By  setting  the  colUmator  to  tlu* 
other  side  of  the  instrument  any  error  of  flexure  may  to 
detected. 

We  have  said  that  the  cylindrical  collars  should  be  f  er- 
fectly  equal,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  them  so.  The  d.f- 
ference  is  easily  ascertained  by  reversing  the  telescope  m 
its  Y's,  end  for  end,  and  again  applying  the  level.  Sup- 
pose the  level  to  have  shown  perfect  horizontality  befnre 
reversing,  and  that  afterwards  the  reading  towards  O 
exceeds  that  towards  £,   by  m''.    It  will  easily  be  been 

m"  • 
that  —  must  alwavs  be  subtracted  from  the  indications  of 
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the  level  towards  O.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  if,  after  tho 
above  correction  is  made,  the  object  end  O  appears  too  hi'jU 
by  n'\  that  the  true  angle  with  the  verticd  is  90  -*>  n'\ 
or  that  the  reading  of  the  circle  should  show  nf*  of  depres- 
sion. The  different  oases  which  may  occur  present  no 
difidculty.  If  the  collars  are  truly  cylindrical  and  the  \e\  <d 
a  delicate  one,  such  a  collimator  should  show  the  true  bon- 
zontal point  within  l'^  The  telescope  should  not  be  ver>- 
small,  not  less  than  12  inches. 

It  would  scarcely  be  just  not  to  notice  under  this  beo  \ 
an  instrument  by  Roemer,  which  has  as  much  merit,  a«*  .tu 
invention,  as  any  of  these  which  we  have  described.  It  con- 
sists of  two  equal  lenses  fixed  in  a  tube  at  a  distance  M»me- 
what  exceeding  their  focal  length,  with  asystemof  wire«  i.i 
the  focus  of  each,  between  the  glasses.  By  applying  th** 
proper  eye-piece  at  each  end,  the  near  wires,  and  con^*^ 
quently  objects  through  the  most  distant  object  glass,  an* 
made  visible.  The  two  objeet-cjlashos  and  the  crosst^  ..{' 
the  wires  being  all  adjusted  in  the  same  straight  line,  h  i<> 
evident  that,  on  hmking  in  at  each  end  of  the  tube,  ohjrfN 
180°  apart  will  be  seen  on  the  crosses.  Roemer  called  ilu* 
tube  tmamphioptrfm^  or  r^riprocttl  felescnj^en  and  used  it  !•., 
the  transit  adjustment  in  collimation  of  his  rota  merid,m,ii, 
(Horrebow,  Basis  Astroncmitp,  p.  97.) 

For  further  details,  see  Pearson's  Practical  Astrontiniy, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  446,  plate  xxi. 

COLLIN,  KOLIN,  or  NKU-KOLIN,  a  town  m  the  B . 
hemian  circle  of  Kaurzim,  situated  on  the  Elbe.  It  lie^  in 
49"  59^  N.  lat.,  15"  10'  E.  long.,  and  contains  420  hous.  • 
and  about  5800  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  numbers  «>f 
Jews.  Large  quantities  of  trarncts,  topazes,  and  comehni.<« 
are  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  polished  here.  In  theneu::- 
bourhood,  between  tlie  castle  of  Chotzcmitz  and  the  vilLje 
of  Planian,  general  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  Austrian 
army,  gained  the  famous  victory  over  Frederick  the  Gitrat 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1757. 

Collin  contains  a  haupt-schule,  or  grammar  sehooL  ami  a 
manufactory  of  potash  and  one  of  cottons ;  a  monastery  of 
Capuchins,  a  church  and  a  town-hall,  both  in  the  Gvthic 
style,  and  a  castle  with  grounds  and  a  botanical  garden 
attached  to  it  The  town  is  well  built,  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  finely  placed  upon  an  elevated  rock,  beneatk 
which  the  Elbe  has  a  considerable  fall. 

COIJJNGWOOD,  CUTHBERT,  ADMIRAL  LORD. 
was  born  on  the  '26th  of  September,  1750,  at  NewcasiK^ 
upon-Tyne.  At  the  as:e  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  »<a, 
as  a  midshipman,  under  the  care  of  Captain,  aftcnrarii^ 
Admiral  Brathwaite,  who  was  the  son  of  his  mother's  sifter, 
and  who  seems  to  have  taken  extraordinary  p^ins  in 
giving  him  nautical  knowledge.  After  serving  some  yeorb 
with  this  relation,  be  sailed  with  Admiial  Roddam.  In 
1774,  during  the  American  war,  he  went  to  Boston  witli 
Admiral  Graves,  and,  in  1775,  was  made  a  lieutenant  l>v 
him,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  when  C-  - 
lingwood,  with  a  parly  of  seamen,  supplied  the  Briii^  \ 
army  with  what  it  required.  In  1776  be  took  the  commai.«l 
of  the  Hornet  sloop,  and  soon  after  met,  at  Jamaica,  ^rn 
his  favourite  companion  Horatio  Nelson,  who  was  thou 
lieutenant  of  the  LowestofTe.  Collingwood  says,  in  one  t  f 
his  interesting  letters  :  *  We  had  been  long  beforo  i&hab:u 
of  great  friendship,  and  it  happened  here,  that  as  Admirji 
Sir  P.  Parker,  the  Commander-in-Chie^  was  the  friend  t.f 
both,  whenever  Nelson  got  a  step  in  rank,  I  sucoeedv-i 
him:  first  in  the  Loweetoffe^  then  in  the  Badger,  inio  whx^a 
ship  I  was  made  commander  in  1779^  and  afterwards  n\ 
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cruft  in  perfection,  ot  a  detection  of  ibe  fraud  of  iiiaerting 
and  continuing  thia  clause  (the  church  hath  power  to  de- 
free  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controversies  of 
«aith)  in  the  20th  article.'  It  passed  through  three  editions 
in  the  same  year,  and  occasioned  a  very  general  and  anxious 
inquiry.  Numerous  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  books  discussed 
the  question.  Two  works  especially  were  written  against  it 
with  great  labour,  and  were  supplied  with  hints  and  mate- 
rials  from  all  quarters  of  the  church :  one,  entitled  'A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Church  of  England  from  Fraud  and  Forgery, 
by  a  Priest,'  8vo.,  1710;  the  other,  a  long-delayed  and  ela- 
borate essay  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  byDr.Bennet,  8vo. 
To  these  Collins  replied  in  his  historical  and  critical  essay 
on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  1724,  proving  (p.  277-278) 
that  the  clause  has  neither  the  authority  of  the  convocatibn 
nor  of  the  parliament  Collins's  next  work  was  entitled  '  A 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attribute^'  being  remarks  on  a 
fiermon  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  asserted  the 
consistency  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  predestination 
with  human  free-will.  He  went  in  1 7 1 1  to  Holland,  where 
he  formed  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Le  Clerc,  and  other 
leading  characters  among  the  learned  of  that  country.  On 
returning  to  England  he  published,  in  1 713,  his '  Discourse 
on  Freethinking,'  which  excited  much  animadversion  among 
the  clergy.  The  most  important  of  the  repUes  which  ap- 
peared was  that  by  Dr.  Bentley,  entitled  '  Remarks  on  the 
Discourse  of  Freethinking  bv  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,' 
which  is  remarkable  as  a  display  of  learned  sagacity,  coarse 
wit,  and  the  most  intemperate  abuse.  The  object  of  Collins 
is  to  show  that,  in  all  ages,  the  most  intellectual  and  vir- 
tuous men  have  been  freethinkers;  that  is,  followers  of 
philosophical  reasoning,  in  disregard  of  established  opinions. 
There  are  several  French  editions  of  this  work.  It  was  re- 
printed at  the  Hague,  with  some  additions  and  corrections 
derived  from  Bentley*s  Remarks.  On  the  continent  it  was 
answered  by  Crousaz,  and  several  others.  The  *  Clergy- 
man's Thanks  to  Phileleutherus,'  1713,  is  by  Bishon  Hare. 
Collins,  on  returning  from  a  second  residence  in  Holland, 
vras  made  justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Essex,  offices  which  he  had  previously  held 
in  Middlesex.  In  1715  he  published  his  'Philosophical 
Inquiry  concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity,'  which  was  re- 
printed in  1717  in  8vo.,with  corrections.  It  was  translated 
into  French,  and  is  printed  in  the  *  Recueil  de  Pidces  sur 
la  Philosophic,'  &c.,  by  Des  Maizeaux,  2  vols.  12mo.,  1720. 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  replied  to  the  necessarian  doctrine  of 
Uollins,  chiefly  by  insisting  on  its  inexpediency,  considered 
as  destructive  of  moral  responsibility. 

In  1718  Collins  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  county  of 
!Rssex,  an  office  which  he  performed  with  great  fidelity. 
He  married,  in  1724,  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
"Walter  Wrottesley,  Bart.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  •  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  in 
which  his  object  is  to  show  that  Christianity  is  founded 
and  dependent  on  Judaism;  that  the  New  Testament  is 
based  upon  the  Old,  as  the  canon  of  Christians ;  that  the 
apostles  and  writers  of  the  former  establish  and  prove  their 
propositions  from  the  latter ;  and  that  none  of  the  passages 
they  adduce  are  literally,  but  merely  typically,  and  allego- 
rically  applicable,  by  the  assumption  of  a  double  construc- 
tion. Thxi  work  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  church, 
and  drew  forth  a  great  number  of  replies  from  some  of  the 
most  eminent  divines.  In  the  final  answer  of  Collins, 
'Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy,*  1726,  he  enumerates  five- 
and-thirty  replies  which  appeared  during  the  two  first  years 
after  ito  publication.  The  artful  way  in  which  CoUins 
availed  himself  of  the  theory  of  Whiston  respecting  the 
corruption  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  so  provoked  that 
divine,  that  he  petitioned  Lord  Chancellor  King,  though 
without  success,  to  remove  Mr.  Collins  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  In  1 727  Collins,  in  a  long  letter,  replied  to 
•eight  sermons  of  Dr.  Rogers  on  the  necessity  of  revelation 
and  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  died  in  December,  1729, 
at  his  house  in  Harley  Square,  London,  in  consequence  of 
being  long  afflicted  with  the  stone.  In  his  last  moments  he 
said,  *  I  Imve  always  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  serve  my  God,  my  king,  and  my  country,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain I  am  going  to  that  place  which  God  has  designed  for 
those  who  love  him,  for  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  love  God 
and  to  love  man.'  He  was  interred  in  Oxford  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. The  long  and  elegant  Latin  epitaph  on  his  monument 
there,  is  inserted  in  the  *  General  Diet'  and  in  the  *Biog. 


Brit.*  All  parties  agree  that  the  moral  and  sociut  rht- 
racter  of  Collins  was  remarkably  amiable.  Tempenui^ 
and  benevolence  were  its  prominent  points.  II U  inte- 
grity, energy,  and  impartiality  in  the  exercise  of  lu5 
magisterial  functions  commanded  the  highest  reject,  and 
by  all  his  conduct  and  writings  he  ardently  endeavoured  tu 
promote  the  cause  ef  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Collins,  u 
a  writer,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  shrewdness  of  bi»  rea- 
soning; and  for  still  greater  subtility  in  niasking  the  real 
drift  of  his  arguments  with  orthodox  professions.  H  is  librar> . 
which  was  of  great  extent  and  extremely  curious,  wu*  o^n  u 
to  aU  men  of  letters,  to  whom  he  readily  comroun«-.i  .<! 
whatever  he  knew,  and  even  furnished  his  antagoniii:»«  t'n 
books  and  arguments  to  refute  his  own  writings.  A  cat  t- 
logue  of  his  books  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S>  Le«  .n 
1730.  {General  Dictionary,  Biog.  Brit,;  Hollia's  Me 
moirs.) 

COLLINS,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  a  hatter  at  aiichr>it  r. 
was  born  December  26,  1720.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, firom  which  he  went  to  Queen's  College,  Oxtut a: 
but  in  about  half  a  year  he  removed  to  Magdalen,  im  !»  .^  j 
elected  a  dernt/t  or  scholar,  of  that  body.  Soon  after  tak  ^ 
his  bachelor's  degree  he  quitted  the  university  abrii{  Ui. 
about  1744,  and  repaired  to  London  as  a  liierar}'  aiho* 
turer.  He  won  the  cordial  regard  of  Johnson,  then  a  nit^^Jy 
labourer  in  the  same  vocation,  who,  in  his  *  Lives  of  ihc 
Poets,'  has  spoken  of  him  with  tenderness.  He  telU  u^ 
that  *  his  appearance  was  decent  and  manly,  his  knoulc^.v 
considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  conversation  eleu^^'. 
and  his  disposition  cheerful.  He  designed  many  works,  l- ut 
his  great  fault  was  irresolution;  or  the  frequent  calU  •  f 
immediate  necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  hmi  tv» 
pursue  no  settled  purpose.' 

His  Odes  were  published,  on  his  own  account^  in  \TaC 
They  were  not  popular ;  and  it  is  said  that,  disappointiftl  a 
the  slowness  of  the  sale,  he  burnt  the  remaining  copies  v  ;ih 
his  own  hands.  He  was  reUeved  Irom  his  embarTiiwmer.t.<. 
by  a  legacy  from  an  uncle  of  2000/. ;  but  worse  e\\U  \l\  i^ 
poverty  overclouded  the  rest  of  his  life :  be  sank  gnidui.iV 
mto  a  species  of  melancholy  and  intellectual  languor,  t  < 
relieve  which,  he  resorted  to  intoxication.  *  Those  c  U»ui'.« 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellect  he  cnd^u- 
voured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed  into  France:  I'.i 
found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  re- 
turned. He  was  for  some  time  confined  in  a  huuM*  of 
lunatics,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  »: 
Chichester,  where  death,  in  1 766,  came  to  his  rv^'  t ' 
(Lives  qf  Poets,) 

Collins  is  inferior  to  no  Euflrlisb  lyric  poet  of  the  culi 
teenth  centmry,  except  Gray.  His  Odes  to  *  Fear,'  and  tl.r 
*  Passions,'  aflbrd  the  best  specimens  of  lus  genius ;  and  •  '.- 
well-known  *  Dirge  in  Cymbeline '  is  admirable  in  a  **  t :  r 
style.  His  poetical  merits  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  ri^hth  i,^ 
prociate.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  edition  of  his  work^s  L  « 
given  a  more  favourable  and  juster  character  of  thcra.  *  H  » 
will  be  acknowledged  to  possess  imagination,  ^weetnt-^- 
bold  and  figurative  language.  His  numbers  dwell  ur  . 
the  ear,  and  easily  fix  themselves  in  the  memory.  H.« 
vein  of  sentiment  is  by  turns  tender  and  lofty,' aU  *>. 
tinojed  with  a  degree  of  melancholy,  but  not  po8^essi^g  ar  i 
claim  to  originality.  His  originality  consists  in  bis  maun^  r. 
in  the  highly  figurative  garb  in  which  he  clothes  ab>trvr: 
ideas,  in  the  felicity  of  his  expressions,  and  his  skill  in  er.  - 
bodving  ideal  creations.  As  it  was,  he  did  not  enjo)  mu'  I 
of  the  public  favour ;  but  posterity  has  done  him  jiist.oe. 
and  assigned  him  an  honourable  rank  among  tho^o  uf  •  ^ 
poets  who  are  more  distinguished  by  excellence  than  bvliu  I ».. 

COLLISION  (con,  ledo.)  The  striking  ogainu  e^i  n 
other  of  two  bodies  in  motion.  The  mathematical  law*  :' 
collision  are  usually  treated  onaer  the  word  Impact  ^ 
English  treatises,  and  under  the  head  ckoc  des  corjs.  ^. 
French. 

COLLURICINCLA.    [Lawiadjr.] 

COLLU'RIO.    [Laniadjb.] 

COLMAN,  GEORGE,  commonly  called  Mho  Kl'.. '/ 
was  the  son  of  Francis  Colman,  Esq.,  British  r«s»ulc:  t  n 
the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  by  a  t^wt  •  t 
Anna-Maria  Pulteney,  Countess  of  Bath.  He  was  burn  &; 
Florence  about  1733,  and  was  educated  at  Westmin^' - 
He  afterwards  became  a  student  of  Christ  Church*  Ox :  i. 
and  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bonnel  Thorn  n  :.. 
published  in  conjunction  with  that  gentleman,  the  pet..' 
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falling  ovor  the  shoulders  and  forming  a  kind  of  hood  and 
pelerine,  from  whence  it  derives  the  name  given  to  it  by 
feuflbn,  while  the  resemblance  of  this  chevelure  to  a  wig 
determined  Pennant  to  give  it  the  English  name  above 
recorded.  This  ornament  is  composed  of  floating  hairs, 
which  are  yellow  mingled  with  black ;  the  face  is  brown, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  very  short  close 
hair  of  a  jet-black,  a  colour  which  seta  off  the  snow-white 
tail,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  body  and  not  prehensile. 
In  this  last  particular,  in  the  possession  of  cheek-pouches, 
and  in  other  characters,  it  dillers  from  Atelcs,  while  in 
some  points,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  thumb  in 
the  anterior  hands,  it  resembles  it  much. 

Localily,  the  forests  of  Sien*a  Leone,  where  the  natives 
give  it  the  name  of  *  the  King  of  the  Monkeys'  {Boi  des 
Singes)^  apparently,  says  Desiuarest,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  colours,  and  its  '  camail,*^  which  represents 
a  sort  of  diadem.  They  attach  great  value  to  its  fur,  of 
which  they  make  ornaments,  and  apply  it  to  various 
purposes. 

Besides  M.  Geoffrey's  other  species,  Colobus  ferruf[inosuSt 
Simia  ferruginea  of  Shaw,  Autre  Guenon  of  Buffon,  the 
Bay  Monkey  of  Pennant,  which  is  by  many  considered  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  Cololms  ijolycomos,  the  French  zoo- 
logists mention  another  species,  Colobus  Temminrkii,  Kuhl, 
which  is  described  by  them  as  extremely  scarce,  and  its 
locality  unknown.  The  specimen  belonging  to  M.  Tem- 
minck  came  from  Bullock's  Museum,  and  together  with 
many  other  riurities  was  suffered  to  leave  this  country 
when  that  fine  collection  was  broken  up.  to  the  great  regret 
of  all  English  zoologists,  and  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
foreign  establishments. 

•Such  was  the  history  of  this  curious  genus ;  when  in 
June,  1832,  several  imperfect  skins  of  mammalia,  recently 
obtained  by  Mr.  Gould  from  Ali^oa  Bay,  were  exhibited  to 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  One  of  these  skins, 
that  of  a  monkey^  deticient  as  to  the  head  and  hands,  was, 
Mr.  Bennett  remarked,  evidently  relerrible  to  the  Colobus 
polycomos  of  llliger ;  the  long  milk-white  tail  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  bright  deep-black  fui-  of  the  body,  being 
fully  sutficient  to  characterize  it  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
skin,  above  the  shoulders,  some  nearly  white  hairs  were 
intermingled  with  the  black  ones.  The  only  discrepancy 
obserNabie  between  the  specimen  and  the  description  of  the 
species  given  by  Pennant  was  in  the  great  length  of  the 
hairs  of  the  body,  the  greater  number  of  them  being  four 
or  five  inches  long :  this,  it  was  stated,  might  be  dependent 
on  age  or  locality.  Another  skin,  equally  imperfect  with 
the  preceding,  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  Colobus  ferru- 
gitieus  of  llliger,  with  the  state  of  which,  described  by  Mr. 
Kuhl  under  the  name  of  Colobus  Temminckii,  the  specimen 
agreed  in  every  respect-,  except  in  the  absence  of  any  yellow 
tinge  in  the  rufous  fur  covering  the  under  surface  of  the 
bo'ly. 

In  July,  1835,  Mr  Ogilby  exhibited  to  the  same  Society 
several  rare  and  umlescribed  species  of  mammalia  and  birds, 
brought  from  the  Gambia  by  Mr.  Rendall.     Among  them 


were  materials  which,  together  with  the  gpecimens  then 
lately  brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Dr.  RiippeU,  gave  Mr. 
Ogilby  an  opportimity  of  revising  the  natural  history  tjt 
the  genus  Colobas,  six  species  of  which  he  then  recorded. 

1.  Colobus  polycomos,  Schreber,  with  the  bead  and 
shoulders  covered  with  long,  coarse,  flowing  hair,  of  a  dirty 
yellowish  colour,  mixed  with  black;  body,  arms,  and  h>i:<^ 
of  a  fine  glossy  blackness,  covered  with  short  hair;  tail  >jf 
a  snowy  whiteness,  with  very  long  hair  at  the  end,  formiri^ 
a  tuft.    (Pennant.)    Locality,  Sierra  Leone. 

2.  Colobus  Ursinus,  JJgilby,  •  with  very  long  glossy  bla'  k 
hair  over  the  whole  body  and  extremities,  and  a  long  snow  y- 
white  tail,  tufled  at  the  end  ;'  described  from  two  imperffi 
skins,  without  heads  or  hands,  the  same  as  those  noticed  \.y 
Mr.  Bennett  and  above  referred  to.  These  skins,  Mr. 
Ogilby  remarks,  were  considered  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  rvftr- 
rible  to  the  Colobus  polycofnos ;  and  the  general  colour  "f 
the  body  and  tail,  as  well  as  a  slight  appearance  of  grizzl<  d 
or  gray  hair  about  the  neck,  where  the  head  had  been  r.t 
off,  would,  at  first  sight,  Mr.  Ogilby  allows,  appear  to  jusi:iv 
Mr.  Bennett's  views;  but  the  words  of  Pennant  (the  oni> 
original  describer  of  the  species)  imply  that  the  '  lone  dirty 
yellowish  hair,'  which  he  compares  to  a  fiill-bottomea  pen- 
wig,  grows  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  as  well  as  tltc 
head,  and  expressly  declare  that  the  hair  on  the  rest  of  tlit 
body,  as  well  as  on  the  legs,  is  short  Now,  in  the  speci- 
mens at  present  under  considemtion,  the  very  re%er>e  >'( 
this  is  observable.  The  black  hair  of  the  shoulderN  »^ 
already  observed,  has  a  partial  mixture  of  silvery-white  •>•) 
the  anterior  face,  just  where  tlie  head  has  been  cut  <»t! . 
but  it  is  not  longer  than  the  hair  upon  the  rest  of  tlie  b<»  Is 
and  limbs,  which  is  moreover  five  or  six  inches  in  len'j'u. 
and  in  texture  and  appearance  not  unhke  that  of  the  Trw.* 
labiatus.  The  whole  animal,  in  fact,  resembles  a  sni.i!: 
bear,  and  is  covered  with  the  same  uniform,  long,  black, 
and  glossy  fur  upon  every  part  except  the  tail,  which,  .ii 
the  root  more  particularly,  is  furnished  with  much  shnr:-  r 
hair.  Whether  or  not  this  species,  like  the  polyromm,  h  - 
the  head  of  a  differfent  colour  from  the  body,  is  a  subj-ri 
for  further  observation :  the  white  or  silver}*  hairs  aln^  'v 
mentioned  as  still  remaining  about  the  shoulders  ren«l' .- 
it  extremely  probable  that  it  has,  but  in  no  case  ran  it 
form  the  striking  contrast  in  length,  nor  present  the  Vtnj 
flowing  mane  or  wig-like  appearance  ascribed  to  the  annn  •! 
observed  by  Pennant.  Mr.  Gould,  who  procured  tbc-o 
skins  for  the  Society,  reported  them  as  coming  from  AL.u 
Bay:  we  know  enough  of  the  zoology  of  that  part  of  Atrv  a 
to  render  this  account  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  pr  •la- 
bility is,  either  that  Mr.  Gould  was  misinformed,  or  that  \h 
may  have  mistaken  Dalagoa  Bay  for  Algoa,  which,  fix>m  i  lu 
similarity  of  sound,  might  readily  happen.  If  this  conjr.- 
ture  should  prove  correct,  it  would  fdlow  that  the  Cnh>tu\ 
ursinus  was  the  analogue  of  the  Colobus  polycomos,  on  ^Iw 
opposite  coast,  and  the  conjecture  receives  further  co;  '  - 
tenance  from  the  fact  of  many  other  known  si>ccie>  « f 
mammals  having  such  analogues  in  the  same  loralitio. 

3.  Colobus  Guereza,  Riippell,  with  the  head,  face,  neck. 


A  -        ,,  ,      !_    „  .  .  ,  [Colobus  GorrruLl* 

•  rroni  thetpMimen  in  the  Bri(i<«h  MuBMini.  ^/^here  we  hare  al«a>»  foond  Um  greateti  Ikcilities 
Manunalia  haa  Utety  been  iucrr.iM'ii  ucatly  uuc  third. 
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tlie  most  famous  in  Germany.  Tho  specimens  of  its  ajrclii- 
vecture,  paintings  on  glass,  sculptures,  and  pictures,  which 
still  exist,  attest  the  perfection  which  Its  artists  had 
attained.  Intestine  divisions,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jen's, 
the  puhlic  destruction  of  its  looms,  whicli  compelled  their 
owners  to  emigrate,  and  various  other  causes,  hastened  its 
decline.    It  eeased  to  he  a  free  town  in  1 79'i. 

Cologne  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  is  huilt  in  a 
very  irregular  manner;  the  streets,  many  of  which  still 
retain  their  Roman  names,  are  narrow,  dark  and  crooked, 
and  paved  with  hasalt.  It  contains  twenty-five  churches, 
eight  chapels,  a  synagogue,  and  manv  puhUc  buildinp,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  which,  if  com- 
pleted, would  be  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Europe.  It  was  designed  by  Archbishop  £n- 
gleberg  of  Berg,  and  was  begim  in  1 284  by  Archbishop  Conrad 
of  Hoclistedten,  called  the  Solomon  of  his  age  ;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  in  len^h,  and  180  in  breadth;  the 
roof  rests  on  100  columns,  of  which  the  four  centre  ones 
are  30  feet  in  circumference.  The  only  part  however  wliich 
is  finished  is  the  splendid  choir,  with  its  surrounding 
chapels  and  its  superb  painted  glass  windows.  Of  the  two 
towers,  which  were  intended  to  be  500  feet  in  height, 
one  is  raised  only  half  this  elevation,  and  the  other  not 
more  than  21  feet.  Considerable  progress  is  now  making 
in  completing  various  parts  of  the  cathedral,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Prussian  government.  It  contains  the 
tombs  of  Conrad,  Mary  dc  Medicis,  &c.,  and  abounds  in 
relics  and  curiosities,  especially  the  tomb  of  the  Magi,  which 
is  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  Among 
the  other  interesting  chiurches  are  those  of  St.  Ursula,  cele- 
brated from  the  legend  of  the  martyrdom  of  herself  and 
11,000  virgins,  the  churches  of  St.  Columba,  the  Annun- 
ciation, St.  Gcrcon,  and  St.  Peter,  which  last  contains  a 
chef-d*cBuvre  of  Rubens,  representing  the  martyrdom  of 
that  apostle.  Tlie  other  buildin<Ts  of  note  are  the  antient 
Carthusian  convent,  the  town-hall,  the  hotel  of  Gurjscnut, 
where  the  diet  and  festive  meetings  were  formerly  held, 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  archicpiscopal  palace,  &c.  Between 
^X)iogno  and  Deutz  is  a  bridge  built  in  1 822,  which  rests 
on  3'J  pontoons,  and  is  1 250  pac«s  long. 

Cologne  is  the  centre  of  the  provincial  administration,  the 
residence  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  various  public 
boards.  It  contains  two  gymnasia;  one  Roman  Cathohe, 
which  in  1827  had  484  scholars,  and  the  other  Protestant, 
with  about  290  scholars:  the  latter  has  a  valuable  library  of 
.33,000  volumes,  an  obscrvator}\  and  a  botanical  garden. 
There  is  also  the  library  of  the  town-hall,  of  the  arch- 
bishop, which  contains  10,000  volumes,  a  public  archive, 
with  valuable  documents,  collections  of  Roman  antiquities, 
MSS.,  coins,  uatuml  history,  &c.  Besides  several  elemen- 
tary schools  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  town 
has  a  grammar-school,  a  school  of  trades,  three  of  commerce, 
a  seminary  for  educating  schoolmasters,  an  orphan  asylum, 
hospital,  mad-house,  &c. 

The  population  in  1827  was  57,022,  of  whom  54,000  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  2385  Protestants;  at  pre-ent  it 
exceeds  60,000.  The  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants, 
besides  agriculture  and  tho  cultivation  of  the  vineyards,  aie 
manufactures  especially  of  cotton  yai-ns,  cotton  goods, 
hosiery,  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  tobacco,  brandy  and  spirits, 
Cologne  water,  &c.  Beinjj  the  central  matt  of  the  Rhenish 
trade  between  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Alsace,  and  Swit- 
zerland«  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  shipping, 
and  Cologne  being  a  free  port,  a  considerable  traflic  is 
carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  rape-seed,  rape-seed  oil,  coals.  &c. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  are  several  coal-mines,  and 
abundance  of  a  particularly  fine  sort  of  porcelain-earth 
and  potter's  clay. 

COLOMBIA  is  the  name  which  was  adopted  by  the 
northern  countries  of  South  America  in  1819,  when  New 
Gi-anada  and  Venezuela  united  and  estabhshed  one  central 
government  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment In  1829  Venezuela  renounced  the  union,  and 
constituted  itself  a  separate  republic.  After  the  resignation 
of  Bolivar  in  1830,  it  again  joined  New  Granada;  but  this 
union  lasted  only  a  short  time.  In  November,  1831,  a  new 
separation  took  place,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
that  the  former  province  of  Quito  snould  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate republic  under  the  name  of  Ecuador.  Thus  Colombia 
was  divided  into  the  three  republics  of  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  Ecuador. 

COLON.    The  alimentary  canal  below  the  stomach  is 


divided  into  tho  small  and  great  intestines.  Tlie  furmiT 
consist  of  the  duodenum,  joju  num,  and  ileum ;  the  Xntwr  m( 
the  colon  and  rectum.  Theco/on  commences  a  little  abi.xe 
the  right  groin,  in  tho  right  iliac  fossa  [Ahooiikn],  in  Uac 
form  of  a  dilated  pouch,  which  is  called  the  caput  <»/«,  "T 
mure  commonly  tEs  caecum^  from  its  blind  rounded  extre- 
mity. The  ileum  opens  obliquely  into  the  left  side  of  iht> 
pouch,  its  inner  or  mucous  membrane  projecting  so  a^  i  j 
form  the  iieo-iXBcal  valve,  which,  permitting  the  eQalent^  <  f 
the  small  intestine  to  pass  into  the  colon,  suffices  to  pre\ofit 
their  return,  except  in  peculiar  cases  of  diseased  actmn. 
Near  the  same  part  of  the  caecum  opens  also  a  slender 
contorted  intestine  about  two  inches  long,  likewise  bljn«L 
which  is  called  the  appendix  vermiformis,  firom  its  n-^-tv 
bla  ice  in  the  human  subject  to  a  worm.  The  use  of  thit 
appendage  is  unknown:  in  some  animals,  as  the  sheep,  it 
is  much  larger,  and  is  probably  of  more  importance  than  m 
man.  From  the  right  iliac  region  the  colon  passes  upwards 
along  the  side  to  the  tmder  surfiice  of  the  liver.  Heiicv 
it  turns  to  the  left,  stretching  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
belly  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  >< 
connected  by  the  common  attachment  of  both  organ»  to 
the  omentum,  a  loose  pendulous  membrane,  funned  by  & 
double  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  and  spread  Uke  an  apron  m 
front  of  the  small  intestines.  Having  reached  the  oppoMtc 
side  of  the  abdomen,  the  colon  paskes  downwards  to  the 
left  iliac  fossa;  thence,  taking  two  sudden  turns  to  tlio 
right  and  downwards,  it  descends  into  the  pelvis  orer  thf 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  becomes  continuous  with  tlw 
rectum.  The  double  turn  just  mentioned  is  the  sigm:t.I 
/lejure;  the  transverse  part  is  called  the  arch  of  the  coltjn 
and  the  ascending  and  aescending  or  lateral  parts,  as  thi*} 
lie  immediately  over  the  loins,  are  called  the  right  and  U 'I 
lumbar  portions.  The  central  space  thus  nearly  encirrK*r! 
by  the  colon  is  occupied  by  the  convoluted  heap  of  small 
intestines.  The  length  of  the  whole  canal  is  six  or  yew) 
times  that  of  the  body  in  man,  the  colon  constituting  al>«>«it 
a  fifth  part.  In  graminivorous  animals  its  length  is  pi.>- 
portionably  greater;  in  those  which  feed  exclusively  o> 
flesh  it  is  less. 

The  colon  is  enveloped  in  the  serous  membrane  call  «] 
the  peritoneum,  which  forms  the  extemai  covering  of  aii 
the  abdominal  viscera.  [Abdomen.]  This  outer  tunic  pa's* 
ing  entirely  round  it,  meets  behind,  and  forms  a  dunlicatu'-c 
called  the  mesocolon,  which  attaches  it,  more  loosely  at  tiic 
arch  than  at  the  sides,  to  the  spine  and  loins,  and  server  i» 
a  medium  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels,  and  tb« 
lodgment  of  absorbent  glands.  Between  the  peritun^.^! 
coat  and  the  interior  mucous  lining,  there  is  a  la>fr  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  some  of  which  encircle  the  bowel  in  scatter..  J 
bands,  and  serve  to  dimloish  its  calibre;  others,  more  n.-- 
gularly  arranged  in  three  distinct  longitudinal  bands.  ct>L- 
tract  its  length ;  and  their  combined  actions*  taking  |>la<^« 
successively  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  on  tiu- 
whole  propagated  fiom  above  downwards,  agitate  its  am- 
tents  backwards  and  forwards,  and  urge  them  mtimatv^y 
into  the  rectum. 

Tlie  colon  is  amply  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  ner\'es 
lymphatics,  and  ducts,  which  pour  out  the  mucus  that 
lubricates  the  interior  as  well  as  various  excrementitioiw 
matters  ho  re  separated  from  the  blood  as  being  injurious  or 
useless.  The  canal  is  not  smooth  and  uniform,  like  ihe 
small  intestines,  but  bulges  out  between  the  bands  of  mus- 
cular fibre  into  various  prominences  more  or  less  regular  in 
their  form,  in  which  the  fajces  lodge  for  a  time  and  become 
deprived  of  much  of  their  moisture  as  they  are  rolled  un< 
wards  by  the  peristaltic  action.  Hence  arises  thetr  lobu- 
lated  or  globular  form,  more  observable  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  horse  and  sheep,  than  in  man.  It  l» 
in  the  colon  that  the  faeces  acquire  their  peculiar  odour, 
which  is  not  perceived  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  It  i^ 
in  this  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  that  the  fluid  part  i>t 
the  food  is  chiefly  absorbed,  being  no  longer  needed  u* 
keep  the  nutritive  particles  in  suspension.  ITie  lymphaur 
vessels  of  the  colon  are  consequently  found  distended  wirti 
a  transparent  fluid,  and  not  the  milk-Uke  chyle  absoi  bed 
b^  those  of  the  small  intestines.  [Lactbals,  Lymphatic  >  ^ 
for  fiurther  information  on  the  functions  of  the  ooloo,  th.^ 
reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  those  of  the  alimeiitar> 
canal  in  general,  given  under  the  head  of  DiOKanoN. 

The  colon  is  alone  or  coi^jointly  the  seat  of  manv  dis- 
orders, such  as  cholera,  colic,  constipation,  diairhcKa,  dysen- 
tery, enteritis,  ileus,  introception,  obstruction;  and  is  h^lo 
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by  good  will  or  by  force,  gave  up  to  them  a  portion  of  their 
land.    The  emigration  might  be  voluntary  or  forced ;  it  was 
no  doubt  in  many  cases  the  result  of  civil  contentions  or 
foreign  conquest,  by  which  the  losing  party  were  cither 
driven  away,  or  preferred  seeking  a  new  country  to  remain- 
ing at  home.     The  report  of  some   remote  fertile  coast 
abounding  in  valuable  productions  would  decide  others. 
Lastly,  the  state  itself  having  discovered,  by  means  of  its 
merchants  and  mariners,  some  country  to  which  they  could 
trade  with  advantage,  might  determine  upon  sending  out  a 
party  of  sutlers  and  might  establish  a  factory  there  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  or  exchange.  In  fact  commercial  enterprise 
seems  to  have  led  both  to  maritime  discovery  and  to  coloni- 
zation as  much  as  anyone  single  cause.  Such  seem  to  have 
been  the  causes  of  the  numerous  Phoenician  colonies  which, 
at  a  very  early  date,  were  planted  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Tyre  itself  was  a  colony  of  Sidon,  according 
to  the  'Old  Testament,' which  calls  it  the*  daughter  of 
Sidon.'    Leptis  Magna,  near  the  great  Syrtis,  was  also  a 
colony  of  Sidon,  according  to  Skllust  (Jugurth,  c.  78). 
Hippo,   Hadrumetum,  XJtica,  and  Tunes,  were  Phani- 
cian  colonies,  and  all  of  greater  antiquity  than  Carthage. 
The  Phoenician  colonies  extended  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  as  fiir  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Straita),  and 
along  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain,  as  well  as  on  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Those  on  the  Spanish  coast 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  small  settlements  or  factories  for 
the  purpose  of  trade  between  the  metropolis  or  mother  eoun- 
try  and  the  natives.    Several  of  them,  however,  such  as 
Gades,  by  degrees  took  the  trade  into  their  own  hands  and 
became  independent  of  the  mother  country.    The  founda- 
tion of  Carthage  was  an  instance  of  another  kind.    It  re- 
sulted, according  to  tradition,  from  an  emigration  occa- 
sioned by  the  tyranny  of  a  king  of  Tyre.    There  is  another 
confused  tradition  of  a  Phoenician  or  C&naanite  emigration 
to  Mauritania,  occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
Joshua,  and  mentioned  by  Procopius  and  Suidas,  as  well  as 
by  some  Jewish  commentators  [Berbkrs].  The  Phsnicians 
very  early  settled  in  the  fertile  island  of  Cyprus,  which  lay 
opposite  their  own  coast.     Of  their  settlements  in  the 
islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea  we  have  only  traditions  referring 
to  times  previous  to  the  war  of  Troy,  and  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  and  after  him  by  Thucydides,  who  says  that  the 
PhoBnieians  and  the  Carians  inhabited  most  of  the  islands, 
and  carried  on  piracy,  until  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  drove  them 
away,  and  planted  new  colonies.    Herodotus  says  they  had 
once  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Thasus,  where  they 
worked  the  gold  mines.    They  also  had  a  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Cythera  (Cerigo),  which  lay  conveniently  for 
their  trade  with  the  Peloponnesus.  Thucydides  (vi.  2,  &c.) 
ahu  mentions  that  the  PhoBnicians  formed  establishments 
on  the  promontories  and  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  from  which  they  traded  with  the  native  SicuU ;  but 
that  when  the  Greeks  came  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in 
that  island,  tlie  Phoenicians  abandoned  several  of  their 
nosts  and  concentrated  themselves  at  Motya,  Soloeis  and 
Panormus,  now  Palermo  (which  last  probably  had  then 
another  name),  near  the  district  ooeumed  by  the  Klymior 
Phrygian  colonists  (who  had  emigratea  firom  Asia  after  the 
fall  of  Ti'oy,  and  had  huilt  Entellaand  Egesta),  trusting  to  the 
friendnhip  of  the  latter  and  also  to  their  proximity  by  sea 
to  thoir  countrymen  of  Carthnc^e.    These  three  Phoenician 
sottluments  however  merged  afterwards  into  Carthaginian 
dependencies.    The  Phoenicians  appear  also  to  have  occu- 
pied Melita  or  Malta,  and  the  Lipari  islands,  one  of  which 
retained  the  name  of  Phonicusa.      Of  the  Phoenician 
settlements  in   the  south  part  of  Sardinia  we   have  the 
report  of   Diodorus  (v.)  and  a  fragment  of  Cicero    pro 
Scduro,  published  by  Mai.    The  Phoenicians  and  Libyans 
ore  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  settlers  in  Sardinia,  and 
to  have  founded  Caralis  (CagUari)  and  Sulci.    A  Phosni 
cian  inscription  was  found  in  a  vineyard  at  Cape  Pula,  be- 
lon!»ing  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  and  was  ex- 
plained by  De  Rossi,  Effemeridi  Letterarie  ai  Roma^  1774. 
But  the  undoubted  field  of  Phoenician  colonisation  was  the 
north  coast  of  Africa.    There  the  Phoenician  settlements 
geom  to  have  been  independent,  both  of  the  mother  country 
and  of  I'uch  other.    We  have  the  instance  of  Utica  and 
Tunos,  which  continued  separate  communities  even  after 
Cart]  J  age  had  attained  its  great  power;  Carthage  only  ex- 
ercising the  hegemony  or  supremacy.    This  seems  to  have 
boon  the  case  among  the  original  Phoenician  towns  ;  Sidon, 
Tyre,  Aradus,  &c.,  each  a  distinct  common  wealtht  fonning 
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a  sort  of  federation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  tl.r 
principal  city,  at  first  Sidon,  and  afterwards  l^re.  A 
feeling  of  mutual  regard  seems  to  have  prevaibni  to  the 
last  between  the  various  Phoenician  towns  and  oolnnioi^ 
including  Carthage,  as  members  of  one  common  fomily. 

The  colonies  established  afterwards  by  the  Carthaginian^ 
in  the  interior  aa  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Spain,  were  upon  a  different  plan  ft-om  those  of  the  Pbami* 
cians :  they  were  made  through  conquest  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  country  in  subjection,  like  those  of  tbi* 
Romans  [(Jarthaob],  with  the  remarkable  exception  ff 
the  emigration  colonies  taken  by  Hanno  to  the  west  cu»r\ 
of  Africa. 

The  earlier  Greek  colomes  appear  to  have  owed  the.r 
origin  to  the  same  causes,  and  to  have  been  founded  u{v  r. 
the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  Phoenicians.  Thucydides  f  I  i 
says,  that  'after  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  subsequent  r<>n 
quest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  Greece  being  f- 
stored  to  tranquillity,  began  to  send  out  colonies,    llie 
Athenians,  whose  country  was  overflowing  with  people  fn>iii 
other  parts  of  Greece,  who  had  flocked  thither  for  security, 
began  to  send  out  colonies  into  Ionia  and  to  many  of  th«» 
islands ;  tfie  Peloponnesians  sent  theirs  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
some  parts  of  Greece.    But  all  these  colonies  were  sent 
after  the  Trojan  war.'    Th^  Dorians  firom  Megaris,  Arp  «s 
CJorinth,  and  other  places,  colonized  some  of  the  lar«r  i 
islands,  part  of  Creta,  Rhodes,  Corcyra,  as  well  as  ^cnti  i. 
Cos,  &c.    They  founded  tlie  Hexapblis  on  the  south-^  ^-^x 
coast  of  Oria,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  district  took  from  thrni 
the  name  of  Doris.     A  colony  of  Lacedsemoniana  founded 
Cyrene.    The  Megarians  founded  Chalredon,  Bynmtiuni. 
Seljnnbria,  Herailea,  and  other  places  on  Uie  eoasts  c^f 
the  Euxine.     Sicily  also  was  chiefly  ooloniced  by  Doriann. 
Syracuse  was  aConnthian  colony,  which  afterwards  founded 
AcrsB,  Camarina,  &c. ;   Grela  was  a  colony  of  Rhodian* 
and  Cretans,  and  Agrigentum  was  a  colony  from  Gela. 
The  Megarians  founded  Selinus.    The  Chaleidiana  budt 
Naxus,  which  was  the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicih. 
and    afterwards    took   Leontini    and   Catana    from    the 
Siculi.    For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  nomerous 
Dorian  colonies  see  K.  O.  Muller*8  Hutory  (fth§  Doric  Race. 
The  lonians  from  Attica,  another  great  branch  of  the 
Hellenic  stock,  after  the  death  of  Codrua,  the  last  king  of 
Athena,  emigrated  to  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
took  its  name  ttom  them  [IoniaI  and  established  there 
twelve  cities  or  communities,  which  quicklv  rose  to  a  hiiih 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  formed  a  kind  of  federal  unioo 
A^ut  eigntv  years  before,  the  i^olians  and  Achsans,  two 
nearly  allied  races,  being  driven  away  ft'om  Peloponnesii« 
by  the  Dorians,  had  emitted  to  the  coast  of  Aaia  Minor, 
where  they  formed  colonies  from  Cyricus  on  the  Propontis 
as  fkr  southwards  as  the  Hermus.    Phocsa  was  the  mo^x 
northern  of  the  Ionian  towns  on  the  borders  of  iBolia.  The 
iEolians  also  colonized  the  islands  of  Lesboa,  Tenedos,  aiid 
others  in  that  part  of  the  ^gean.    These  emigrations 
were  posterior  to  the  time  of  Homer,  who  mentions  other 
people  as  occupying  that  coast.    The  Athenians  at  a  later 
date  colonized  Euboea,  where  they  founded  Chalcis  aiwl 
Eretria,  and  they  also  sent  colonies  to  Naxos,  to  the  islands 
of  Ceos,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  and  other  islands  of  the  iVgein. 
Many  of  these  colonies  having  thriven  and  increased,  be- 
came colonizers  in  their  turn.    The  enterprising  marine  r^ 
of  Phoctra  formed  various  colonies,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  Massilia  on  the  south  coast  of  Gaul.    The  ChrU- 
cidians  of  Euboea  founded  Cumse,  on  the  west  coast  ^.f 
Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.    Pirates  from  Cuni-«> 
founded  Zancle,  but  a  fresh  colony  of  Samians  and  othi-r 
lonians  escaping  from  the  Penian  invasion,  in  the  time  nf 
the  first  Danus,  took  Zancle,  and  were  aftennnuds  in  thnr 
turn  dis|*os8essed   hy  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  tih.* 
called  the  town  Messene  (now  Mes<sina),  from  the  name  i^f 
his  original  country  in  the  Peloponnesus.    The  ^olia«^« 
founded  Dicsearchia,  afterwards  Puteoli,  and  they  with  the 
Cum  roans    are    believed    to    have    founded    Parthcnope 
(Naples).    Ionian  oolonista  settled  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Tne  Greek  colonies  on  the  east  coast  of  ItaJv,  aettin< 
aside  the  confused  traditions  of 'Arcadian  immignition^. 
Pelasgian,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  b<3bre  the 
Trojan  war,  consisted  chiefly  of  Dorians  and  Achseans  from 
the  Peloponnesus.     Croton,  Sybaris,  and  Pandosia  wt-rr 
colonies  of  the  latter.    Tarentum  was  a  colony  of  Lacede- 
monians, and  Locri  Epizephyrii  of  the  Locnana.     Grri  k 
ooloniea  were  settled  both  oa  tfie  novth  and  «Mi  tidea  u* 
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m  the  spnng  fleason,  and  to  consecrate  to  the  jgodg  a  num- 
ber of  young  men»  who  were  to  quit  their  native  land,  and 
froceod  under  the  auspices  of  Heaven  to  seek  a  new  country, 
n  this  manner  the  Piceni  and  the  Samnites  are  said  to 
have  been  colonies  of  the  Sabini.  The  Samnites  in  their 
turn  sent  out  other  colonies,  and  the  Lucanians  were  one 
of  these.  The  Samnites  as  well  as  the  Sabini  were  en- 
tirely given  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

Rome,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  republic,  adopted  the 
system  of  sending  out  colonies  to  the  conquered  countries. 
But  the  Roman  colonies  were  different  from  those  of  most 
other  people,  inasmuch  as  they  remained  strictly  subject 
to  the  mother  country,  whose  authoritv  thev  were  the 
means  of  enforcing  upon  the  conquerea  nations.  They 
were,  in  fact,  like  so  many  garrisons  or  outposts  of  Rome. 
Servius  (Mn.  i.  12)  gives  the  following  definitions  of  a 
colony,  taken  from  much  older  authorities: — *  A  colony  is 
a  society  of  men  led  in  one  body  to  a  fixed  place,  furnished 
with  dwellings  given  to  them  under  certain  conditions  and 
regulations.'  A^in,  *  Colonia  is  so  called  a  colendo ;  it 
consists  of  a  portion  of  citizens  or  confederates  sent  out  to 
form  a  community  elsewhere  by  a  decree  of  their  state,  or 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  people  from  whom  they  are 
departed.  Those  who  leave  without  such  a  consent,  but  in 
conseouence  of  civil  dissensions,  are  not  colonies,*  The  no- 
tion of  a  Roman  colony  seems  to  be  this:  the  colonists  oc- 
cupied a  city  already  existing ;  and  this,  with  perhaps  one 
exception  or  two,  was  the  general  character  of  the  Roman 
colonies  in  Italy  Proper.  When  the  Romans  afterwards 
extended  their  conquests  into  countries  where  there  were 
no  regular  towns,  or  where  the  population  being  fierce  and 
hostile,  the  Roman  settlers  must  be  ever  on  their  guarj 
against  them,  they  built  new  towns  in  some  favourable 
position.  Surh  was  the  case  in  several  parts  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, Dacia,  &c.  But  the  Roman  colonies  in  Italy  con- 
sisted of  Roman  citizens,  who  were  sent  as  settlers  to  forti- 
fied towns  taken  in  war,  with  land  assigned  to  them  at  the 
rate  of  two  jugcra  of  arable  land  or  plantation  for  each 
man,  besides  the  right  of  pasture  on  the  public  or  common 
land.  The  old  inhabitants  were  not  ejected,  or  dispossessed 
of  a\J  their  property ;  the  general  rule  was,  that  one-third 
of  the  territory  of  the  town  was  confiscated  and  distributed 
among  the  colonists,  and  the  rest  was  left  to  the  former 
owners,  probably  subject  to  some  charges  in  the  shape  of 
taxes,  or  services.  The  colonists  constituted  the  populus 
of^  the  place ;  they  alone  enioyed  oolitical  rights  apa  ma- 
naged all  pubUc  offices,  the  oTd  inhahitants  being  considered 
as  the  plebs.  The  ownership  of  the  publicum  or  public 
property,  including  the  pasture  land,  was  probably  also 
vested  m  the  new  settlers.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that 
for  some  generations  at  least,  no  great  sympathy  existed 
between  the  old  and  the  new  inhabitants,  and  hence  we 
frequently  hear  of  revolts  of  the  colonies,  which  means, 
not  of  the  colonists  against  the  mother  city,  but  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  who  rose  upon  and  expelled  the  colonists. 
But  these  events  generally  ended  by  a  second  conquest  of 
the  place  by  Roman  troops,  when  the  old  inhabitants  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  or,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  lost  at  least  another  third  of  their 
property.  In  later  times,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome, 
new  colonies  were  sent  by  the  prevailing  party  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  former  ones ;  and  the  older  colonists  were 
then  dispossessed  of  their  property  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
just  as  they  had  disi)ossessed  the  original  inhabitants. 
Hence  the  sapng,  *  Veteres  migrate  coloni.'  Sometimes 
colonies,  especially  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome,  having 
dwindled  away,  or  being  in  danger  from  the  neighbouring 
populations,  asked  for  a  reinforcement,  when  a  fresh  colony 
was  sent,  to  whom  the  old  colonists  gave  up  one-third  of 
their  property.  Each  of  the  older  colonies,  it  is  observed 
by  Gellius  (xvi.  13),  was  a  Rome  in  miniature;  it  had  its 
senators  called  Decuriones,  its  Duumviri,  iKdiles,  Censores, 
Sacerdotes,  Augurs,  &c. 

A  distinction  must  here  be  made  between  the  Roman 
colonies  and  the  Latin  colonies.  The  former  had  all  or 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  although  Si- 
gonius  and  some  others  pretend  that  they  bad  not  the  jus 
Buffragii ;  and  yet,  in  various  passages  of  Li\7  and  others, 
colonists  are  styled  cives  ami  Roiufp  censi.  The  Latin 
colonies  had  not  the  ius  Quintium.  but  only  the  jus  Latii. 
All  those,  however,  who  filled  magistrates'  offices  in  Latin 
colonies  became  Roman  citizens.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Tibur,  PrsDneste,  &c.    The  towns  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  as 


a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  obtained  the  rank  of 
Latin  colonies  Mnthout  any  colonists  being  sent  to  tbeni. 

There  were  also  mfiitaiy  colonies,  which  constated  of  «r>l* 
diers,  to  whom  land  was  given  instead  of  pay  and  provisions, 
as  a  resting-place  after  their  campaigiii*.  Sulla  ar|>edr% 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  these,  smd  Ca»ar  anA  Ats- 
giistus  added  greatly  to  their  number.  These  coToniet»  if  re 
distinguished  by  ha\ing  military  ensigns  on  their  coin's 
while  the  Colonia) TogatsD,  or  citizen  coloniea,  have  a  plough 
on  theirs.  (Heinec.  Antiqu.  Roman.  Syntagma.)  Thecfin-* 
of  some  colonies  have  both  marks,  wnich  means  that  th4» 
original  colony  consisted  of  citizens,  after  which  a  wroiM 
was  sent,  composed  of  military.  In  Tacitus  {Anna!,  i.)  the 
veterans  complain  that,  after'their  long  ger\  ice,  they  ^^prr 
rewarded  only  with  uncultivated  lands,  situated  \j\  tli»r 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemies  of  the  empire. 

The  system  of  colonics  adopted  by  Rome  had  *  ilonM*- 
political  object ;  to  secure  the  conquered  countries,  and  i#» 
satisf)'  in  part  the  claims  of  its  own  poorer  citizcn«^  a'.*i 
to  get  rid  of  turbulent  characters.  The  importance  of  tI  f 
Roman  colonies  to  the  empire  is  well  expressed  by  Cic»*'^». 
who  calls  them  *  propugnacula  imperii  et  specula?  fo|  ti!t 
Romani.*  Such  they  doubtless  were,  and  at  the  same  tip'*- 
they  were  the  germ  of  the  ci\ilization  of  Northern  ^^A 
Western  Europe.  A  nation  of  ci^^li2ed  conquerors,  vili  •♦ 
ever  evils  it  may  inflict  to  gratif^'  its  own  cupidity,  conf.T^ 
on  the  conquered  people  unintentionally  still  greater  l>rn»^ 
fits.  By  their  colonies  in  Spain,  Gaul,  on  the  bank«  of  xhv 
Rhine,  and  in  Britain,  the  Romans  established  their  I:  n- 
guage  and  their  system  of  administration.  The  imprint  nf 
their  empire  is  indelibly  fixed  on  the  existing  nation^  '.t 
Europe. 

The  difference  between  Colonia  and  Muntcipiinn  is  tl.-»t 
the  latter  was  a  town  of  which  the  inhabitant*,  hcjpi: 
friendly  to  Rome,  were  left  in  undisturbed  posseffnon  « 1 
their  property  and  their  local  laws  and  political  rigliis.  ar.«i 
obtained  moreover  the  Roman  citizenship,  either  with  nr 
without  the  right  of  suff'rage ;  for  there  were  sereral  dt: 
scriptions  of  Municipia.  [MrNiciPiina.]  The  colonion,  .uj 
the  contrary,  were  all  governed  according  to  the  Roman  low*. 
The  Municipia  were  foreign  limbs  engrafted  on  theRom'in 
stock,  while  the  colonieswerebranchesof  that  stock  tran^ 
ported  to  a  foreign  soil. 

Under  the  later  Roman  Emperors,  the  difference  b«^ 
tween  Colonia  and  Municipia  became  obhterated,  and  :tt; 
were  governed  alike  according  to  the  Roman  law,  ni.d  u 
uniform  system  of  administration.  Augustus  ga%'ethenLltt 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italy.  Antoninns  Camca  a 
bestowed  it  upon  all  freemen,  subjecta  of  the  empire,  t  !■  •  >r 
the  Roman  colonies  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.;  Manufius  d^  d 
vitaie  Romana ;  Sigonius  de  Ant.  Jure  Ital. ;  Hetncccn  *s 
Syntagma,  ^.) 

The  northern  tribes  who  overthrew  the  western  ewf  <i^- 
did  not  found  colonies  ;  they  overran  or  conquered  nHiol*-  j»r»  - 
vinces,  and  established  new  states  and  kingdoms.  P'- 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Saracen  conquests  in  As'a  ap«* 
Africa.  But,  af^er  a  lapse  of  Fcveral  centuries,  when  Kiin'r. 
had  cesumed  amore  settled  form,  the  system  of  ookmirat  ..t 
was  renved  by  three  maritime  Ittflian  republics,  l*i-* 
Genoa,  and  Venire.  Tlieir  first  settlements  on  the  coa<«t^  i- 
the  Levant  and  Egypt  were  mercantile  fkctories;  which  Wn- 
insecurity  of  the'  country  soon  induced  them  to  eon\<'r. 
into  forts  with  garrisons,  in  short  into  real  colonica.  IN. 
Genoese  established  colonies  at  Famagoata  in  Crprus^  :t 
Pera  and  Galata,  opposite  to  Constantinople,  at  Cafia  in  t!<  • 
Crimea,  founded  in  I '266 ;  they  also  acquired  poascssion  ol  j 
considerable  extent  of  coast  in  that  peninsula,  foimin^  :. 
district  subject  to  Genoa  under  the  name  of  Gajar.- 
Another  tract,  on  the  coast  of  Little  Tartary,  called  C«».'  • 
was  also  subject  to  the  Genoese,  who  had  then  the  eolon\  •  ' 
Cembalo.  In  the  Palus  Msaotis  they  had  the  colony  of  l. . 
Tana,  now  Azof.  On  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  tbf  ^ 
possessed  Samastro  or  Amastri;  they  had  also  «  fact^'-v 
with  fhinchises  and  their  own  magistrates  at  TrebisoiML  ^- 
well  as  at  Sebastopolis.  These  colonies  wen  gomncd  i  % 
consuls  sent  firom  Genoa,  and  the  order  andjustiee  of  ii:<<. 
administration  have  been  much  extolled.  In  the  arcluM^ 
of  St.  George,  at  Genoa,  there  is  a  valuable  unpubluht  : 
MS.  containing  the  whole  colonial  legialatioii  or  the  lt*c 
noese  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Pisans,  having  taken  Sardinia  ftom  the  Moon^  »e£  t 
colonies  to  Caghari  and  othar  phNea.  Their  aettlettents  \r 
the  Le^*ant  were  mere  commercial  fi^torMa. 
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emigrant  torfarin  such  a  political  commuuity  a«  thev  choose  ? 
This  subject  is  properly  discuftsed  under  the  head  of  Emi- 
gration. 

An  account  of  the  great  modern  colonies  is  given  under 
the  respective  heads,  such  as  Barbadoes,  Brazils,  Ca- 
nada, Capb  op  Good  Hope,  Jamaica,  &c. 

The  colonies  of  England  consist  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica, the  British  West  India  Islands,  with  the  Bahamas  and 
Bermudas,  and  British  Guiana  in  S.  America ;  Sierra  Leone, 
Cape  Coast,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa ;  the  islands 
of  Si.  Helena,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Pulo  Penang,  Sincapore, 
and  Malacca ;  various  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Au- 
stralia, and  Tasmania,  or  Van  Dioraen's  Land.  The  vast  no*- 
sessions  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India  cannot  be  called 
colonies,  though  thev  are  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  by 
whicli  name  also  Gibraltar  and  Malta  must  be  designated 

France  has  the  French  West  India  Islands,  and  French 
Guiana  in  America ;  Senegal,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa ;  the 
island  of  Bourbon ;  and  Pondicher)',  in  the  East  Indies. 

Spain  has  lost  her  vast  dominions  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  but  has  retained  the  fine  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico :  she  has  also  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Portugal  has  lost  the  Brazils,  but  has  still  numerous  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  South  and  East  Africa,  at  Angola, 
Benguela,  Loango,  and  on  the  Mozambique ;  but  these  settle* 
meiits  are  the  roost  degenerated  of  all  European  colonies. 
In  India  the  Portuguese  retain  Goa,  and  they  have  a 
factory  at  Macao,  and  a  settlement  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Timor. 

The  Dutch  have  the  islands  of  Cura9ao  and  8t.  Eustas, 
and  Surinam  in  Guiana.  In  Asia  they  have  the  great  colony 
of  Batavia  with  its  dependencies,  various  settlements  on  the 
coasts  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  islands. 

The  Danes  are  possessed  of  the  islands  of  St.  Cruz  and 
St.  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies ;  Christianburg,  near  Accra, 
on  the  Guinea  coast ;  and  Tranquebar  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Swedes  have  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the 
West  Indies. 

A  society  of  North  American  pliilanthropists  has  founded 
since  1821,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  cast  of  Cape  Mesurado,  a 
colony  of  emancipated  negroes,  who  have  been  transfened 
thither  ^m  the  United  States.  The  colony  is  called  Li- 
beria, and  has  two  small  towns,  Monrovia  and  Caldwell. 

On  the  subject  of  modern  colonies,  Raynal,  Hietoirs  dea 
Etablissemeru  des  Europeens  dan*  les  deux  Indet,  may  be 
useful,  though  it  is  often  exaggerated  and  turgid ;  but  the 
best  authorities  are  the  original  accounts  of  the  various  dis- 
coverers and  founders  of  the  colonies,  such  as  have  been 
published  by  Navarrete  for  the  Spanish,  Bairos  for  the 
Portuguese,  &o. 

The  English  Coloines  have,  aa  a  general  rule,  local  le* 
gislatures,  elected  bythe  people,  and  a  governor  and  council 
named  by  the  king.  The  loreign  commerce  of  these  colonies 
is  regulated  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  mother 
country,  and  put  on  such  a  footing  as  generally  to  allow 
the  products  ol'  the  colonies  admission  into  British  ports  on 
more  favourable  terms  than  those  of  other  countries.  To 
the  amount  of  this  protecting  duty,  the  colonies  then  have 
the  advantage  of  a  monopoly  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
coimtry.  The  old  stnot  colonial  system,  of  excluding 
foreign  countries  from  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  colonies,  had  the  double  object  in  view  of  securing  all 
the  supposed  advantages  of  the  exchange  of  British  for  colo- 
nial products,  and  giving  employment  to  the  British  mer* 
chant  navy.  The  rigour  of  this  system  however,  has  gra- 
dually relaxed,  and  given  way  to  clearer  views  of  self- 
interest.  Still  the  colonial  system,  as  maintained  by 
Great  Britain,  presents  in  many  instances  examples  of 
foreign  possessions  which  are  expensive  to  the  country 
without  any  apparent  corresponding  advantages;  and  also 
of  foreii^  possessions,  the  trade  with  which  is  still  encum- 
bered with  regulations  either  unfavourable  to  the  producers 
of  the  mother  country,  or  favoured  by  discriminating  duties 
which  are  an  unfair  tax  on  the  domestic  consumer.  The 
expenditure  in  some  of  the  colonies  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration and  protection  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
colonial  revenues  to  meet,  and  the  deficiency  must  of  course 
be  supplied  by  the  parent  state.  The  immense  patronage 
which  colonial  po&sessions  put  at  the  disposal  oi  the  go- 
vernment is  naturally  one  reason  why  colonies  are  looked 
upon  a<i  profitable  things  by  those  who  participate  in  the 
ailvantugcs  of  posts  and  places  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  only  contribute  to  these  eipenses  may 


fiot  unreasonably  -ask  for  semd  proof  of  solid  advanta^ 
to  the  nation  in  return  for  this  annual  outlay*  Setting' 
aside  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  colonies,  it  is  asked,  in  many  cases,  what  advaQta,;« 
does  the  rest  of  the  nation  receive  r  So  fur  aa  colonies  out 
be  desirable  posts  for  protecting  British  commerce  and  shi^ 
ping,  the  advantage  ox  maintaining  them  may  be  fully  c<)u.- 
valent  to  the  expense.  But  in  every  particular  instance  the 
question  as  to  the  value  of  a  modem  colour  to  the  notht-r 
country  (omitting,  as  before  mentioned,  the  value  of  tL« 
patronage  to  those  who  confer  placea  in  the  colonies  aiul 
the  value  of  the  places  to  those  wno  receive  them)  is  siu|>i) 
this ;— what  advantage  is  this  said  colony  to  the  producu\  v 
classes  of  the  country  and  to  those  who  consume  the  pr.^ 
ducts  of  the  colony  ?  a  question  not  always  easy  to  answi  r ; 
but  this  is  the  question,  the  solution  of  which  must  decide 
whether  a  colony  ought  to  be  maintained  or  not,  if  we  lo<ik 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country.  If  we  look  Ut 
the  interests  of  the  colony,  it  mav  be  in  many  and  certainly 
is  in  some  cases,  the  interest  or  the  colony  to  remain  a»  it 
now  is,  under  the  protection  and  sovereign  authority  of  the 
mother  countrv.  JBut  again  the  question  recurs,  what  i»  tJiO 
advantage  to  the  mother  country  ?  If  some  advantage  cao- 
not  be  shown,  the  maintenance  of  a  useless  colony  is  a  pure 
act  of  national  benevolence  towards  the  colony  and  to  tnii«e 
few  of  the  mother  country  who  have  places  in  it.  If  our  pn  - 
sent  relation  with  a  colony  such  as  Jamaica  or  Canada  entaUs 
any  expense  on  the  mother  country,  we  may  ask  whether  all 
the  commercial  advantages  that  result  firom  thia  relatiao 
would  not  be  equally  secured,  if  only  the  free  conunercial  re- 
lation existed  and  that  of  administration  were  to  cease.  In 
support  of  this  view,  it  is  shown  that  the  oommeroe  of  Great 
Bntain  with  the  United  States,  now  free  and  independent, 
has  increased  most  wonderftilly  since  the  separation,  and 
probably  more  rapidly  than  it  would  have  increased  und«T 
the  colonial  system.  This  being  the  case,  a  similar  increafo 
might  be  anticipated  in  the  trade  with  all  thoee  for^i^n 
possessions  whose  trade  is  really  of  any  importance.  Thii 
argument,  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  reply,  is  met  bj  saving 
that  if  we  give  up  thoee  colonies  that  cause  expenutuiv  t.u 
the  part  of  the  mother  country,  some  of  them  at  lee^t 
would  be  a  prize  for  other  nations,  who  would  exclude  ui 
from  the  commerce  of  those  former  colonies,  or  allow  it  onl) 
on  unfavourable  terms ;  or  that  these  colonies  would  throve 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  same 
result  would  follow.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  no  other 
nation  is  in  a  condition  to  take  on  itself  the  management 
of  expensive  colonies ;  that  nationsi  like  individuals,  will, 
if  let  alone,  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and  f<\\ 
where  they  can  sell  dearest ;  and  that  if  we  snould  be  bbi.t 
out  from  the  commerce  of  any  of  our  present  colonies, 
there  are  equally  good  or  better  markets  from  which  v«> 
are  now  in  part  or  altogether  excluded  owing  to  those  vwy 
regulations,  which  only  exist  because  we  luive  ooloaies  xo 
maintain. 

The  colonial  administration  of  the  British  ooloniea  is  an 
important  department  of  the  general  administration.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  the  principal  colonial  secretary,  who  ia  one  of  the 
three  secretaries  of  stale,  ai^isted  by  two  under  seeretarie^. 

COLOQUI'NTIDA.    [Cucumis] 

COLORA'DO,  a  river  of  Mexico,  falls  into  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  somewhat  south  of  3i' 
N.  lati  To  jud^e  from  its  appearance  at  its  mouth,  we  ahould 
not  suppose  this  river  to  have  a  course  of  230  leagues  or  about 
640  English  miles,  which  Humboldt  assigns  to  it ;  Ibr  it  has 
often  not  more  than  six  feet  of  water,  and  its  breadth  at  hiv 
water  is  hardly  more  than  200  yards.  Two  low  islands  at 
its  mouth  are  called,  by  Hardy,  Montagu  and  Crore.  hi 
banks  here  are  low,  but  the  western  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  eastern.  About  SO  miles  from  its  mouth,  Uanlr 
found  only  two  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  Sixty  milni 
from  its  mouth  in  a  straight  line,  the  Colorado  is  joined  b; 
the  Rio  Gila,  a  river  which  runs  east  and  west  for  abo\( 
300  miles,  and  has  its  source  in  the  Sierra  MogoUon,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  about  34^  'J  ' 
N.  lat.  and  108°  W.  long.  The  place  where  both  nr^-s 
unite  has  been  visited  by  Dr.  Coulter,  who  states  that  ih: 
country  between  the  rivers,  as  well  as  on  both  sides  of  tht".-, 
is  a  sandy  desert,  without  potable  water,  and  subject  to  t  \- 
cessivc  heat:   the  thermometer   in  one  instance  roee  t 

l4o^ 

The  remainder  of  the  course  of  the  Rio  Coleradi*  is  en 
tirely  unknown,  the  country  haying  only  been  viarted  b: 
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C^LUMBAOUUM,  a  place  of  eepultuM  used  for  the 
ashes  of  the  Romans  after  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
had  been  introduced  among  them.  The  word  columbarium 
signifies  a  dovecote;  and  its  application  to  the  Roman 
places  of  interment  has  arisen  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  small  arched  holes  which  contain  the  sepulch  al  urns 
and  the  recesses  formed  for  the  dores  in  a  dovecote. 

Liis  application  of  the  word  columbarium  is  proved  by 
antient  inscriptions,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  term  is 
used  in  this  sense  by  any  extant  Latin  writer. 

In  the  Villa  Doria  Pamfili  at  Rome  was  discovered,  some 
years  since,  a  very  extensive  columbarium,  or  rather  an  as- 
semblage of  columbaria,  which  are  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying plan.    It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  a  triple 

[Plan  of  Columbaria,  HUcoverad  a  frw  yeara  since  ia  the  gardMia  of  llie 
VUla  Doria  Pamlli  at  Ron*.] 
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Colambarlam  B,  to 
a  larger  leale. 


[SedioB  ofColvmbaiiam  B.] 

entrance,  formed  bjr  two  columns.  The  columbaria,  which 
are  on  a  verv  diminutive  scale,  are  placed  without  any 
regularity.  One  building,  A,  superior  in  workmanship  to  the 
others,  aopears  to  have  been  a  small  temple  in  antis,  built 
with  red  bricks,  set  with  very  delicatejoints,  and  rubbed  on 
the  surfaces.  The  chambers,  B,  B,  B,  &c.,  were  superior 
columbaria,  with  large  niches,  which  contained  double  oil® 
or  va>cs  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  with  small  tablets  let 
into  the  wall  below  each  niche.  The  small  structures  at 
C,  C,  which  most  resemble  the  dovecotes,  arc  supposed  to 
have  been  the  sepulchres  of  the  slaves.  They  are  built 
with  reticulated  work,  and  are  filled  with  rows  of  pigeon- 
holes, which  contain  ollse :  they  have  no  inscnptions. 
The  brickwork  ef  these  columbaria  is  of  several  dates,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  diversity  of  construction.  The 
chambers  B  6 ,  B  ^,  have  stone  doorways,  in  the  Egyptian 
style.  The  interior  of  these  little  structures,  and  the 
temple,  have  been  stuccoed  and  ornamented  with  reliefs, 
and  painted.  The  small  room  V,  in  the  British  Museum 
(Townley  MarblesX  represents  a  columbarium  on  a  large 
scale  :  the  niches  are  represented  with  sculptured  and 
plain  tablets.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Columbarium,  in  the  Villa  Doria  Pamflli,  are  numerous  in- 
ns, tablets,  and  monumental  urns,  which  belonged 


to  these  Mpulcbres,  but  having  been  removvd  ftmn  tiM 
OII0,  they  lose  part  of  their  interest.  There  are  several 
columbaria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  among  which 
that  of  the  &mily  Pompeia  is  remarkable  ibr  its  taUeti, 
urns,  &c  some  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bntych- 
fidie  Mithodique,  Archiiecture,  A  sepulchral  diamber 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1746  near  the  gate  of  San  Se- 
bastian at  Rome.  (See  plates  to  Moseses  *  Clasdeal  Orna- 
ments, Vases.  Candelabra,'  &c.) 

COLUMBIA,  DISTRICT  OF,  Ues  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac,  and  is  bounded  bv  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the 
north-east,  north-west,  ana  south-east,  and  by  the  State  of 
Virginia  on  the  west  and  south-west.  It  forms  a  s^iiare  of 
100  smiare  miles.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  south 
side  or  the  Potomac  was  ceded  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  that  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  river,  by 
the  State  of  Marjland,  to  the  United  States,  July  16,  i:?0. 
when  it  had  been  determined  to  establish  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Wa&h- 
ington  became  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1S4JU. 
The  Potomac  traverses  the  district  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion, and  receives  within  it  a  small  stream  called  the  Eastern 
Branch.  By  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Pototxiac 
a  spacious  harbour  is  formed,  with  sufficient  water  fir  the 
largest  vessels.  The  tides  of  the  Atlantic  ascend  as  ftx  l; 
Georgetown  in  the  district. 

The  surface  of  the  district  is  diversified  by  slight  elc>^ 
tions :  the  soil  is  rather  light  and  poor.  Th6  iwree  towns 
which  it  contains  are  Alexandria  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  river,  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
and  Georgetown.  The  Virginia  part,  which  contain*  aK»ut 
thirty-six  square  miles,  fbrms  the  county  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  Maryland  part  forms  the  county  of  Washin^oo. 
This  district  is  immediately  and  exclusively  subject  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  By  Act  of  Congress, 
February  27, 1 801 ,  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  Dieval 
in  the  parts  which  were  respectively  ceded  by  these  Stat  eiw 
Alexandria,  Washington,  and  Georgetown,  are  under 
the  immediate  government  of  their  several  corporation!, 
which  however,  as  already  stated,  are  subject  To  the  con 
trol  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  irhabitants 
of  this  district  are  not  represented  in  Congress.  The  obj«K:t 
in  forming  this  district  was  to  secure  the  functionaries  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  local  inrisdiction  of  any 
single  state,  and  all  collision  with  its  authorities. 

In  1820,  the  population  of  the  district  was  22,615  whites 
4048  free  coloured,  6376  slaves,  total  33,099:  in  1830, 
the  numbers  were  whites,  27,635;  five  coloured,  6150: 
slaves,  6119;  total,  39,904.  The  shippmg  of  the  district 
is  about  17,500  tons.  The  capital,  Washington,  is  in 
39<>  53'  30"  N.  lat.,  and  about  76**  55'  30''  W.  long,  from 
Greenwich. 
COLUMBIA.  [Carolina,  South] 
COLUMBIA  RIVER,  is  the  hirgest  of  the  American 
rivers  which  ftdl  into  the  Pacific  running  probably  ?tu 
miles  more  than  the  Rio  Colorado,  whose  course  is  cstt- 
mated  by  Humboldt  at  about  640  miles.  Its  nnmertnn 
upper  branches  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  41* 
and  54°  N.  lat.,  and  are  at  their  source  about  650  miles 
from  the  Pacific,  in  a  straight  line.  The  princi^l  branch 
rises  in  a  lake,  near  50°  N.  lat^  and  runs  first  m  a  north- 
north-western  direction  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Brown  (near  5^ 
N.  lat.)  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  south,  and  continues  in  that 
direction  through  more  than  three  deerees  of  latitude,  till  it 
meets  another  of  its  great  branches,  tne  river  Clarke,  which 
also  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  45°  N.  hit,  and 
traverses  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  a  north- 
western direction.  At  the  point  of  junction  the  Columbia 
turns  to  the  west,  but  by  oegrees  declines  again  to  the 
south,  so  that  at  its  junction  with  the  river  Lewis  or  Saptin 
it  has  a  complete  southern  course.  The  river  Lewis  nacA 
also  in  the  Kockv  Mountains,  near  42°  N.  lat,  and  runs 
first  to  the  west,  then  to  the  north,  and  towards  its  fnouth 
again  to  the  west.  Tliough  its  course  is  long,  H  is  much 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  Columbia  at  their  junction, 
the  width  of  the  latter  being  960  yards,  while  tliat  of  the 
Lewis  is  only  575  yards.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Clarke 
River  and  the  Lewis  occur  the  greatest  impediments  to 
navigation.  Not  fiir  below  the  mouth  of  the  Clarke  River 
are  the  Kettle  Falls,  21  feet  high;  and  above  that  of  the 
Lewis  are  other  cataracts,  where  the  descent  in  1200  \tird« 
is  37  feet  8  inches,  and  where  the  rapids  extend  fttMn  Uuee 
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vol.  uv«  Dr  410)  siUmately  arranged  hf  sfstematic  writon ' 
'among  tne  perching  and  gcUIhiaeeous  orders,  and  not  un* 
frequently  grouped  as  a  separate  order  between  the  two,  at 
,ouoe  indicates  where  the  point  of  junction  exists  between 
them.  These  birds,  although  wc  have  the  high  authoiity 
of  LinniDus  for  uniting  them  with  tliat  division  of  our 
perchers  which  forms  his  Paaseres,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  ar- 
ranging, conformably  to  the  opinion  of  M.M.  Cuvier  and 
Bliger,  as  a  subdivision  of  the  iaUinaceoua  birds, 

*  In  thoso  particulars,  where  tney  respectively  assiune  the 
character  of  each  order,  their  affinity  with  the  latter  is  con- 
siderably stronger  than  that  which  approximates  them  to 
the  former.  Their  food  and  habits,  their  internal  economy, 
and  the  formation  of  their  bills,  identify  them  with  the 
Rasores ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  which 
bring  them  near  the  InsessoreSt  their  divided  toes  and  com* 
•  paratively  short  l^gs,  are  weakened  by  the  resemblanee 
wliich  thoso  members  bear  to  the  same  parts  of  the  conti- 
guous order  in  their  general  structure,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  bluntness  of  the  nails,  so  strongly  indicative  of 
tho  rasorial  habits  of  the  Gallinaceous  tribes,  and  so  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  sharpne3s  of  tlie  nails  in  the  Lin- 
nsoan  Passeres.  They  are  much  more  nearly  tdlied  to  these 
latter  tribes  by  their  habits  of  perclung  ana  building  their 
nests  in  trees  or  rocks,  by  the  absence  of  the  spiur  on  the 
legs  of  the  male,  and  by  the  inferior  number  of  their  tail- 
feathers.* 

In  a  note  to  that  part  of  the  text  which  alludes  to  the 
rasorial  habits  of  the  Gallinaceous  birds,  the  author  cites 
the  habits  of  Columba  Nicobarica,  Columba  canmculata, 
and  Columba  passerina,  Mr.  Vigors  accordingly  places  the 
ColumbicUe  in  the  aberrant  group  of  his  Basores.  *  I  have 
already  observed,  when  speaking  of  the  affinities,'  says  that 
jornithologist  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  '  which  connect  the 
orders  of  birds  together,  that  the  Columbido)  form  the  passage 
from  the  Insessores  to  the  Rasores  by  their  habits  of  perch- 
ing and  their  powers  of  tUgbt.  The  hind-toe  is  articulated, 
as  in  the  Perchers,  and  their  tarsi  are  shorter,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  earlier  croups,  than  those  of  the  Gallinaceous 
Birds  in  general.  The  nrst  group  wliich  we  meet  in  this 
extensive  feimily  is  the  genus  Vinago  of  M.  Cuvier,  the  bills 
of  which,  stronger  and  more  solid  than  they  are  usually 
found  to  be  among  the  pigeons,  unite  them  to  Penelope  and 
Crax,  which  form  the  opposite  extreme  of  the  present  order, 
as  well  as  to  Musophaga  and  Corythaix,  which  approach, 
.as  we  have  seen,  tne  whole  of  the  groups  before  us,  and 
connect  them  with  the  Perchers.  From  this  genus  Vinago, 
which  seems  confined  to  the  southern  divisions  of  the  Old 
World,  we  may  observe  a  series  of  groups  leading  gradually 
to  the  true  Columba,  of  which  genus  the  European  species 
Columba  (Bnas,  Linn.,  may  be  considered  to  form  the  type. 
Hence  we  are  led  by  several  intervening  specieB  to  the  Co^ 
lumbi'Gallines  of  M.  Le  Vaillant,  which,  still  retaining  the 
soft  and  llexible  bill  of  Columba,  approach  the  typical  Gkil- 
linaceous  birds  in  their  more  ele^^ted  tarsi,  and  in  their 
habits  of  living  in  company  and  seeking  their  nourishment 
chiefly  on  the  ground.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  some 
forms,  C  Nicobarica,  linn.,  and  C,  carunaUata,  Temm., 
for  instance,  which  po»se»  the  feathered  appendages,  to- 
gether with  the  naked  face  and  caruncles  of  the  Linnsan 
Gallina;  and  another  group,  the  Lophyrus  of  M.  Vieillot, 
which  exhibits  the  size  and  general  form  of  the  same  birds, 
as  well  as  the  singular  plumes  which  frequently  decorate 
their  head.  This  last-mentioned  genus,  formed  of  the 
crowned  pigeon  of  India,  possessing  the  strongly-formed  leg 
and  foot  of  Meleagris,  Linn.,  but  without  the  spurs,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  retains  the  bill  of  Columba,  may  be  ob- 
ser>'cd  to  open  the  passage  immediately  from  the  present  to 
the  succeeding  ftmiily*  (the  PhasianldsB).  Read  3rd  De- 
cember, 1823. 

In  1 625  Mr.  Swainson  wrote  as  follows  upon  this  inte- 
resting family:— 'The  extensive  genus  of  Columba,  like 
that  or  Falco,  has  been  pronounced  indivisible  by  an  emi- 
nent ornithologist  of  the  present  day ;  who,  from  having 
made  these  birds  his  peculiar  study,  is  in  one  sense  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  The  prin- 
ciple he  has  laid  down,  and  on  which  this  opinion  conse- 
quently is  founded,  is,  that  whenever  intermefliate  species 
are  discovered  which  serve  to  unite  two  neighbouring  ge- 
nera, such  genera  should  invariably  be  united.'  After 
stating  that  this  theory  has  been  refuted  in  the  pages  of  the 
,  Zoological  Journal,'  Mr.  Swainson  thus' continues:  'It  is 
a  .mitted  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  form  and  of 


M<momy  among  the  Columbidee,  which  point  ont  natun^ 
divisions.    Some  of  these  have  been  used  for  the  conntrur 
tion  of  genera,  by  MM.  le  Vaillant^  Vieillot,  and  Cuvk-r. 
and  of  flections  by  M.  Temminek;  but  the  inunenac  num- 
ber of  species  already  known,  and  the  great  influx  of  m  v 
ones,  renders  it  essential  that  many  others  should  be  furouM. 
As  we  labour  under  a  comparative  ignorance  of  the  naiuni! 
economy  of  the  vast  number  of  tropical  speeiea  rcteot.; 
described,  any  attempt  to  throw  the  Columoidse  into  their 
natural  arrangement  must  be  very  imperfect.    The  ba«i>  •  i 
such  a  work  must  rest  on  their  natural  habits,  th«ir  fot^l 
and  their  geographic  distribution.    Yet,  as  we  see  in  othtf 
natural  femiltes  that  a  peculiarity  of  economy  is  almost  in- 
variably accompanied  by  some  corresponding  modifies t.* 
of  structure,  wo  shall  receive  considerable  8««i»taiicv  ti 
accurately  examining  such  variations.    We  may  note  t)  «- 
forms,  without  being  acquainted  with  their  reference  to  \\.v 
peculiar  habits  of  the  group ;  and  altliough  otir  inference  lu 
some  cases  may  be  erroneous,  in  others  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  the  truth.    The  passenger-pigeons,  for  instance,  have 
their  first  quill-feather  as  long  as  any  of  the  others — a  sure 
indication  of  that  rapid  and  long-continued  power  of  Ai^iit 
they  are  known  to  possess.    The  Columbi-GaUines  of  Id. 
Le  Vaillant  are  described  as  having  naked  and  somewhdi 
lengthen^  tarsi ;  a  structure  well  adapted  to  those  ambu- 
lating habits  which  bring  some  of  them  dose  to  the  Pha- 
sianicue.  Vigors,  and  others  to  the  CracitUe,  Vigors.  Another 
group,  the  Colombars  of  M.  le  Vaillant  {Vinago,  Cuv., 
TYSron,  Vieill.),  have  a  strone  hard  bill ;  and  their  sh«>rt 
clasping  tani  covered  with  feathers  lead  us  to  conclude  they 
seldom  perch  upon  the  ground ;  in  fact,  MM.  le  Vaillant 
and  Cuvier  both  assert  that  these  birds  are  onlv  found  lu 
the  tropical  forests  of  the  Old  World.   Apparently  conflood 
to  the  same  regions,  we  sec  another  group,  whercm  the  bill 
|»artakes  of  that  weak  structure  observed  in  the  generality 
of  pigeons,  while  the  tarsi  arc  thickly  clothed  with  feathenw 
similar  to  the  group  last  mentioned.    These  seem  to  be  the 
principal  divisions  among  the  Columbidce,    Mmor  di^tiiuv 
tions  may  be  founded  on  the  relative  strength  and  struct  uiv 
of  the  quill  feathers,  which  in  some  are  veiy  peculiar*  sn<l 
as  being  connected  with  the  powers  of  locomotion,  dcMrr^  *- 
our  attention.    Some  writers  nave*  attached  more  imuurt* 
anco  to  the  form  of  the  tail,  and  have  therefore  dindea  the 
Columbidce  into  two  great  divisions,  separating  such  2'pe4*K> 
as  have  this  organ  rounded  or  lengthened  from  thuM*  \\\ 
which  the  tail  is  short  and  even.    This  plan,  houcwr  it 
may  help  to  discover  a  sj.ecies,  is  obviously  artificial,  a:.'i 
totally  inadequate  to  give  us  any  ideas  on  natural  pruuj- 
The  tail  in  fact  is  but  an  accessory  help  to  the  wingK  an<l 
therefore  deserves  an  inferior  consideration,  although  its 
form  mav  be  usefully  employed    in    sectional  divLsioua 
Among  tne  characters  which  may  perhaps  guide  us  iu  d  ^* 
tinguishing  inferior  groups  or  at  least  sections,  ma)    Ik; 
noticed  the  naked  orbits  so  consnicuous  in  seveiml  exotic 
species.    Tlie  ground  doves  of  the  New  Woi Id  show  a  p«H  u* 
liar  character  in  having  the  sides  of  their  tarsi  margtncfl  b) 
a  row  of  minute  feathers,  which  often  conceal  the  knrc». 
Their  first  quill  feather  is  also  very  broad,  and  almo<4  4> 
long  as  any  of  the  others;  if  these  characters  hold  ito^mI  m 
more  instances  than  those  I  have  quoted,  we  shall  Ih?  ju^ 
tified  in  using  them  in  a  generic  sense,  by  separating  iht  <>4f 
bu-ds  firom  the  Columbi-gallines  of  M.  le  Vaillant.      All.,  i 
to  the  ground  doves  in  manners,  but  greatly  distingui^i  <  i 
from  them  in  the  structure  of  their  feet,  is  the  bfx>n7^  - 
winged  nigeon  of  Australasia  (Co/umAarA<i/cop/#rit,  LatU.). 
In  this  tne  front  scales  of  the  tarsi  (unlike  any  other  spiH*.t , 
I  have  yet  seen)  are  formed  of  two  series,  while  those  uf  the 
sides  are  reticulated  and  very  minute ;  the  hind  toe  (or  hal- 
lux) is  also  remarkably  short,  and  clearly  evini^cs  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  more  perfect  Gallinacere,^    Mr.  S>fta4U- 
son  then  defines  his  genns  Ptilinojus*.    In  \S17  the  ^;.In« 
author  characterized  the  genera  Peristera,  Ch^rmef^Ha-^,  oiiU 
EctopistesX;  and  in  the  Fauna  Boreali- Americana^  un«!»  - 
Columba  Ectopisies  migratoria,  he  has  the  following  uoic : 
'As  ornithologists  do  not  appear  to  bo  aware  of  the  gr^.i: 
difference  which  exists  in  the  groups  of  this  family  m  tl.* 
relative  structure  of  their  feet,  we  shall  heie  draw  \\w^ 
attention  to  the  principal  groups.    In  the  cven-tailed  WirmI 
pigeons  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Old  WorM, 
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diurk  central  band.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  yellowish- 
iRFhite,  barred  with  ^reen.  The  legs  and  toes  are  red,  the 
claws  pale  grey,  strong,  sharp,  and  semicircular.*  (Selby, 
and  see  Temminck.) 

Locality. — ^The  continent  of  India,  Java,  and  other  adja- 
cent islands. 

Habits, — Arboreal.  Mr.  Selby,  in  the  interesting  work 
above  c^uoted,  gives  the  following  note  which  accompanied 
the  skms  of  Vina^o  militans,  and  Vinago  aromaiica. 
'Green  Pigeon.— This  beautiful  bird  has  brilliant  red  eyes. 
Its  feet  are  something  like  the  parrot's,  and  it  climbs  in 
the  same  way  as  that  bird.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find ;  for 
although  a  flock  is  marked  into  a  tree,  yet  its  colour  is  so 
similar  to  the  leaf  of  the  banyan  (on  the  small  red  fiff  of 
which  it  feeds),  that  if  a  bird  does  not  move  you  may  look 
lor  many  minutes  before  you  can  see  one,  although  there 
may  be  fifty  in  the  tree.* 

Ptilinopus  (Swainson.) 

Wings  moderate,  first  quill  contracted  towards  the  apex, 
third  and  fourth  longest.    Bill  slender.    Tarsi  feathered. 

Mr.  Swainson  says  that  in  proposing  the  characters  of 
this  genus,  he  wishes  them  to  be  considered  more  as  indi- 
cating a  group,  by  which  the  genus  TrSron,  Viell.,  (Finago, 
Cuv.),  may  be  united  to  the  naked-legged  nigeons,  than  as 
being  so  rigidly  framed  as  to  exclude  all  other  species 
which  do  not  strictly  present  the  same  structure,  *  It  is 
nuite  evident,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson, '  firom  consulting 
the  excellent  figures  of  MM.  le  Yaillant  and  Temmincl^ 
that  there  are  a  number  of  pigeons  found  both  in  India  and 
Australasia,  which  have  the  fi^thered  tarsi  of  TWron,  ac- 
companied by  the  slender  bill  of  the  other  Columbida^  and 
thereby  clearly  indicate  an  intervening  group :  yet  among 
these  birds  there  is  a  material  difference  in  the  construction 
of  their  quill  feathers.  In,  the  Columba  magnijica^  for  in- 
stance, the  first  quill  is  equal  in  breadth  to  any  of  the 
others,  and  thus  assimilates,  probably,  to  that  structure 
which  belongs  to  TrSron  (I  say  probably,  because  I  have 
not,  at  this  moment,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact 
Mr.  Vigors  is  in  possession  of  several  specimens  of  this 
group,  which  he  assmres  me  have  no  peculiarity  in  the  shape 
of  the  first  ^uill  feather),  while  in  the  bird  we  are  about  to 
describe,  this  quill  is  suddenly  narrowed,  and  resembles  the 
blade  of  an  obtuse  pen-knife.  This  singular  formation,  how- 
ever, I  have  detected  in  several  of  the  naked-legeed  pigeons, 
such  as  the  Col.  striata,  Lath.,  and  the  Cot.  numeralu  of 
Temminck,  two  birds  from  Australasia  in  the  Linnoean  So- 
ciety's collection ;  and  likewise  in  two  other  species  firom 
Brazil  now  before  me.  This  character,  therefore,  will  not 
be  peculiar  to  Ptilinopus;  but  when  coupled  with  the  fea- 
thered tarsi  and  slender  bill,  may  indicate  a  group  to  which 
the  Col.  Monacha  of  Temminck,  and  the  Colombe  porphyre, 
most  probably  belong.  The  Columba  magnifica  may  thus 
form  the  type  of  a  subordinate  section,  more  closely  ap- 
proaching to  TrSron;  while  the  narrow  quill-feather  of 
Ptilinopus  may  serve  to  conduct  us  to  the  naked-legged 
pigeons*.  In  the  first  volume  of  'The  Natural  History 
and  Classification  of  Birds  t,'  the  same  author  says,  'Some- 
times one  half  or  more  of  some  of  the  quills  are  (is)  of  the 
usual  breadth,  while  their  terminating  end  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted and  obtuselv  nointed:  this  formation  is  seen  in 
some  few  species  of  the  exotic  pigeons  belonging  to  the 
genus  Peristera  and  Ptilinopus.  It  cannot,  however,  as 
some  have  imagined,  be  taken  as  a  subgeneric  character, 
because  perhaps  the  next  species  in  the  series  has  it  not ; 
and  it  is  probablv  only  a  sexual  distinction.'  (p.  96.)  Mr. 
Selby,  in  'The  Naturalist's  Library  t"  feels  inclined  to  still 
further  subdivide  the  group,  restricting  the  genuine  title  of 
Ptilinopus  to  that  group  of  smaller  pigeons  in  which  the 
first  quill  feather  becomes  suddenly  narrowed  or  attenuated 
towards  the  tip,  and  the  tarsi  are  feathered  almost  to  the 
division  of  the  toes. 

Habits  and  Fbod.—Geographical  distribution  of  the  re- 
stricted genus.— The  Moluccas,  the  Celebes,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  (Selby.)  Habits  retired;  in  forest  solitudes. 
Food,  fruits  and  berries. 

Description  of  the  restricted  genus. — ^Bill  comparatively 
slender,  the  base  slightly  depressed,  and  the  soft  covering 
of  the  nostrils  not  much  arched  or  swollen ;  the  tip,  though 
hard,  is  little  inflated,  with  a  gentle  curvature;  the  fore- 
head is  rather  low  and  depressed ;  the  legs  are  short  but 
strong ;  the  tarsi  clothed  with  feathers  nearly  to  the  di\i- 
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sionofthetoes;  the  feet  are  caleulafed  for  grasping,  and 
are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Vinago,  the  sides  of  t he  iac% 
being  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  the  lateiml  membrafu*. 
and  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner  one ;  the  wtagt  are 
strong  and  of  mo£rate  length,  the  first  quill  feather  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  second,  and  suddenly  nsnowH 
towards  the  tip,  a  peculiarity  also  possessed  br  iexrrti 
pigeons  belonging  to  other  distinct  groups,  and  by  whi<^) 
means  the  connexion  is  thus  kept  up  between  thetn.  TW 
third  and  fourth  quills  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  and 
are  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  tail  is  of  proportionate 
length,  and  generally  square  at  the  end.  Predominatiiii; 
colour  like  that  of  Vinago,  green,  varied  in  parta  with  yel- 
low and  orange,  and  in  some,  beautiAillv  endrded  with 
masses  of  purplish  red  and  vivid  blue.  (Selby.) 

Example. — Ptilinopm  cyano^rens,  Columba  cy/titort- 
rens  of  Lesson,  who  described  it  in  the  •  Voyage  de  la  C>- 
quille.'  The  bird  is  tearmeAManasope  in  the  Papuan  tongue, 
and  inhabits,  says  Lesson,  the  profound  and  stfll  \innn 
forests  (encore  vierges)  of  New  Guinea.  It  was  in  t^r 
neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of  Dor^ry  that  we  procured 
the  greatest  number  of  individuals.  Their  low  eooing  was 
heara  frequently  from  the  large  trees,  and  every  thing  m 
dicated  that  they  were  common. 

Deicnpft'on.— Total  length  from  the  end  of  the  bill  i> 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  eight  inches  six  lines  (French i* 
bill  delicate  and  black ;  iris  of  a  red  brown ;  tarsi  short, 
and  nearlv  entirely  feathered;  toes  with  a  menibronous 
border,  ana  of  a  lively  orange  colour ;  head,  rump,  upi .  * 
part  of  the  body,  wings  and  tail,  of  an  agreeable  grass-grein . 
a  large  patch  (calotte)  of  a  beautiful  indigo  blue  covers  thr 
occiput;  elongated  blue  spots  occupy  the  centre  of  the  hiih- 
alar  feathers,  which  are  bordered  with  a  straight  yellow  \uk  ■ 
the  internal  and  hidden  part  of  the  same  feathers  is  brown ; 
the  quills  are  entirely  brown,  and  bordered  at  the  external 
edge  with  a  line  of  canary  yellow ;  the  tail  is  square  an<l 
rectilinear ;  the  feathers  which  compose  it  are  fourteen  ki 
number,  brown,  their  extremities  white  below,  and  of  i 
green  similar  to  that  of  the  back  above,  passing  into  black 
in  the  middle,  and  each  terminating  within  with  a  whitt 
spot ;  the  two  exterior  ones  are  brown,  bordered  with  yeno\r 
externally,  as  are  the  two  or  three  next ;  the  shaft  is  bruwn , 
the  throat  to  half-way  down  the  neck  is  ash-grey :  iho 
breast  is  greyish-green ;  the  belly  and  the  flanks  are  at  fir^t 
green  mingled  with  some  yellow  borderings,  and  then  corner 
a  large  patch  of  yellowish-white  extending  on  each  side  m 
as  to  ft)rm  a  kind  of  girdle;  the  feathers  of  the  thighs  arc 
green ;  those  of  the  vent,  white  and  pale  yellow ;  the  lower 
tail  coverts  are  yellow  mingled  with  green.  M.  Ijofs^n 
mentions  another  individual  rather  smaller,  with  some  d  f- 
ferences  of  plumage,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  either 
a  female  or  a  young  one.  Mr.  Selby  remarks  upon  tie 
fact  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  form  of  the  first  quiil 
feather  in  this  description,  and  regrets  it»  but  entert:ii(:» 
little  or  no  doubt  of  its  presence  in  nearly  a  similar  form  t> 
that  assumed  by  the  rest  of  this  group,  of  which  Ptilinc^  tu 
purpuratus  is  the  type.    Locality,  New  Guinea. 
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Ourpopban  (Selby)* 

'Ib  tkuygtonii^'  lays  Mr.  Selby,  *  which  is  pomposed  of 
birds  of  a  muoh  larger  size  than  the  preceding,  the  wings, 
though  possessing  the  same  relative  proportions,  have  no 
wmiqpfaatii^n,  or  sudden  narrowing  of  the  tip  of  the  first 
muXL  Their  tarsi  also  are  not  so  thickly  or  entirely  fea- 
thered ;  and  their  nostrils  are  placed  nearer  to  the  base  of 
the  biU.  Iq  some  species,  green,  yellow,  and  purple  are 
tho  prevailing  colours ;  in  others,  a  rich  bronzed  or  me- 
taUio  colour  comooses  the  upper  plumaee,  exhibiting  shades 
of  dsep  ffreen  ana  purple,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it 
is  vieweoL  while  in  those  which  lead  the  way  to 'the  typical 
pigaonsv  the  tints  become  less  vivid^  and  more  uniform  in 
their  distnhution.  Their  bill  is  considerably  depressed  at 
the  base,  the  membrane  in  which  the  nostnls  are  placed 
but  httle  prominent  or  swollen,  the  tip  compressed  and  mo- 
derately arched,  the  tomia  slightly  sinuated.  The  fore- 
head is  low,  and  the  feathers  advance  considerably  upon 
the  soft  portion  of  the  bilL  In  many  of  them  a  caruncle, 
or  gristly  knob,  varying  in  size  and  shape  according  to  the 
species^  grows  upon  the  basal  part  of  the  upper  mandible 
Gluing  the  season  of  propagation.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
ooounou  to  both  sexes,  as  Uie  female  is  described  vrith  it  in 
Duperrey's  •  Voyage.'  After  this  epoch  it  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, and  its  situation  scarcely  to  be  observed  upon  the 
surfiice  of  the  bill,  llie  feet  are  powerful,  and  formed  for 
grasping^  the  soles  being  flat  and  greatly  extended.  As  in 
the  other  members  of  this  group,  the  hmd  toe  is  fully  de- 
veloped and  long,  and  the  exterior  longer  than  the  inner 
toe.  They  inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  the  Moluccas,  Ce- 
lebes, Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Isles.  Their  food  consists 
of  fhiits  and  berries.  That  of  the  precious  nutmeg,  or 
rather  its  soft  covering,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  mace, 
at  certain  seasons  affords  a  favourable  repast  to  some  spe- 
cies, and  upon  this  luxurious  diet  they  become  so  loaded 
with  Ikt  as  firequently,  when  shot,  to  burst  asunder  when 
ikoy  fall  to  the  §proundL  And  here  we  may  remark  on  the 
remarkable  provision  Nature  has  made  for  the  propagation 
as  well  as  the  dissemination  of  this  valuable  spice,  fbr  the 
nutmeg  itself  which  is  generally  swallowed  with  the  whole 
of  its  pulpy  covering,  passes  unmjured  through  the  diges- 
tive organs  of  the  bird,  and  is  thus  dispersed  throughout 
the  group  of  the  Moluccas  and  other  islands  of  the  east. 
Indeed,  from  repeated  experiments,  it  appears  that  an  arti- 
ficial preparation  analogous  to  that  which  it  undergoes  in 
its  passage  through  the  bird,  is  necessary  to  ensure  the 
growth  and  fertility  of  the  nut;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  that  a  lixjivium 
of  lime,  in  which  the  nuts  were  steeped  for  a  certain  time, 
ws^  found  to  have  the  wished-fbr.  effect,  and  to  induce  the 
germinating  tendency.  The  fruit  of  the  Banyan  (Fictu 
religionu  (religiosaX  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Hindoos,  is 
also  a  favourite  repast  of  all  the  pigeons  of  this  group,  as 
well  as  o  the  stronger-billed  Fina^o* 

Example.'—Carpqphaga  oeeanica^  Columba  oceanica. 
Lesson.  This  species,  aocordine  to  Lesson,  is  the  Mouiouesse, 
or  mouleux,  of  the  natives  of  Oualah,  and  though  it  ap- 
proaches the  Nutmeg  Pigeon;  Columba  (Carpophttga) 
cenea  very  nearly,  it  differs  Kom  it  in  size,  being  one  third 
less,  and  in  the  distribution  of  some  of  its  colours.  '  The 
Nutmeg  Pigeon  lives  more  particularly  in  the  eastern  Mo- 
luccas, and  especially  at  New  Guinea  and  Waijg[iou,  while 
the  Oceanic  Fruit-lPigeon  is  abundant  in  the  little  isle  of 
Oualan,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
lines, and  seems  to  exist  in  the  Pelew  islands,  where  Wil- 
son mentions  it  under  the  name  of  eyep*  Le&son  further 
observes,  that  it  mav.be  possibly  spread  over  the  Philip- 
pines, and  at  Maginaahao. 

Deicriptifm.— Total  len^,  fourteen  inches  (French),  in- 
cluding the  tail,  which  measures  five;  the  bill,  an  inch 
long,  IS  black,  strong,  and  surmounted  at  its  base  by  a 
rounded  and  very  black  caruncle ;  the'  feet  are  very  strong 
and  of  a  bright  orange  colour;  the  tarsi  are  feathered 
nearly  down  to  the  toes,  which  have  a  well-developed  bor- 
der ;  the  wiiups  are  pointed,  and  only  one  inch  shorter  than 
the  tail,  which  is  ahnost  rectilinear.  The  feathers  of  the 
Ibrehead,  cheeks  and  throat,  are  whitish  mix^  with  grey; 
the  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  deep  slaty  grey ; 
the  back,  rump,  wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail  feathers,  are 
of  a  uniform  metallic  ffreen^  passing  into  brown  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  great  feathers ;  the  breast  and  upper  part  of 
the  belly  are  grey,  with  a  tint  of  rust  colour ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  the  vent,  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  tail- 


ooverts^  are  a  deep  ferruginous  red;  the  tail-feathers  on 
the  under  side  are  a  bright  reddish  green  (vert  rougcfitre 
dair.)    (Lesson). 

M.  Lesson  thinks  that  this,  very  probably,  is  the  species 
mentioned  by  •  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Forster  (and  not 
Captain  Forster,  as  the  reading  is,  twice,  in  M,  Temminck's 
work,  tom.  i.  p.  89,  8vo),  who  observed  in  the  Isle  of  Tanna, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  (Cook's  *  Second  Voyage,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 79,  4toX  a  NutmegPigeon  of  the  same  species  as  that 
which  occurred  at  the  Friendly  Islands.* 

The  caruncle  shown  in  the  cut  is  dissipated  after  the 
breeding  season,  leaving  nothing  but  a  slight  cutaneous 
wrinkle.  M.  Lesson  says  that  the  bird  feeds  on  a  berry 
which  is  very  abundant  in  the  small  Isle  of  Oualan,  and 
that  it  is  not  disturbed  by  the  natives. 


[Carpophaga  oocaniea.] 

M.  Selby  gives  as  a  form  apparently  belonging  to  this 
division  of  the  Cdumbitke,  the  following  species :  Columba 
Phasianella  (Temm.),  the  structure  of  the  bill  being,  as  he 
observes,  intermediate  between  that  of  Vinago  and  Co- 
lumba^ and  the  feet  formed  upon  the  same  plan  as  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Ptilinopirue. 

Description.^'LeTigf.h  firom  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches, 
the  tail  being  seven,  and  rather  more.  Wings  short,  reach- 
ing, when  closed,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  root 
of  the  tail,  rounded,  and  with  the  third  quill  longest ;  the 
first  and  fourth  being  equal  to  each  other.  Bill,  measuring 
firom  the  forehead  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long; 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  moderately  arched,  and  with 
a  notch ;  that  of  the  lower  angulated  and  strong.  Throat, 
yellowish  white.  Head,  sides,  and  front  of  the  neck,  and 
whole  of  the  under  pluma^,  orange-brown.  Hinder  part 
of  neck  changeable  rich  violet-purple,  with  brilliant  gold 
reflections.  Back,  wing-coverts,  and  the  rest  of  the  upper 
plumage,  deep  reddish-brown,  shot  with  bronze  in  some 
lights.  Tail  graduated  or  cuneiform,  the  two  middle  fea- 
thers brown,  tne  lateral  marked  obliquely  with  a  black  bar. 
Feet  and  naked  part  of  lqB;s  reddish  brown.  Sole  of  the 
hind  and  inner  toes  much  expanded. 

Young  differing  firom  the  adult  in  having  the  neck  dirty 
reddish  brown,  with  narrow  bars  of  black ;  belly  of  a  pale 
reddish-grey,  minutely  and  darkly  speckled ;  back  inclining 
to  hair-brown ;  and  smaller  wing>^K>verts  deeply  edged  with 
orange-brown. 

M.  Temminck  first  described  the  species  in  the  '  Lin- 
nean  Transactions,*  from  an  Australian  specimen.  It  has 
since  been  observed  in  most  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
Islands,  Java,  &c 

Columba  Phanandla  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods.  Its 
food  is  said  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  pimento  and  of  other 
aromatic  berries,  swallowed  entire.  The  flesh  is  dark,  but 
its  flavour  is  stated  to  be  excellent. 

Mr.  Selby  makes  the  ^roup  to  contain  Columba  Ma- 
croura,  Auct^  Col,  nuc/udis,  Wagler,  and  Col,  Reinwardttt^ 
Temm.  •  Of  its  precise  situation,*  says  Mr.  Selby,  *  in  the 
circle  of  the  Columbid^e,  we  speak  with  some  degree  of 
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CColamlw  Phasumella.] 
doubt,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  instituting  so  strict 
an  analysis  of  the  species  as  the  subject  requires ;  but  we 
beUeve  it  will  be  found  to  enter  among  the  PHlinopirue  or 
arboreal  pigeons,  as  the  feet  and  tarsi  of  its  memoers  are 
similar  in  form  to  thpse  of  that  di\*ision,  the  latter  being 
very  short  and  partly  plumed  below  the  joint,  the  former 
with  the  exterior  toe  longer  than  the  inner,  and  the  hinder 
toe  fully  developed ;  the  sole  of  the  foot,  by  the  extension 
of  the  membrane,  is  broad  and  expansive,  and  the  claws 
are  arched  and  strong,  all  of  which  are  characters  evidently 
showing  these  members  to  be  expressly  adapted  for  perch- 
ing and  prehension,  and  not  for  gressorial  movements. 
The  bill  also  in  one  species  iCoL  Reinwardtii)  approaches 
in  point  of  strength  near  to  that  of  Vinago,  and  m  all  of 
them  the  tip  of  both  mandibles  is  liard  and  firm,  the  upper 
one  with  a  visible  emargination  and  moderately  arched. 
l*heir  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  also  nearly  allied  to  the 
other  arboreal  species,  being  the  constant  mhabitants  of 
the  woods  and  subsisting  upon  the  fruits  and  berries  of 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  M.  Temminck,  in  his  description 
of  this  species,  says  that  it  possesses  a  structure  and  form 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  Columba  migratoria  of  North 
America.  To  this  we  cannot  subscribe,  seeing  that  its  es- 
sential characters,  as  above  described,  are  different,  and 
that  the  only  point  of  resemblance  consists  in  the  length  of 
the  tail.  Indeed,  so  far  removed  do  we  think  it  from  the 
American  group,  that  we  cannot  consider  it  as  its  analogue 
in  the  Asiatic  regions  where  it  resides.* 
GoLUMBA.  Auet. 
Most  ornithologists  are  agreed  that  the  suVfiunily  Colum- 
hina  contains  the  type  of  the  fbrm  of  the  Cohtmbidm,  and 
that  we  are  to  look  among  the  species  of  our  own  country 
for  that  type.  The  ring  pigeon,  Cushat  or  Queest  {Co- 
lumba Paiumbwt),  the  wood  pigeon  (Columba  (Ena»\  nikd. 
the  rock  pigeon  or  biset  {Columba  livia),  are  considered  to 
be  the  forms  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  structure  and 
habits  of  the  family  are  most  perfectly  developed,  and  of 
these  Columba  Palumbw  is  generally  taken  aa  the  typical 
point  of  compariftun.  The  ColumbincB  are  distinguished 
by  a  bill  of  moderate  strength,  with  a  hard  tip,  bulging  and 
somewhat  arched.  The  nostrils  are  partly  clothed  by  a  soft 
membrane,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  more  or  less  de- 
nuded of  feathers.  The  feet  may  be  called  both  gressorial 
and  inseasohal ;  for  they  are  so  organiised,  that  the  action  of 
walking  or  perching  may  be  performed  at  pleasure,  for  the 
back  toe  is  moderately  lon^',  and  the  claws  are  so  fbrmed 
and  placed  as  not  to  interfere  with  teiTestrial  progression, 
'^H\^  they  are  at  the  same  time  calculated  for  tiboreal  pre- 


hension. In  the  typts  tb«  «xt«ior  wtA  interior  toes  are  *--{ 
equal  length.  The  wings  are  frilly  deyelopod  and  sovisMrhat 
pointed ;  tlie  second  and  third  quills  are  the  loBgesl.  The 
tail  is  generally  square,  and  moderat^y  long. 

*  In  those  speoas,*  says  Mr.  Selby  in  tne  work  abo%e 
quoted,  'which  are  the  media  of  eonn«Kion  with  other 
groups,  the  aboye  cbaraeters  become  partially  modified,  ■§ 
we  sM  exemplified  in  the  species  nearest  allii^d  to  the  Ptt- 
UmpifkDf  or  arboreal  pigeons,  their  feet  losing  the  true 
character  of  that  of  the  ooinmon  pigeon,  and  assuming  more 
of  the  grasping  form  than  that  fitted  for  progress  upon  the 
ground.' 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  orv  eyery 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

'  The  prevaiUng  colour  of  the  pigeons  is  blnish-grm}-.  of 
various  intensities  and  shades,  frequently  embellished  udod 
the  neck  with  fathers  having  a  metalUe  lustre  and  peculiar 
form,  and  which  exhibit  various  tints  of  colour  aceording  to 
the  light  in  which  they  are  viewed.  They  are  naturally 
birds  of  a  wild  and  timid  disposition  (though  one  speci«« 
has  been  partly  reclaimed),  and  usually  live  congregated  m 
extensive  Hocks,  except  during  the  season  of  reprodactioD, 
when  they  pair.  Most  of  the  species  seek  their  food  upon 
the  ground.  Tliis  consists  of  tne  different  oerealia,  as  al«o 
acorns,  beech-mast,  and  other  seeds,  and  occasionally  of 
the  green  and  tender  leaves  of  particular  planta.  Inetr 
flesh  is  sapid  and  nutritious,  being  of  a  warm  and  invu^>- 
rating  nature.  Their  flight  is  powerfid,  very  rapid*  an^i 
can  be  lon^  sustained,  and  many  species  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  distant  periodical  migrations.  They  are  widr^ 
dissemmated,  species  of  the  genus  being  foimd  in  even 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climates,  except  the  fhnec 
regions  of  the  two  hemispheres.  They  build  in  trees  or 
hrnes  of  rocks,  making  a  shallow  nest  of  small  twigs  loosely 
put  together.  Their  eggs  are  never  more  than  two  in  num- 
oer,  their  colour  a  pure  white ;  they  are  incubated  alter- 
nately by  both  sexes,  and  are  hatched  after  being  sat  upon 
firom  eighteen  to  twenty-one  days.  Hie  young,  upon  ex- 
clusion, are  thinly  covered  with  down,  which  is  lapidJv 
succeeded  by  the  proper  feathers.'  (Sfelby.)  The  appa- 
ratus for  prepsring  the  food  for  the  nestlhigs  has  been 
before  adverted  to. 

Examples. — Columba  tpadicea.  Mr.  Selby  places  thi^ 
species  as  connecting  the  arboreal  species  with  the  typicil 

Sigeons,  but  arranges  it  under  the  Columbifup  not  without 
oubt,  '  for  although  it  presents  characters  in  some  of  it< 
members  approaching  those  of  the  pigeons,  it  cannot  \m» 
denied  that,  in  its  general  appearance,  and  the  netai.i* 
lustre  of  its  plumage,  it  also  shows  evident  marks  of  a  ne>r 
affinity  to  several  species  of  the  ^nus  Oarpophaga,  and  it 
might  perhaps  with  eaual  propriety  be  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  group;  ana  regrets  the  little  informauun 
extant  of  its  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  life,  whidi  wuul  i 
have  assisted  in  forming  a  more  satisfactory  oondusioQ  as  u 
its  proper  position.  He  adds,  that  firom  the  fbrm  and  ^u*- 
of  the  feet  we  may  judge  that  its  habits  are  more  those  of 
an  arboreal  than  terrestrial  bird,  though  its  claws  want  tbt- 
great  curvature  of  those  of  the  PtilinooiruB,  and  show  it« 
capabihty  of  occasionally  resorting  to  tne  ground  for  fuo  i 
M.  Lesson,  who  killed  many  individuals  of  this  brilliaiit 
pigeon,  described  by  Latham  and  figured  by  Teraminik. 
says  that  its  flesh  is  excellent,  and  that  it  is  very  abundant 
in  the  woods  about  the  bay  of  Ipiripi,  or  the  Bay  of  Islaii'U 
The  first  which  he  procured  was  killed  and  sent  to  th** 
expedition  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  CoquiUe,  and  Tut.-, 
chief  of  the  hippah  of  Kaouera,  near  which  she  wis  moorr^ 
brought  them  freouently  on  board.  He  adds,  that  the  ui- 
dividual  describea  by  Latham  as  the  chestnut-ahoulderr*! 
pigeon  came  fh>m  Norfolk  Island,  not  for  firom  New  Zealar.ti. 
and  that  M.  Temminck  indicates  the  Friendly  or  Tuntr^ 
Island.*)  as  its  native  country.  This  locality,  M.  Leason,  fnta 
whom  the  following  description  is  taken,  seems  to  doubt. 

Total  length  16^  inches  (French).  English  authors  gr^r 
it  as  fix>m  19  to  20;  tail  6  inches,  nearly  rectilineal,  a:td 
slightly  notched;. bill  rather  swollen  near  the  point  of  ehr 
lower  mandible,  of  a  brilliant  carmine  at  its  base  as  well  a^ 
the  feet,  the  tarsi  of  which  are  feathered  almost  to  the  u«c». 
The  e)'e8  are  surrounded  with  a  bright-red  membrane,  an'! 
the  iris  is  of  the  same  colour.  All  the  upper  parts  of  the 
bird,  the  back,  the  rump,  the  wings,  and  tne  throaty  are  <<f 
a  changeable  hue,  in  which  are  mingled  rosy-copper  reflec- 
tions, running  into  brilUant  and  iridescent  tints^  beoomim; 
more  sombre  upon  the  great  quiUs.    The  pluBiage  of  the 
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lifftMl,  iMlly,  venC.  ind  tarsi,  are  pure  white.  The  tipper 
nut  of  the  tail  is  brown,  slightly  tinged  with  greenish ;  and 
below  it  is  brown,  which  is  deepest  within  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 


[Colofflba  tpadiet a.] 


Cchtmba  dUopha. 


Mr. 


^  In  this  cunous  species,*  says 
8dbT,  *  besides 'the  occipital  crest,  an  ornament  wldch  is 
Amd  in  many  other  biras,  there  is  an  additional  one  in 
front,  composed  of  Ions  recurved  and  lax  fbalhers,  which 
not  onlv  oooupy  the  fbrehead,  but  also  the  superior  part  of 
Ibe  loft  or  baial  portion  of  the  bill.  This  double  crest 
giw  the  head  of  tne  pigeon  a  character  unlike  any  of  its 
congeners,  and  more  resembling  that  of  some  of  the  crested 
PkatianitUe  or  CracitUw,  with  which  an  analogical  relation 
is  thus  sustained.  In  other  respects  its  characters  agree 
with  those  of  Col,  tpadicea,  the  proportion  of  the  wings  and 
the  form  of  the  feet  being  nearly  the  same.  Temminck, 
who  first  described  it,  observes  '  eette^  nouvelle  espdce  a  le 
phis  de  rapports  dans  toutes  ses  formes  avec  la  Columba 
Mpadicet^  et  toutes  les  deux  flont  tres  neu  diffi^rentes  de 
noCre  Ramier  d*Europe.'  In  the  concluding  observation 
we  caimot  concur  to  the  extent  implied  by  tnat  eminent 
naturalist ;  for,  although  an  approach  from  the  fhiit-eating 
pigeons^  or  Oarpopha^,  to  the  true  pigeons,  is  made  by 
CoL  mdieea  and  dilopha,  still  the  form  of  their  feet,  evi- 
dently better  adapted  mr  arboreal  than  terrene  habits,  and 
their  general  aspect,  are  such  as  to  show  that  some  inter- 
mediate form  is  wanting  to  bring  them  into  that  immediate 
eonnexion  with  the  group  represented  by  the  European 
rine  pigeon,  which  M.  Temminck  seems  to  intimate.' 

Dncription, — Sixe  nearly  that  of  Col,  tpadicea.  Wines 
long  and  powerfiil,  reaching  when  closed  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tail,  second,  thiio,  and  fourth  feathers  longest, 
and  nearly  equal,  fifth  shorter  than  the  first.  Bill  rich 
orange,  tip  of  under  mandible  obliquely  truncated,  tip  of 
upper  mandible  compressed,  somewhat  arched,  culmen 
rounded.  Frontal  crest  beginning  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
bill  Rnmediately  behind  the  homy  tip,  and  above  the  nos- 
trils, composed  of  long  curved  feathers,  soft  and  loose  in 
texture,  and  bluish  grey  tinged  with  rufous  in  colour,  point- 
ing backwards.  Occipital  crest  rich  rufous,  bounded  on 
each  side  fh>m  the  posterior  angle  of  the  eye  by  a  streak  of 
glossy  black,  decumoent,  composed  also  of  long  soft  feathers 
with  open  barbules,  each  feather  widening  towards  the  tip. 
fiide  and  front  of  neck  and  breast  pale-grey,  black  at  the 
base  of  the  feathers,  which  is  hid.  The  feathers  here  are 
trifid  at  the  end :  on  the  back  of  the  neck  they  are  acu- 
minated, but  not  distinctly  divided  as  upon  the  breast. 
Baek*  soapuliurs,  and  wing-coverts  deep  bluish-grey,  the 
ll»ithers  darker  at  the  margin;  quills  and  secondaries 
Muish-black;  under  plumage  grey.  Tail  square,  basal  pan 


and  narrow  band  pale-grey  tinged  with  •reddish,  tip  and 
broad  intermediate  bar  black ;  leneth  seven  inches.  Naked 
parts  of  tarsi  and  toes  crimson-red ;  hind  toe  strong,  with 
a  broad  fiat  sole,  and  exceeding  the  tarsus  in  length ;  nails 
long  and  somewhat  curved.  Locality^  New  Holland  and 
Java. 


COoluilM  dUoplM.] 

P^issing  the  Columba  Palumbm  (Ramier  of  tne  Frendi, 
Tbrquato^  OMandaria,  &c.,  of  the  Italians,  according  to 
Belon ;  Cohmbaccio,  Palombo,  Piecione  da  OManda  of  the 
same,  according  to  Prince  Bonaparte ;  Ringdt^fijDa  of  the 
Fauna  Suecica,  Wildiaube,  and  Bingel-Taube  of  the 
(Germans,  Ring-dove,  Queest  and  Cushat  of  the  Bri* 
tish,  Vsguthan  of  the  antient  British,  and,  in  Belon's  opi- 
nion, the  ^drra  of  the  Greeks),  and  the  Columba  (Enae, 
(Palombella,  Palombella  di  maceMa,  Piecione  Uypaeehio  of 
the  Italums,  Le  Pigeon  Sauvage  of  Brisson,  Stock-Dove 
and  Wood-Pigeon  of  the  Briti^)  we  come  to  the  Cohan- 
ba  livia ;  but,  before  we  enter  upon  the  history  at  the  last- 
named  species,  we  must  observe  that  the  Cuenat  most  pro- 
bably sat  for  the  pretty  picture  of  Virgil's  *  aerisd  palum- 
bes,^and  that  it  is  considered  the  tvpe  of  the  Golumbinss. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  its  laying  in  aviaries,  and 
Mr.  Selby  states  that  he  has  been  informed  *  that  a  pair  of 
ring  pigeons,  in  one  of  the  aviaries  of  the  Zooloeieu  Gar- 
dens, this  last  year  built  their  nest  in  a  tree  or  uimb  con- 
tained within  it,  and  that  the  female  laid  two  eegs,  which 
unfbrtunatady  were  destroyed  by  some  accident  during  in- 
cubation. This  fkct  shows  that,  under  favourable  circtufr* 
stances,  and  when  the  habits  of  the  bird  are  attended  to,  a 
progeny  may  be  obtained.'  Of  Columba  (Enae  Mr.  Selby 
observes,  *  Near  as  it  approaches  the  common  pigeon  in 
size  and  fbrm,  no  mixea  breed  that  we  are  aware  of  has 
ever  been  obtained  between  them,  althoneh  repeated 
attempts  to  efl'ect  an  intercourse  have  been  made,  lliis  in 
our  mmd  appears  a  strong  and  convincing  proot,  that  all 
the  varieties,  generally  known  bv  the  name  of  Fancy  Pigeons^ 
have  originated  from  one  and  the  same  stock,  and  not  from 
crosses  with  other  species,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  pro- 
duce of  which,  even  could  it  be  occasionally  obtained,  we 
have  no  doubt  would  prove  to  be  barren,  or  what  are  ge- 
nerally termed  mulesi. 

Columba  livia.  This,  the  Pigeon prM^  of  B*lon,  Le 
Pigeon  domestique  ana  Le  Biset  and  Le  Rochermfe  of 
Brisson.  Coulon^  Colombcj  Pigeon  €ff  the  French,  ffdom- 
bellot  Piecione  di  torre,  Piecione  di  rocea  of  the  Italians, 
Feldiaube,  Hauetaube,  Hohltaube,  Blau  Taube,  and  Holtg 
Taube  of  the  Germans,  Wild  Rock  Pigeon  of  the  British, 
Colommen  of  the  antient  British,  is  the  stock  from  which 
ornithologists  generally  now  agree  the  domestic  pigeon  and 
its  varieties  are  derived.    '  Under  this  species,'  writes  Mr. 

•  Beloo  M  ofopiaioB  that  this  is  the  Uif  im^  of  the  Greeks.  He  aeeiBe  to 
have  the  domeatioated  nee  in  view ;  while  his  TliXukf,  Livia  Columba,  Pa- 
lombaa  nlnor,  Utia,  pyimibtUa,  Biiet,  CroiMao.  would  mmi  to  to  tka  wfli 
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Selby, '  we  include  not  only  the  common  pigeon,  or  inha- 
bitant of  (ho  dove-cot,  but  all  those  numerous  varieties,  or, 
as  they  are  fi-equently  termed,  races  of  domesticated 
pigeons,  so  highly  prized,  and  fostered  with  such  care  and 
attention  by  the  amateur  breeder  or  pigeon  fancier ;  for, 
however  diversified  their  forms,  colour,  or  peculiarity  of 
habit  may  be,  we  consider  them  all  as  having  originated 
from  a  few  accidental  varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  and 
not  from  any  cross  of  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs 
or  marks  whatever  of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  known  to  us.  In  met,  the  greater  part  of 
them  owe  their  existence  to  the  interference  and  the  art  of 
man ;  for  by  separating  from  the  parent  stock  such  acci- 
dental varieties  as  have  occasionally  occurred,  by  subject- 
ing these  to  captivity  and  domestication,  and  by  assorting 
them  and  pairing  them  together,  as  &ncy  or  caprice  sug- 
gested, he  has  at  intervals  generated  all  the  various  ra^es 
and  peculiar  varieties  which,  it  is  well  known,  when  once 
produced,  may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  by 
being  kept  separate  from,  and  unmixed  with,  others ;  or 
what  by  those  interested  in  such  pursuits  is  usually  termed 
*  breeding  in  and  in.'  Such  also,  we  may  add,  is  the  opi- 
nion of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  as  to  their  origin,  and 
it  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  M.  Temminck  in  his  valuable 
work,  the '  Histoire  Generale  Naturelle  des  Pigeons.*  Indeed 
the  fact  that  all  the  varieties,  however  much  they  may  differ 
in  colour,  size,  or  other  particulars,  if  permitted,  breed  ftreely 
and  indiscriminately  with  each  other,  and  produce  a  pro- 
geny equally  prolific,  is  another  and  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  common  and  self-same  origin ;  for  it  is  one  of  those 
universal  laws  of  nature,  extending  even  to  plants,  and  one 
which,  if  once  set  aside  or  not  enforced,  would  plunge  all 
animated  matter  into  indescribable  confusion,  that  the  off- 
spring produced  by  the  intercourse  of  different,  that  is,  dis- 
tmct  species,  is  incapable  of  further  increase.  That  such 
an  intercourse  may  be  effected  is  well  known  to  all ;  but  it 
is  generally  mider  peculiar  or  artificial  circumstances,  and 
rarely  when  the  ammals,  birds,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  in  their  natural  state,  and  in  a  condition  to  make  their 
own  election.  It  is  seen  in  the  crosses  obtained  in  a  state 
of  confinement  between  the  canary  and  goldfinch,  linnet, 
&c. ;  in  the  hybrids  between  different  species  of  Anatidee, 
when  domesticated  or  kept  in  captivity ;  in  the  cross  be- 
tween the  pheasant  and  common  fowl,  &c.*** 

•The  bastard  produce  of  the  common  wild  turtle  (Turtur 
communis)  with  the  turtle  of  the  aviary  {,Turtur  nsorius) 
has  been  proved  by  frequent  experiment  to  be  barren,  al- 
though the  two  species  iVom  whence  it  originates  appear  to 
be  closely  allied,  and  a  mixed  breed  is  easily  jprocurea;  and 
such,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  would  be  the  event, 
if  a  cross  could  be  obtained  between  the  common  pigeon 
and  the  ring  pigeon,  the  wood  pigeon,  or  any  other  species.'* 
These  observations  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The 
assertion  respecting  the  bastard  produce  of  the  turtles, 
made  above,  is  corroborated  by  MM.  Boitard  and  Corbie  in 
their  History  of  the  Pigeons  de  Voliere,  and  the  princi- 
ple is  further  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Mauduyt, 
Vieillot,  and  Corbi^. 

The  varieties  of  this  bird,  produced  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  man,  the  tumblers,  croppers,  jacobines,  runts,  spots, 
turbits,  owls,  nuns,  &c.  &c.,  would  fill  a  volume.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  figure  or  describe  them.  The  carrier 
however  demands  notice.  In  one  of  his  odes  (f ic  tripurrfpav) 
Anacreon  has  immortalized  it  as  the  bearer  of  epistles. 
Taurosthenes  sent  to  his  expectant  father,  who  resided  in 
iEgina,  the  glad  tidings  of  his  success  in  the  Olympic 
games  on  the  very  day  of  his  victory.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist., 
t>ook  x.,  37,)  speaks  of  the  communication  kept  up  between 
Hirtius  and  Dccimus  Brutus  at  the  siege  of  Mutina  (Mo- 
dena);  'what  availed  An'vny  the  trench  and  the  watch  of 
the  besiegers ;  what  availed  the  nets  (retia)  stretched  across 
the  river,  while  the  messenger  was  cleaving  the  air  (per 
coelum  eunte  nuntio).'  The  crusaders  employed  them, 
and  Joinville  records  an  instance  during  the  crusade  of  Saint 
Louis.  Tasso,  (Gienisalemme  Liberata,  cant,  xviii.)  sings  of 
one  that  was  attacked  by  a  falcon  and  defended  by  Godfrey, 

*  Che  dal  collo  ad  no  ftio  auiotA  ponde 
Ilinchiusa  carta,  e  lotto  un*  ala  axeosa.* 

which  *  carta'  Godfrey  of  course  reads,  and  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  secrets.  In  the  same  way  Ariosto  (cant. 
XV.)  makes  the  •  Castellan  di  Damiata'  spread  the  news  of 

•  Natatallit'i  Libranr,  OroUholoify.  vol  ▼.,  p.  IM.  A  work,  of  which  the 
l«ttcr-pm«  nod  flgurva  improre  with  every  vuIuom. 


Orrilo^s  death  all  over  Kgypt.  Sir  John  Ifaandetar; 
knight,  warrior,  and  pQgrim,  who  penetrated  to  th#  harder 
of  Cuina  in  the  reigns  of  our  Second  and  Third  Edward^ 
thus  writes:  *In  that  contree  and  other  contrecs  beaende, 
thei  ban  a  custom,  whan  thei  schulle  usen  werrs,  mdwfaan 
men  holden  sege  abouten  cytee  or  castelle,  and  thei  wuh- 
innen  dur  not  senden  out  messagers  with  lettere,  fro  lord  to 
lord,  for  to  aske  sokour,  thei  maken  here  letters  miidby«deji 
them  to  the  nekke  of  a  Colver,  and  letten  the  Colver  flee  - 
and  the  Colveren  ben  so  taughte,  that  thei  fleen  with  the 
letters  to  the  very  place,  that  men  wolde  sende  hem  tn. 
For  the  Coheres  ben  nor}'sscht  in  tho  places,  where  thct 
ben  sent  to ;  and  thei  senden  hem  thus  for  to  beren  her« 
letters.  And  the  Coheres  retoumen  azen,  where  as  thei 
ben  norisscht  and  so  they  don  comounly.' 

The  carrier  however  gradually  sank,  in  this  country  tt 
least,  to  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence  of  the  felon*s  death  at 
Tyburn — Hogarth's  print  will  occur  to  every  body :  it  be* 
came  the  messenger  JTrom  the  race-course  and  prirc-rin;?, 
and  is  now  said  to  be  largelv  used  in  stock-jobbing  tran»- 
actions.  Every  day  we  read  remonstrances  on  this  sub- 
ject^  and  accounts  of  some  of  the  hapless  messengers  being 
shot ;  nay,  the  fostering  of  a  breed  of  falcons  has  been 
threatened,  to  oppose  their  progress  to  our  shores.  Some 
idea  of  the  astonishing  fecunaity  of  the  domesticated  pigc<en 
may  be  derived  from  the  assertion  of  Biberg,  who  observes 
that  if  you  suppose  two  pigeons  to  hatch  nine  tim«9  a  year, 
they  may  produce  in  four  years  14,760  youne.* 

In  its  wild  state  the  rock  pigeon  is  widely  distribntMi ; 
the  rocky  islands  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, aboimd  with  them.  Virgil's  beautiful  simile  in  the 
Fifth  .^neid  evidently  relates  to  this  species.- — 

'  Cni  domoi  et  dulcet  laUbroso  in  pomice  nidi.* 

In  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  it  is  said  to  swaim.  '  It  i^ 
also  met  with  upon  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
Sutherland,  the  perforated  and  cavernous  rocks  which  gird 
the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Eriboll,  and  those  of  the  limestone 
district  of  Durness,  furnishing  suitable  places  of  retreat ; 
and  again  upon  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  it  is  siecn 
about  the  rocky  steeps  of  the  Isle  of  Bass  and  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  St.  Abb's  Head.'     (Selby.)t 

Description  of  Columba  livia  in  its  wild  state: — Bilt 
blackish  brown ;  the  nostril  membrane  red,  sprinkled,  as 
it  were,  with  a  white  powder.  The  irides  pale  reddish 
orange.  Head  and  throat  bluish  grey.  Sides  of  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast  dark  lavender  purple,  glossed 
with  shades  of  green  and  purplish  red.    Lower  part  of 


[Culumba  Uvia.] 
•  Bibffg  mya  14,$79:  but  Stillln«flv«t  CTmets,  p.  90.  3d  ed.^  wn  xYi^x  i\m 
Dumbers  ought  to  be  at  above,  or  the  expretaion  thoald  he  aHetvAl  aa  Hi  Wrr 
inclode*  the  flrit  pair. 

t  We  are  informed  that  at  Soraerwt  Tloafe.  Londoo,  I'i^vvas  bare  m»€** 
their  neitt  about  the  building,  both  on  the  tide  towards  the  vater  nsd  «Rl«r... 
for  the  last  sixty  yrars.  The  birds  that  ao  make  their  nesU  mn  said  to  Vri  K« 
blue  ones.  Were  these  orirlnally  wild  birds,  or  have  they  ivtarw^l  in  mb*- 
"-""""•  '     '         r?  MmIi 


ihinc  like  their  «ild  habiulkom  the  dometUcated  itatc 
had  been  domesticated. 
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aVftndooed  this  place  for  another,  sixty  or  eigh^  miles  ofll 
towards  Green  River,  where  they  were  said  at  that  time  to 
be  equally  numerous.  From  the  great  numbers  that  were 
constantly  passing  over  our  heads  to  or  from  that  quarter, 
I  had  no  doubt  of  the  tnith  of  this  statement  The  mast 
had  been  chiefly  consumed  in  Kentueky ;  and  the  pigeons, 
every  morning  a  little  befbre  sunrise,  set  out  for  the 
Indiana  territory,  the  nearest  part  of  which  was  about  sixty 
miles  distant  Many  of  these  returned  before  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  great  body  generally  appeared  on  their  return  a 
little  after  noon.  I  had  left  the  public  road  to  visit  the 
remains  of  the  breeding-place  near  Shelbyville,  and  was 
traversing  the  woods  with  my  gun,  on  my  way  to  Frankfort, 
when,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  pigeons  which  I  had  observed 
flying  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  northerly,  began  to 
return  in  such  immense  numbers  as  I  never  befbre  had 
witnessed.  Coming  to  an  opening  by  the  side  of  a  creek 
called  the  Benson,  where  I  had  a  more  uninterrupted  view, 
I  was  astonished  at  their  appearance :  they  were  flying  with 
great  steadiness  and  rapidity,  at  a  height  beyond  gun-shot, 
in  several  strata  deep,  ana  so  close  together  that,  could 
shot  have  reached  tnem,  one  discharge  could  not  have 
failed  of  bringing  do^^Ti  several  individuals.  From  riglit 
to  left,  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach,  the  breadth  of  tnis 
vast  procession  extenaed,  seeming  every  .where  equally 
crowded.  Curious  to  determine  how  long  this  appearance 
would  continue,  I  took  out  my  watch  to  note  the  time,  and 
sat  down  to  observe  them.  It  was  then  half-past  one ;  I  sat 
for  more  than  an  hour,  but  instead  of  a  diminution  of  this 
prodigious  procession,  it  seemed  rather  to  increase,  both  in 
numbers  and  rapidity;  and,  anxious  to  reach  Frankfort 
before  night,  I  rose  and  went  on.  About  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  crossed  Kentucky  river,  at  the  town  of 
Frankfort,  at  which  time  the  living  torrent  above  my  head 
seemed  as  numerous  and  as  extensive  as  ever.  Long  after 
this  I  obser\*ed  them  in  large  bodies  that  continued  to  nass 
for  six  or  eight  minutes,  and  these  again  were  followea  by 
other  detached  bodies,  all  moving  in  the  same  south-east 
direction,  till  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  great 
breadth  of  front  which  this  mighty  multitude  preser^-ed  would 
seem  to  intimate  a  corresponding  breadth  of  their  breeding- 
place,  which,  by  several  gentlemen  who  had  lately  passed 
through  part  of  it,  was  stated  to  me  at  several  miles.' 

Wilson  then  enters  into  a  rough  calculation  of  the  num- 
bers of  this  mass,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
whole  length  was  240  miles,  and  that  the  numbers  com- 
posing it  amounted  to  2,230,272,000  pigeons,  observing 
that  this  is  probably  far  below  the  actual  amount.  He 
adds,  that  allowing  each  pigeon  to  consume  half  a  pint  of 
food  daily,  the  whole  quantity  would  eaual  17,424,000 
bushels  daily.  Mr.  Audubon  confirms  Wilson  in  every 
point,  excepting  that  he  very  properly  corrects  that  part  of 
the  narrative  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
single  young  one  only  is  hatched  each  time.  The  latter 
obsen^es  that  the  bird  lays  two  eges  of  a  pure  white,  and 
that  each  brood  eenerally  consists  of  a  male  and  female. 

D^tfcn'p/ton.— -Wings  long  and  acuminate,  having  the 
second  quill  feather  exceeding  the  others  in  length.  The 
tail  is  greatly  cuneiform  or  graduated,  and  consists  of  twelve 
tapering  feathers.  Bill  black,  and  like  that  of  the  turtle. 
Legs  purplish-red,  short,  and  strong.  Iris  bright  orange- 
red,  tne  naked  orbit  purplish-red.  Head  and  cheeks  pale 
bluish-grey.  Fore-neck,  breast,  and  sides  brownish-red, 
with  a  purplish  tinge.  Abdomen  and  vent  white.  Lower 
part  and  sides  of  neck  purplish-crimson,  reflecting  tints  of 
emerald  green  and  gold.  Upper  plumage  deep  bluish- 
grey,  some  of  the  scapulars  and  wine-coverts  spotted  with 
black.  Greater  coverts  grey,  tipped  with  white.  Quills 
blackish-grey,  their  extenor  webs  oluish-grey.  Tail  with 
the  two  middle  feathers  black,  the  other  five  on  each  side 
grey  at  the  base,  with  a  black  bar  on  the  interior  arch,  and 
passing  into  white  towards  the  extremities. 

The  female  is  rather  smaller,  and  has  the  colours  of  her 
plumage  much  duller  than  those  of  the  male,  though  the 
distribution  is  the  same.  (Selby.)  Locality,  North  Ame- 
rican Continent,  between  the  twentieth  and  sixty-second 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Mr.  Eyton  has  figured  one  as  a 
visitant  to  our  shores,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Fleming, 
who,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Animals,'  says  that  one  was 
shot  in  the  parish  of  Monymeal,  Fifeshire,  on  the  3l8t 
IX^cember,  18  J  5. 

^Mr.  Selby  refers  provisionally  Columba  Capensis,  Auct, 
^  '  -^u  Macquarrtu  Lesson,  and  Columba  venustfhTemm, 


to  his  group  of  BctopUtiruB,  and  thSnki  tbtl  l>y-u-^— » 
some  other  nearly  allied  forms,  a  passage  to  the  next  grou^ 
PeristerifUBt  the  ground  doves,  is  efieetml. 


[Ectopistes  migratoria.J 

PerUterineB  (Selby). 

Distinguished  from  the  preceding  ^ups  by  their  terrene 
habits,  and  their  evident  approach  in  many  points  to  the 
more  typical  Rasores  or  Gallinaceous  birds.  In  these  the 
bill  is  rather  slender,  frequently  subemarginate,  and  the  tip 
of  the  upper  mandible  but  gently  deflected ;  the  wings  are 
generally  short  and  rounded,  and  in  many  instances  con- 
cave, as  in  the  partridge,  grouse*  &c.  The  legs  are  consi- 
derably longer  than  in  the  typical  pigeons;  the  tarsus 
usually  exceeding  the  middle  toe  in  length,  and  the  fc^ 
better  adapted  for  walking  than  grasping;;  the  claws  are 
obtuse  and  slightly  arched.  The  hallux  is  shorter,  and  its 
relative  position  different  from  that  of  the  arboreal  species. 
Their  plumage  is  plainer  and  more  uniform  in  tint  than 
that  of  some  of  the  preceding  groups,  though  it  is  htiU 
brilliant  in  those  species  which  connect  them  with  other 
forms.  They  live  almost  entirely  upon  the  ground,  an<I 
many  of  the  species  run  with  great  celerity,  on  which  ac- 
count they  have  been  called  partridge  pigeons.  Their 
flight,  which  is  usually  low,  is  effected  with  greater  exer- 
tion than  that  of  the  pitreons,  and  is  never  lonff  sustained. 
(Selby.) 

Mr.  Selby  observes  that  this  division  contains  a  great 
number  of  species,  and  is  of  opinion  that  when  better  in- 
vestigated, it  will  be  found  divisible  into  a  variety  of  minor 
groups  or  genera.  He  places  under  it  Phaps;  ChamiDpelia. 
and  Peristera.  This  group  is  distinguished  by  a  longer  h.lL 
very  faintly  emarginate,  and  by  its  tarsi,  which  are  mode- 
rately long  and  naked,  with  the  frontal  scales  divided  into 
two  series,  and  the  sides  and  hinder  nart  reticulated  Hith 
minute  scales.  Another  group,  he  aads,  seems  indicateil 
by  certain  Asiatic  species,  conspicuous  for  the  rich  metallic 
green  of  the  plumage  of  their  backs,  resembling  therein 
some  of  the  Ptilinopirup,  The  tarsi  of  these  are  destitute 
of  scales,  except  a  few  indistinct  ones  in  front,  just  al>o\  e 
the  toes.  The  oill  is  rather  long,  and  destitute  oi  a  notch. 
They  live  mostly  on  the  ground,  but  their  flight  is  power- 
ful. Mr.  Selby  takes  Columba  superciHoia  of  Wagler  a^ 
the  type  of  this  last-mentioned  group. 

Phaps  (Selby). 

Bill  moderately  long,  rather  slender;  upper  mandible 
gently  deflected  at  the  tip,  and  with  the  indication  of  a 
notch  or  emargination.  Wings  of  mean  length;  second 
and  third  feathers  longest,  and  nearly  equal.  Tail  sliffhtlj 
rounded.  Legs,  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  the  Iront 
covered  with  a  double  row  of  scales,  sides  and  back  reti- 
culated with  small  hexagonal  scales.  Hind  toe  short . 
inner  toe  exceeding  the  outer  in  length.  Claws  blunt, 
slightly  arched.  1^^,  Columba  ehalcoptera,  Latham: 
Columba  elegans,  Temm. ;  and  Columba  picata^  Wagler, 
belong  to  this  group.  (Selby.) 

Example. — I%aps  chalcovtera,  Columba  chaleapiera^  La- 
tham ;  Columba  Lumacnelle,  Temm. ;  bronze-niniro*! 
ground  dove. 

Size  about  that  of  Columba  (Enaa,  Total  length,  about 
fifteen  inches.  Bill,  firom  edges  of  the  gape,  hardly  an 
inch;  black  anteriorly;  reddish  near  the  Mse.    Forehead, 
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•tripe  below  th*  eyas,  and  tJuroat  whita;  crown  biown, 
linged  with  reddish,  filleted  with  dusky  red;  cheeks  and 
sides  of  neck  bluish-grey ;  bottom  of  neck  in  front  and 
breast  purplish-grey.  Belly  and  vent  grey,  with  a  pale 
purple  tinge.  Back,  scapulars,  rump,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  brown  tinged  with  greenish  in  some  li^t8»  the 
border  of  each  feather  paler.  Wing-covers  bluish-grey, 
but  the  outer  webs  of  every  feather  have  a  large  ovate  spot, 
prodneing  various  tints  of  metallio  brilliancy  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  light  Quills  brown  above,  with  the 
inner  surfiMe  of  the  webs,  the  axillary  feathers,  and  under 
wing-coveito  bordered  rather  deeply  with  pale  orange-i^. 
Tsil  slk^htly  rounded,  bluish-gTey,  with  a  black  band. 
Leflps  red ;  two  rows  of  scales  in  front,  the  sides  reticulate<l. 

Locaiity  and  HabiU^^AuatnUA  and  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  from  September  till 
February. 

Haunts  dry  and  sandy  places,  where  it  is  generally  seen 
on  the  ground,  and  occasionally  perched  upon  the  low 
branches  of  shrubs.  Nest  inartificial,  in  holes  of  low  trees 
or  decayed  trunks  near  the  ground ;  sometimes  on  it  Eggs 
two,  white.  These  birds  go  in  pairs  generally  •  their  cooing 
is  loud,  and  has  been  compareo,  when  heard  at  a  distance, 
to  the  lowing  of  a  cow. 


[Phapa  cUalco|it«n.] 

ChamoDpelia^  (Swainson) 

Bill  slender,  entire.  Wings  rounded,  the  first  quilL short ; 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nearly  equal  and  longest  the  webs 
on  both  sides  slightly  emarginate.  Tail  rounded.  Feet 
rather  short,  the  sides  of  the  tarsi  feathered.  TVpes,  Co- 
lumbcB  passerina,  linn. ;  squamosa,  Temm.  (Swainson). 

Example, — Chameepelia  Talpicoti,  Columba  Taipicoii^ 
Tcmm.»  the  species  which  Mr.  Selby  considers  to  be  the 
type.  Length  six  inches  and  a  Quarter,  adult  male ;  fore- 
head,  crown,  and  nape  of  neck  asn-grey ;  cheeks  and  throat 
pinkish- white ;  upper  plumage  entirely  brownish-orange, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fbw  transverse  streaks  of  black  upon 
tlie  exterior  webs  of  some  of  the  wing-coverts  nearest  the 
body :  under  plumage  deep  vinaceous  red ;  axillary  feathers 
and  part  of  under  wing-coverts  black;  tail  with  the  two 
middle  feathers  brownish-orange,  the  remainder  brownish- 
black,  with  reddish-brown  tips,  moderately  curved;  bill 
and  orbits  bluish-grey;  legs  and  toes  pale-red,  the  outer 
side  of  the  tarsus  with  a  row  of  small  feathers  down  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  acrotarsia  and  paratarsia; 
quills  broad,  the  fourth  with  a  large  jpfojecting  notch  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  inner  web.  The  female  has  the 
erown  of  the  head  of  a  sordid  grey ;  the  upper  plumage  of  a 
wood-brown,  tinged  with  red ;  the  scapular  and  wing-coverts 
marked  as  on  the  male ;  under  plumage  dirty-grey,  tinged 
with  pale  purplish-red.    (Selby.) 

•  PMaied  fMcraUy  duemtptliiu  Tbt  dorifatioB  we  take  to  be  x^H^ 
•od  vtXfi«|  '  gTonnd-doTt.* 


Loeaiiiy  and  IfoMf.— Brasil,  Paraguay,  and  other  dia« 
tricts  of  South  America.  Haunts  open  grounds  near  woods, 
where  it  roosts  and  breeds  upon  the  underwood,  but  never 
far  from  the  ground,  where  it  is  active,  and  f»&ds  upon  the 
smaller  cerecyUa,  berries.  Sec.  Generelly  observed  in  pairs, 
sometimes  in  fiunihes  of  four  or  six,  never  in  large  flocks. 
Does  not  fly  from  the  &ce  of  man,  but  affects  the  confines 
of  houses  and  farm-yards.  Basily  kept  and  propagated  in 
aviaries. 


[ChanuDpelU  Talpiooli.] 
Peristera  (Swainson). 

Bill  slender,  sub-emarginate.  Wings  roimded,  the  first 
(juill  short  and  abruptly  attenuated,  second  and  fifth  eouak 
third  and  fourth  equal  and  longest.  Tail  rounded.  Feet 
strong:,  naked,  somewhat  lengthened;  anterior  scales  of  the 
tarsi  imbricate,  lateral  scalm  none.  Type,  Columba  cine- 
rea,  Temm.  (Swainson). 

Example, — Peristera  tympanistria,  Columba  tympanism 
trio,  Temm.  Length  about  nine  inches;  upper  plumage 
brown,  slightly  tinged  with  grey  on  the  neck ;  large  spots  of 
shining  dark-green  on  the  outer  webs  of  three  or  four  of  the 
greater  wing-coverts ;  middle  tail-feathers  brown ;  the  two 
exterior  on  each  side  grey,  with  a  broad  black  bar  near  the 
lip ;  innef  webs  of  greater  quills  deep  brown ;  forehead, 
streak  over  the  eye,  and  imder  plumage  pure  white ;  under 
wing-coverts  and  sides  pale  orange-brown ;  under  tail-coverts 
brown ;  bill  and  legs  ereyi  the  latter  with  a  reddish  tinge. 

Locality, — South  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  haunt  woods. 
The  species  does  not  seem  to  be  common. 


I  Perialera  tyrapaniatria.] 

Greophilus  (Selby). 
Mr.  Selby,  speaking  of  Columba  q/anocephala,  Waulor, 
Turlur  Jamaicensis,  Brisson ;  Columba  carunculata.  Wag- 
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Ter;  and  Coiumba  Nicobarica,  Latham,  Columba  Oalltu, 
Wagler,  says,  *  Whether  they  will  form  a  separate  division, 
or  the  three  first  will  enter  among  the  Peristerinfie,  and  the 
Lophyrus  alone  remain  a  representative  of  another  group, 
we  are  unable  to  determine,  not  possessing  sufficient  ma- 
terials to  institute  so  strict  an  analy&is  as  is  necessary,  or  to 
trace  out  with  precision  the  direct  affinities  of  those  species, 
and  the  situation  they  hold  in  respect  to  the  other  groups 
of  the  ColumbidUff,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining  fami- 
lies. The  three  first  we  liave  provisionally  included  in  the 
genus  Qeophilus.  In  their  form  and  habits  they  approach 
still  nearer  to  the  typical  Gallinaceous  birds  than  the  species 
we  have  just  been  describing.  Their  tarsi  are  long,  and 
covered  with  hexagonal  scales ;  their  tail  short,  and  rather 
pendent!  their  wings  concave,  short,  and  rounded;  and 
their  body,  as  compared  with  the  typical  pigeons,  thick  and 
heavy.  A  striking  departure  firom  the  general  economy  of 
the  UolumbidiB  is  further  observed  in  their  mode  of  propa- 
gation, the  number  of  the  eggs  they  lay  each  hatching  not 
being  confined  to  two,  as  is  seen  to  prevail  in  the  groups 
already  described,  but  extending  to  eight  or  ten,  which  are 
incubated  upon  the  ground,  and  the  young,  like  those  of 
the  true  Gallinaceous  birds,  are  produced  from  the  egg  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  able  immediately  to  follow  the  parent, 
which  broods  over  and  attends  them  like  the  partridge  or 
domestic  fowl.  They  live  entirely  upon  the  ground,  except 
during  the  hours  of  repose,  when  they  sometimes  retire  to 
bushes,  or  the  low  branches  of  trees.  Thev  walk  and  run 
with  great  quickness,  like  the  Gallina,  ana  in  fact  appear 
to  be  the  forms  which  immediately  connect  this  family  with 
the  Pavonido)  and  Tetraonidro.  Although  for  the  present 
we  have  placed  the  first  three  under  the  same  generic  head, 
yet  from  their  distinct  geographical  distribution,  and  the 
difference  observed  in  the  bill  of  the  first,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  further  division  will  be  required.' 

Geophilus  cartmculcUus,  Colwnba  carunculata,  Temm. ; 
Colombe  Galline,  Le  Vaill.  Sixe  about  th^t  of  the  Com- 
mon Turtle,  but  with  the  body  stouter  and  more  rounded. 
Base  of  the  bill  and  forehead  covered  with  a  naked  red 
wattle ;  another  wattle  of  the  same  hue  depends  Arom  the 
chin,  and  branches  of  it  extend  upwards  towards  the  ears. 
Plumage  of  head,  cheeks,  neck,  and  breast  purplish-grey ; 
back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  pale  grey ;  feathers  bor- 
dered witn  white.  Belly,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts, 
flanks,  and  imder  wing-coverts  white.  Tail  short,  rounded, 
deep  niddy-brown,  except  the  outer  feather  on  each  side : 
these  have  the  outer  web  white.  Legs  covered  with  hexa- 
gonal scales,  purplish-red.  Iris  ^nrith  a  double  circle,  yellow 
and  red.  The  female  has  no  wattle,  and  hei  colours  arc 
less  pure.    (Le  Vaillant) 


LGeophiltts  canmcidatn*.] 
Locality  and  Habits. —  HoMih  Afi-ica,  where  it  was  disco- 
vered in  the  Great  Namaqua  country  by  Le  Vaillant,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  habits  and  affinities : — *  To 
the  piucons  its  atlinity  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
the  plumage;  while  it  differs  from  them  in  the  pendent 
wattle,  elongated  tarsi,  rounder  body,  less  graceful  form. 


tail,  which  it  carries  hanging  down  like  thai  of  a  ytt1ad|(a, 
and  rounded  wings,  points  which  bring  it  near  to  the  Gol- 
Una*  A  passage  is  thus  formed  by  it,  in  his  opinion,  be- 
tween those  birds  and  the  pigeons.  The  neat,  composed  td 
twigs  and  the  dried  stems  of  erasses,  is  formed  in  soom 
sli^t  hollow  of  the  ground,  and  there  the  female  lays  six 
or  eight  reddish-white  eggs,  which  are  incubated  by  bub 
the  parents.  The  young  are  hatched  clothed  with  down  of 
a  reddish-grey,  run  immediately  and  follow  their  percnta, 
which  keep  them  together  by  a  pecidiar  oft-repeated  cry, 
and  brood  over  them  with  their  wings.  Their  first  food  con- 
sists of  the  larvse  of  ants,  dead  imiects,  and  worms,  nhich 
the  parents  point  out  to  them.  When  strong  enough  to 
find  their  own  food,  they  Uve  on  grain  of  different  son»« 
berries,  insects,  &c.,  and  keep  together  in  ooveys  Uko  ihi: 
partridge  and  other  Tetraonidso  till  the  pairing-time. 

If  the  wattles  of  the  last-named  species  recall  to  the  ob- 
server the  same  parts  so  highly  developed  in  the  Gallina- 
ceous birds,  the  species  which  we  next  present  will  remiud 
him  of  the  hackles  which  ornament  the  Gallins. 

Geophilus  ?  Nicobaricus,  Columba  Nicobarica^  Latham ; 
Columba  Gallus,  Wagler.  Length  hardly  fifteen  incho ; 
bill  slender,  about  1}  inch  long,  tip  but  little  bent  down- 
wards ;  the  tail  pure  white,  the  quills  deep  blackish-bluc, 
with  varying  tints  of  green ;  all  the  rest  of  the  pluma^^e 
rich  metallic  green,  snooting,  according  to  the  light,  iuut 
the  variegated  tints  of  golden  green,  bronze,  bright  copi>er 
colour,  and  deep  purplish-red;  neck-feathers  long,  narrt*v, 
and  pointed,  like  those  of  the  domestic  cock;  barbule»  to- 
wards the  tip  silky  and  distinct;  tail  short, pendenU  nearly 
square ;  wings,  when  closed,  reaching  nearly  to  the  termi- 
nation of  tail ;  legs  strong,  moderately  long,  black,  covcn!d 
with  hexagonal  scales ;  nails  yellow,  gently  curved,  blunr. 
Upon  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  of  tlie  male  a  rouinl 
fleshy  tubercle  (probably  apparent  in  the  breeding  season 
only).  The  female  resembles  the  male  in  colour,  but  her 
neck-feathers  are  not  so  long,  and  she  has  no  tubercle. 


[GeophQus  Nicobariottt.] 

Locality  and  Habits, — The  isles  of  Nicobar,  Jara,  Su- 
matra, and  many  of  the  Moluccas.  Authors  differ  about 
its  habits,  some  asserting  that  its  nest  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  that  the  female  lays  several  eggs,  the  young 
running  as  soon  as  hatched ;  but  Mr.  Bennet,  who  saw  them 
in  Mr.  Beale's  aviarv  at  Macao,  says  that  their  were  usually 
seen  perched  upon  the  trees,  even  upon  the  loftiest  brBncb««« 
and  adds,  that  they  build  their  rude  nests  and  rear  their 
young  upon  trees,  similar  to  all  the  pigeon  tribe. 

Lophyrus  (Vieillot). 

Bill  moderate,  rather  slender,  and  slightly  gibbous  to- 
wards the  tip;  upper  mandible  channelled  (sittonnle)  on 
the  sides,  inclined  towards  the  point ;  nostrils  situated  in  a 
groove ;  wings  rounded  (Vieillot). 

Example. — Lophyrus  coronaius,  Columoa  coronafa,  La- 
tham ;  Phasianus  cristatus  Indicus,  Brisson;  CdUn^ 
Hocco,  Le  Vaill. ;  Colombe  Galline  Goura^  Temm. ;  Greai 
Crowned  Pigeon,  Edw.  A  species  surpassing  in  sise  all 
the  other  Columlfidee,  Total  length  from  twenty-eeven  to 
twenty-eight  inches ;  bill  two  inches  long,  black*  tips  of 
mandibles  thickened,  that  of  the  upper  one  sooMwfaaK  de- 
flected; head  with  a  large,  elevateo,  semicireular,  ooib- 
pressed  crest  of  narrow  straight  feathers,  with  C 
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omilto<^4iiAiited  tilky  birtmUi  liwcyB  eiaet;  erest  and 
bodv  \>e1ow  gtvyfish-bliie ;  tethert  of  bMk,  icapulan,  and 
anndler^ngr  eoverto,  black  at  the  base,  rich  purple-brown 
at  the  tin} ;  greater  coverts  same  colour,  but  centrally  barred 
with  ^hite,  fbrming  a  single  transverse  band  across  the 
w^ngs  when  closed ;  quills  and  tail  deep  grey,  the  latter 
termfaiated  with  greyish-blue;  legs  grey;  tani  S}  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  rounded  scales  not  closely  set,  with 
a' white  border  of  skin  round  each ;  toes  strong  and  some- 
whkt  short,  scales  placed  as  in  the  Cotumbifue. 

LoctxHiy  and  HabiU, — Many  of  the  islands  of  the  great 
Indian  group.  Not  rare  in  Java  and  Banda,  abundant  in 
N^w  GK^ea,  and  in  most  of  the  Moluccas.  Nest  built  in 
tie^T  eggs  two;  cooing  of  the  male  hoarse,  accompanied 
by*  ft  noise  somewhat  like  that  of  a  turkey  cock  when  strut- 
tine  ;  foed^-berries,  seeds,  grain,  &c ;  flavour  of  the  flesh 
said  to  be  isxcellent. 

- '  In  this  magnificent  and  beautiful  bird,*  says  Mr.  Selby, 
*1ve  observe  a  combination  of  fbrm  different' from  that  of 
the  ground  pigeons,  so  lately  described ;  for,  instead  of  the 
raatrked  affinity  to  the  typical  rasorial  families,  the  Pavo- 
niddt  and  Tetracnidte,  so  deoidedlv  exhibited  by  these  spe- 
cies, both  in  their  mode  of  life,  and  in  their  deviation  from 
the  usual  Columbine  figure,  we  have,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, an  approximation  of  structure  much  nearer  that  of 
some  of  the  Craeid^t  another  tribe  of  birds  which  con- 
stftules  an  aberrant  family  of  the  Rasorial  Order,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  we  think  that  this  bird  caimot  well  be 
placed  in  the  same  division  with  the  ground  doves,  but 
must  coniTtitute  the  type  of  a  separate  group.' 


[LopbTTus  coronatos.] 
Fossil.  COLUtf  BID^ 

Dr.  Buekland  enumerotes  the  bones  of  the  pigeon  among 
tbe  remains  m  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  and  figures  a  bone 
which  he  says  approaches  ckjsely  to  the  Spanish  runt,  which 
ia  #ne  of  the  larMt  of  the  pigeon  tribe,  meamng,  we  sup- 
pdiie,  the  CniummdiP. 
^COLUMBINE.    [Aqttilioia.]  «..    t.    m# 

4X>LUnifBIUM,  a  metal  discovered,  m  1 801,  by  Mr. 
Iftotehett  in  a  fbrruginous  mineral  fh)m  North  Amenca. 
l#«vra»  afterwaids  detected  in  some  Swedish  minerals 
by  Kkeberg.  who  supposed  it  to  be  a  different  »nd  new 
mtflal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Tantaium,  Dr.  Woj- 
Ut9BBlwwed  that  Uie  metals  were  the  sMoe.  Themtiienls 


found  in  Sweden  are  tanldlUe  and  yttrO'tanialiU.  The 
first,  sometimes  called  also  Cdumbite,  occurs  amorphous 
and  nodular,  and  also  crystallised  in  the  form  of  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  The  massive  variety  is  either  granular  or 
compact;  the  crystals  are  greyish-black:  fhicture  uneven, 
haraness,  6:  specific  gravity,  6'038:  lustre,  imperfect 
metallic:  it  is  opake.  It  contains  about  80  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  columbiura,  12  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  8  of  oxide 
of  manganese.  The  yttro-tantalite  contains  oxide  of  co- 
lumbium,  yttria,  and  some  other  substances. 

ColunUnum  is  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  Berzelius 
procured  it  by  heating  potassium  with  the  potasso-fiuoride 
of  columbium.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which  by  the  bur- 
nisher acquires  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron.  The  specific 
gmvity  is  about  6.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  acids  and  in 
chlorine.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  is  oxidized,  and  con- 
verted into  columbic  acid. 

Oxygen  and  Columbium  combine  in  two  proportions, 
forming  columbic  acid  and  oxide  of  columbium. 

Columbic  acid  mny  be  obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  the 
air ;  it  is  colourless,  insipid,  and  does  not  act  upon  veeetable 
blue  colours.  When  heated  with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  oxide.  If  heated  with  iron  it  loses  oxygen,  and  an  alloy 
of  iron  and  columbium  is  formed.  Columbic  acid  combined 
with  water  forms  a  very  white  hydrate,  which  reddens  vege- 
table blues.  It  combines  with  salifiable  bases  to  form 
salts  which  are  called  columbateSt  but  no  one  of  them  is  of 
any  importance,  or  applied  to  any  purpose  whatever. 

ColtmUric  acid  is  composed  of 

3  equivalents  of  oxygen     •     •       24 

1  equivalent  of  columbium     •     185 

Equivalent     •     •     209 

Oxide  qf  Columbium  is  obtained  by  heating  columbic 
acid  to  whiteness  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  of  a  greyish 
blaek  ookmr,  very  hard*  and  almost  infusible. 

Oxide  of  columbium  consists  of 

2  equivalents  of  oxygen    •     •       16 
1  equivalent  of  columbium     •     185 

Equivalent    •     •     201 

Colambiuni  combines  also  with  chlorine  and  sulphur,  &c., 
but  those  compounds  are  little  known  and  of  no  import- 
ance. 

OOLUMBO,  or  CX)LOMBO.  the  capital  and  seat  of  the 
Britiah  government  in  Ceylon,  is  situated  on  the  western 
coaat  of  the  island,  6**  57'  N.  lat,  and  80**  E.  long.,  368 
miles  S.W.  firom  Madras.  The  fort  is  on  a  promontory, 
two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  It 
derives  strength  from  art  and  firom  nature:  it  embraces  a 
circuit  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  has  eight  prm- 
cipal  bastions.  Four  of  these  bastions  are  towards  the  sea, 
and  three  face  a  lake  and  command  the  narrow  approach 
from  the  towm.  The  fort  is  surrounded,  excent  on  the  side 
of  the  sea,  with  a  deep  moat,  and  a  lake  borderine  on  the 
glacis  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  place.  On  the  side  of  the 
sea,  where  the  surf  does  not  reader  a  landing  impracticable, 
every  part  is  well  commanded  by  the  batteries.  Inside  the 
fort  are  several  straight  and  regular  streets.  The  residence 
of  the  govOTior,  called  the  *  King's  house,'  is  in  King's 
Street;  and  behind  it  is  the  light-house,  a  beautiful  edifice, 
lately  erected,  the  light  of  which  is  ninety-seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  government  oflices  and 
courts  are  within  the  fort ;  also  an  Enelish  church,  a  library, 
a  medical  museum,  an  hospital,  two  hotels,  and  numerous 

^  lake  before  alluded  to,  being  connected  by  canab 
with  the  Mutwal  river,  almost  insulates  the  town.  In  the 
centre  of  the  lake  is  a  piece  of  land  called  Slave  island,  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  easv  of  access  from  the  town  or 
fort  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  regiment        .  .      ,     ,.    ^         ,    .,*. 

Columbo  has  a  small  semicircular  harbour  admittmg  ves- 
sels not  exceeding  200  tons.  Ships  of  larger  burden  anchor 
in  the  roads.  In  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  April  to  October, 
the  beat  anchorage  is  fi)und  in  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms, 
liKht-house  bearing  S.  by  E.  J  E..  and  the  Dutch  church  E. 
by  S  In  the  N.E.  monsoon,  firom  November  to  April,  it 
U  more  convenient  to  anchor  in  six  and  a  half  fathoms, 
light-house  bearing  S.  or  S.  i  E.  and  the  Dutch  church 
E.S.E. 
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The  town  u  regnkily  built,  witb  tfteen  itfetta*  eight 
ninnmg  K.  and  W.  and  the  others  at  right  angka  to  them. 
The  houses  are  built  of  cabook,  white-washed,  and  pre- 
sents a  cood  appearance.  In  1814  there  were  2654 
houses  within  the  graveta*.  Between  1820  and  1829.  6512/. 
was  collected  by  assessment  for  lighting  and  repairing  the 
streets.  The  amount  collected  is  greater  than  what  is  ex- 
pended, and  the  surplus  money  is  put  out  at  interest,  it 
beina  intended  to  discontinue  aasessmente  when  the  mterest 
of  the  surplus  shall  amount  to  1200Z.  per  annum. 

Amone  the  public  buildings  we  the  Supreme  Court- 
house,  and  the  various  public  offices.  There  is  also  a  Ubrary 
belonring  to  the  burghers,  a  small-pox  hospitalja  masomc 
hall,  and  a  number  of  religious  edifices.  The  Dutch 
church,  erected  in  1746,  is  a  lo%  building  m  the  form  of 
a  cross,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

There  are  two  steam-engines,  and  several  native  presses 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  oil.       ,       ,        ... 

The  populaUon  is  composed  of  Europeans,  burghers,  Ma- 
labars,  Singhalese,  and  Moors,  besides  some  Malays,  Chi- 
lese,  Parsees,  Caf&ees,  and  Pattangs;  and  according  to  the 
-ensus  of  1 832,  amounted  to  3 1 ,5 1 9. 

The  commerce,  external  and  internal,  is  very  extensive, 
and  daily  increasing.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  cmna- 
mon,  pepper,  coffee,  cocoa-nut  oil,  plumbaeo,  cordage,  ar- 
rack cardamoms,  elephants'  tusks,  deer  horns,  tortoise- 
shells,  ebony,  satin-wood.  &c.;  and  the  imports  consist  of 
articles  of  European  manufacture. 

The  climate  ofColumbo  is  very  salubrious.  The  mean 
daily  variation  of  the  temperature  is  from  76**  to  86  J**  Fahr. 
The  tropical  rains  are  here  sometimes  accompanied  with 
dreadful  thunder  storms.       ^.     ,   ,       ,  •  *  i 

Columbo  is  mentioned  in  Smghakse  history  as  early  as 
495  A  D.  About  the  year  1371  it  was  frequented  by  trading 
vessels,  and  a  colony  of  Malabars  took  possession  of  the 
place  and  threw  up  fortifications,  but  they  were  soon  ex- 
pelled. The  Portuguese  visited  Columbo  in  1518,  and  aoon 
after  erected  a  fort;  but  the  Singhalese,  roused  to  resent- 
ment  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Portuguese,  invested  the  fort 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  besieged  it  for  six 
months,  when  the  Portuguese  were  enabled,  by  means  of 
reinforcements  firom  Goa,  to  disperse  the  Singhalese,  and 
make  their  king  sue  for  peace.  The  fort  wm  at  one  time 
demolished  in  compliance  with  orders  from  Portugal,  but  a 
V.ew  fort  was  afterwards  erected;  end  being  firmly  esta- 
blished in  it,  the  Portuguese,  by  taking  part  in  the  intes- 
tine wars,  gradually  extended  their  influence  over  the 
whole  island.  In  1656  the  Dutch  wrested  Columbo  finom 
them  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  sea  coast.    In  1796  the  Dutch  surrendered  ii  to 

COLUMBUS  (a  name  latinized  from  the  Italian  Co- 
lombo, and  the  Spanish  Colon)  was  born  at  Genoat,  about 
the  year  1445  or  1446$.  His  fiither,  who  was  a  wool-comber, 
sent  him  toPavia,then  the  great  school  of  learning  in  Lom- 
bardy ;  but  Columbus  havmg  shown  a  taste  for  geometry, 
Keography,  and  astronomy,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  astro- 
logy, went  to  sea  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  addition  to 
the  Iwirdy  encounters  and  dangers  attending  the  sea-fanng 
life  of  that  age,  he  was  often  under  the  rigid  ^sciphne  of 
an  old  relation,  Colombo,  who  carried  on  a  predatwy  war- 
fare against  Mohammedans  and  Venetians,  the  great  rivals 
of  the  Genoese.  In  February,  1467,  Columbus,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  Iceland  was  inhabited,  advanced  100 
leagues  beyond  it,  and  was  astonished  at  not  finding  the  sea 
frozen.  He  also  visited  the  Portuguese  fort  of  St  George 
la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  ,      _ .  ^       .,      *i. 

About  the  year  1470,  he  settled  at  Lisbon,  then  the  great 
resort  of  travellers  and  navigators,  whom  Pnnce  Henry} 
highly  encouraged.  Here  Columbus  married  the  daughter 
of  an  Italian,  called  Patestrello,  who  had  colonized  and  who 
governed  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  and  whose  papers, 
charts,  and  journals,  were  highly  serviceable  to  Columbus 
in  his  occasional  expeditions  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries*  the 
Azores,  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  of  Africa,  and  for 
the  construction  of  maps  and  charts,  which  he  sold  to  sup- 

•  Tha  town  of  Co»a«bo  u  divided  into  tour  f  »▼•?•. «» «M«lnct«. 

I  As  he  twice  decUict  Id  hii  own  wilU  but  thl.  fact,  m  wall  ••  Ihe  lii^ory 
ofhir«arlTd«yt.UlovoWed  ioobecurity.  »'•  »?  ^""*?^°'£;*^"t''^2? 
mUUken  pridi.  to  tereal  the  indigeiKe  and  h«inble  condition  from  which  hie 
Slher  e»erg«d.  he.  left  the  bSography  of  Coldmboe  voir  !»»«?;«>» ,   ,,     , 

1  This  !•  only  Infmed  fiom  two  of  hi.  letter,  to  Ferdfnwid  and  Iiabena.  in 
OMol  which  he  etate.  that  he  wenlto  lee  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  another. 
Sat«d  1601.  that  he  had  been  in  maritime  eemce  nearly  forty  yeata. 

I  Thl;  priiwe  waa  far  before  hia  age.  Ho  eaUbUahed  a  naTal  caUege^  and 
-4ilUmstoijsi8»FMk 


a hk  family,  and  hia  aged  flith«r  at  Geaoa*  aa  weQ  u  to 
^y  the  educatioa  of  his  younger  brothera.  Coluni\><  « 
resided  also  some  time  at  the  island  of  Porto  Santos  «h.;  h 
had  not  long  been  diaoovered,  a  ciroumstance  whkh  at  a 
period  of  great  exoitement  and  expectation  as  Xo  ci»n- 
time  discovery,  kindled  his  mind  to  enthosiasm,  m1.i<  h 
was  heightened  by  the  allusioiui  in  the  Bible  to  the  lilu- 
mate  universal  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  which  Columbus 
hoped  that  he  waa  predestined  to  extend  to  the  ea:»!cn: 
extremity  of  Asia.  He  oonsidered  his  projected  di-r»- 
reries  as  only  a  means  to  thia  end,  and  also  for  supplying  hun 
with  ample  treasures  to  fumiah  an  army  of  50,000  foot  w.i- 
diers  ana  5000  horse  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepuUbr.. 
Moreover  the  legends  of  the  i^and  of  Cipango  (Japan),  ut 
Mango  (Southern  China),  and  Cathay,  the  opinions  of  tlic 
antients,  the  travels  of  the  modema,  ihe  conjectured  af^he- 
ricity  of  the  earth,  its  supposed  smallness,  and  the  iiu;.- 
ginary  prokmgati<«  of  Asia  to  the  east,  all  this  presump:.vt' 
evidence,  addeid  to  the  recent  application  of  the  a^trfdabc*  i*> 
navigation,  |^ve  him  so  firm  a  conviction  of  the  prarti<~uw> 
lity  G^  crossmg  the  Atlantic,  and  of  landing  on  xhb  ea>tt*.  n 
shores  of  Asia,  that,  after  long  delays,  and  repeated  il..»aT- 
pointments  and  struggles  with  poverty,  he  never  made  :ii.\ 
abatement  in  those  oonditions  which  appeared  to  all  i...* 
states*  to  whom  he  made  proposals  to  be  the  extra va^  >  't 
demands  of  a  mere  adventurer.  John  U.  of  Portugal.  aK*  ; 
having  referred  the  project  to  a  maritime  jimUs  and  \l,U  % 
council  both  of  whan  regarded  it  as  \isionary,nevcrthcl«^% 
sent  a  caravel  under  the  pretext  of  taking  provisions  to  li . 
Cape  Yerd  Islands,  but  with  secret  instructions  to  try  iIk 
route  marked  in  the  papers  of  Columbus.  The  pilots  huiv  c\  *  r 
losing  all  courage,  put  back  to  Lisbon,  and  ridiculed  ti.e 
scheme.  Indignant  at  such  dupUcity,  Columbus  souglit 
patronage  elsewhere,  and  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  i.> 
make  proposals  to  Henry  YII.  of  England. 

In  1484  Columbua  arrived  at  Palos  do  Moguer  in  An- 
dalusia. Stopping  one  day  at  the  Franciscan  convent  u(  Ki 
Rabida  to  beg  some  bread  and  water  for  his  child,  the  girir- 
dian  or  superior,  Juan  Perez  Marchena,  passing  by;aitd  <.  '\- 
tering  into  conversation  with  the  stranger,  was  so  struck  w  i  U 
the  grandeur  of  his  views,  that  he  detained  him  as  a  eue^u 
and  sent  for  the  physician  of  Palos,  Garcia  Fcmander,  t.» 
discuss  the  project.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  b^an  to  h-j 
listened  to  with  admiration.  Marchena,  taking  charge  of  t  ti*.- 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  young  son  of  Columbu> 
eave  the  father  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  confev>ctr  uf 
Isabella,  Fernando  do  Talavera.  This  expected  patr.^n 
treated  the  wandering  petitioner  as  a  dreaming  speciU.it /.r. 
and  a  needy  applicant  for  bread.  H  is  humble  dress^  and  It.. 
want  of  connexions  and  academic  honours,  formed,  in  the  v>  i^ 
of  all  the  courtiers,  an  inexplicable  contrast  with  his  bril  iin  i  - 1 
proposals  and  aspirations.  But  indigence,  contumely,  ikji<i 
indignities  of  all  kinds,  could  not  shake  the  perBeveniii<x  nf 
C>)lumbus.  At  last,  through  Cardinal  Mendoza,  he  obtair.< 
an  audience  of  King  Fej^inand,  who  referred  the  mati«  r 
to  a  conference  of  learned  monks^  which  was  held  in  the  on 
ventof  the  Dominicans  of  St.  Stephen  at  Salamanca.  At  tK* 
very  opening  of  the  discussion  Columbus  was  assailed  -vknn 
biblical  objections,  against  which  no  mathematical  demon.- 
stration  was  admitted*  but  he  met  them  on  their  outt 
ground.  He  poured  forth  texts  and  predictions  as  my»i.'-  a 
types  of  his  proposed  discovery.  The  inquiry  however*  a  i  .  r 
intentional  procrastination,  ended  in  an  unfiivourable  ivpt>rt 
After  seven  years  wasted  at  the  Spanish  court  in  solicitat  toiu 
occasional  hope,  and  bitter  disappointment,  a  oonnext-  u 
with  a  ladv  of  Cordoba,  Beatrix  Enriquei,  prevented  his  en- 
tirely breaking  with  Spain.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  seo<  >  r.  i 
6on,Ferdinand,whobeeameluahistorian,and^hombeal^  a>  > 
treated  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  his  legitimate  ^  .{> 
Diego.  Columbus  was  now  about  to  apply  to  the  Frvii<  i* 
king,  firom  whom  he  had  received  a  letter  or  encourafsemt* r .  *  , 
when,  returning  for  his  eldmt  son,  Diego,  to  La  Rabida*  il>* 
warm-hearted  friar  Marchena  endeavoured  to  Him^^^iytB  ^.<j 
from  this  prcjectisent  again  for  the  physician,  Garcia  Ft-r> 
iiandes,  and  also  called  to  their  council  Alonso  Pin4<n. 
This  distinguished  navigator  not  only  a)* proved  of  tt  .- 
projected  voyage,  but  ofiered  to  engage  in  it  with  ht* 
money  and  in  person,  and  even  lo  de&ay  the  expenses  uf  x 
new  application  at  court. 

The  ardent  friar  lost  no  time  m  writing  directly  to  Qui-i  x 
Isabella,  and  on  her  requesting  a  verbal  explanation  of  UL.«e 
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the  caravel,  would  have  talien  his  chains  off;  but  Columbus 
proudly  said,  *  I  will  wear  them  till  the  king  orders  other- 
wise, and  will  preserve  them  as  memorials  of  his  gratitude.' 
He  hung  them  up  in  his  cabinet,  and  requested  they  should 
be  buried  in  his  grave.    The  general  burst  of  indication 
at  Cadiz,  which  was  echoed  throughout  Spain,  on  the  arri- 
val of  Columbus  in  fetters,  compelled  Ferdinand  himself  to 
disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  shameful  transaction.    But 
still  the  king  kept  Columbus  in  attendance  for  nine  months, 
wasting  his  time  in  fruitless  solicitations  for  redress ;  and 
at  last  appointed  Nicholas  Ovando  governor  of  Hispaniola 
in  his  place.    With  restricted  powers  and  a  broken  frame, 
but  with   his  ever-soaring  and  irrepressible  enthusiasm, 
Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  again  on  the  9th  of  May,  1602, 
with  four  caravels  and  150  men,  in  search  of  a  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  which  should 
supersede  that  of  Vasco  de  Gama.     Being  denied  relief  and 
even  shelter  at  Santo  Domingo,  he  was  swept  away  by  the 
currents  to  the  N.W. ;  he  however  missed  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  and  at  last  reached  Truxillo,  whence  he  coasted 
Honduras,  the  Mosquito  shore,  Costa  Rica,  Veragua,  as 
far  as  the  point  which  he  called  £1  Retrete,  where  the  re- 
cent westward  coasting  of  Bastides  had  terminated.    But 
here,  on  the  5th  of  December,  he  gave  up  his  splendid 
rision,  and  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  his  crews  to  return 
m  search  of  gold  to  Veragua,  a  country  which  he  himself 
mistook  for  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  antients. 

Finally,  the  fierce  resistance  of  the  natives  and  the  crazy 
state  of  his  ships  forced  him,  at  the  close  of  April,  1503,  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  for  Hispaniola  with  only  two 
crowded  wrecks,  which,  being  incapable  of  keeping  the  sea, 
came,  on  the  24th  of  June,  to  anchor  at  Jamaica.  After 
ftmine  and  despair  had  occasioned  a  series  of  mutinies  and 
disasters  far  greater  than  any  that  he  had  yet  experienced, 
he  at  last  arrived,  on  the  13th  of  August,  at  Santo  Domingo. 
Here  he  exhausted  his  funds  in  relie\ing  his  crews, 
extending  his  generosity  even  to  those  who  had  been  most 
outrageous.  Sailing  homewards  on  the  12th  of  September, 
he  anchored  his  tempest-tossed  and  shattered  bark  at  San 
Lucar,  the  7th  of  November,  1504.  From  San  Lucar  he 
proceeded  to  Sevilla,  where  he  soon  after  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  patroness  Isabella.  He  was  detained  by 
illness  till  the  spring  of  1505,  when  he  arrived,  wearied  and 
exhausted,  at  Segovia,  to  have  only  another  courtly  denial 
of  redress,  and  to  linger  a  year  longer  in  neglect,  poverty, 
and  pain,  till  death  gave  him  relief  at  Valladolid  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1506.  Thus  ended  a  noble  and  glorious 
career,  inseparably  connected  with  the  records  of  the  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude  of  kings.  To  make  some  amends  for 
the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  this  great  man,  his  remains  re- 
ceived a  pompous  funeral,  and  his  grave  and  coat  of  arms 
the  following  motto : — 

*  A  CastnU  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  mimdo  dio  Coloo.* 

Although  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  m  June,  1497,  and  Columbus  did  not  touch  the 
American  continent  till  he  visited  the  coast  of  Paria  in 
August,  1498,  Columbus,  howev^,  first  reached  Guanahani, 
and  what  may  properly  be  denominated  the  Columbian  Ar- 
chipelago, and  is  really  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World. 

The  voyage  of  one  Antonio  Sanchez  from  the  Canaries 
to  Hayti  in  1484,  mentioned  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  and 
some  other  Spanish  writers,  is  regarded  as  a  fable.  The 
accounts  however  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  who  had 
sailed  westward  so  far  as  to  perceive  indications  of  land, 
were  usefUl  to  Columbus,  according  to  his  own  avowal. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a  written  declaration  of  the  4th 
of  Au|^st,  1 494,  ascribe  the  new  discoveries  to  Columbus. 
Amengo  Vespucci,  whose  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  new  hemisphere,  did  not  see  it  till  he  accompanied 
Ojeda,  as  a  pilot,  to  the  coast  of  Paria  in  1499. 

The  following  are  the  principal  authorities  for  the  life 
of  Columbus :— •  Navigatione  del  Re  di  Castiglia  delle  Isole 
e  Paesi  nuovamente  ritrovati,'  and  the  Latin  translation, 
'  Navigatio  Christophori  Colombi,*  Vicenza,  1507;  '  Itine- 
rarium  Portugallensium,'  Milan,  1508;  Grineus,  'Novus 
Orbis  Regionum,'  B&le,  1533;  Life  of  the  Admiral,  by 
his  son  Fernando,  Oviedo ;  '  Chronicle  of  the  Indies,'  Se- 
villa, 1535;  Manuscript  History  of  Fernando  and  Isa- 
bella, by  the  curate  of  Los  Palacros ;  Manuscript  History 
of  the  Indies,  by  Las  Casas ;  '  Letters  and  Decades  of  the 
Ocean,'  by  Peter  Martyr  d'Anghierra,  or  Angleria;  Her- 
rera,  'History  of  the  Indies^'   'Robertson's  America;' 


Churchill's  Voyages,  voLii.;  Navarrete,  'Relanon  de  los 
quatro  Viajes  de  Cristobal  Colon ;'  IrviugsLife  of  Columbus. 

COLUMBUS.    [Ohio.] 

COLUMELLA.  LU'CIUS  JU'NIUS  MODER.\TUS, 

the  author  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  Romui 
agriculture,  if  not  himself  a  native  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  sprung 
from  a  family  belonging  to  that  town,  which  had  been  lonz 
most  intimately  connected  with  Rome.  In  se\-eral  paru  of 
his  work  he  speaks  of  a  paternal  uncle,  Marcus  ColumcUa, 
who  had  Uvea  in  Baetica  (Andalusia),  and  had  been  well 
known  as  an  intelligent  agriculturist  In  particular  he 
speaks  of  his  success  in  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of 
sheep  by  the  introduction  of  rams  from  Mauretania,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  celebrated  stock  of  the  Mvnn(>« 
owes  its  origin  to  this  importation.  The  author  hmu^l/ 
possessed  an  estate  in  the  country  of  the  Ceretaui  (Ls  C<;r- 
dana),  near  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  was  eminently  hurci>&- 
ful  in  the  growth  of  the  vine.  When  he  wrote  his  work, 
he  appears  to  have  been  residing  either  at  Rome,  or  in  iLe 
neignbourhood ;  but  he  had  a  personal  knoi»lci^e  of  man« 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  himself  mentions  a  re*^!- 
dence  of  some  length  in  Cilicia  and  Syria  (ii.  10,  lb),  but 
without  stating  the  object  which  carried  him  into  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  period  at  which  he  Uved  and  wrote  ouy 
be  most  safely  deduced  from  his  own  writings.  On  the  i*tir 
hand  he  mentions  his  having  been  present  at  a  conversa- 
tion on  agriculture  in  which  L.  Volusius  took  part  (L  7,  .^  i« 
and  the  terms  he  uses  imply  that  many  years  had  siiir« 
elapsed.  Now  the  death  of  tlus  very  man  happens  U' 
be  specially  noticed  by  Tacitus  at  the  end  of  the  y<-:.r 
A.  D.  20  (Ann,  iii.  30).  Again  he  sneaks  of  Seneca  as  ^n.; 
livine  (iii.  3,  31) ;  and  the  tragical  death  of  Seneca,  it  i» 
well  Known,  occurred  in  the  year  66.  He  speaks  moreiiwr 
of  Yarro  as  preceding  him  by  two  generations.  He  «u3 
bom  therefore  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sera. 

The  work  of  Columella  is  addressed  to  Publius  Sihiiuiv 
and  consists  of  twelve  books :  the  two  first  on  the  choke  1 1 
a  farm  and  farm-house,  the  selection  of  slaves,  the  culu\  % 
tion  of  arable  and  pasture  land :  the  three  next  on  the  r,/. 
tivation  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  fruits  of  the  orchard,  ^<*  . 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  on  the  ox,  horse,  mule,  ass,  bhi>.}v« 

Seat  and  dog,  that  is,  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  huuM: 
og,  for  he  specially  excludes  tlie  sporting  do{;,  as  inter- 
fering with,  instead  of  promoting,  the  economic  manu^^^ 
ment  of  a  form.  The  eighth  book  treats  of  the  poult r\- 
yard,  and  the  ninth,  of  bees.  The  next,  which  has  tor  ii^ 
subject  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  presents  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  a  poem  in  the  middle  of  a  prose  «orL 
This  form  was  selected  by  Columella  at  the  preasmg  ^<.Ml- 
citation  of  his  friend  Silvmus,  and  the  poem  was  a\owci!.T 
put  forth  as  a  supplement  to  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  in  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  the  Mantuan  bard  * 

*  Veram  h»e  ipse  aqnid<;;n  tpatiu  Inolusiu  iniqaia 
Praeteceo,  atque  mii»  post  me  menoranda  teUtH|tt4k* 

In  the  eleventh  book  the  author  is  again  on  the  tcm 
firma  of  prose,  and  gives  us  in  three  long  chapters,  not  \cn 
closely  connected,  the  duties  of  a  bailiff,  a  farmer^  bXiua 
nack,  and  the  vegetable  garden.  This  book  is  someiuui*^ 
entitled  the  'Bailiff*  (Villicus) ;  as  the  last  bears  the  nBii:c 
of  the  *BaiUff  *s  Wife*  (Villica),  and  treaU  of  the  in.io.  r 
duties,  the  making  wine  and  vinegar,  preserving  Iruita, 

&C. 

In  the  composition  of  this  work,  Columella  has  iimdo 
free  use  of  the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture  who  prec«.«:*  d 
him.  Among  these  we  may  particularly  mention  C^-  • 
the  Censor,  Terentius  Varro,  his  own  oontemporaxK  -^ ; 
Cornelius  Celsus  and  JuUus  Atticus;  and  lastly,  Juh^« 
Grncinus,  the  father  of  Areola,  who  seems  to  have  sho«  n 
his  predilection  for  the  science  by  the  name  he  selected  f  r 
his  son.  But  the  author  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  hiehi.^: 
terms,  and  to  whom  he  most  willingly  appeals,  is  Mago  ti^i^ 
Carthaginian,  whose  work  on  agriculture,  as  he  tells  u&,  o  ;•- 
tainin^  eight*and-twenty  boou,  was  translated  from  thf 
PhcBmcian  into  Latin,  under  a  special  decree  of  tr  r 
Roman  senate.  The  latinityof  Columella  has  nearly  i.! 
the  purity  of  the  Augustan  age;  but  wherever  his  subyri 
g[ives  him  an  opportunity,  he  discovers  a  taste  for  that  «n^  <s- 
timental  and  declamatory  style  which  distinguishes  t^c 
writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  His  poem  u  u«. 
ficient  in  all  those  qualities  which  give  grace  and  beaut  >  *s 
the  Georgics.  Columella  is  often  cited  by  Pliny  the  £..i  - 
in  his  '  Natural  History,*  but  generally  with  an  expt«^«  •  : 
of  dissent    He  is  aLw  quotea  by  Vegetiuc  and  PaUad..*. 
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deoorated  with  flat  leaves  called  water-leaves,  as  in  tbe 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens. 

The  Ionic  column  is  characterized  by  the  two  large  spirals 
or  volutes  on  two  of  its  feces,  connected  under  the  abacus. 
The  other  sides  connect  these  faces  at  right  angles  by  a 
kind  of  baluster  placed  horizontally.    Beneath  this  baluster 


rHsir  tbe  Ionic  capital  oT  the 
order  employed  in  toe  eelU  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  BaiSK.] 


[Half  the  canital  of  the  Eree- 


and  the  astragal  surmounting  the  top  of  the  sliaft  of  the 
column  is  the  occk  of  the  capital,  which  in  some  Greek 


examples  is  nchly  decorated;  the  baluster  is  also  ocrm- 
sionaUy  enriched.  In  some  Ionic  capitals  all  the  feces  of 
the  volutes  are  conjoined  at  the  extremities,  the  faces  h^ins 
curved  inwards  as  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bas»». 
Ionic  columns  placed  at  the  angles  of  porticos  have  •omv 
times  the  volute  ingeniously  formed  at  tbe  angle,  so  a*  U) 
present  avoluted  face  either  ranging  with  the  volutes  of 
the  portico,  or  with  the  volutes  of  the  columns  at  the  side 
of  tne  portico.  The  angle  column  of  St  Pancras  Cburcb« 
I^ndon,  has  the  angular  feces  curved.  The  ansular  voluteat 
in  some  Roman  examples  are  formed  of  two  half  volutes 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  bases  of  tbe  lumc 
vary  perhaps  more  than  any  other  order.  In  Roman  ex- 
amples the  Attic  base  is  employed. 

The  Composite  column,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  com- 
pound. It  is  formed  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  but 
partakes  more  of  the  Corinthian  character  and  propor- 
tions. 

The  Roman-Doric  and  Tuscan  columns  are  shafts  with 
moulded  capitals  and  bases,  the  Doric  only  having  a  slight 
decoration  of  rosettes  and  buds  in  the  neck  of  the  capital, 
and  some  trifling  additional  mouldings.  The  Grecian 
Doric  differs  from  the  Roman  both  in  proportion  and  in  the 
mouldings  of  the  capital,  in  the  flutings  being  witkout 
fillets,  and  in  its  being  almost  always  without  a  base. 

An  order  includes  the  column  with  the  whole  of  the 
entablature,  or  the  superstructure  raised  on  it,  which  is 
divided  into  architrave,  frieze,  and  cojnioe. 


[MticBaeeO 


[Ionic  Base  at  tbe 
Propylma  of  SleoaU.] 


[Base  of  the       n*R>fll^  ^  ^^*  \m*«*  of  the  colnm  • 
order   of    tbe    employed  in  the  Tvmpk  of  Mictn  « 
Temple         of    PuIUb,  at  Prieoa.] 
Apollo    Didy- 
.] 


All  the  great  architects  of  the  cinque  cento,  and  after 
them  those  of  the  later  Italian  and  French  schools,  have 
differed  in  the  proportions  and  details  of  the  orders,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  a  trifling  degree.  The  proportions  of 
the  five  Roman  orders  which  we  have  adopted  here  as 
our  rule  are  those  laid  down  in  Sir  William  Chambers's 
Architecture,  and  which  are  generally  employed  by  the 
English  architects  of  the  present  day.  The  proportions  of 
the  orders  used  by  the  Greeks  are  from  the  authority  of 
Stuart.  The  measure  by  which  the  proportions  of  the 
orders  are  determined,  is  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
shaft  of  the  column,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  called 
modules,  and  each  module  is  divided  into  30  parts  called 
minutes.  This  scale  is  m  general  use  in  all  countries 
which  derive  their  architecture  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

Thus  the  height  of  the  shaft  of  the  Tuscan  order,  firom  the 
"^*>er  line  of  the  fillet  of  the  base  to  tbe  upper  line  of  the 


astragal  of  the  neck  of  the  column,  is  12  modules  or  semi- 
diameters  high;  the  base,  including  the  plinth,  is  3i> 
minutes;  the  capital,  30  minutes;  the  architrave,  3\{ 
minutes;  the  frieze,  3 1}  minutes;  the  cornice,  includini; 
the  bed-mould  or  ogee,  42  minutes;  and  the  projection 
of  the  cornice,  42  minutes.  The  shaft  of  the  IX>ric  order 
is  13  modules,  28  minutes;  the  base,  30  minutes;  the 
capital,  32  minutes ;  the  architrave,  30  minutes ;  tbe  frieze, 
45  minutes;  and  the  cornice,  45  minutes.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  cornice  is  57  minutes.  The  shaft  of  th«» 
Ionic  order  contains  16  modules,  9  minutes;  the  ba^e, 
30  minutes;  the  capital,  fVom  the  upper  line  of  thi- 
astragal,  21  minutes;  the  architrave,  40^  minutes;  the 
fHeze,  40)  minutes;  and  the  cornice,  54  minutes.  The 
projection  of  the  cornice  is  54  minutes.  The  Corinth  oui 
order  has  the  shaft  16  modules,  20  minutes;  the  base.  :m 
minutes;  the  capital,  70  minutes;  the  architrave.  4a  mi- 
nutes :  the  fHese.  45  minutes ;  the  cornice,  60  minutes ; 
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and  the  projection,  58  minutes.  The  Composite  order  is 
similar  in  its  general  proportions  to  the  Corinthian ;  and 
I  he  col  jmns  of  the  Roman  orders  diminish  in  diameter  about 
uTie-sixth,  that  is,  are  50  minutes  at  the  upper  diameter  of 
the  shaft,*  The  Greek  Doric  varies  very  much  in  its  pro- 
portions. The  Doric  of  the  Parthenon  has  the  shaft  and 
capital  10  modules  8  minutes  high,  and  the  entablature  3 
modules  15  minutes.  For  a  scale  of  the  proportions  of 
the  leading  features  of  some  of  the  best  known  examples 
of  antiquity,  see  the  end  of  this  article. 

Tlie  Tuscan  order,  wldch  is  simple  in  its  design,  has  a 
ha^e  formed  of  a  plinth  or  squared  piece  of  stone  as  a 
foundation,  and  a  torus  above  it,  surmounted  with  a  fillet 
The  shaft  is  terminated  with  a  fillet  and  an  astragal,  on 
which  the  capital  is  set,  consisting  of  a  necking  (a  pro- 
Ion -Ration  of  the  shaft)  and  an  ovolo  moulding  supporting 
the  squared  abacus,  which  is  surmounted  with  a  fillet 
The  architrave  is  a  plain  face  with  a  broad  fillet.  The 
i'i  ieze  also  is  a  plain  face.  The  cornice  consists  of  an  ogee, 
a  fillet  an  ovolo  forming  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice, 
^^hich  consists  also  of  the  corona  and  fillet  surmoimted 
with  a  cymatium. 

The  Roman  Doric,  resembling  in  some  particulars  the 
Tuscan,  is  however  very  much  richer.  The  Doric  base 
consists  of  a  plinth,  a  torus,  a  hollow  moulding  with  a  fillet 
above  and  below  it ;  on  the  upper  fillet  is  anotner  torus  and 
fillet  from  which  rises  the  shaft,  curved  where  it  springs 
from  the  fiUett  This  is  the  Attic  base,  which  is  most 
commonly  used  in  all  the  orders  except  the  Tus'can.  The 
shaft  of  the  Doric  is  terminated  like  the  Tuscan,  and  from 
tlie  summit  springs  the  capital  with  a  neck  enriched  with 
resets  and  buds.  Above  the  necking  are  three  flat  annular 
rings  or  fillets,  then  an  ovolo  moulding  surmounted  with 
the  abacus,  which  is  finished  with  a  small  ogee  moulding 
and  fillet.  The  architrave  is  a  plain  face,  with  a  flat  bana 
(trpnia)  and  a  fillet  under  the  tri^lyph,  with  six  guttie  or 
drops  under  the  fillet  The  frieze  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments with  a  triglyph  over  each  column  and  one  or  more 
Ijetween,  according  to  the  width  of  the  intercolumniation. 
Tlie  triglyphs  which  project  sUghtly  from  the  face  of  the 
Irieze  are  channelled  with  angular  channels  and  two  half 
channels  at  the  sides  of  the  triglyph.  The  metope,  or 
s]>ace  between  two  tri5l}'phs,  is  square  or  nearly  so;  this, 
howewr,  depends  on  the  intercolumns.  The  triglyphs  are 
hound  togetlier  by  a  facia,  surmounted  by  a  small  fillet  under 
I  he  bed-mould  of  the  cornice,  which  is  an  ovolo  moulding 
or  an  ogee.  Over  this  is  the  mutule  band  with  the 
inutules,  square  in  form,  projecting  over  the  triglyphs;  an 
ocrec  surmounts  the  mutules  and  the  mutule  band.  The 
ijivitules  support  the  cornice,  consisting  of  the  corona,  an 
o;rce  and  fillet  and  a  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding.  The  soffit 
or  under-side  of  the  cornice  is  sometimes  enriched  with 
p;innels,  and  guttcB  are  placed  under  the  mutules.  The 
Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome  has  dentils  with 
an  ogee  bed-mould  in  the  cornice  in  lieu  of  the  mutules ; 
and  the  basilica  by  Palladio  at  Vicenza  is  without  either 
mutules  or  dentils,  having  instead  of  them  a  bold  ogee  and 
ovolo  moulding,  and  the  architrave  divided  into  two  facise. 

The  Greek  Doric  differs  considerably  from  the  Roman, 
being  almost  always  executed  without  a  base.  The  flutings 
of  the  shaft  are  twenty  in  number  without  fillets;  some 
examples  are  fluted  only  at  the  upner  and  lower  extre- 
mities.   The  capital  consists  of  a  soUd-looking  abacus  with- 


[Half  tlM  Mplta]  of  Iht  Puthmon  at  AUmu-l 

•  Rr  a  Tvfcfraee  to  tb*  proportiont  of  •omo  of  tho  eolnmat  of  untieiit 
r'HAivi  at  the  end  of  this  article,  sohm  Tariationt  frum  this  proportion  will 
»!  J"- ir. 

t  The  lower  diameter  of  th«  ihaA  of  a  colamn  It  alwaya  measured  from 
til'*  point  where  this  curTe  end*,  and  it  joined  lo  the  straight  line  of  the 


out  any  moulding  above  it,  but  supported  byaveryele^ 
gantly-curved  echinus-moulding,  which  swells  gradusdly  out 
of  the  line  of  the  shaft,  being  bound  round  by  three  armulets 
or  rings  near  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  on  the  under  eX' 
tremity  of  the  echinus.  A  part  of  the  shaft  is  also  cut  off 
by  a  sinking,  or  channel,  cut  into  the  shaft,  forming  the 
necking  of  the  capital.  The  features  of  the  entablature 
are  very  simple.  [Civil  Architecture.]  The  triglyphs 
are  not  very  dissimilar  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Dk)ric, 
except  in  the  setting  them  off  on  the  frieze.  In  the  Roman 
they  are  invariably  set  over  the  centre  line  of  each  column, 
the  angle  of  a  building  being  terminated  by  a  portion  of  a 
metope.  In  the  Greek  the  triglyph  is  invariably  com- 
menced at  the  angle  of  the  building,  and  not  over  the  centre 
line  of  the  column  generally. 


(Greek  Doric  onler  of  the 
Parthenon.] 


rionic  order  of  the  Erccthcum  at 

Atbcns.] 


The  Roman  Ionic  has  an  Attic  base.  The  capital  is 
formed  with  two  volutes  on  two  faces,  and  the  volutes  are 
connected  by  horizontal  lines,  though  sometimes,  like  the 
Greek,  the  curved  line  is  employed.  The  abarns  is  formed  of  a 
fillet  and  an  ogee.  Under  the  horizontal  lines  connecting 
the  volutes  is  an  echinus  and  astragal  or  bead-moulding 
enriched.  The  architrave  is  divided  into  two  facias :  the 
upper  face  is  surmounted  with  a  fillet  and  ogee  enriched, 
and  the  lower  with  a  small  echinus,  also  enriched,  having  a 
narrow  fillet  underneath  it.  The  frieze  is  usually  plain, 
though  the  temple  of  Fortima  Virilis  at  Rome  has  a 
meaffre  decoration.  The  cornice  is  supported  by  an  ogee 
moulding  and  dentils  surmounted  witn  a  fillet,  a  bead 
moulding,  and  a  large  enriched  echinus  moulding.  Tlic 
cornice  itself  consists  of  a  corona  with  a  small  ogee  and 
fillet,  on  which  is  placed  a  cymatium.  The  volutes  of  the 
capital  are  connected  at  the  sides  byapulvinus,  or  cushion, 
commonly  called  the  baluster  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  Greek 
Ionic  varies  in  its  proportion,  and  is  superior  in  beauty  to 
the  Roman  example.  The  method  of  drawing  the  Roman 
volute  called  Goldman's  volute,  is  described  in  Sir  William 
Chamber's  Architecture. 

The  following  is  a  very  accurate  method  of  drawing  the 
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Greek  volute  similar  to  the  form  of  the  volute  of  the  Erec^ 
theum  or  Minerva  Polios  at  Athens.    Divide  any  perpen- 


Method  of  diMviag  the  spiral  forming;  the  rolute  of  the  Greek  Ionic  of  the 
Bxccthflua  and  Minerva  Polias  Temples,  at  Aiheni.] 

dicular  height,  AB,  into  12  equal  parts.     Through  the 
7th  division  g  from  the  top,  draw  the  line  C  D  at  right 


angles  to  A  B.  Then  upon  the  line  C  D,  finom  the  centre  ^, 
set  off  towards  C  six  of  the  seven  divisions  between  A 
and  g.  Draw  the  lines  G  H  and  E  P,  at  angles  of  46  tie- 
grees  to  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D  respectively.  Bisect  tlu- 
line  joining  A  and  C  by  6  a,  and  produce  it  till  it  cats  E  F 
in  d.  Then  from  <i,  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  d  A  (>r 
d  C,  describe  the  quadrant  A  C  of  the  volute.  Then  join 
C  d,  cuttinj^  the  line  6  H  in  tf ;  from  the  point  e  desrnJx* 
with  the  radius  «  C  or  ^B  the  quadrant  C  B,  passing  thruu<:h 
B,  the  extremit)'  of  the  line  A  B ;  and  proceed  in  this  mari- 
ner with  all  the  quadrants  till  you  touch  the  centre.  The 
centres  of  the  segments  AC,  C B,  B D,  &c.,  are  always 
found  on  the  diagonal  hues  E  F  and  6  H. 

The  best  examples  of  the  Roman  Ionic  order  are  flutes!, 
with  twenty-four  fluting^,  or  semicircular  channels,  diviiltM] 
by  a  narrow  fillet,  whicn  is  part  of  the  surfiice  of  the  hhnix 
'>f  the  column.  Some  GreeK  examples,  as  at  Bases,  ba^  o 
only  20  flutings,  and  are  without  fillets. 

The  general  proportions  of  the  Corinthian  and  C<>tn- 
posite  are  the  same,  and  they  differ  but  slightly  in  ih*  ir 
mouldings  and  enrichments.  The  base  of  both  Corinth  un 
and  Composite  is  the  Attic.  The  flutings  of  the  shaft  ar<-, 
as  in  the  Ionic,  twenty-four,  and  divided  by  fillets.  Ti.«.' 
capital  is  composed  of  two  rows  dljicanthus  leaves,  eight  in 
each  row,  and  the  upper  row  is  placed  between  and  o^  er 
the  divisions  of  the  lower  row.  Four  spiral  volutes  in  earh 
face  rise  out  of  two  bunches  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  and  t«.. 
of  tl)  »in  pre  connected  at  the  angles,  and  support  tbt 
abacus  formed  of  a  cavetto  and  fillet,  and  an  echinus,  whuh 
are,  except  the  fillet,  sometimes  eruiched.  The  face  of  th*- 
abacus  is  formed  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  whose  extrem  it  it»>. 
are  supported  by  the  spiral  horns,  or  volutes.  The  connerti-<i 
ends  of  the  abacus  form  a  narrow  face,  round  which  \hv 
mouldings  are  continued,  although  in  some  rare  instajut.-^ 
these  ends  are  pointed  by  the  intersection  of  the  two  cur>c'-i 
faces  of  the  abacus.  The  leaves  and  volutes  are  carved  round 


THalf  the  Corinthian  capital,  from  Sir  Wm.  Cbamben.] 

what  18  a  continuation  of  the  shaft,  formed  into  the  shape 
of  a  bell  reversed.  The  lower  row  of  leaves  generally 
follow  the  line  of  the  shaft,  which  is  considered  the  best 
svstem  of  setting  them  off  round  the  bell,  although  the 
Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome  has  the  leaves  projecting 
beyond  the  shaft,  and  Inigo  Jones  has  adopted  this  system 
in  the  Banquetinff-house  at  Whitehall.  The  Corinthian 
architrave  is  divided  into  three  faces,  the  Composite  into 
two.  The  upper  face  is  surmounted  with  an  asti-agal  and 
ogee  enriched  with  a  fillet  *  the  middle  fiice  has  abore  it  a 


imnnrhnmli 


[Half  the  Composite  capilaU  from  Sir  Wb.  Chambcn.! 

small  enriched  ogee,  and  the  lower  face  an  enriched  K    ' 
The  frieze  is  enriched  with  figures  or  ornaments.    The  r.  r 
nice   is  distinguished  by  its  modillions  and  dentils;    t 
latter  are  supported  by  an  ogee  and  astragal  enriched ':  : 
former  by  an  enriched  echinus  and  astragaL    The  nv  » 
lion,  which  is  set  at  intervals  under  the  oorooa,  w.U  ! 
better  understood  by  the  annexed  view  of  a  modilli  .n 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  showing  also  the  $4>t!it.    - 
under-side  of  the  corona,  with  the  enriched  pannel  bct\^  *>  n 
the  modillions.    The  modillions  support  the  corona,  w  h:rr\ 
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.•  terminated  with  •  evmatmm,  and  this  moulding  in  the 
example  before  vlb,  is  decorated  with  lions*  heads. 


[A  Mo«fiUkm  or  Cooadleor  Um  c 


0  of  tko  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stater  at  Rene.] 


In  the  Corapostte,  mutules  are  sometimes  employed  in- 
stead of  the  Corinthian  raodillion.  The  (»:ders  are  some- 
times  set  on  pedestals,  consisting  of  a  sauare  shaft,  called 
the  die^  with  a  moulded  base  set  on  a  deep  plinth.  The 
die  is  snrmountea  with  mouldings  forming  a  capital,  but 
in  reality  resembling  more  the  cornice  of  an  entablature. 
Chambers  allows,  for  the  proportion  of  the  die  of  the  Tuscan 
pedestal,  two  modules,  twenty-four  minutes ;  for  the  JOoric, 
three  modules,  six  minutes;  the  Ionic,  three  modules, 
eighteen  minutes ;  and  the  Corinthian  and  Composite,  four 
modules.  The  bases  and  capitals  are  respectively — Tuscan, 
base  twenty-eight  minutes,  capital  fourteen  minutes; 
Doric,  base  thirty-two,  and  capital  sixteen  minutes ;  Ionic, 
base  thirty-six,  and  capital  eighteen  minutes;  and  Corin- 
thian, base  forty,  and  capital  twenty  minutes. 

Greek  mouldings  vary  from  the  Roman,  and  are  remark- 
able for  being  almost  invariably  drawn  by  the  hand,  and 
nut  formed,  as  in  the  Roman  examples,  of  parts  of  circles 
struck  with  the  compasses. 

The  flutings  of  columns  vary  in  the  depth  and  form  of 
their  curves;  some,  as  in  the  Doric  orders,  are  flat  segments, 
without  fillets  between  them,  others  are  deep  segments 
and  semicircles,  and  others  are  semi-elliptical,  and  sometimes 
more  than  semi-elliptical,  on  the  plan,  as  in  the  Jupiter 
Stator.  Some  columns  of  antiquity  are  decorated  with 
spiral  flutes,  and  some  with  leaves,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Clirumnus,  and  in  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum. 
To^Tiley  Marbles,  room  IX. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  entasis  of  the  columns  em- 
ployed in  Roman  architecture  is  described  by  Chambers, 
p.  ii.  of  the  Preface.  It  is  done  by  means  of  a  sliding  rule, 
called  the  rule  of  Nicomedes. 

Some  account  of  the  entasis  of  columns,  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
is  given  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Stuart's  *  Athens.'  with  compari- 
sons of  the  entasis  of  several  columns.  The  Ghreek  entasis 
is  more  subtle  than  the  Roman. 

We  may  here  observe,  generally,  that  the  principle  of 
a  base  is  support,  which  is  admirably  shown  in  the  Attic 
base,  where  the  two  tori  are  proportioned  and  arranged, 
with  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding 
between  tnem,  to  sustain  the  shaft.  The  hollow  moulding 
gives  additional  height  to  the  base,  and  the  profile  is  in  no 
part  within  the  perpendicular  line  of  the  shart,  which  would 
give  it  a  weak  appearance.  The  annexed  variety  of  bases, 
fhnn  Greek  examples,  present  some  of  the  beauties  and  some 
of  the  defects  even  of  Greek  architecture.  The  base  of  the 
Apollo  Did>*m(eus  shows  weakness,  and  the  torus  of  the 
Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene,  appears  too  heavy  for  the  delicate 
astragals  and  cavettos  beneath. 

Some  columns,  instead  of  being  fluted  the  whole  height 
of  the  shaft,  are,  for  about  one-third  from  the  base,  made 
polygonal,  each  side  being  the  width  of  the  flute.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  at  Pomneii,  where  the  Doric  columns 
are  often  very  slender.  In  the  internal  order  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  flutings  are  filled  with  cabling  about  one-third 
of  their  height.  Cabling  is  a  canned  bund  projecting  out 
of  the  fluting. 


FROPOBTIONB    OF    SOlfX    OF   THE   COLUMNS    ElfPLOYEO    Uf 
ANCIENT  EDIFICES,  WITH  THE  ENTABLATURE. 

OOAIO. 


Temple  of  Japitor   Olympiui  at 

Asrigvntttm  •  .  .  • 
Ditto  ot  Merenlea  at  Agrifentum  • 
Ditto  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  BassM. 

near  Phignlia    ,        »        »        , 
Ditto  at  Cadachio^  in  Coti* u  . 
Ditto  of  Minenra  at  AtlMUii,  eaUed 

the  Pnrtheuon  •        .        .         . 
DktoofTheseaa  .        .        • 
Ditto  at  Coriutli  .... 
Doric  Portico  at  Athens        , 

(Sttxart's  *  Athens.*) 
Trajan's  oolomn*  Roman  Done      . 
Antoniae  colomn,  ditto  . 

Temple  of  Juptt<:r  Panhellenias,  in 

iEfina 

Dittoof  Mioerraat  Snninm  .        , 
Ditto  of  JutMter  Nemnus  between 

ArgoB  and  Curinth     .         .         . 
PropylMa  at  Eleusis     . 
Temploof  Ceres  at  Eleusts  . 
Ditto  of  Diana  Propylasn  at  Eleusis 
Ditto  of  Nemesis  at  R hamnns 


Ueifbt 

of 
Ctflttna. 


a  in. 

«1    9 
83  25 

19   «-8 
a    3  S5 

31  4-9 

IB  7- 18 

23  8| 

85  S-5 

97    9-1 

97    31 

17    4-96 

19    9'ii 

83  11-9 


IS    6-45 


Diameter 
of 


ft.  in. 

13  0 

7  0-6 

8  7-76 

9  0 

6  V8 

3  3-4 

4  4-05 

19  9  9 

13  1*9 

3  9*6 

3  4-3 

5  9-5 

5  9-4 

6  6  27 
2  7 

9  4*6 


Upper 

diamet.of 

Shaft. 


fL  in. 

iO    6 

4  10 

9  10*45 
1    € 

4  9*75 

9  6*€3 

4  410 

3  4-6 

10    8-8 
12    11 

9    4*65 
9    6-65 

4  3 

3  10-98 

5  4 

9    0-75 
1  10 


Heiicbt 

Eotabla* 
tor*. 

ft  in. 

8ft    9*9S 


6    6-1 

3  10-76 

10  10  56 

6  6.9 

7  4ft8 


6  10-06 
6    C 


1*86 
6  16 
8-96 
0-74 


iuclnd- 
iii£  cy- 
matiiim 


Tampla  of  ApoUo  Epienxiua   at 
Bassn       ..... 

Ditio  of  Erectbeus,  Athens   . 
Aqueduct  of  Hadrian    .         . 
Temple  on  the  Uissus  . 
Temple  of  Fortuoa  Virilis  at  Rome 


Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos  . 
Minena  Polios  at  Priene 
ApoUo  l>id}imeus  near  Miletus 
Propylfta  at  Eiausis     .        • 


Height 
Coluson. 


ft.  in. 


21  7-50 

IB  l*d6 

U  8-300 

27  0 


Rase  of 

Shall. 


ft  in. 

2  1-9 
9  3*8 
9  9-36 
1  9-4 

3  9 


3  3-6 

4  2-8 
6  8-9 
3  4-6 


Upper 
diamater 
of  Shaft. 


ft  in. 

1  9-4 
1  11-9 
I  11-1 

1  6-2 

2  8 


1-8 
6-4 
5-8 
9-24 


He^hC 

BataUa- 
ture. 


ft  in. 

3  9-31 

4  11  25 
4    9'M 
3    7-289 
6    8  G 

airhi. 

trare. 

9    6-4 

3    6-2 


coaiirrHi.4w. 


HeiKht 

Height 

Diameter 

Upper 

of 

of 

diamfter 

Entabla- 

Column. 

Base. 

of  Shaft. 

ture. 

ft.  in. 

ft.  in. 

ft  in. 

ft.  in. 

Incantada  at  Salonlca  .        , 

23    8-6 

9    5-9 

6    7-76 

Temple  of  the  \Vinds(«  ithoat  base) 

13    €85 

1    7-4 

Monument  of  Lysicratcs  at  Athens 

11    7-65 

i    ^, 

0  11-65 

2    8-218 

Sioa,  or  portico,  at  Athens    . 

28    0-534 

2  11-3 

9    6  «5 

5    6-8 

Arch  of  Trajan,  Ancona 

23    8-7 

9    4-96 

2    0-26 

5    6-3 

Ditto  of  Constantiiie     . 

27    41 

9  11  2 

2    9 

7    1-9 

Portico  of  Pantht-on  at  Rome 

46    5-2 

4  10  4 

4    3  5 

10  11  6 

Interior  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 

34  10-4 

8    8-9 

3    9-3 

8    99 

Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina 

46    7-7 

4  10  3 

4    9-8 

10    9  1 

DittoofVesUatTivoU 

23    6 

2    6 

9    16 

4    3 

urchl- 

trare. 

Di  to  of  Jupiter  Tonans 

46    6-2 

4    8-3 

3  11-4 

10    0 

Ditto  of  Jupiter  Stator 

48    4-9 

4  lU-2 

4    2-5 

12  10 -I 

Ditto  of  Vesta  at  Rome 

34    7-9 

3    9  6 

9    81 

Ditto  at  Jackly.  near  Mylasa.  In 

Asia  Minor,  the  supposed  site  of 

T^branda           .... 

27    2-8 

9  10-86 

9    3-6 

5    6-6 

Ditto  of  Mars  Ultor  at  Rome 

37  11 

nearly  6ft 

6    1-6 

8  10-5 

Arch  of  Titus 
Septimios  Serems 


Height 

of 
Column. 

ft.  in. 
20    6-5 
97  10-5 


Diameter 

of 

Base. 


ft  in. 
2  0  2 
9  10-6 


Upper 
diameter 
of  Shalt 


ft  In. 

1  9-4 

2  6-5 


Height 

EnUUa- 
turo. 


ft  In. 
6    4  4 

6    7 


I  Vipfnola,    The  proportions  of  the  columns  pren  above,  are  tram 
ihfns:'  Taylor  and  Cressy's' Rome;'  *  Ionian  Antiquities  j*  aad 


Vitruvius  malies  the  hcijfht  of  the  Doric  (Roman)  seven  times  the  diameter; 
the  Ionic. 81;  and  UieCorintliian,  two-Uiirds  higher  than  the  Ionic,  or  nine 
diameters  and  one  sixth.  The  proportions  of  Palludio  and  Vignola  differ ;  the 
latter  are,  we  hplieve,  preferred  by  the  French  scluwl.   See  the  Architecture  of 

Palladio  and  Vipfn*  -       —  •         -  •        • '- ^ * 

Stuart's  'Athens;' 

*  Uoedited  Antiquities  of  Attica.* 

In  studying  these  works  the  student  should  be  gnided  by  th«  fignrea 
danoting  tlie  dimensions  rather  than  by  th«  outliaen. 

COLUMN,  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  one  battUion 
or  more,  drawn  up  with  the  several  divisions  behind  one 
another,  so  as  to  present  a  narrow  firont  to  the  enemy :  it  is 
smd  to  be  in  cioie  or  open  order,  according  to  the  bretdtha 

3D2 


COL 


38» 


COL 


at  the  intervals  between  the  companiet  or  iMttalions  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

The  armies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  be  said  to 
have  been  generally  formed  in  columns  both  for  attack  and 
defence.  The  troops  having  nothing  to  fear,  in  their  'serried' 
ranks,  from  a  distant  artillery,  could,  by  such  a  disposition, 
most  effectually  overwhelm  the  enemy,  or,  if  on  the  defen- 
sive, resist  the  shock  of  his  assault :  and  even  after  the  use 
of  fire-arms  was  introduced  in  war,  and  the  successes  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  proved  the  advantages  of  a  different 
order  of  battle,  military  men  with  difficulty- overcame  the 
prejudices  which  attached  them  to  the  practice  of  keepinjg 
the  troops  in  dense  array.  The  Chevalier  Folard,  in  his 
•  Trait6  de  la  CJolonne,'  has  given  at  great  length  every  ar- 
gument that  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the  practice:  he 
compares  the  column  to  a  moving  rampart  capable  of  re- 
sisting every  effort  of  the  enem^  to  penetrate  through  it, 
and  in  this  respect  he  considers  it  far  preferable  to  a  hollow 
square :  he  compares  it  dso  to  a  torrent  hurrying  away  the 
enemy  by  its  fearful  impetus.  He  observes  besides  that  it 
may  be  deployed  and  re-formed  quickly,  and  that  it  can 
easily  accommodate  itself  to  any  evolution  which  may  be 
required.  Lastly,  he  combats  the  opinion  that  its  order 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  fire ;  alleginjg 
that  while  the  column  is  in  motion,  a  distant  cannonade  is 
nearly  harmless. 

Such  also  are  nearly  the  arguments  lately  used  by  Bulow 
and  Jomini  in  favour  of  the  system  of  attack  by  columns. 
The  opinions  of  these  tacticians  are  strengthened  by  the 
general  practice  of  Napoleon,  which  was  to  concentrate  a 
great  body  of  troops  opposite  some  one  point  of  an  enemy's 
£ne,  and  lead  them  to  the  attack.  It  must  not  however  be 
forgotten  that  this  method  has  not  always  succeeded ;  ac- 
cording to  Rogniat,  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Esling  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  an  attack  made  in  that 
manner  against  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  line.  In  Spain, 
and  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  their  columns  were  invariably 
repelled  by  the  firm  resistance  opposed  to  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish line  of  battle. 

It  is  evident  however  that  the  advantage  of  attacking  in 
columns  will  be  great  when  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  too 
much  diffused,  and  when  his  line  has  been  j^reviously  di»- 
ordered  by  a  fire  of  artillery  directed  against  it ;  for  then  a 
great  body  of  men  may  be  thrown  upon  a  point  which  is  too 
feeble  to  resist  it,  and  the  line  will  be  penetrated  or  turned 
before  troops  can  be  brought  up  from  the  remoter  parts  to 
check  the  assault.  The  duke  of  Wellington  appears  to  have 
always  deployed  his  columns  in  line  previously  to  making 
an  attack,  and  his  successes  prove  the  merit  of  the  practice ; 
but  it  requires  great  skill  in  the  commander  to  choose  the 
proper  moment  fer  doing  it  The  deployment  should  not 
take  place  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  enemy's  line, 
since  the  impediments  of  the  ground  may  cause  that  of*  the 
assailants  to  be  broken  again  before  it  arrives  at  the  place 
where  the  charge  is  to  be  made ;  neither  should  it  be  post-, 
poned  till  the  Leads  of  the  columns  are  very  near  the  ene- 
my, since  then  the  fire  of  the  latter  might  cause  such  con- 
fusion among  the  troops  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
executing  the  manceuvre. 

The  marches  of  armies  are  necessarily  made  in  columns, 
the  breadths  of  which  are  of  course  regulated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  roads  along  which  they  are  to  move.  When 
an  army  divided  into  columns  has  to  proceed  by  different 
routes  into  a  new  position,  the  number  of  battalions  of 
which  each  column  is  to  be  com^iosed  must  be  so  deter- 
mined, that  all  the  columns,  by  arriving  at  their  places  on 
the  ground  at  the  same  time,  may  be  enabled  immediately 
to  form  the  line  of  battle. 

COLUMNA'RIA.    [Madrephyllkea.] 

COLUMNI'FERiE,  an  old  name  of  Malvaceous  plants. 

COLURES  («i  KoXspoL,  coluri).  The  term  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  any  great  circles  of  the  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles,  but  came  at  last  to  mean  only  the 
circles  which  also  pass  through  the  equinoxes  ana  the 
solstices,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  equinoctial  and 
solstitial  colures.  These  terms  are  now  of  very  little  use, 
as  the  fact  of  a  star  being  upon  either  circle  is  attended 
with  no  remarkable  phenomenon.  Astronomers  would  de- 
scribe a  star  on  the  eauinoctial  colure  as  having  either  no 
right  ascension,  or  twelve  hours  of  right  ascension,  aooord- 
in^  as  it  is  on  the  vernal  or  autumnal  half  of  the  circle ; 
and  a  star  on  the  solstitial  colure  as  having  either  six  hours 
or  eighteen  houn  of  right  ascension,  aceordiiiig  m  it  it  on 


the  fiiinmer  or  winter  nde  of  the  hmenoM.  If  wowy  Ikst 
the  sun  is  on  the  equinoctial  colure  bX  the  quarter  dkya  ot« 
March  and  September,  and  on  the  aoUtitial  colure  at  those 
of  June  and  December,  we  rather  elucidate  the  term  colure 
than  derive  information  from  it 

The  solstitial  colure  passes  through  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  also,  and  might  be  called  an  ecliptic  colure;  but 
the  other  drde,  which  passes  through  the  equinoxes  and 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  has  no  distinct  name,  and  would 
be  best  described  as  the  circle  from  which  celestial  longi- 
tude is  reckoned. 

COLU'RI.    [Salamis.] 

OOLUTE'A,  a  Papilionaceous  genus  of  Exogenous 
plants,  consisting  of  hardy  shrubs,  with  pinnated  leaves 
and  inflated  membranous  pods,  which  explode  when  t»u<i- 
denly  compressed,  and  which  look  like  vegetable  bladders, 
whence  the  common  English  name  of  bladder-senna.  The 
species  have  yellow  or  yellow  and  red  flowers  of  some 
beauty ;  and  are  all  found  either  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
in  Palestine,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Himalaya. 

OOLVILLE,  JOHN,  of  the  famUy  of  Colville,  of  East 
Wemyss,  county  of  Fife,  was  some  time  minister  of  Kilbride, 
and  chanter  of  Glasgow,  of  which  latter  office  the  chun*h 
of  Kilbride  was  the  appropriate  prebend;  but  disliking  xhv 
poverty  which,  on  the  Reformation,  had  become  inculrnt 
to  the  condition  of  a  Scots  clergyman,  he  abandoned  that 
profession  about  the  year  1578,  and  was  in  consequenn* 
ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  *to  be  taken  order  wit  but 
for  deserting  of  his  ministry.*  (Melv.  Diary,  p.  50.)  He  gi>t 
introduced  to  court,  and  the  following  year  we  find  him  at- 
tending the  Privy  Coimcil  as  Mastor  of  Requests.  {Act 
Pari  iil  150.) 

He  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  m  the  treasonable  con- 
spiracy  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  and  was  on  that  occasion 
sent  by  the  party  that  had  seized  the  king's  person  as  am- 
bassador to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  favoured  the  enter- 
prize.  On  the  king  recovering  his  liberty,  Colville  wsm 
seized  at  the  instance  of  Arran,  the  king's  adviser,  impri- 
soned in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1584,  forfeited  in  parliament  {Act.  ParL  iii.  334,  seq.)  Hi^i 
forfeiture  however  was  in  all  Ukelihood  reversed,  and  him- 
self restored  to  royal  fkvour,  not  lonff  after;  for  on  the  L'nd 
of  June,  1587,  he  was  appointed  by  tne  king  a  lord  of  s>e^ 
sion  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  Colville,  common - 
dator  of  Culross,  who  resigned,  'because  through  grt-ut 
sickness  he  could  not  await  and  serve  the  cure  of  the  scud 
senatory.'  (Books  (^  Se<L)  But  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month  he  gave  up  the  place  again  in  favour  of  his  unrie, 
and  got  some  appointment,  as  it  seems,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  granted  bv  parliament  for  the  king's  marriage  ex- 
penses, part  of  which  was  employed  by  him  in  purchasin*^ 
clothes  for  the  king,  and  other  necessaries.  (Moyse^  p.  I5H.) 
About  the  same  time  also  he  sat  in  parliament  for  the  bureh 
of  Stirling.    (Act  ParL  iiL  624.) 

He  was  probablv  disappointed  in  his  expectations  at 
court,  however,  for  he  soon  afterwards  joined  the  turbulent 
earl  of  Bothwell  in  his  attack  upon  the  king  in  December, 
1591,  for  which  he  was  again  forfeited  in  parliament. 
(Act,  Pari.  iii.  538 ;  Pitc.  Crtrn.  Tr.  i.  2707.)  The  next  year 
he  accompanied  the  same  nobleman  to  Holyrood  House  in 
a  new  attack  upon  James.  But  the  party  being  discovert 
and  defeated,  Bothwell  was  obliged  to  flee ;  and  ColvilKv 
by  betraying  his  associates,  obtained  a  pardon.  Bothwell 
was  afterwards  excommunicated  by  the  church  courts^  and 
not  finding  himself  safe  in  Scotland,  he  fled  to  Orkney,  and 
thence  to  France,  whither  Colville  also  proceeded.'  The 
latter  several  times  requested  permission  of  the  king  to  rc^ 
turn,  and  for  that  end  used  various  arts  to  ingratiate  him- 
self  with  his  majesty.  In  the  year  1600,  be  published  at 
Edinburgh  a  treatise  entitled  'The  Palinode,'  which  he 
represented  as  a  refutation  of  a  former  treatise  of  his  own 
against  James's  title  to  the  English  crown,  which,  *  in 
malioe,  in  time  of  his  exile,  he  hiul  penned;'  whereas^  in 
fiict,  no  such  treatise  was  evor  penned  by  him.  (Spottisw. 
Hist  457.)  All  his  arts  to  obtain  his  recall  to  his  native 
country  proving  unsuccessful,  he  at  length  professed  him- 
self a  Roman  Catholic,  and  became  a  keen  writer  agaiitst 
the  Protestant  fiuth.  In  1601  he  wrote  a  '  Panenesis  ad 
Ministros  Scotos  super  sua  Conversione,'  which  was  traEk>- 
lated  and  printed  at  Paris  the  following  year.  He  wtvte 
also'Caoita  Controversa,'  and  '  De  Causa  Comitis  Both- 
well!,'  who,  like  himself,  had  turned  Roman  Cathohr. 
Charteris  (Lives  of  Scots  Writers)  mentions  anotlier  work 
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first  family  (2ms  StelUrides)  of  his  order  of  EchmodertmUout 
Raddariot  placing  it  immediately  before  Euryale,  Cuvier 
arranges  the  genus  under  his  E'cJiinodermes  PMicelles; 
ob8er\'ing,  that  it  is  near  to  the  division  of  the  Euryales  and 
CofnatuUcy  that  the  Encrinites  ought  to  have  their  position. 
Miller  is  of  opinion  that  Comaiula  presents  a  conformity  of 
structure  with  that  of  the  Pentacrinite  almost  perfect  in 
every  essential  part,  excepting  that  the  column  is  either 
wanting  or  reduced  to  a  single  plate ;  and  M.  de  Blainville 
makes  it  oome  under  his  tirst  section  (Free  Asterencrini- 
deans)  of  his  third  family  (Astcrencrinideans)  of  his  third 
order  (Stelleredians)  of  his  first  class  (Cirrhodermarians) 
of  his  first  type  (Actinozoarians)  of  zoophytes.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  of  opinion  that  his  Feniacrtnus  Europieus  is  the 
young  of  Comatula. 

M.  dc  Blainville,  whose  observations  appear  to  be  founded 
on  examination  of  a  foreign  species  preserved  in  spirit,  and 
on  dissection,  thus  characterizes  the  genus. 

Body  orbicular,  depressed,  membranous;  protected  above 
by  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  pieces,  of  which  one  is 
medio-dorsal,  with  one  or  two  rows  of  accessory  articulated 
simple  rays,  and  provided  on  its  circumference  with  five 
great  rays,  deeply  bifid  and  pinnated,  commencing  with 
three  basilary  pieces.  Mouth  rather  anterior,  isolated, 
membranous,  at  the  bottom  of  a  star  formed  by  five  bifur- 
cated channels.  A  large  pseudo-anal  orifice  at  the  fringed 
extremity  of  a  visceral  sac. 

The  following  details  of  structure  are  given  by  the  same 
author.  The  body  of  Comatula  is  almost  entirely  mem- 
branous below ;  above,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  protected  by  a 
sort  of  cupiile^  which  is  thick,  and  composed  of  calcareous 
pieces,  articulated  and  held  together  by  a  very  delicate  and 
nardly  distinct  skin.  This  cupule  is  formed  by  a  centro- 
dorsal  part,  in  which  two  pieces  placed  one  over  the  other 
enter.  It  is  round  the  first  that  the  auxiliary  rays  are  arti- 
culated, and  to  the  second  the  great  rays  are  joined  by 
moans  of  their  basilary  part 

The  auxiliary  rays,  whatever  may  be  their  number*-for 
they  may  form  one  or  two  rows — are  always  simple  ;  that 
is,  they  are  composed  of  simple  articulations  joined  end  to 
end,  of  which  the  last  is  attenuated  and  curved  into  a  hook 
ifi^'  ^)*  They  are  never  pinnated,  and  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  not  provided  with  any  suckers. 

The  great  rays  enter  by  their  base  into  the  composition 
of  the  cupule  or  cell  in  which  the  visceral  mass  is  contained. 
Each  of  them  is  formed  by  a  simple  basilary  part,  and 
another  much  more  extended,  divided,  and  pinnated.  Tlie 
basilary  part  is  composed  of  three  joints,  a  first  articulated 
with  the  centro-dorsal  piece,  a  second  intermediate,  and  a 
third  terminal,  with  which  tho  two  principal  divisions  of  the 
rays  are  joined,  and  which  on  that  account  is  shaped  into 
an  angle  at  its  summit.  The  joints  of  this  basilary  part 
not  only  articulate  with  each  other,  but  laterally  they  touch 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  neighbouring  rays.  By 
such  a  disposition,  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  it  is 
that  the  heads  of  Encrinites  and  the  genera  allied  to  them 
are  formed.  With  regard  to  the  pinnated  or  complex  part 
of  the  ray,  it  is  at  first  constantly  double,  that  is,  fonned 
of  two  digitations,  which  are  themselves  ol\en  subdivided  in 
a  variable  manner ;  so  that  sometimes  the  comatula  bears  a 
resemblance  to  a  great  figure  of  a  sun :  each  subdivision  is 
composed  of  joints  in  general  but  little  elongated,  which 
augment  but  little  in  number  in  a  given  space  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approach  towards  the  extremity.  Their  most 
remarkable  points  are,  that  they  alternately  difler  a  little  in 
length,  and  that  the  longest  carry,  right  and  left,  on  their 
internal  surface,  compressed  triangular  pinnules  nearly 
cirihous  at  their  extremity,  and  also  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  short  articulations.  Tlie  result  is,  that  when  the 
animal  is  dead  the  dii^itation  resembles  the  leaves  of 
the  mimosaD,  because  the  pinnules  in  repose  cling  one  to 
another  like  the  folioles  of  sensitive  plants  throughout  the 
loni^th  of  tiie  rachis  when  they  are  closed.  But  the  principal 
character  >v Inch  distinguishes'  the  great  rays  from  the  acces- 
snr\'  ones  is,  tiiat  through  the  >\ hole  length  of  the  axis  and 
pinnules,  the  buccal  or  labial  channel,  ileshy  and  provided 
with  sucking  cirrhi,  serving  the  animal  to  seize  its  prey,  is 
continued.  In  following  out  these  channellings  (cj^peceg 
de  ftii/ftm),  the  number  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  ditritations  of  the  ray,  we  arrive  by  means  of  a  channel 
from  each,  and  occupying  its  base,  at  the  centre  of  a  sort  of 
star  with  thick  fringed  borders,  and  finally  at  the  mouth 
which  is  at  tho  bottom.  The  star  formed  by  the  junction 
"^  the  channels  of  the  rays  is  not  B}'mmctrical,  that  isy  its ' 


branches  arc  very  unequal;  aome  which  we  shall  call  the 
anterior  ones  being  shorter  than  the  otbera,  or  po^tv:.<'r 
ones.  The  result  is,  that  the  mouth  is  not  at  the  cvniu- .  f 
the  star,  but  much  nearer  one  side  than  the  other:  it  .^ 
difiicult  to  he  seen,  which  is  not  the  case  with  another  <>:.- 
fice  which  we  shall  presently  discuss,  and  which  M.  La- 
marck seems  to  have  taken  for  it  The  mouth  is  doej/  > 
buried  in  the  star  of  the  channellings,  is  round,  unam..  .. 
and  leads  immediately  into  the  stoouich.  What  is  re  ma;  li- 
able in  this  last  is,  that  its  paxietes  are  thick,  and  c-|>c- 
cially  that  it  is  not  simple.  It  is  in  fact  f\ill  of  lacunii\  nr 
rather  it  forms  a  sort  of  cavernous  tissue,  enveloped  on  .  ! 
sides  by  a  yellow  granulated  matter  of  some  volume,  vi  ii.i  .i 
must  be  the  liver.  The  result  of  this  disposition  of  stoiua.  ^. 
and  liver  is  a  considerable  visceral  mass,  which  ociu{.  ■  •. 
the  excavated  part  of  the  calcareous  cupule,  and  whirii  .^ 
attenuated  by  degrees  as  it  retires  backwards,  where  it  t<.<-- 
minates  in  a  soft  and  obtuse  point  All  this  ma^  iM-oje^  i^ 
in  the  interior  of  a  large  cavity,  of  which  it  remain%  l< 
speak.  This  cavity  entirely  membranous — at  least  beiv^. 
for  above  and  on  tlie  sides  it  is  doubled  bv  the  sohd  partN  — 
surrounds  the  visceral  mass,  and  detaches  it  from  all  Uj*- 
rest  of  the  animal,  except  towards  the  mouth,  where  it  .» 
continued.  The  internal  orifice  M.  de  Blainville  wa«  l.— 
able  to  discover.  It  is  perfectly  smooth,  but  it  is  prolunc*  •! 
externally  into  a  sort  or  bladder  (vesne),  the  base  of  «h..  i 
is  behind,  and  whose  truncated  summit  is  forward.  IIj.^ 
fi:ee  summit  passes  even  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  as  it  ?>i- 
vances  below  it  It  is  pierced  by  a  large  gaping  onn.t-, 
provided  with  a  circular  row  of  tentaculifona  papiL.i. 
'This,'  says  M.  de  Blainville,  'is  the  part  whidi  M.  dc  La- 
marck took  for  the  mouth,  and  which  the  English  auth.-rs 
have  considered  to  be  the  vent ;  it  is  really  neither  the  o...: 
nor  the  other.*  He  then  asks  whether  it  may  not  be  a  »...  t 
of  respiratory  or  locomotive  cavity,  or  the  terminatiitti  **t 
the  ovaries?  a  question  which  he  is  unable  to  solve,  ii..i«- 
much  as  he  could  not  find  the  organs  last  named  in  t:.t 
only  individual  which  he  dissected.  'However  that  ma}  b«  / 
he  adds,  '  it  b  at  least  easy  to  perceive,  from  what  ba2»'lK«  i 
said  of  the  organization  of  the  Comatula,  that  these  anim..  .^ 
dilTer  considerably  from  the  OpMurte  and  other  true  star- 
fishes ;  and  their  habits  are  diferent,  so  far  as  is  Imown.' 

'  Probably  free  wanderers  in  the  seas  which  they  inha^  -, 
it  is  asserted  that  they  attach,  or  rather  anchor  theniM.ht  > 
to  rocks  by  means  of  their  accessory  rays,  using  the  otlut  ^. 
which  they  extend  on  all  sides,  to  reach  their  prej  au  ; 
bring  it  to  the  buccal  orifice.  It  is  worthy  of  ini^u.r\ 
whether  the  Comatulso  do  not  make  use  of  die  abduiun 
bladder  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  in  contractin;;  r.  .  .. 
the  water,  which  would  penetrate  it  somewhat  alter  ti.t 
manner  of  the  Sepita'  (Actinologie.) 

In  the  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  C 
lege  of  Surgeons*  ( Physiological  Series,  vol.  i),  t  here  is  a  n « >i .  ^ 
regarding  Alecto  GlacialtH  (No.  43 A,  a),  which  impi^rt-  i:... 
the  alimentary  canal  is  continued  in  a  spiral  dunection  ti  >;  < 
the  sub-central  opening  at  the  convergence  of  the  ra<^l..r.  i 
canals  to  tlie  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  flevliv  \  \  . 
which  projects  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  mouth,  form  i  ^ 
a  second  distinct  orifice  or  anus.    Mr.  Owen  at  first  foil,  u .  T, 
Lamarck  in  considering  this  tubular  orifice  as  the  mo\*:it  ; 
but  after  dissecting  a  specimen  carefully,  and  con^id^  r    j 
the  analogy  of  Alecto  with  the  other  Asterup,  he  i^'uid^  i  .T 
as  the  superadded  orifice,  and  the  sessile  orifice  at  th«;  <>  n 
vergenoe  of  the  canals  or  channels  as  the  normal  unii.o 
and  consequently  the  mouth.    He  ift  of  opinion  that   u..^ 
tubular  orifice  cannot  be  the  opening  of  the  oviduct  v  1  < 
cause  the  ovaries  are  situated  in  membranous  expnu^i     - 
on  the  inside  of  the  pinnules  of  the  rays,  as  will  be  t.v 
scribed  in  another  part  of  the  'Physiological  Catali>i:ui  ' 
That  the  tubular  cavity  should  he  a  locomotive  orin»n   \  *' 
considers  most  improbable,  to  use  no  stronger  term ; 
deed  the  animal  is  so  well  provided  with  moveable  rav»s  :... 
such  an  adaptation  would  be  superfluous;  whether' or  i    * 
some  respiratory  actions  are  efiected  by  the  fleshy  liiU  .     . 
receptacle  is  another  question,  requiring  obsenaUiu  ■ 
the  currents,  &c  while  the  animal  is  lining,  for  «i>  ^. « 
lution. 

Peron  states  that  these  Radiaia  suspend  thembche-    ^ 
the  small  arms  from  fuci  and  polypariea,  and  in  that  p^»^) 
watch  for  their  prey,  which  they  entrap  in  their  apieci* 
arms. 

Geographical  DistrilmHom.  The  fora  is  midely  di*  -» 
buted:  it  occurs  in  .oar  own  aeae,  and  in  the  eouil  :  .m 
ooeAo.   Iathoi9ii»oun«ftti«CQU^tfStti|poiiav«ua 
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Among  the  cunoAiUes  of  this  subject,  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  the  following :  The  number  of  all  possible  arrange- 
ments of  letters,  repeated  or  not,  and  capable  uf  being  pro- 
nounced or  not,  up  to  words  of  24  letters,  is  of  the  following 
order  of  magnitude.  Take  a  million  of  millions:  repeat  it  a 
million  of  million  times:  the  result  is  between  139 1  and  1392 
millions  of  such  numbers.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dropping  of  consonants  and  confusion  of  vowels 
may  permit  possible  alterations  of  spelling,  M.  de  Mairan 
computed  that  the  word  Hainaut  might  be  spelt  in  2304 
different  ways,  so  as  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same  way  by 
as  many  different  Frenchmen,  or  verv  nearly  so. 

The  most  useful  proposition  in  tne  higher  part  of  the 
theory  of  combinations  is  the  reduction  of  the  formula 
1. 2. 3. . . .  (X —  \)x  to  a  very  close  approximation,  which 
can  be  easily  calculated  by  logarithms.  It  affords,  at  the 
same  time,  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
mathematics  at  all,  or  very  little ;  we  have  seen  ignorance 
comfort  itself  with  laughter  more  than  once  at  the  idea  of 
the  preceding  product  being  found  by  employing  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  its  dia- 
meter. But  let  ir  =  3*141593  be  this  proportion;  «  = 
2' 718282,  the  base  of  Napier's  logarithms-  then  we 
have 


1.2.3 (a?— l)a?=  V  2  ir 


'-($)' 


vefy  nearly ; 


which  is  a  little  too  small,  but  the  error  is  only  about  the 
1 2a:-th  part  of  the  whole :  less  than  1  per  cent,  even  when 
X  is  so  low  as  10.  The  expression  can  easily  be  calculated 
by  logarithms  Tables  of  the  logarithms  of  this  product 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Article,  *  Theory  of  Proba- 
bilities,' in  the  '  Encyclopfedia  Mctropolitana.'  For  an  in- 
stance of  the  computation,  sec  the  *  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge :'  *  Examples  of  Arithmetic,'  &c.,  p.  45. 

COMBRAIULES,  a  district  in  France,  in  the  former 
province  of  Auvergne ;  it  is  the  north-west  part  of  that  pro- 
vince, on  the  confines  of  La  Marche,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Cher,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire.  It  is 
divided  into  Combrailles,  properly  so  called,  of  which  the 
capital  is  Evaon  or  Evaux,  and  Franc- Alleu,  of  which  Ser- 
mur  IS  the  chief  place.  Combrailles  is  now  included  in  the 
department  of  Creuse. 

COMBRETA'CEiC,  an  order  of  polypetalous  exogcns, 


Bi< 


[OMBbratam  eoedntam.j 
,MMd  to  show  the  ins«rtioci  of  th#  eifht  itamin*) 
;  9,  ftuiti  /.horisontal  Mciion  of  fruit ;  g,  mcU  ;  k,  •mbryo 


with  one-celled  inferior  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are  icAi- 
tary  or  nearly  so,  and  pendulous,  the  stamens  definite  m 
number,  ana  the  cotyledons  convolute.  They  are  lruj.»  \ 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  alternate  or  opposite  leaves  desiiUi^o 
of  stipule8,*and  long  slender  stamens.  The  ofder  doos  n  it 
contain  any  plants  of  much  importance  fur  thoir  u^^  *.  ! 
properties.  Some  of  them  are  astringent  and  u>e<l  i  r 
tanning,  and  the  kernels  of  others  are  eatable;  thoy  arr 
chiefly  valued  for  their  brightly  coloured  bhowy  llowi-. 
especially  in  the  genus  Combretum 
COMBUSTION.  [Hkat.] 
COMEDY.    [Drama.] 

COME'NIUS,  JOHN  AMOS,  was  bom  m   1592.  it 
Comna,  in  Moravia,  from  which  place  he  assumed   t  .o 
name  of  Comenius.    His  parents  were  of  the  sect  of  M  - 
ravian  brethren.    After  studying  at  Herbom,  near  Na*>.ii., 
he  returned  to  Moravia,  and  became  pastor  at  FuIir*'  ». ; 
but  that  town  being  burnt  during  the  religious  war  th«  m 
raging,  he  lost  his  property,  including  books  and  MS'n., 
and  took  refuge  at  Lesna,  in  Poland,  where  he  be<.*uic 
rector  of  a  Moravian  school.    He  there  published,  in  n> : :, 
his  *  Janua  Linguarum,'  in  Bohemian  and  Latin.      !')> « 
work  established  his  reputation  as  a  philcJogist,  and  \4  .^ 
translated  into  most  European  and  some  of  the  Oric  t  li 
languages.    An  edition  in  Latin,  English,  and  French,  u  j.. 
published  in  London,  1639:    'The  gate  of  Tungue$«  \>'.- 
locked  and  opened,  or  else  a  Seminary  or  Seed-nlot  <»t  .i.l 
Tongues  and  Sciences.'  It  is  a  sort  of  encyclopfl&dic  phn  ^'- 
book,  in  100  chapters,  every  chapter  being  devoted  to  t 
separate  department  of  natural  nistory,  the  arts,  or  u.i 
various  professions,  sciences,  and  trades,  &c.«  introdi  r.i.j 
most  of  the  words  belonging  to  each,  and  giving  by  iuc:i..> 
of  the  context  an  explanation  of  the  same.     His  'Or^  i'^ 
sensualium  pictus,  hoc  est,  omnium  fundamentaliuiu    u. 
mundo  rerum  et  in  vita  actionum  pictura  et  nomriK  .a- 
tura,'  Latin  and  German,  Niimberg,  1659,  is  a  vocaLuiury 
of  technical  words,  likewise  arranged  in  chapters,  but  [.••' 
in  connected  sentences,  each  chapter  being  illustrate<l  1> 
a  woodcut  representmg   the  objects  therein  mentioiiKi. 
These  two  works  resemble  each  other  in  principle,  but  ditlt  r 
in  the  arrangement.    The*Orbis'  also  has  been  often  re- 
pnnted,  and  translated  into  various  languages.    A  L.i'.l 
and  English  edition  appeared  in  London,  1777.     ComerA::.^ 
was  sought  after  by  several  governments  for  the  purp«»>v    .' 
reforming  the  system  of  public  instruction^    He  cume  ;> 
England  in  1638,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sweden  in  l«. .;. 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstic:.* : 
but  he  soon  after  left  Sweden  and  retired  to  Elbing.  wL.  .- 
he  attended  chiefly  to  the  publication  of  his  works.     \\ 
1648  he  returned  to  Poland.    On  the  invitation  of  Pru  .  • 
Ragotzky,  he  went  to  Transylvania,  where  he  estaUii-. «... 
a  school  which  he  afterwards  transferred  to  Patak.  r.».  r 
Tokay.    After  directing  the  school  for  four  years,  hu  re- 
turned to  Lesna  in  1654,  but  was  driven  away  from  tlv  '. 
by  the  ravages  of  the  religious  war  which  continue* I  •: 
Poland.    Lesna  was  burnt  by  the  Catholics,  and  ConiLiu   > 
again  lost  his  books  and  MSS.    He  at  last  settled  at  Aiu- 
sterdam,  where  he  found  a  protector  in  Laurence  dc  (J»x  r 
who  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  publication  of  his  '  O;  -.  • . 
didactica,'  fol.,  1657,  in  which  Comenius  collected  sc\fr». 
of  his  works  already  published  separately.    The  princi 
of  these  are:  1st.  *  Novissima hnguarum  methodus,*  a  ^   * 
of  universal  grammar,  with  references  to  the  Genu.  . 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish  languages :    ;.•  : 
*  Janu»  Linguarum  nonssima  Clavis  ;*    3rd.  •  Lcucotj   ' 
nuale,seuSvh'aLatin8DLingusD;'  4th.*ScholaLudus,'v(l..'  ^ 
consists  of  dramatic  pieces  composed  for  his  pupils  at  Pa:  *  v 
and  Lesna,  and  in  which  men  of  iwous  classes  and  cor 
tions  are  introduced,  each  speaking  about  his  own  pri  !  - 
sion  or  trade,  and  using  the  technical  words  belonging;  t4> 
Comenius's  didactic  works  might  even  now  furnish  tii 
useful  suggestions  for  a  system  of  elementary  popular  i    . 
cation.    He  wrote  numerous  other  works,  some  nisior  . 
'Historia  EcclesisD  SclavonicoD,'  Amsterdam,  1660;  *  H  • 
toria  Persecutionum  Ecclesin  BohemisB,*  called  also  *  M.   - 
tyrologium  Bohemicum,' Berlin,  1 763 ;  *SomeConti\>M  ^ 
against  the  Socinians;'  '  Antiquitates  Mora  vie,*  nhi  .     * 
still  unedited;  a  Map  of  Moravia,  with  names  in  Go:: 
and  Bohemian,  Amsterdam,  1627 ;  *Prodromus  Pans^.j  1 
London,  1639,  a  sort  of  pro6))ertus  of  a  universal   r» 

Ipcedia,  which  was  the  dream  of  his  life.    In  his  old  a^t 
listened  to  some  fanatics  and  religious  visionaries,  uho  '  .  , 
then  making  a  noise,  and  he  seemed  to  beliexe  in  i.    i 
revelations.    He  died  at  Amsterdam,  November,  16  : 1. 
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JaeliMtiAB. 

Na 

Noda. 

No. 

Perlhel 

ion. 

No. 

0"*  to  10' 

9 

0**tO  30' 

12 

O'to 

30' 

11 

10  ,.  20 

13 

30  .,  60 

12 

30  „ 

60 

13 

20  ,,  30 

10 

60  ,,  90 

20 

60  ., 

90 

12 

30  ,,  40 

17 

90  ,,  120 

8 

90  ,, 

120 

20 

40  ,,  50 

14 

120  ,,  150 

12 

120  ,. 

150 

10 

50  ,,  60 

23 

150  ,,  180 

13 

150  ,. 

180 

8 

60  ,,  70 

17 

180  ,,  210 

14 

180  ,, 

210  »  6 

70  .,  80 

19 

210  ,,  240 

11 

210  ,. 

240 

13 

80  ,.  90 

15 

240  ,,  270 

10 

240  ,, 

270 

18 

270  ,,  300 

8 

270  ,, 

300 

10 

300  ,,  330 

11 

300  .. 

330 

10 

330  ,,  360 

6 

330  ,, 

360 

6 

from  which  it  seems  that  great  inclinations  are  more  pro- 
bable than  small  ones,  that  the  nodes  of  comets  are  pretty 
equidly  distributed  in  the  two  halves  of  the  ecliptic,  but  that 
the  periheha  seem  inclined  to  cluster  about  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices.  Laplace,  in  applying  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities to  the  subject  of  the  inchnations  of  the  ten  planets, 
which  are  not  altogether  as  great  as  any  one  of  them  might 
have  been  (or  90'),  ascertained  that  it  was  ten  million  to  one 
in  fhvour  of  some  specific  cause  for  the  inclinations  of 
planets  being  what  they  are.  But  on  applying  the  same 
analysis  to  a  large  number  of  comets,  he  was  not  able  to 
detect  as  much  as  three  to  one  ibr  a  similar  supposition 
in  the  case  of  comets. 

With  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  perihelion  distances, 
it  was  found  that — 

Nearer  than  Mercury  there  were  30  comets 
Between  Mercury  and  Venus  , ,         44      , , 

, ,       Venus       , ,   Earth  , ,         34      , , 

,,       Earth       ,,    Mars  •,         23      ,, 

, ,       Mars        , ,   Jupiter  , ,  6      , , 

Further  than  Jupiter  ,,  0     ,, 

or  the  number  of  perihelia  do  not  by  any  means  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  spheres  within  which  the  several  planets 
are  contained.  If  the  perihelia  were  distributed  throughout 
the  system  as  thickly  as  between  the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  there  would  be  three  millions  and  a  half  of  comets 
within  the  sphere  of  Uranus. 

With  regard  to  the  periodic  time  of  comets  there  is  little 
to  be  said,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  \'erified  instances. 
Encke*s  comet  revolves  in  3|  years,  Biela's  in  6}  years, 
Halley's  in  751  years  (roughly):  these  are  the  three  verified 
instances.  Of  predictions  remaining  ibr  verification  we 
have  the  following  (Airy,  Rep,  Brit.  Ass,  vol.  i.) : — 


Year  of  Comet 
1807 
1811  (celebrated) 


Supposed  Period. 

1543  years 

3383     , , 

2888     , , 

72-77     ,, 

54  ., 

3f   ,, 

66-76     , . 

1550     ,, 

1817     ., 

556      ,, 

265 


Authority. 

Bessel. 

Bessel. 

Argelander. 

Bessel  and  others. 

Encke. 

Encke. 

Encke. 

Encke. 

Rumkcr. 

Hansen. 

Mossotti? 


1815 

1819  (2nd  com.) 

1819  (4th  com.) 

1812 

1822  (2nd  com.) 

1822  (3rd  com.) 

1825  (4th  com.) 

1825         (?) 

The  short  comets  of  1819  have  not  been  seen  again,  but 
this  is  not  conclusive,  as  they  were  excessively  feeble,  and 
were  very  near  the  earth  when  observed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  determinations  are  not  of  very  high  proba- 
bility, since  a  determination  of  the  length  of  the  major  axis 
is  very  uncertain  from  observations  made  near  the  perihe- 
lion, and  comets  are  visible  at  no  other  time.  The  time  of 
a  revolution,  when  ascertained  by  observation,  settles  the 
major  axis  of  a  comet's  orbit  very  completely:  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  major  axis  with  sufficient  correctness 
by  any  other  observations. 

With  rci?ard  to  our  general  knowledge  of  the  orbits  of 
comets,  we  shall  only  further  remark  that  an  instance  which 
miglit  once  have  led  to  doubts  regarding  the  universality  of 
the  Newtonian  principle,  has  become  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  it.  We  allude  to  the  comet  of  Loxell,  which  ^\y- 
peared  with  brilliancy  in  1770,  and  was  most  unquwtionably 
ias  was  found)  moving  in  an  elliptic  orbit  of  five  and  a  half 
years  in  period.  But  it  has  never  appeared  again.  It  was 
found  however  from  theory,  that  a  near  approach  to  Jupiter 
in  1767  changed  an  orbit  of  long  period,  if  not  a  parabola 
or  hynerbola,  then  in  course  of  description,  into  the  ellipse 
just  alluded  to,  and  that  an  orbit  of  long  period  was  after- 
wards restored  by  the  action  of  the  same  pUnet ;  it  being 
easily  shown  that  it  would  depend  on  the  relative  positions 


of  the  comet,  the  sun,  and  Jupiter,  whether  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  latter  would  lengthen  or  shorten  the  Pcritid. 
This  must  have  appeared  a  pure  hypothesis  to  all  win 
could  not  verify  the  process;  it  must  have  seemed  that  ti.c 

Serturbations  of  a  planet  were  always  ready  to  explain  the 
isappearance  of  a  predicted  comet  But  in  the  meanw  h  ilo. 
more  than  half  a  century  has  gone  by ;  no  such  comet  ha.^ 
appeared  again,  and  it  has  been  proved  bv  the  instance^  iit 
the  three  verified  periodic  comets,  that  the  calculated  |h  ;- 
turbations  will  enable  astronomera  to  predict  with  gu  it 
exactness  the  actual  place  in  which  a  comet  is  to  be  b<'<  i 
Consequently,  to  the  appearance  of  the  comets  which,  if  t  K> 
Newtonian  theory  be  correct,  should  appear,  we  may  ai ; 
tho  disappearance  of  those  which  on  the  same  supp^»Mt>  n. 
should  disappear.  But  it  is  hardly  necessoiy  now  to  in.»>: 
on  such  a  point 

We  leave  the  certain  and  numerical  field  of  obaer>*ati.  . 
of  orbits,  and  proceed  to  what  we  know  of  the  constitut-  :> 
of  comets.  The  most  interesting  question  is  that  of  tht.r 
masses — are  they  solid,  or  mere  clouds  of  gaseous  matur 
Do  they  derive  light  from  the  sun,  or  are  they  lumin^u^ 
of  themselves  ?  uo  they  gradually  waste  away,  or  do  thc> 
continue  of  the  same  magnitude  and  intensity  of  liglu' 
These  are  the  only  questions  which  it  is  worth  while  t> 
state  separately,  being  the  only  ones  as  to  which  good  groun  U 
for  conjecture  can  be  given.  The  question  relative  to  tht- 
masses  of  the  comets  has  been  pretty  well  settled.  It  m.iv 
be  stated  as  a  certain  fact,  that  though  several  romcts  lui\L 
been  placed  in  situations  in  which  a  mass  as  hea\y  .i>  .i 
satellite  of  Jupiter  would  have  produced  sensible  efie<  N  nf 
perturbation,  no  such  effects  have  been  prorlucod.  Tho 
comet  of  1770,  had  it  been  onlv  the  five-thousandth  pa  it 
of  the  earth,  would  have  alterca  the  length  of  our  )iMr 
more  than  a  second  of  time,  which  must  have  been  obaervr.l 
again  and  again  before  now.  The  same  comet  mu»t  hu\tr 
passed  in  1779  between  the  satellites  of  Jupiter:  ha<l  .t 
been  the  fiftieth  part  of  one  of  them  in  mass  it  must  haM- 
atfected  that  system  sensibly.  The  comet  of  Biela  «-auie 
very  near  the  earth  in  1832 :  not  the  smallest  efiect  of  |H.r' 
turbation  has  been  observed.  But  the  question  ha«  bi  en 
lately  brought  within  still  narrower  hmits.  The  tail  \^f  a 
comet  supposing  it  to  consist  of  matter  like  the  gase»  <>ii 
our  earth  (on  which  supposition  every  speculation  mt.«; 
proceed),  is  a  continual  efflux  from  the  body.  It  u>  hu  • 
t)os8ible  that  a  permanent  atmosphere  could  be  in  eijuili- 
brium  under  such  a  form.  The  attraction  oTthe  bo<h  < .' 
the  comet  itself  upon  such  an  atmosphere  must  be  'ex- 
ceedingly slight  Again,  it  is  known  firom  the  old  ploiu  i>, 
that  if  space  be  fill^  with  any  Huid,  such  a  fluid  mu>t  W 
excessively  rare  and  elastic,  or  it  would  show  some  cfll*  t 
in  gradually  causing  the  planets  to  approach  the  sun.  :ii).l 
shortening  their  period  of  rotation.  No  such  accelerati  >ii 
has  been  observed:  not  that  small  accelerations  cannoi  Vi 
detected,  for  that  of  the  moon  [Luna*  Theory]  depends  «j 
on  other  causes,  has  been  detected,  though  only  amounting 
to  a  minute  of  space  in  six  centuries.  Nevertheless,  junt 
in  the  same  way  as  the  fall  of  a  feather  shows  our  atiuii- 
sphere,  though  that  of  a  bit  of  lead  does  not  it  may  happtu 
that  a  fluid  per\'ading  all  space,  and  so  rare  as  not  to  aficrt 
the  planets  sensibly  for  many  thouaands  of  years,  may  M^.n 
show  itself  on  such  a  mass  as  that  of  a  comet  Accord; lu 
to  the  observations  of  Snake,  the  comet  whkh  bean  hi^ 
name  is  gradually  shortening  its  period*  at  the  rate  <  f 
something  less  than  one  day  out  of  2500.  being  prcci^i^ 
the  sort  of  efiect  and  up  to  this  time  the  only  knuuu 
sort  of  effect  which  could  result  from  a  resisting  me- 
dium. A  translation  of  the  memoir  of  Encke  on  th;^ 
subject  was  published  by  Professor  Airj*  in  1&32,  au  X 
both  the  author  and  translator  declare  themselves  pcrfictiv 
convinced  that  the  resisting  medium  is  estaoli^hi  <r. 
M.  Arago  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  as  doe.s  M. 
Poisson.  We  cannot  go  such  a  length;  for  though  wc 
should  not  be  willing  to  assert  a  positive  conclusion  agai  t>t 
such  authorities,  we  are  obliged  to  suspond  our  opiuwu, 
either  till  new  observations  shall  have  confirmed  the  u.  t, 
or  until  some  decijsive  proof  shall  bo  given,  that  the  prt»- 
bable  errora  of  terms  rejected  in  the  approximatiuu  to  \h< 
perturbations  are  not  suflicient  to  explain  the  phenomi*n<  \. 
But  in  the  mean  time  we  rest  perfectly  satistlod  thai  Ui^. 
conclusion  is  one  of  considerable  probability;  and  fed  *■ - 
clined  to  expect  that  when  the  comeU  of  Biela  and  Hall,  v 
shall  be  as  well  known  as  Uiat  of  Encke,  they  will  cunJif  ui 
the  result 
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marks  of  Ikvour.  Comrnes  returned  into  the  country,  and 
be  died  at  Argenton  in  Poitou,  October,  1509,  at  the  age  of 
aixty-fbur.  His  body  was  transferred  to  Paris,  and  buried 
in  the  Church  des  Grands  Augustins,  where  Comines  had 
built  himself  a  chapel.  His  monument  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mus^  des  Monumens  Fran9ais.  He  left  one 
daughter,  who  married  a  Count  of  Penthievre. 

The  memoirs  of  Comines  contain  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  from  the  year  1464  to  the  death  of  Charles  Vlll.  in 
1498.  He  gives  a  fkithfiil  picture  of  that  singular  cha- 
racter Louis  XL,  whom  he  greatly  extols  for  his  political 
art.  He  is  also  a  great  admirer  of  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  cool  and  sagacious  observer,  and  seems 
to  have  fully  understood  the  crooked  policy  of  those  times. 
The  great  value  of  Comines*  Memoirs  consists  in  lus 
frankness  and  sincerity.  He  is  a  matter-of-fiict  histo- 
rian; like  his  contemporary  Machiavelli,  he  paints  men 
and  politics  such  as  he  found  them  to  be,  witii  all  their 
selfisnness,  craft,  and  evil  doings,  which  he  relates  with 
great  imperturbability.  Those  historians  are  the  mir- 
ror of  their  age,  and  what  that  age  was  may  be  con- 
ceived by  reflecting  that  Louis  XI.,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
the  Borgias,  Ludovico  il  Moro,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Comines.  The  Memoirs 
of  Comines  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
various  languages.  The  edition  by  G^efroy  and  Lenglet 
du  Fresnoy,  London,  1 747,  consists  of  4  vols.,  4to«  of  wMch 
however  the  first  volume  only  is  occupied  by  the  Memoirs, 
the  other  three  being  filled  with  numerous  historical  docu- 
ments and  additions. 

COMirriA.  Comitium  originally  signified  a  place  of 
meeting,  as  the  name  imports.  Plutarch  {Rom.  xix.)  says 
that  the  plain  where  the  Romans  met  the  Sabines,  in 
order  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  was  called  '  comi- 
tium.' The  plural  '  comitia'  denotes  general  assemblies 
of  the  Roman  people,  convened  by  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  some  magistrate,  in  order  to  enact  or  repeal  any- 
thing by  their  suffrages.  The  comitia  were  also  named 
*  calata,'  from  calare^  to  call  or  convene. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Roman  comitia, 

1.  Curiaia,  so  called  because  the  people  met  and  voted 
in  curisB.  Romulus,  it  is  said,  divided  the  whole  Roman 
people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curias, 
which  were  subdivided  into  decuris.  The  word  curisD  is  de- 
rived from  curare,  to  take  care  of  or  superintend  civil  and 
religious  affairs.  Each  curia  formed  a  separate  community 
for  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites,  for  which  purpose  a 
particular  priest,  called  curio,  was  attached  to  each  curia, 
and  a  decurio  to  each  decuria.  But  all  the  curiss  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  curio  maximus.  A  sepa- 
rate place,  which  was  also  called  curia,  was  assigned  to  each 
curia  for  performing  their  sacred  rites.  The  members  of  a 
curia  were  called  curiales. 

There  is  some  obscurity  and  doubt  about  the  antient  con- 
fititution  of  the  curies  and  comitia  curiata.  However,  it 
seems  certain,  that  the  curi»  had  the  superintendence  of 
sacred  matters,  that  all  the  pubUc  power  was  united  and 
centrali2ed  in  the  comitia  curiata,  and  that  the  patrician 
order  must  have  possessed  a  great  preponderance  in  them. 
(See  Niebuhr's  Borne,  vol.  i.,  on  the  Curies,)  In  these 
comitia  laws  were  made  or  repealed,  capital  crimes  judged, 
and  the  king  as  well  as  the  other  chief  magistrates  of  the 
state  elected.  The  place  of  meeting  (comitium)  was  in  the 
forum,  and  in  its  northern  corner  were  the  rostra,  lliere 
was  no  fixed  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  curiso,  but  they 
met  as  business  reouired. 

Servius  Tullius  naving  instituted  the  comitia  centuriata, 
and  the  plebeians  becoming  powerful  through  the  comitia 
tribute,  the  comitia  curiata  gradually  lost  cumost  all  poli- 
tical power.  However  they  still  passed  enactments  under 
the  title  of  leges  curiatee,  which,  before  the  institution  of 
the  comitia  centuriata,  denoted  every  law  made  by  the 
comitia  curiata;  but  afterwards  that  term  was  limited  to 
express  a  few  political  rights,  still  reserved  to  the  latter 
comitia,  particularly  that  of  granting  military  power  (im- 
pen'um)  to  those  magistrates  who  were  elected  in  the 
comitia  centuriata,  which  could  only  confer  civil  power 
(jyrttestas).  Finally,  the  power  of  the  comitia  curiata  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  formahty,  and  represented,  in  Cicero's 
lime,  by  thirty  lictors.  Still  these  comitia  retained  the 
privilege  of  adrogatio,  a  species  of  adoption.  Though  their 
jiolitical  power  was  lost,  the  curiae  retained  their  religious 
functions  till  the  last  times  of  the  republic,  and  always 


elected  the  curio  maximus  and  the  flamens.'  Their  mimbcr 
was  never  augmented,  as  was  the  case  with  the  tribes 

2.  Centuriaitu  Servius  Tullius,  according  to  tradition* 
in  order  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  patricians;,  and  to 
elevate  the  plebeians  without  giving  them  any  power,  n»a.> 
a  new  division  of  the  Roman  people  into  six  clashes,  wlu<*!i 
were  subdivided  into  centuries.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute about  this  division  and  the  number  of  the  centum*- ; 
and  the  controversy  scarcely  admits  of  decision,  Bi»  tbi* 
antient  writers  (Livius,  i.  43,  Dionys.  Halicam.,  Anii'i. 
Horn.,  i.  19-22,  and  Cicero,  de  Republicat  iL  22)  are  of  rhi- 
ferent  opinions.  But  the  nature  of  the  institution  is  n  >t 
so  doubtful.  According  to  the  more  probable  opinion.  ttii> 
6  classes  contained  193  centuries*  The  first  class  oon)^.-tt*<i 
of  18  centuries  of  knights  and  80  centuries  of  those  Uittix- 
nmi)  whose  fortune  amounted  to  at  least  100,000  a^M-n; 
the  second  class  (diiiores)  contained  22  centuries,  and  con- 
sisted of  those  who  possessed  at  least  75,000  asses ;  the  thini 
{divitee)  20  centunes,  and  consisted  of  those  who  had  i 
property  of  50,000  asses  at  least;  the  fourth  class  (mr- 
diocres)  22  centuries,  of  those  who  possessed  25,000  a.s<M>s 
at  least ;  the  fifth  class  {modici)  30  centuries,  of  thodo  u  h  i 
possessed  12,50(^  asses;  the  sixth  class  contained  but  ont* 
century  of  capite  censi,  i.e,  persons  counted  by  bead  ai;<l 
not  by  estates :  they  were  also  called  proletarii,  or  samru. 

According  to  this  division  the  Roman  people  met  in  \\\t^ 
comitia  centuriata,  in  order  to  vote  in  centuries  on  pub>.r 
matters;  that  is,  a  decree  of  the  assembly  was  made  l>i 
counting  the  votes  of  the  centuries.  As  the  first  cLi^V 
alone  contained  more  centuries  than  all  the  other  cla«^«^ 
together,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  Romulus  had  created  .in 
aristocracy  of  birth  by  his  division  of  curias  so  Servius  Tu! 
lius  created  an  aristocracv  of  fortune  by  his  new  divi<*i<>rt 
In  order  to  prevent  that  disadvantage,  when  the  plebeutM 
had  obtained  more  power,  the  century,  which  was  to  <:nr 
its  suffrages  first,  was  appointed  by  lot.  The  cenlurj*  u|k't* 
which  the  lot  fell  was  called  praerogativa.  The  other  cou- 
turies  voted  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes,  and  v^r*' 
called  jure  vocatce.  The  decision  by  lot  being  regard*  i 
as  a  divine  omen,  the  centurise  jure  vocatae  comraonl\  !••.- 
lowed  the  vote  of  the  centuria  praerogativa ;  and  thu^  itic 
power  of  the  first  class  was  balanced  in  some  measure.  \ 
contest  however  sometimes  arose  whether  a  matter  wa»  w 
be  decided  in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa. 

Every  Roman  citizen  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  wunl. 
eivu  optimojure)  had  the  right  of  giving  his  suffrage  in  ihf 
centuries.  The  magistrates  who  were  competent  to  r;iil 
these  comitia  were  the  consul,  the  praetor  in  the  absence*  of 
the  consul,  and  the  dictator.  The  magistrate  who  preMficd 
sat  on  the  sella  curulis.  On  holycGiys  iferue)  cumit:! 
were  not  lawful ;  the  days  on  which  they  could  be  \wA 
were  called  dies  comitiales.  The  place  of  meeting  wha  tlu* 
Campus  Martins.  Before  the  business  began  the  au&pir^  > 
were  taken,  and  if  they  were  not  favourable  the  moi^tiru 
was  deferred  to  another  day ;  but  if  no  obstacle  appeart'l. 
the  business  was  opened  by  reading  either  the  name» .  . 
the  candidates,  or  the  propMition  of  a  law  {rogaHo),  O  \- 
ginally  they  gave  their  suffrages  aloud  (vivd  rocvx  b;,: 
afterwards  by  tablets,  or  ballot ;  which  mode  of  voting  «..<. 
estabUshed  by  the  leges  tabellariaB,  in  order  to  secure  tho 
freedom  of  election.  It  was  not  till  after  a  long  contt-^t. 
commenced  by  the  tribune  Gabinius,  b.c.  140,  that  th» 
plebeians  obtamed  the  protection  of  the  ballot 

As  the  comitia  curiata  originaUy  possessed  the  sovervt-jn 
power,  so,  after  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  it  came  into  tii- 
hands  of  the  comitia  centuriata. 

In  the  first  place  all  legislation  belonged  to  these  eomitn. 
and  the  enactments  made  by  them  only  were  called  lei:*> 
(laws),  being  obligatory  upon  all  the  Romans.  A  lex  lUt- 
fered  both  from  a  decree  of  the  senate  (eenahu^^.n 
sultwn\  and  from  an  enactment  of  the  comitia  tribura 
iplebiscitwn\  which  only  bound  the  respective  estates  (<t 
the  patricians  and  the  plebs.  If  a  law  was  to  be  prop^tx^ti 
to  the  comitia  centuriata,  it  was  to  be  promulgated  {t.r  - 
tnulgaia),  that  is,  notice  of  it  was  to  be  given  on  tnri> 
markei-days  before  the  day  of  assembly.  The  propuM-.i 
law  being  accepted  bv  the  people,  which  they  expr^^^  i 
by  the  term  '  perferre,' was,  after  being  confirmed  by  4u'!i 
of  the  people,  engraved  on  a  public  tablet  and  dept«ited  la 
the  aararium. 

Henceforward  all  magistrates,  both  ordinary  and  extrt- 
ordinary,  were  elected  at  these  comitia,  as  oonaola,  prvtor*^ 
censors,  decemvirs,    and  military  tribunes.     Those  «liu 
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Venice,  1589;  lastly,  at  Bologna,  1660,  edited  by  Mano- 
lessiuB:  the  mathematical  collections  of  Pappus,  books 
3-8  inclusive,  being  all  which  remain,  folio.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  the  edition  of  Pappus  apneared  in  1558, 
which  is  not  correct,  as  Commandine  died  before  the  pub- 
lication, which  was  superintended  by  his  son-in-law,  Y alerio 
Spaccioli,  as  explained  in  the  preface. 

COMMKUN,  JEROME,  born  at  Douai,  in  France,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  embraced  the  reformed  religion  and 
retired  to  Creneva,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
printer.  His  abilities  both  as  a  printer  and  a  scholar, 
which,  in  tliat  age,  were  often  unitea  in  the  same  person, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  who  in- 
cited Ck)mmelin  to  Heidelberg,  and  made  him  his  librarian. 

At  Heidelberg  he  published  editions  of  several  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  which  were  valued  for  their  correctness ; 
among  others  of  Eunapius,  the  text  of  which  he  corrected 
by  the  MSS.  in  the  Palatine  library  of  Heliodorus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  &c.,  to  which  he  added  critical  notes.  He  also 
published  a  handsome  edition  of  'Rerum  Britannicarum 
Scriptores  Vetustiores  ac  Prsecipui,'  fol.,  under  the  fictitious 
date  of  Lyon,  1587,  dedicated  to  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine. 
This  collection  consists  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Pon- 
tius Virunnius,  Gildas,  Bede,  Gulielmus  Neobrigensis, 
Froissart,  and  Buchanan's 'De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos.* 
Commelin  died  in  1598.  He  has  been  praised  for  his  ac- 
curacv  and  learning  by  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  and  De  Thou. 
Another  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  of  the  same  family, 
was  a  printer  at  Leyden  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
published  a  valuable  edition  of  Virgil,  with  Servius'  Com- 
mentaries and  numerous  notes,  4to.,  Leyden,  1646. 

COMMELINA'CEiE,  a  very  small  order  of  tripeta- 
.oideous  endogens,  consisting  of  plants  with  sheathing 
leaves,  white  or  most  frequently  blue  flowers  enclosed  in  a 
green  spathe,  and  a  single  three-celled  ovary  ternunated 
by  a  single  style.  They  are  moreover  remarkable  for  their 
pulley-shaped  (or  troc/ilear)  embryo  lying  in  a  particular 
cavity  of  the  albumen.  None  of  the  species  are  European, 
nor  of  any  known  use.  Many  uf  them  are  common  Indian 
weeds ;  others  are  handsome  American  herbaceous  plants. 
The  common  Spiderwort  in  a  good  type  of  the  order. 


CTndMeaBtU  Virgini 


(.iTMuaeamia  vtrgiiiiuia.j 
a,  ealyi,  ■tamani.  ami  frfsta ;  h.  ttamen  msgnified ;  r.  joInt«d  hair  from  the 
filamcnta  of  the  stamcD;  d.  piRtil;  /.  fruit;  g.  horizontal  section  of  Um  leed* 
▼esstrl ;  h,  i,  sectUms  of  »ee»l ;  k,  cnibryo;  /,  wed  germinatiag, 
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i-Hstri ;  n,  1,  svciiuiiB  ui  ■crti ;  n,  uniwrjro;  i,  svea  germtiiaiiag, 

COMMELINUS,   ISAAC,  born  at  Amstenlam,  1598, 
^•^to  several   historical  works  in   the   Dutch   language, 


among  others,  *Hollandsch  Placaat  Boek,  or  CoUoctioQ  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Government  of  Holland,*  2  vols.  foU  Am- 
sterdam, 1644 ;  also  a '  History  of  the  Dutch  East  India  0)m- 
pany,*  4to.,  1646 ;  the  'Lives  of  the  Sladthouders  William  I 
and  Maurice  of  Nassau,'  fol.,  1651 ;  and  the  'Life  o{  Fre- 
deric Henry  of  Nassau,*  which  was  translated  into  French : 
•  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  Actes  M^morables  de  Fr6ilenr 
Henri  de  Nassau,  Prince  d'Orangc,'  fol.,  Amsterdam,  Ifi  >'. ; 
wliich  is  an  interesting  historical  work.  He  also  collect!  •! 
the  materials  for  a  desfription  of  Amsterdam,  which  v;in 
published  by  his  son,  Caspar  Commdyn,  1694,  2  vols.  I'l , 
according  to  Biog.  Univ.  •  Beschry vingo  van  Amstcrdan:, 
tot  den  iaare  1691,'  fol.,  1691,  with  plates;  a  second  a; »! 
enlargea  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1726.  It  is  c.  n- 
sidered  a  verj'  good  account  of  that  important  city. 

Isaac  died  in  1676.  His  brother,  James  Commel}!!,  ol 
lected  many  curious  and  scarce  historical  documents  con- 
cerning Holland,  and  wrote  in  French,  'L'Histoire  d*"* 
Troubles,  Divisions,  et  deplorablcs  Calamit^s  des  Gucrrc- 
Civiles  survcnues  dans  les  17  Provinces  dejiuis  le  Com- 
mencement du  Regno  de  Philipoe  IL,  jusqu'a  la  Mort  tU- 
Guillaume,  Prince  d*Orance,'  which  remains  unedited,  u* 
well  as  his  'Actes  et  Pnvilfiges  des  Villes  de  Delft  it 
Leyden,  et  de  leurs  banlicues,'  3  vols.  fol. 

John  Commelyn,  son  of  Isaac,  and  a  senator  of  Am- 
sterdam, published,  in  1697,  a  work  in  folio,  with  verj  fine 
plates,  of  the  new  plants  then  growing  in  the  Medical 
Garden  of  that  city.  Caspar,  the  nephew  of  John,  ca>e  tv» 
the  world  a  second  volume  in  1702,  after  which  he  becanic 
the  author  of  two  volumes  in  quarto  upon  similar  subjc  rt>. 
At  that  time  the  Dutch  held  in  their  hands  the  comment* 
of  the  east,  and  the  Commelyns  were  among  the  first  wh.» 
made  known  in  Europe  the  curious  plants  of  the  Cape  «•! 
Good  Hope. 

COMMENDAM,  from  'commenda,'  a  term  of  the  cani>ti 
law,  which,  according  to  its  original  signification,  was  ap- 
plied where  the  custody  of  a  void  ecclesiastical  benefit  o 
was,  during  the  avoidance,  committed  by  the  bishop  or 
other  superior  to  a  person  who  was  to  discharge  the  spiri- 
tual duties  attached  to  the  benefice  without  meddling  with 
the  profits.  The  person  to  whose  charge  these  duties  werv 
committed  was  said  to  hold  the  benefice  in  commend', m. 
In  process  of  time,  this*  practice  of  honorary  custody  dege- 
nerated into  an  actual  perception  of  the  profits,  and  the 
device  of  holding  livings  in  comrnertdam  was  found  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages  a  useful  method  of  cradiii.- 
the  pro^^sions  of  the  canon  law  against  pluralities.  [Bexi- 
FiCE.]  By  the  law  of  England,  no  benefice  can  be  held  tn 
commendam  without  a  hcenoe  from  the  crown.  The  ins»tanrt* 
in  which  this  prerogative  has  been  most  frequently  exer- 
cised is  where  the  parson  of  a  parish  has  been  made  bish.;p 
of  a  see,  the  revenues  of  which  were  insufficient  to  »upj»«'rt 
the  dignity  of  the  station.  The  only  way  to  prevent  tit 
avoidance  of  a  benefice  by  promotion  to  a  bishopric  is  i-. 
grant  a  hcence  to  retain  it  tn  commendcan.  This  dispcuso- 
tion  is  commonly  called  a  commendam  retinere.  (nxarC^ 
Eccles.  LaWf  tit.  Commendam.)  It  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore consecration,  in  case  of  a  person  being  raised  to  tlie 
episcopal  dignit>'  for  the  first  lime,  or  before  confirmati«in, 
in  case  of  a  translation  from  one  see  to  another.  Tlie  ctfo  i 
of  it,  when  so  obtained,  is  to  preser\'e  the  institution,  iii<iuc- 
tion,  or  other  means  by  which  the  person  obtained  tlu 
benefice,  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  his  promotion.  B.i 
if  the  dispensation  is  not  obtained  till  after  consecration  or 
confirmation,  it  comes  too  late.  There  is,  however,  anothvr 
kind  of  dispensation,  called  a  cammendixm  capere,  which 
enables  a  bishop  to  take  a  benefice  after  consecration  tir 
confirmation.  The  consent  of  the  patron  of  the  benefice  b 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  commendam.  Such  con^^nr, 
therefore,  must  be  obtained  in  due  form  before  a  commen- 
dam capere  will  be  granted,  except  where  the  bishop  who 
seeks  the  commendam,  or  the  king,  is  patron  of  the  beiio- 
fice.  In  the  former  case,  the  acceptance  of  the  benefice,  ir. 
the  latter  the  grant  of  the  conmiendam,  is  sufficient  ci  :- 
dence  of  the  patron's  consent 

In  the  ordinary  case  where  a  commendam  reiinere  is  rr- 
ouired  on  account  of  the  incumbent  being  made  a  bish  »i\ 
the  king  is  himself  patron  of  the  benefice  for  that  time  l> 
the  promotion,  and  therefore  no  other  consent  than  what  i-* 
implied  by  the  grant  of  the  dispensation  is  necessary. 

Not  only  dignities  and  benefices,  but  headships  of  cid- 
Icges  and  hospitals,  may  be  granted  in  commendam.  Scle- 
ral instances  of  such  grants  arc  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bxirn. 

A  licence  to  hold  a  benefice  in  commendam  may  be  tem- 
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COMMINATION  (THE  OFFICE  OF),  a  service  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ens^land.  It  is  called  '  A 
Cominination,  or  denunciation  of  God's  anger  and  judg- 
ments against  sinners,'  from  the  Latin  word  comminatio,  a 
threatening  or  cursing.  The  Protestants  at  the  Reforma- 
tion introduced  the  reading  of  this  comminatory  service  as 
a  substitute  for  the  antient  and  still  continued  Catholic 
ceremony  of  sprinkling  the  head,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  on  the  forehead  with  ashes,  on  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  hence  denominated  Ash  Wednesday ;  but  though  it 
is  ordered  especially  to  be  read  on  this  day,  the  rubric  adds, 
— *  and  at  all  other  times  as  the  ordinary  shall  appoint' 
From  Archbishop  GrindaU's  Visitation  Articles,  published 
in  1576,  it  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  used  on  four 
days  in  the  year,  namely,  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  on  the 
thurd  Sunday  before  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 
The  origin  and  object  of  the  service  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  following  extract  from  its  commencement.  *  In  the 
nrimitive  church  there  was  a  godly  discipline  that  at  the 
beginning  of  Lent  such  persons  as  stood  convicted  of  noto- 
rious sin  were  put  to  open  penance  and  punishment  in  this 
world,  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  others,  being  admonished  by  their  example, 
might  be  the  more  afraid  to  offend.  Instead  whereof  (un- 
til the  said  discipline  may  be  restored  again,  which  is  much 
to  be  wished)  it  is  thought  good  that  at  this  time  (Ash 
Wednesday)  should  be  read  the  general  sentences  of  (^od's 
cursing  against  impenitent  sinners.'  The  form  of  the 
Commination  seems  to  be  derived  from  Deuteronomy  xi. 
26-30  and  xxvii.  1-26,  which  was  afterwards  strictly  obeyed, 
as  related  in  Joshua  viiL  33-34,  in  the  solemn  rehearsal  of 
a  series  of  twelve  curses  from  Mount  Ebal  by  the  Levites, 
with  a  response  to  each  by  the  people.  See  a  sermon  on 
the  27th  en.  of  Deut.,  entitled  *  the  Commination  Service 
vindicated,'  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Camfield,  4to.,  1680. 

COMMINES.    [NoRD,  Dbpartmknt  of.] 

COMMINES.    [Flanders,  West.] 

COMMINGES,  a  district  of  Gascogne,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France  as  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Armagnac,  on  the  south  by  the 
ridges  of  the  Pyrenees  which  divide  France  iioxn  Spain,  on 
the  east  by  Bas  or  Lower  Languedoc  and  by  the  district  of 
Couserans,  and  on  the  west  by  Bigorre  and  part  of  Annag- 
nac  ;  but  the  subdivisions  of  Gascogne  are  so  indistinctly  or 
so  variously  laid  down  in  most  maps,  as  to  make  it  difiicult 
to  ascertain  or  describe  their  true  boundaries. 

Tho  country  was  divided  formerly  into  Haut  and  Bas,  or 
Upper  and  Lower  Comminges,  the  southern  part,  towards 
the  Pyrenees,  being  the  Upper. 

C!omminges  is  now  chietly  included  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Garonne ;  some  portions  are  included  in  those  of 
Gers,  Hautes  P)Tenees,  and  Arritige.  Among  the  towns 
comprehended  in  this  district  are  St.  Bertrand  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  Lombes  on  the  Save,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne, 
both  formerly  of  episcopal  rank ;  St.  Girons,  on  the  Salat 
(population  3634  for  the  town,  4381  for  the  whole  com- 
mune) ;  St.  Gaudens,  on  the  Garonne,  (population  6179)  ; 
Muret,  on  the  Garonne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Louge,  (po- 
pulation 2330  for  the  town,  3787  for  the  whole  commune) ; 
and  Aspet,  (population  of  the  commune  5575). 

COMMISSION,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  document  by 
which  an  officer  is  authorized  to  perform  duty  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state. 

Antiently,in  this  country,  the  regular  mode  of  assembling 
the  national  army,  either  to  resist  an  invading  enemy,  or  to 
accompany  the  king  on  a  foreign  expedition,  was  by  sending 
a  royal  command  to  the  chief  barons  and  the  spiritual  lords, 
that  they  should  meet  at  a  given  time  and  place  with  their 
due  proportion  of  men,  horses,  &c.  properly  equipped,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  estates;  and 
these  tenants  in  camte  appear  to  have  appointed  by  their 
own  authority  all  their  subordinate  officers.  But  commis- 
sions were  also  granted  by  our  kings  to  individuals,  autho- 
rizing them  to  raise  men  for  particular  senices ;  thus,  in 
1442,  Henry  VI.  gave  one  to  the  governor  of  Mantes,  by 
which  the  latter  was  appointed  to  maintain  50  horsemen,  20 
men-at-arms  on  foot,  and  210  archers,  for  the  defence  of  that 
city.  According  to  P^re  Daniel,  the  commission  was  written 
on  parchment,  and.  that  it  might  not  be  counterfeited,  the 
piece  was  divided,  by  cutting  it  irregularly,  into  two  por- 
tions, of  which,  doubtless,  each  party  retained  one. 

Commissions  of  array,  as  they  were  called,  were  also 
issued  by  the  crown,  probably  from  the  time  of  Alfred,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  musteriug  and  tnuning  the  inhabitanta  of 


the  oounties  in  military  discipline;  and  m  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  parliament  enacted  that  no  person  tminid 
under  these  commissions  should  be  compelled  to  serM*  uut 
of  his  own  county  except  in  the  event  of  the  kin^om  bfin^ 
invaded.  Of  the  same  nature  as  these  commissions  of  ar- 
ray vras  that  which,  in  1572,  when  the  country  was  threat- 
ened with  the  Spanish  invasion.  Queen  Elizabeth  i««tird 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  different  counties,  autho- 
rizing them  to  muster  and  train  persons  to  serve  during  t!ie 
war.  Those  magistrates  were  directed  to  make  choice  i  f 
officers  to  command  bodies  of  100  men  and  upwards:  ami 
such  officers,  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrates,  were  to 
appoint  their  own  lieutenants.  This  privilege  of  grant mir 
commissions  to  the  officers  of  the  national  militia  cuntinu«.tl 
to  be  exercised  by  the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties  the 
king  having  the  |)ower  of  confirming  or  annullini;  the  \i\^ 
pointments ;  and  it  was  made  law  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
It  appears,  however,  that  before  the  Revolution,  the  livuti- 
nants  and  ensigns  were  recommended  for  comnussionft  ly 
the  captains  of  the  companies. 

In  the  French  ser\'ice,  between  the  reigns  of  Francis  I. 
and  Louis  XIV.,  we  find  that  the  sovereigns  reser>ed  u* 
themselves  the  nomination  of  the  princij^  cominamlt  n» 
only  of  the  legions  or  ref^iments,  and  that  the  latter  uire 
permitted  to  grant  commissions  under  their  own  signuti.rt* 
and  seal  to  the  subordinate  officers,  who  were  charged  ^  t  h 
the  duty  of  raising  the  troops  and  instructing  them  in  il^e 
use  of  arms. 

In  the  British  regular  army,  as  well  as  in  the  na^  y.  :  II 
the  commissions  of  officers  are  signed  by  the  king.  In  tic 
navy,  in  the  regiment  of  artiller}',  and  in  the  corps  of  cn^'i- 
neers  and  marines,  the  commissions  are  conferred  without 
purchase;  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  the  case  with  tl  v 
commissions  granted  to  officers  of  the  line.  Those  ca«k:* 
who  have  completed  a  course  of  military  education  in  tt^.* 
Royal  College  at  Sandhurst  are  so  appointed.  In  otl.«r 
cases,  gentlemen  obtain  leave  to  enter  the  army  by  the  }>nr- 
chase  of  an  ensigncy,  the  prices  of  which,  in  the  diffcitnt 
classes  of  troops,  are  regulated  by  authority ;  and  they  |>r'>- 
ceed  to  the  higher  grades  on  pa>ing  the  difference  bc'tut-.n 
the  price  of  the  grade  which  they  quit  and  of  that  wlu.  b 
they  enter. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  Dr<> 
as  follow:  Field-officers— colonel,  Ueutenant-colunel.  ui.>i 
major.  Regiment-al  officers — captains,  lieutenants,  an 'I  im}- 
signs.  Staff-officers — chaplain,  adjutant^  quarter-ma o^Ur. 
and  surgeon. 

For  a  statement  of  the  prices  o(  and  the  fees  on,  cotnin  \^ 
sions,  see  the  monthly  lists. 

CX)MMirrEE,  of  either  house  of  parliament,  may  !»• 
either  of  the  whole  House,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  tre 
members  selected  from  the  rest  When  the  House  rfstihc-* 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Speak«^r  m 
the  Commons,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  whoever  else  i.h  it  o 
ordinary  Speaker  in  the  Lords,  leaves  the  chair,  and  ih.- 
Chairman  of  Committees,  a  salaried  officer,  being  one  of  :hc> 
members,  who  is  aopointed  by  the  House  at  the  comuuM..  ..- 
mentof  every  parliament,  takes  his  place.  In  the  C\  :n- 
mons  the  mace,  which  usually  lies  on  the  table,  is  at  t  he- 
same  time  placed  under  it.  In  a  committee  members  n:r 
not  restricted  to  a  single  speech  on  the  question  under  r  u 
sideration,  but  each  may  speak  as  often  as  he  ple:i^^ 
Anbther  distinction  in  the  Commons  is,  that  the  conmiiu.r- 
divides  bv  the  ayes  merely  going  to  the  one  side  of  tho 
room,  and  the  noes  to  the  other,  instead  of  one  of  tin*  tu  • 
narties  going  out  into  the  lobby,  as  in  divisions  of  tr.* 
House.  By  the  standing  orders  or  established  practio-  .  ' 
both  Houses,  there  are  certain  subjects  that  can  onl>  It* 
brought  fi)rward  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  F*  r 
instance,  all  measures  relating  to  the  church  mu>t  bo  <^  > 
introduced;  and  in  the  Commons  all  propositions  for  i.  - 
grant  of  money  for  the  public  service  must  be  first  mado  ••) 
such  a  committee,  called  a  Committee  of  Supply;  and  i.. 

{>ropositions  for  raising  the  money  so  granted,  by  tAv<-^  . . 
cans,  or  otherwise,  in  another  committee  of  tnc  xkh  t 
House,  called  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  No  \ .  :. 
of  a  committee  is  of  any  force  until  it  has  been  reported  :  » 
the  House,  and  the  report  received.  The  Commitu^-^  f 
Supply,  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  alwa}'8  meet  for  thr  tl--: 
time  immediately  lifter  the  commencement  of  the  se^^: 
and  are  commonlv  continued  very  neariy  to  its  cl..^e  t  • 
leave  to  sit  again  being  repeatedly  granted  by  the  Hoi.- 
Instructions  directing,  or  otherwise  to  a  certain  ext^r.t 
controlling,  their  proceedings,  are  frequently  isauod  to  c.  :a- 
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mi(V)r,  July  28,  1794,  Robespierre,  Coutfaon,  sad  St  Just 
were  executed.  From  that  time  the  moderate  party  gra- 
dually, though  slowly,  acquired  the  aiiceDdency  in  the 
Convention. 

The  roost  conspicuous  members  who  sat  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  besides  the  three  above  mentioned,  were 
CoUot  d'  Herbois,  the  destroyer  of  Lyon,  Billaud  Varennes, 
Cambon,  who  had  under  his  inspection  the  department  of 
finance,  Barrere,  who  was  secretary  and  reporter  to  the 
Committee,  and  Camot,  who  occupied  himself  entirely 
with  the  military  department,  though  his  signature  was 
affixed  to  several  of  the  more  obnoxious  orders  and  dis- 

Eatches  sent  by  the  Committee.  Herault  de  Sechelles,  who 
ad  at  first  a  seat  in  the  Committee,  was  sacrificed  by  Ro- 
bespierre together  with  Danton,  whose  friend  he  was.  Hie 
public  accuser,  or  attorney-general,  was  FouquierTinville,a 
most  strange  and  repulsive  character;  apolitical  fanatic^ 
gloomy,  merciless,  and  disinterested,  who  seemed  persuaded 
tliat  massacre  was  the  duty  of  a  republican.  After  the  foil  of 
Robespierre»  Fouquier  Tmville  was  arrested,  and  tried  on 
the  charge  of  having  sent  to  the  scaffold  multitudes  of  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  without  nny  legal  forms.  His  trial 
lasted  nineteen  days ;  400  witnesses  were  examined  for  and 
against  him;  he  was  convicted,  sentenced,  and  executed 
in  April,  1795.  He  died  poor'  his  whole  furniture  was 
sold  for  20/.  sterling.  At  the  same  time,  Barrere,  CoUot 
d' Herbois,  and  Billaud  Varennes,  although  defended  by 
Camot  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation to  Cayenne.  A  reaction  had  now  taken  place  in 
the  popular  opinion,  which  pursued  the  agents  of  the  pro- 
r*criptions  at  tne  bar  of  the  Convention,  when  their  former 
accomplices  being  obliged  to  give  them  up,  endeavoured 
U  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  them. 

Carrier,  commissary  at  Nantes,  who  invented  the  Noyades, 
or  wholesale  drownings  of  the  suspected  n  the  Loire,  and 
wLo  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Convention,  was  ordered 
fur  trial.  He  said  in  his  defence  that  he  had  only  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  Convention,  in  conformity  with  their  gene- 
ral spirit,  and  that  the  Convention  could  not  condemn  him 
witlK>ut  condemning  itself:  he  concluded  by  these  re- 
markable words: — *  If  I  am  to  be  punished  as  guilty,  every 
bod] 7  and  every  thing  in  this  hall  is  guilty,  even  down  to 
tho  president's  hand-bell.'  He  was  sent  however  before 
tlie  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  condemned  for  having  or- 
dered arbitrary  executions  with  a  counter-revolutionary 
spirit ;  an  absurd  piece  of  jargon,  characteristic  of  the  times. 
He  was  beheaded  16th  of  December,  1794.  There  is  a 
very  curious  memoir  concerning  Carrier  and  his  trial  in 
the  '  Memoires  historiques  et  litt^raires,*  by  M.  de  Barante. 

COMMODORE  {Comendador),  in  the  royal  navy,  is  the 
oflicor  commanding  a  small  number  of  ships  of  war,  when 
detached  for  any  particular  service  from  the  fleet  His 
rank  is  immedi^ely  below  that  of  a  rear-admiral,  and  he  is 
classed  with  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army.  His  ship  is 
distinguished  by  a  red  pendant  at  the  mast-head.  The  title 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  senior  captain  in  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant ships. 

In  the  French  service,  the  commander  of  a  detachment  of 
ships  is  called  Chef  (T E^cadre ;  and  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.  the  commander-general  of  the  fleet  was  so  called 
when  he  had  not  the  rank  of  admiral. 

CO'MMODUS.  LUCIUS  iEUUS  AURELIUS,  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  his  wife  Faustina,  was  bom  a.d. 
IGl.  At  the  age  of  16  he  accompanied  his  father  in  his 
journey  to  Syria,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  revolt  of 
Ayidius  Caasius.  On  his  return  to  Rome  Commodus  ob- 
tained his  first  consulship.  He  next  accompanied  his  father 
m  his  last  expedition  against  the  Quadi  and  the  Marco- 
manni,  during  which  Aurelius  died  at  Vindcbona  (Vienna), 
and  Commodus  became  his  successor  A.D.  1 80.  Having  made 
peace  with  the  northern  tribes  he  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  enjoyed  a  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  appears  to  have 
governed  with  moderation,  while  several  experienced  officers, 
Albinus,  Pescennius  Niger,  Severus,  Pertinax,  and  others, 
made  the  name  of  Rome  respected  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire.  Commodus,  however,  having  disraissccl  the  couji* 
sellers  and  friends  of  his  father,  gave  himself  up  to  the  so- 
ciety of  freedmen,  gladiators,  and  loose  women,  with  whom 
he  spent  his  time  in  debauchery.  His  elder  sister  Lucilla 
conspiring  against  him  with  Pompeianus,  Quadratua,  and 
other  senators,  they  were  all  seized  and  executed.  Having 
put  to  death  his  own  wife  Crispina,  Commodus  took  for  his 
ooocnbine  Marcia,  a  mistrese  of  Quadratua,  who  seems  to 


have  maintained  some  tort  of  influenee  ofrer  him  tiQ  his 
death.  But  a  succession  of  unworthy  fisvouhtes  engro^^-ed 
all  poUtical  power,  and  committed  every  kind  of  inju^tio 
and  cruelty.  Conspiracy  after  conspiracy  wat  diaoorervd  ur 
invented  by  them,  and  a  number  or  the  principal  senatons 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated.  The  fa- 
vourites themselves  destroyed  each  other  in  success  iim. 
One  of  them,  Perennis,was  put  to  death  with  all  his  fiimii\, 
and  was  replaced  by  Cleander,  a  Phrygian  freedman,  wh  > 
put  up  to  sale  all  the  honours  and  oflioea  of  the  empire  a:^ 
well  as  the  Uves  of  the  citixens.  Meantime  the  legion^  ii. 
Britain  mutinied,  and  Commodus  sent  Pertinax,  who  h^il 
been  exiled  by  Perennis,  to  appease  the  mutiny.  In  Gaul 
also  a  soldier  called  Matemus  colleeted  a  numerous  bond  of 
deserters^  but  Pescennius  Niger  being  sent  against  him,  Ma- 
temus found  means  to  escape  with  several  of  his  foUowt-i-^. 
and  came  secretly  to  Rome  with  the  intention  o^  kill  in;: 
the  emperor,  but  he  was  discovered  and  put  to  death.  A 
dreadful  pestilence  atfiicted  Rome  about  the  same  times, 
which  lasted  three  years,  according  to  Dion.  Commo<ius 
to  avoid  the  contagion,  retired  for  a  time  to  Laurent  um. 
where  he  continued  his  usual  dissolute  mode  of  life.  Ai 
last  a  revolt  broke  out  at  Rome  against  the  fkvounu 
Cleander ;  the  people  repulsed  the  Prsstorian  cavali>  .<«(  r : 
against  them,  and  Commodus,  to  appease  the  storm,  ordt-rtNl 
the  favourite  to  be  put  to  death.  In  the  year  191,  under 
tlie  consulate  of  Apronianus  and  Bradua,  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  Rome,  to>k 
fire,  and  vast  treasures,  as  well  as  collections  of  bt^'^ks 
which  wore  deposited  in  it,  were  consumed.  The  fin; 
spread  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  from  whence  the  V ra- 
tals ran  away  to  the  imperial  palace,  carryins  the  PalLi 
dium  with  them.  The  flames  extended  to  toe  im)KT.;il 
palace  also,  and  consumed  part  of  it  In  the  following' 
year  Commodus  was  consul,  for  the  seventh  time,  with  Per- 
tinax, whom  he  had  recalled  to  Rome.  Having  had  re- 
peated information  of  Severus  aspiring  to  the  emfin^ 
Commodus  wrote  to  Albinus  in  Britain  offering  him  t  ho 
title  of  Csosar,  which  was  refiised.  [Clattdius  Albint  s  • 
At  the  close  of  his  career,  Commodus  set  no  bounds  to  In* 
esitiavagancies :  he  disregarded  common  decency,  exhibite  1 
himself  in  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre  with  the  gladui 
tors,  dressed  himself  as  Hercules,  whose  name  he  assumt^i. 
and  on  one  occasion  danced  naked  J)efore  the  spectatuf 
(Herodian.,  i.  15.)  Being  dissuaded  by  Maicia  ana  sonjt*  •'! 
his  officers  from  degrading  himself  in  public  in  thecompanx 
of  gladiators,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  down  their  names  t.r 
execution,  and  that  the  scroll  being  found  by  Marcia  led  h- 
a  plot  against  his  life.  However  this  may  be,  poison  m^« 
administered  \o  him,  and  while  suffering  under  its  effort  %  l 
powerful  athlete  was  sent  in,  who  strangled  him,  a.d.  1 0  j  m 
his  32nd  year  and  the  13th  of  his  reign.  Pertinax,  who  ^\a 
ceeded  him,  had  his  body  buried  privately,  but  it  was  af^«  r 
wards  transferred  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadriaa.  (Dit.ij. 
lib.  12,  Lampridius,  and  Herodianus,  L  6 — 16.) 

Commodus  had  the  ad>'antage  of  a  good  educat'iM.. 
and  the  example  of  a  most  \irtuous  &therj  he  found  iL. 
empire  prosperous  after  a  succession  of  wise  reigns  for  near  • 
a  century,  with  a  number  of  able  officers  civil  and  mihtan' 
He  left  it  a  prey  to  confusion,  sedition,  ill-repressed  irruj* 
lions  of  barbanans,  the  army  demoralized,  and  rival  gcMv 
rals  disputing  for  the  supreme  power.  The  visible  and  m 
pid  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  may  be  said  to  date  fr 'u 
his  reign.  The  plea  of  insanity,  which  is  put  forth  fur  C** 
ligula*s  short  career  of  frenzy,  cannot  be  extended  to  Com 
modus;  his  was  decidedly  a  vicious  and  depraved  dL<s(»>>ii 
tion,  which  had  a  full  opportunity  of  displajrmg  itaelf  in  ihc 
possession  of  unlimited  power. 


ColnofConiMdM. 
'  BriUah  Mnievtt.    AetuAlsiA.    V 
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king's  court,  but  bo  held  in  some  certain  place.  Tliis 
court  thereupon  became  gradually  detached  from  the  Atila 
Regis,  and  assumed  its  present  separate  form.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  its  sittings  daily  auring  the  four  terms  of 
each  year,  without  removal  from  the  palace  of  Westminster 
or  its  immediate  vicinity,  except  on  a  few  occasions,  in  time 
of  plas^uc  or  contae^ious  disease. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  late  statute  of  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  27,  this  court  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  those  ac- 
tions, which,  as  they  concerned  the  right  of  freehold  or  realty, 
were  called  real,  including  as  well  those  on  which  the  common 
assurances  of  fines  and  recoveries  passed,  as  the  others 
which  were  commenced  by  the  king's  orisjinal  writ  out  of 
Chancery.  On  this  account  it  was  styled  by  Coke  the 
*  lock  and  key  of  the  common  law.'  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  great  mass  of  real  actions  by  the  above-mentioned  act, 
dower  and  quare  impedit  are  tne  only  forms  of  action  in 
which  this  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  for  in  mixed 
and  personal  actions  the  King's  Bench  and  Exchequer  of 
Pleas  have  lon^  exercised  concurrent  power. 

In  the  origmal  constitution  of  this  court,  and  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rcijrn,  its  proceedings 
in  actions  between  persons  not  its  oflicers  were  founded 
on  original  writs  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy, 
though  in  process  of  time  they  did  not  actually  issue 
except  in  cases  where  it  became  necessary  to  perfect  the 
record.  But  now  by  a  statute  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,)  introduced 
by  the  late  Lord  Tentcrden,  to  secure  the  uniformity  of 
process  in  personal  actions  in  the  three  superior  courts  of 
law,  certain  forms  of  process,  called  writs  of  summons  and 
capias,  are  provided  as  the  only  means  for  commencing  per- 
sonal actions  in  any  of  those  courts,  and  may  be  issued 
from  any  of  them. 

Before  1830,  the  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  this  court 
was  by  writ  of  error  to  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  a 
vestige  of  superiority  resulting  to  the  latter  as  constituting 
the  remnant  of  that  Aula  Regis  from  which  this  court  as 
well  as  those  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer  have  been  gra- 
dually carved  out.  But  now  by  1 1  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Will.  IV., 
c.  70,  the  judgments  of  thii  court  can  only  be  reviewed  by 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer forming  a  court  of  error  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber ;  the  further  appeal  is  by  writ  of  error  returnable  in 
the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament. 

Till  recently,  the  only  persons  admitted  to  audience  as 
advocates  in  this  court  during  its  sittings  in  Term  were 
serjeants-at-law.  [Serjeant-at-Law.]  But  by  a  royal 
warrant  of  his  present  Majesty,  directed  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  April,  1834,  the  right  of  practising,  pleading, 
and  audience  in  his  Court  of  Common  Pleas  during  Term 
time,  was  directed  to  cease  to  be  exercised  exclusively  by 
the  serjeants-at-law;  and  other  counsel  are  to  have  an 
equal  rii^ht  with  them  so  to  practise  there.  The  same  war- 
rant conferred  on  the  existing  Serjeants,  not  being  of  coun- 
sel for  the  king,  precedence  at  the  bar  (according  to  their 
seniority  among  themselves)  next  to  the  then  junior  king's 
counsel  not  being  a  serjeant.  Those  of  the  Serjeants  who 
had  been  specially  retained  for  the  crown,  and  were  on  that 
account  styled  king's  Serjeants,  retained  their  old  precedence 
before  all  other  advocates,  except  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  for  the  time  being. 

The  rank  of  serjeant-at-law  being  no  longer  imposed  by 
the  crown  without  the  consent  or  application  of  the  indi- 
vidual, it  is  apprehended  that  this  most  antient  and  ho- 
nourable degree  will  rarely  be  sought  for  by  the  modem 
barrister,  it  being  lower  in  rank  than  the  king's  Serjeants 
and  king's  counsel,  without  conferring  a  right  to  exercise 
exclusive  advocacy  in  any  court.  It  seems  however  that 
all  persons  elevated  to  the  rank  of  judges  of  any  of  the 
three  superior  courts  must  still,  as  heretofore,  be  called  to 
the  degree  of  the  coif. 

COMMON,  RIGHTS  OF,  in  law.  is  the  right  of  taking 
a  profit  in  the  land  of  another  in  cow/won  with  him,  whence 
the  name  arises.  Such  a  right  enjoyed  in  exclusion  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  seems  not  to  be  properly  common,  though 
belonging  to  several  persons  together. 

Tlie  proliis  which  may  be  the  subjects  of  common  are 
the  natural  produce  of  land  (or  water,  which  is  included  in 
the  legal  signification  of  land) ;  such  as  grass  and  herbage, 
lurf,  wood,  and  fish.  The  commons  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects are  accordingly  called  common  of  pasture,  turbary, 
estovers,  and  piscary.  Other  things  which  cannot  be  called 
products  of  land,  but  rather  part  of  the  land  itself,  as  stones 


and  minerals,  may  also  be  the  subjects  of  common  ncf.r. 
Rights  of  way  and  other  accommodations  in  tlin  VmA  •  f 
another,  though  enjoyed  in  common,  do  not  bi'ar  t'  .: 
name,  but  are  called  easements. 

Of  all  commons,  that  of  pasture  is  the  most  frequent.  It 
is  the  right  of  taking  grass  and  herbage  by  the  moutl)«  >r 
grazing  animals.  It  differs  from  that  general  propt-.s. 
which  may  exist  in  the  vesture  or  vegetable  produif  t>( 
the  land,  without  any  property  In  the  land  itself,  and  ikIui  h 
is  a  corporeal  hereditament ;  whereas  all  com nion^^  an*  in- 
corporeal, 'as  appears,'  says  Blackstone, '  from  their  %iry 
definition,  an  incorporeal  hereditament  being  a  ri'^ht  is^nn!: 
out  of  a  thing  corporate,  or  concerning  or  annexed  to  \\w 
same.'  2  Bl.  Com.,  chap.  3.  Tlie  same  remark  a]  pht-n  i.» 
other  commons,  the  subjects  of  which — as  for  iiiMaiire 
woods  and  mines— may  belong  as  corporeal  hereditanni.tt 
to  one,  while  the  land  generally  belongs  to  another. 

Common  of  turbary  is  the  right  of  taking  turf  for  fuel ; 
and  common  of  estovera  is  the  right  of  taking  troor/  Ut 
fuel,  and  for  the  repairs  of  houses,  fences,  and  iinj.-r- 
ments  of  husbandry.  These  supplies  of  wood  are  rail.  .1 
fire  bote,  house  bote  (which  includes  the  former),  plr-u-zh 
bote,  and  hedge  or  hay  bote.  These  estovers  or  boti*^  n  ..> 
also  be  taken  by  every  tenant  fur  life  or  ycai*?*  frouj  t :  .• 
land  which  he  himself  occupies,  but  they  are  not  then  t...» 
subjects  o{  common  rights. 

Common  of  piscary  is  the  right  of  fixhery  in  river*  r.  t 
navigable;  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea  and  in  naML'.'l  •' 
rivers  being  common  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm. 

Tlie  extent  of  rights  of  common  depends  ver>-  much  wy  «a 
the  title  to  them.  There  are  four  titles  on  i»hich  s\r\\ 
rights  may  be  founded;  common  right  (which  seemv  ti»  h» 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  the  common  law),  pre»rrii>'.i<  ii, 
custom,  and  grant. 

The  title  by  common  right  arose  -with  the  creation  ..f 
manors,  when  land  was  granted  out  in  fee  to  be  held  of  ibi* 
grantor  as  lord.  As  such  grants  were  forbidden  by  the  s..t- 
tute  *quia  emptores'  (18  Edw.  I.,  c.  1),  it  follows  tha:  .*.! 
commons  appendant  now  existing  must  have  been  crcitcl 
before  the  date  of  that  statute.  The  law  allowed  to  r\tiy 
such  grantee,  of  course,  and  of  common  right,  common  <  { 
pasture,  turbary,  estovers,  and  piscary  in  the  wunte  of  tlit* 
lord,  or  that  part  of  his  lands  wnich  was  neither  taken  bv 
him  into  hia  demesnes  or  actual  occupation,  nor  cranti-i 
out  by  him  to  others.  These  impliea  rights  of  comn*- ^i 
however  were  allowed  no  farther  than  necessity  seenu"!  i.» 
require,  and  rights  of  common  thus  originating  an*  >-.  \ 
confined  nearly  within  their  antient  limits.  Springing  fV  :n. 
grants  of  land,  they  were  considered  as  inseparably  ayj  t.- 
dant  to  the  land,  so  that  thcv  could  not  be  severed  tn>:ii  tl 
without  extinguishment.  The  common  of  pasture  wa»  *  «•:.- 
fined  to  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  from  seed  tunc  » » 
hardest,  the  cattle  of  the  commoner  which  were  u^i-1  \  . 
him  in  cultivating  his  land,  and  which  that  land  w.  m.  [ 
maintain  through  the  winter,  or  which  were,  as  thr  I.!-.. 
styled  it,  levant  and  courhant  upon  it.  Hor^es,  oxen,  kji.o, 
and  sheep,  used  either  for  tilling  or  manuring  land,  \w  :c 
the  commonable  cattle.  The  land  to  which  the  cduiv.  ^ 
was  appendant  must  have  been  originally  arable,  tht»i.^.i 
the  subsequent  change  of  arable  into  meadow,  &c.  dcx"*  i.  : 
extinguish  the  right.  Common  of  turbary  ap]H*ndant  w  '% 
confined  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  fuel  for  the  donu-  .  - 
use  of  the  tenant ;  and  so  strictly  must  this  right  W  -.J 
confined  within  its  antient  limits,  that  it  must  be  ajM  ,  :  - 
dant  to  an  antient  messuage,  and  no  more  tun-es  can  W 
taken  under  it  than  will  be  spent  in  the  house.  C-onmi* -i 
of  estovers  appendant  gives,  as  it  gave  originally,  only  1 1  .• 
right  of  taking  wood  for  the  repair  of  antient  fencoi  at  I 
houses.  Common  of  piscary  appendant  was  only  for  st.,  - 
plying  the  tenant's  own  table  with  fish,  and  it  mui»t  be  >t.  . 
limited  to  this  purpose. 

Commons  claimed  by  prescription  (which   supp^-*  -    x 
grant)  may  be  as  various  as  grants  may  be.     A  n^ht   .  t 
common  thus  founded  may  be  either  annexed   to    :   '^  \ 
(when  it  is  said  to  be  appurtenant),  or  altogether  indojn   . 
dent  of  any  property  in  land,  when  it  is  -said  to  be  i«  a:  •  . . 
If  common  of  pasture,  it  may  be  for  any  kind  of  aniT.»    -. 
whether  commonable  or  not,  as  swine  and  geese.  The  u  .• 
her  of  animals  may  be  fixe<l,  or  absolutely  unliraite<l.   .• :  .. 
they  need  not  bo  the  commoner's  own. 

Common  appurtenant  may  be  severed  from  the  l.in.i  ♦  » 
which  it  was  originally  annexed,  and  then  it  bccotnc^^  r.^i  .- 
mon  in  gross 
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laud.  In  tracing  the  history  of  the  English  borough 
system,  we  have  shown  the  origin  of  this  nouse  in  the 
union  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  with  those  of  the  counties.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  original  basis  of  the  representation,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  was  veiy  different  from  what  we  must 
suppose  it  would  have  been  made,  had  the  crown  and  its 
advisers  at  that  period  contemplated  in  this  arrangement 
any  such  thing  as  the  composition  of  a  legislative  assembly. 
The  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  its 
members  that  were  sent  from  the  towns,  at  a  period  when 
the  population  and  general  importance  of  the  towns,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  counties  at  large,  were  vastly 
less  than  they  are  now,  was  manifestly  a  circumstance  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  political  notions  and  tendencies  of  the 
government  of  that  day.  It  will  he  seen«  on  inspecting  the 
subjoined  table,  that  under  Edward  I.  the  town  representa- 
tives bore  so  large  a  proportion  to  those  of  the  shires  as 
246  to  74;  and  under  Edward  III.  as  282  to  74.  The 
reason  why,  on  the  first  settling  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem into  regularity  and  permanency,  each  constituency 
was  uniformly  summoned  to  elect  Hpo  members,  without 
regard  to  its  known  or  nresumed  proportion  of  wealth  or 
populousness,  seems  to  nave  been  very  simple  and  very 
natural.  So  long  as  the  parliamentary  voice  of  the  com- 
mons was  confined  to  matters  of  taxation  merely,  the  only 
thing  that  appears  to  have  been  seriously  regarded  in 
fixing  the  number  of  delegates  was  the  securing  such  a 
delegation  from  each  constituency  as  at  the  smallest  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  the  latter  should  have  full  power 
to  treat  of  the  pecuniary  business  in  question ;  and  hco, 
being  the  smallest  number  compatible  with  the  important 
conditions  of  mutual  consultation  and  joint  testimony,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  number  that  imposed  the  smallest  burden 
on  the  constituents,  and  was  also  most  convenient  for 
avoiding  a  too  crowded  assemblage  of  representatives.  And 
thus  it  seems  to  have  been  that  the  periodical  and  frequent 
shire  and  borough  courts  presenting  the  most  natural  and 
convenient  modes  and  occasions  of  appointing  the  parlia- 
mentary deputies  of  the  several  communities,  two  repFe- 
sentatives,  and  two  only,  were  summoned  indifferently 
from  the  shire  as  ftom  the  borough,  and  from  the  largest 
shire  or  borough  as  (h>m  the  smallest. 

When  the  power  and  authority  of  the  commons  in  par- 
liament had  become  so  firmly  consolidated  under  the  first 
three  Edwards  as  to  exercise  an  effective  control  over  aU 
the  great  measures  of  government,  the  composition  of  the 
representative  body  was  an  object  of  constant  attention 
and  solicitude  to  the  crown.  As  the  number  and  names  of 
the  counties  entitled  to  send  members  admitted  neither  of 
doubt  nor  of  dispute,  the  right  of  the  boroughs  became  the 
first  object  of  attack  firom  that  quarter.  We  have  shown 
elsewhere  how  the  attempts  of  this  nature,  made  through 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  presumed  power  of  the  sheriff 
to  select  or  omit  boroughs,  were  defeated  by  parliamentary 
enactment  of  the  dth  of  Richard  II. ;  as,  m  like  man- 
ner, statutes  were  passed  in  the  tluee  following  reigns  to 
restrain  the  corrupt  and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  sheriffs 
both  in  county  and  in  borough  elections. 

Hitherto,  however,  the  pariiamentary  determinations  of 
the  commons,  as  regarded  the  constitution  of  their  own 
house,  had  constantly  tended  to  maintain  the  political  rights 
of  their  constituents  against  invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  But  that  firm  and  lasting  establishment  of  tiieir 
own  power  as  a  distinct  legislative  body,  which  may  be 
dated  from  the  great  revolution  that  first  brought  the  house 
of  Lancaster  to  the  throne,  seems,  by  that  very  additioiud 
security  which  it  gave  them  against  royal  encroachment,  to 
have  tended  to  embolden  the  house,  not,  as  formerly,  to 
maintain  the  elective  franchise  to  the  utmost  with  the  same 
seal  with  which  they  upheld  their  own  interest  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  legislative  chamber,  but  to  oommeuee  a  sort 
of  reaction  against  the  constituent  bodies  by  narrowing  the 
basis  of  the  suffrage  itself.  The  earliest  of  thoM  disfran- 
chising enactments,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is 
that  of  the  8th  Henry  VI.,  restricting  the  county  firanchise. 
fomiorly  possessed  by  idl  freeholders,  to  su<^  only  whose 
freehoios  were  worth  clear  forty  shillings  a  year,  a  sum  at 
least  equal  to  twenty  pounds  of  the  present  day.  The  next 
remarkable  instance,  though  very  different  in  its  nature,  of 
lec^islative  enactment  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Commons*  house,  appears  in  the  parliamentary  inoNrpcMration 
of  WalM  andCaMshm  in  tfa*  iwgo  of  Henry  VIIL  (noticed 


more  partieulaily  in  our  aeeount  of  the  boroughs  of  Knqlaiul 
and  wales),  which  brought  an  aocewion  of  sixteen  ooumy 
and  fifteen  borough  members. 

The  borough  representation  in  general  was  still  the  gn^i 
object  of  attention  to  the  crown  m  undermining  the  ind«-* 
pendence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  the  anpropria '  r 
title  we  have  traced  at  length  the  development  or  thai  part 
of  its  policy,  as  diligently  pursued  under  the  later  reigns  <>f 
the  Tudors,  and  carried  to  the  utmost  Umit  by  the  Stuart  & ; 
Ist,  by  creating  or  reviving  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  at 
tho  same  time  remoulding  their  mimicipal  constitution* 
aooording  to  the  views  of  oie  court ;  Snd,  by  prooeedini?  to 
assimilate  the  municipal  constitutions  of  the  old  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  to  those  of  this  newl^-created  cUhH 
Here  again  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  aubjoined  List,  and 
would  particulariy  direet  his  attention  to  Uie  fact,  that  of 
the  46  narltamentary  boroughs  first  created  in  the  reigns  uf 
Edward  VI.,  Marr,  uid  Elizabeth,  no  fewer  than  27  apptar 
in  schedule  (A)  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  besides  five  uf 
the  same  number  which  are  in  schedule  (B) :  a  very  clear 
indication  as  to  the  description  of  places  whieh  were  chietl y 
selected  at  that  period  to  exercise  for  the  first  time  the  pax 
liamentarv  franchise.  In  the  same  plaoe  we  have  shown  thit 
the  last  addition  to  the  English  representation,  previous  to 
the  recent  changes,  was,  under  Charles  H.,  the  enfhmcbi8«^• 
ment  by  statute  of  the  oount^  and  city  of  Durham,  and  the 
creation  by  charter  of  the  parliamentary  bocouffh  of  Ne«  ark . 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  that  James  i.,  by  virtue  of 
his  royal  prerogative,  had  eonfetredthe  right  of  elect  uu' 
two  members  upon  each  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxfurfl 
and  Cambridge,  quite  independently  of  the  city  and  borough 
representation  of  those  places  already  existing:  thus  intru- 
diicing  an  anomaly,  as  well  as  novelty,  into  Uie  repruaeiit- 
ative  system,  a  sort  of  forced  allianoe  between  learning  ami 
politics,  emanating  fhun  the  peculiar  mental  oonstitutiuu 
and  training  of  that  prince. 

Those  who  conducted  the  revolution  of  1688  made  much 
more  effectual  provision  against  the  return  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholio  ascendency  than  they  did  for  the  purifloation  of  the 
representative  system.  The  Bill  of  Righto  does,  ind«M.il. 
express, '  that  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  free;'  but  this  vague  declaration  seems  to  bavu 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  the  prv- 
vailing  public  opinion  on  the  subject  We  find  another 
strong  nroof  that  the  public  attention  had  now  begun  to  be 
directed,  not  merely,  as  in  former  timea,  to  upholding  the 
authority  of  the  Commons*  House  as  constituted  in  par- 
liament, but  to  the  nature  of  the  relations,  on  the  one  hand 
between  the  house  and  the  constituent  body  of  the  nation, 
on  the  other  between  the  several  members  and  their  indi- 
vidual constituencies,  in  the  enacting  of  the  statute  rooi- 
monly  called  *  the  Triennial  Act,'  whi^  deprived  the  crow  n 
of  the  power  of  contintiing  the  same  House  of  Commoun 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  years.  The  Triennial  Act  <»!* 
6  and  7  William  and  Maiy,  e.  2,  was  an  enactment  whoU>  «»» 
the  side  of  electoral  fipeedom.  The  discretionary  power  pre- 
viously exercised  by  the  crown,  not  only  of  dissolving,  but 
of  continuing  at  pleasure,  was  highly  favourable  to  ajt> 
such  view,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  as  that  of  forming  a 
tacit  compact  with  a  corrupt  or  servile  majority  of  the  0.>iu- 
mons'  House,  aud  was  therefore,  as  had  been  lately  »ct  n 
under  Charles  U.,  exceedingly  convenient  both  to  king  and 
commons,  wlien  the  latter  happened  to  be  sufficiently  pliant. 
So  strongly  however  was  the  popidar  opinion  on  this  pi.»iui 
expressed  at  the  period  in  question,  that  it  oompelled  the 
commons  to  persist  in  the  measure  m  spite  of  King 
William's  refusal  of  assent  to  the  bill  after  its  first  pas^OK 
the  two  houses,  so  that  on  the  second  occasion  his  as*eni 
was  reluctantly  yielded.  The  same  activity  of  the  pubhc 
opinion  of  that  dav  respecting  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mons, produced  the  several  Acts  of  that  reign  which  di^ 
qualify  various  classes  of  placemen  for  seats  in  the  houae. 

In  this  plaoe  we  must  notice  the  legislative  union  with 
Scotland,  effected  in  1707  by  sUtute  6  Anucv  c.  8,  onlv  to 
mention  that  it  brought  an  accession  to  the  Sngli^  (wLidi 
thereby  became  the  British)  House  of  Commons,  of  thirt\ 
members  for  counties,  and  exactly  half  that  number  fur 
cities  and  boroughs;  exhibiting  between  the  aumcr*cji 
amount  of  the  county  and  that  of  the  borough  repn»eata- 
tion  a  proportion  auito  the  reverse,  not  onlv  of  that  whirU 
existed  in  England,  but  of  that  whidi  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Scottish  parliamentary  repreientation* 

The  tame  reign  presents  ui  witn  on  *f»^K^r^»t  of  iJm 
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Counliet. 


Memben. 


Coontiet. 


Dublin     .        •        •        •        .    8       Mayo        .        . 
Fermanagh       •        •         .        .    S       Meath  • 

Galway S       Monaglian 

Kerry 8       Queen*  Connty 

Kildoie     •        •        •        •        •     8       Roecomniun 
Kilkenuy  ....     8       Sligo 

KinK'sCouBtY  ...    8       Tipperary 

Leitrim 8       Tyruae     . 

Limerick  .         •         •         •     8        Vralerford 

Londonderry     .        .         •        .    8       Wcstmeath 
Longford  ....     8       Wexford.  . 

LouUi 8       Wicklow  . 

CITIES  AND  BOROUGUS. 

Ekoland  and  Wales. 

[Continnoui  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.] 


Memben. 

.  2 

.  2 

.  8 

.  8 

.  8 

.  8 

.  8 

.  2 

.  a 

.  8 

.  8 

.  2 


City  or     County  wherein      Mem. 
Borough.        situated.  bers. 

AAmi>rsliam       (Bucks)  •    8 

Andover  (Hants)  .     8 

A  Appleby    fW'®**"*®'"^*"^)      •     ^ 
B  Arundel  (Sussex)  .     2 

BAshburton'     (I>e?on)  .     8 

Barnstaple      (Devon)  .     8 

Bath  (Somerset)  .     8 

Be<iroid     (Bedfordshire)        .     8 
A  Bed  win  (Wilts)  .     8 

B«vorloy       (Yorkshiro)  .     8 

ABlechin^ley     (Surrey)  .     8 

Bo<lir.in  (Cornwall)  .     2 

ABramber         (Sussex)  .     8 

Bridgenorth  (Sliropshire)       .     8 

Bridgewater   (Somerset)        •    8 

Briiiport  (Dorset)  .     8 

Brbtol  (co.  of  iUclf.  locally  be- 
tween Gloucestershire 
and  Somerset)        .     . 

Bury  St  Edmund's  (SuOblk) 
B  Calne  (Wilts) 

Cambridge  rCambriilfieshire) 

Canterbury  (co.  of  itself,  locally 
in  Kent)     . 

Carlisle        (Cumberland) 

Chichfstor        (Sussex)  • 

Chi|»|H*nham      (Wilis) 

CtK-k"Tmo(ilh  (Cumberland)    . 

Colcheslcr         (Essex) 

Coventry  (co.  of  itself,  locally 
in  Warwickshire)         • 

(Vicklade        (\Vilu^ 
B  Dartmouth      (Devon) 

Derby  (Derbyshire) 

Devixcs  (Wilt^) 

Dort'hi'ster      ( Dorset)  . 

ADowulou  (Wills) 

B  DioUwich  (Worcestershire)    . 
A  Dauwich        (<uffolk) 

Evesham  (Worcestershire") 

Exeter  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in 
Devon) 

Gloucester  (co.  of  itself,  locally 
in  Gloucestershire)     • 

Great  Marlow  (Rucks)  , 

B  Grimsby      (Lincolnshire)      • 

(iuildford         (Surrey)  • 

A  He<lon  (S'orksliire)         . 

B  Helsion  (Cornwall) 

Hereford    (Herefordshire)     • 

Hertford     (Hertlordshire)      . 

Uuuitoa  (Devon^  • 

B  H«irsham         (Sussex) 

Huniiiigdon  (Huutingdonsh.) 
A  IlcheiitKr       (SomtTsel)  • 

Ipswich  (Suffolk) 

Lancaster    (Lincaishire) 
B  Launcfsiton  (Cornwall) 

Lficesler   (Lei<;e»ter»hire)      . 

Leominster  (Herefordshire)  . 

Lewes  (Sussex) 

Lichtleld  (co.  of  itself,  locally 
iu  Staffordshire) 

Lincoln  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in 
Lincolnshire)       . 
B  Linkeard       (Cornwall)  . 

Liverpool    ( Lnncashin*) 

Loudon  (co.  of  itsidf,  locally  in 
Middlesex) 
A  Lnstwiihiel    (Cornwall) 
ALudgor^ihaU     (AVilis) 
BLyme-Uegis    (Dorset) 

Lvun  (Norfolk)  . 

BMalmesbury    (Wilts) 

Malum  (Yorkshire) 

M.irlburouBh    f Wilis) 
A  Milbornc  Fort  (Somerset) 

Newcastle  upou-Tyne  (co.  ul 
ii8««U'.  locally  in  Nurth- 
uinbt-rland)'        .         .     2 

Newport  (Hants)  .     2 

New  S.«nim.or  S  ilisbnry.  ( Wilts)t 
B  Northallerton  (Yorkshire)     .     8 

Northampton (North.imutonsh.)  8 

Norwich  (m.  of  itself,  locally 

in  Norfolk)         .         .     8 

Nottingham  (  CO.  ofit^elf.  locally 
in  Nutihiii^hamshire) 


AOkchampton  (Devun) 
AOldSarum       (Wilu) 


A  Orford 

Oxford 
B  Petersdeld 

Plymouth 
A  Vlympion 

Pouteiract 


(Suffolk) 
(Oxi'.mlshire) 

(Jlants) 

(Devon) 

(Da> 

(Yorkabirc) 

CHuiti) 


City  or     County  wherein  Mem- 
Borough,        situated.  bers. 
Preston         (Lancashire)  .  8 
Reading        (Berkshire)  .  8 
BRcigatc            (Surrey)  .  8 
Ripon             (Yorkshire)  .  8 
Rochester          (Kent)  .  S 
St.  Alban's  (Hertfordshire)  .  8 
Scarborough  (Yorkshire)  .  8 
A  Seaford             (Sussex)  •  2 
B  Shaftesbury      (Dorset)  .  8 
Shoreham          (Sussex)  .  2 
Shrewsbury  (Shropshire)  .  8 
Southamjium    (co.  of  itself,  lo- 
cally in  Hants) 


Southwark 

Stafford 

Stamford 
A  Steyniug 

Taunton 

Tavistock 
B  Tliirsk 

Tulnes 
A  Tregony 

Truro 
B  Wallingford 
B  Wareham 

Warwick 

Wells 


(Surrey) 

(Staflbnlshire^ 

(Lincolnshire) 

(Sussex) 

(Somerset) 

(Devon) 

(Yorkshire) 

(Devon) 

(Comwafl) 
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^Cornwall 

(Berks)' 

(Dorset) 

(Warwickshire) 

(Somerset) 


A  Wendover        (Bucks) 
A  Weobly      (Herefordshire)      . 
Wigan         (Lancashire)         , 
BWiltan  (Wilts) 

Wiuchesler       (Hants)  • 

Windsor  (Berks)  . 

B  Woodstock    (Oxfordshire)      . 
Worcester  (co.  of  itself,  locally 
in  Worcostershire)       . 
Wycombe,  Chi])inug    (Bucks) 
A  Yarmouth         (Hants) 
Yarmouth       ( Norfolk) 
York  (co.  of  Itself,  locally  in 
Yorkshire)         .         . 
[Edward  1 1.1 
A  East  Grinstead  (Sussex)        • 
Retford  (Notts) 

[Edward  III.] 
Dover  (Kent) 

Harwich         (Essex^  • 

Hastings        (Sussex) 
B  11  y  the  (Kent) 

Kingston-upon-HuIl  (co.  of  it- 
self, locally  in  Yorkshire) 
Maldon  (Essex) 

B  Midhurst        (Sussex) 
Newcastle-nnder  Lyno     (Staf* 

fordshiie) 
Poole  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in 

Dorsetshire) 
Richmond     (Yorkshire) 
(Keui) 
(Sussex)  . 

(Kent) 
and     Melcombe- 


A  Romuey 
BRye 
Sandwich 
Weymouth 

Regis  (Dorset) 
AWinchelsea    (Sussex) 
[Henry  VI.l 
A  Gatton  (Surrey)  , 

A  Heytesbury    (Wilts) 
AHindon  (Do.) 

B  Wesihury  ( Di.)  , 

A  Wooll«>u  Basset  (  Do.) 
LEdward  I  V.I 
Grantham  ( Lincolnshire)       • 
Ludlow         (Shropshire)        . 
Wenlock  (Do.) 

[Henry  VI 11.] 
Beaumaris    (Anglesey)         . 
Ben»-ick-upon-Tweed    (co.  of 
itself)  .... 

Brecon     (Brecknockshire)     . 
Buckin{;ham  (Bucks) 
Cardiff',  shariug  with  .\beravoo, 
Cowbricl;re,    Ken-flg,    Llan- 
tris5ent,Lou<^hor.  NeHlh,and 
^  Swansea    ((>lamorganshire) 
CanU;;an,    sharing  with  Abe- 
rystwiih,  Adpar,  and   Lam- 
peter      (Cardiganshire)     . 
Cartiiarthen   (co.  of  itself,  lo- 
cally in  Carmarthenshire)    . 
Carnarvon,  sharing  with  Con- 
way, Criccieth,    Nevin,   and 
Pwllheli     (Carnarvonshire) 
Chester  (co.  of  iuelf,  locally  iu 

Cheshire)  , 

Denbigh,    sharing  with    Holfc 
and  Ruthin  (D«nbighshix«) 


City  or 
Borough. 


County  wnerma 
situated. 


Flint,  sharing  with  Caercwrley. 
Caerwyt,  Overton,  and  Rhyd- 
dlan    (FUnUhire)       .        .     1 

Haverfordwest  (co.  of  itself,  lo. 
cally  in  Pembrokeshire)      .     1 

Monmouth,  sharing  with  New- 
port and  Usk  ^Monmoutlish.)  1 

Montgomery  (Montgomerysh.)    1 

Pembroke,  sharing  with  Tcnbv 
and  Wislon    (Pembrokesh.)    1 

Radnor,  sharing  with  Kevin- 
leece,  Knighton,  Knucklar, 
and  Rhajder  (Radnorshire)    1 

[Edward  VI.] 

A  Bossiney        (Cornts  all)  . 

Boston         (Lincolnshire)  . 
A  Brockley  (Northamptonshire) 

A  Camelford      (Cornwall)  • 

Maidstono         (Keut)  • 

ANewfiort       f  Cornwall)  • 

Pencyn  ^Cornwall) 

Peterborough         (Northamp- 
tonshire)   .         .  • 
A  St.  Michael's  (Cornwall) 
A  Salt  ash                 (Do.) 

Theiford         (Norfolk)  . 

A  West  IxK»e    (Cornwall)  . 

Westminster  (Middlesex) 


Mem-        'City  or     Co«ntywh«nia    M^m* 
ben.         Borough.         situated.  t*xK 

AUigham    Ferren  (Northamp- 

Umshire)    .  .1 

Knaresborough  v,  Yorkshire)  •  :: 

B  Morpeth  (Northunberlamt)  .  i 

BSuA-es       (Cornwall)  .  2 

[Elisabeth.] 

AAldeborgh      (Suffolk)  .  2 

A  Beeralstoo       (Devtiu)  .  31 

A  Bishop's  Castle    (Shrouahifr)  2 

A  Callui^'lon    ((!oniwall)  .  l' 

B  Christchnrch  (Hants)  •  i 

Cirencester  [Gluuce«ler«liif«) .  s 

B  Clithenie    (Laucoshtrv)         .  1 

ACorfeCosUe  (Dorset)  .  :; 

A  Ea«t  Luoe    (Ctfrnwalt)  .  *f 

BEye  (SufliNk)  .  :: 

A  Powey  (CiiruwaU  ,  s 

A  Haslemere       (Surn^y)  .  i 

Lymington       (Hants)  .  H 

AMiuehead        (Someisrt) 
A  Newtown  (Hants) 

A  Newton         (Lancashire} 


A Queenboronch  (Kent) 
ASl  Germain's  (Cornwall) 
A  St.  M  awe's      (CorowmU) 
AStockbridge       (Hanu) 
Sudbury  (SuffuU) 

Taniworth    (Worw  ickJdir)    . 
A  Whitchurch       (Hanu) 
[James  L] 
B«wdU?v    (Worceaiealdra)    . 
Tewkesbury  (Gluttcesteialuie) 
Tiverton  (lievon) 

[Charles  II.] 
Durham         (Durban) 
Newark  (NottsJ 

SCOTLAHD. 

Ja  the  Britith  PaHtamemt,  timee  the  Union  under  Annt, 

Edinburgh  city    •     .     1  membsr. 

Districts  of  Burghs. 


[Mary.] 

Ablngflon        (Berks) 

AAldborouijh  (Yorkshire) 

Aylesbury        (Bucks) 

Baubury     (Oxfonlshire) 

A  Borough  bridge  (Yorkshire) 

A  Castle  iluiug  (Norfolk) 


/Dingwall 
I  Dornock 

X  ^KirkwaU 
I  Tain 
I  Wick      . 
Forres    . 

o  J  Forlrose 
S  Imeruess 
N  Nuiru      • 


Counties  where- 
in locally 
situated. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Dis- 

tricts. 


Burylis. 


r  Aberdeen 
I  .Abeibrcthwick 
4  <  Brecliin  .     .     . 
I  Inverbervie  .     , 
\  Montrose     . 


(  Cupar 
r     ' 


Forfar 
Perth  . 


Dundee 

6  <  Forfar  . 
I  Perth    . 
VSt.  Andrew's  Fife 
r  Anstruther  Easter  , 
I  Anstruthcr  Wester 

6  <  Crail  .  .  .  . 
j  Kilrenny  ,  ,  . 
Vpiitenweem       ,     , 

{Burntisland  •  . 
Dysari  .  .  .  . 
Kinghom  .  •  • 
Kir];akiy      .     .     . 


Ross  \ 

Sutherland  I 
Orkney       >  I 
Ross  I 

Caitliness  J 
Elgin 
Rois 

Inverness 
Nairn 
Banir 
bans' 
Elgin 
Aliurdeen 
Aberdeen 
Aberdeen  \ 
Forf.ir     .    I 
Forfar      .    V  I 
.  Kincardine  | 
.   Forfar     .   J 

Forfar  8c  Perth  1 

Forfar 


•il 

rHunn*      ,     .     .  Banir      .  \ 

ICnllcn     .     .     .   bans'      .  I 

<  Elgin       .     .     ,  Elgin      .  > 

I  Inverury       .     .  Alwrdeen  I 

IKintoio  ...  Aberdeen  J 


Countieff  where- 
in k>caUy 
situated. 
Perth  •  \ 
Fife  .  .  I 
Fife  .  .  W 
Liulitbgow  I 
Stirling  •  J 
Domhoituti  1 
Lanark  .  \  . 
Renfrew  .     | 

Haddington  v 


1 


Fife  . 
Fifa  , 

Fife  . 
Fife  , 
Fife  , 
Fife  . 
File  . 
Fife  . 
Fife  , 


fCulross  .     . 
I  Duufennline 
8  i  Inverkeithing 
I  Queensfcrry 
I  Stirling  .     . 

{Dumbarton 
Glasgow  . 
Renfrew  . 
Rtttberglen 
r  Dunbar  . 
I  HaddinjTton 

10  <  Judburgh  .  .  Roxburgh  ■ 
I  Lauder  .  .  Berwick  .  I 
l  North  Bervick .  Haddinctwn  / 
/Lanark       .     .  Lanark     .    | 

11  I  Linlithgow       .  Liolilligow    \ 
**  \  Peebles       .     .  IVblrs     .     i 

ls«lkhk       .     .  Selkirk     .   J 
/•Ayr.     ,     .     .  Ayr 
I  Canipbelstown 

12  ^  luverary 
I  Irvine  . 
{  Rothsay 

r  Annan  •  .  Dumfries 
I  Dumrrtes  .  .  Dum-ries  .  | 
13/  Kirkcudbright. Kirkcudbright  * 
I  Lochmaben  .  Dnrnfries  .  | 
^Sanqtihtf  .  ,  DumfHes  .  J 
I  New  Galloway.  KiikcudUi^h; 


Haddiugt*  ti  I 


.  Ayr     .  .    , 

n.  Argyto  ,    I 

.  Argyle  .    \ 

.  Ayr     ,  .    I 

.  Bute  .  .  J 


14 


(Stranraer  , 
Whithorn 
Wigton 


Wtgtoo 
Wigion 
Wigtott 


I 


IniLAKD. 

In  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  the  Vnion  mnder  George  III. 


Cities  and      Counties  «  heroin 
Boroughs.        locally  situate. 
Armagh  (Armagh)  . 

Aihloue   (Roscommon  and  West- 

meath)     .         • 
Bondon  QCork) 

Belfast  (Antrim) 

Car  low  (Car  low) 

Carrickfergus  (co.  corporate)    . 
Cashel  ('I'ipperary)  • 

Cionmel         (Tipperary)  , 

Coleraine     (Londonderry)  . 

Cork  (co.  corporate) 

Down  pat  rick    (Down)  . 

Droi^heda    (co.  coriiorate)         • 
Dublin         (co.  corfxirate;  • 

Dundalk  ( Ix>uth) 

Dungannon     (Tyrone)  , 

Dungarvan      (Woterford)  . 

Ennis  (Clare) 


Mem-  Cities  and    Counties  w  herein       Mi 

hers.  Boroughs,      locally  sitnatrd.        U 

1  Ennlskillen   (Fermanagh) 
G.ilway  (co.  our]K>tate) 

1  Kilkenny     (oo.  coriMiraie)        . 

1  Kinsole  (Cork) 

1  Limerick     (co.  corpurate) 

1  Lisburn  (Antrim) 

1  Londonderry  (Looduuderry; 

1  Mallow  (^Coik) 

1  New  Ross         (Wexiord)  » 

1  Newry  (D*wu) 

8  PortarlingUin      (Kind's  Cunnty 
1  and  Queen's  Couut%t  . 

.1  Sljgo  (Sli,.M»)  *      . 

8  Tralee  (Kerry) 

I  Waterford    (co.  ruri<aratp)  , 

1  Wexford  (Wexfmd) 

1  Youghal  'Coik) 


UKTVEBtlTIIt. 

[From  the  reign  of  Janes  I.] 
Places.  Members       Places.  M«*« 

Cambridge .2  Oxford     ••••*•     ^ 

[From  the  Irish  Union  under  Geor^'c  IU] 
Dublin    ...  1 

With  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  table  we  now  lat   U    ► 
the  reader  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  re|ircA?ntai. 
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port-Glasgow,  before  unrepresented,  are  added  to  it.  In 
district  No.  11,  Peebles  and  Selkirk  being  disfranchised  by 
the  act,  and  merged  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are  re- 
spectively situated,  the  three  formerly  unrepresented  towns 
of  Airdrie,  Falkirk,  and  Hamilton,  are  joined  in  their  stead 
with  the  antient  burghs  of  Lanark  and  Linlithgow.  In 
No.  12,  in  like  manner,  the  burgh  of  Rothsay  is  merged  in 
the  shire  of  Bute,  and  the  town  of  Oban  is  substituted  in 
its  place.  The  great  increase  in  the  population  of  the  mari- 
time vicinity  of  Edinburgh  has  occasioned  the  creating  of 
one  district  entirely  new,  comprising  the  three  towns  of 
Leith,  Portobelio,  and  Musselburgh,  without,  however,  in- 
creasing the  previous  number  of  districts,  the  towns  of  No. 
5,  in  the  old  arrangement,  being  all  distributed  in  the  new 
as  above  described.  New  and  suitable  parliamentaiy  limits 
are  assigned  in  the  schedules  of  the  act,  as  well  to  the  seve- 
ral antient  boroughs  as  to  those  newly  created. 

Ireland.— In  the  list  of  cities  and  boroughs  sending  re- 
presentatives, no  alteration  is  made  by  the  Irish  Reform 
Act ;  but  two  members  each,  instead  of  one,  are  assigned  to 
Belfost,  Galw&y,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  thus  raising  the 
whole  town  representation  from  35  members  to  39.  The 
limits  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  are  defined,  and  to  the 

g eater  number  of  them  new  limits  are  assigned,  by  the 
>undary  Act  annexed. 


UNIVERSITIES. 

One  member  is  added  by  the  Irish  Reform  Act  to  the 
one  previously  returned  by  the  university  of  Dublin. 

2.  Elective  Franchise. 

COUNTIES. 

England  and  Wales. — ^Until  the  Reform  Act,  the  par- 
liamentary franchise  in  counties  had  remained  without  ex- 
tension or  alteration,  as  limited  full  three  centuries  before 
by  the  statutes  of  the  8th  and  1 0th  of  Henry  VI.,  the  former 
of  which  confined  the  right  to  such  *  as  had  freehold  land 
or  tenement  to  the  value  of  40s,  by  the  year  at  least  above 
all  charges;'  the  latter  to  '  people  dwelling  and  resident 
within  the  county,  &c.,  whereof  every  man  shall  have  free- 
hold to  the  value  of  40s.  by  the  year.  In  order  to  render 
a  man  a  freeholder,  and  complete  his  qualification  for 
voting,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  that  he  should  have  a 
freehold  interest  in  his  lands  and  tenements,  but  that  he 
should  hold  them  by  freehold  tenure :  consequently  copy- 
holders, holding  by  what  is  technically  termed  base  tenure, 
as  well  as  termors,  having  only  a  chattel  interest  in  their 
estates,  were  excluded  from  voting.  Doubts  having  been 
raised  as  to  the  right  of  copyholders,  it  was  expressly  en- 
acted by  the  31  Geo.  11.,  c.  14,  that  no  person  holding  by 
copy  of  court-roll  should  be  thereby  entitled  to  vote.  The 
Reform  Act  extends  the  franchise  by  admitting  not  only 
copyholders,  but  leaseholders,  and  even  occupiers,  under 
certain  limitations ;  and  abridges  it  in  some  cases  of  free- 
holds not  of  inheritance,  as  also  in  all  cases  of  land  situ- 
ate in  a  city  or  borough,  and  which  being  occupied  by  the 
proprietor  would  give  nim  a  parliamentary  vote  for  that  city 
or  borough.  In  establishing  the  right  to  the  county  fxim- 
chise,  questions  of  tenure  and  interest  have  become  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  except  as  they  are  connected 
with  value ;  for  now  what  is  commonly,  though  improperly, 
called  a  tenant  at  will  (that  is,  from  year  to  year)  occupying 
land  of  the  annual  rent  of  50/.  has  a  right  to  vote  for  a 
county,  without  reference  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  lessor 
holds  the  land,  or  the  interest  that  he  may  have  in  it.  By 
18  Geo.  II.,  c.  18,  s.  5,  it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should 
vote  for  a  county  unless  he  had  been  lor  twelve  calendar 
months  in  actual  possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  to  his 
own  use,  except  in  particular  cases.  But  by  tne  statute  oT 
1832,  by  s.  26  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  be  regis- 
tered as  a  freeholder  or  copyholder,  unless  he  was  in  actual 
possession  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  six  months  previous 
to  the  last  day  of  July  of  the  vear  wherein  he  claims  to  be 
registered.  Leaseholders  and  their  assignees,  and  yearly 
tenants,  must  have  occupied  for  twelve  months  before  the 
same  period,  except  in  the  cases  excepted  bv  the  above- 
mentioned  statute  of  George  II.  Value,  therefore,  has  now 
become  the  criterion  upon  which,  in  many  cases,  the  right 
of  voting  wholly  depends ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  a  most  ma- 
terial  subject  of  inquiry,  in  order  to  determine  in  what 
character,  whether  as  &Beholder,  copyholder,  leaseholder, 
or  occupier,  an  elector  should  make  his  claim  to  be  r»- 
giatereo. 


1.  If  lands  or  tenements  are  held  at  a  yearly  rent  of  50/.. 
bare  occupation,  as  tenant  from  rear  to  year,  ia  sufficient  ;  • 
qualify  ;  no  further  interest  in  the  lands,  &c^  beintr  neroy- 
sary,  and  it  being  immaterial  by  what  tenure  tney  art 
held.  2.  So  also  is  the  occupation  of  lands,  &c.,  of  6t/ 
yearly  value,  as  sub-lessee  or  assignee  of  any  under-lca-i 
created  originally  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  20  years,  buv 
small  a  portion  soever  of  the  original  term  mav  remain  uru  \- 
pired.  3.  The  original  lessee  of  a  term  created  original  1>  t.>- 
20  years,  of  lands  of  50/.  yearly  value,  or  the  assignee  of  bUf  L 
term,  is  entitled  to  vote  in  like  manner,  whether  or  not  br 
is  the  occupier  of  such  lands.  4.  The  occupier  of  land* 
of  10/.  yearly  value,  as  sub-lessee  or  assignee  of  any  under- 
lease of  a  term  of  not  leas  than  60  years.  5.  So  likevk.M: 
the  original  lessee  or  the  assignee  of  such  a  lenn  of  thf 
lands  or  10/.  yearly  v-ulue,  is  entitled,  whether  occupyuic*  >« 
not ;  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  tenure  material  in  any  ofth*- 
above  cases ;  but  twelve  months*  possession  previous  to  the 
last  day  of  July  is  required  in  all.  6.  The  being  seised  ui 
an  estate — ^whether  of  inheritance  or  for  a  life  or  liveai — 
whether  freehold,  copyhold,  or  of  any  other  tenure^  to  tl^r 
like  yearly  value  of  10/.,  entitles. 

Freehold  lands  or  tenements  of  40s,  yearly  value  are  ^vV 
sufficient  to  give  a  vote  in  the  four  following  cases: — 

1.  If  it  be  an  estate  of  inheritance.  2.  If  not  an  estate*  nf 
inheritance,  but  only  an  estate  for  life  or  lives*  if  the  elortc* 
was  seised  previously  to  the  7th  of  June,  1832  (the  da>  '  :• 
which  the  act  received  the  royal  assent),  and  continues  •^" 
seised  at  the  time  of  registration  and  of  voting.  3.  If  ;i^ 
quired  subsequently  to  that  day,  if  the  electorbe  in  arti.a. 
and  bona  fide  occupation  at  die  time  of  registration  and  f 
voting;  4.  Or  if  acquired  subsequently  to  that  day,  if  w 
came  to  the  elector  by  marriase,  marriage  settlement,  <^* 
vise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  any  office. 

Of  freehold  or  copyhold  estates  six  months*  po«se^fiti:i. 
and  of  leasehold  estates  twelve  months',  is  required,  pr« 
viously  to  the  last  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  registrat: 
except  they  come  by  descent,  succession,  marriage,  xn\u^ 
riage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion,  && 

Now,  also,  it  has  become  material  to  consider  how  ih« 
lands  or  tenements  are  locally  situated :  for  if  th^are  f^it  - 
hold  within  a  city  or  borough,  and  in  the  freeholder's  o\i  ■. 
occupation,  so  as  ta  confer  a  right  to  vote  for  such  citi  : 
borough,— or  if  copyhold  or  leasehold,  and  ocirupied  b)  \y.:- 
or  any  one  else  so  as  to  give  the  right  of  voting  for  »-.,•! 
city  or  borough  to  him  or  any  other  person, — ^they  eeiiM; 
qualify  for  a  cotinty  vote. 

However,  by  the  16th  section  of  the  act,  an  exptv^s  : 
servation  is  made  of  all  existing  rights  of  sirflfnge  pofiM^>.  . 
by  county  freeholders,  provided  they  are  duly  registen^t  .-■ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  itself. 

Scotland. — Under  George  II.  enactments  were   rr-^ ' 
which  rendered  the  proving  of  the  old  forty-ahfllini;  \  --^ 
yet  more  difficult,   so  that  many  more  of  them    dt^ 
peared,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  very  fox(  -•• 
mained.    Although  the  Scottish  act  of  1681  enacted  f 
the  right  of  voting  should  be  in  persons  publicly  ixdv*  t^ 
in  property  or  superiority  of  lands  of  40*.  old  extent,    . 
of  400/.  Soots  valued  rent,  thus  making  a  distinrtiun,    . 
should  seem,  between  property  and  superiority,  yet  ii  «  .- 
consUntly  interpreted  to   mean   that  superiors,   flat  i. 
tenants-in-chief,  or  persons  holding  immediately  uf   t. 
crown,  were  alone  entitled  to  vote.     Thus  proprictirv    ' 
estates,  of  whatever  value,  holding  frov^  a  subject,  %»» r 
excluded  fix>m  the  franchise.    It  is  computed  that  \t%^  .•  - 
ral  counties  nearly  one-half  the  lands  were  held  in  r^  . 
manner,  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  one-fifth  of  th«  b;.^- 
were  so  held.   The  class  of  lan&olders  thus  excluded  in  i  j 
prised  not  only  the  middling  and  smaller  gentry,  and  i 
mdustrious  yeomen  and  farmers  who  had  inherited  ur  i 
quired  some  portion  of  landed  property,  but  also  some  m* ' 
of  estates  worth  from  500/.  to  2000/.  per  annum;  ti): 
many  persons,  who  had  not  the  smallest  actual  inteirst  .- 
the  land,  possessed  and  exercised  the  eleeti^   frmncb .. 
When  a  penon  of  great  landed  property  wished  to  mult.:  :i 
the  votes  at  his  command,  his  course  was,  to  sumndcr  L* 
charter  to  the  crown,  to  appoint  a  number  of  fan  confl 
dential  friends,  to  whom  the  crown  pareelled  out  hb  eou^-t 
in  lots  of  400/.  ScoU  valued  rent,  and  then  to  take  ehartrf 
from  those  friends  for  the  real  property,  thus  leavinc 
them  apparently  the  immediate  tenants  d  the  ctown.  aod 
consequently  aU  entitled  to  vote.     Thia  opeiutioii  bttnc 
open  aa  weU  to  peen  as  to  great  oommonen^  tbaj  snokd 
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with  or  without  any  superadded  qualification,  now  have  a 
right  to  vote,  every  such  freeholder  or  burgage  tenant  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote,  if  duly  registered ;  but  no  such  person 
shall  be  so  registered  in  respect  of  any  freehold  or  burgage 
tenement,  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  actual  possession 
thereof,  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  for  his  own 
use,  for  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of 
July  (except  where  the  same  shall  have  come  to  him, 
within  such  twelve  months,  by  descent,  succession,  mar- 
riage, marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  any  be- 
nefice  or  ofiice),  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  six 
calendar  months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  Julv  within 
such  city  or  town,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it ; — tne  limits 
of  such  city  or  town  a  county  of  itself,  being,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  enactment,  those  settled  by  the  general  parlia- 
mentary Boundary  Act  for  England  and  Wales.  Similar 
provision  as  to  lenj^th  of  occupancy,  &c.,  is  made  in  the 
case  of  persons  having  a  previous  freehold  qualification  to 
vote  for  any  of  the  boroughs  of  Aylesbury,  Cricklade,  East 
Retford,  or  New  Shoreham. 

Such  are  the  provisions  which  constitute  what  is  popu- 
larly called,  by  reference  to  their  most  prominent  feature, 
•  tlio  ten-pound  householder  oualification.' 

But  as  in  the  settling  of  tne  places  which  were  thence- 
forward to  elect,  and  in  apportioning  the  members,  the  new 
act  made  a  large  compromise  with  the  old  system,  so  also 
it  made  no  inconsiderable  one,  for  a  season  at  least,  in 
sparing  to  a  certain  extent  the  rights  to  the  parliamentary 
franchise  grounded  on  the  old  titles  to  borough  freedom. 
In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  imposes  the  very  important 
condition  of  residence.  It  provides  that  every  person  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  members 
for  any  city  or  borough  as  a  burgess  or  freeman,  or  in  the 
city  of  London  as  a  freeman  and  liver>'man,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  if  duly  registered;  and  that  every  other  person 
having,  previous  to  the  act,  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  for 
any  city  or  borough  by  virtue  of  any  other  quaUfication 
than  those  already  mentioned,  shall  retain  such  right  so 
long  as  he  shall  be  qualified  as  an  elector  according  to  the 
usages  and  customs  of  such  city  or  borough,  or  any  law  in 
force  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  shall  he  entitled  to  vote 
if  duly  registered;  but  iu  both  of  the  above  cases  it  is 
enacted  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  registered  unless 
he  shall,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  be  qualified  in  such  man- 
ner as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  day  were  the 
day  of  election ;  nor  unless  for  six  calendar  months  pre- 
vious to  that  day  he  shall  have  resided  within  such  city  or 
borough,  or  within  seven  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
pull  snail  heretofore  have  been  taken,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
contributory  borough,  within  seven  miles  of  such  borough. 
As  regards  the  second  class  of  voters  last  mentioned,  it  is 
farther  enacted  that  every  such  person  shall  for  ever  cease 
to  enjoy  such  right  of  voting  if  his  name  shall  have  beeq 
omitted  for  two  successive  years  from  the  register  of  par- 
liamentary voters  for  such  city  or  borough,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  so  omitted  in  consequence  of  his  having  received 
parochial  /elief  within  twelve  calendar  months  previous  to 
the  last  day  of  July  in  any  year,  or  of  his  absence  on  naval 
or  military  service. 

The  expedient  to  which,  to  serve  party  purposes  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Reform  measure,  many  of  the  governing 
bodies  of  corporations  had  resorted,  of  admitting  unusually 
large  numbers  of  freemen,  occasioned  the  following  limit- 
ations of  the  above  reservation  of  the  elective  francliise  of 
freemen  to  be  introduced  into  the  act,  viz. :— That  no  person 
who  shall  have  been  elected,  made,  or  admitted  a  burgess  or 
freeman  since  March  1st,  1831,  otherwise  fhan  in  respect  of 
birth  or  senitudc,  or  who  shall  hereafter  be  so,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote ;  that  no  person  sliall  be  entitled  as  a 
burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  birth,  unless  his  right  be 
originally  derived  from  or  through  some  person  who  was  a 
burgess  or  freeman,  or  was  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  such, 
before  the  said  1st  of  March,  1831,  or  from  some  person 
who  since  that  time  shall  have  become,  or  shall  hereafter 
berame.  a  burgess  or  freeman  in  respect  of  servitude ;  and 
that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  any  city  or 
borough  (except  it  be  a  county  of  itself)  in  respect  of  any 
estate  or  interest  in  any  burgage  tenement  or  freehold 
which  shall  have  been  acquireil  by  such  person  since  the 
same  1st  of  March,  1831,  unless  it  shall  have  come  to  such 
person  previously  to  the  pa. sing  of  this  act,  by  descent, 
succession,  marriage,  marriugc-settlement,  devise,  or  pro- 
motion to  any  benefice  or  ollice. 


It  is  also  provided  in  general  that  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  be  registered  in  any  year  as  a  voter  for  any  <ut>  itr 
borough  who  shall,  within  twelve  calendar  months  pre\  i(>u» 
to  the  last  day  of  July  in  that  year,  have  received  parochial 
relief  or  other  alms  which,  according  to  the  previoufJy  ex- 
isting law  of  parliament,  disqualified  from  voting. 

Scotland. — Owing  to  the  previous  absence  of  all  pre- 
tence or  shadow  of  popular  suffrage  in  the  ScoUi^h 
boroughs,  the  revolution  made  in  their  parliamentary  con- 
stituencies by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  is  effected  timplti, 
completely,  and  at  once.  The  franchise  is  taken  from  the 
members  of  the  town  councils  and  their  delegates,  in  vhuiu 
as  such  it  was  before  exclusively  vested,  and  a  10/.  qu.i- 
lificatiou,  by  ownership  or  occupancy,  substituted  in  iri 
place,  with  the  like  conditions,  as  in  the  English  act,  <•( 
twelve  months*  pre^ious  occupancy,  payment  of  assea^^ti 
taxes,  registration,  and  non-receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

Ireland. — ^In  the  Irish  cities  and  boroughs  the  cban;;c 
immediately  worked  by  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  it 
relatively  greater  than  in  England,  owing  chiefly  to  ihc 
fact  that  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  former  country 
existed  in  a  state  yet  more  thoroughly  anomalous  and  cor- 
rupt than  those  of  the  latter.  [Corporations  (Mcnxcifai.> 
OF  Ireland.]  Here  again,  Uie  actually  existing  and  ihe 
inchoate  titles  to  the  par Uamentary suffrage  being  rcserM'l, 
as  in  the  English  act,  on  condition  of  residence  within 
seven  miles,  and  honorarv  freemen  created  since  March  3o, 
1831,  being  excluded,  tne  10/.  ownership  or  occupanry 
qualification  is  established  as  the  new  basis  of  suffrage,  nu 
condition  of  registration  with  six  months'  previous  occu* 
pancy  and  payment  of  all  rates  due  for  more  than  one 
half-year.  Reservation  is  also  made,  as  in  the  £ngli>h 
boroughs,  of  rights  by  freehold  under  10/.,  when  accruing 
before  the  passine  of  the  act,  by  descent,  maxriage,  &.c. 
The  clause  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  which  raLsM 
the  freehold  qualification  in  counties  at  large  to  10/..  left  it 
at  the  old  amount  of  40#.  in  the  several  counties  of  cities 
and  towns ;  but  the  Reform  Act  raises  it  there  to  the  same 
scale  as  in  the  counties  at  large  (only  reserving  for  life  the 
existing  40«.  rights),  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  par- 
liamentary francliise  for  such  corporate  counties  to  tlie 
same  classes  of  leaseholders,  and  on  the  same  conditions^ 
whom  it  admits  in  the  counties  at  large. 

UNIYSRSITIES. 

In  the  two  English  universities  the  parliamentary  suf- 
firajge  is  independent  of  residence,  proper t}',  or  occupanc), 
being  vested  in  the  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  respectively,  so  long  as  they  keep  xIuit 
names  on  the  boards  of  their'respective  colleges.  In  that 
of  Dublin,  in  like  manner,  it  is  possessed  by  the  feUov% 
scholars,  and  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  on  the  like  con- 
dition. 

The  estabUshment  of  a  general  and  uniform  system  of 
registration  of  voters,  calculated  to  obviate  much  of  xha 
inconvenience  of  contested  returns,  a  another  very  iui- 
portant  feature  of  the  Reform  Acts ;  for  the  various  a:  d 
rather  complicated  details  of  which  we  must  refer  tlic 
reader  to  the  acts  themselves. 

Having  thus  given  a  view  of  the  qualifications  fur  c\<r- 
cising  the  parliamentary  franchise  as  now  e«>tabIislK>l 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  it  remains  to  notice  i!.( 
principal  of  those  legal  disqualifications  which  arc  of  a  j  rr> 
soiial  nature,  and  operate  independently  of  all  proprtttt  r- 
ship  or  occupancy. 

Every  Moman,  of  whatever  age,  and  however  indcin  r- 
dently  situated  as  to  property  and  social  relaiions,  i;^  ss 
much  excluded  from  voting  as  from  being  elected.  As  i.. 
age  in  male  perxons,  the  only  exception  is  that  whirh  ex- 
cludes all  minors,  that  is,  all  who  have  not  completed  ilu-  r 
twenty-first  year.  Tlie  exception  which  reganb  aiiens  l^  - 1 
natural  and  obvious  that  the  bare  mention  of  it  ma\  ht  re 
suffice,  as  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  examine  the 
various  difficulties  that  in  many  cases  have  ariaen  and  ^*  'I 
arise  in  strictly  defining  who  are  aliens  and  who  aiv  i  l 
By  the  antient  'law  of  parliament,*  which  fi)rms  an  intcci.J 
portion  of  the  common  law,  lunatics  are  very  reason4^'\ 
incapacitated,  as  also  are  paupers  in  city  or  borough  cU  t>- 
tions.  It  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons  ^n  l<  •*.• 
(Uth  December),  that  *  no  peer  of  parliament*  has  a r.^*  I 
to  vote  for  members  of  that  house.    After  the  Union  Witii 
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Tho  writ,  thus  addressed  under  the  great  seal  to  the 
sheriff  of  a  county  at  large,  requires  him  not  only  to  cause 
the  election  of  the  county  representatives,  hut  also  of  those 
of  each  city  and  horough  within  his  jurisdiction.  And  ac- 
cordingly, on  receiving  this  command,  he  issues  a  precept 
under  nis  own  seal  to  the  head  of  each  municipality  enjoy- 
ing the  elective  franchise,  which  precept  is  to  he  returned 
to  him  within  a  limited  time,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  person  or  persons  chosen* ;  in  like  manner  as  he  him- 
self is  bound  to  return,  before  a  certain  day  previous  to  that 
on  which  the  parliament  is  summoned  to  assemble,  to  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  from  whom  he  received  it,  the  writ,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  chos<en,  whether  as  county  or  as 
borough  members.  Such,  in  brief,  as  regards  the  return- 
ing-officers  and  responsible  conductors  of  elections,  has  been 
the  system  from  the  eommencement  of  the  general  repre- 
sentation. 

In  fourteen  of  the  forty-three  new  and  populous  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  treated  by  the  Reform  Act  for  England 
and  AVales,  which  had  already  a  municipal  or  other  chief 
civil  olficcr  or  oliicers  in  whom  this  function  could  be  ap- 
propriately vested,  it  is  so  entrusted  by  the  Act,  As  re- 
garfls  the  others,  it  is  provided,  that  the  sheriff  of  the  re- 
spective counties  shall,  in  the  month  of  March  in  each  year, 
by  writinp:  under  his  hand,  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of 
the  ])eaoe  for  that  county  within  a  week  from  its  date,  and  be 
by  hira  filed  with  the  records  of  his  office,  appoint  for  each  of 
such  boroughs  a  fit  person  resident  therein  to  be  the  return- 
ing-officer  until  the  nomination  to  be  made  in  the  March  fol- 
lowing. In  case  of  such  person's  death  or  incapacity  from 
sickness  or  any  other  sufficient  impediment,  the  sheriff,  on 
notice  thereof,  is  forthwith  to  appomt  in  his  stead  a  fit  per- 
son, resident  as  aforesaid,  to  be  the  retuming-officer  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  No  person  so  nominated  as  retum- 
ing-officer shall,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  be  com- 
pellable thereafter  to  serve  again  in  tho  same  office.  Nei- 
ther shall  any  person  in  holy  orders,  nor  any  churchwarden 
or  overseer  of  the  poor,  be  so  appointed ;  nor  shall  any  per- 
son so  nominated  be  appointed  a  churchwarden  or  overseer 
during  the  time  he  shall  be  such  retuming-officer.  Any 
]x*rson  qualified  to  serve  in  parliament  is  exempted  from 
such  nomination  as  a  retuming-officer,  if  within  one  week 
after  receiving  notice  of  such  appointment  he  make  oath 
of  his  qualification  before  any  justice,  and  forthwith  notify 
the  same  to  the  sberifl*.  In  accordance,  however,  with  all 
previous  usage,  it  is  provided  that  *  in  case  his  majesty  shall 
be  pleased  to  grant  his  royal  charter  of  incorporation  to  any 
of  the  said  boroughs  named  in  the  said  schedules  (C)  and 
(D),  which  are  not  now  incorporated,  and  shall  by  such 
charter  pive  power  to  elect  a  mayor  or  other  chief  muni- 
cipal oflicer  for  any  such  borough,  then  and  in  every  such 
case  such  mayor  or  other  chief  municipal  officer  for  the 
time  being  shall  be  the  only  retuming-officer  for  such 
borough;  and  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  with 
rcifard  to  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  a  retuming- 
otficer  for  such  borough  shall  thenceforth  cease  and  deter- 
mine.* 

Tlie  division  of  both  counties  and  boroughs  mto  conve- 
nient polling-districts, — the  shortening  of  the  time  of  polling 
in  contested  elections,  from  the  old  period  of  fifteen  days  to 
two  days  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  to  five  in 
Ireland,— the  restriction  of  inquirj-at  the  poll  into  the  elec- 
tor's right  to  the  ascertaining  the  identity  of  name  and 
qualification  with  those  contained  in  the  register  of  voters 
dims  abolishing  the  old  tediously  litii;ious  practice  of  elec- 
tion scrutinies), — and  the  hmitation  of  the  necessary  expense 
of  election  proceedings,  borne  by  the  candidates  or  their 
proposers,— are  among  the  more  important  of  the  recent 
improvements.  For  details,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the 
case  of  the  new  system  of  registration,  we  must  refer  to  the 
several  Reform  Acts  of  1832. 

Having  thus  given,  we  believe,  a  tolerably  just  though 
supcinct  view  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  rcpre- 
sentaiive  system  of  the  British  empire,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
(Ustinctly  shown  without  continual  reference  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature,  we  refer  for  an  account  of  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  Commons,  *  in  parliament 
assembled  *  to  a  subsequent  volume  of  this  work.  [Par- 
liament, Imperial.] 

There  too  may  be  the  fit  occx^^ion  fbr  offering  some  indi- 
cations of  the  future  changes  in  its  relative  position  as  a 

•  In  iheunlvi-reitiea.thovlc^-rhnnccllor.at  r«turiiiaf^>acor,  recrUot  and 
ri>tiirui  UiP  BhcnlTB  preempt  of  election. 


branch  of  the  legislature,  to  which  the  rerolntion  rctHTiU 
commenced  in  its  internal  constitution  must  eventual  i> 
lead.  A  word  as  to  the  progress  of  this  internal  re%x»lutiurj 
itself  must  conclude  the  present  notice. 

We  have  seen  how  the  popular  representation  arose,  fir«t 
as  a  convenient,  then  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  feu<Lil 
parliament  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  We  have  seen  how,  a» 
early  at  least  as  the  parUamentary  settlement  of  the  cio'Hn 
upon  the  house  of  Lancaster,  that  popular  renresentatiun. 
under  the  title  of  the  House  of  Commons,  haoi  become  tku 
effective,  integral,  independent,  and  solemnly  reeogntrod 
branch  of  the  legislature.  We  have  traced,  from  that  period 
downwards,  the  twofold  operation,  of  the  crown  in  under- 
mining this  equal  and  sometimes  preponderating  indeper;- 
denoe  of  the  Commons*  House,  and  of  that  House  itself  in 
contmcting  the  limits  and  abridging  the  xig^hts  of  the  c»»u 
stituent  bodies,  until  the  original  constitution  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  itself  was  absolutely  subverted.  And  la•^t 
of  all  we  have  seen  that  which,  in  the  present  day.  it  i^ 
most  interesting  to  consider,^the  re-action  of  an  enlarL'cl 
and  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  legal  constitutiun  .. ! 
the  House.  In  an  historical  view  it  is  far  lets  importer. t 
to  examine  the  merits  of  the  late  measures  of  represents  ir, . 
amelioration  in  detail,  than  to  mark  the  maturity  of  a  n^A 
political  element  which  they  indicate,  and  the  new  hne  <f 
constitutional  progression  which  they  have  begun.  N« 
matter  that  the  Reform  Acts,  as  they  are  called,  have  m;)>li' 
but  a  compromise  with  the  exceeding  corruptions  and  anou  ..  • 
lies  of  the  old  system,  and  have  left  some  of  its  mo»t  im- 
portant usurpations  untouched:  no  matter  that  the  0>n>- 
mons*  House,  which  in  the  days  of  its  pristine  vigour  %'  '^ 
democratic  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  is  8tilCthon::h 
somewhat  popularized  by  the  recent  changes,  a  hiehly  ar: 
tocratic  bony :  we  do  not  the  less  find  in  these  chani^c^^  a 
successful  effort  of  the  national  intelligence  and  will,  r>'t 
so  much  to  replace  the  legislative  representation  on  tbt* 
basis  on  which  it  stood  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cf:  - 
tury,  and  which,  from  the  causes  wo  have  previously  stat^  •!. 
was  fixed  without  any  scientific  or  symmetrical  proport  ii>ni :.  ^ 
even  of  the  number  of  representatives  to  that  of  constituei .  *  - 
but  to  mould  it  into  some  shape  more  accordant  with  it  c 
present  advanced  state  of  general  information  in  the  ert . ' 
body  of  the  people ;  to  render  it,  in  short,  a  popular  r*yTv 
sentation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Towards  this  pen  *. 
how  much  soever  they  have  fallen  short  of  it,  the  i.«:' 
alterations  by  parhamentary  enactment  distinctly  i»-  i 
The  spirit  that  predominates  in  them  plainly  shows  fn  ;:. 
what  quarter  the  impulse  came  to  which  they  o^e  tht  : 
being ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable,  at  least,  if  not  a  nece<v^arT  it> 
ference,  that  nothing  short  of  a  retrogression  of  the  pul ; 
intelligence  can  prevent  the  impulse  from  being  repeaN  . 
until  the  great  object  we  bavo  stated  shall  be  coropUu  \ 
attained. 

COMMONS,  IRISH  HOUSE  OF.    [Parliament  .  > 
Ireland.] 

COMMONS,  DOCTORS'.    [Doctors'  ComcoNs  ] 

COMMUNION  (the  I^tin  Cf/mmunio,  the  Greek  iKiir6»» .  7. 
Ao?';7oma)  is  used  to  designate  tho  uniformity  of  be! it  1  \'\ 
which  a  number  of  persons  are  united  in  one  denominnti.  n 
or  church,  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  or  Lutbtr  •- 
communion.  Communio  is  employed  repeatedly  in  tr. 
sense  in  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  (I11iberitantiT>i . 
A.D.  313.  For  the  examination  and  comparison  of  ?^nptui  ' 
passages,  containing  the  wo/ds  Koivmvia  and  coiywvi7»',  ili* 
Greek  Concordances  of  the  New  Testament  may  bo  o>r  - 
suited. 

Communion  is  used  more  especially  for  the  common  •  >r 
pubUc  act  of  sharing  or  participating  in  the  sacranuDt. 
eucharist,  or  Lord's  Supper.  Of  the  origin  and  use  of  tf . 
word  communion  in  tins  sense  an  accoimt  is  gixcn  !•» 
Casaubon,  Exercitat  16,  $  30.  During  the  first  tlir«  1 
centuries  the  communion  was  celebrated  every  8un<i  m 
(Bingham's  Origitieg  Ecclesiastiar^  vol.  v.  c,  9.)  Itvi.^ 
subsequently  adioiinistered  only  three  times  in  the  j^  .r. 
namely,  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  By  t^-.- 
general  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  it  was  decreed,  in  uni.  r 
to  check  the  apparent  inclination  in  many  to  noglt«ct  :*. 
entirely,  that  every  one  should  at  least  communtrati'  .  1 
Easter,  that  is,  once  a-year.  This  injunction  was  nf  . .  - 
wards  renewed  by  the  council  of  Trent.  For  an  au-  '.• 
account  of  tho  anticnt  communion  service,  Mit$a  /. 
Hum,  as  well  as  of  the  ante-communion  service,  Mfs\'t 
CcUechumenomm^  we  refer  to  Bingham,  voL  v.  c,  1  to  .> 
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which  he  calls  Tragwdia,  vns  probrfjly  at  Lenno.  on  thr 
vest  bank,  where  the  land^icape  is  wild  and  iteriL  (Valci^, 
Voyages  litteraires  en  lialie.) 

At  Bellagio  is  the  Villa  Melzi,  once  inhabited  Tit  the 
vice-president  of  the  Italian  republic  in  the  first  years  of 
Bonaparte's  dominion.     Farther  north  on  the  east  bisnk  ts  s 
fine  cascade,  called  Fiume  di  Latte,  with  a  glass  maoufur 
tory  near  it ;  next  comes  Varena,  in  a  sheltered  wann  situa- 
tion, where  the  olive,  vine,  and  orange  and  lemon  trees,  ai»U 
other  southern  plants  are  seen  thriving.    Higher  up  on  Uie 
same  side  is  Bellano,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Sasstina:  x 
district  subject  to  very  cold  winds  firom  the  Alps.    A  wild  ro- 
mantic spot  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  stream  Pu>- 
vema  forms  a  cascade  among  the  rocks,  is  called  UOrriA^  tli 
Bellano.     Farther  north  is  Colico,  from  whence  the  high- 
road of  the  Stelvio,  or  Stilfser  Joch,  began,  but  it  is  ii«>« 
being  continued  as  far  as  Lecco.    A  branch  road  strike^  «'iT 
to  the  left  near  Colico,  leading  by  Chiavenna  to  the  pas'*  4  f 
the  Splugen.   Returning  southwards  by  the  west  bank,  uf 
see  Donaso,  where  the  steam-boat  from  Como stops;  Gra^o- 
dona,  a  large  village,  with  the  vast  marble  palace  of  ilio 
Dukes  d*Alvi(o;  I>ongo,  with  its  iron  mines  and  vork*; 
the  caslle  of  Musso,  cut  in  the  rock,  where  the  Condotti.  rt- 
Gian  Giacomo  Medici  of  Milan,  brother  of  Pone  Pius  1\  ., 
defended  himself  for  eight  months  against  all  the  forces  a 
Francesco  Sforza  IF.,  duke  of  Milan,  whom  he  obliged  at 
last  to  gi-ant  him  35,000  gold  sequins,  and  a  full  amnesty .  im 
1532.     Near  Musso  are  quarries  of  white  marble,  wtu.  h 
has  been  used  for  the  cathedral  of  Como.    Lower  dua  u 
are    Crenna,    Rezzonico   (RhoBtionicum),    and  Mena«r» ». 
another  large  Wllago,  fi-om  whence  a  road  leads  over  lii- 
mountains  to  Porlezza,  on  the  north  extrtmity  of  the  Lav  > 
of  Lugano,  which  here  protrudes  into  the  province  orC«>in  •. 
In  the  triangle  formod  by  the  two  south  branches  of  il.  • 
lake  are  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  parallel  to  each  bra:i<  i\ 
both  meeting  near  Bellagio  on  the  extreme  point    Betwv-  n 
these  ranges  is  the  valley  called  Assina,  in  which  the  r:w  r 
Lambro  takes  its  source,  with  the  town  of  Aseo,  the  liii.: 
lake  of  Sagrino,  and  two  villages,  with  the  classical  nauit^- 
of  Castel  Marte  and  Proserpio.    At  the  south  entrance  .  I 
the  valley  stands  the  little  town  of  Erba,  in  the  middle  %\  * 
plain  encircled  by  hills,  the  southernmost  of  which  Ton:) 
the  group  known  by  the  name  of  Colline  di  Brianza,  uh.«  :. 
extend  between  the  Lambro  and  the  Adda,  and  on  ihe  U  r- 
ders  of  the  two  provinces  of  Como  and  Milan,  to  within  1 
few  miles  of  Monza.    These  are  the  nearest  hills  to  M.  1.1. 
and  the  favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Milanese  in  ihe  sur.  - 
mcr  and  autumn.     They  are  full  of  mansions,  coun^n- 
houses  and  gardens,  and  cheerful  villages,  such  as  Mrri..-, 
with  a  splendid  villa  of  the  Belgioioso  family  ;  Robmtc.  •  m 
Mount  Robio,  or  Orobio,  a  name  derived  from  that  of  i'- 
Orobii,  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  this  region.  *•    1 
known  for  its  good  wine;  Inverigo,  with  the  fine  roiur.  .. 
of  the  marquis  and  architect  Cagnola,  and  the  palace  I . 
velli;  Lurago,  with  the  palace  Sormanni;  Galbiatc,  Brjir- 
zola,  Monticello  and  Montebello,  which  was  for  a  time    m 
residence  of  General  Bonaparte  after  his  conoucst  of  L«  \  - 
hardy  in  1797.     Near  Elba  are  three  little  takes,  Al-t»r  •, 
Pusiano,  and  Annone,  which  are  said  to  have  once  tKH-ic  -. 
one  lake,  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Eij  :' 
On  the  banks  of  the  Alserio  are  the  villa  Carcano,  and  tI  .: 
of  Appiani,  called  Soldo.     Parini,  the  amiable  and  nii  • 
poet  of  Lombardy  in  the  last  century,  was  *  native  of  M..* 
district.    The  roads  arc  good  as  in  every  part  of  LomUii.: 
they  have  been  much  improved  of  lale  years,  consider .t 
suras  being  devoted  annually  to  this  branch  of  adiiit];  - 
tration.    The  communal,  or  cross-roads  of  the  province  .  : 
Como,  cost  in  1831,268,000  livres ;  in  1832,  288,00a  :  a    ! 
in  1833,  252,000  livres.    The  length  of  roads  repairxni.     . 
newly  opened,  in  the  province  during  those  three  >\  ir> 
alone,  was  of  aboat  2U0  miles.    (Bollettino,  Statist ic*j    * 
Milano,  1835.) 

The  west  division  of  the  pronnce  of  Como  consists  of  tit 
distiict  of  Varese  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Laeo  Mag«r>v:rv. 
Varese  is  a  bustling  town  near  the  little  lake  01  that  nai;;« . 
in  a  fine  hilly  country,  where  some  of  the  best  lUk  in  L*.::*- 
hardy  is  produced.  This  is  another  favourite  place  of  redv»ri  *  :* 
the  Milanese,  and  is  full  of  handsome  country-houses.  C. 
a  steep  hill  north  of  Varese  is  the  sanctuary  of  La  Madvn  n  1 
del  Monte,  to  which  the  country  people  resort  in  the  mot  tin 
of  September.  A  road  leads  from  V  arese  to  Laveno,  whi-re 
the  gay  appearance  of  the  landscape.     His  other  viUa,  j  boats  cross  over  the  Logo  Maggiore  to  PaUanza,  in  the  Siir^ 


ferent  sorts  of  communion,  see  Albaspin©us  \  P^\  P>n  t 
Anton.  Dominicus;  and  the  very  elaborate  Htstoire  de 
rEucharhtie,  by  I'Arroque. 

COMNENI  FAMILY.    [Alexis  Comnenus.] 
COMO,  the  province  of,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  province  of  Valtellina, 
and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Grisons  and  Ticino,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  seveml  offsete  of  the  Rhcetian  Alps ;  to  the 
west  by  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  divides  it  from  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  south  by  the  nrovince  of  Milan,  and  east 
by  that  of  Bergamo.    The  length  of  the  province  of  Como, 
north  to  south,  is  about  forty  miles,  from  Mount  S.  Giori, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Grisons,  to  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Milan,  near  Missaglia.    Its  breadth  is  very  irre- 
gular.   The  east  or  larger  division  of  the  province  incloses 
the  whole  length  of  the  lake  of  Como,  the  Larius  of  the 
Romans,  a  fine  piec^  of  water,  long,  narrow,  and  tortuous, 
full  of  promontories,  gulfs,  and  little  bays.    Its  most  north- 
ern extremity  forms  a  sort  of  distinct  lake,  called  Laghetto, 
which  is  joined  to  the  other  part  by  a  narrow  channel.    At 
the  junction  of  the  Laghetto  with  the  great  lake,  the  Adda, 
coming  from  Valtellina,  enters  it  on  the  east  side.    The 
lake  then  extends  nearly  due  south  for  fifteen  miles;  after 
which  it  divides  into  two  branches:   one  to  the  south- 
west, which  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  retains  the 
name  of  Lake  of  Como,  the  city  of  that  name  being  at  the 
extremity  of  it ;  the  other  branch  runs  south-east  for  twelve 
miles,  and  is  called  Lago  di  Lecco,  fi-om  the  town  of  that 
name.    The  Adda  issues  out  of  the  lake  at  Lecco.    The 
breadth  of  the  lake  is  very  unequal ;  towards  the  middle, 
just  above  the  separation  of  the  two  branches,  it  is  about 
three  miles,  but  in  most  other  places  it  is  only  between  one 
and  two  miles.    Two  ridges  or  projections  of  the  Rhsetian 
Alps  encompass  the  basin  of  the  lake :  one  proceeding  from 
the  grpup  of  the  Splugen  runs  parallel  to  the  west  bank, 
and  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  the 
level  of  which  is  more  than  200  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake 
of  Como.    The  highest  summit  in  this  ridge,  called  Monte 
S.  Giori,  or  lori  Berg,  which  rises  on  the  north  borders  of 
the  province  of  Como,  and  between  it  and  the  Canton  Ticino, 
is  about  9000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  other  or  east  ridge 
is  an  offset  of  the  chain  which  divides  Valtellina  from  Lom- 
bardy. and  which  forms  a  high  summit  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Lake  of  Como.  called  Monte  Legnone,  about  9000  feet, 
and  then  runs  south,  parallel  to  the  east  bank  of  the  lake, 
dividing  the  province  of  Como  from  the  Val  Brembana,  in 
the  province  of  Bergamo.    These  two  ridges  sink  lower  and 
lower  as  they  advance  to  the  south,  until  at  last  both  merge 
into  the  great  plain  of  Lombatdy.    They  send  out  many  off- 
sets towards  the  lake,  forming  transverse  valleys,  which  are 
drained  by  numerous  streams  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  lake.    Tlie  banks  of  the  lake  are  one  of  the  moat  de- 
lightful regions  of  Italy,  the  climate  being  mild  and  genial^ 
the  soil  productive  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  coun- 
try studde<l  with  thriving  villages,  and  fine  villas  or  man- 
sions of  noble  and  wealthy  families.    Sailing  up  the  lake 
from  Como,  we  see  a  succession  of  villas  on  both  banks,  the 
Villa. d'Este,  those  of  Tanzi,  Pasta  (belonging  to  the  cele- 
brated singer  of  that  name),  the  Villa  Belvedere  near  Ble- 
vio,  and  those  of  Mugiasca  and  Passalacqua  near  Moltrasio. 
Opposite  Moltrasio,  and  on  the  right  or  east  bank,  is  the 
pretty  village  of  Torno,  and  the  villa  called  Pliniana,  on 
account  of  the  intermittent  spring  which  Pliny  the  natu- 
ralist (ii.  103)  describes,  and  which  continues  to  exhibit 
the  same  phenomena,  which  are  described  also,  though 
with  some  discrepancy,  by  the  younger  Pliny  (iv.  30).    The 
palace  of  La  Pliniana  was  built  about  1570,  by  Anguissola, 
one  of  the  four  nobles  of  Piacenaa  who  murdered  the  Duke 
Pier  Luigi  Famese,  and  tlirew  his  body  out  of  the  window 
of  the  ducal  palace  of  Piacenza.    Proceeding  north  we  see 
on  the  right  Palanza,  Oireno,  and  the  fine  cascade  of  Nesso, 
and  to  the  left  Brienno,  with  groves  of  laurel  trees,  Cologne, 
Balbiano,  with  the  island  called  Comacina  opposite  to  it, 
Lenno,  Cadenabbia,  and  La  Tramezzina,  which  last  is  a 
small  district  fiill  of  hamlets  and  country-houses,  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  situations  on  the  lake.  The  Villa  Som- 
mariva,  a  splendid  mansion,  with  a  gallery  of  good  paint- 
ings, is  in  this  neighbourhood.    On  the  opposite  side,  on 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  two  branches  of  Lecco 
and  Como,  is  Bellagio,  where  Pliny's  seat,  which  he  called 
Comicdia,  is  believed  by  some  to  have  been,  on  account  of 
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ftnd  Danube  form  a  junction,  stands  the  maiden  fortress  of 
Comorn,  which  is  iefended  by  extensive  works  and  tftes- 
de-pont  on  both  hanks  of  the  Danube:  it  was  built  by 
Mathias  Corvinus,'  and  has  been  rendered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe  by  the  additional  fortifications 
commenced  in  1805.  The  Danube  is  crossed  at  this  spot 
by  a  living  bridge  as  well  as  a  bridge  of  boats.  Comorn 
contains  about  1160  houses,  and  17,600  inhabitants. 

COMORO  ISLANDS  are  situated  in  the  channel  of 
Mozambique,  between  1 1°  and  13*  S.  lat.,  and  42**  and  45** 
£.  long.,  about  150  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
somewhat  more  from  the  western  coast  of  Madagascar. 
They  are  four  in  number ;  the  largest,  Comoro  or  An- 
gazaye,  which  extends  about  thirty  miles  south  and  north, 
IS  very  little  kno>vn.  The  principal  island  is  Anzuan  or 
Hinzuan,  where  the  sovereign  who  calls  himself  sultan 
resides :  this  is  the  only  island  visited  by  European  vessels. 
[AxzuAN.]  The  third  is  Majotte,  or  rather  Mayotte,  which 
is  said  to  have  1500  inhabitants.  The  Fmallest  is  Mohilla 
or  ]\Iolalle.  These  islands  have  recently  been  often  de- 
vasiated  by  the  Maratis,  or  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of 
Sckelava  in  Madagascar,  who  come  over  in  large  boats, 
bi'sicge  the  fortified  towns  for  months  together,  and  carry 
away  t-attle  and  men.  The  population  is  said  to  have  much 
decreased,  and  the  smaller  islands  are  nearly  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants. 

COMPANIES,  JOINT  STOCK.  [Joixt  Stock  Com- 
panies.] 

COMPANIES,  or  GUILDS.    [Borough,  p.  201 ;  Col- 

LKGIUM.] 

COMPANY,  in  military  afTairs,  is  the  body  of  men  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  prijui^ial  divisions  of  a  battalion  of 
infantr)',  and  wliirli  corresponds  to  the  troop  in  a  regiment 
of  cavalry.  Tlie  strength  of  a  company  in  the  regiments  of 
Guards  and  of  the  Artillery,  is  1*J0  men,  but  in  the  regular 
infantry,  100  men.  In  each  battalion  there  is  one  which  is 
denominated  the  grenadier  company,  and  another  bearinc^ 
the  name  of  the  light  company;  and  these  are  called  flank 
companies  from  their  stations,  which,  when  the  battalion  is 
drawn  up  in  line,  are  at  its  extremities.  The  grenadiers 
acquired  that  denomination  from  the  grenades,  or  small 
shells,  which  they  were  appointed  to  throw  by  hand  into  an 
enemy's  works;  and  the  light  companies  wore  so  called 
from  the  activity  required  in  the  men,  who  are  frequently 
detached  from  the  line  in  order  to  a't  as  skirmishers,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  about  the  battalion  or  brigade  to 
which  they  belong.  Every  company  of  the  line  and  militia 
is  commanded  by  a  captain,  under  whom  are  a  lieutenant 
and  an  ensign,  besides  the  non-commissioned  officers ;  but  in 
the  regiment  of  artiller)',  the  rifle  brifrade,  and  the  corps  of 
engineers  and  marines,  each  company  has,  instead  of  an 
ensign,  a  second  lieutenant. 

In-  France,  the  first  formation  of  bodies  of  men  under  the 
denomination  of  companies,  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1373.  [Cavalry.]  But  the  institution,  in  that 
country,  of  what  approaches  nearer  to  the  present  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  occurred  in  1557,  when  Henr>'II.  divided 
a  French  legion  into  fifteen  bodies  of  400  men ;  each  of 
which,  exfept  the  two  first  divisions  or  companies,  was 
commanded  by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign,  be- 
sides two  Serjeants  and  eight  corporals.  Those  two  com- 
panies were  considered  as  being  immediately  under  the 
command  of  the  colonel  himself,  and  therefore  had  no 
dtficer  of  higher  rank  than  lieutenant.  This  regulation 
seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the  British  ser\-ice,  since 
formerly  in  each  regiment  there  were  two,  called  the  colo- 
ncVs  companies,  which  were  commanded  by  lieutenants 
only,  who,  however,  were  by  courtesy  entitled  captains. 

It  is  observed  by  Grose,  that  probably  from  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  the  English  infantry  was  divided  into 
corps,  consisting  of  1000  men,  which  were  subdivided 
into  hundreds  and  tens.  And  he  remarks  that  in  the  list 
of  the  army  engaged  at  the  siege  and  battle  of  St.  Quentin 
in  1557,  each  company  is  stated  to  consist  of  100  men,  and 
to  be  commanded  by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign, 
as  at  present,  besides  a  Serjeant,  a  harbinger,  or  quarter- 
master, and  a  drummer. 

COMPASS.  AZIMUTH,  is  a  compass  with  plain  sights, 
tgenerally  vertical  wires),  attached  to  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  moveable  round  a  vertical  axis  independently  of 
the  compass-card.  A  pointer  shows  the  angle  which  the 
position  of  the  telescope,  or  sights,  marks  out  on  the  card, 
lliat  is,  the  bearing  of  the  object  towards  which  the  sights 


are  directed.  This  angle  is  the  asimuth  of  tbe  object,  irbcn 
the  correction  for  magnetic  variation  is  made.  But  when 
the  bearings  of  two  objects  are  measured,  the  correct K.n 
need  not  be  applied  in  merely  determining  tbe  differen'^^' 
of  bearings,  since  the  error  affects  both  equally. 

The  azimuth  compass  is  a  rough  instrument,  owin?  t.> 
the  lightness  and  slender  material  of  tbe  composa-card.  &r. 
When  more  exactness  is  required,  a  Theodolet,  or  sntiic 
instrument  of  the  kind,  must  be  used. 

COMPASS,  THE  MARINER'S.  A  magnetic  needb* 
balanced  on  a  pivot,  will,  subject  to  a  correction  for  the  m- 
riation  of  the  magnet,  point  out  the  true  direction  of  nr»rth 
and  south.  A  card  bearing  the  points  of  the  compaj^s,  ar-] 
unalterably  attached  to  any  apparatus,  such  as  a  gl<  U\ 
will  therefore  afford  the  means  of  adjusting  it  north  :ir  1 
south,  if  the  centre  of  the  card  be  made  the  pivot  of  a  nn  j  - 
netic  needle.  In  the  mariner's  compass,  however,  it  .- 
usual  to  affix  the  needle  to  the  card,  pointing  towards  it- 
north  and  south  point,  so  that  the  card  travels  with  t'.,. 
needle;  and  if  a  pointer  (fixed  with  respect  to  the  shijo 
mark  out  the  point  on  the  edge  of  the  card  which  lie«.  ir. 
the  line  drawn  through  the  pivot  parallel  to  the  plane  xih:  ti 
symmetrically  bisects  the  ship,  the  bearing  or  the  ^bf*- 
head  is  shown  by  the  part  of  the  card  to  which  the  pr.ii.i.  r 
directs  for  the  time  boing.  To  insure  the  horizontal: t\  .  f 
the  compass-card,  the  cylindrical  box  in  which  it  !•»  in - 
closed  is  supported  in  a  hoop  at  opposite  points,  h\  pr 
projecting  from  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  box  to  revolve  in*  \* 
the  hoop.  This  hoop  is  supported  in  the  same  manner  •  :: 
pivots,  the  line  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first  pi%.'*- 
so  that  between  the  rotation  of  the  compass-box  in  • 
hoop,  and  the  hoop  itself,  the  former  can  alwu^-s  find  it-  \ 
sition  of  equilibrium,  which  is  the  horizontal  position.  1 1  ♦ 
small  oscillations  of  the  apparatus  are  immediately  d«' 
stroyed  by  the  friction.  The  apparatus  is  then  said  io  '  c 
supported  on  gimbles,  or  gimbals. 

The  notation  of  tbe  mariner's  compass  is  as  follows  :  :m.', 
point  in  the  card  being  taken  as  north  (marked  N.),  the  cp 
posile  point  is  the  south  (marked  S.),  and  the  intcrmcd.:  • 
points  are  the  east  and  west  (E.  and  W.)  The  juxta-pf>«i ' i  •. 
of  any  two  letters  denotes  the  point  which  is  half  wn\  U 
tweenthe  points  marked  by  these  letters  (N.E.,  N.W.,*S.E  . 
S.W.,  north-east,  north-west,  &c.,  half  way  between  n'^M: 
and  east,  &c.).  The  repetition  of  any  of  the  preceding  v  i:  K 
any  of  the  cardinal  points  {cardo,  a  hinge  or  pivot,  pi  u.J- 
on  which  all  the  rest  depend),  has  a  similar  meaning ;  lb  • 
E.  S.  E.,  or  east-south-east,  means  the  point  which  is  half  x» :  > 
between  east  and  south-east.  The  intermediate  points  lie  h:  '• : 
way  between  the  sixteen  points  hitherto  explained:  but  in 
stead  of  continuing  the  same  notation,  it  is  usual  to  expi*  -- 
each  by  that  one  of  the  preceding  points  to  which  it  .- 
nearest,  followed  by  the  cardinal  pomt  towards  which  r* 
departure  from  its  nearest  point  leads  it,  the  two  beine  v.- 
parated  by  the  word  •  by.'  Thus  the  point  halfway  beiw.*. » 
east  and  east -south-east,  is  cast  by  south  (nearest  to  ct-* 
looking  towards  south).  This  admirable  notation  p:\«* 
thirty-two  points,  as  follows,  which  are  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  description. 
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of  the  cotnposifcon  of  the  satire ;  but  Mr.  Davies  considers 
that  the  minuteness  of  the  description  itself,  as  well  as 
other  collateral  evidence,  proves  clearly  that  it  was  an  in- 
strument at  that  time  not  only  not  much  known,  but  a 
total  novelty.  Guyot,  a  minstrel  by  profession,  had  pro- 
bably seen  it  in  use  during  the  crusades,  to  one  of  which 
most  likely  he  had  previously  attached  himself.  At  all 
eN-ents  Carainal  de  Vitry  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  both 
Frenchmen,  and  both  crusaders,  writing  at  a  later  period 
by  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  than  Guyot,  speak  of  it  as 
a  great  curiosity  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  and  as  a  thing 
perfectly  new  in  Europe  would  be  spoken  of.  There  is  not 
hence  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  belief  that  it  was 
used  by  European  seamen  at  so  early  a  perio'l,  though 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  had  come  into  partial  use  and  into 
general  knowledge ;  since,  in  one  of  the  songs  of  Gauthier 
rVEpinois,  is  an  allusion^  which  no  one  would  have  made 
had  not  his  auditors  been  familiar  with  the  magnetic 
needle. 

Considerable  doubts  rest  upon  the  character  to  be  given 
to  a  MS.  known  as  tlie  Leyden  MS.  of  Adsiger.  This 
(which  has  been  published  by  Cavallo  in  the  supplement 
to  his  *  Treatise  on  Magnetism,*  pp.  37—62),  makes  the 
compass  known  for  larut  piU7)oses  in  1269,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  the  writer,  Petrus  Peregrinus,  as  capable  of  use  at  sea, 
whilst  its  declination  from  the  true  meridian  is  distinctly 
expressed.  Klaproth  does  not  even  mention  this;  Libri 
throws  doubts  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  MS.  itself; 
Windebanke  has  very  recently  published  a  commentary  on 
it,  which  we  have  not  seen ;  and  Davies  waives  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  till  a  future  period.  Under  the:e  circum- 
stances there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  leaving  it  as  an  open 
question;  and  we  feel  the  more  disposed  to  do  this,  as  there 
is  very  clear  proof  that  the  needle  was  at  least  partially 
known  in  Europe  before  the  period  when  that  letter,  ad 
Sisrerium,  was  written ;  and  moreover  that  it  throws  no 
especial  light  upon  the  progress  of  the  improvement  of  the 
instrument. 

It  was  long  contended  that  the  inventor  of  the  compass 
as  a  nautical  instrument  was  Flavio  Gioja,  a  native  of 
Araalfi,  near  Naples,  and  the  date  given  by  the  Italians  is 
from  1300  to  1320.  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion ; 
and  independently  of  this,  the  authority  of  the  stotements 
tliemselvcs  are  invalidated  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  which 
arc  affirmed  in  proof  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  either  in  Klap- 
roth's  letter  or  in  the  *  British  Annual.'  Before  this 
assigned  period,  even  the  TVesor  of  Brunette  Latini  (the 
master  of  the  Divine  Dante)  bears  evidence  that  the 
compass  was  not  a  rarity.  It  is  however  highly  probable 
that  Gioja  greatly  improved  the  compass,  either  by  its  mode 
of  suspension,  or  by  the  attachment  of  the  card  to  the 
needle  itself,  or  in  some  other  important  particular. 

The  French  have  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, or  at  least  to  the  attachment  of  the  card  to  the  needle, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  north  point  being  marked 
with  the  fleur-de-lis;  but  in  the  absence  of  all  distinct 
evidence  on  this  point,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Davies  is  correct — that  the  figure  is  an 
ornamented  cross^  and  originating  in  the  devotion  of  an 
ignorant  and  supei*stitious  age  to  the  mere  symbol.  Or, 
again,  he  observes,  as  the  compass  undoubtedly  came  into 
Europe  from  the  Arabs,  the  fleur-de-lis  might  possibly  be  a 
modification  of  the  mouasala  or  dart,  the  name  by  which  the 
Arabs  called  the  needle. 

The  discovery  of  the  variation  of  the  needle  was,  generally, 
before  the  appearance  of  Cavallo's  *  Treatise  on  Magnetism,' 
attributed  to  Columbus,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
assumed  as  being  very  early  known.  [Declination  op  the 
Compass.] 

By  whom  the  suspension,  now  generally  used,  was  in- 
vented, is  altogether  unknown  from  any  document,  or  other 
evidence.  The  suspension  of  the  whole  machine  itself  on 
two  circles,  whose  suspending  diameters  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  technically  called  gimbals  (or  jimbals),  is 
however,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  have  been  English, 
though  we  are  still  ignorant  both  of  the  person  who  invented 
it  or  the  period  of  the  invention.  It  appears  to  be  traditional 
evidence  on  which  the  opinion  rests;  but  a  tradition  in 
which  rival  nations  agree,  bearing  on  an  invention  which 
would  bo  honourable  to  any  one  to  have  a  power  to  claim, 


can  hardly  be  supposed  an  erroneous  one.  BiiSL,  «Tms  m 
England,  m  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  eoostrue^Hin 
was  very  rude  in  its  execution. 

The  dip  of  the  needle,  or  its  inclination^  was  also  the 
undoubtea  discovery  of  an  Englishman,  Robert  Normnn. 
a  nautical-instrument  maker  at  Wapping,  who  public h<nl 
an  interesting  account  of  the  course  of  his  experiments  in 
1594,  under  the  title  of  the  •  New  Attractive.'  [Dipping 
Needle  and  Magnetic  Intensity.] 

The  Variation  of  Declination  is  also  an  English 
dtseovery,  being  made,  as  is  well  authenticated,  by  Slephen 
Burrowes,  of  Limehouse,  and'  fully  determined  by  Ou:<'- 
brand«  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  College ;  and  lie 
diurnal  variation  of  the  declination  also  unquestionably 
belongs  to  another  Englishman,  Mr.  Graham,  about  1719. 

After  the  time  of  Norman,  it  appean  to  have  been  \\h* 
general  practice  to  follow  his  plan,  that  of  suspendine  i^e 
needle  by  its  mechanical  centre  of  gravity,  vnd  when  \i 
was  magnetised,  bringing  it  from  the  natural  tnagneti-r 
position  to  a  horizontal  one  bv  means  of  a  counter  wei|;ht, 
which  could  be  slid  along  the  needle  to  bring  it  to  t\te 
required  position.  Few  attempts  of  any  moment  woie 
made  till  very  recently  to  examine  the  magnetic  oonditi<>r!.s 
and  changes  to  which  the  needle  was  subjected,  or  ti).> 
advantages  of  one  form  of  the  needle  itself  over  another 
The  only  improvements  were  those  which  insured  gmtcr 
nicety  of  construction;  and  except  in  this  respect,  iho 
needle  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteethccntur}« .» 
precisely  the  same  state  as  it  was  three  centuries  ber>rt>. 
The  two  chief  improvements  in  the  completion  of  a  nee<Lle 
to  be  aimed  at,  besides  its  accuracy  of  suspension,  were  thr* 
symmetrical  diffusion  of  the  two  opposite  species  of  mns^- 
netism  in  the  two  arms  of  the  neeale,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  the  greatest  total  directive  intensity  to  it  a:^  » 
whole.  The  method  of  effecting  the  firat  of  these  is  pe  mo- 
rally conceded  to  be  the  method  of  double  touch,  inveiitoil 
by  our  countiyman  Michel ;  and  on  the  latter  the  expei  i- 
ments  of  Captain  Kater  have  been  usually  held  to  K* 
decisive,  although  it  does  appear  that  the  anomalous  re^ti!f>» 
which  he  obtained,  so  far  as  the  flgure  of  the  needle  :* 
concerned,  do  not  justify  the  inference  that  the  aue»ti.ri 
is  properly  decided.  They  however  leave  no  doubt  \h:.i 
the  greatest  directive  power  (whatever  method  of  raairT  ^- 
tising  be  employed)  is  given  to  the  needle,  which  has  bi  vn 
prepared  by  hardening  it  throughout  at  a  red  heat,  and  t  h**:i 
softened  from  the  middle  to  within  about  an  inch  of  varU 
end,  till  the  blue  colour  which  arises  has  again  disappear^Ni 
(See/%i7.  Trans.,  1821.) 

The  iron  employed  so  extensively  in  modern  vessel <  Jii 
created  great  but  generally  unsuspected  deflections  of  il  ,- 
magnetic  needle  from  the  position  which  under  the  hi 
fluonce  of  terrestrial  magnetism  only  it  would  take  in  a-  \ 
given  place  and  at  any  given  time.  Numerous  ve«M-  ^ 
have  been  wrecked  in  consequence  of  this  alone.  M:. 
Barlow  invented  a  simple  apparatus,  which  considers  Mr 
diminishes  the  danger  from  this  source,  and  this  is  the  Ll>: 
improvement  which  navigation,  so  fbr  as  the  com|)a«s  ?» 
connected  with  navigation,  has  received.  It  is  desmtK^i 
under  the  head  [Correcting  Plate].  The  employ me{.: 
of  so  much  malleable  iron  as  is  usual  in  vessels  *(e|v- 
cially  steamers)  does  however  threaten  to  render  the  Csun 
pass  altogether  nugatory,  as  is  shown  in  the  place  yj< 
referred  to. 

COMPASSES.  This  term  we  suppose  to  besjnnnx- 
mous  with  compassers,  instruments  by  which  we  comij  * 
or  go  round  a  space.  We  shall  here  only  give  siioh  .i 
general  notion  of  different  kinds  of  constnictions  an  \\  L! 
perhaps  suggest  the  most  convenient  for  anv  particu^.tr 
purpose. 

1.  Common  Compasses,  or  Di\*iders. — There  arc  simj'.v 
two  pointed  legs  on  a  common  pivot,  for  transferring  tlr-*- 
tances.  For  drawing  a  circle  the  lower  end  of  one  of  r-.c 
legs  is  removed,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  holder  tvT  x 
pencil,  or  by  a  steel  pen. 

2.  Hair  Compasses.->One  of  the  legs  has  a  part  attache  J 
to  the  upper  part  by  a  spring,  so  that  by  means  of  a  scn-T 
a  very  small  motion  may  be  given  to  the  lower  eti  i 
It  is  convenient  for  very  accurate  dividing,  but  musi  l^? 
used  with  care. 

3.  Triangular  Compasses.— These  have  three  legs  and 
two  pivots,  so  that  the  three  points  of  a  triangle  caw  be  at 
once  transferred.  This  is  useful  only  in  rough  work,  as 
the  instrument  is  difficult  to  handle. 
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1m  explamed  thi&t : — Every  kead  of  flowen*  or  florcfti*  m 
they  are  technically  named,  kuu  a  central  part,  or  di&k, 
and  a  cirrumferenrc,  or  ray :  of  these  tliiret^  iome  are  re- 
gularly tubular,  w;ih  their  limb  cut  into  ikjur  or  five  seg- 
ments: others  are  ^Ut  up  on  one  'Hde,  opened  ftat,  and 
turned  ti wards  the  nrr.umiferftncc  of  the  head ;  the  kuter 
are  named  Inflate  doreta.  When  m  a  head  of  tlowers  all 
the  tloreu  rire  alike  an'l  lu^ilate,  it  Heii.r.tf*^  'o  the  division 
CiCHORACK  «,  ijisr.  I),  aa  ji  the  dandeum :  if  the  florets  of 
the  (ii-nk  were  tuiiuiar,  and  if  ihe  circuuiierence  only  ligu- 
late.  It  wa*  reliecLoie  to  Coryicblfb&a  \Jig,  ::jw  aa  in  the 


mar^oca;  anavnen  ail  the  florets  are  alike  tubular,  both  in 
the  £&k  and  ray  {fig.  3),  it  belonged  to  Cynabockphai..c 
provided  the  involucre  was  at  the  same  time  i»tiff  and  ova.te, 
as  in  the  thistle.  The  latter  character  was  neceiM»ary  in 
order  to  distinguish  Cynarocephals  from  those  Corymbirenc 
in  which  the  ray  is  not  developed,  as  common  groundsel. 
To  these  three  divisions  a  fourth  has  in  later  times  bein^ 
added  under  the  name  of  Labiatiflorjb,  in  consequenct; 
of  the  florets  having  distinctly  two  lipa  of  unequal  size 
<fi^9.  4  and  5.) 


PH'Mf  vii\T>ion>  buve  bowev>fr  bt.vu  :huui:at  objectionable  I 
jii  >*;\cmi  iv\x;aai5>*  ,md  LV  Cainioie.  Xilowirm  Cass>mi  and  . 
L«.>5^ii.l.  i»w>  .ru2^t\i  oior^  w  luvvmcd: .ou>  v>f  ihe  >t>le;  the  i 
rx.'s^iii  -u  >»:Kcii  '^  uit>  :w4»uMui^  dTTuu^m^iut  of  tbie  order 

*  CaOw  itoiTjtf :  natiivi>»  ^tth  :iK»  heruiapanxLte  florets  re- 
^i»!.u«v  ;uvV.»ar,  juid  •i\e^^»idom  n.>ur-'uvch<;d. 

I'  Lv  \  >  \*oo>' VC5  K.  5>'>i<?  vH  the  hermaphrodite' 
tk'*tft>.  vv;iit>.r»v»4i.  ils  4rui;^  u>ux-.>  Icti;:' li«;Qed  4ud  *ubu- I 
\*vt',  ti.v.>  >*ivfc«  A:ivi  ,>oiU2*\  4.^u^'!>  «j^ua<  X  sj^vrid  m  about  ; 
4»      K^  v»i.^*'\.     V*tv»  urikV  <:i:'n*i  ^fiiviitiC  -Ciort  of  ihe  niiKidle 

V^    i  *  '  *  '  I 

l"  Iv  I    1?^  rvTv**f  vc^«,     St>le  ef  the  henii*iphx>xiite ; 

>»ti.va  44V  w^vtvd  irxkvnjo^^^i  twor  tJ^f  «ttd  wica  pupdiose 


down.  The  true  stigma  but  titde  prominent,  and  usually 
ending  short  of  the  middle  of  the  arms  of  the  style.  A 
p*rt  of  the  rayless  CorymbifersB.     {fig,  2.) 

Tribe  3.  Astkroidbjb.  Style  of  the  hermaphroditi' 
flowers  cylindrical,  with  Unear  arms,  rather  flat  external; \. 
and  towards  the  end  equally  and  finely  downy.  The  true 
sti^:ma  produced  about  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  external 
down.    A  part  of  CorymbifersB.     {fig,  3.) 

Tribe  4.  Senecionidbjk.  Style  of  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers  cylindrical,  with  linear  arms  having  a  pencil  of  hair* 
at  the  point;  either  truncated,  or  produced  beyond  the 
pencd  mto  a  short  cone,  or  a  long  narrow  hispid  appenda.e 
The  true  stigma  broad  and  prominent  as  &r  as  tne  penr.L 
A  part  of  CorymbifersD.  {fig.  4.) 

Tnbe  5.  Cynarba.  Style  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower* 
thnrkened  and  knobby  towards  the  upper  end,  uid  often 
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COMPOST.    [Manurb.] 

CX)MPOSTE'LA,  SANTIAGO  DE,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  near  the  river  Tambro»  in  42°  52'  N.  lat.,  and 
8**  17'  W  lone.  It  has  two  collegiate  churches  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  cnurches  and  convents.  Besides  the  great  hosr 
oital,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  there  are  other 
nespitals  and  asylums  for  orphans  and  the  destitute  of  both 
sexes.  The  number  of  beggars  in  the  streets  is  very  great. 
The  cathedrsd,  dedicated  to  the  apostle  St  James,  is  above 
300  feet  in  length,  forming  a  cross,  with  seven  gates,  and 
twenty-three  chapels,  some  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
marble,  jasper,  and  other  valuable  stones.  The  church  was 
once  very  rich  in  silver  lamps  and  other  ornaments,  but  the 
French  carried  off  most  of  the  plate  in  1809.  The  chapter 
is  numerous  and  weidthy,  and  the  archi^iscopal  see  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  Spain.  Among  the  convents,  those  of 
San  Francisco  and  St  Martin  of  me  Benedictines  are  the 
handsomest  The  principal  square,  called  Pla^a  Real,  and 
one  or  two  streets,  are  good ;  but  the  rest  are  steep,  narrow, 
and  ill-paved.  The  situation  of  the  town  itself,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  which  leave  it  a  verv  confined  horizon,  is 
gloomy,  and  the  climate  damp  and  cold  in  winter.  The 
univers^ity  has  a  good  library,  four  colleges,  and  the  faculties 
of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  There  is  be- 
sides  a  diocesan  seminary  for  clerical  students.  Compos- 
tela  has  a  population  of  28,000  inhabitants,  among  whom 
are  many  wealthy  landed  proprietors.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  paper,  hats,  lea- 
ther, ribands,  and  lace.  (Minano,  Diccionario  Geogrqfico 
de  Espana^) 

The  Moors  took  Compostela  a.d.  997,  and  set  fire  to  it 
Tlicy  carried  away  the  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  and  its 
bells,  which  they  took  to  Cordova,  but  they  were  restored  by 
the  king  St.  Ferdinand,  after  he  took  Cordova.  In  the 
middle  ages,  and  even  down  to  the  last  century,  Compostela 
was  a  place  of  g^reat  resort  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  who  repaired  to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle  St.  James, 
from  whose  name  it  is  often  called  simply  Santiago,  or  San- 
tiago of  Galicia.  It  is  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  C^una,  300 
N.W.  of  Madrid,  and  24  miles  £.  of  the  nearest  point  of 
the  sea,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tambro,  S.  of  Cape 
Finisterre. 

COMPOUND,  that  which  results  from  composition. 
[Composition.] 

COMPOUND  ADDITION.  &c.    [Addition,  feci 

COMPOUND  FLOWERS  are  the  flower  heads  of 
Compositsa ;  they  are  masses  of  small  flowers  collected  upon 
a  depressed  axis,  or  receptacle,  and  surrounded  by  an  invo- 
lucre of  floral  leaves  or  bracts. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST.    [Interest.] 

COMPOUND  QUANTITIES  [Arithmetic!  quan- 
tities in  which  more  tlian  one  unit  is  employed,  as  in  2 
pounds,  3  shillings,  and  6  pence ;  2  miles,  3  yards,  and  4 
mches. 

COMPOUND  RATIO.    [Composition,  Ratio.] 

COMPRESSION.    [Expansion.] 

COMPURGATOR.  In  the  middle  ages  a  practice  pre- 
vailed, derived  from  the  canon  law,  of  permitting  persons 
accused  of  certain  crimes  to  clear  themselves  by  purgation. 
In  these  cases  the  accused  party  formally  swore  to  his  inno- 
cence, and,  in  corroboration  of  his  oath,  twelve  other  per- 
sons, who  knew  him,  swore  that  th^  believed  in  their 
consciences  that  he  stated  the  truth.  These  twelve  persons 
were  called  compur^tors.  (Ducange  ad  vocem  Juramen- 
turn,)  This  proceeding  appears  to  have  existed  among  the 
Saxons,  and,  in  process  of  time,  it  came  into  use  in  England 
ill  civil  cases  of  simple  contract  debts.  [Waoer  of  Law.] 
The  ceremony  of  canonical  purgation  of  clerks-convict, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  the  formal  oath  of  the 
party  accused,  and  the  oaths  of  his  twelve  compurgators, 
continued  in  England  until  it  was  aboUshed  by  the  stat 
8  Eliz.  c,  7.    [Benefit  ok  Clergy.] 

COMTAT  D'AVIGNON,  LE,  and  LE  COMTAT  VE- 
NAISSIN,  two  small  provinces  in  France,  which  up  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  were  subject  to  the  pope, 
and  arc  in  most  maps  represented  as  one  district,  under  tne 
gcnnral  designation  of  Le  Comtat. 

Lc  Comtat  was  situated  between  Provence.  Dauphin^ 
and  Languedoc.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  Dauphin6,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Provence,  fix)m 
which,  on  the  south,  it  was  separated  by  tne  Durance,  and 
on  the  west  by  lAnguedoc^  from  which  it  was  parted  by 


the  Rhdne.  Within  these  limits  however  was  included  alvi 
the  principality  of  Orange,  which  was  enclosed  ou  tliree 
sides  by  the  Le  Comtat.  but  ibrmed  no  part  of  it.  Ije  Cciui- 
tat  is  watered  by  various  streams,  the  Ouvcze,  the  Au^'^n, 
the  NesQue,  the  Sorgue,  and  others,  which*  uuiliug  ik«.'r 
waters,  now  into  the  Rhdne.  The  surface  is  not  unLforia; 
in  the  plains  the  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of  the  niiL  ^i- 
bouring  part  of  Provence;  in  the  mountains  it  i»  rddi.: 
the  banks  of  the  Rhdne  and  Durance  are  rendcre'l  V  ^ 
agreeable  by  the  prevalence  of  north  winds.  Tine  >  il 
produces  abundance  of  nrain  (especially  excellent  ^]k-^>k 
wine,  and  oil :  many  ulk-worms  are  reared.  There  u 
little  timber,  but  mulberry,  olive,  and  almond  trce;>  a-r 
common. 

The  district  includes  some  considerable  towns,  as  A  vit:!  i*  >b. 
an  archbishopric  (population  26,956  for  the  town,  29,^mU'  r 
the  whole  commune);  Carpentras  (pop.  6294  for  the  t«'\wi. 
9817  for  the  whole  commune);  Cavaillon  (pop.  3845  fitr  ilie 
town,  6911  for  the  commune);  and  Vaison — all  thc»«  f  t- 
merly  were  of  episcopal  rank:  L'Isle  (pop.  4717  for  the  to^>  u. 
6052  for  the  whole  commune);  Pemes  (pop.  3264  fur  the 
town,  4593  for  the  whole  commune);  Valr6as  (pop.  2^-< 
for  the  town,  4348  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Bollene  i]  >p. 
2779  for  the  town,  4672  for  the  whole  commune);  Ma/  n\ 
(pop.  2670  for  the  town,  3851  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Ma- 
laucdne  (pop.  2209  for  the  town,  3069  for  the  whole  com- 
mune); Monteux  (pop.  2106  for  the  town,  4760  for  the 
whole  commune).  Perhaps  the  population  of  the  comi- 
munes,  which  is  greater  in  this  district  than  in  the  n.st 
of  the  department  of  Vaucluse  (in  which  Le  Comtat  i»  oti* 
included),  and  the  proportion  which  the  rural  populatv.  n  •  f 
each  commune  bears  to  that  of  their  respective  towns,  uws 
be  taken  as  indications  of  the  prosperit}'  which  the  dt>*r.A 
enjoyed  under  the  sway  of  its  ecclesiastical  rulers.  A**:- 
gnon  was  the  capital  of  Le  Ck>mtat  d* Avignon,  and  Carpt-n- 
tras  of  Le  Comtat  Venaissin. 

During  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope  the  government  iKa» 
in  the  hands  of  his  vice-legate,  who  resided  at  Avi|;ni*ti ; 
und^r  him  Le  Comtat  Venaissin  was  governed  by  a  niiii:.- 
strate,  called  recteur.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  o^  er  \.t 
Comtat  Venaissin  originated  in  1273,  when  it  was  besto^vt  i 
on  Pope  Gregory  X.  by  Philippe  HI.  le  Hardi,  kins*  .  f 
France.  Avignon  was  not  acquired  by  the  pontiffs^  nl. 
several  years  after.  The  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  t!.** 
department  of  Vaucluse.    [Avignon  ;  Vauclusk,  De  v\  r  t- 

MBNT  OF.] 

COMTE.    [Count.] 

CONCAN,  NORTH  Am>  SOUTH,  a  district  of  Bt..- 
pore,  comprising  the  entire  sea-coast  of  that  province,  nnd 
extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Western  Ghaut  mounta  i  % 
which  form  its  eastern  boundary.  Its  length  from  n«'T?:. 
to  south  is  about  220  miles ;  its  breadth  in  no  part  exc  t .  :> 
50  miles,  and  on  the  average  is  35  miles.  The  distrut  i.v 
eludes  many  fertile  places,  which  yield  abundant  bar^l  ^-^ 
of  rice ;  but  the  surface  is  in  general  veiy  rough,  and  mu'  :i 
intersected  by  steep  and  rocky  hills.  Towarts  the  gli  n 
the  country  is  in  most  places  extremely  strong/ K-.  :, 
divided  by  hills,  intersected  by  ravines,  and  covered  v  i. 
thick  forest  The  range  itself  is  from  2000  to  40u0  f  «•* 
high,  and  exceedingly  abrupt  on  the  west :  the  passe*  ..•^• 
numerous  but  steep,  and  very  seldom  practicable  fi»r  -  .-- 
riagcs.  The  table-land  on  the  east  is  nearly  as  high  l^ 
many  parts  of  the  ghauts,  but  in  general  the  hilU  u-- 
above  it  to  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet 

The  northern  part  of  the  chain  of  ghauts  and  that  j**:. 
of  this  district  which  lies  at  the  base  is  inhabited  rh.<  *!• 
by  Bheels.  More  to  the  south  the  country  is  inhabiied  (■; 
Coolies,  who  are  less  predatory  in  their  habits  and  nh  - 
gether  more  civilized  than  the  Bheels :  these  latter,  alt hou  .  *. 
they  live  quietly  when  in  the  open  country,  resume  ..; 
their  wildness  in  places  that  are  strong  either  from  hi  «. 
or  jungle.  The  Bheels  are  small  of  stature  and  black :  t!  * . 
wear  few  clothes  and  are  always  armed  with  bows  t  : 
arrows.  In  the  hills  both  Bheels  and  CooMes  li\e  ut.  '  - 
Naiks  or  chiefs  of  their  own,  who  in  general  have  !'»»-j 
httle  interfered  with  by  the  Mahratla  government 

The  northern  Concan,  which  extends  from  the  di^trn'  t 
Surat  on  the  north,  or  about  20"  20'  to  about  18*  50'  N  :i» . 
was  ceded  to  the  British  by  tlie  Peishwa  in  ISIT;  and  •»  ? 
Southern  Concan,  which  extends  further  in  the  same  ' 
rection  to  about  16  N.  lat,  was  obtained  partly  by  fxv-i... 
and  partly  by  conquest  from  the  same  ruler  m  11?  17  .  *  i 
1818.    A  great  part  of  the  Northern  Concan  was  once  favUi 
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(1836)  been  annouDoed ;  but  it  has  hitberlo  failed  entirely 
in  aecomplisliing  its  object.  In  1 833,  a  Vocal  Sodety  of 
thirty  professional  members  sprang  np  at  the  Haaover- 
aquare  Rooms,  and  gave  six  conoerts,  consisting  almi>st 
entirely  of  vocal  music,  antient  and  modem,  of  every  acbo^. 
They  are  continued,  and  conducted  on  a  principle  «» laua- 
able  that  every  lover  of  the  art  must  feel  an  interest  in 
their  success. 

CX:>NCERT-PrrCH,  in  Music,  is  the  piich-^ih^  degiee 
of  acuteness  or  gravity— generally  adopted  for  -some  one 
given  note,  and  by  which  every  other  note  is,  of  oouiM^  go- 
verned. Concert-fitch  has  frequently  much  varied,  and 
musicians  have  hitherto  made  little  if  any  effort  to  obtain  a 
fixed  standard,  though  so  desirable,  and  so  easily  eatabUahed. 

CX)NC£RTO,  in  Music  (an  Italian  word  adoptsd  m  ontt 
language),  a  composition  in  which  many  performers  play  in 
concert,  t.  e.  in  unison,  but  in  which  some  one  or  two  inalrtt' 
ments  take  rather  a  more  prominent  part  than  the  othats. 
Such  are  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Handel,  Geminiani,  Avi- 
son,  &C.  But  from  the  latter  part  of  last  century  the  l^rm 
has  been  applied  to  the^species  of  composition  written  for  one 
principal  instrument,  with  accompaniments  for  a  full  orebea- 
tra.  Of  this  description  are  the  piano-forte  concertos  of 
Mozart,  Dussek,  Cramer,  Beethoven,  &o. ;  and  the  violin 
concertos  of  Viotti,  Rode,  &c.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  concertos  of  Moxart  and  Beethoven  tke 
orchestral  parts  are  so  full,  so  essential,  that  those  oompesi- 
tions  may,  if  the  expression  is  allotrable,  be  desigDatMl  as 
symphonies  with  a  piano-forte  part  oMi^cUo. 

CONCHA'CEA,  M.  de  Blainville's  eighth  ^»ily-4tf. 
Rang  makes  it  the  ninth,  and  places  it  in  the  seoond  divi- 
sion, Dimyaires,  containing  those  families  whic^  have  two 
muscular  impressions  in  each  valve— of  his  third  order <Z^i- 
mellibranehiata)  of  his  third  class  {Acepkalophoru)  of  MnJa- 
eozoa,  or  mollusks.  The  following  is  De  Blainv^le'a  "deft- 
uition  of  the  fomily.  MarUie  closed  before  (en  avanlK  idxyve, 
and  behind,  where  it  is  prolonged  by  two  tubes  more  or  kiss 
long,  extensile,  and  either  separated  or  united ;  abdomen 
constantly  provided  with  a  foot  of  slightly  vaxialAe  form, 
serving  for  locomotion.  Shell  nearly  always  regular,  en- 
tirely closed,  equivalve;  umbones  curved  forward;  kinge 
dorsal,  complete,  that  is  to  say,  with  teeth  and  a  ligament ; 
this  last  either  external  or  internal,  short,  and  swollen 
(bomb4) ;  two  distinct  muscular  impressions  united  foelew 
by  a  ligule  more  or  less  large,  and  very  often  inflected  er 
returning  backwards  (rentr*^  en  arridre).' 

•'All  the  animals  of  this  family  hve  plunged  more  or  lets 
deeply  in  the  sand  or  in  the  mud,  but  they  are  aim  aUa  io 
come  out  of  it  sometimes.' 

M.  Rang  thus  modifies  De  Blainville*s  definition,  piinei- 
pally  for  the  introduction  of  Iridina  (which  aocordiiig  to  the 
observations  of  M.  Deshayes  could  no  longer  be  retained 
among  the  Submytilacea)  and  Gratelupia,  a  fossil  -species. 

*  Mantle  closed,  furnished  with  a  considerable  antero- 
inforior  opening,  for  the  passage  of  a  foot,  and  presenting 
two  posterior  tubes  more  or  less  elongated,  exteosilei  united 
or  separated  longitudinally,  the  lower  one  serving  for  re- 
spiration, and  the  upper  one  for  dejections.  SMI  equi- 
valve, generally  regular,  rarely  gaping ;  umbones  more  or 
less  curved  forwards;  hinge  almost  always  with  teeth; 
ligament  short  and  swollen,  internal  or  external ;  muscular 
impressions  very  distinct ;  united  by  a  pallial  impreesion 
more  or  less  excavated  posteriorly.' 

*  Animals  marine,  rarely  freshwater.* 

Cuvier  (last  edition  of  Biene  Animal),  at  the  foot  of  his 
definition  of  the  Cdrdiacea,  the  fourth  family  of  his  Testa- 
ceous Acephala,  has  the  following  note.  'M.  de  Blainvfile 
en  fait  la  famille  des  ConchacSes,  The  following  is  Cuvier's 
deflnition  of  his  Cardiacis.  *  Mantle  open  in  fi^ont  (par  de- 
rant),  and,  moreover,  with  two  separate  openings,  one  for 
respiration  and  the  other  for  the  excrements,  which  are  pro- 
longed into  tubes  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes  united  mto 
a  single  mass.  There  is  always  a  transverse  muscle  at  each 
extremity,  and  a  foot  which,  most  frequently,  serves  for 
creeping.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficiently  general 
rule,  that  those  which  have  long  tubes  live  plunged  in  the 
mud  or  sand.  One  may  recognize  on  the  aheU  this  condi- 
tion of  organization  by  the  more  or  less  developed  contour 
(contour  plus  ou  moins  rentrant),  which  the  impression  of 
the  attachment  of  the  borders  of  the  mantle  describes  be- 
fore uniting  with  the  impression  of  the  posterior  transverse 
muscle/ 

These  definitions  appear  contradictory,  but  in  reality  they 


are  meant  to  convey  the  same  ideas.  The  tnoutli  is  placv- 1 
anteriorly,  the  foot  is  asserted  inferioviy.  and  the  tubos 
open  posteriorly. 

Hii^  linear  and  toothlesa— •freshwater.  (Hang.) 
Genera.  Ihdiaa. 
Jinhmd  elongated,  straight,  rather  thick  Ml  tli#  bark, 
thinner  towards  its  infbrior  border;  mantle  delicate,  tcnni- 
ttated  anteriorly  by  a  thick  border,  open  fkwn  the  atiter nir 
muscle  to  two-thiMs  of  the  lower  boraer  for  the  pewag*  of 
the  foot ;  borders  of  the  mantle  united  throtMout  tin- 
whole  posterior  part,  whence  spring  two  short  and  uneqiuil 
tubes,  with  no  retractor  muscle  to  the  siphons ;  foot  <x>rT>- 
press^  and  sharp-edged.  SheU,  with  an  epidjemia.  Titi- 
creous  or  iridescent  internally,  toleraWy  thi^k,  oval  obltmr, 
elongated,  inauriculated,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  the  anir- 
rior  end  shorter  than  the  p<)stcrior,  a  little  raping  at  eitht»r 
end  ;  umbones  small  and  projecting  but  little,  sKglitly  in- 
clinra ;  hinge  very  long,  linear,  attenuated  towarib  ihv 
middle,  often  crenulated,  as  it  were,  throughout  tta  letHrth  ; 
hgament  very  long,  margin^,  external ;  museuhtf  wapn^- 
sions  very  distint;t.  Example.  Iridina  excficof  Lam^ 
Irid.  elongata.  Sow. 


{Iridin*  eaotin,  one-third  of  natond  alifl.l   (Sov.  Gca,  Ito  7.) 

Lamarck  gives  the  nvers  of  warm  cUmates  as  the  locality-. 
The  specimens  were  supposed  to  come  from  China.  M. 
(^llaud  found  them  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  Nik* ; 
and  from  his  specimens  preserved  in  spirit  M.  Desh^xo 
made  his  examination.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  figures  anotitr 
whioh  he  considers  to  be  a  new  species  (Zool.Jonm^  %ol.  u 
tab.  2),  and  describes  it  (p.  53)  und^r  the  name  of  IrtJi  n ; 
Nilotiea,  obtained  from  Sennaar  by  M.  Caillaud,  and  sent  t  j 
England  by  M.  D'Audebard.  It  very  much  resemblc^  tbi 
species  given  here  as  an  example,  but  its  hinze  maririn  i« 
not  crenulated  or  dentated.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  la»t  »  .. 
tion  of  Lamarck,  makes  it  identical  with  Iridina  ej.it  v 
Lam.  and  Deah.,  A$tad<mta  exotica,  Blainv^  and  Le  Mui 

Adanson. 

'•« 

Hinge  t«rith  teeth. 
a 

ItegnlaT ;  hing^-taeth  lateral  and  wide  apart  (marine^. 
Cardinm  (Cockle). 

itfntmo/ verv  much  rounded,  having  a  vei^'lai^ge  c>Vr 
drical  foot  witn  a  subcorneal  termination,  bent,  dbow-l...i. 
about  the  middle,  and  directed  forwards.    The  lobes  i>i  i\w 
mantle,  which  is  bordered  inferiorly  by  tentacular  pa) .'..... 
are  unUed  (losteriorly  ;  but  in  the  commissure,  in^iti;^  i  •  f 
elongated  siphons,  there  are  only  very  short  ones  ;  S'.<n- 
times  mere  perforations  in  lieu  of  them :  these  are  ciliattMl  •  -. 
their  edge  like  the  siphons  are  at  their  fi^ee  extremity .   1*1 .  •  ^^  • 
parts  are  so  short  that  they  are  without  proper  retnu  i«' 
muscles;  whence  it  happens  that  the  pallial  impre>s>icn  w. 
the  shell  is  simple.    Mouth  transverse,  infunaibuliior: 
with  small  triangular  appendages;   giUs  short,  unct;i  \ 
joined  upon  the  same  une.    Shell  very  much  roui.ii<  i 
often  subglobular,  subcordiform  or  heart-«haped,  equivk.  ^ 
with  radiated  ribs;  borders  of  the  valves  toothed,  or  plan i^! 
umbones  a  little  curved  forvrards ;  hinge  formed  by   I'l* 
teeth  in  each  valve,  two  cardinal,  oblique,  and  two  luu . .. 
and  distant ;  ligament  posterior  and  ver)*  short 

Geographical  DistrunUion. — Very  wide.    Mr.  Gm>  -♦  - 
cords  a  snecies,  C.  radialum,  brought  home  by  Cap: 
Parry  {Supplement  to  Voyage  q/'1819-*20);  and  the  sex-    f 
almost  every  warm  and  temperate  climate  abound  with  tl.'  - 

Habits. — The  .genus  is  generally  found  buried  in  *. 
near  the  shore.    It  has  been  observed  in  mud  and  uriMt 
at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  soa  to  thlrir  k 
fathoms.    Byjneani  of  its  laiige  and  long  elbowlike  U*^\  i 
can  leap  well. 
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Tlie  jpocies  ort  numerous,  and  some  grow  to  a  very  large 
sue.  M.  Desbayes  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck  gives  forty- 
eighf,  including  Hemicardium ;  a  form  which  Cuvier  pro- 
poses to  separaie  from  the  others,  comprehendmg  the  species 
with  compressed  valves  strongly  carinated  in  the  middle ; 
observing  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  animal  is 
not  modmed  in  unison  with  this  singular  conformation.  M. 
Bang  corroborates  Cuvier*s  observation,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  many  living  individuals  of  Cardium  Cardissa,  the 
type ;  but  M.  Deshayes  considers  that  the  form  can  only  be 
.amhilted  as  a  section. 

Be  BLainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  following  sec- 
tsons* 

1. 
.  Species  more  or  less  gaping  posteriorly,  and  with  the  ribs 
€f  tke  shell  as  kxge  as  the  cCannellings.    Example.   'Car- 
mum  exoHcum. 

2. 

Species  not  gaping,  and^with  the  ribs  as  large  as  the 


dMneUings. 


npla.    C  tuberaUatkm  (but  see  below). 

3. 

8|»eeie8  not  gaping,  with  the  ribs  larger  than  the  ohan- 
nettings.    Example.    C,  edule. 

i 

,  Smooth,  or  almost  smooth  species^  Example*  (7.  lau^ 
gaiwn, 

5. 
Speciee  whose  anterior  side  is  very  shorty  and  neatly  iat 
Emaple.    C  Hemicardium. 

,  Mc.G.  B.  Sqwerby  has  added  IburtMB  saw  q^es>  and 
Mt.  Brodeiip  one,  bioughl  home  by  VLu  Coining.  iZooL 
Frao^ 


1.  Uiuft  of  Cannam  teTigmtnm.  wlonl  tlxe.    S.  Cftrdivm  CHemioardhuD) 
CanlisM,  uatund  tisa ;  spotted  Taxittx. 

Fossil  Cardiad.«. 
M.  Deshayes  in  his.  tables  gives  ftllj^-three  living  species 
and  thirty-nine  fossQ  (tertiaryX  and  C.  ring^ns,  ciliare,  echi- 
natwn,  sulcatum,  edule,  tuMrcuiaiumy  and  planatum,  as 
both  liting  and  fimsil  spceiee  (tertiary).  Of  the  recent 
spedes  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  LanMttok,  where 
they  are  given  as  forty-^ght,  considers  Cardium  Indicum^ 
C.  rtngens,  C,  eckinatum  (of  which  last  he  makes  C.  iuber- 
culehtm  to  be  only  a  variety),  C  sulcatum,  and  C,  edute 
(common  cockle)  as  iAontiQal  with  IbssA  species  described 


by  Brocchi  and  others  under  different  names.  The  fbesH 
species  he  makes  amount  to  thirty.  Of  these  he  refers  C 
€fMnaH»m  to  its  living  analogue,  C  Burdigalinum  to  the 
reoeni  C,  Indicum,  C.  rkombHides  to  the  recent  C  edule,  and 
cofisidera  C.  dikwianum.  Lam.,  as  identical  with  C  hians, 
BrtMsehi.  The  fbssils  occur  in  nearly  all  the  ibssiliferous 
strata  firom  the  Supreoietaeeous  to  the  Grauwacke  group, 
and  appear  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  crag,-  London  clay 
and  nten  sand,  and  the  contem]^raneous  beds.  Cardiola^ 
Brod.,  was  (bund  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  Lower  Ludlow 
rock,  i.  €,,  the  lowest  part  of  his  first  or  uppermost  Silurian 
TUfmattoit* 

Capsa. 

iMmal  with  the  mantle  considerably  open  at  its  ante^ 
inisrierbofder  ftr  the  passage  of  a  compressed  and  verr 
large  foot :  tubes  separated  and  of  considerable  length,  with 
tmtaculaf  papjll»  at  their  orifices.  Shell  transverse,  ec^ui- 
valve,  ine(|uilateral,  not  gaping;  cardinal  teeth  diverging 
ttota  a  point  close  to  the  umbo,  no  lateral  teeth  in  one  vsdve, 
in  the  citber,  one  distinct  bifid  cardinal  tooth,  and  two  dis^ 
taut  ^^ery  obsolete  lateral  ones;  ligunent  external  on  the 
anterior  side  of  the  \anbones;  « lalige  sinus  in  the  pallisd 
impressions. 

Oeographhal  Dt^/Wftiiltbfi.— Temperate  and  warm  seas. 

HaMU, — Buried  at  a  small  depth  in  the  sand,  where  they 
are  said  to  lie  with  the  posterior  part  upwards  to  fiicilitate 
the  inftux  of  the  water  for  respiration.  The  genus  has  been 
ftmnd  in  sandy  mud  and  soft  mud,  at  depths  varying  from 
five  to  twelve  ihthoms  from  the  surikoe  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  0.  B.  Sowerbv  considers,  that  of  the  two  species 
G.  kenigato  {Donax  kevi^ata),  and  C,  Brasiliensis,  now  re- 
maining in  the  genus  which  he  says  appears  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Lamarck  in  his  Systfaie,  adopted  by  Bru^Are 
in  the  '  Bne)fT;lopMie  MModique,'  by  De  Blainville  m  the 
'  DictionnaiTe  des  Sciences  Naturelles,*  and  other  authors, 
the  second  is  flsrured  among  the  Dmaees  by  Brugui^re : 
they  are,  he  adds,  very  nearly  related  to  Donax,  out  thi 
characters  of  the  hinge,  and  the  absence  of  crenulation 
round  the  edge  of  the  vdves,  will  serve  to  distinguish  them. 
M.  Rang  observes,  that  they  approach  Donax  so  closely, 
that  the  example  of  M.  de  Blamvflle  in  uniting  the  two 
may  be  followed.  *  Mr.  Q.  B.  Sowerby  says,  that  Donax 
complanata,  Mont,  is  the  only  Englini  Capga  with  which 
he  is  adouainted ;  and  that  the  genus  differs  from  Sangui- 
nolaria  m  not  gaping,  but  resembles  it  Tcry  much  in  the 
hinge  teeth.  M.  Deshayes  remarks,  that  Bruguiire  was 
the  founder  of  the  genus  Capsa,  and  that  he  assembled 
under  it  the  shells  to  wl^ich  Lamarck  has  since  given  the 
name  of  Sansuinolaria,  and  some  others  belonging  to  the 
Tellina,  When,  he  adds,  Lamarck  dismembered  the 
genus,  he  should  not  have  retained  the  name  of  Capsa,  on 
account  of  the  confrision  consequent  on  the  application  of 
it  to  shells  which  Brugui^re  placed  among  tne  Donaces, 
M.  Deshayes  only  records  two  species,  C.  lavigata  (Lam.) 
and  C  Btasiliensis  (Lam.),  in  bis  edition  of  Lamarck,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  should  be  altogether  suppressed 
and  referred  to  Donax,  Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerby  has  added  a 
new  species,  C.  aUior,  brought  home  by  Mr.  -Cuming. 
iZool.  Proc.) 
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Donax. 

Animal  rather  compreased,  more  or  less  triangular, 
naving  the  mantle  bordered  with  tentacular  appendages ; 
labial  appendages  lar^ ;  mouth  small ;  branchis  very  un- 
equal, on  the  same  side ;  foot  compressed,  trenchant,  an- 
gular ;  tubes  separate  and  elongated,  returning  into  a  sinus 
of  the  mantle. 

Shell  more  or  less  triangular  and  compressed,  always 
louger  than  it  is  high,  regular,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral, 
posterior  side  shorter  than  the  anterior ;  umbones  but  little 
prominent,  and  nearly  vertical;  hinge  composed  of  two 
cardinal  teeth,  sometimes  upon  bolli  valves,  sometimes 
upon  one  only,  and  one  or  two  lateral  teeth  more  or  less 
distant ;  ligament  external,  short  and  swollen ;  muscular 
impressions  rounded,  united  by  a  palllal  impression,  which 
is  straight  and  very  much  excavated  posteriorly. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes,  that  '  Lamarck  is  at  issue 
with  himself^  when  be  calls  the  ligament  posterior  in  Donax; 
for  the  sake  of  consistency,  we  must  continue  to  call  the 
side  on  which  the  ligament  is  placed,  as  well  as  the  sinus 
in  the  muscular  impression  of  the  mantle,  whether  it  be 
the  shorter  or  the  longer,  the  anterior  side.  We  are  aware 
that  Cuvier  has  pointed  out  the  improprietv  of  this ;  but 
the  term  anterior  is  generally  adopted  for  tne  side  which 
bears  the  ligament,  and  posterior  for  the  opposite  side.' 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  well  observes,  that 
^e  terms  anterior  and  posterior,  as  used  by  that  sooUwist, 
are  badly  applied,  and  that  it  must  not  be  concluded,  as 
some  have  done,  that  the  Donace^  and  Tellirue  have  the 
ligament  on  the  anterior  side.  Adanson,  he  remarks,  has 
doubtless  assisted  in  confirming  the  error,  that  the  former 
have  the  ligament  placed  on  the  anterior  side ;  for,  probably 
through  inadvertenoe,  in  representing  the  animal  of  a 
Donax  which  he  names  PameU  he  makes  the  foot  protrude 
from  the  short  side  which  bears  the  ligament,  and  the 
siphon  from  the  long  side ;  but,  argues  Deshayes,  all  the 
Vonaces  examined  nave  the  siphons  coming  out  of  the 
shorter  side  of  tlie  shell.  The  presence  of  Uie  siphons  in  a 
max  number  of  the  conchiferous  moUusks,  is  indicated  on 
the  shell  by  a  more  or  less  deep  sinuosity  of  the  palllal  im- 
pression, and  this  sinuosity  directed  posteriorly  shows  the 
position  and  tlie  direction  of  the  siphons ;  and  in  Adanson's 
figure  this  sinuosity  is  seen  on  the  short  side,  showing  that 
the  siphons  there  come  out,  and  not  the  foot,  as  the  neigh- 
l>ouring  figure  would  indicate.  The  consequence,  concluaes 
M.  Deshayes,  is  that  the  Donacet  come  within  the  rule 
common  to  the  Conckifera ;  the  ligament  is  on  the  posterior 
side  where  the  siphons  are  protruded. 

Geographical  Distributicn, — Widely  extended.  De 
Blainvule  says  that  the  species  occur  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

HabiU* — ^Plunged  in  sand  and  sandy  mud,  where  the 
animal  lies  with  the  short  side  of  the  shell  uppermost,  at  a 
depUi  ranging  from  the  surfkee  of  the  sea  to  ten  fiaithoms. 

The  species  are  numerous.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables, 
enumerates  twenty-nine  living,  and  in  his  edition  of  La- 
marck thirtv  of  these.  He  considers  D.pubeseeru,  Linn., 
as  having  been  established  on  a  young  individual  of  D, 


Seortum ;  D.  grano$a,  Lam^  as  a  variety  of  D.  mm§§fu » 
D,  triquetral  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  Cfiktrm^t  tkaa 
the  Donacee;  D.  rtngeiu,hM  belonging  to  the  genus  Capem, 
Lam.,  if  Lamarck's  characters  are  rigorously  foUowed ;  />. 
cardioidee  (the  animal),  as  a  proper  subject  for  study,  as  it 
is  very  probable  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Domares  ; 
the  pallial  impression  is  not  notched  posteriorly,  and  the 
hinge  comes  nearer  to  that  of  Cardium  medium  than  tho«a 
of  the  Donaees ;  and  D.  Meroe  and  D,  eenvtOt  m»  having 
more  of  the  characters  of  Cyther€e€e  than  Danacet, 

Lamarck  divides  the  species  into  two  sections :  first, 
those  which  have  the  internal  border  of  the  vriws  entirt 
or  nearly  so ;  second,  those  that  have  the  internal  border 
distinctly  crenulated  or  dentated. 

De  Budnville  separates  them  into  fire  dtvisions,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  shape,  sculpture,  and  markings  of  the  sbeiL  Ha 
fifth  dirviaion  is  the  genus  Capea  of  Lamarck. 

Fossil  Donaces. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  in  his  Genera  of  Shells  (No.  10,  pub- 
lished some  time  smceX  says, '  Of  fossil  species  there  are 
very  few :  Bronchi  mentions'  two,  and  we  possess  a  small 
one  finom  Bordeaux,  but  we  believe  they  are  very  scarce.*  Do 
Blainville  quotes  Defrance  for  seventeen,  three  of  mhirh 
are  analo^es,  one  at  Loignan,  near  Bordeaux,  one  in  Italy, 
and  a  third  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Deshayes  in  hit 
tables  gives  fifteen  fossil  (tertiary),  and  one  only  (IX  ^Ifm- 
eata\  as  both  living  and  fonsil  (tertiaiy).  •  In  his  edition  of 
Lamarck,  the  last-mentioned  species  is  passed  without  any 
notice  of  its  occurring  in  a  fossil  state ;  but  2).  truneulu* 
is  noted  as  fossil,  and  Brocchi,  Conch.,  t  ii.,  p.  637,  No.  U 
is  quoted :  nine  fbssil  species  only  are  given.  The  fot»«u< 
are  said  to  have  occuned  principally  in  the  blue  maris  of 
the  south  of  France*,  &C.,  the  beds  at  Bordeaux  and  I>ax« 
and  in  the  oolitic  group. 

Gratelupia  (fossil  only> 

Shell  Bubtrigonal,  equivaWe,  regular,  nearly  eqfidlaterai, 
a  little  attenuated  at  its  posterior  part,  and  prasenting  at 
the  postero-infbrior  border  a  slight  sinuosity;  umbanes  very 
small,  not  proiecting,  hardly  inclined  fi^rwaids ;  hinge  with 
three  cardinal  diverging  teeth  in  each  valve,  and  from  thres 
to  six  cardini-^serial  teeth,  lamellar  with  find?  dmitalated 
edges,  converging  towardis  the  summits,  and  aitiiated  a 
little  below  them,  under  the  ligament;  a  anriB  lateral 
tooth,  anterior,  beneath  the  lunule,  in  the  left  valve,  corre- 
sponding with  a  hollow  similarly  situated  in  the  r^fat  valve ; 
ligament  external,  long,  swollen,  passing  beyoi^  <he  serial 
teeth ;  muscular  impressions  nearly  equal,  oval*  united  by 
a  pallial  impression  largely  and  very  deisply  excavmted  po^ 
teriorly. 

This  genusk  founded  by  M.  Charles  des  Moulins,  was  con 
founded  with  the  Donaees  by  M.  de  Bastbrot.  M.  Rang. 
who  agrees  with  M.  des  Moulins  on  the  propriety  of  thu 
separation,  says  that  there  is  but  one  species,  O.  dbi«K3- 
/ormis. 

LocalitUf^The  marine  beds  of  M^rignao  (tertiary).  Mr 
Lea,  in  his  interesting  '(Contributions  to  Geologyt,'  de- 
scribes and  figures  another  species,  G.  Mem^^mip  ftom 
CWbome.  Alabama  (America),  here  copied. 


CQx»tela|riA  llosUadLl 
Tellma  and  Tellinides. 

Animal  generally  very  much  compressed,  oonsaderablr 
elongated;  mantle  moderately  open  at  its  antero-infenur 

*  TiMtenB  'blttt  marii  ot  th«  «o«iUi  of  Praiic«/  ft*.,  it  bcKiuM  In  iSv 
wMBe  MBt^  M  it  if  b^  M.  M aierl  de  Smes  and  in  D*  Ia  BqdM^i  Mow) 

i  Phil»d«lphlA.  1S33.  Mr.  Lta  eontiden  tha  ttntm  of  CUiborM  m  •wtsarr. 
nod  rvfers  1b«m  to  the  Mne  pcriod^aa  the  Loorlon  cUy  of  KffgtaiA  sal  Vkm 
C«lMii«cn«lnorrMi«.-£QUQep«iodsrLy«UL    '         »«««H  ««  »• 
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species,  which  are  tolerably  numerous  in  their  undisturbed 
state  iAmphidesmOy  lAm.),  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
sands  and  mud  at  depths  varying  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea  to  forty  fathoms.  Lamarck  gives  sixteen  species ;  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby  has  added  twelve,  brought  home  by  Mr. 
Cuming.  (Zool.  Proc.) 

Example,  Amphidtsma  variegatum.    Locality,  coast  of 
BraEiL 


[Jlmphidesma  TariegAtam.] 

Fossil  AupHiDsaMATA. 

Mr.  G.  B.*  Sowerby  (Genera)  says  he  docs  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  Amphidesma  in  a  fossil  state.  Deshayes,  in 
his  tables,  notes  three  living  species  and  one  fossil  (tertiary), 
probably  the  new  species  without  a  name,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Lyell,  as  having  been  found  by  the  latter  at  Caltagirone. 
Five  species  are  recorded  by  Phillips  in  the  oolitic  group. 
In  Dr.  Fitton's  paper,  one  species  from  the  green>sand  is 
figured,  and  described  as  doubtful. 

Mesodesma  (Deshayes). 

Animal  inclining  to  oval  or  subtrigonal,  flattened ;  lobes 
of  the  mantle  united  for  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  length, 
imd  provided,  at  their  posterior  extremity,  with  two  short 
siphons  prolonged  within  by  a  very  delicate  membrane ; 
foot  very  much  flattened,  quadrangular,  hidden  in  part  by 
the  branchisB,  which  are  short,  truncated,  and  fixed  (soud6es) 
posteriorly,  the  external  pair  smallest  and  subarticulated. 
Shell  oval,  transverse  or  triangular,  thick  and  ordinarily 
closed.  Hinge  with  a  spoon-shaped  hollow,  straight  and 
mesial  for  the  ligament,  and,  on  each  side,  an  oblong  and 
simple  tootlu    (Deshayes.) 

M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  the  shells  of  this  genus  are 
easily  recognized.  The  shell  is  always  thicker  than  that  of 
the  Mactrce :  they  are  more  ; compressed,  more  completely 
closed  (mieux  ferm^es)  and  in  this  respeet  approach  the 
Crajisatell^,  The  hinge  is  particularly  remarkable ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  border  and  immediately  below  the  umbo,  is 
placed  a  spoon-shaped,  triangular,  deep  hollow,  the  border 
of  which  projects  within  the  valves  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lutmrite,  On  each  side  of  this  spoon-like  process,  in 
which  the  ligament  is  inserted,  is  seen  in  each  valve  a  large 
thick  tooth,  and  behind,  a  hollow  to  receive  the  tooth  of  the 
opposite  valve.  Muscular  impressions  unequal;  the  an- 
terior Inrc^^st,  elongated ;  the  posterior  somewhat  rounded. 
The  Pallia  I  impression  in  the  species  which  approach  the 
Mactret  has  a  moderate  posterior  sinuosity  which  diminishes 
more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  species  have  more  re- 
semblance to  the  Crassaiell^,  The  sinuosity  exists,  how- 
ever, in  all  the  species  of  the  genus. 

M.  Deshayes  concludes,  from  these  and  other  observa- 
tions, that  the  Mesodesmaia  constitute  a  distinct  genus, 
dilForing  more  from  the  Amphidesmaia  than  the  Mactrcp 
and  CnusaifUdB ;  and  ho  purposes  to  place  it  in  the  method 
between  these  genera  as  intermediate,  or  being  the  point  of 
junction,  serving  to  confirm  the  relations  established  by 
Lamarck  between  the  Mactrcp  and  CrassaMia^,  relations 
which,  ho  observes,  many  loologists  have  wished  to  destroy 
without  sufficient  reasons.  M.  Deshsyes  then  gives  a  list 
Of  ten  species  which  are  either  Mitttr<e,  Crassatellte,  Am- 
phidesmata,  or  Erycinm  of  authors.  In  his  tables  only 
seven  species,  and  those  living,  are  recorded.  The  genus 
is  there  placed  between  Mactra  and  Erycina.  No  fossils 
mentioned. . 

Cumingia  (O.  B.  Sowerby). 
*  A  genus  which  should  be  placed  near  to  Amphidesma. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the  huige  of  the 
two  valves,  one  having  a  strong  lateral  tooth  on  each  side 
of  the  ligament,  and  the  other  being  entirely  destitute  of 
lateral  teeth.  Having  only  met  with  a  small  West  Indian 
species,  wc  could  not  ventuie  to  consider  this  genus  as  esta- 


blished, until  Mr.  Cuming  showed  xa  several  tpeciet  to  hit 
rich  collection  of  South  American  and  Pacific  shellSt  une  >^t 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  characters  distinnh .' 
(Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells,  No.  40.)  Mr.  S-  »• 
erbv  characterizes  the  shell  as  inequilateral*  eouivalv. 
with  the  anterior  side  rounded  and  the  posterior  raincr  &'  u- 
minated.  A  single  small  anterior  cardmal  tooth  observabi** 
in  each  valve:  one  strong  lateral  tooth  on  each  side  of  the 
hinge  in  one  valve,  but  no  lateral  tooth  in  the  other  ▼al\e : 
lipment  internal,  and  affixed  to  a  somewhat  spoon^hap^Hi 
pit  in  each  valve.  Muscular  impreasioDs  two  in  each  vah  o. 
lateral  and  distant,  the  anterior  irregular  and  oblong,  t>ic 
posterior  rounded.  A  very  large  sinus  in  the  muscular  im- 
pression of  the  mantle. 

Geograpkieed  DistribuHtm  and  Habits.— Tm^ital  ur^* 
as  f&r  as  is  yet  known,  in  clay,  mud  and  sand,  in  the  fissurr* 
of  roeks,  at  a  depth  varying  from  th%  snrfiice  of  the  sea  to 
sixfikthoms.  No  fossil  species  known.  Example,  Cumin- 
gia muiica  (Sow.) 


[CwnUigia  Biitin.] 

Mactra. 

Animal  oval,  somewhat  thick,  with  the  bordtx»  of  i\u* 
mantle  thick  and  simple,  furnished  posteriorly  with  t's;*) 
tubes  but  little  elongated,  and  united ;  branchial  lami^iv 
small  and  nearly  equal;  foot  oval,  trenchant,  very  lor.^'. 
angular.  Shell  transverse,  inequilateral,  subtrigonal,  aam«  - 
times  a  little  gaping  at  the  sides;  umbones  protuber:int : 
hinge  with  one  cardinal  tooth,  folded  into  the  shape  of  th** 
letter  V,  the  point  being  nearest  the  umbo,  and  the  branch'  « 
diverging  from  it;  posterior  to  this  and  very  close  to  it  i^  .i 
very  thin  sharp  tootn ;  sometimes  the  branches  of  the  fold.:t;' 
tooth  are  separated  at  the  base,  forming  two  diverging  teo*  r^ ; 
ligamental  pit  immediately  behind  the  angvdar  tooth  u*  i 
projecting  within  the  shell.  Lateral  teeth,  two  on  each  ^;  i-* 
in  one  valve,  one  on  each  side  in  the  other,  diverging  f.>  m 
the  umbones,  and  very  near  the  margin,  thin,  mostly'  tM>;>- 
gated,  and  the  inner  ones  more  prominent  than  the  outt ;. 
but  in  some  species  very  short,  in  the  thicker  species  p^  - 
pcndicularly  striated.  Muscular  impressions  two^  latere', 
distant ;  pallial  impression  with  a  small  sinus.  Ligam^i't 
consisting  of  two  portions  (as  usual),  one,  by  far  the  lartz*  r. 
internal ;  the  other  external.  In  some  species  the  umNir.  * 
are  separated,  and  the  ligament  forms  a  deep  pit  extendiin: 
both  within  and  without  to  the  point  of  the  beaks  :  of  tr«.« 
M»  Spengleri  is  an  example.  (G.  B.  Sowerby,  principally. 
for  the  shell.) 

'  This  genus,'  says  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  *  contains  a  irnat 
number  of  species,  some  of  which  are  handsome  and  och»-  -« 
very  singular  shells ;  upon  examining  a  number  of  sp(H>i' «. 
we  think  it  might  be  oesirable  to  divide  it  into  sererai  ge- 
nera, because  we  find  several  distinct  forms  in  it'  (Octirr«. » 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^Wide.  Europe,  East  u:.'. 
West  Indies,  Africa,  North  America,  &c. 

/fa6t'/«.— Buried  generally  in  sandy  mud  and  sands,  at  i 
depth  varying  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  12  fathocnK 

The  species  are  numerous  ;  Deshayes,  in  his  tables.  ^£\y»  ^ 
32  living :  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck  33 ;  but,  in  his  opitu  >: , 
one  of  these,  M.donacia,  is  not  a  Mactra  but  a  Mesode^^.r^, 
and  others  are  repetitions  or  varieties. 

De  Blainville  thus  divides  the  genus : — 

1.  Species  whose  cardinal  teeth  become  nearly  ni>n  -« > 
istent  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  lt...« 
mental  hollow.    (£x.  M,  gigantea). 

2.  Species  all  of  whose  teeth  are  very  large,  lamc^I    , 
and  not  striated.  (Ex.   M.  stuliorum), 

3.  Thick  and  solid  species  without  an  epidermic;  li^ 
lateral  teeth  finely  striated ;  mantle  pierced  with  two  uj*  .. 
ings,  but  almost  without  tubes.    (Ex.  Af.  trigtmeiia^ 

4.  Very  thick  solid   species   striated   lonffitudinaJlv  ; 
cardinal  teeth  none  or  next  to  nono;  latexal  tMth  wry 
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thick,  apjtroximated,  raised:  an  external  ligament  be- 
sides the  internal  one.  (Ex.  M.  cras$a). 


IMactri  BrasQiana.3 

Fossil  Mactrjb. 

Mr.  G.B.  Sowerby  sayi,  'The  tonil  speciM  flit^Botiiiiiiie- 
roas;  they  are  only  found  in  the  tertiary  beds,  imleM,  in- 
deed,  some  very  singular  fossils  found  in  tlie  seoondmry 
Btraita,  particularly  oolite,  be  truly  referable  to  this  genus ; 
of  this,  hoivever,  vn  cannot  be  certain,  because  we  know  not 
their  hinges ;  they  will  be  found  r^rasented  in  Soweilby's 
MinecalCondiology.'  De  Bhunville  quotes  M.  Deffirance  Ibr 
1 8  Ibsnl  species,  one  identical,  one  anaioinie  in  the  Plsdsantin, ' 
and  another  analogue  '  dans  la  Caroline  au  Nosd.'  Deshayes, 
in  his  tables,  gives  1 4  ibasil  (tertiary),  and  four  as  both  IWiag 
ftad  fossil  (tertiary):  in  his  edition  of  Lamaidc,  but  throe 
species  are  givan  as  fossil  only.  Among  the  fossil  shells 
horn  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Bor-^ 
ton  and  oommunieated  by  Mr.  Greenough  to  Mr.  Lyell,  we 
find  AI.  ttultorum  with  a  (?)  Mr.  Lea  gives  three  specses, . 
M,  (knUda,  Grayi,  andpy^oupo,  from  fbe  Claibome  beds. 
Crassatella. 

SbcU  equivalve,  transverse,  inequilateral,  not  attached  nor 
gaping,  in  one  valve  two  strong,  cuneiform,  rugose,  some- 
times perpendicularly-grooved  cardinal  teeth :  in  the  other 
only  one ;  ligament  internal,  'Attached  to  a  concave  space 
placed  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  hinge  ;  the  pit  divided  by 
a  carina  into  two  portions,  and  that  part  of  the  ligament 
attached  to  the  outer  portion  visible  .externally  when  the 
valves  are  closed :  two  strong  oblong  depressions  may  then 
be  observed,  one  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  umbo,  rather 
eloi\gated,  and  not  so  distinct  as  the  other  on  the  posterior 
side.  Muscular  impressions  two,  distant,  lateral,  rather 
ol>1ong ;  lateral  teeth  none,  or  nearly  obsolete.  Shell  verv 
thick,  particularly  in  old  specimens:  the  recent  ones  with 
a  brownish  somewhat  homy  epidermis ;  aU  more  or  less 
transversely  jgrooved  near  the  umbones. 

Geogratihxcal  Distribution. — Seas  of  New  Holland. 

M.  Besnayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number  of  living 
species  at  nine.  In  his  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  makes  them 
eleven,  the  fifth  and  the  four  last  of  which,  he  says,  belong 
to  his  genus  Mesodesma,  and  he  observes  that,  bv  reducing 
the  ^nus  Crassatella  to  those  species  only  which  havp  two 
cardmal  teeth,  and,  at  their  sides,  the  ligamental  hollow  large 
and  superficial,  it  will  be  rendered  much  more  natural  than 
Lamarck  left  it.  Thus  the  number  of  known  living  species 
would  be  reduced  to  seven  or  eight,  and  the  others,  which 
have  the  ligamental  hollow,  mesial  and  deep,  and  a  cardinal 
tooth  on  each  side,  would,  he  says,  be  placed  in  his  genus 


rCnsMtalU  KlDfieola.; 


Mesodcsma ;  but  these  numbers  do  not  agree.  The  shells 
of  the  two  genera,  he  adds,  will  be  distinziiisbed,  moreover, 
by  means  of  the  p'allial  impression,  which  is  always  simple 
in  the  CrassatelUe,  and  always  sinuous  posteriorly  in  Me- 
sodesma.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (ZooL  Proc.)  has  aescribed 
two  new  species  brought  home  by  \Ir.  Cuming. 

FosNL  Crassatkll^ 

Mr.  G.  B,  Sowerby,  in  his  *  Genera,'  mentions  C  tumtda 
and  C.  compressa  ftom  the  calcaire  grossier  of  the  environs 
of  Paris,  and  C.  sulcata  as  very  common  at  Hordwell,  aud 
as  appearing  to  be  characteristic  of  the  London  clay.  M. 
Deshayes  remarks  upon  that  shell,  that  Lamarck  regarded 
the  fossils  at  Bcauvais  and  tliose  living  at  New  Holland  as 
analogues ;  but  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  those  fos- 
sils and  C»  sulcata  are  different  species.  Crassatella  tumida, 
he  observes,  approaches  C.  Kingtcola  nearer  than  any  other. 

Dc  Blainville  states  that  there  are  sieven,  at  least,  fossil 
in  France,  and  that  M.Defranoe  mentions  twenty  f^om  the 
lower  chalk,  with  some  doubt.    In  bis  tables,  M.  Deshayes 

fives  24  fossil  species  (tertiary)  :  in  his  edition  of  Lamarck 
e  records  14  only.  It  appears,  in  the  catalogues,  in  the 
supracretaceous  and  cretaceous  groups. 

Of  the  other  genera  belonging  to  the  Conchacea,  VenerujnSf 
Petricola,  Coralliopkaga,  and  Clotho,  will  be  found  under 
title  LiTHOPHAGiO/c'*,  and  the  genera  separated  from  Venus, 
01  allied  te  that  family,  under  Y  eneriojs. 

CONCHITERA.  LamarcVs  name  for  that  large  class 
of  molluscous  animals  which  are  protected  by  shells  coE- 
sisting  of  two  principal  pieces;  shells  commonly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Bivalves.  It  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  acephalous  mollusks  of  Cuviei;  including  tho 
Brachiopoda. 

Lamarck  ^vided  the  class  into  two  great  orders,  the 
Dimycuria  (Ptmyaires),  or  conchifers,  furnished  with  two 
adductor  muscl^  and  the  Monomyaria  (MonompiresX  or 
conchifers  furnished  with  one  adduictor  muscle  only.  M. 
Deshayes  would  separate  the  class  into  three  subclasses. 
1.  The  Polymyarioy  or  Brachiopoda.  2.  The  Dimyaria, 
3.  The  Monomyaria.  He  founds  this  order  of  arrangement 
on  the  principle  that  the  organization  of  the  Brachiopoda  is 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  other  oonohifers*  while  that  of 
the  Dimyaria  is  somewhat  less  complex  than  that  of  the 
Monomyaria. 

OEOiUnZATIQK. 

Digestive  System. — Mouth,  without  any  hard  parts,  si- 
tuated anteriorly:  in  the  Dimyarians  concealed  between 
the  foot  and  the  anterior  retractor  muscle :  in  the  Mono- 
myarians  uuder  a  sort  of  hood  made  by  the  mantle.  Labial 
nalps  or  lips  flattened,  sometimes  truncated,  sometimes 
laminated  mtemaUyt  more  or  less  elongated,  extending  on 
either  side.  No  salivary  gland.  (Esophagus  varying  in 
length  and  capacity ;  often  wanting  altogether  both  in  Di- 
myarians and  Monomyarians.  Stomach  sometimes,  not 
often,  lengthened  and  narrow,  sometimes  subcircular,  gene- 
rally pear-shaped;  interior  surface  with  irregular  depres- 
sions, or  bihary  crjrpts.  Intestine  arising  posteriorly,  ooif- 
voluted  within  the  hver  and  ovary,  and  so  brought  towards 
the  back  and  mesial  line  of  the  animal,  and  continued  pos- 
teriorly to  the  vent,  nearly  of  the  same  diameter  all  through. 
Bectumf  which  commences  with  the  dorsal  part  of  the  m- 
testine,  shorter  in  the  Monomyarians  than  in  the  Dimysr 
rians:  in  the  former  it  is  convoluted  behind  the  single 
central  adductor,  and  terminates  in  a  floating  vent  between 
the  ^dges  of  the  mantle ;  in  the  latter  the  vent  is  situatecl 
above  the  superior  adductor*  Liver  very  large,  supported 
by  muscular  fibres,  which  traverse  it,  pouring  the  bile  into 
the  stomach  by  the  biliary  crypts. 

Absorbent  System, — Genemly  agreed  to  be  non-existent, 
the  veins  performing  the  office  of  absorbing  vessels. 

Circulatory  and  Bespiratory  System.— Circulation,  a 
simple  circuit,  of  two  vascular  systems,  vi2.,  a  ventricle  and 
an  arterial  system, — a  venous  system  and  two  auricles,  the 
ventricle  firmly  and  closely  embracing  the  rectum,  so  that 
it  appears  to  pass  through  it.  The  arterial  system  not  com- 
phcated,  the  venous  ^stem  upon  a  considerable  scale  ef 
development.  (Poli,  Testacea  utriusque  Sicilian.)  Circu- 
lating fluid  nearly  colourless,  or  white,  scarcely  tinged  with 
bluisn,  slightly  viscid,  and  ivith  "very  little  crojssamentum. 
[Blood,  voL  v.,  p.  4.]  *  Circulation  then  is  an  oitremely 
simple  function  in  the  conchiferous  mollusks*  an  aortic 

conflimatory  of  ^  pciliirstinc  lu^to. 
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Tsntride  gives  tbe  blood  impulse  enough  to  cairy  it  through 

the  two  BTBtemsof  veBsela,  to  expel  it  from  the  heart,  and  to 
)Mring  it  oack  again  to  the  auricle.  In  other  branchiferous 
animala.  the  auricle  is  aometimes  adapted  to  give  the  blood 
a  new  impulse  when  it  is  about  to  pass  through  the  bran- 
ch in  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  auricles  do  not  receive  the 
blood  until  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  reviviiVing  influence 
of  the  organs  of  respiration.'  (Deshayes.)  liespiration. — 
By  means  of  branchicB  variously  disposed,  as  will  be  noticed 
m  the  different  families. 

Generative  Syt/^m.— Simply  an  ovary  enveloped  in  the 
visceral  mass.  Taking  the  common  oyster  for  example,  it 
rests,  a  whitish  mass  ofconsiderable  size,  upon  the  adductor, 
and  may  be  seen  through  the  mantle.  It  occupies  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mollusk,  and  creeps  down  along  the  sides 
and  lower  parts,  being  filled  at  the  time  of  reproduction 
with  a  milky  fluid,  containing  multitudes  of  small  granules 
of  a  whitish  colour.  These  are  the  eggs ;  and,  in  many  of 
the  family,  they  are  not,  at  the  time  of  their  exclusion, 
abandoned  at  once,  but  are  deposited  between  the  two  mem- 
branes of  the  branchial  lamin'ao,  where  they  undergo  a  kind 
of  incubation.  In  some  the  shell  is  developed  in  the  ovum 
before  it  quits  this  reeeptacle.  This  fostering  of  the  eggs 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  gestation  of  the  eggs  in  the 
Crustacea  and  the  pipe-fishes.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  (Htm* 
terian  Oration,  1826)  says,  'Oysters  are  viviparous,  and 
their  young  are  found  within  the  tracheal  passages,  and 
between  the  folds  of  the  coverlet  (mantle)  during  the 
months  of  Jime  and  July  in  this  climate.  In  its  first  state, 
the  oyster  exhibits  two  semiorbicular  films  of  transparent 
shell,  which  are  continually  opening  and  closing  at  regular 
intervals.  The  whole  brood  are  associated  together,  by 
being  involved  in  a  viscid  slime,  and  in  that  state  called 
the  spat,  it  being  common  among  \iviparous  animals  of 
this  kind  to  have  their  spawn  posited  m  contact  with  the 
lungs ;  the  involving  slime  serves  as  the  first  nutriment : 
and,  we  may  infer,  that  the  foetal  food  so  influenced  by  the 
gills,  is  at  the  same  time  a  respiratory  supply  to  the  im- 
perfectly formed  young.'  In  the  siphoniferous  branch  of 
the  fismilv,  the  longer  the  siphons  tne  larger,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  the  mass  of  the  ovary :  in  those  furms  which  have 
the  siphons  short,  and  the  foot  comparatively  large,  the 
ovary  is  comparatively  small  As  fi&r  as  anatomy  has 
hitherto  detected  this  part  of  the  organization,  here  we 
have  hermaphroditism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The 
whole  business  of  reproduction  is  apparently  carried  on 
within  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  without  the  aid  of  a 
second  individual,  as  it  is  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower. 
But  it  will  occur  to  most  observers  that  the  connhifera  are 

tregarious ;  the  fixed  conchifers  (oysters,  spondyli,  chames, 
cc,  for  instance)  eminently  so;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  congregation  may  not  be  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  the  fecundation  of  the  ova ;  and  that  there  may  not 
be  a  mutual  diffusion  of  some  influence  analogous  to  that 
of  the  milt  in  fishes.  M.  Prevost,  who  made  his  experi- 
ments upon  the  Unionea,  would  make  it  appear  that  though 
there  can  be  no  coitus,  still  no  propagation  takes  place  witn- 
out  an  assemblage  of  these  animals  upon  the  same  spot. 

Muscular  System,  as  it  regards  wo/ton  .—Twofold;  val- 
vular and  locomotive.  The  first  consists  in  the  adaptation 
of  muscular  fibre  to  the  movement  of  the  valves,  and  in- 
deed this  muscular  apparatus  may  in  some  cases  be  made 
ancillary  to  locomotion,  as  in  the  Pectens,  for  example. 
These  adductor  muscles  are  attached  to  opposite  points  in 
each  valve,  and  their  office  is  to  close  the  valves  by  their 
contractility,  or  suffer  them  to  expand  by  their  relaxation. 
In  the  greater  number  (Dimyaria)  there  are  two :  one  an- 
terior near  the  oval  aperture,  the  other  posterior.  The 
Monomyaria  have  apparently  one  only;  but  Poll  has 
shown  that  this  muscle  is  in  reality  an  approximation  of 
two,  and  thence  most  probably  arose  the  slight  regard 
manifested  by  Cuvicr  for  the  division  of  Lamarck.  The 
second  or  true  locomotive  organ  is  called  the  foot,  and  is 
forme<l  of  various  layers  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  ooun- 
leraction,  bestow  on  it  great  power  of  motion,  when  the 
organ  is  well  developed.  Though  in  some  species  merely 
rudimentary,  it  is  found  in  all  the  Dimyaria — not  so  in  the 
Monomyaria,  some  of  which  are  entirely  without  it.  Its 
place  ukKV  be  defined  by  stating  that  the  mouth  is  gene- 
rally hidden  between  its  base  and  the  anterior  adductor. 
Where  well  developed  it  is  of  various  shapes,  cylindnciU, 
Hattened,  &c.  In  some  it  is  a  digging  organ,  or  kind  of 
ploogbriiare  for  making  a  ftirrow  in  the  sand  or  mud 
whflteia  the  animal  meant  to  lie  hid;  in  others,  as  in  the 


eoekle,  See.*  it  beeomea  a  leaping  organ*  •mA  eoabtei  thf 
oonchifer  to  clear  a  boat's  gunwale  when  laid  en  the  botioiii 
boards.  The  foot  is  the  instrument  which  prodare»  ibt- 
Byssus.  Under  that  title  De  BlainviUe's  theory  will  t.« 
found.  Deshayes  has  since  given  a  verv  diifetent  acrtdujit 
of  the  Btrueture-*— '  If  the  byssus  and  foot  of  a  byieifcciHi<i 
mollusk  be  placed  under  a  powerfhl  lens,  tbe  last  filamet)t« 
of  the  byssus  are  first  seen  to  be  nearest  lo  the  ba«e  of  the 
foot ;  and,  if  the  inferior  edge  of  the  foot  be  iaspeoted,  a 
fissure  will  be  found  running  completely  along  it.  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  brownish  and  semieomeoua  filamant  t% 
often  to  be  perceived :  this  is  neither  more  nor  leta  than  a 
filament  of  the  byssus  prepared  to  be  detached  bv  the  ani- 
mal, in  order  to  which  the  animal  stretchea  forta  its  foot 
until  it  encounters  the  object  upon  which  the  other  fibni 
of  the  byssus  are  fixed;  to  this  it  ^iplies  the  point  of  (he 
foot,  which  then  secretes  a  small  quantity  of  glutinoua  mat- 
ter, continuous  with  the  silky  filament  lying  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ftirrow  of  which  we  have  spoken.  When  i\ie 
pasty  matter  has  acquired  suffioient  consisieney,  and  i% 
firmly  fixed  to  the  stone  or  other  body  at  the  bottom,  tb^ 
animal  retracts  its  foot,  and  in  doii^  so  detaches  tbe  now 
fibre  at  the  base  of  the  pedicle.  The  mode  in  wbidi  the 
filaments  of  the  byssus  are  formed  is  consequently  entxrriy 
different  from  that  in  which  hair  or  the  horns  of  the  bi^iitf 
animals  are  evolved,  and  it  is  easily  understood  when  ttie 
intimate  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  byssiferoua  moUuaks  u 
known,  when  we  are  aware  that  this  organ  oonaiits  in  kt» 
centre  of  a  pretty  considerable  fasciculus  of  pacmllel  ami 
longitudinal  fibres.  By  a  faculty  peculiar  to  the  class  of 
animals  that  now  engages  our  attention,  the  flbvea  situatinl 
at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  of  the  foot  beoome  homy,  and 
are  detached  in  succession  in  the  form  of  threada  as  they 
become  consolidated.* 

The  siphons  are  retracted  by  means  of  two  lateTml  fan 
shaped  musoles,  situated  posteriorly. 

Mantle  and  Cuticular  System,— Tyfo  thin  fleshy  lamins 
applied  over  the  back  of  the  animal,  extending  over  iit 
sides,  and  with  its  edges  meeting  along  the  anterior  midili« 
aspect  of  the  body,  covering,  or  closely  in  contact  with,  ilk^ 
whole  interior  surfai'e  of  the  shell,  form  the  mantle,  in  ti^ 
thickened  edge  of  which  is  the  principal  apparatus  that  w- 
cretes  tbe  shell :  there  are  also  frequently  rows  of  contnr- 
tile  tentacular  cilia  fringing  it.  The  whole  of  these  pttit« 
are  exquisitely  sensible,  and  highly  contractile.  The  mantU 
becomes  free  at  the  origin  of  the  branch i0,  and  form«>  % 
cavity  round  the  lower  part  of  the  animal,  containing  tb(» 
visceral  mass,  the  foot,  for  the  extrusion  of  which  there  b 
an  opening,  and  the  branchio*.  This  is  the  pallial  sac,  an«i 
lA  the  area  wherein  the  currents  for  respiration  and  nutn 
tion  are  formed.  The  siphons,  where  they  exist,  pmier: 
from  the  mantle,  with  which  they  are  continuous^  Tbfr 
are  sometimes  very  long,  and  sometimes  reduced  to  lot-re 
perforations;  sometimes  separate,  and  sometimes ronjinnci : 
put  in  any  case  the  superior  siphon  is  that  destined  fur  li*^ 
jections,  and  is  called  the  anal  siphon,  while  the  otlict*  'J 
tho  lower  one  is  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  branch. x. 
whence  it  is  termed  the  branchial  siphon.  The  structure 
of  these  posterior  siphons  or  tubes  is  eminently  rontm*  n'.r. 
and  their  apertures  are  fringed  with  a  number  of  papiDxr  uf 
great  sensibility,  capable  of  giving  notice  of  the  contuot  o! 
any  prejudicial  foreign  body.  The  retractor  muscle  i^  t>i 
nerally  more  or  less  developed,  according  to  tbe  greatet  cr 
less  development  of  these  parts^ 

Nervous  System, — Very  umple.   Symmetrical  in  the  //:- 
myaria,  hardly  symmetrical  in  the  Afonomyaria,    No  trut* 
brain.    In  the  Dimyaria  there  is  a  ganglion  above  the  ii-<^.* 
phaguson  each  side  of  tho  mouth  toiwds  the  labial  \iM{^ 
connected  by  a  transverse  filament  crossing  the  <raopha<..\.v 
From  these  ganglions  filaments  are  given  oflT  to  the  ai«>iii :.. 
anterior  adductor,  &c.;  and,  firom  their  posterior  ed«^*3s  tt.  • 
nervous  branches  gro  to  the  stomach,  liver  and  heart,  o\  u  •  \ 
and  branchiie.    A  oranch  of  some  volume  goes  doMn  to  • ; .« 
foot.  The  lateral  filamenta,  after  advancing  along  tlw^  m  .  r 
nal  surface  of  the  posterior  adductor,  are  ooigoined  into  >.'  r 
or  two  ganglions  larger  than  the  anterior  ones.     Tli4^«>  j .  « 
terior  ganglions  give  off  the  nerves  to  all  the  posterior  |>^rt- 
if  the  ganglions  are  much  separated,  a  nervous  fibii>t    ; 
connects  them.    In  the  Monomyaria  the  system  is  lf%s  ,••/ 
fectly  developed.  The  student  must  remember  that  thot^x:'- 
we  owe  to  Poli  the  discovery  of  the  nervous  system  uf  \i  r 
conchifers,  he  mistook  it  for  a  system  of  absorbents  and  1\  tu 
phatics,  speaking  of  it  as  a  system  of  lacteal  veeida. 

The  senses  of  these  animals  must,  reasoning  ih>m  th.t 
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xram  The  two  points  thus  laid  down  tMoe  out  the  u|iper 
ana  lower  conchoid,  two  different  brahches  of  the  tome 
curve.  The  lower  conchoid  has  two  points  of  contrary 
'"flexure,  a  cusp,  or  a  loop,  according  as  (he  given  line  is 
less  than  equal  to,  or  greater  than  the  perpendicular  Irom 
the  pivot  of  revolution  to  the  fixed  line.  Taking  the  pivot 
of  revolution  as  the  origin,  and  the  perpendicular  just  named 
as  the  axis  of  a?,  the  equation  of  the  conchoid  is, 

where  a  is  the  given  line,  and  b  the  distance  of  the  pivot 
from  the  fixed  fine.    [Duplication  op  thb  Cubb  :  Tri- 

SECTION  OF  THE  AlfOLB.I 

CONCHOXEPAS.    [Entomostomata.] 

CQNCHOLOGY,  Conchyliologie  of  the  French.  The 
science  which  teaches  the  arrangement  of  the  shells  of  the 
testaceous  moUusks  into  classes,  suh-classes,  families,  sub- 
families,  ^nera,  and  species.  Formerly  Ihe  great  bulk  of 
oonchologists,  as  they  were  by  courtesy  called,  consisted  of 
mere  collectors,  who  looked  upon  these  beautiful  and  in 
many  instances  richly-coloured  fprms,  as  mere  luxuries  for 
the  eye,  mere  toys  to  decorate  a  cabinet,  much  after  the 
iUshion  of  old  china. .  But  of  late  years  this  science  has 
assumed  its  proper  rank,  and  is  justlv  considered  as  hold- 
ing a  high  place,  whether  considered  zoologically  or  geo- 
logically. To  the  -geologist  it  has  become  a  power  of  the 
greatest  value  in  indicating  the  difference  of  strata  and 
their  comparative  ages;  while  Linnaeus,  Poli,  Cuvier, 
Lamarck,  and  a  host  of  other  philosophers,  both  dead  and 
livinr,  have  shown  its  high  zoological  importance.  We 
could  not  pass  the  title  altogether  unnoticed,  but  we  must 
dismiss  it  for  the  present  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  necessary 
in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  the  student 
should  consider  shells  as  vhat  they  really  are,  skeletons 
of  molluscous  animals,  formine  a  principal  ingredient  in 
their  organization  with  which  tney  are  intimately  blended, 
and  not  mere  insulated  bodies,  mere  stones  as  we  have 
heard  them  termed,  unconnected  with  the  soft  parts  of  the 
animals.  For  these  reasons  the  reader  will  find  the  ge- 
neral view  of  this  subject  under  the  title  Malacology. 

OONCINNOUS  INTERVALS,  in  Music,  are  the  va- 
ious  concords.    [Concords.] 

CONCLAVE  (a  Latin  word,  which  signifies  a  private 
room),  is  the  name  given  to  the  assembly  of  cardinals 
when  they  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  pope.  [Car- 
dinal] The  day  following  the  last  of  the  funeral  of  the 
late  pope,  the  cardinals,  after  hearing  a  solemn  mass  de 
Spirit  u  Sane  to,  proceed  to  one  of  the  pontifical  palaces, 
generally  the  Vatican,  where  rooms  have  been  prepared  for 
each  of  them,  and  where  they  remain  shut  up  till  the  election 
has  taken  place.  The  keys  of  the  palace  are  left  in  the 
care  of  a  prelate,  chosen  previously  by  the  cardinals,  and 
who  is  styled  governor  of  the  conclave.  Each  cardinal  has 
with  him  a  secretary,  called  oonclavista,  and  two  domestics. 
They  meet  once  a  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace,  where 
a  scrutiny  is  made  of  their  votes,  which  are  written  and 
placed  in  an  urn :  this  is  repeated  every,  day  till  two-thirds 
at  least  Of  the  votes  are  in  favour  of  one  candidate  for  the 

E>ntifical  ohair,  who  is  then  considered  as  duly  elected, 
ach  cardinal  in  giving  his  written  vote  accompanies  it  by 
his  name,  written  in  a  separate  sealed  paper,  which  is  not 
opened  till  the  pope  is  elected,  when  tne  names  of  the 
voters  are  made  known.  When  the  election  is  strongly 
contested,  and  the  cardinals  grow  weary  of  being  shut  up 
in  conclave,  negotiations  in  writing  are  carried  on  between 
Ihe  leaders,  and  a  compromise  is  entered  into  by  which  two 
or  more  parties,  nat  being  able  singly  to  carry  the  election 
•f  the  irrespective  candidates,  join  in  favour  of  a  third  person, 
who  is  acceptable  to  them  ail,  or  at  least  not  obnoxious  to 
any  of  them.  This  often  gives  an  unexpected  turn  to  the 
election.  During  the  conclave  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain,  have  a  right  to  put  their  veto  each  upon 
one  particular  cardinal,  whose  election  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  their  respective  courts.  Tlie  new  pope  being 
elected,  and  his  as.<ent  being  given,  he  proceeds  to  dress  him- 
self in  his  jwntifical  robes  ;  after  which  he  gives  his  blessing 
to  the  cardhials,  who  give  him  the  osculura  pacis  (kiss  of 
peace).  After  this  tho  name  of  the  new  pontiff  is  proclaimed 
to  the  people  from  the  great  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  the 
castle  Sant*  An^rdo  fires  a  salute,  and  all  the  bells  of  the 
city  of  Rome  rin^  a  merry  peal  for  one  hour.  (Calindri, 
Saggio  Geografico  StatUiico  deUo  Stato  Pontificio,  1832.) 

Keffulations  for  the  conclave,  and  the  mode  of  election, 
have  been  issued  by  several  popes,  beginning  firom  Nicholas 


IL,  in  the  council  Of  Latenm,  a.i>.  I059»  down  to  Gregory 
XV.,  by  his  bull  of  1621,  and  Urban  VIIL  in  1626.  U 
times  of  war  or  civil  disturbance  the  oonclave  has  been  h*  .1 
in  other  places  besides  Rome;  that  in  which  Pius  VIL  ^as 
elected  was  held  at  Venice.  Accounts  of  particular  rni- 
Clares  have  been  given  by  numerous  writers  who  ha^c 
treated  of  the  history  of  the  popes.  (Meuschen,  drt'^mo- 
niale  Electionis  et  Coronationts  Pontificum  Romanorvm, 
Frankfort,  1732.) 

CONCORD,  in  Music,  two  combined  sounds  which  an? 
universsdly  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is  commonly  held,  thut 
the  more  frequently  the  vibrations  of  two  strings  cotnrjrtp. 
and — ^which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — the  lower  thr 
terms  in  which  the  proportions  of  vibrations  are  e\ 
pressed,  the  more  pleasing  the  concord:  but  the  4(h,  an 
mterval  much  less  agreeable  than  either  the  3rd  or  6t]i«  i<  a 
fbrmidable  exception  to  those  rules,  proving  their  fallibili'j 
by  the  test  of  experience.  Rousseau  is  of  opinion— and  we 
agree  with  him — that  the  pleasure  afforded  by  concord^  i% 
attributable  to  their  source,  namely,  the  perfect  clionl 
[Chord],  which  is  itself  the  product,  or  combmation,  of  h-  ■ 
ture.  This,  and  its  inversions,  furnish  us  with  all  tl  > 
concords. 

Concords  are  the  8th  (or  octave),  5th,  Srd,  and  M>i. 
Their  ratios  are,  2 : 1,  3:2,  5:4,  5:3.  The  two  first  aiv 
called  perfect,  because,  as  concords,  not  liable  to  any  alti** .. 
tion  by  sharps  or  fiats.  The  two  last  are  called  imferjr,  t, 
because  alterable. 

The  4th  lias  always  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  writers  "n 
harmony,  for  the  reason  above  alluded  to ;  but  as  a  compon<>i  t 
part  of  an  inversion  of  the  perfect  chord,  it  has  some  cl:i-::i 
to  be  admitted  among  the  concords.  A  great  and  rvco*: 
nised  authority,  of  the  modem  French  school  says,  that  ii 
is  treated  as  a  discord  in  relation  to  the  bass,  as  a  cuncor  1 
in  relation  to  the  middle  and  upper  parta.  M.  Catel.  hnv.- 
ever,  has  not  in  this  instance  provea  as  correct  as  1151-^1. 
except  in  the  chords  of  \  and  },  the  4th,  as  an  inner  part,  t% 
and  can  only  be,  treated  as  a  discord. 

CONCORDANCE,  *  a  book  which  shows  in  how  m  r. , 
texts  of  Scripture  any  word  occurs.'    (Dr.  Johnson  >.    M  .  i ... 
particularly,  it  is  a  dictionary  or  index  of  all  the  iropoa;ji.» 
words  in  the  Bible,  alphabetically  arranged  for  the  purp^-- 
of  finding  passages  and  of  comparing  the  various  ^ipnif;-  •- 
tions  of  words.    To  critical  interpreters  this  clafs  of  W  K. 
is  justly  considered  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  furnishing;  u  j 
instrument  by  which  the  determination  of  the  meatm  .:    r 
obscure  expressions  may  be  greatly  fiicilitated  by  refru  :  ' - 
to  all  the  parallel  passages.     'A  good  concordance/  ^..v 
Dr.  Geddes  (Prospectus,  p.  71),  •  is  undoubtedly  tbi-  »••   : 
means  of  understanding  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,'     Wl.i  • 
the  Bible  remained  in  manuscript,  and  \vaa  not  dividiti  t:.-  . 
chapters  and  verses,  indices  of  the  words  and  phrases  ri>i  '  1 
neither  be  formed  nor  used;  but  as  soon  as  thcfe  dixiM-  !  ^ 
began  to  be  made,  the  great  importance  of  concordance-,    - 
alphabetical  indices,  was  at  once  perceived,  and  5c\er  ; 
learned  men  employed  much  time  and  labour  in  con^tri    •- 
ing  them.    The  compiler  of  the  first  concordance  m  a:  : 
language  was  Hueo  de  St.  C^aro,  or  Cardinal  Hn»%,  v ' 
died  in   1262.    The  earliest  concordance  of  the  Hcbn  .; 
text  is  by  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  printed  at  Vemco    .. 
1523.    Its  Hebrew  title  is,  *  The  Light  of  the  Wav.*     1 
contains  all  the  Hebrew  ipots,  branched  into  their  vor..  • 
significations,  and- is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  ten  ycni>  vY 
incessant  labour.     A  more  correct  edition  was  puMi>bcM]  -  • 
Basil  in  1581,  and  a  Latin  translation  by  Reucbhn  in  \  :• 
but  both  the  Latin  and  the  Hebrew  editions  are  exUem.  ' 
inaccurate.    The  errors  are,  for  the  most  part,  cor  rev.  ' 
in  the  work  J)y  Calasius,  which  combines  the  labours  .  * 
Nathan  and  Reuchlin.    It  is  entitled  *  Concoi^antite  S.i  •• 
Bibliorum  Hebr.  et  Lat.,'  4  tom.  fi)l.  1621.    The  addm.  •  , 
by  Calasius  consist  of  very  learned  and  laborious  ctvtn  ' 
gical  remarks.    The  reprint  of  this  ponderous  work  in  I..  •  ■ 
don  in  1 747-9  contains  among  its  subscribers  all  tht*  en  .%*  x*    ' 
heads  of  Europe,  including  the  Pope.    The  work  b>    t*  . 
elder  Buxtorf,  •  CJoncordantiw  Bibliorum  Ebraicie  n».\. 
artiflciosa  methodo  dispositse,*  &c.,  fol.  1632,  is  roi.ve  r  r  •    . 
than  Nathan's;  but  the  references  are  made  by  Utt.. 
letters,  and  to  the  Rabbinical  divt^ions  of  the  Old  T  ^ 
ment.    An  abridgment  of  it,  by  Riivius,  is  entitlctl«  •  I  .     . 
Zionis,  sive  Concordantise  Hebr.  et  Chald./8\o.  K»7  7.     \ ' 
John  Taylor,  under  the  patronage  of  tho   Engtislj 
Irish  bishops,  pubhshed,  in  2  vols.  fol.  1754.  'A  lici    .. 
Concordance,  after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf,  adapted  to  :  v 
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tton  simply  of  the  aggregate  of  two  or  fl^'e  unita.  Concrete 
terms,  in  the  scholastic  phraseology,  are  called  panmyma. 
The  following  remark  is  from  Locke's  Essay  (b.  3,  c.  8, 
see.  i.) — '  This  distinctioa  of  names  shows  us  the  difference 
of  our  ideas ;  for  if  we  obsen^e  them,  we  shall  find  that  our 
simple  ideas  have  all  abstract  aa  well  as  concrete  names, 
the  one  a  substantive,  the  other  an  adjective,  as  whiteness, 
white,  sweetpess,  sweet.' 

CONCUBINAGE  is  the  cohabitation  of  a  man  with  a 
woman,  to  whom  he  is  not  united  by  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  concubinage  was  in  use  before  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  yet  without  being  formally  permitted 
by  law.  Augustus,  with  the  view  of  preventing  celibacy 
and  encouraging  marriage,  a.d.  10,  caused  the  famous  law 
called  Lex  Julia  and  Papia  PoppsBa  to  be  passed*  which  may 
be  considered  as  much  an  oroinance  of  moral  police  aa  a 
measure  in  favour  of  population.  This  law  contained  seveial 
conditions  advantageous  for  those  who  had  the  greatest 
number  of  children.  By  the  same  law,  concubinage  was 
legally  allowed  to  unmairied  men,  with  the  restriction  that 
not  more  than  one  concubine  could  be  taken,  and  she  must 
be  a  woman  with  whom  marriage  waa  not  permitted,  aa 
women  of  mean  descent,  freedwomen,  &c.  Tne  concubine 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  a  wife,  and  the  children 
begotten  in  concubinage  were  not  considered  as  legitimate, 
but  were  called  natural  (naturoles),  a  distiuction  which  waa 
of  importance  as  to  tlie  right  of  succession. 

Concubinage  being  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  the  Emperor  Constantino  the  Great  enacted 
laws  against  the  institution,  and  it  is  now  in  all  countries 
considered  unlaw^l.  Yet  in  Germany,  among  the  reign- 
ing families,  a  left-handed  marriage  (Trauung  an  die  linke 
hand  or  morganatische  ehe)  still  sometimes  occurs.  This 
kind  of  marriage  resembles  the  Roman  concubinage,  as 
well  in  its  conditions  as  its  consequences. 

CONCUSSION  of  the  BRAIN,  SPINE,  &c.  [Hiad, 
Injuries  of  the.] 

CONDAMINE.    [La  Condamine.] 

CONDE',  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
at  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Haine  with  the  Scheldt 
or  Escaut,  124  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.N.E.  of  Paris,  or  132 
miles  by  the  road  through  Senlis,  Peronne,  Cambray,  and 
Valenciennes:  in  50''  28'  N.  lat.,  and  2P  3d'  E.  tons. 

Cond£,  after  passing  through  other  hands,  came,  about  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  into  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  house  of  Boiurbon,  which  took  from  it 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Conde.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
by  Charles  V. :  it  was  besieged  and  taken  tlnee  times  by 
the  French,  the  last  time,  in  1676,  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom 
it  was  ceded  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a.o.  1676.  In  1 793 
it  was  taken  bv  the  Austrians,  and  a  few  weeks  after  re- 
taken by  the  French.  It  is  now  a  place  of  war  of  the  first 
class,  and  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  northern  frontier. 
During  the  French  revolution  it  bore  the  name  of  Nord 
Libre.  The  streets  are  irregular :  there  are  only  two  or 
three  places  or  open  spaces,  uid  those  small. 

The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  3496  for  the  town, 
or  6350  for  the  whole  commune.  There  are  some  ooal-pits 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  on  the 
Escaut  enables  the  townsmen  to  carry  on  considerable  trade. 

CONDE'-SUR-NOIREAU,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Calvados  in  France,  on  the  Uttle  river  Noireau,  a  feeder 
of  the  Ome.  and  on  a  cross  road  leading  firom  Mayenne  by 
Domfiront  to  Caen.  It  is  1 28  miles  west  of  Paris  in  a  straight 
line ;  in  48°  51'  N.  lat.,  and  O"*  34'  W.  long. 

Of  the  town  itself,  situated  in  a  valley,  the  soil  of  which 
is  far  from  productive,  our  authorities  give  no  description:  it 
had,  according  to  Expilly,  two  parish  churcnes  and  an  hos- 
pital in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  population  in 
1832  was  4904  for  the  town,  or  5562  for  the  whole  commune. 
They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linaey-woolsey, 
drugget,  and  cotton  goods.    Nails  also  of  various  sixes  and 

2ualities  are  made,  especially  for  the  ship-builders  of  8t 
lalo  and  Granville. 

CONDE',  LOUIS  n.  DE  BOURBON,  PRINCE  DE, 
born  at  Paris  in  1621,  waa  the  son  of  Henri  II.  de  Bourbon, 
and  gmndson  of  Henri  1.  of  the  same  name,  who,  with  his 
cousin  Henri  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henri  IV.),  figured 
in  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of  France,  under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  IX.  and  Henri  III.  [Henri  IV.]  The  house  of 
Condd  was  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  town 
«f  Cond^f  in  Hainaut,  from  which  it  took  its  title,  came  to 


the  house  of  Bourbon  in  1487  by  the  marriage  nf  Fnmeis 
of  Bourbon,  Count  of  Vend6me,  withManr  ofLuxctnliourg. 
heiress  of  St.  Paul,  Sot^sons,  Enguien  and  Conde.  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  the  son  of  Francis,  had  many  children ;  the 
eldest,  Antoine,  became  king  of  Navarre  by  marrying 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  by  whom  he  had  Henri  IV.:  LouU  do 
Bourbon,  another  son  of  Charles,  and  the  first  who  a^aumtMl 
tlie  tiae  of  prince  of  Cond6,  was  killed  at  the  battle  ul 
Jamac,  1569.  [Coliony].  He  had  married  EUooore  de 
Rove,  Dame  de  Conty  or  Conti,  by  whom  be  had  Henri  i. 
of  Bourbon,  prince  of  Cond6  above  mentioned*  and  Ftao- 
9ois,  who  took  the  title  of  prince  of  ContL 

Louis  II.,  prince  of  Conu6,  the  subject  of  the  preaent  ar* 
tide,  has  beoi  styled  the  Great  on  account  of  his  nilttary 
abilities  and  great  success.  At  the  age  of  22  he  woo  the 
battle  of  Rocroi  in  Flanders,  1643,  against  a  superior  S\^ 
niah  force.  He  afterwards  fought  against  the  troopa  of  ihc 
emperor,  and  gained  the  battles  of  Fribourff  and  Nordlingfii. 
In  1647  he  waa  sent  into  Catalonia.  In  ue  following  year 
he  returned  into  Flanders  and  defeated  the  imperial  aVui^ 
commanded  by  the  Archduke  Leopold,  brother  to  the  Kin 
peror  Ferdinand  III.,  at  Lens  in  the  Artois.  Meantime  tho 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde  broke  out  at  Paris ;  Condi  was  coorte'l 
by  both  parties,  and  he  served  both  in  succession.  He  « j» 
the  means  of  bringing  back  young  Louis  XIV.,  the  quecii 
mother,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  into  Paris  in  August,  1G44. 
Conde,  however,  put  a  high  value  on  his  services :  be  v;ss 
haughty  and  warm-tempered,  and  the  cardinal  waa  jealoi^s 
and  suspicious.  The  result  was,  that  after  aereral  \\W 
court  intrigues,  and  plots  and  counterplota,  Condft  waa  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  and  kept  tn 
firison  for  about  one  year,  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris  at 
ast  obtained  his  deliverance.  Being  appointed  governor  ul 
Guienne,  he  treated  with  Spain,  ana  soon  after  raided  tli«* 
standard  of  revolt,  ostensibly  against  the  cardinal,  who  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  whole  political  power  of  the  atate  in 
spite  of  the  general  dissatisfaction.  Cond^  marched  upon 
Paris ;  engaged  Turenne  in  the  fiiubourg  St  Antoine,  and 
entered  Paris,  where  he  had  the  parliament  in  his  frvuur. 
The  cardinal  having  at  laht  consented  to  quit  the  court, 
the  king  published  an  amnesty,  and  re-entered  Paha,  I65*i  ; 
but  the  prince  of  Cond6  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he  senrcd 
for  several  years  in  the  Spanish  armies.  He  fought,  in 
1654,  at  Arras  against  Turenne,  who  obliged  him  to  retire. 
but  the  retreat  was  effected  with  great  skill.  In  ]65t> 
Cond^  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  defeated  the  Manhal  de 
la  Ferte,  and  obliged  Turenne  to  retire  from  before  Valen- 
ciennes. In  1658  Conde  was  defeated  by  Turenne  near 
Dunkerque,  which  town  waa  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 

given  up  to  the  Enghsh,  according  to  an  agreement  wiih 
romwell.  By  the  peace  of  the  Bidaaoa,  1659,  Condf  «»« 
reinstated  in  all  his  honours  with  a  fiill  amnesty.  In  IC^^ 
he  served  under  Louis  XIV.  in  the  conquest  of  Franche 
Comt£.  In  1672  Louis,  having  declared  war  against  Hol- 
land, Cond^  commanded  one  of  the  corps  d'arm^  whu  h 
invaded  that  countiy  ;  he  took  Wesel,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine.  In  1674  he  gained  the  bloody 
battle  of  Senef,  in  Flanders,  agninst  the  prince  of  Oramr* 
(William  III.  of  England),  and  relieved  Oudenaarde.  In 
1675,  after  Turenne  was  killed  near  Satibaeh,  Cond^  t«x-i 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  obliged  Marabal  Montr- 
ouccoli,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops,  to  retire.  Thi«> 
was  Condi's  last  campaign.  Bemg  tormented  by  the  eout. 
he  left  the  service  and  retired  to  his  estate  of  ClnntUlr. 
where  he  spent  his  latter  years  in  the  society  of  men  of  let- 
ters. Racme,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  and  Bourdaloue  were 
often  his  guests.  He  died  at  Fontainebleau  in  1586.  Hi> 
personal  character  has  been  variously  represented.  B(«»t)et 
18  too  paneeyrical.  The  memoirs  of  Count  Jean  de  CoUrn> . 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  which  were  published  tn 
1 799,  are  too  unfovourable,  and  probably  exaggerated.  {CE»- 
vret  de  Lemcntey,  tome  5.)  Like  moat  of  the  men  high  in 
ofiice  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  their  master  included.  Condr 
seems  to  have  had  but  imperfect  notions  of  moral  principlr. 
Desormeaux  has  written  the  '  Life  of  Coud£,'  4  vols.  Vim  . 
The  narrative  of  hia  campaigns  is  interesting  in  a  mihtarr 
point  of  view. 

ThelineofCondS  became  extinct  in  1830  by  the  deailj 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  son  of  the  last  prince  of  C-ond*. 
who,  in  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  commanded  a  ccrp*  ( 
French  emigrants  on  the  Rhine.  The  duke  of  Boutttti 
never  assumed  the  title  of  prince  of  Condj.    His  onlv  5t»n, 
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the  young  duke  d*Enguien,  was  put  to  death  by  Bonapurte 
in  1804.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon  himself  died  at  ChantiUy 
coon  after  the  revolution  of  July»  1830,  in  a  mysterious 
Manner,  which  \rai  much  commented  upon  in  the  news- 
papers of  tlie  time. 

CONDENSATION.    [Expawsion.] 

OONDILLAC  (KTIENNE  BONNOT  DE),  was  bom 
at  Qtenoble  in  the  year  1715,  and  was  distinguished  at 
tm  early  age  for  his  taste  for  metaphysical  inquiries.  The 
ilPQvks  of  I^eke  chiefly  attracted  his  attention,  and  were  the 
oanse  of  his  publishing,  in  the  year  1 746,  his  *  Essai  sur 
Torigine  des  connoissiances  humaines,'  a  work  intended  to 
pffomtilnte  principles  founded  on  those  of  the  English 
philosopW.  The  tendency  which  Locke's  works  had  natu- 
rally produced  of  tracing  all  knowledge  back  to  sensations, 
indnoed  him  to  publish,  m  1 749,  his  second  work,  the  *Trait6 
lies  Systdmes,'  which  was  designed  to  oppose  the  theories 
of  Leibnitz,  Spinoso,  and  others,  as  based  upon  abstract  prin- 
oiplesy  rather  than  what  he  conceived  the  more  solid  ibund> 
mfcion  of  experience.  His  third  work, '  Traits  des  Sensa- 
tions,' is  his  master-piece.  The  author  supposes  a  statue, 
which  he  has  the  power  of  endowing  with  one  sense  at  a 
time.  He  first  gives  it  smell  alone,  and  then  traces  what 
may  be  the  pleasures,  pains,  abstract  ideas,  desires,  &c.  of 
a  being  so  limited  with  regard  to  its  fhcuUies ;  the  other 
•enses  are  then  added,  and  the  statue  gradually  becomes  a 
eomplete  human  being.  His  works  seem  to  have  made 
but  little  impression  on  the  mass  in  his  time,  but  he  was 
much  sought  after  by  those  of  high  attainments.  Diderot, 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Dndos  were  among  the  number  of  his 
moat  intimate  friends,  and  his  celebrity  spread  so  far,  that 
1m  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Prmce  of  Parma.  In 
this  capacity  be  published  his  *  Cours  d'^tudes,'  divided 
into  *  L'Art  d^ecrire.  Tart  de  raisonner,  I'art  de  penser, 
aad  Histoire  gen^rale  des  hommes  et  des  empires,'  a  series 
of  works  calculated  to  promote  his  own  philosophical  views. 
Having  completed  the  education  of  his  pupil,  he  retired  to 
l^osophical  meditations.  In  the  year  1768  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  academy  in  the  room  of  Abb6 
i'Oli^-et,  tlwugh,  strange  to  relate,  he  never  afterwards  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  this  learned  body.  His  labours 
only  terminated  witn  his  life,  as  he  published  his '  Logiaue' 
but  a  lew  months  previous  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1780.  His  *  Langue  des  Oakuls^*  a  posthumous 
vork,  did  not  appear  till  the  year  1798. 

As  a  philosopher.  Gondilliac  rather  deserves  the  tenn 
imgefiious  than  profound.  He  has  the  art  of  developing 
bis  own  views  in  the  most  entertaining  qianner  possible  ; 
and  in  working  Out  his  theories  he  almost  becomes  prohx. 
Not  satisfied  with  giving  his  statue  smell  alone,  examining 
its  situation  in  that  state,  and  then  adding  the  other  senseSk 
he  considers  it  endowed  with  each  of  the  other  senses  alone, 
.and  thus  extends  his  *  Traits  des  Sensationa,*  whteh  is  at 
beat  but  a  jdeasing  example,  to  a  thick  volume. 

Professor  Stewart  has  justly  censured  the  French  for 
taking  fbr  granted  that  Ckmdillac  was  a  correct  interpreter 
of  Locke,  and  at  the  same  time  is  somewhat  severe  on  their 
Xodte  mania.  He  observes  that  this  nation  rarely  lakes 
up  a  system  till  every  other  nation-  has  done  with,  it ;  that 
h  began  to  take  Descartes  in  the  place  of  Aristotle,  when 
Kewton  had  overthrown  Descartes  everywheia  else;  and 
looked  upon  Locke  (as  interpreted  to  them)  as  infUlible, 
vhen  England  had  already  modified  hia  dootrinea.  It  is 
olear  enough  that  Condillao  was  not  a  fiuthfvd  interpreter 
of  Locke.  He  had,  perhaps  wilfully,  overtooked  a  very 
short  chapter  in  the  'Essay  on  the  Human  Uadcntanding' 
-^*  Of  simple  Ideas  of  Reflection.*  Locke  traced  all  our 
knowledge  to  sensation  and  r^lecHon;  Condillao  stopped 
at  sensation  alone,  and  thus  produced  a  system  whieh  can- 
not be  surpassed  in  sensualism.  When  his  statue  has 
smell  alone,  he  tells  us,  that  if  a  rose  be  presented  to  it,  it 
is  certainly,  with  respect  to  us,  a  statue  smelling  a  rose; 
but  is,  with  respect  to  itself,  nothing  but  the  smdl  of  the 
dower ;  the  very  perceiving  subject  is  to  itsdf  nothing  but 
an  o^ur.  And  tnis  was  supposed  to  be  a  fiuthful  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  Locke — of  Locke,  who  allows  the 
mind  ideas  of  reflection,  '  when  it  turns  its  view  inward 
upon  itaeU;  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those  ideas 
it  has;*  and  therefore  can  never  have  conceived  that  a  per- 
oeiving  being  cannot  divide  itself  in  thought  fVom  the 
thing  perceived.  Some  have  thought  that  Condillao  im- 
bibed this  notion,  of  a  sensation  being  to  the  mind  only  a 
modification  of  itself  from  Berkeley :  but  though  Berkeley 


denied  an  inanimate  lubstratum  to  our  sensations,  he  cer- 
tainly never  went  so  far  as  to  make  the  mind  take  itself 
for  a  self>peroeiving  sensation. 

Condillac's  opinion  of  the  importance  of  words  is  much 
more  akin  to  Berkeley's  views ;  without  them  he  contends 
we  should  have  had  no  abstract  ideas  (in  the  Locke  lan- 
guage) ;  that  we  can  only  think  of  a  particular  image,  and 
our  thinking  of  any  general  idea,  as  man^  is  an  absurdity  ; 
that  having  observed  something  in  common  to  several  inoi- 
viduals,  OS  Petery  John,  &c,  we  agree  to  call  them  all  by 
the  term  man,  and  that  the  general  idea  is  nothing  but  an 
idea  of  such  term,  or  an  acknowledgment  that  the  term 
may  fit  each  of  the  individuals  equaUy  well.  Something 
very  like  this  may  be  found  in  Berkelev's  Introduction  to 
his  *  Treatise  concerning  the  principles  ofHuman  Knowledge.' 

The  knowledge  of  our  own  and  of  other  bodies,  according 
to  Condillao,  commences  with  the  sensation  of  touch.  He 
gives  his  statue  that  sensation,  and  making  it  strike  itself 
with  its  hand,  states  that  while  this  hand  as  it  were,  says, 
on  the  consciousness  of  a  sensation,  *  C^est  nun '  (It  is  I),  the 
part  touched  echoes  the  declaration :  thus  the  statue  con- 
cludes that  both  parts  belong  to  its  individual  self,  in  other 
words,  that  it  has  a  corporeal  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  statute  touch  an  extraneous  body,  though  the  hand  says 
'  C^est  mot,*  it  perceives  there  is  no  echoing  sensation,  and  . 
therefore  concludes  there  is  another  body  besides  its  own. 

(}ondiUac  is  much  lauded  by  M.  La  Harpe  for  his  inge- 
irious  views  of  the  progress  of  language.  He  begins  with 
the  language  of  action,  and  in  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas 
among  some  American  tribes,  who  have  scarcely  any  lan- 
guage but  that  of  cries  and  gestures,  he  finds  a  support  for 
his  n3rpotheai8  that  these  ideas  depend  on  words.  Tne  lan- 
guage of  action,  he  says,  preceded  that  of  words,  and  this 
latter  language  still  preserved  much  of  the  character  of  its 
predecessor.  Thus  the  elevation  and  depression  c^  the  voice 
succeeded  the  various  movements  of  the  body.  Variation 
of  accent  was  so  mUch  the  more  necessary  as  the  rude 
people,  who  were  beginning  to  lay  aside  their  language  of 
{(osture,  found  it  easier  to  express  their  meaning  b}'  chang- 
ing emphasis  than  inventing  words.  This  emphatic  style 
of  speaking  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  prosody,  which  insensibly 
leads  to  music,  and  the  accompanying  of  these  sounds  by 
gestures  leads  to  dancing,  all  of  which  the  Greeks  called 
by  the  common  name  fiowruHi,  musio.  He  then  proceeds 
to  trace  the  drama,  rhetoric,  and  even  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Greek  language  by  regular  steps,  the  language  of  action 
having  formed  the  basis  of  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  is  a  system  ot 
ultra^sensualism ;  by  omitting  reflection  (in  Locke's  sense 
of  the  term*),  he  makes  the  mind  perceive  nothing  but 
sensations,  itself  being  to  itself  nothing  but  a  combination 
of  sensations,  and  thus  turn  whidi  way  we  will,  there  is  no 
eooipe  ftcm  the  world  of  sense. 

The  ftiUest  account  of  Condillac's  philosophy  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  peruse  his  voluminous  works,  will  be 
found  in  La  Harpe's  '  Oiurs  de  la  Litt^ture  :*  a  short  ac>- 
count  of  the  influence  of  Loeke  on  France  through  his 
medium  is  given  in  Professor  Stewvt's  *  Philosophical  Es^ 
says  ;*  but  those  who  wish  to  hear  Condillac  himself  with- 
out much  trouble,  will  find  his  system  most  fully  and 
pleasantly  developed  in  the  '  Trait6  des  Sensations.' 

CONDIMENTS.    [Abomatics.] 

CONDITION.  Two  possible  events,  A  and  B,  may  be 
so  reteted,  that  (1)  when  A  becomes  event  or  eflbct,  B  also 
shall  become  event  or  effect :  (2)  or  so  that  B  being  already 
event  or  effect,  when  A  becomes  event  or  effect,  B  may 
either  oease  to  be  event  or  effect,  or  may  be  diminished  as 
to  event  or  efleet,  or  enlarged  as  to  event  or  effect  This 
kind  of  relationship  may  be  expressed  by  the  term,  con- 
dition, and  the  words  by  which  this  condition  is  made,  may 
be  any  that  are  free  from  ambiguity.  In  case  (1)  where 
A  must  happen  before  B  can,  this  maybe  call^  a  condition 
precedent.  In  ease  (2)  where  B,  already  being  event  or 
effect,  is  extinguished  or  modified  by  the  subsecment  event 
A,  this  may  be  called  a  condition  subsequent  The  events 
may  be  more  than  two,  and  the  condition  which  expresses 
their  relation  may  be  more  or  less  complicated,  but  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  relation  will  still  subsist.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  legal  questions  is  simply  this : — 
Conditions  precedent  are  conditions  annexed  to  any  gift  of 
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an  estate  or  interest  vhicb  at  law  must  be  strictly  per* 
formed,  before  eucb  estate  or  interest  can  vest  in  tbe  person 
designated  by  the  gift.  Conditions  subsequent  are  when 
the  estate  or  interest  is  already  vested,  but  its  continuance 
in  the  person  in  whom  it  is  vested,  depends  on  the  breach 
or  performance  of  the  conditions. 

Cases  may  arise,  and  in  construction  of  agreements  and 
particularly  of  wills  often  do  arise,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  whether  the  condition  is  precedent  or  subsequent ;  but 
in  general,  the  difficulty  arises  rather  from  oertain  technical 
rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  construction  of  instruments^ 
than  from  the  bare  terms  in  which  conditions  aie  ex- 


Littleton's  description  of  an  estate  unon  condition  is  this: 
(325)  *  Estates  which  men  have  in  lanos  or  tenements  upon 
condition,  are  of  two  sorts,  vix.,  either  they  have  estate 
upon  condition  in  deed,  or  upon  condition  in  law,  &c. 
Upon  condition  in  deed  is,  as  if  a  man  by  deed  indented, 
enfeoffes  another  in  fee  simple,  reserving  to  him  and  his 
heires  yearely  a  certaine  rent  payable  at  one  feast,  or  divers 
feasts  per  annum,  on  condition  that  if  the  rent  be  behind, 
&c.,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  feoffor  and  his  heires  into 
the  same  lands  or  tenements  to  enter,  &c.  And  if  it  hap- 
pen the  rent  to  be  behind  by  a  week  after  any  day  of  payment 
of  it,  or  by  a  monetli  after  any  day  of  payment  of  it,  or  by 
half  a  ycare,  &c.,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  feoffor 
and  his  heires  to  enter,  &c.  In  these  cases,  if  the  rent  be 
not  paid  at  such  time,  or  before  such  time  limited  and  spe- 
cified within  the  condition  comprised  in  the  indenture, 
then  may  the  feoffor  and  his  heires  enter  into  such  lands 
and  tenements,  and  them  in  his  former  estate  to  have  and 
hold,  and  the  feoffee  quite  to  ouste  thereof.  And  it  is 
called  an  estate  upon  condition,  because  that  the  estate  of 
the  feoffee  is  defeasible  if  the  condition  be  not  performed,' 
&c. 

An  estate  thus  given  is  liable  to  be  defeated,  that  is,  the 
gift  upon  non-performance  of  the  condition  may  be  resumed 
iy  the  giver,  or  his  heirs:  this  is  a  condition  subsequent, 
that  is,  subsequent  to  the  vesting  of  the  estate  in  the  leoffee 
or  grantee 

Tlie  following  example  from  Littleton  will  show  the  dif- 
ficulty which  has  been  introduced  into  the  construction  »f 
conditions  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  laws  of  England 
(Litt.  350):  'If  land  be  grants  to  a  man  for  term  of  five 
yeares,  upon  condition,  that  if  he  pay  to  the  grantor  within 
the  two  first  yeares,  forty  markes,  that  men  he  sluili 
have  fee,  or  otherwise  but  for  term  of  the  five  yeares,  and 
livery  of  seisin  is  made  to  him  by  force  of  the  grant,  now  he 
liath  a  fee-simple  conditionall,  &o.  And  if  in  this  case  the 
grantee  do  not  pay  to  the  ^antor  the  fortie  markes  within 
the  first  two  yeares,  then  immediately  after  the  first  two 
yeares  past,  the  fee  and  the  freehold  is  and  shall  be  ad- 
judged in  the  grantor,  because  that  the  grantor  cannot 
after  the  said  two  yeares  presently  enter  upon  the  grauntee, 
for  that  the  grauntee  hath  yet  title  by  three  yeares  to  have 
and  occupie  the  land  by  force  of  the  same  grant.  And  so 
because  that  the  condition  of  the  part  of  Uie  grantee  is  broken, 
and  the  grantor  cannot  enter,  the  law  wiU  put  the  fee  and 
the  freehold  in  the  grantor.' 

On  this  Coke  remarks,  that  many  are  of  a  different  opiaion 
from  Littleton,  because  the  fee-simple  is  to  commence  upon 
a  condition  precedent  (of  which  class  the  condition  in  the 
case  put  by  Littleton  clearly  is),  and  yet  'here  Littleton,  of 
a  condition  precedent  doth  (before  the  performance  thereof) 
make  it  subsequent'    And  ^et  Littleton  is  right,  for  the 


legal  effect  of  the  Uvery  of  seisin  is  to  pass  a  present 
of  freehold. 

It  is  a  rule  of  law  that  none  but  the  grantor  and  his 
heirs  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  condition ;  and  that  any  con* 
ditions  are  good  which  are  not  unlawful,  impossible,  im- 
moral, or  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
estate  given.  An  iiustance  of  the  last  kind  of  condition 
(Littleton,  360)  would  be  a  feoffment,  or  a  devise  in  fee, 
upon  condition  that  the  feoffee  or  devisee  should  not  alien 
the  land  to  any  person :  such  a  condition,  being  inconsistent 
with  the  estate  given,  is  void. 

Before  the  Statute  of  Westminster  2,  De  Donie  CondUi- 
onafibwt,  if  lands  were  given  to  a  man  and  the  hein  of  his 
body,  as  soon  as  he  had  issue  of  his  body,  this  fee-simple 
conditional  became  for  some  purposes,  and  among  tht^Mt^ 
for  alienation,  an  absolute  fee-simple.  The  effect  of  this 
statute  was  to  convert  conditional  ^-smiples  into  estates 
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Conditions  in  English  law  were  of  fisudal  origiii.  Hie 
rents  and  services  of  the  feudatory  were  considered  as  con- 
ditions essentially  annexed  to  his  fiat  and  were  calied  cijo- 
ditions  in  law,  or  implied  conditions.  The  neg;lecl  of  thv^ 
conditions  was  a  forfeiture  of  the  fief  to  the  lord  of  uhoin 
he  held  his  lands.  Expressed  conditions,  or  conditions  m 
deed,  were  subsequently  introduced,  but  as  we  have  alrcadt 
shown,  they  savoured  of  their  origin  in  this,  that  the  donor  \ 
remedy  for  breach  of  conditions  was  limited  to  him  aiid  hiA 
heirs.  But  the  doctrine  of  conditions  has  long  ago  bct:u 
extended  to  all  such  cases  as  the  complicated  relations  uf  a 
rich  and  populous  country  require,  and,  as  in  the  Ruoian 
law,  so  now  in  the  law  of  England,  conditions  may  funn  a 
part  of  every  written  instrument  by  which  men  regubie 
their  mutual  dealings,  or  dispose  of  their  property.  Thivo 
conditions  and  the  construction  of  them,  vary  with  li.v 
nature  of  the  instrument  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  aini 
the  construction  of  such  conditions  is  further  subject  to 
some  variations,  owing  to  the  different  aspect  under  «hii  U 
they  are  regarded  by  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

Those  conditions  which  are  of  most  practical  importancA), 
are  the  conditions  of  Bonds,  Lsasbs,  Mortgages,  anij 
Wills.  The  last  head  includes  conditions  aunexe<l  \o 
portions  and  Legacies,  which  -havo  given  rise  to  a  grvai 
number  of  disputes,  and  to  numerous  and  not  alwa)*  con- 
sistent judicial  decisions. 

As  to  conditional  limitations  of  real  property,  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  remainders  and  oonditi<'i.« 
(this  being  a  matter  purely  technicalX  the  reader  is  referr<.  \ 
to  Feame's  Essay  on  CtmHngeni  Remainders  ;  and  BulIv«  i 
note  on  Co.  Litt.,  note  94. 

CONDITION  (Mathematics)  is  used  in  nearly  the  i^mo 
sense  as  in  common  life.  Thus  Uie  proposition,  to  de^riL»c 
an  equilateral  triangle  upon  a  given  straight  line,  is  noi  lu 
describe  any  triangle,  but  a  trian^e  under  the  fuUovirii; 
ccnditiofu;  that  it  must  be  equilateral,  and  that  il  uiu^i 
have  a  given  line  for  its  base. 

An  eqiMtion  of  condition  means  an  equation  which  will 
not  always  be  true,  but  requires  certain  conditions  to  be  sa- 
tisfied ;  and  is  distinguished  from  an  identical  equation^  or 
one  which  is  true  independently  of  all  conditions,  llite, 
a?  +  07  =  2aT  and  (a  +  «)  (a  -  a;)  =  oF  *  o^  are  identuul 
equations:  they  are  true  for  all  values  of  x  and  a.  Bat 
07  +  2  =  3,  and  4i7  -  a;*  =  3  are  equations  of  oondili«ai 
the  first  cannot  be  true  unless  x  ^  },  nor  the  second  unle»» 
X  =  l,<it  X  =  3. 

But  the  term  equation  qf  condition  has  a  more  technir  J 
meaning  in  the  application  of  mathematics  to  the  science*  ul' 
observation.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  x,  y,  andz  a:r 
certain  quantities  to  be  found,  but  which  cannot  be  oUirvc  I 
directly  :  they  are  however  connected  with  each  other  by  ua 
equation,  say  a  or  +  ^  y  +  c  s  =  A,  where,  a,  6,  e,  and  h  ate 
different  at  different  times,  or  for  different  circumstance^  ..  f 
observation,  but  still  are  so  connected  that  the  preoeih.i^ 
equation  must  be  true;  and  where  a,  6,  c,  and  A  can  cithir 
be  observed,  or  computed  from  observation&  Let  a„  6„  r„ 
and  hi  be  the  results  of  a  first  observation ;  (l,  b^  Slc^  of  a 
second ;  then  for  n  different  observations,  we  have  the  fi  f^^l- 
lowing  equations  :— 

fli  a?  +  fti  y'+  Ci  «  =  A, 
a,  a?  +  b^y  +  c,  sr  »  A^  &c 

If  the  observations  be  all  correct,  any  three  of  these  will  giM» 
the  same  values  of  x,  y,  and « :  but  if,  as  must  hapt»en. 
there  be  errors  in  every  observation,  the  results  ui  earh 
triad  will  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  rest.  For  iK.> 
method  of  solving  tne  whole  set,  so  as  to  produce  the  m<.i>t 
probable  result,  see  Probabilities,  Theory  of,  and  Lxa^ 
Squares,  Method  of.  This  is  what  is  called  the  iuruia- 
tion  of  equatiom  qf  condition. 

CONDOM,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Gers  in  France, 
situated  on  the  river  Baise,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Gar^»c)nt\ 
about  350  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  I^iius  lu 
43^  58'  N.  lat.,  and  0°  n'  E.  long. 

Before  the  revolution,  this  town  contained  several  reli::\.  t;  ^ 
houses,  and  a  college  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Orw 
tory.  There  are  at  present  two  hospitals  fi>r  sick  chtlixv  .i 
and  for  soldiers.  The  population  in  183*2  amounted  tu  3>  :^ 
for  the  town,  or  7144  fiu:  the  whole  commune.  The  u»«iu 
is  quite  surrounded  with  vineyards,  and  considerable  truU* 
is  carried  on  in  the  wine  and  brandy  that  tb^e  produce ; 
but  tbe  chief  trade  is  in  wheat  and  flour.  The  m^  on 
whifih Condom  ataada  giveg  motioa  to  •'gnat  nunbet  uf 
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group,  except  in  the  existence  of  the  carunde,  of  which  they 
are  entirely  destitute. 

*  In  size,  the  condor  is  little,  if  at  all,  rapenor  to  the 
hcarded  griffin,  the  lammergeyer  of  the  Alps,  with  which 
BufTon  was  disposed  conjecturally  to  confound  it,  but  to 
which  it  bears  at  moat  but  a  distant  relation.  The  greatest 
authentic  measurement  scarcely  carries  the  extent  of  its 
wings  beyond  fourteen  feet ;  and  it  appears  rarely  to  attain 
so  ffigantic  a  size.  M.  Humboldt  met  with  none  that  ex- 
ceeded nine  feet,  and  was  assured  by  many  credible  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  of  Quito  that  they  had  never  shot 
any  that  measured  more  than  eleven.  The  length  of  a  male 
specimen  somewhat  less  than  nine  feet  in  expanse  was 
three  feet  three  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail ;  and  its  height,  when  perching,  with  the 
neck  partly  withdrawn,  two  feet  eight  inches.  Its  beak 
was  two  inches  and  three-quarters  in  length,  and  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  depth  when  closed. 

« The  beak  of  the  condor  is  straight  at  the  base,  but  the 
upper  mandible  becomes  arched  towards  the  point,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  strong  and  well-curved  hook.  The  basal  half 
is  of  an  ash  brown,  and  the  remaining  portion,  towards  the 
point,  is  nearly  white.  The  head  ana  neck  are  bare  of 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a  hard,  wrinkled,  dusky  reddish 
skin,  on  which  are  scattered  some  short  brown  or  blackish 
hairs.  On  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  much  flattened 
above,  and  extendmg  some  distance  along  the  beak,  is  at- 
tached an  oblong  firm  caruncle  or  comb,  covered  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  skin  which  invests  the  head.  This  organ 
is  peculiar  to  the  male.  It  is  connected  to  the  beak  only 
in  its  anterior  part,  and  is  separated  from  it  at  the  base  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  of  the  air  to  the 
large  oval  nostrils,  which  arc  situated  beneath  it  at  that 
part.  Behind  the  eyes,  which  are  somewhat  elongated,  and 
not  sunk  beneath  the  general  surface  of  the  head,  the  skin 
of  the  neck  is,  as  it  were,  gathered  into  a  series  of  descend- 
ing folds,  extending  obliquely  from  the  back  of  the  head 
over  the  temples,  to  the  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  there 
connected  anteriorly  whh  a  lax  membrane  or  wattle,  capable 
of  being  dilated  at  pleasure,  like  that  of  the  common  turkey. 
The  neck  is  marked  by  numerous  deep  parallel  folds,  pro- 
duced by  the  habit  of  retracting  the  head,  in  which  the 
bird  indulges  when  at  rest.  In  this  ^losition  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  neck  is  visible. 

•  Round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  both  sexes,  the  female 
as  well  as  the  male,  are  furnished  with  a  broad  white  ruff 
of  downy  feathers,  which  forms  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  naked  skin  above  and  the  true  feathers  covering 
the  body  below  it  All  the  other  feathers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  wing-coverts  and  the  secondary  (juill  feathers, 
are  of  a  bright  black,  generally  mingled  with  a  greyish 
tinge  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  In  the  female,  the  wing- 
coverts  are  blackish  grey ;  but  the  males  have  their  points, 
and  frequently  as  much  as  half  their  length,  white.  The 
wings  of  the  latter  are  consequently  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  female  by  their  large  white  patches.  The 
secondary  quill  feathers  of  both  sexes  are  white  on  the 
Duter  side.  The  tail  is  short  and  wedge-shaped.  The  legs 
are  excessively  thick  and  powerful,  and  are  coloured  of  a 
bluish  grey,  mterminglea  with  whitish  streaks.  Their 
elongated  toes  are  united  at  the  base  by  a  loose  but  very 
apparent  membrane,  and  are  terminated  by  long  black 
talons  of  considerable  thickness,  but  very  little  cur>'cd. 
The  hinder  toe  is  much  shorter  than  the  rest,  and  its  talon, 
although  more  distinctly  curved,  is  equally  wanting  in 
strength;  a  deficiency  which  renders  the  foot  much  less 
powerful  as  an  organ  of  prehension  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  large  birds  of  the  raptorial  order.' 

Geographical  Distribution, — The  Andes,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  mountain-chain  which  runs  up  South 
America,  to  lat.  7**  N.,  but  most  common  in  Peru  and 
Chile. 

Hainis,  Nest,  «f«.— The  condor  is  found  most  frequently 
at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  they  are  to  be  seen  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  but  never  in  large  companies,  like  the  true  vul- 
tures. Many  of  the  clusters'of  rocks  and  of  the  elex-aled 
plateaux  are  named  after  them:  Cuntur  Kahtta,  Cuntur 
Palti,  and  Cuntur  Huacana,  for  example — names  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  Inras,  are  said  to  signify,  the  Con- 
dor's Look-out,  the  Condor's  Roost,  and  the  Condor's  Nest. 
In  this  rarefied  atmosphere  the  bird  breathes  freely,  and 
*^sorts  to  the  plains  only  when  impelled  by  hunger.    Then 


two  of  them  will  attack  the  vicuna,  the  guanaco,  the  heifrr. 
and  even  the  puma,  the  lion  of  South  America,  pcraecutrnt; 
the  tormented  Quadruped  till,  overpowered,  it  &lh(  beneath 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  their  claws  and  beaks,  groanmo;, 
and  protruding  its  tongue.  Upon  this  and  the  eyes,  tbttr 
favourite  morsels,  the  condors  instantly  seize,  and  tbo 
bloody  banquet  is  continued  till  they  are  quite  gorged. 
Hiunboldt  saw  them  after  such  repasts  sittinc  sullen  and 
sombre  on  the  rocks ;  and  when  thus  overloaded,  they  wiU 
suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  before  the  hunter  rather 
than  take  wing.  But  he  has  also  seen  them,  when  on  the 
look-out  for  prey,  and  especially  on  serene  days,  soarine  ar 
a  prodigious  height,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  most  extensive  view.  '  C'est  I'oiseau/  says  Cuvicr, 
speaking  of  the  condor, '  qui  s'  61dve  le  plus  haut*  With 
regard  to  the  stories  of  their  carrying  off  children.  Hum- 
boldt never  heard  of  an  instance,  altnough  the  inftnts  of 
the  Indians  who  gather  snow  for  sale  are  frequently  left 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  the  midst  of  the  haunts  of  tb<»e 
birds.  He  often  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  three  or 
four  of  them  as  they  sat  on  the  rocks,  but  they  never  mani- 
fested any  disposition  to  attack  him ;  and  the  Indians  of 
Quito  assured  him  that  men  have  nothing  to  fear  from  con- 
dors :  ho  admits  indeed  that  two  of  these  vultures  would 
be  dangerous  antagonists  for  a  single  man  to  cope  with ; 
and  Sir  Francis  Head  describes  a  severe  struggle  between 
one  of  them  and  a  Cornish  miner  with  his  usual  graphic 
power.  When  the  bird  descends  into  the  plains,  it  rairrly 
perches  on  trees,  preferring  the  ground,  for  standing  and 
walking  on  which  its  toes  and  straight  claws  are  bct;cr 
adapted. 

Humboldt  was  assured  that  the  eggs,  which  ai«  white, 
and  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  are  deposited  on  the 
bare  rock  without  any  border  of  straw  or  other  defence. 
The  young  ones  are  said  to  remain  with  the  female  duntiir 
one  year. '  The  nestlings  have  no  feathers ;  their  bodies  fur 
some  months  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  curling  whitish 
down  or  hair,  something  like  that  of  young  owls ;  and  they 
are  so  puffed  out  by  this  envelope,  that  they  look  almost 
larger  than  adults.  At  the  age  of  two  years,  the  condor  is 
not  yet  black,  but  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  up  to  this  time, 
the  female  has  no  appearance  of  the  white  ruff  {gollila  of 
the  Spaniards),  and  it  is  owing  to  want  of  obser^-ation  on 
this  change  of  plumage  that  many  naturalists  and  travel- 
lers, nay,  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  themselves,  talk  of  two 
species  of  condor,  the  black  and  the  brown  {Condor  negro 
y  Condor  pardo).  Thus  Lieutenant  Maw,  in  the  sequW  to 
the  passage  above  quoted,  says,  *  There  were  two  kinds  of 
condors ;  one  dark  brown,  the  other  white  on  the  back,  with 
half  the  unper  side  of  the  wings  next  the  back,  and  a  white 
ring  round  the  neck.' 

Chace. — At  Peru,  Quito,  and  in  the  province  of  Popa}'ne, 
condors  are  taken  alive  ^nth  the  lasso.  To  this  end  a  cow 
or  a  horse  is  killed.  Down  come  the  condors,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  gorge  themselves.  Then  the  Indiaq;s,  with  their 
lassos,  appear  on  the  scene,  and  soon  capture  them.  Wlien 
one  of  the  birds  finds  itself  hampered,  it  makes  incredible 
efforts  to  raise  itself  in  the  air,  and  succeeds,  after  vomiting 
freely.  The  Spaniards  call  this  sport  correr  buitres,  and  it 
is,  next  to  the  bull-feasts,  the  great  amusement  of  the 
countr)' people.  In  other  countries  it  is  said  that  poisonous 
herbs  are  placed  in  the  belly  of  the  quadruped  that  ser^c* 
as  a  bait,  and  then  the  condors  appear  as  if  intoxicated  ailcr 
their  meal. 

The  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  the  condor  almost  rivals 
the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  endurance  of  the 
grisly  bear.  (Bear,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.)  Humboldt  relates  that 
at  Riobamba  he  saw  some  Indians  first  strangle  one  with  a 
lasso  and  hang  it  on  a  tree,  pulling  it  forcibly  by  the  feet 
for  some  minutes.  The  lasso  was  hardly  removed  when  the 
condor  arose,  and  walked  about  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened.  At  less  than  four  paces,  tlvee  halls  were 
then  discharged  firom  a  pistol  at  it,  all  of  which  entered  its 
body,  wounding  it  in  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen :  the 
bird  still  kept  its.  legs.  Another  ball  broke  its  thigh,  and 
brought  it  to  the  ground;  but  the  wretched  creature  did  not 
die  till  after  an  inter>*al  of  half  an  hour.  UUoa  asset  ts 
that  in  the  colder  parts  of  Peru  the  skin  of  the  condor  is 
so  closely  covered  with  feathers,  that  eight  or  ten  balls 
may  be  heard  to  strike  it  without  penetrating  its  body. 

This  celebrated  vulture,  Vuliur  Gryphus  of  Ltnnvus» 
Gypasus  Gryffas  of  Vieillot,  Sarcoramphm  Gryuhu  of 
Dumeril,  is  said  to  possess  a  most  exquisite  sense  or  smell- 
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one  compatible  with  the  happiness  and  real  interests  of 
mankind,  he  made  no  account  of  his  own  rank,  title,  or 
fortune,  but  was  willing  to  sacrifice  them  all  to  promote  the 
darlinjjf  object  of  his  hopes  and  wishes. 

Undur  the  old  regime,  he  refused  the  request  of  the 
Academy  in  1777  to  pronounce  an  61o£;e  on  the  Due  de  la 
Vrilliere,  minister  of  Louis  XV.  He  subsequently  re- 
sii^ned  the  place  which  he  held  under  the  administra- 
tion, that  he  might  avoid  being  brought  into  contact  with 
M.  Necker,  whom  he  suspected  of  having  intrigued  against 
his  friend  Target.  In  the  earlier  period  of  the'Revolution, 
Condorcet  used  every  effort  to  bnng  about  those  changes 
which  he  had  so  often  desired  to  see  accomplished  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Corait6  des  Subsistances. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  being  summoned,  in  1789,  by 
Louis  XVI.,  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  mode  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  Paris,  that  he  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
intelligence  displayed  by  the  king  in  the  discussion  of  this 
difficult  and  important  question.  *  After  listening  to  him,' 
says  Condorcet,  *  we  all  looked  at  each  other  with  astonish- 
ment, and  felt  at  once  that  the  course  which  he  advised 
was  in  fact  the  only  real  one.' 

Being  called  to  the  Convention,  after  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy,  he  rallied  round  the  Girondins  in  order  to  oppose 
that  portion  of  the  Assemrbly  known  by  the  name  of  Mon- 
tagnards  from  their  Occupying  the  highest  scats  in  the 
Convention. 

In  his  efforts  to  found  a  republic  in  France  upon  a  phi- 
losophical basis,  Condorcet  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  opinions. 
The  purity  and  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  and  hi^  mag- 
nanimous devotion  of  himself  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
embarked,  are  the  imperishable  records  of  his  fame.  His 
wife,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Grouchy,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  her  day,  distinguished  herself  by 
a  correct  and  elegant  translation  of  Adam  Smith's  *  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments.' 

Condorcet's  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
21  volumes  8vo. 

CONDOnTE'RI,  a  word  in  the  Italian  language  signi- 
fying captains,  chiefs,  or  leaders,  but  most  usually  em- 
ployed to  designate  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  raised  corps  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  at  their  own  expense,  and  engaged 
w^ith  princes  and  governments  for  their  services  as  merce- 
naries. The  practice  of  employing  these  mercenaries,  which 
commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
originated  in  the  Italian  princes  and  republics  commuting 
the  personal  sei*\ices  of  their  subjects  in  war  for  pecuniary 
payments,  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  hire  merce- 
naries. As  early  as  1225,  Genoa  took  the  Count  of  Savoy 
into  pay  with  200  horse.  Florence  retained  500  French 
lancers  in  1282.  After  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  in  1310,  many  soldiers  of  fortune  remained  in 
the  service  of  Milan,  Florence,  and  other  states.  Pisa  ap- 
pears, in  1343,  to  have  di>banded  a  coi'ps  of  German  mer- 
cenaries, whose  leader,  Guamieri,  refusin«^  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  levied  contributions  throughout  the  Italian  states. 
In  1353,  a  band  under  Ihc  command  of  Fi*a  Moriale,  after- 
wards of  Conrad  Lando,  called  the  Great  Company,  appeared 
in  Italy,  and  extorted  money  fi-om  many  of  the  Itahan 
states.  During  the  long  and  bloody  wars  between  our  Ed- 
ward III.  and  France,  foreigners  'from  different  parts  of 
Europe,  attracted  by  his  fame  and  liberality,  and  allured  by 
the  hope  of  plunder,  flocked  to  his  standard.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  or  unable  to 
live  at  home  according  to  their  wishes.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  in  1364,  wiiieh  restored  peace  to 
England  and  France,  these  soldiers,  unable  to  relinquish  a 
course  of  life  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  being 
without  other  means  of  subsistence,  were  dispersed  into  the 
several  provinces  of  France,  where  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  castles  and  fortresses,  and  associating  themselves 
with  the  banditti  of  their  vicinities,  levied  contributions  on 
all  within  their  power,  and  under  the  names  of  companies 
or  companions^ y  they  became  the  terror  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  These  ruffians  formed  alto- 
^ther  a  body  of  40,000  men,  and  were  headed  in  many 
instances  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  leaders  of  the 
time.  They  foucht  pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of 
France,  in  w  hich  they  gained  victories.  The  misery  which 
they  occasioned  only  served  to  increase  their  numbers ;  for 

*  Th«v  w^re  lometimet  called  cotelU,  yrob«bly  a  oomptkm  of  eolttUi»lhmi 
Ibeir  b«vin(  kniTc*,  ur  laig«  daggers. 
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overty  and  despair  drove  their  victims  to  their  standarl 
Isen  their  excommunication  by  the  Pope  produced  n« 
abatement  in  their  ferocity  and  rapine.  At  length,  the  var 
between  Henry  de  Transtamare  and  Peter  the  Cruel  tnr 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Cajilile  ftimished  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rid  France  of  this  scourge.  DuGuesclin  propo-c<l 
to  Charles  V..  King  of  France,  to  enlist  these  companies  1 1 1  . . 
his  servi.e  and  lead  them  into  Ca&tile.  They  according  s 
engaged  in  this  expedition,  and  in  their  way  forced  the  P«  ^yv, 
then  residing  at  Avignon,  to  give  them  a  sum  of  mi>iM-) 
From  this  time  war  became  a  trade  in  many  parts  of  Kt.- 
rope,  particularly  in  the  Italian  states,  in  which  need)  m.  1 
desjjerate  adventurers  raised  forces  either  by  their  pccuntr  ♦ ;. 
means  or  by  their  personal  influence  and  reputation  )•  t 
conduct  and  courage,  and  engaged  them  for  hire  wiih<  >.* 
the  least  consideration  for  the  real  or  supposed  justice  »•: 
the  cause  in  which  they  embarked.  These  forces  wcr.- 
recruited  from  the  refuse  or  the  vagabonds  of  every  ^t«AU• 
in  Europe.  The  idle  and  profligate  found  in  joining  iht.: 
bands  a  way  of  life  whicn  flattered  their  indolence  a:i  1 
Gratified  their  rapacity.  The  mode  adopted  for  assembl  iic 
them  was  by  contracts  with  nobles  who  had  authority  •i\ti 
the  loose  and  disorderly  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  nal. 
captains  whose  address  or  bra\'ery  could  allure  ad\ienturci  ^ 
to  their  banners,  or  with  individuals  whose  poverty  oi 
choice  made  them  offer  themselves  to  princes  or  govern- 
ments. In  their  discipline,  though  it  was  far  from  exac, 
and  in  courag;e  and  conduct  in  war,  they  were  superior  j.» 
the  troops  wliich  could  be  then  raised  under  the  power*  .  f 
the  feudal  system.  Besides  the  profit  which  they  gamed 
on  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners,  their  pay,  according  1m 
the  then  value  of  money,  appears  to  have  been  high  lu- 
suming  them  to  have  been  as  well  paid  as  the  other  trocip^ ). 
and  that  of  the  pri%*ate  soldiers  to  liave  been  at  a  mui  h 
higher  rate  in  proportion  to  the  commanders  and  oifirfj:- 
than  in  modem  times.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  l.^^^. 
Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  for  himself  and  retinue,  for  h.» 
wages  of  war,  had  20*.  a  day.  The  pay  of  Henr^-  Earl  ni 
Lancaster,  for  his  *  wages  of  war,'  was  ts.  Bd.  a*  day ;  1 1 
bannerets,  4s,  a  day;  193  knights,  2*.;  512  esquires,  1  •. : 
46  men-at-arms  and  612  archers  on  horseback  each  f*/. 
a  day.  From  the  known  mpacit)'  of  these  mercenaries  i( 
is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  accepted  lower  tcim^ 
than  the  other  troops  engaged  in  the  same  enterprize.  A'« 
cording  to  Villani,  they  fieqiiently  demanded  and  rereix..*! 
double  pay  with  a  premium  or  bounty-money  of  a  month'* 
pay  on  their  engagements.  It  is  diflicult  to  state  what  ^a  :•- 
the  exact  amount,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  the  j;ay  of  a 
private  cuirassier  was  more  than  that  of  a  subaltern  ofl1<  rr 
of  the  present  day.  But  their  chief  inducement  to  <<.r\v 
was  the  plunder  of  the  towns  or  castles  which  thev  to  k. 
the  contributions  they  levied,  and  the  ransom  of  tLc  pri- 
soners. From  this  motive  they  were  induced  not  only  t«» 
spare  their  own  men  as  much  as  possible,  but  to  give  qiiar- 
ter  to  their  enemies.  This  rendered  some  of  their  battl**^ 
nearly  bloodless,  a  ludicrous  instance  of  which  occurred  m 
one  of  the  Italian  wars.  Piccinino  adMinced  to  atturk 
Florence  with  an  army  of  several  thousand  men.  The 
place  was  defended  by  Capponi  with  another  body,  prinn- 
pally  composed  of  mercenaries.  The  two  armies  engaged 
at  Anghiari,  a  short  distance  from  Florence.  The  battle 
lasted  four  hours.  Piccinino  was  totally  defeated,  and  fle.l 
to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  with  about  a  thousand  men.  Tl,o 
rest  were  made  prisoners ;  only  one  man  was  killed,  and 
thi^  owine  to  the  accident  of  his  falling  from  his  horse  an<l 
being  trodden  under  foot.  Capponi,  however,  was  iinable 
to  follow  up  his  success,  and  his  ti'oops  refused  to  advanrr 
till  they  had  secm'cd  their  plunder.  ScN-eral  other  battles, 
equally  bloodless,  were  fought  in  the  wars  of  tliis  period. 

The  Condottieri  were  notorious  for  bad  faith  in  their  en- 
gagements with  the  states  they  sened.  Their  rapacity  \i<>* 
equal  to  their  bad  faith ;  besides  their  pay,  they  e\aciu'«l 
gratifications  for  every  success.  Such  was  the  terror  ihr} 
inspired,  that  some  of  the  Italian  states  paid  them  larjr'r 
sums  not  to  pass  through  their  territories.  With  the  ira  - 
provement  of  artillery  and  the  introduction  of  muMjuetn 
the  condottieri  declined;  but  it  is  ditiicidt  to  stale  tlu* 
period  of  their  extinction.  Our  countr>*man,  Sir  John 
Hawkwood,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last,  as  he  was  be>-ond 
comparison  the  most  eminent  for  his  skill  in  military  a#airv 
Sir  John  died  at  Florence  in  1393  at  an  advanced  agi?,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Florentines.  There  u 
a  cenotaph  to  his  mumory  in  the  church  of  Bible  Heding- 
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rllanieter  of  the  base  beiug  10  inches,  or  the  circumference 
:)r4l6  inches,  and  the  slant  side  being  20  inches  the 
»urtacc  of  the  cone  is  ^  x  20  x  31' 416,  or  314*  lb  square 
inches.  The  cone  unrolled  gives  a  sector  of  a  circle,  the 
angle  of  which,  in  theoretical  units  (see  Anglk),  is  the 
circumference  of  the  base  divided  by  the  slant  side.  Thus 
in  the  oreceding instance  31'416-H20  or  1'5708  is  the 
anjrle  oi  the  unrolled  cone,  which  is  a  right  angle. 

The  solidity  of  a  cone  is  one  third  of  the  pr<KLuct  of  the 
area  of  the  base  and  the  perpendicular  d^tance  of  the 
vertex  fh>m  the  axis.  In  the  preceding  instance  the  per- 
pendicular aforesaid  is 

tj  (slant  side)  s  -  (rad.  of  base)  >,    or  tj  400  —  25. 

or  0)  375,  or  19*3649  inches.  The  area  of  the  base  is 
3'  1416  X  25,  or  78*54  square  inches:  and  this  multiplied 
by  one  third  of  19*3649,  or  6*455,  is  506*976,  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  the  cone.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
cone  is  in  the  axis,  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
base  equal  to  one  fourth  the  distance  of  the  vertex. 

CONESSI  BARK,  the  produce  of  Wright's  anti-dysen- 
terica,  an  apoeynaceous  plant,  native  of  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  especially  in  Malabar. 

CONFARREATION.    [MabbiagbJ 

CX)NFEDERATION  OF  THE  RmNE.  [Bona- 
parte, p.  134.] 

CONFERENCE  at  Hampton  Court,  was  held  on  the 
14th,  16th,  and  18th  January,  1604,  in  the  presence  of 
King  James  I.,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion, 
between  nineteen  bishops  and  inferior  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  four  Presbyterian  or  Puritan 
divines,  to  argue  certain  objections  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  respecting  which  the  Puritans  had 
petitioned  his  Majesty.    It  was  followed  by  no  result. 

CONFERViE,  a  name  sometimes  considered  synony- 
mous with  AlgsB.  [Algjb.]  It,  is  limited  in  systematic  bo- 
tany to  a  section  of  Alg»,  consisting  of  simple  tubular 
jointed  species  inhabiting  fresh  water. 

CX)NFESSION  means  a  s^olemn  acknowledgement  of 
some  principle  or  fact.  Hence  the  early  Christians,  who 
sufifcred  imprisonment  and  other  penalties  from  the  Roman 
magistrates  for  having  publicly  aeclared  their  belief  in  the 
gospel,  were  called  confessors.  Others,  in  later  times,  ac- 
quired the  same  title  from  having  embraced  a  life  of  aus- 
terity, or  retired  to  some  solitude  or  convent  to  do  penance 
for  their  sins.  Confession  thus  became  synonymous  with 
penitence,  in  which  sense  both  words  are  understood  by  the 
Roman  (Catholics.  The  practice  of  confessing  one*s  sins 
either  in  public  before  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  or 
privately  to  a  priest,  dates  undoubtedly  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  church.  In  those  times  the  Christians,  scat- 
tered about  the  Roman  world,  and  exposed  to  persecution, 
formed  many  small  communities,  living  under  the  disci- 
pline of  their  presbyters,  who  knew  every  individual  of 
their  respective  flocks,  the  members  of  which  watched 
carefully  over  each  other's  conduct.  Any  gross  irregu- 
larity or  any  compliance  with  heathen  rites  by  one 
of  the  flock  was  sure  to  be  known  to  the  rest,  and  the 
offender  was  thereby  subject  to  interdiction  from  Christian 
worship  and  communion.  If  he  wished  to  be  re-admitted 
to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  must  publicly  acknow- 
ledge and  repent  of  his  guilt,  and  submit  to  the  penance 
imposed  by  the  presbyter.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
original  mode  of  confession.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
determined  when  the  practice  of  private,  or  *  auricular,'  was 
substituted  for  public,  confession.  Cyprian,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  third  century  {Eput,  Rom.  1 2),  de- 
fines several  kinds  of  sins  for  which  penance  ought  to  be 
done  before  the  transgressor  could  be  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion ;  and  in  his  treatise  De  Lapsif  in  Perseeutionibug, 
he  exhorts  those  who  have  fallen  into  heathen  practices  to 
confess  their  sins  to  the  ministers  of  God,  and  thus  un- 
burthen  their  souls  of  their  weight, '  because  this  satisfaction 
and  the  remission  by  the  priest  are  acceptable  to  Gk)d.' 
Tertullian,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  centurv, 
•ays  (De  JPoenitentid,  ch.  ix.)  that  penitence  consists  of  three 
parts,  confession,  contrition,  and  satisfaction.  In  the  eastern 
churches  the  custom  of  confessing  sins  before  the  assem- 
bled congregation  was  prevalent  down  to  the  fourth  century, 
but  the  practice  having  led  to  scandal,  especially  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  lady  rtvealtng  that  she  had  been  seduced  by  a 
deacon,  Nacterius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  abolished 
the  custom*  and  removed  the  posnitentiarius  or  priest  ('  qui  I 


propositus  erat  poBnitentisB*)  by  whose  advice  the  rereUtiun 
had  taken  place.  (Sozomen,  Hwtor.^lib.  viL)  Some  paaaagen 
of  Chrysostom  have  been  ursed  agalnit  the  obligatory  prac- 
tice of  contession.  In  HomBy  1 1,  he  says, '  Ood  oommaittl* 
that  to  him  alone  we  should  give  account  of  our  conduct, 
and  to  him  we  should  confess  ;*  which  agrees  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  the  Protestant  and  reformed  ehurcht^. 
Yet  in  his  Homily  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  he  says,  '  He 
who  blushes  now  to  reveal  his  sins  to  a  man,  and  will  not 
confess,  at  the  last  day  will  be  arraigned  not  before  one  or 
two  persons,  but  before  the  whole  world.'  In  the  filth  cer- 
tury.  Pope  St.  Leo  L,  called  the  Great  {Epi$t  Rom.  Ixxx. 
ch.  5),  says  that  (he  priests  ought  not  to  enforce  *  public 
confession  of  secret  sins,'  but  tluit  it  is  enough  if  the  pent- 
tent  confess  them  privately  to  a  priest  This  passage  8eem» 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  transition  firom  public  to  private 
confession.  When  and  under  what  circumstances,  con- 
fession, either  public  or  private,  was  deemed  absolotcly 
necessary  for  the  remission  of  sins,  is  another  subject  i>f 
controversy.  Innocent  III.,  in  the  fourth  Lateran  eounnU 
A.D.  1215  (Canon  21),  made  confession  (meaning  auricular 
or  private)  obUgatory  upon  every  adult  person  once  a 
year,  and  that  continues  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  to  the  present  dav,  which  number* 
penitence  among  the  sacraments.  The  CouncQ  of  Trent. 
in  its  Catechisin,  defines  it  to  be  'a  declaration  by  ih» 
penitent  of  his  sins,  made  to  a  priest  in  order  to  r^iceive  the 
nenance  and  absolution.'  Penitence  therefore  oonsi^U  of 
four  parts,  confession,  contrition,  absolution,  and  penanrc ; 
and  it  is  a  positive  doctrine  of  the  same  church,  that  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  all  these  parts  or  conditions,  the 
sacrament  is  null  and  void.  The  penitent  is  also  obliged  to 
confess  all  the  sins  that  he  can  recollect  having  committn) 
and  not  confessed  before,  at  least  all  the  mortal  sins,  fur 
Roman  Catholic  dogmatists  draw  a  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins.  By  contrition  it  is  meant  that  the 
penitent  should  fiiUy  repent  of  his  guilt,  and  form  at  the 
same  time  a  firm  resolution  not  to  sin  again,  without  which 
repentance  and  resolution  the  absolution  of  the  priest  ib  of 
no  avail,  being  always  conditional  upon  a  corresponding 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  penitent.  It  is  not  tncreforu 
true,  as  it  is  often  erroneously  stated,  that  the  priest  can  ab- 
solve fVom  any  sins  by  merely  pronouncing  the  words,  *  E^i» 
te  absolve,'  &c. ;  it  is  the  penitent  who,  by  his  contrition 
and  trust  in  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  only,  can  give  efiort 
to  the  words  of  the  priest,  and  in  this  respect  the  pnn- 
ciple  is  common  to  ail  the  Christian  churches^  except  iho 
formula  of  the  absolution,  which  differs  in  some,  whilc^ 
others  omit  it  altogether.  [Absolution.]  The  indi*>*pon«- 
able  condition  for  obtaining  absolution  is  ofien  cxrOaincl 
and  inculcated  from  the  pulpits  and  chairs  of  theology  m 
Catholic  countries,  though  it  happens  of  course  that  11:1.0- 
rant  or  weak  people  overlook  or  misconceive  the  absoluto 
necessity  of  inward  contrition,  and  think  that  by  merelv 
confessing  their  sins  and  reciting  the  formula  of  repentance 
with  their  Ups,  they  have  acquitted  themselves  of  ihcir 
part,  and  that  the  priest  can  do  the  rest.  Again,  the  pnt^; 
absolves  '  k  culpfi,  sed  non  k  poend;'  he  removes  the  f;r...t, 
but  not  the  punishment,  here  or  hereafter;  and  acruitJ- 
ingly  Roman  Catholics  admit  a  purgatory.  The  penntiri' 
which  the  priest  imposes  consists  generally  of  satiAfacin  l^ 
to  be  given  if  the  penitent  has  iniured  any  one  in  his  pio- 
p«rty,  honour,  &c.,  in  a  manner  that  can  admit  of  repara- 
tion, and  also  of  prayers,  abstinence,  or  other  reli^io-is. 
practices  to  be  performed.  A  really  virtuous  and  enlti;lit- 
ened  confessor  can  often  effect  much  good  in  this  manner, 
'and  restore  peace  and  happiness  to  fomiUes.  The  aecrcs^y 
imposed  on  confessors  is  strict  and  unconditional ;  whatever 
be  the  crime  of  which  a  penitent  may  accuse  himself,  they 
are  solemnly  bound  to  keep  it  secret,  under  the  most  sevci  v 
denunciations  and  penalties,  both  here  and  hereafter,  that 
of  excommunication  ipso  facto  included.  Notwithatandintr 
the  number  of  individuals  who  have  exercised  the  office  ot 
confessors  all  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  the  manifold 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  there  are  few  au- 
thenticated instances  of  their  havmg  betrayed  their  trust. 
That  there  may  be  other  ineonvemences  tikely  to  result 
from  private  confession,  is  another  question,  which  it  is  nut 
our  business  to  discuss.  Every  priest  is  not  a  conft«sor. 
although  every  incumbent  of  a  parish  is.  The  qualification <» 
of  ago.  studies,  character,  &c.  reqxiired  in  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  confessor,  the  solemn  eueagements  he  enters 
into^  and  the  formalities  with  which  he  is  consecrated  hy 
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other,  and  every  part  of  the  Celestial  Empire  was  in  its 
turn  delug^  witn  blood.  Not  long  before  the  birth  of 
Confucius,  the  horrors  of  internal  warfare  had  been  aug- 
mented by  some  of  the  beUigerents  calling  in  the  foreign 
aid  of  the  Tartars ;  but  when  the  philosopher  commenced 
his  travels,  a  powerful  international  confederacy  had  been 
formed,  under  which  the  whole  of  China  was  comparatively 
tranquil.  He  journeyed  through  these  various  states  in  a 
condition  of  simplicity  and  poverty,  devoting  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  alt  ranks  in  his  precepts  of  virtue  and  social 
order.  His  proselytes  gradually  increased,  and  he  at  length 
reckoned  as  many  as  3U0O  disciples,  of  whom  72  were  more 
particularly  distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  their  master, 
and  1 0  were  so  well  grounded  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge  that 
they  were  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  *  the  ten  wise  men.'  In 
his  visits  to  the  different  princes  he  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  establish  a  wise  and  peaceful  administration. 
His  wisdom,  his  birlli,  his  popularity,  recommended  him  to 
the  patronage  of  the  kings,  but  his  laudable  designs  were  fre- 
quently thwarted  by  envy  and  interest.  After  many  wander- 
ings and  disappointments,  he  became  prime  minister,  with  a 
recognized  authority  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice  in  his 
native  countiy  Loo.  At  this  time  he  was  55  years  old.  In 
three  years  he  is  said  to  have  effected  a  thorough  change  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  kingdom.  The  happiness  and 
prosperity  created  by  the  philosophic  prime  minister  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  kings ;  the  sovereign  of 
Ijoo  was  soon  induced  to  abandon  his  benefactor,  and  Con- 
fucius was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  northern  parts  of  China. 
He  was  subscauently  repulsed  at  three  different  courts,  to 
which  he  applied  for  office  in  order  that  he  might  render 
the  people  happy;  and,  after  sustaining  many  other  sor- 
rows, he  withdi'ew  to  the  kingdom  of  Chin,  where  he  lived 
in  great  poverty.  His  doctrines,  however,  had  taken  root, 
ana  it  was  at  this  time  of  adversity  that  his  disciples  were 
most  numerous.  He  went  again  to  Loo,  his  native  country, 
but  vainly  solicited  to  be  re-employed  in  the  government. 

According  to  some  authorities  he  enjoyed  a  lew  glimpses 
of  royal  favour  in  his  latter  days,  being  sought  after  by  the 
rulers  of  several  states,  and  employed  in  high  offices,  which 
matured  liis  knowledge  and  experience :  but  it  seems  more 
certain  that  his  rigid  principles,  and  the  firm  uncompro- 
mising manner  in  which  he  carried  them  into  practice, 
always  made  him  many  enemies.  His  zeal  endangered  his 
Ufe  more  than  once,  but  he  regarded  death  with  a  stoical 
eye.  At  length,  full  of  years,  if  not  of  honours,  he  retired 
from  the  world,  in  company  with  a  few  of  his  chosen  dis- 
ciples, to  write  or  complete  those  works  which  became  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Chinese,  and  which  have  survived 
twenty-two  centuries.  He  died  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
His  sepulchre  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Soo  river,  and 
many  of  his  disciples,  repairing  to  the  spot,  deplored  the 
loss  of  their  great  master.  The  envy  and  hatred  of  his 
contemporaries  soon  passed  away.  When  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  the  empire  amalgamated,  his  writings,  which 
had  largely  contributed  to  that  happy  issue,  were  looked 
upon  as  of  paramount  authority  in  all  matters ;  and  to 
mutilate,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  their  sense,  was  held  to  be 
a  crime  deserving  of  condign  punishment.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  obscurity  of  the  language,  and  the  difficult 
involved  nature  of  the  written  character  of  the  Chinese, 
rendered  involuntary  alterations  and  mistakes  of  the  sense 
numerous  and  inevitable. 

Though  Confucius  was  left  to  end  his  life  in  obscurity, 
the  greatest  honours  and  privileges  were  heaped  upon  his 
descendants,  who  have  existed  through  sixty-seven  or  sixty- 
eight  generations,  and  may  be  called  the  only  hereditary 
nobility  in  China.  They  flourish  in  the  very  district  where 
their  great  ancestor  was  born ;  and  in  all  the  revolutions 
that  have  occurred  their  privileges  have  been  respected. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the 
great  emperor  Kang-hy,  the  total  number  of  descendants 
amounted  to  eleven  thousand  males.  In  every  city,  dovm 
to  those  of  the  third  rank,  styled  Hicn.  there  is  a  temple, 
dedicated  to  Confucius.  The  mandarins,  all  the  learnea  of 
the  land,  the  emperor  himself,  are  bound  to  do  him  service. 
This  ser\'ice  consists  in  burning  scented  gums,  frankin- 
cense, tapers  of  sandal-wood,  &c.,  and  in  placing  fruit,  wine, 
flowers,  and  other  agreeable  objects  before  a  plain  tablet, 
on  which  is  inscribed,—*  O  Confucius,  our  revered  master, 
let  thy  spiritual  part  descend  and  be  pleased  with  this 
our  respect,  which  we  now  humbly  offer  to  thee.'  The 
ceremony  is  preoiaely  the  same  as  that  which  every  man 


is  enjoined  to  observe  in  the  hall  of  ancestors  to  his  pu* 
rents,  &c. 

'It  was  the  great  object  of  Confucius,'  says  a  ifi^.t 
writer,  *  to  regulate  the  manners  of  the  people.  He  thou'  i 
outward  decorum  the  true  emblem  of  excellence  of  h*  u. . 
he  therefore  digested  all  the  various  ceremonies  into  i  t..> 
general  code  of  rites,  which  was  called  Le-kc,  or  L\-k.'i ;. 
&c.  In  this  work  every  ritual  in  all  the  relations  of  Iii;l.  . 
life  is  strictly  regulated,  so  that  a  true  Chinese  is  a  ptr!'.* : 
automaton,  put  m  motion  by  the  regulations  of  the  Ly  ku  . . 
Some  of  the  rites  are  most  excellent:  the  duties  low  a,' « 
parents,  the  respect  due  to  superiors,  the  decorum  in  t». 
behaviour  of  common  life,  &c.,  speak  highly  in  favour  .f 
Confucius;  but  his  substituting  ceremony  for  simi»li"t\ 
and  true  politeness  is  unpardonable.  The  Ly-king  com  j  n> 
many  excellent  maxims,  and  inculcates  morality,  but  ii  i  .i^ 
come  to  us  in  a  mutilated  statu,  with  many  interpolatior- ' 
(Gutzlaff,  Sketch  qf  Chinese  History,  antient  andmoUruA 

In  the  writings  of  Confucius  the  duties  of  husbarifN  to- 
wards their  wives  were  slightly  dwelt  upon.  On  the  oth.  r 
hand,  the  duties  and  implicit  submission  of  children  to  tli«  u 
parents  were  extended  to  the  utmost,  and  most  rigidly  nv.J- 
cated.  Upon  this  wide  principle  of  filial  obedience  ilic  v  !:•  •„• 
of  his  system,  moral  and  political,  is  founded.  A  famil>  \s 
the  prototype  of  his  nation;  and,  instead  of  the  notion-  <  f 
independence  and  equality  among  men,  ho  enforcfs  i!..- 
principles  of  dependence  and  subordination — as  of  chiM:  •  i 
to  parents,  the  younger  to  the  elder.  (Dr,  Morrison,  i  f  •* 
an  easy  fiction,  the  emperor  stands  as  the  father  of  ail  K.> 
subjects,  and  is  thus  entitled  to  their  passive  obediiiu i- : 
and,  as  Dr.  Morrison  observes,  it  is  probably  (he  might  -  ]t 
certainly)  this  feature  of  his  doctrines  which  has  in:. '..• 
Confucius  such  a  favourite  with  all  the  governmeufs  ..f 
China,  whether  of  native  or  Tartar  origin,  for  so  nii:.* 
centuries.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that  th.* 
fundamental  doctrine  has  rendered  the  Chinese  ;^"  ;/» 
slavish,  deceitful,  and  pusillanimous,  and  has  fostered  ti,p 
growth  of  a  national  cnai-acter  that  cannot  be  redeenKd 
by  gentleness  of  deportment  and  orderliness  of  conduct. 

Ginfucius  was  a  teacher  of  morals,  but  not  the  founder  if 
a  religion.  His  doctrines  constitute  rather  a  systiMi)  <: 
philosophy  in  the  department  of  morals  and  politico  th.t:. 
any  particular  religious  faith.  (Davis.)  Amauld  -^vA 
other  writers  have  broadly  asserted  that  he  did  not  rec  ^' 
nise  the  existence  of  a  God.  (Bayle,  Philos,  Dici,^  in  ;«:'. 
'Maldonat').  In  his  physics  Confucius  maintains,  ti. .: 
*  out  of  nothing  there  cannot  possibly  be  produced  an)  tli  1 1  .^ 
that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  from  all  eternis 
that  the  cause  {lee,  reason)  or  principle  of  thin^s  iuii>t 
have  had  a  co-existence  with  the  things  themselves ;  ti.  r. 
therefore,  this  cause  is  also  eternal,  iiimiite,  indestrurtii  ;  , 
without  limits,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent:  that  ti  • 
central  point  of  influence  {strength)  whence  this  cau^e  pr... 
cipally  acts,  is  the  blue  firmament  ( TYen),  whence  its  eitt  i 
nations  spread  over  the  whole  universe;  that  it  is,  iheri.'-  :■% 
the  supreme  duty  of  the  prince,  in  the  name  of  his  sul  •;.!•<  ^ 
to  present  offerings  to  TYen,  and  particularly  at  the  i-  ...:- 
noxes;  the  one  for  obtaining  a  propitious  seed-time.  u..'i 
the  other  a  plentiful  harvest.'  He  taught  his  disciples  t.  i* 
the  human  body  is  composed  of  two  principles, — the  i*:  - 
light,  invisible,  and  ascenaing ;  the  other  gross,  palpable.  ui<  l 
descending:  that  on  the  separation  of  these  two  prinr.|  lt>« 
the  light  and  spiritual  part  ascends  into  the  air,  wliil>t  1 1.^* 
heavy  and  corporeal  part  sinks  into  the  earth.  The  \i«i.  : 
death  never  entei-s  into  his  philosophy;  nor,  on  cunuu'  : 
occasions,  is  it  employed  by  the  Chinese.  (Bari-ow.)  W  ucu 
a  person  dies  they  say,  *  he  has  returned  to  his  fain  \\ 
The  body,  it  was  difficult  to  deny,  resolved  itself  into  ,.* 
primitive  elements,  and  became  a  part  of  the  uni\cr>c ;  1m  i. 
according  to  Confucius,  the  spirits  of  the  good  were  |.. 
mitted  to  visit  their  antient  habitations  on  earth,  or  ^i  : 
ancestral  halls  or  other  places  as  might  be  nppoiut«.u  \  . 
their  children  and  descendants,  upon  whom,  while  xK-  -, 
received  their  homage,  they  (the  dead)  had  the  poM*  •  .*. 
conferring  benefactions.  Hence  arose  the  indi>ien^t. 
duty  of  performing  sacred  rites  in  the  hull  or  tuiu(  li  : 
ancestors;  and  all  such  as  neglected  this  duty  wouI<j  t  - 
punished,  after  death,  by  tlieir  spiritual  part  beii^g  de^trn-  «i 
of  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  hall  of  ancestcrs,  and  <.r  *' «. 
supreme  bliss  arising  mm  the  homage  bestowed  li>  w  - 
scendants.  A  belief  in  good  and  evil  genii,  and  of.  tut-. '  .r 
spirits  presiding  over  families,  houses,  towna,  and  otii^^ 
piacei,  wevitably  arose  out  of  this  system.    It  doeat  ik>i 
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the  designation  of  which  the  term  congestion  is  commonly 
applied.  How  greatly  such  a  condition  of  the  hlood- ves- 
sels must  disturh  their  natural  functioas  and  consequently 
how  powerful  an  agent  it  must  be  in  the  production  of  dis- 
ease, it  Is  also  easy  to  conceive.  But  patholojrists  have 
hitherto  made  but  slight  progress  in  determining  with  pre- 
cision the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place, 
either  in  the  blood-vessels  themselves,  or  in  the  tissues  in 
which,  as  a  consequence  of  this  affection,  an  alteration  of 
structure  is  sometimes  ultimately  superinduced. 

From  an  obscr\*ation  of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  state  of  congestion,  it  is  usually  distinguished  into  pas- 
sive and  active.  When  there  is  merely  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  distended  and  debilitated  capillaries,  without 
any  other  manifest  morbid  phenomenon,  the  state  is  called 
simple  congestion;  and  this  state  of  congestion  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  passive.  But  when  to  tliis  accumulation 
of  blood  there  are  superadded  certain  phenomena  which 
accompany  and  which  characterize  another  morbid  state, 
namely,  inflammation,  the  congestion  is  termed  active. 
In  active  congestion,  the  blood-vessels  themselves  are  in  a 
state  of  excitement ;  the  preternatural  quantity  of  blood 
they  contain  is  determined  to  them  by  their  own  inordinate 
activity  ;  they  are  in  a  condition  not  of  diminished  but  of 
exalted  vital  energy.  In  passive  congestion,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  coats  of  the  vessels  are  destitute  of  their  natural 
tonic,  vital  resistance;  yield  readily  to  the  current  of  blood 
which  is  determined  to  them,  or  unable  to  pass  on  the  cur- 
rent they  receive,  the  blood  accumulates  in  them  and  dis- 
tends them.  Active  congestion,  according  to  this  account, 
however,  can  be  distinguished  by  no  certain  and  even  no 
appreciable  Aaracter  Kom  inflammation,  a  state  which  is 
always  supposed  to  be  different  from  congestion.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  state  of  congestion  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
pass  into  the  different  state  of  inflammation,  and  it  is  this 
very  tendency  that  renders  congestion  so  dangerous  and 
fatal  a  malady.  But  in  what  the  two  states  differ,  we  are 
at  present  wholly  ignorant.  When  the  link  that  connects 
these  two  states  witn  each  other  shall  be  supplied,  a  clear 
and  bright  light  will  be  shed  over  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
most  important  diseases  at  present  involved  in  profound 
darkness.  The  labours  of  pathologists,  conducted  as  they 
now  are,  with  a  precision  and  skill  never  before  exemplified, 
should  be  sustained  and  animated  by  the  prospect  of  the 
inestimable  practical  ad>'antages  which  must  result  from 
the  success  of  their  investigations. 

The  tissue  of  the  body  in  which  the  state  of  congestion  is 
most  apt  to  occur,  is  the  cellular,  and  more  especially  in  the 
lax  and  little  cohesive  condition  in  which  this  tissue  forms 
the  parenchyma  of  the  different  internal  organs,  as  the 
bfain,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  so 
on.  A  congested  state  of  their  blood-vessels  is  also  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  more 
especially  in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bronchi  and  air 
vesicles  of  the  stomach  and  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of 
the  ovaria  and  uterus.  But  besides  these,  other  and  less 
yielding  structures,  as  the  serous  and  fibrous  membranes, 
the  skin,  and  even  the  muscles,  may  be  affected  with  con- 
gestion, after  the  operation  of  causes  which  have  exhausted 
the  vital  energies  of  the  system  in  general,  or  which  have 
diminished  the  vital  cohesion  of  these  structures  in  par- 
ticular. 

Congestion,  when  present  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
when  continuing  for  any  length  of  time,  disorders  the  func- 
tion of  the  organ  in  which  it  takes  place.  ITie  signs  of 
this  disordered  function  are  signs  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  congestion  is  present.  If,  for  example,  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  brain  be  in  a  state  of  congestion,  the  activity 
and  ener^  of  the  cerebral  functions  will  be  diminishea, 
indicated  by  dulness,  heaviness,  forgetfulness,  inaptitude 
for  mental  labour,  giddiness,  lethargy,  and  so  on :  and  if 
the  congestion  be  in  great  intensity,  it  may  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  coma  and  even  of  apoplexy.  [Coma  and 
Apoplexy.]  If  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  be  in  a  state 
of  congestion,  the  secretion  of  bile  will  be  disordered;  al- 
tered in  quality,  diminished  in  Quantity,  or  entirely  sup- 
pressed. If  the  blood-vessels  of  tne  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air  passages  be  in  a  state  of  congestion,  it  will  occasion 
uneasiness  in  the  che^^t,  difhculty  of  breathing,  cough,  &c. 

Congested  states  of  tliese  and  other  organs  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  occur  in  the  progress  of  other  diseasea,  more 
Mipeoiatly  in  the  diiforent  typea  of  fever,  the  chvaoter  of 


which  tliey  modify,  and  the  severity  and  danger  of  wlm  h 
they  always  greatly  increase.  There  are  fevers  ind«o  l. 
and' those  of  the  very  worst  kind,  that  is,  the  most  tntdii-t* 
and  the  least  under  the  control  of  any  known  remcflars,  ,.i 
which  a  high  degree  of  congestion  of  the  blood-ves'^cU  .  i* 
the  brain,  of  the  liings,  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  muromi  inc:  •- 
brane  of  the  intestines,  is  among  the  very  first  apfmevi:*^ ;. 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system;  but  in  ^neral  sut*I>  ^ 
congested  state  of  the  blood-vessels  is  consequent  uj.  .. 
preceding  morbid  conditions  of  the  organs;  condition^  U\ 
which  the  vital  energies  of  the  blood-vessels  have  bom 
exhausted. 

The  appearances  presented  by  ooneested  norts  at>t  r 
death,  vary  with  their  structure  and  witn  the  aegrec  .j  :  1 
duration  of  the  affection.  The  capillary  arteries  and  vei<..> 
are  turgid  with  blood;  the  blood  they  contain  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  natural;  hence  the  colour  of  the  or^n«  tl  *- 
seat  of  the  congestion,  is  darker  in  proportion  to  tRe  intt  m- 
sity  of  the  affection ;  it  is  also  commonly  more  ur  It  «> 
swollen,  and  the  cohesion  of  its  tissues  is  diminishe<l.  *>  • 
that  they  are  more  readily  torn  than  when  in  a  hciltl.v 
condition.  In  some  organs,  indeed,  as  in  the  livt»r  .-ii  'i 
the  spleen,  when  the  congestion  is  in  an  extreme  dc.rT,M-. 
the  cohesion  of  the  component  tissues  is  so  much  Ic^-c:.*  A 
that  the  organs  are  broken  down  on  the  slightest  )•; en- 
sure. 

Anything  may  be  the  cause  of  congestion  which  il  tu  .- 
nishes  the  vital  energy  of  the  capillaiy  vessels;  or  ^vi:-. 
changes,  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  quantity  and  nualit\  > : 
the  blood  they  contain.  If  the  vital  energv  of  the  r.*j  >.- 
lanes  be  diminished,  they  cannot  maintain  the  tension  ji-- 
cessary  to  prevent  distension  of  their  parietes,  and  a  cou-v- 
quent  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood.  If  the  qua  \\U'\ 
and  quality  of  the  blood  they  contain  be  altered,  their  n.i 
tural  stimulus  may  be  so  deficient  as  not  to  excite,  or  -o 
excessive  as  to  exhaust  them. 

There  is  no  morbid  state  of  the  system  over  \\hu\\ 
human  art  has  so  little  control  as  that  of  congestion  u  h<>ii 
the  affection  is  extensive  and  severe.  When,  howe\rr,  tt 
is  seated  only  in  a  single  organ,  and  is  not  very  intcn^*-, 
there  are  remedies  which  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  ir- 
lieve  it;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  disease  of  the  b<ifl\  r;.<> 
treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  conducted  with  so  mm  !. 
caution  and  discrimination.  .The  adoption  of  a  wroi:: 
course,  or  the  too  vigorous  application  of  a  well-chosen  n^- 
medy,  hzs,  in  this  case,  a  more  than  ordinary  tendency  to 
turn  the  balance  between  life  and  death,  on  t)ie  si<\v  •  i' 
death.  If  the  congestion  be  what  is  termed  active,  gcnrr  a 
blood-letting  is  sometimes  indispensable ;  on  the  o?]it 
hand,  there  are  many  cases  of  passive  congestion,  in  wh.<  h 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system  in  the  sinall*  ^i 
quantity,  would  be  certain  to  extinguish  life^  In  «i>cs  < 
which  general  depletion  would  be  pregn.tnrwith  dniu-. :. 
local  blood-letting  is  often  safe,  ana  wnen  employcfl  wr  : 
cautious  decision,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  rcracdies».  Ir« 
effect  is  sometimes  greatly  promoted  by  external  local  f^  t:- 
vatives,  as  blisters,  and  by  internal  remedies  which  iciul  » : 
once  to  stimulate  the  heart's  action  and  to  equalize  xhv  '  -- 
culation,  such  as  what  are  termed  the  diffusible  stimuli:  <v, 
and  diaphoretics.  Emetics  and  purgatives  are  also  auxi!;  :  > 
remedies,  in  g^cral  safe,  and  often  remarkably  efficunt, 

CONGLEtON,  a  market  town  and  borough   iti    t".  - 
county  of  Cheshire.    It  is  in  the  parish  of  Astbury,*in  :  1  ..• 
eastern  extremity  of  the  hundred  of  Northwich,' on   !;.f 
Staffordshire  border ;  42  miles  nearly  due  east  from  ChcNt .  '. 
in  a  straight    Hne,  and    162    N.N.  W.   from    Loii<l. 
It  appears  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is   si:- 
posed  to  have  been  a  military  station  of  the   Ronmi.- 
The   present  town  is  a   mile  in   length,  and    coma   .^ 
many  of  the  antient  houses  of  Cheshi^,  which  are  <'.m5- 
structed  entirely  of  timber  frame-work  and  plaster.      Jr 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  and  picturesque  vallc)  . 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dane.    At  the  west  end  are  uu'm. 
rous  detached  mansions  of  the  opulent  manufacturers  of  w  , 

Slace,  surrounded  with  shrubberies  and  ornamental  l. 
ens.  In  the  antient  part  is  the  guildhall,  a  coinmo«l  <  <» 
brick  building,  with  a  piazza  for  those  who  attend  i..' 
market.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  neat  r  r  I 
respectable,  and  it  bears  a  chamcter  for  remarkable  heaM . 
ness.  The  Macclesfield  canal,  and  the  great  road  f^o— 
Lichfiold  and  Stafford  to  Manchester,  peas  through  it.  Tt.t 
population  in  1831  was  9352,  of  whom  4474  iren  malc^. 
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the  county  (or  earldom)  of  Sopao,  thus  omitting  altogether 
Pango  and  Batta,  or  compronending  them  under  some  of 
the  other  names.  The  Portuguese  province  of  San  Salva- 
dor is  a  part  of  the  native  province  of  Pemha,  the  marqui- 
sate  of  Pemba  being  the  remainder.  It  is  placed  along  a 
portion  of  the  left  Imnk  of  the  river  Congo,  immediately  to 
the  north-east  of  Sogno,  ivhich  occupies  the  angle  formed 
by  the  river  and  the  sea-coast.  In  this  province  is  the 
capital,  said  to  have  been  antieutly  called  Banza,  which 
appears  however  to  be  merely  a  name  signifying  a  chief 
town,  the  residence  of  a  kin^,  or  even  of  a  subordinate 
ruler.  The  Portuguese  havmg  established  a  settlement 
here,  save  the  place  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  de- 
scribea  as  situated  about  150  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about 
a  third  of  that  distance  from  the  river,  in  a  hollow  on  the 
south-east  side  of  a  lofty  mountain,  having  on  the  summit 
a  plain  of  about  ten  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  covered  with 
towns  and  villages.  The  palace  of  the  native  sovereign 
and  the  Portuguese  part  of  the  town  are  each  surrounded 
by  an  inclosure  of  about  a  mile  in  circumference ;  but  the 
suburbs  of  the  Portuguese  town  are  described  as  also  of 
considerable  extent  Tho  principal  ornaments  of  San  Sal- 
vador were,  a  cathedral  and  nine  or  ten  other  churches, 
all  built  of  stone,  although,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  roofed  only  with  thatch.  The  religious 
establishment  consisted  of  a  bishop  and  chapter,  a  Jesuit 
college,  a  convent  of  capuchins,  &c.  It  appears  however 
that  even  before  the  end  of  the  seventeen tn  century  the 
ravages  of  war  had  almost  ruined  San  Salvador,  and  the 
native  sovereign  had  transferred  his  residence  to  another 
place,  called  Lemba,  in  the  province  of  Bamba,  and  nearer 
the  sea-coast. 

For  details  as  to  the  history,  the  religion,  the  customs, 
the  arts,  and  the  former  general  condition  of  the  people 
of  Congo,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  missionary  ac- 
counts, in  which  these  matters  are  treated  at  great  length. 
There  is  probably  however  a  good  deal  of  fiction  in  these 
accounts,  the  prevailing  aim  of  which  evidently  is  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
At  all  events,  now  that  both  the  show  of  Christianity  and 
the  very  thin  sprinkling  of  civilization,  of  which  this  region 
of  Africa  may  ftt  one  time  have  had  to  boast,  have  nearly 
disappeared,  thess  old  descriptions  would  certainly  be  found 
verv  mapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  Congo. 

'thb  most  authentic  information  we  possess  respecting 
the  modem  stale  of  Con 40,  is  derived  from  the  '  Narrative 
of  an  Expedition  (sent  out  by  the  English  government)  to 
explore  the  river  Zaire,  usually  called  the  Congo,  in  1816, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  J.  K.  Tuckey,  R.  N.,'  4to., 
London,  1818.  Captain  Tuckey  and  his  companions,  of 
whom  out  of  56,  the  whole  number,  no  fewer  than  21 
perished  in  this  disastrous  expedition,  including  Tuckey 
nimself,  and  all  the  scientific  persons  whom  he  took  along 
with  him,  made  their  way  up  the  river  to  a  point  about  280 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  navigation 
they  both  saw  and  conversed  with  many  of  the  natives,  and 
maae  some  excursions  a  short  way  into  the  interior  of  Congo. 
Their  actual  inspection  of  the  country  however  was  of 
eourse  confined  to  the  portion  along  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  and  the  only  record  we  have  of  the  information 
they  obtained,  consists  of  the  journals  of  Captain  Tuckey 
and  Professor  Smith,  the  botanist  attached  to  the  expe- 
dition, hastily  drawn  up  at  the  time,  and  which  the  writers 
had  no  opportunity  of^  revising  and  extending  at  leisure. 
Their  account  therefore  can  scarcely  be  safely  assumed  as 
applicable  to  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
region  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Congo.  It  is,  in 
fact,  principally  an  account  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
liver  up  which  the  expedition  sailed. 

The  Congo,  even  till  of  late  years,  was  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  be  the  embouchure  of  the  Niger;  but  long 
before  this  point  was  settled,  the  soundest  geographers  were 
of  a  diff'erent  opinion,  although  Captain  Tuckey  *s  expedition 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  ascertainine  the  matter ; 
and  in  the  ofhcial  account  of  the  voyage,  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers  is  elaborately  contended  for  by  a  writer,  who  de- 
clares that  *  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the  Niger  to  pour 
its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Benin  is  entitled  to  very  little 
attention.'  The  Congo  is  not  properly  called  the  Zaire, 
it  seems,  as  Diogo  Cam  was  led  to  suppose,  that  being 
merely  a  word  signifying  any  great  river,  but  the  Moienzi 
Enzaddi,  which  means  the  river  that  swallows  up  all  other 
riven.    The  old  accounts  represent  the  velocity  with  which 


it  tushes  into  the  sea  to  be  so  groat,  that  it 
its  stream  unaffected  by  the  salt  water  for  twenty  leagues 
or  more.  This  description  Captain  Tuckey  fbund  reason  to 
believe  considerably  exaggerated.  It  had  been  usually 
stated  that  the  Congo  was  always  f^U  of  water  ;  but  when 
he  entered  it,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  he  found  it  from 
eight  to  eleven  feet  lower  than  the  point  which  ftom  the 
marks  on  the  rocky  banks  it  appeared  to  have  reached  At 
other  seasons.  The  tide  also  was  very  perceptible  at  1  -lo 
miles  up  the  river.  The  velocity  of'  the  current  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river  was  found  nowhere  to  exceed  ^  or  5 
knots  an  hour,  and  in  many  places  it  was  not  more  than  '2{, 
The  acooimts  of  some  preceding  navifators  make  it  flow 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots ;  and  so  it  very  poasibly 
may  do,  when  the  channel  is  more  full  of  water.  The  depth 
however  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  here  was  very 
great,  no  bottom  having  been  fbund  with  a  line  of  160 
nithoms ;  so  that  when  the  river  is  at  high  flood  the  mast 
of  water  which  it  pours  forth  must  be  immense.  Its  breadth 
fbr  some  distance  fVom  the  sea  is  not  less  than  five  or  2iix 
miles ;  it  is  then  divided  by  a  number  of  islands  into  sexeral 
streams:  at  the  distance  of  140  miles  from  the  mouth  tho 
Narrows  commence,  and  continue  for  about  40  miles,  dun::^* 
which  it  forces  its  way  between  two  opposite  barriers  ct* 
steep  rocks,  not  more  tnan  from  300  to  500  yards  asunder 
Many  ledges  of  rocks  stretch  across  this  part  of  the  nver, 
the  most  formidable  of  which  however,  called  the  Grt'di 
Yellala,  or  Cataract,  has  only  a  fall  of  about  30  feet  in  3i  •> 
yards,  and  would  be  more  appropriately  designated  by  the 
term  Rapid.  Above  the  Narrows,  which  terminate  at 
a  place  (»lled  Inga,  the  river  expands  to  the  breadth  --f 
two,  three,  and  even  four  miles.  Tuckey  ascended  it  f  - 
about  100  miles  beyond  this  point,  and  he  was  assured  \\ 
the  natives  that  after  this  there  was  no  impediment  to  r» 
continued  navieation  for  a  great  distance.  Its  dirc«'ti  .1. 
according  to  their  account,  continued  to  be  nearly  mi 
straight  line  towards  the  north-east;  and  Tuckey  app^ a: ^ 
to  have  felt  convinced  that  it  must  have  its  source  in  son.^ 
vast  lake  or  chain  of  lakes  several  degrees  to  the  north  « t 
the  equator.  Much  surprise  was  experienced  at  nml.i.^- 
that  it  did  not  receive  the  water  of  any  other  stream  in  \i.. 
whole  distance  along  which  the  survey  extended ;  and  b  <:: 
Captain  Tuckey  and  Professor  Smith  were  inclined  to  . *.- 
heve  that  it  must  receive  accessions  of  water  b)  some  urnh  .- 
ground  communication.  The  old  delineations  of  the  r:\  • ., 
it  is  to  be  observed,  also  represent  it  as  without  an\  ti .' 
taries  in  this  part  of  its  course ;  but  they  make  numei'  .» 
rivers  to  flow  into  it  higher  up.  The  torrents  that  i>...if 
down  in  the  rainy  season  however  through  the  ra^>i..  * 
between  the  hills  on  both  sides  of  it,  probably  brin;:  ::  * 
considerable  supply.  In  the  lower  part  of  itscouiJ-t  < 
Congo  spreads  out  into  extensive  swamps*  which  are  o.  •>  »••  : 
with  mangrove  and  palm  trees,  as  are  also  the  i^^lit^  U 
which  it  is  here  interrupted;  above  the  swampy  r^?^- 
hills,  none  of  which  much  exceed  2000  feet,  nse  all  -• .' 
way  that  the  survey  extended  at  a  short  distance  frotu  i 
channel,  or  the  rocks  between  which  it  is  confined.  U-  : 
the  great  cataract  of  Yellala  these  hills  are  stonv  « 
nearly  barren,  and  the  rocks  at  the  Narrows  are  coinjv  ---i. 
of  masses  of  micaceous  slate ;  but  beyond  this  p«.>in:  . 
rocks  ase  of  limestone,  and  the  country  is  described  as  f. :  ; 
and  beautiful.  Even  below  this  however,  between  tbv  ..  • 
and  the  water,  vegetation  is  in  many  parts  very  lu^ur 
and  numerous  villages  are  to  be  seen  both  in  the  li^I.  « 
and  even  on  the  flat  summits  of  the  mountains.  Tlie  < 
maps  make  five  or  six  smaller  rivers  fall  into  the  ut,i  :•- 
tween  the  Congo  and  the  I>ando. 

With  regard  to  the  products  of  Congo,  the  inlonua: 
acquired  by  this  expedition  accords  sutficicntly  wiili  t  . 
accounts  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries.      Aithou.:>  *• 
many  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  cut  off  I..  1 
fever,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  on  by  fat.^  • 
and  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  to  have  been  of  a  cv  :> 
gious  character,  the  climate  of  Congo  is  described  a.-  1  • 
ther  disagreeable  nor  in  ordinary  circumstancca  unhei.' 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  a  period  of  a  month*  i:  .: 
about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  »i- 
never  below  60*  during  the  night,  nor  above  bO'durai<    - 
day ;  the  common  noon-day  heat  was  76".     Amuiu:  .  ■ 
vegetable  products  (for  many  of  which  the  natives  t.  --i 
have  been  indebted  to  the  Portuguese)  are  manioc  or  •  ^^' 
sava,  yams,  maise,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  millet,  r^  t 
vanses,  cabbages,  spinach,  pepper,  capsicum,  th#  sui;»r^cx^. 
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CONGREVE.  WILLIAM,  was  the  second  son  of  Rich- 
ard Congreve  of  Congreve  in  Staffordshire,  and  bom  at 
Bardsa,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father,  who  held  a 
commission  in  the  army,  took  him  over  to  Ireland  at  an 
early  age,  and  placed  him  first  at  the  Great  School  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  afterwards  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  St.  George 
Ashe,  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  After  the  revolution 
in  1 688  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Temple.  His  first  play,  written  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  was  the  '  Old  Bachelor,'  which  was  produced  with 
great  applause  at  Drury-Lane  in  1693 ;  and  Dry  den  is  said 
to  have  remarked  that  he  had  neyer  seen  such  a  first  pby. 
The  next  year  he  produced  *  The  Double-Dealcr,'  and  in 
1695,  joining  with  Betterton,  they  commenced  their  cam- 
paign at  the  new  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  with  a  new 
comedy  written  by  Ck>ngreve,  called  *  Love  for  Love.'  In 
1697  he  produced  his  tragedy  of  *The  Mourning  Bride,' 
and  two  years  afterwards  the  comedy  of  *  The  Way  of  the 
World.'  The  indifferent  success  of  this  last  play  disgusted 
him  with  the  theatre,  and  he  determined  to  write  no 
more  for  the  stage.  Through  the  friendship  of  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  he  was  first  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  licensing  hackney-coaches,  then  presented  with 
a  place  in  the  Pipe  Office,  and  after  that  with  one  in  the 
Customs,  worth  600/.  per  annum.  On  the  1 4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1714,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  wine  licences, 
and  on  the  1 7th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  nominated 
secretary  of  Jamaica.  Tlie  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  retirement,  and  towards  its  close  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  the  gout  and  with  blindness.  Being  over- 
turned in  his  chariot  on  a  journey  to  Bath,  he  received,  it 
is  supposed,  some  internal  injury,  and,  gradually  declining 
in  health,  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1729,  at  his  house 
in  Surrey  Street  in  the  Strand,  London,  aged  57,  and  was 
buried  on  the  26th  of  January,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Mr.  Congreve  was  also  the  author  of  a  romance  called  *  The 
Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled,'  written  at  the  age 
of  seventeen ;  *  The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  a  masque ;  *  Se- 
mele,'  an  opera,  and  several  poems.  His  merit  as  an  ort- 
girial  writer  Johnson  pronounces  to  be  of  the  highest  kind, 
as  he  '  borrowed  neither  the  models  of  plot,  nor  the  manner 
of  his  dialogue.'  Of  his  plays,  he  remarks,  that  his  cha- 
racters are  commonly  fictitious  and  artificial,  with  very 
little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of  life.  His  scenes  exhibit 
not  much  of  humour  or  passion ;  his  personages  are  a  kind 
of  intellectual  gladiators — every  sentence  is  to  ward  or 
strike ;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never  intermitted ;  his 
wit  is  a  meteor,  placing  to  and  fro  with  alternate  corusca- 
tions. *  His  comedies,  therefore,'  observes  the  critic,  *  have 
in  some  degree  the  operation  of  tragedies — they  surprise 
rather  than  divert,  ana  raise  admiration  oftener  than  mer- 
riment.' His  only  tragedy,  *  The  Mourning  Bride,'  although 
very  successful,  is  a  piece  of  unrelieved  bombast  *  Love 
for  Love'  is  the  only  play  of  Congreve's  which  has  still  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  and  even  that  is  rarely  acted,  as  its  wit 
cannot  atone  for  the  exceeding  grossness  of  much  of  the 
dialogue. 

CO'NI,  or  more  generallv  CU'NEO,  a  province  and  town 
of  the  Sardinian  states  in  tne  south-west  part  of  Piedmont, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  AIds,  which  divide  it  from 
the  county  of  Nice  and  ftom  I*  ranee.  The  province  of 
Cuneo  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Saluizo, 
east  by  that  of  Mondon,  south  by  that  of  Nizza,  and  west  by 
the  FVench  department  of  Basses  Alpes.  It  is  a  Country  of 
valleys,  which  slope  down  towards  the  great  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  in  which  the  Grana  and  the  Macra,  affluents  of  the  Upper 
Po,  the  Stura  and  its  affluents,  and  several  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Tanaro  have  their  source.  The  valleys,  which  are 
naturally  fertile,  are  improved  by  the  excellent  system  of 
irrigation.  Theprincipal  prodticts  are  com,  wine,  hemp, 
hay,  and  silk.  The  south  and  west  borders  of  the  province 
lie  among  the  Alps,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  covered 
with  chestnut  trees,  and  the  upper  parts  afford  summer  pas- 
ture. The  length  of  the  nrovince  west  to  east  from  the 
sources  of  the  Stura  to  the  Dorders  of  the  province  of  Men- 
dovi  near  Chiuaa,  is  about  forW  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south  from  Fossano  to  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
is  about  thirty  miles.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
143,000.  (Serriatori,  Saggio  Staiutico.)  The  province 
contains  several  oonsiderable  towns:  1.  Cuneo,  the  capital, 
and  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  royal  college,  and  18,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  the  residence  of  the  mtendente  and  of  the 
military  governor.  It  wai  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength. 


and  sustained  several  sieges;  bnt  its  fottifications  were 
razed  in  1801.  A  navifable  canal  runs  from  Cuneo  to  Car- 
magnola,  uniting  the  Stura  witli  the  Po.  The  hisb  road 
from  Nizza  to  Turin  bv  the  Col  di  Tenda  passes  through 
Cuneo.  2.  Fossano,  with  12,500  inhabitants,  and  a  bishop*s 
see,  situated  in  a  fine  plain  near  the  Stura,  has  a  royal  col- 
lege, and  a  college  for  boarders,  kept  by  the  Fathers  So- 
maschi.  3.  Demonte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Stura,  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  Col  de  I'Arffentiere,  has  6400 
inhabitants,  and  a  grammar-school  kept  by  the  Scolopj.  The 
mineral  baths  of  vinadio,  a  few  miles  above  Demonte^  ba\-e 
considerable  reputation.  4.  Dronero,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Macra,  has  6700  inhabitants,  and  a  college.  5.  Caras:lio, 
5800  inhabitants,  and  a  college.  6.  Busca,  on  the  road  from 
Cuneo  to  Saluzzo,  8000  inhs&itants,  and  a  college  likewisie. 
7.  Boves,  7700  inhabitants,  and  a  grammar-sclnml.  8. 
Chiusa,  5500  inhabitants,  aud  a  mmmar-schooL  9.  Ccn- 
tallo,  on  the  road  from  Cuneo  to  Turin  by  Savigliano,  han 
4400  inhabitants.  10.  Limone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di 
Tenda,  has  3400  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
with  their  mules  in  carrying  goods  and  passengers  over  the 
mountain.  There  are  besides  in  the  province  of  Cumnj 
several  other  small  towns,  of  between  2000  and  3000  inha- 
bitants. (CcUendario  Generale  dei  Regj  Statu  Torino, 
1824.)  These  valleys  were  in  antient  times  inhabited  by 
the  Vagienni,  a  tribe  of  the  Ligures.  The  Roman  colon) 
of  Pedona  is  believed  to  have  stood  where  Borgo  San  Dal- 
mazzo  now  is,  a  few  miles  south  of  Cuneo.  Aucputa  Va- 
gicnnorum  stood  farther  north,  near  Fossano.  All  trace!»  of 
those  colonies  became  lost  in  the  middle  ages,  and  it  i> 
believed  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who 
from  their  stronghold  of  Frassineto  near  Nizza  infested 
and  devastated  these  valleys  in  the  tenth  century  of  oiir 
eora.  (Jacopo  Durandi,  Delle  Antiche  Citid  di  Pedonn, 
Caburro,  Germanicia,  ed  Augusta  rf«'  Vagienni*) 

CONIA.      [ClRRHIPBDA.] 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  the  curves  formed  by  the  inter 
section  of  a  circular  cone  and  a  plane,  the  former  being 
either  oblique  or  right. 

Though  the  name  of  conic  sections  still  remains,  yet  the 
interest  w]}ich  attaches  to  these  curves,  and  the  method  of 
treating  them,  has  no  lon^r  any  reference  to  the  accident 
from  which  they  derive  their  name.  The  Greek  geometerK, 
in  pure  speculation,  occupied  themselves  with  the  different 
methods  in  which  a  cone  may  be  cut,  simply  because  the 
conical  surface  (with  the  cylindrical  and  spherical)  came 
within  the  restrictive  definitions  under  which  they  had 
placed  geometry.  [Geometry.]  The  works  of  ApoLLONir» 
and  Archimedes  are  the  first  in  which  these  sections  were 
treated ;  and  their  history  is  nothing  but  that  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  remarkable  properties,  till  the  discover}'  that 
the  path  of  a  nrojected  body  in  an  unresisting  space  is  a 

fiarabola,  and  tnat  of  a  planet  round  the  sun,  an  ellipse. 
Galileo,  Kepler.]  Since  that  time  we  mtffht  a»«eU 
attempt  to  write  the  history  of  mathematics  ana  physio  as 
that  of  conic  sections  in  their  results  and  consequenci-s : 
and  from  that  time  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  them  merely 
as  conic  sections. 

Some  sections  of  a. cone  are  considered  in  elementan- 
geometry,  for  a  plane  may  meet  a  cone  in  a  point,  or  in  a 
single  straight  line,  or  in  two  intersecting  stnuffht  lined,  or 
in  a  circle.  But  the  curves  which  are  peculiarly  conic  sec- 
tions, are  the  oval  made  by  a  plane  which  cuts  the  cone 
entirely  on  one  side  of  the  vertex,  called  the  Ellipse  :  the 
indefinitely  extended  modification  of  this  when  the  piano 
becomes  parallel  to  any  one  slant  side  of  the  cone,  oallcxi  the 
Parabola  :  and  the  curve  which  is  partly  on  one  side,  and 
partly  on  the  other  of  the  vertex,  formed  by  a  plane  which 
cuts  both  surfaces  of  the  cone,  called  the  Hyperbola. 
To  these  names  we  refer  for  the  specific  properties  of  the 
sections. 

Algebraically  considered,  the  oonie  section*  are  the  curr<^t 
of  the  second  degree,  meaning  the  curves  belonging  to  such 
rauations  between  co-ordinates  are  of  the  second  degree. 
Thus  X  and  y  being  co-ordinates^  oUique  or  rectangular,  the 
general  equation 

may,  by  properly  assuming  a,  6,  e,  &c.  be  made  the  equation 
of  every  possible  section  m  a  cone  by  the  plane  in  which  Um 
co-ordinates  are  measured.  ^  very  xnanj  elementary 
works  do  not  frilly  discuss  the  conditions  under  which  the 
preceding  equation  represents  the  dtfferait  saclionsy  wn 
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subjoin  the'foUowmg  from  ihe  *  Canib.  ?hil.  Traris.\  vol.  v, 
p.  89/  In  th^  folln^nr^  liBt  ^  means  the  ans^lc  made  by  the 
co-ordinates,  [The  noiatiE>n  has  reference  to  I  he  table  in 
Surfaces  op  the  Second  Degree.]    , 

Let  V,  =  a  +  c  — 6  cos  e        V,  =4ac-62; 

cd^ +  ae^-bde 


W 


'2  -4  ac 


+/ 


and  in  the  case  where  Vj  and  crfa  +  a^s  -  bde,  are  both 
=  0,  let 


W"  = 


4a/—  rf«   _   4c/-tfS 


4a 


4c 


In  tho  following  table,  p  means  either  sign,  +  or  -,  but 
in  the  same  line,  n  means  the  other  sign ;  a  dotted  line 
means  that  the  sign  of  the  expression  at  the  head  of  the 
column  need  not  be  considered.  The  word  line  by  itself 
mcand  straight  line. 


w 

V, 

W" 

V, 

Name  of  the  Section. 

p 

+ 

p 

Impossible. 

p 

+ 

n 

Ellipse. 

» 

« •  •  • 

Hyperbola. 

0 

0 

. . . . 

Parabola.  - 

0 

+ 

... . 

Point, 

0 

.... 

Intersecting  lines. 

0^0 

0 

p 

P 

Impossible. 

0-1-0 

0 

p 

n 

Parallel  lines. 

0-7-0 

0 

0 

Line. 

0^0 

0 

s 

.... 

Line. 

Thus  if  W  and  V|  both  have  the  same  sim,  and  V,  be 
positive,  the  equation  cannot  be  satisfied  at  all ;  but  if  W 
and  V,  be  of  different  signs,  and  if  V,  be  positive,  the 
erpiation  is  that  of  an  ellipse.  We  may  add  that  V,  =  0, 
indicates  an  equilateral  hyperbola.    [Hyperbola.] 

The  general  properties  of  the  sections  are  numerous  and 
intercstmg,  but  we  shall  only  mention  one,  because  it  is  the 
most  convenient  as  a  geneml  definition  of  the  curves,  com- 
bining them  at  once  with  each  other,  in  a  manner  to  which 
algebra  is  easily  applied.  If  a  point  move  in  such  a  way 
that  its  distance  from  a  given  point  (called  the /ocm*)  always 
is  the  same  fraction  of  its  perj^endicular  distance  from  a 
given  right  line  (called  the  directrix),  then  the  curve  traced 
out  is  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbola,  according  as  the 
pivfu  fraction  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  unity. 
\Ve  are  convinced  that  no  method  of  deducing  the  nro- 
perties  of  these  curves  can  be  very  successfully  applied  in 
tlie  case  of  beginners,  unless  it  involve  the  foci  in  the  de- 
finif  ion.  The  properties  of  these  points  do  not  readily  show 
tliemselves  either  in  the  deduction  from  the  cone,  or  from 
tlie  ijeneral  algebraic  equation. 

CONICAL  PROJECTION.  A  method  of  describing 
a  representation  of  a  part  of  sphere  upon  a  plane.  A 
b])heru  cannot  be  unrolled  into  a  plane,  as  can  every  cone 
or  portion  of  a  cone.  If  a  cone  be  described  which  touches 
a  i»phcre  in  a  small  circle,  and  if  the  several  points  of  the 

Q 


sphere  be  then  projected  upon  the  corw  bv  lines  drawn 
tiiroufrh  theeentro.  the  parts  adjacent  to  ihc  Wall  eircle  of 
coiiiati  will  be  priijected  iitto  figures  very  nearly  similar  to 
the  original??.  If  tJte  de^^'eea  nf  InUlude,  whi«  b  bltc  very 
nearly  equal,  be  made  actually  equal,  no  injurious  effect 
will  be  produced  on  the  map.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is 
required  to  draw  the  map  of  a  country  contained  between 
two  given  longitude  circles,  and  two  given  parallels  of 
latitude. 

Take  any  radius  for  the  sphere,  and  let  S  A  be  the  radius 
X  cotangent  of  the  middle  latitude  of  the  map.  From  A 
set  off  A  B,  A  C,  &c.,  equal  to  tho  arc  of  one  degree  (or 
whatever  the  distance  may  be  between  the  parallels  which 
it  is  desired  to  draw)  on  the  great  circle  of  the  sphere  chosen. 
Let  L*  be  half  the  total  longitude  contained  between  the 
extremities  of  the  map,  and  take  the  angles  ASP  and 
A  S  O,  eaual  to  L°  x  the  sine  of  the  middle  latitude. 
Divide  the  angle  Q  S  P  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
degrees  (or  other  required  intervals  of  longitude  lines)  in  L : 
then  Q  R  T  P  is  the  map  required,  and  V  X  Y  Z  such  a 
portion  as  is  usually  exhibited  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

If  instead  of  the  tangent  cone,  it  be  required  to  project 
upon  the  cone  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  chord  which 
joins  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  map  on  the  sphere,  let 
/  and  /'  be  the  least  and  greatest  latitudes,  and  let 

SR  =  radius  x  oos /'  -4-  sin  i  (/  +  /') 
S  Q  =  radius  x  cos  •'  ^  sin  4  (/  +  W 

the  rest  is  as  before. 

There  are  two  modifications  of  this  principle  which  it  will 
be  convenient  here  to  notice ;  the  projection  used  by  Flam- 
steed,  and  that  adopted  by  the  French  government  in  their 
recent  maps.  In  Flamsteed's  projection  the  degrees  of 
latitude  are  equal,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  middle  longitude  circle,  which  is  a  vertical  right 
line.  But  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  made  in  every  pa- 
rallel to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  degree  of  latitude 
as  on  the  globe :  so  that  the  meridians  are,  in  fact,  curves, 
the  ordinates  of  which  are  as  the  cosines  of  the  abscissae. 


^ 


In  the  French  government  maps,  the  same  plan  is 
adopted,  with  this  exception,  that  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  the  circles  of  the  conical  projection,  and  the  degrees  of 
latitude  are  all  equal  (the  oblateness  of  the  earth  may  be 
allowed  for,  if  thought  necessary) ;  the  degrees  of  longitude^ 
are  then  set  off  on  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  Flamsteed  s  projection. 

CONI'FERiE,  a  natural  order  of  Gymnospermous  exo- 
gens,  consisting  of  resinous,  mostly  evergreen,  hard  leaved 
trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  all  those  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  arborescent  plants  can  exist  Under  this  name  are 
collected  the  various  races  of  fir  trees,  pines,  cedars,  juni- 
pers, cypresses,  and  the  like,  which,  however  dissimilar  they 
may  at  first  sight  appear^  correspond  not  only  in  their  uni- 
versally terebintaceous  sap,  but  in  the  foUowing^oints  of  or- 
ganization : — They  all  branch  from  numerous  buds,  proceed- 
ing f^om  the  side  of  a  main  stem.  Their  wood  consists  of 
tubes  of  nearly  equal  diameter,  among  which  are  here 
and  there  fistular  cavities  which  receive  the  resin  that 
exudes  from  the  wood.  The  sides  of  the  woody  tubes  are 
marked  by  circular  disks,  which,  when  highly  magnified, 
appear  as  if  consisting  of  a  smaller  internal  and  a  large  ex- 
ternal circle ;  the  nature  and  use  of  these  disks  is  unknown. 
The  following  cut  represents  highly-magnified  sections  of  a 
piece  of  deal ;  A  shows  the  nearly  equal  size  of  the  woody 
tubes  when  viewed  transversely.  B  is  a  popendicular  sec- 
tion with  the  disks  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  tubes. 

The  leaves  are  articulated  with  the  stem,  and  very  often 
are  linear,  veinless,  and  sharp-pointed ;  but  in  some  cases, 
as  Salisbuna  adiantifolia,  fig,  1,  and  Podocarpus  asplenii- 
folia,  fi^,  2,  the  leaves  become  broad,  and  then  they  are 
filled  with  veins,  which  are  all  of  the  same  size,  and  branch 
by  repeatedly  forkingi^  a  mode  of  veining  known  only  in 
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[Salisboria  adiantifolia.J 


[Podocarpuf  atpleniifolia.] 


t.iese  plants  and  in  ferns.  The  flowers  are  collected  in 
little  scaly  cones ;  males  in  one  cone,  and  females  in  another. 
The  females  have  no  nericarpial  covermg,  but  consist  of 
naked  ovules,  to  which  fertilization  is  communicated  di- 
reclly  from  the  pollen,  without  the  interposition  of  a  style 
or  stigma.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  consists  of  a  certain 
/nunil^r  of  scales  collected  into  a  cone,  and  inclosing  the 
naked  seeds  in  their  axils.  Sometimes  such  scales  are 
thin  as  in  the  larch,  or  liatd  and  long  as  in  the  pine,  or  even 
succulent  as  in  the  juniper,  whose  berries,  as  they  are 
named,  are  small  cones  with  succulent  consolidated  scales. 
ConifersB  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all  plants,  firstly, 
for  their  resinous  secretions,  such  as  pitch,  turpentines  of 
different  kinds,  Canada  balsam,  and  similar  substances; 
secondly,  for  their  timber,  which  under  the  names  of  deal, 
fu*,  pine,  red  cedar,  Sandarach  wood,  &c.,  is  most  exten- 
sively used  in  building ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  screen 
which  their  compact,  evergreen  leaves  oppose  agkinst  cold, 
in  barren,  bleak  situations,  where  few  other  trees  will 
grow.  [Abies,  Pinus,  Cupbessus,  Thuja,  Junipbrus, 
Araucaria,  &c.] 
CONILIRA.  [IsopoDA.] 
CONIL1TE8.  [Orthocbrata.] 
CONIPORA.  [POLYPIARIA  Mbmbranacea  ] 
CONIROSTRES  (Zoology),  the  third  family  of  Cuvier's 
Passeres,  comprising  those  genera  which  have  a  strong  bill, 
more  or  less  conical,  and  without  notches.  Cuvier  says 
that  they  live  more  or  less  exclusively  upon  seeds,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  bill  is  more  or  less  thick.  The  Coftirostres 
form  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  order  Jnsesioreg  of  Mr. 
Vigors.    [Birds,  voL  iv,,  p.  431.]       ^ 


CX)NI'XTM  MACULATUM,©?  HEMLOCK,  is  a  wild 
umbelliferous  plant,  possessing  highly  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous qualities,  but  used  medicinally  as  a  remedy  against 
nervous  affections  It  has  a  white  fusiform  biennial  root ; 
an  erect,  branched,  bright  green,  spotted  stem,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  on  which  are  planted  so  many  smooth, 
finely  cut,  large,  fern-like  leaves.  When  very  healthy  and 
growing  in  a  spot  where  it  is  neither  injured  by  storms  nor 
disfigured  by  dust,  the  hemlock  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
of  all  wild  plants.  Its  little  greenish  white  flowers,  arranged 
in  umbels  after  the  manner  of  its  order,  have  a  minute 
involucre  of  several  leaves  at  the  base ;  and  the  partial 
umbels  have  also  three  or  four  short  oval  leaflets  on  one  side. 
Tlie  fruit  is  globular,  each  half  having  five  projecting  angles 
which  are  slightly  crenelled,  without  either  vitt«  or  ap- 
pendages or  projections  between  them.  It  grows  in  wild 
places,  sometimes  by  the  sides  of  ditches  in  meadows,  but 
more  firequently  in  light  upland  pastures,  flowering  in  June 
and  Julv.  It  ii  almost  the  only  wild  umbelliferous  plant 
whose  rniit  is  destitute  of  vittse,  and  consequently  not 
aromatic. 


[Fruit  of  Conittm  mAcalatiira.] 

L  A  partial  umbel  loaded  with  fruit,  oataral  tise.  S.  The  btick  %  )#w  «/  > 
fruit,  much  magnified.  3.  A  transverse  section  of  tS^  san«,  kliowinp  <  .- 
ridges,  the  absence  of  vitt».  and  the  in%'3lute  albumrn. 

It  is  necessary  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  tlu* 
botanical  characters  of  Conium  maculatum,  in  oidrt 
that  the  genuine  one  may  be  collected.  Sometinit^ 
plants  resembling  it  are  collected,  which  are  almost  ^r 
entirely  inert  when  employefl  as  a  roedicire,  or  plant- 
possessed  of  greater  potency  are  used  in  its  stead,  fmiu 
which  fatal  results  have  followed.  It  is  a  *^cll-knoMu 
cirurastance  that  the  greatest  discrepancy  prevails  aronn.: 
mechcal  men  as  to  the  activity  of  hemlock,  not  merely  a>  u 
remedy  but  also  as  a  poison.*  This  discrepancy'  admit:»  ..t 
satisfactory  explanation  on  several  grounds.  The  aciivi;> 
of  the  plant — even  supposing  the  proper  one  to  be  rul- 
lected —depends  greatly  upon  its  plare  of  growth,  the  kind 
of  season,  the  time  when  collected,  and  the  means  emplo}iil 
to  dry  it  or  form  it  into  an  extract,  on  the  temperature  ai}«l 
dryness  of  the  place  where  it  is  preserved,  and  on  the  length 
of  time  it  has  been  kept.  In  the  south  of  Europe  it  is  uwm  li 
more  energetic  than  in  the  north,  owing  to  the  greater  i in- 
tensity of  light:  even  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France  ii 
is  more  powerful  than  in  the  northern.  The  wild  plant, 
growing  in  well-exposed  situations,  is  always  to  be  prefern^l 
to  a  cultivated  one ;  the  kind  of  season  markedly  influent  i  - 
its  power,  which  is  greatest  in  a  dry  sunny  season,  and  lea*t 
in  a  wet  gloomy  one.  The  leaves  during  the  first  year  of 
growth  possess  little  potency;  nor  do  they  possess  muoh 
during  the  early  perioa  of  the  second,  till  the  flower-stem 
is  developed,  and  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand.  If  tli:> 
period,  which  is  the  fittest  time  for  collecting  the  leaves,  ls 
allowed  to  pass,  it  is  better  to  wait  two  months  longer  ai\<I 
collect  the  fruits  instead,  as  they  become  the  recipient  of  the 
active  principle.  The  leaves  should  be  dried  quicklv,  but 
not  by  the  application  of  a  high  temperature ;  they  shoals*, 
never  be  powdered  till  the  time  when  it  is  intended  to  u?<> 
them,  but  preserved  meanwhile  in  a  cool  dry  placd.  If  an 
extract  be  formed  which  requires  much  care  in  the  prepa- 
ration, it  can  rarely  be  kept  beyond  twelve  months.  A  frv^h 
supply  of  leaves,  fruits,  or  extract,  should  consequently  be 
procured  every  year,  and  the  former  thrown  away,  as'  the 
action  of  time  or  neat  volatilizes  the  active  principle  (Gonial 
and  renders  the  residue  nearly  inert    When  tbeee  precau- 
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the  full  form  of  the  pronoun  which  Bignifiea  /.•  but  as 
three  syllables  would  be  too  long  for  a  term  in  such  fre- 
quent use,  and  this  inconvenience  in  tho  present  instance 
would  be  aggravated  by  an  appearance  of  egotism,  the  word 
was  shorn  of  its  exterior  letters,  and  at  the  utmost  the 
three  middle  letters,  ome^  were  attached  to  the  verb.  "We 
see  them  in  the  Greek  form  tuptome-s  or  tuptonten,  *  we 
strike,'  In  the  Latin,  the  vowels  were  corrupted,  so  that 
instead  of  ome;  either  umu  or  imu  occur,  as  in  *-ttmM-*,  *  we 
are ;'  poss-utnus,  *  we  are  able ;'  scrib-imU'S,  *  we  write.'  Tlie 
old  German  has  nearly  the  same  suffix  in  tcar-ume-g,  '  we 
were  ;'  bir-ume-s,  *  we  be.'  Again  the  three  letters,  ome,  de- 


the  first  vowel  might  disappear  instead  of  the  last.  Thus 
me  is  the  form  which  appears  in  tho  Greek  es^me-n,  or 
es-me-s,  •  we  are ;'  mi  is  used  in  es-mi\  e-mi,  ei-mi^  *  I  am  ;* 
di'do-mi,  *I  give,'  &c.  Sometimes  the  m  is  all  that  ap- 
pears, as  scnoeba-m,  *  I  was  writing.'  In  Greek,  this  final 
m,  by  a  principle  constantly  observed  in  that  language,  be- 
comes an  n,  as  e-n,  'I  was;'  etetuphei-n,  *1  had  struck.' 
Another  form  of  the  suffix  is  o,  instead  of  om,  which  is  com- 
mon both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Greek,  tupt-o, '  I 
strike;'  Latin,  scrib-o,  'I  write.'     Finally,  all  trace  of  the 

1>ronoun  at  times  disappears,  and  the  defect  ceases  to  mis^ 
ead  because  the  other  persons  have  their  characteristic 
terminations.  Thus  the  Greek  tenses,  etupsa,*!  struck;' 
tetupha,  *  I  have  struck ;'  and  eteiuphea, '  I  had  struck,' 
contain  no  remnant  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  English  lan- 
guage there  are  some  slight  traces  of  the  personal  suffixes, 
which  existed  in  full  perfection  in  some  of  the  older  forms 
of  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  word  am  has'  a  remnant 
of  the  first  person  suffix  in  its  final  m. 

The  second  person  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
was  su  or  tu,  in  German,  du,  and  in  English, '  thou.' 
Accordingly  we  find  a  sibilant  attached  to  the  verb  to  denote 
the  second  person,  as  in  the  Greek,  es-si, '  thou  art ;'  ois-thc^ 
•thou  knowest;'  /wp/-«*-ai, 'thou  strikest  thyself;'  in  the 
Latin,  *m6-i*,-*thou  writest,'  and  in  the  English  termina- 
tion est  in  knflwesty  strikest  But  as  the  Latin  form  has  a 
/  instead  of  an  «,  tu  not  su^  so  the  /  occasionally  appears  as 
in  Greek,  tupt-ete,  *you  strike;'  Latin,  scribiti-e,  'you 
write  ;'  and  in  the  English,  *  art,'  *  thou  art.' 

The  third  person  is  an  indefinite  term ;  and  the  suffix 
which  denotes  it  is  derived  from  /o,  signifying  this,  which 
is  the  full  form  of  the  Greek  article,  and  again  appears,  on 
the  one  hand  in  Latin,  in  the  derivatives,  tarn,  talis,  tantus, 
tot,  turn,  and  on  the  other  in  the  English,  the,  this,  to-day. 
It  is  therefore  as  general  as  the  English  article  t?ie,  and 
may  denote  indifierently,  the  man,  the  woman,  the  thing, 
in  other  words,  he,  she,  it.  It  appears  as  a  suffix  in  the 
Greek,  es-ti,  *he  is*  (Sanscrit,  as-ti);  tupt-et-ai,  'he 
strikes  himself;*  in  the  Latin,  es-t,  'he  is,'  scrib-it,  *he 
writes;'  and  in  the  obsolete  form  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, ttalk-^th,  now  corrupted  into  *  tcalks* 

Suffix  of  number.  If  a  sign  be  employed  to  denote  plu- 
ralitv,  the  absence  of  that  sign  will  be  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  singular.  Now  the  suffixes  of  plurality  in  English 
are  s  and  en,  as  in  dogs,  oxen.  The  same  are  employed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  as,  first  person,  Gr.,  tupt-ome-s  or  tuot-ome-n, 
Lat., scrib-imus ;  secona  person, Lat., scribiti-s.  Tne Greek 
has  dropped  the  s,  as  in  tuptete,  a  corruption  probably  of 
tupteti-s,  just  as  the  Latin  imperative  scribite,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  reduced  from  scribitis.  In  the  third  per- 
son the  mark  of  plurality  appears  to  have  been  prefixed  to 
the  pronoun  suffix^  as  in  tne  Greek,  pha-n-ti,  *  they  say ;' 
tupt-on-ti,  *  they  strike ;'  Lat.,  scrib-un-t,  *  they  write.' 

Time  or  tense  (Fr.  /«mp«)  divides  itself  into  past,  present, 
and  future,  where  again  the  idea  of  present  time  will  not 
require  any  peculiar  distinction,  if  the  ideas  of  past  and 
future  have  their  proper  symbols.  Tlie  past  time  appears 
to  have  had  for  its  cliaracteristic,  either  the  prefix,  e,  or  the 
suffix,  sa,  ha,  or  a.  The  former  appears  in  the  Greek, 
e-tupt'on,  'Iwas  striking;'  e-tup-sa,  *  I  struck;'  e-tetuphea, 
*  I  had  struck.'  The  second  appears  in  two  of  the  Greek 
forms  just  enumerated,  and  m  the  Latin,  scribeb-a-m,  *  I 
was  writing;'  er-a-m,  *I  was.'  Avery  distinct  example  of 
a  future  suffix  appears  in  those  European  languages  which 
are  derived  from  the  Latin.  Thus  in  the  French,  ecrir-ai, 
we  have  really  two  distinct  words,  the  infinitive,  icrire,  and 
ot't  the  present  tense  of  aw)ir,  forming  altogether,  icrir-ai, 
'I  have  to  write/  i,€^  *  I  shall  write.'    Thia  origin  of  the 


French  future  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  oompaiiMn 
with  the  Spanish  and  Italian. 

By  tho  term  state,  which  stands  fourth  in  the  leritt  of 
suffixes  which  have  been  included  in  the  definitioQ  of  coo- 
jugation,  it  was  intended  to  denote  the  notions  of  jperlect 
and  imperfect  action.  Here  again  one  suffix  is  sufficient, 
and  the  notion  of  completeness  is  variously  marked: — tsU 
By  a  doubling  of  the  verb  upon  itself.  The  purest  example 
of  this  is  presented  in  the  Grothic,  as  laia^  *  1  laugh ;'  /oi/J. 
'I  laughed;' «/ati/a,  ' I  strike ;' f/atf/oti/,  'I  struck.*  Tb«r 
Greek  have  perfects  formed  upon  this  principle  in  ie-tupha^ 
ge-grapha;  the  Latin  in  te-tul-i,  de-d-i,  spo-pond-i^  (fot 
the  less  easily  pronounced  spo-spond-i.)  And  in  our  own 
language  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  such  » 
the  origin  of  did,  the  perfect  of  do.  Out  of  the  same 
principle  grows  the  formation  of  the  perfect  b^  a  long  vowel, 
vcni  being  probably  a  contraction  from  ve-ven-i.  2nd.  B> 
affixing  the  letter  s,  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
verb  es,  to  be ;  a  supposition  strengthened  by  tne  &ct,  that 
the  past  perfect  scrips-eram,  and  the  future  perfect  scrij*- 
ero,  are  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  addition  of  eram  and 
ero  firom  that  verb.  The  same  would  also  be  found  on  in- 
vestigation to  be  the  case  in  the  Greek  etetuph-ea^ '  I  ha^i 
struck ;'  and  lastly,  in  our  own  language  the  same  verb  i<4 
used  for  this  purpose  in  such  phrases  as  *  /  am  recovered.* 
3rd.  By  the  letter  v,  which  may  possibly  be  a  remnant  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  habe, '  have,'  in  accordance  with  the  practice  t>f 
nearly  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  Examples  of 
this  sufiix  are  abundant  in  Latin,  as  ama-vi,  *  I  loved/ 

The  suffixes  of  the  moods  could  not  be  placed  in  a  di^tlurt 
point  of  view  without  a  detailed  investigation.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  to  is  distinctly  obscnable  as  a 
suffix  in  those  parts  of  the  so-called  Latin  imperative,  whirli 
strictly  deserve  that  title;  for  the  forms  which  do  not  rou- 
tain  the  syllable  in  question,  are  at  the  same  time  devoid 
of  the  notion  to  command.  That  the  suffixes  of  the  po- 
tential, subjunctive,  and  optative  moods,  in  the  Gret^k 
and  Latin,  were  originally  distinct  words,  and  perliap<( 
verbs,  like  our  own  may,  can,  &c.,  is  probable  fn>m 
general  principles,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  <>( 
the  separate  particles  ken,  he,  an,  in  the  Greek  language, 
which  are  used  in  connexion  both  with  the  indicative  and 
other  moods. 

The  last  suffix  for  consideration  is  that  which  denotes  the 
voice.  The  Greek  grammarians  acknowledge  a  middle  or  re- 
flective voice ;  but  the  Latin  language  in  fact  possesses  the 
same,  as  for  instance  in  accingo-r,  *  1  gird  myself  for  the  con- 
test;' nitor,*l  support  myself;'  lavo-r,  *  I  wash  myself,'  *! 
bathe.'  And  in  both  languages  the  middle  voice  is  the  parent 
of  the  passive.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  such  phrases  as 
the  French  les  basse  vendent  id,  *  stockings  sell  themselves 
here,'  i.e.,  *  are  sold ;'  the  Italian  si  dice,  *  it  is  said,"  stnctiy 
it  says  itself.  Now  the  suffix  of  the  Latin  passive  appear^ 
in  the  various  forms  iir,  as  monetiir,  er  as  moneri-er,  r  as 
moneo-r;  but  the  attentive  Latin  student  is  ever  ready  to 
suspect  when  he  meets  with  an  r.  that  an  older  form  of  the 
word  contained  an  s;  and  in  fact  we  find  an  «  in  the  form 
moner-is,  where  moreover  the  first  part  moner  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  corruption  in  question,  for  it  supplies  the  place  uf 
mones.  If  then  s  is  the  original  consonant  of  this  suffix, 
we  are  forthwith  directed  to  the  reflective  pronoun  se ;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  stopped  by  the  fact  that  this  pronoun  m 
Latin  is  confined  to  the  third  person.  In  the  Kussian  and 
other  Sclavonic  languages,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the 
Teutonic  languages  and  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  » 
indisputable,  the  reflective  pronoun,  containing  in  fact  tho 
very  same  root  as  se,  is  applicable  alike  to  all  the  persons ; 
and  indeed  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  h* 
limit  the  Latin  pronoun  as  to  person,  when  it  is  confessedly 
unlimited  as  to  gender  and  number. 

The  division  of  verbs  into  several  conjugations  depends 
upon  the  last  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  in  its  simple 
or  crude  state.  Thus  in  the  Latin  language  all  verb»  end- 
ing in  a  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  coi^ugation,  all  that  end 
in  tf  of  the  second,  those  in  a  consonant  or  u  of  the  third, 
and  those  in  i  of  the  fourth  or  last ;  for  it  accidentally  hap* 
pens  that  the  Latin  language  possesses  no  verbs  in  o,  except 
the  fragmentary  fi)rms  gnovi,  gnotus,  poius,  itgrotus^  which 
appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  stems  in  o,  \ii.,gno  (m 
EngUsh,  •  know'),  po  (compare  the  Greek  pe^po-M\  ^g*^ 
The  Greek  language  is  not  without  a  class  of  verbs  having 
0  for  the  final  letter,  as  doulo,  enslave,  &c.  The  division 
of  verbs  into  coiy  ugations  is  founded  upon  the  Act  tliat  lbs 
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and  certainly  Home  Tooke,  notwithstanding  the  acuteness 
and  truth  of  his  general  views,  has  occasionally  erred  in 
the  details  of  derivation. 

CONN,  LOCH,  a  large  lake,  3}  miles  from  Ballina,  in 
iTie  county  of  Mayo  in  Ireland ;  it  is  11  miles  in  length, 
with  a  coast  of  53  miles  and  a  surface  of  14,0U0  acres.  It 
is  >ituated  27  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Killala  Bay, 
in  which  it  discharges  its  water  through  the  river  Moy. 
The  water  power  which  could  be  procured  from  Loch  Conn 
is  estimated  at  equal  to  half  the  power  of  all  the  steam-en- 
gines in  Glasgow.  Loch  Conn  is  a  double  lake ;  its  south- 
ern half  is  called  Loch  Cullin. 

CONNAMARA.    [Galway.] 

CONNARA'CEiE,  tropical  trees  or  shrubs,  with  pin- 
nated alternate  leaves  having  no  stipules,  poljTMJtalouB 
flowers  having  ten  unequal  hypogA^nous  stamens,  and  a 
fruit  consisting  of  one  or  more  one-seeded  follicles.  Their 
seeds  are  remarkable  for  having  the  embryo  at  the  end 
most  distant  from  the  hilum.  The  species  are  much  alike 
in  habit,  not  numerous,  and  possess  no  known  properties 
that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 


[Connarua  A!>iut'.ciis.] 
An  expanded  flower,  much  maptiifie^ 


Hion  actusa 


1^1.    2.  Its  sfamf?i.8  and  styles.    3.  A 
j  iho  ov.iry. 

CONNAUGHT,  a  province  of  Ireland,  containing  the 
counties  of  Gahvay,  Mayo,  Rost\)ni]non,  Lcitrini,  and  Sligo. 
It  lies  between  52'' 52^  and  54'' J."/  N.  lat.,  and  between 
1'  33'  and  10°  15'  W.  lona;.  The  latitude  is  almut  that  of 
Yorkshire  and  Linrolnshire ;  but  from  its  proximity  to  the 
oeean,  the  climate  is  mueh  more  moist  unci  variable.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Shannon  and  the  counties  of  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Donegal ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  county 
ef  Clare.  Clare  was  at  one  time  a  part  of  this' province,  to 
\Nliich  it  would  appear  naturally  to  beloni^ ;  but  it  is  now 
aiuiext^d  to  Munster.  The  Lnea'test  length  of  Con  naught, 
li'oiii  Seariir  on  the  borders  of  Clare  on  the  south,  to  Mul- 
hirlunore  Head  on  those  of  D^ne-al  on  the  north,  is  85 
ln>h.  or  10s  Kii-4h.sh  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
tl)e  hoiuidary  of  Leitrini  on  the  N.E.  to  Slyne  Head  on  the 
o.W.,  1.-3  iri-h,  or  lly  En-lish  miles.  It'  is  estimated  to 
(.n'tiin  .^GGij,  IJl  statute  acres;  hut  this  calculation  pro- 
lul.lv  tiills  much  short  of  the  actual  amoimt,  which  can- 
'..-;  be  .".-('irtained  till  the  completion  of  the  Ordnance  Sm*- 
\''>  ol  Ireland,  now  in  progress. 
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Tho  mountain-nuigei  an  distrfimted  nmnd  the  eoMl. 
From  their  inland  declivities  the  pioviBoe  ha«  a  oomparm- 

tively  level  surface  to  the  Shannon.  This  river  thus 
becomes  the  main  drain  of  the  intermediate  country.  Us 
chief  feeders  in  Connaught  are  the  Suck  and  the  Gara ; 
the  latter  discharses  the  waters  of  Loch  Gara  and  Loch  Kc> . 
and  the  former,  aWge  river,  is  navigable  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Shannon  to  BaUiforan,  a  distanoe  of  about  20  iuile«. 
The  streams  which  flow  to  the  ocean  are  much  mocx>  nume- 
rous, but  the  body  of  water  brought  down  by  them  is  not  ^\. 
peat.  They  take  their  rise  chiefly  in  lakes, which  are  di-  tn- 
Duted  through  the  mountain  districts  of  Galway  and  Ma>o.  1  >r 
these.  Lochs Corrib,  Mask,  and  Carra  discharge  their  unit«  d 
waters  southward  by  Galway ;  and  Loch  Conn,  Loch  Am*  «* . 
and  Loch  Gilly,  northwards  by  Ballina,  Ballasadera,  and  S 1 1 .  •  i 
respectively.  The  rivers  wnich  flow  westward  fhjm  t?  c 
lakes  of  Connamara  and  Erris  are  short  and  rapid  in  ihtu- 
course,  and  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  tne  quant  ii\ 
of  water ;  so  that,  with  reference  to  its  rivers,  the  pro\  in<  «- 
may  be  divided  generally  into  three  districts:  that  of  \W 
Shannon,  that  of  the  basm  of  Loch  Corrib,  and  that  of  the 
basin  of  Loch  Conn.  The  neighbourhood  of  Ballihannlt  .n 
Mayo,  about  tho  centre  of  the  province,  forms  the  sunimii 
level  from  which  these  principal  slopes  diverge;  o'.d 
lines  drawn  from  this  point  to  Scariff  on  the  south-en^*, 
Sligo  on  the  north-east,  and  Westport  on  the  west,  will  I*; 
found  to  mark  pretty  nearly  the  boundaries  of  each. 

The  limestone  field  of  Connaught  is  very  nearly  co-tx- 
tensive  with  the  low  district  between  the  Shannon  and  the 
western  elevations.  The  mountain-groups  that  indole 
this  plain  present  towards  the  inland  field  successive  ele\7t- 
tions  of  sandstone,  clay-slate,  granite,  and  quartz,  «*arre- 
spending  pretty  nearly  with  the  development  of  the  sam*- 
strata  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  The  limc»toiH> 
field  is  very  much  encumbered  with  bog,  which  in  Irelaiid 
is  almost  always  found  to  rest  on  limestone  gravel.  An 
immense.*  tract  of  ground  in  Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Ma>  ». 
is  thus  rendered  of  little  or  no  value;  for  the  borders  «  fi.\ 
of  these  bogs  (some  of  them  of  twice  the  extent  of  the  b.«i: 
of  Allan)  are  available  for  purposes  of  turbary.  Tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  province  is  more  mountainous  than  ai*} 
other  district  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland;  so  that  ConnnnLrlst, 
in  produce  and  population,  is  far  behind  the  other  j  •.  - 
vinces.  An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  conditio. n  «.f 
Connaught,  as  to  religious  and  other  instruction,  by  refer  rii  ,» 
to  TuAM.  Its  history,  antiquities,  and  local  descri]!.  r 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  its  separate  counties. 

Connaught  was  formerly  a  kingdom  of  the  Irish  Pt  .»- 
archy.  Its  kings  were  of  the  race  of  O'Connor.  It  e  . 
joyed  a  comparative  independence  untQ  the  year  1590.  w  lu  .i 
it  was  made  shire-grouna  under  the  llth  Elix.  c.  3y,  .- 
divided  into  six  counties,  viz.,  those  above  enumerated  a . .  . 
Clare,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  Munster.  In  1  . 
Clare  was  re-annexed  to  the  latter  province,  yet  so  late  :  ^ 
1792  remained  on  the  Connaught  circuit.  Jn  the  van  ':^ 
rebellions  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cti.n  . 
Con naupht  was  the  refuge  of  the  f\igitrve  and  dispo^^e-  .  ! 
Irish.  The  Irish  lanpuaee  is  still  very  prevalent ;  and  i  i  . 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes  to  this  day  attests  the  nu-  .  - 
able  circumstances  which  brought  the  population  togeilu  .. 
Employment  is  here  more  difficult  to  be  obtained  than  in 
any  of  the  other  provinces.  The  average  of  wages  is  .".;. 
per  day,  and  the  average  of  employment  for  labourii>  .. 
only  125  days  in  the  year.  Multitudes  of  tho  poaMi.::.^  , 
especially  from  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Leitrim,  and  »S!  ^!  . 
annually  emigrate  in  search  of  employment:  a  prt^at  | .  .  r 
of  every  harvest  of  England  and  Lowland  Scotland  is  uaj .  .i 
by  these  wanderers. 

Numerous  projects  have  been  formed  for  the  impre. 
raent  of  this  province  and  the  development  of  its  Li-..ir 
resources.  It  has  been  proposed  to  run  a  railroad  from  1)»  .1  . .  . 
to  Blackrod  Bay  on  the  western  coast  through   the  cunu 
of  Mayo;  and  to  Roundstone  Bay  in  Connamara  lhr\>»     • 
the  county  of  Galway ;  also  to  Sligo  through  the  count . 
Roscommon,  all  byway  of  Athlone.    Canals  have  aUo  b*,-t  . 
proposed,  as  an  extension  of  the  Ro>-al  Canal  to  Loch  C<  i  i: 
and  Killala,  and  an  extension  of  the  Grand  Canal  fr  t-i 
Ballinasloe  to  Loughrea.    It  is  at  present  in  contempl.nt:  ?, 
to  connect  the  lakes  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  so  as  to  form  a 
line  of  navigation  from  Galway  to  Killala,  through  I»*».^ 
Corrib.   Mask,  Carra,   Castlebar,  Culhn,  Conn,    and    r| .. 
river  Moy  to  Ballina,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  throui.  h 
a  district  susceptible  of  immense  improvement.    To  con 
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which  lonoants  to  2,000,000  doUan,  U  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  elementary  schooU. 

The  legislative  hoay  is  composed  of  a  senate,  consisting 
of  twelve  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  con- 
sisting of  208  members.  The  present  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1818,  up  to  which  time  the  state  was  governed 
by  the  colonial  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1662. 
Connecticut  sends  six  members  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  Washington,  and  two  senators  to  the  Senate. 

CONNELL,  SIR  JOHN,  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
the  College  of  Justice  in  the  year  1 788,  and  soon  afterwards 
married  the  daughter  of  President  Campbell.  In  March, 
1796,  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Renfrewshire,  and  on  Mr. 
Robertson's  elevation  to  the  bench  he  was  elected  pro- 
curator to  the  church  of  Scotland,  May,  1806.  In  the  end 
of  the  year  1815  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Trea- 
tise on  Tithes,'  and  in  July  following  was  advanced  to  be 
judge  of  the  admiralty  in  Scotland.  In  May,  1818,  he 
published  his  '  Treatise  on  Parishes,'  and  had  afterwards 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  July,  1830,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  and  his  office  of  iudge-admiral  were  abolished 
by  act  of  parliament.   He  died  suddenly  the  following  year. 

CONNOR,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland;  the  chapter  consists  of  dean,  chantor,  chancellor, 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  four  prebendaries.  This  diocese  is 
Tery  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  county  of  Antrim.  It  ex- 
tends in  length  from  N.  to  S.  57  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  £. 
to  W.  30^  miles.  It  contains  72  parishes,  constituting  47 
benefices :  of  these  parishes,  three  and  a  part  of  a  fourth 
are  in  the  county  of  Derry,  and  a  part  of  one  is  in  Down. 
In  1792  the  numbers  were — 76  parishes,  40  beueflees,  and 
43  churches  of  the  Establishment.  In  1834  the  num- 
bers were— churches  of  the  Establishment,  51 ;  Roman 
Catholic  ditto,  45  ;  Presbyterian  ditto,  96 ;  and  other  houses 
of  Protestant  and  Dissenting  worship,  41.  In  the  latter 
year  the  gross  pppulation  of  the  diocese  was  361,618;  of 
whom  there  were  66,888  members  of  the  Established 
Church;  95,545  Roman  Catholics  ;  193,261  Presbyterians; 
and  5924  other  Protestant  Dissenters ;  being  the  proportion 
of  one  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  three  Pres- 
byterians and  Dissenters,  or  four  Prote^^tants  of  whatever 
denomination,  to  1] Roman  Catholics;  or  as  2}  to  1  nearly, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Connor  is  the  most  Protestant 
diocese  in  Ireland.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  this 
dioscse,  562  schools,  educating  32,938  young  persons,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  91^^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
under  daily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Connor  stands 
tenth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Irelana.  Of  these  schools, 
86  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion, being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six  and  a  half. 

Connor,  from  whicn  the  diocese  takes  its  name,  is  an 
inconsiderable  village  situated  on  the  Glen  whippy  river,  in 
the  barony  and  county  of  Antrim.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
note  in  1315,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Edward  Bruce, 
by  whom  it  was  taken,  after  the  defeat  of  the  English 
under  Richard,  Earl  of  Ulster,  before  its  walls.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  gone  to  decay  after  the  irruption  of  the  ex- 
pelled Irish  in  1333.  There  are  now  no  traces  of  an  epis- 
copal seat ;  a  large  Presbyterian  meeting-house  is  the  chief 
object  in  the  village. 

The  bishopric  of  Connor  was  founded  by  Aengus,  the  son 
of  Nissa,  usually  known  as  Saint  Macnish,  who  died  a.  d. 
514.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Olcan,  who  was  the  disciple 
of  Patrick.  Of  his  successors  httle  is  known  until  the  time 
of  Malachy  O'Morgair,  who  was  advanced  to  this  see  a.  d. 
1 124.  Prior  to  this  time  the  diocese  had  ftdlen  into  a  very 
barbarous  state. 

Its  inhabitants  are  represented  by  Bernard  of  CUrevalle, 
who  has  written  the  liie  of  Malachy  in  Latin,  as  being 
•  Christians  in  name,  but  Pagans  in  practice ;  caring  neitlier 
for  the  rites  of  marriage  nor  of  baptism ;  paying  neither 
tithe  nor  first  fruits ;  in  fine,  little  better  than  beasts  of  the 
field.'  Yet,  such  was  Malachy's  success  in  reclaiming 
them,  that  on  his  translation  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  in 
1134,  he  is  said  to  have  left  this  diocese,  which  he  had 
found  sunk  in  iniquity,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
Tirtues.  At  this  time  the  diocese  was  known  indifferently 
as  Connor  and  Dalnaruigh,  or  Dalaradia.  Shortly  after 
we  find  Reginald,  bishop  of  Connor,  subscribing  witness  to 
a  charter  of  John  De  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  diocese  appears 
to  have  relapsed  into  a  barbarous  condition :  numbers  of 
the  people  were  ^thout  baptiam;  and  one  femily,  the  clan 


Gillmore,  of  which  Hugh  Mac  Adam  Mac  Gillroore  was 
the  chie^  being  in  a  state  of  civd  and  ecclesiastical  uiit- 
lawry,  committed  many  atrocious  sacrileges.  Mac  Gillrn.  re 
himself  is  said  to  have  destroyed  no  less  than  furtv  rvli(:.ouN 
houses.  He  was  at  leugtli  put  to  death,  1407,  by  a  ].art> 
of  the  clan  Savage,  in  tne  Franciscan  Church  at  Carnrk- 
fergus,  where  he  had  taken  sanctuary.  Soon  after,  in  lAAi, 
one  John,  being  bishop  of  this  diocese,  prevailed  on  P<|m* 
Eugene  IV.,  contrary  to  the  wishes  both  of  the  Irivji 
rrimate  and  the  court  of  England,  to  unite  the  see^  tt 
Down  and  Connor,  which  have  so  continued  ever  sine*. 
By  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV^  c.  37,  sec.  121,  the  umxa] 
bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  becomes  augmented  b> 
the  diocese  of  Dromore. 

(Ware*s  Bishops  ;  Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ire 
land;  Beports  qf  Commissioneri.) 
CONODYCTIUM.  [Polypiaria.  Mekbranacsa.] 
CONOELIX,  CONCELIX  or  CONOHEUX,  a  genus  of 
turbinated  shells,  established  by  Mr.  Swainson  fix*  a  group 
which,  in  his  opinion,  *form  a  beautifully  defined  link  ron- 
necting  the  Cones  with  the  Volutes,  strictly  so  termed* — 
with  the  following  generic  character.  'Shell  oonxform. 
Spire  very  short  Outer  lip  simple.  Columella  or  pillar 
plaited.  Aperture  linear,  narrow,  lon^r  than  the  spire. 
Generic  t]|rpe,  ConoBlix  lineatus.*  (Swainaon.) 
The  animal,  which  is  doubtless  a  gastropod,  is  not  known. 
Geographical  Distribution.— Mt,  Swainaon  {Zoological 
niusiraiions)  figures  three  species,  and  mentions  that  sc\e- 
ral  specimens  are  in  the  Banksian  collection  from  the  Pclew 
islands.  To  one  of  these  species  in  that  collection,  Tahe):e, 
usually  called  Otaheite,  is  ^iven  as  a  locality.  Mr. Cuming 
brought  home  another  species,  C.  Virgo,  which  Mr.  Swain- 
son considers  as  representing  Conns  Virgo,  from  the  toaW  at 
the  island  of  Rietea.  It  was  in  shallow  water.  Mr.  Swain- 
son says,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  Mr.  Humphrc) 
informed  him  that  he  had  at  different  times  seen  five  or  stx 
other  species  besides  those  figured  by  Mr.  Swainson,  hU  i*t 
small  size.  Example.  Conoelix  lineatus,  'Shell  smiHiOi, 
whitish,  with  transverse  capillar]^  fulvous  lines.  Spure  tU- 
pressed,  the  apex  prominent.  Inllar  six-plaiterL  Inhabi.-« 
the  South  Seas?'  (Swainson.)  The  figures,  which  aiv  <  t 
the  natural  size,  are  copied  £rom  the  accurate  drawing;  la 
the  Zoological  Illustrations.  All  the  other  known  bptsic* 
are  comparatively  small. 


tConoeliz  Uacatai.] 

De  Blainville  divides  the  genus  Mitra  into  five  sect  ion  >. 
and  makes  his  fifth  consist  of  'Imbriraria.  Schum.,  anU 
Conoelix,  Sow.,'  meaning  Sowerby ;  but  the  genus  is  Swani- 
son's,  and  is  generally  adopted. 

CONOID  (like  a  cone),  a  term  sometimes  applied,  but  in 
this  country  only,  to  the  surfkoe  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis.  [Sphbroio,  Hypkrik» 
LOiD,  Paraboloid.] 

OONON  (K6v«v),  an  Athenian  general,  was  the  son  of 
Timotheus.  The  first  time  he  is  mentioned  In  histor>  ts 
B.C.  413,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  «aj-. 
when  he  had  the  command  at  Naupactus  on  the  Corintliian 
gulf.  (Thucyd.  rii.  31.)  Conon  was  the  chief  of  the  ten 
generals  who  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Atlit- 
nian  fleet,  when  Alcibiades  and  Thrasybulus  were  rem<>vc«i 
from  office,  and,  though  at  first  beaten  in  a  sea-fight  h\ 
Callicratidas  [Callicratidas]  the  Lacednmonian  general, 
he  afterwards  gained  a  signal  xictory  at  Arginusap.  Lys^an- 
der  being  appointed  a  second  time  to  the  command  of 
the  Spartan  fleet,  engaged  with  Conon  at  ^goapotami. 
and  defeated  him,  b.c.  405.  Immediately  dispatching  to 
Athens  the  sacred  ship  Paralus  with  the  news  of  the  defeat. 
Conon  himself  fled  to  Salamit  in  C}'prus,  where  the  friend- 
ship of  the  king,  Evagoras,  sheltered  him  from  the  obloquy 
or  punishment  which  he  would  have  encountered  at  home. 

Isocrates  has  given  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  the  Athenian  geocnnd  ajid  thio 
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Tally  fbund  on  the  Bide  of  the  Ouelpus.  For  'the  'moment 
however  peace  was  made  in  Gennany :  Henry  the  Lion  was 
acknowledged  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  gave  up  Bavaria  to 
the  margrave  of  Austria.  Alhert  the  Boar  was  indemnified 
for  the  loss  of  Saxony  hy  the  erection  of  Brandenhurg  into 
an  independent  margravate,  which  his  own  successes  over 
the  Sclavonic  trihes  hordering  on  the  Baltic  soon  raised  to 
an  equal  rank  with  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  the  other 
great  provinces  of  the  empire.  Having  thus  ^iven  peace  to 
Germany,  Ck>nrad  was  induced  by  the  preachmg  of  St.  Ber- 
nard to  assume  the  cross.  He  set  out  with  a  numerous  host 
for  the  East,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople.  In  conjunction 
with  Louis  VII.  of  France,  he  penetrated  into  Syria,  and 
besieged  Damascus  and  Ascalon,  but  without  success. 
Conrad  having  lost  most  of  his  followers,  returned  dis- 
appointed to  Germany,  which  he  found  again  distracted 
by  the  intrigues  of  Welf.  He  defeated  Welf,  and  died  in 
1152,  as  he  was  pieparine  to  set  out  for  Italy  to  receive  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Ftederic  of  Hohenstauffen,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  surnamed  by  the  Italians  '  Barbarossa.' 

CONRAD  IV.,  son  of  Frederic  II.  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  king  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily,  was  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  father's  life  time ;  but  at  the  death  of  Frederic, 
AD.  1250,  he  found  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Grermany 
in  the  person  of  William  of  Holland,  who  was  supported  by 
all  the  influence  of  Innocent  IV.  The  pope  excommuni- 
cated Conrad,  as  the  son  of  the  excommunicated  Frederic, 
and  released  all  his  subjects  of  Germany  and  Italy  from 
their  allegiance.  This  was  an  epoch  of  the  greatest  ani- 
mosity in  Italy  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Guibelines. 
The  popes  were  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstauffen,  the  great  leaders  of  the  Guibelines,  and 
who  had  stoutly  resisted  the  universal  temporal  sovereignty 
which  was  assumed  by  the  see  of  Rome.  'Naples,  Capua, 
and  other  towns  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  revolted  against  Con- 
rad, but  Manfred,  the  natural  son  of  Frederic,  who  had 
been  left  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  bro- 
ther, brought  back  most  of  them  to  their  allegiance,  and 
laid  siege  to  Naples. 

In  1251  Conrad,  on  arriving  in  Italy,  was  well  received 
by  the  Guibeline  party,  which  was  strong  in  Lombardy, 
especially  at  Verona,  Pavia,  Cremona,  Piaccnza,  Tortona, 
Piiitoia,  and  Pisa.  In  1252  Conrad  passed  into  Apulia,  and 
on  receiving  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  many  of  the  barons, 
he  asked  the  pope  for  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia;  but  the  pope  maintained  that  all  Con- 
rwl's  rights  were  forfeited  through  the  rebellion  of  his  father 
a^inst  the  authority  of  the  church.  Conrad,  strengthening 
his  army  with  the  Saracen  colonists  who  had  been  removea 
from  Sicily  by  his  father  and  settled  in  Apulia,  at  Lucera,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  took  Naples  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  razed  the  walls  of  that  town.  Meantime  the  pope  was 
offering  the  crown  of  Sicily,  first  to  Richard  of  Cornwall,  after- 
wards to  Edmund  III.,  son  of  Henry  Crookback,  of  England, 
and,  lastly,  to  Charles  count  of  Anjou,  who  accepted  it. 
In  1254,  while  Conrad  was  preparing  to  return  to  Germany 
to  oppose  William  of  Holland,  he  was  taken  ill  at  Lavello, 
in  Apulia,  and  died  soon  after.  The  Guelphs  spread  a 
report  that  Manfred  had  poisoned  him  in  oraer  to  possess 
himself  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  as  they  had 
already  accused  liim  of  having  hastened  the  death  of  his 
father  Frederic ;  but  these  reports  are  deserving  of  little 
notice.  [Manfrkd.]  Conrad  left  one  only  son,  called  also 
Conrad,  who,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  was  styled  by 
the  Italians  Conradino,  or  little  Conrad.  Berthold  of  Hohen- 
burg  was  left  tutor  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  brought 
»ip  in  Germany,  and  ManfVed  remained  regent  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily  and  Apuha  in  the  name  of  lus  nephew.  For 
the  Guibeline  version  of  all  those  transactions,  see  Raumer*s 
Gesckichte  der  Hohenstauffen,  and  for  the  Guelph  part,  the 
numerous  Italian  writers,  and  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Re- 
publiques  Itatiennes. 

CONRADIN.  OONRADI'NO,  son  of  Conrad  IV.  and  of 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  was  an  infant  when  his  father  died  in 
1254.  He  was  acknowledged  as  duke  of  Suabia,  but  his 
ihther's  splendid  inheritance  of  Sicily  and  Apulia  passed  into 
the  hands  first  of  Manfred  and  afterwards  of  Charles  of 
Aiyou,  by  the  battle  of  La  Grandella,  a.d.  1265,  in  which 
Manfred  was  killed. 

In  the  autumn  of  1267  Conradin,  when  only  16  years  of 
age,  set  out  for  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  few  thousand  men. 
At  Verona  he  was  well  received  by  the  great  Guibeline 
leaden  of  N.  Italy.    He  entered  Rome  witnout  opposition. 


the  pope  being  then  at  Vttert)o,  and  thenee  took  the  road  of 
the  Abruzzi.  He  met  his  opponent,  Charles,  at  TagUaeoKzo, 
near  the  lake  of  Celano,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1268.  The 
battle  was  long  contested ;  the  Germans  had  at  first  the 
advantage,  and,  elated  with  suecess,  were  pursuing  the 
French,  when  Charles,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait,  came 
up  with  his  reserve  and  completely  routed  them.  Conradjn 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  with  his  cousin  Frederic 
Duke  of  Austria  and  others,  and  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains reached  the  village  of  Astura,  on  toe  sea  coast  near 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  expecting  to  find  seme  mean«i  of 
reaching  the  fleet  of  his  allies  the  Pisans,  which  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  John  Frangipani,  Lord  of  Astura, 
seized  upon  him  and  delivered  him  up  to  Charles  fbr  a  sura 
of  money.  He  was  taken  to  Naples,  tried,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  a  celebrated  jurist.  Guide  da  Luzzano,  and 
others,  ne  was  condemned  and  beheaded  in  the  market- 
place  on  the  29th  October,  1268,  together  with  PV«deric  of 
Austria  and  several  of  their  followers.  The  storr  of  the 
glove,  said  to  have  been  thrown  down  by  Conmain  frt>m 
the  scaffold,  to  be  delivered  to  Peter  of  Arragon,  the  hu**- 
band  of  Constance,  daughter  of  Manfr^  does  not  seem  suf- 
ficiently authenticated.  A  chapel  was  raised  on  the  plar(> 
of  the  execution.  The  chapel  no  longer  exists:  but  in  the 
vestry  of  the  new  church  of  Santa  Croce  al  Mercato,  buih 
opposite  to  it,  is  a  small  column  of  porphyry,  which  once 
stood  on  the  very  snot  of  the  scaflbid,  with  a  Latin  di^ti^-h 
commemorative  of  tlie  event  (Val^,  Vtjya^ea  en  llafie.  \ 
Conradin's  mother  hastened  from  Gennany  to  ransom  liv*- 
son.  Coming  too  late,  she  used  the  money  in  founding  x\w 
great  convent  Del  Carmine,  where  the  remains  of  Conrad,  n 
and  Frederic  of  Austria  were  deposited  behind  the  great  alt.!r. 

CONSALVI,  EUCOLE,  CAJIDINAL,  bom  at  Rome  :m 
June,  1757,  studied  for  the  church,  bat  applied  himbeif 
likewise  to  belles  lettres,  music,  and  the  arts.  He  became  i 
monsignore,  or  prelate  attached  to  the  papal  eourt,  and  wa« 
made,  by  Pius  Vl.,  TJditor  di  Ruota,  or  member  of  the 
highest  civil  court  of  the  Roman  State.  When  Gsrdinal 
Chiaramonti  became  pope  he  made  Conaalvi,  whom  tic 
knew  and  appreciated,  a  cardinal  deacon,  with  the  title  ct 
Santa  Maria  ad  Martyres,  in  August  1800,  and  appointcl 
him  at  the  same  time  his  secretary  of  stale  or  first  minister. 

In  1801  Consolvi  repaired  to  Paris,  and  concluded  the 
concordat  with  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte.  His  j^easini: 
manners  and  liberal  opinions  procured  him  marked  atten- 
tion during  his  stay  in  the  French  capital.  In  1806,  wlun 
Bonaparte  began  to  quarrel  with  the  pope,  he  insisted  up^-n 
Consalvi  being  removed  from  his  ofiice,  under  the  pretence 
that  he  was  ill  affected  towards  him,  which  meant  in  rea- 
lity that  he  defended  the  interests  and  rights  of  his  oxi  n 
sovereign.  Consalvi  himself  urged  the  pope  to  accept  hi^ 
resi^ation  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Pius  at  last  unwillingly 
received  it,  and  appointed  Cardinal  Casoni  his  suoce^.sor. 
Consalvi  remained,  at  Rome  during  the  following  year-, 
until  the  abdication  of  the  pope  in  1809.  After  that  event 
he  was  exiled  from  Rome  with  the  other  cardinals,  but  some 
time  afterwards  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Pope  at  Fontaine - 
bleau.  On  the  release  of  the  pope,  and  his  return  r-» 
Rome  in  1814,  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  reinstated  in  hi< 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  continued  the  presiding  mi- 
nister of  the  court  of  Rome  till  the  death  of  Pius,  ioth 
August,  1823.  Consalvi  did  not  long  survive  liis  master 
and  friend,  to  whom  he  had  been  faithfhlly  attach*»il 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  stormy  pontificate, 
and  between  whom  and  him  there  was  a  sympathy  of  mmd 
and  a  mutual  confidence.  [Pius  VII.J  Cardinal  Conitalvi 
died  at  Rome  in  1824.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  ^f 
S.  Marcello,  where  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  by  the 
sculptor  RinaldL  An  excellent  full-length  likeness  of  him  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  in  the  king*s  collection  of  painting*  ^. 

Consalvi's  administration  of  the  papal  state  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  historr  of  modem  Rome.  He  abolished  ni:> 
merous  abuses  and  old  customs  which  were  no  longer  in 
accordance  with  the  state  of  society.  He  was  fiivour&le  t*^ 
rational  change.  By  the  Motu  Pioprio  of  1816  all  feutl.i: 
taxes,  monopolies,  and  exclusive  rights  were  supprte^vc-.! 
Torture,  and  the  punishment  of  the  corda  or  estrapade,  the 
use  of  which  had  long  disgraced  the  most  fifequented  »trtvi 
of  Rome,  were  likewise  abolished,  as  well  as  the  punishmt^r.t 
of  death  for  the  indefinite  and  undefinable  offence  of  hcn^i . 
A  new  civil  code,  a  commercial  code,  and  a  penal  code  wrr^ 
ordered  to  be  framed.  The  maintenance  m  the  regislr>  «! 
mortgages,  introduced  by  the  French,  a  better  s\-strm 
of  police^  having  in  its  sernc*  a  mpectable  body  of' 
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Ittiwtt  or  gf  aiiiiBa»>  lmt<mdof  Uteeld^worthleti  tbtoj  tad 
the  esublistimant  of  workkouMS  for  the  poor  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns ;  «U  these  are  the  reaultsof  Conaaln's  adminis- 
tration. He  also  took  strong  measures  to  extirpate  the 
banditti  from  the  Campagna,  and  inoneinstauoe,  July,  18i9, 
ho  ordered  the  town  St  Sonnino,  one  of  their  notorious 
hannts,  te  be  razed  to  the  Kround.  New  ooncordats  were 
entered  into  with  France,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  other  Ger- 
man states.  {Ccmpendiohtorieo  *ii  Pio  VIU  MiUno,  1824 ; 
Biogra/h  degV  ItaHani  vivenH,  ut. '  ConsaWi ;'  and  Tour- 
non.  Etudes  Siatisiiques  $ur  Ronu.) 

CONSANGUINrrY,  or  KINDRED,  in  kw,  is  the 
reUtion  subsisting  between  persons  who  are  of  the  same 
blood,  or,  in  other  terms,  who  are  descended  from  the  same 
stock  or  common  anoestor.  Oonsanguinity,  in  this  sense,  is 
either  lineal  or  eoUaieral.  The  Ibrmer  subsists  between 
persons  who  are  rdated  to  each  other  in  the  direct  aaoendtng 
tine,  as  frmn  son  to  fluhec;  giandfiuher,  great  gran^ther, 
&c ;  or  in  the  descending  uiae  ftom  great  grandftither  to 
graodfaher,  &ther,  and  son.  CdUateral  kindied  are  those 
who,  though  they  have  the  same  blood,  derived  from  a  eom- 
»on  ancestor,  and  are  therefere  eonsangmnm^  do  not  descend 
one  from  the  other.  Thus  brothers  nave  the  same  blood 
and  are  deaoended  from  a  common  ancestor,  but  they  are 
relMed  to  each  other  collaterally,  and  the  children  and  de- 
scendants of  each  of  them  are  all  collateral  kinsmen  to 
each  other.  The  Canon  Law  and  the  Civil  Law  have  adopted 
different  methods  of  computing  the  degrees  of  collateral 
consanguinity.  According  to  tiie  former,  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  law  of  England,  we  begin  at  the  common 
ancestor  and  reckon  downwards  to  die  persons  whose 
dev^ree  of  consanguinity  we  desire  to  ascertain,  counting 
each  generation  a^i  a  degree ;  and  the  decree  of  consan- 
guinity in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  n  the  degree  in 
which  both  of  them,  or  the  more  remote  of  them,  stands  to 
the  common  ancestor.  Thus  (to  use  the  example  given  by 
Sir  William  Blackstone),  Titius  and  his  brother  are  rehited 
in  the  first  degree ;  for  from  the  fother  to  each  of  them  is 
rounted  only  one ;  but  Titius  and  his  nephew  are  related 
in  the  second  degree,  for  the  nephew  is  two  degrees  re- 
moved from  the  common  ancestor ;  viz.,  his  own  grandihther, 
the  fother  of  Titius.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  supposed 
case,  the  civilians  would  place  Titius  and  his  nephew  in  the 
third  degree  of  consanguinity,  for  they  count  all  the  degrees 
from  one  given  person  upwards  to  the  common  ancestor, 
and  downwards  from  that  common  ancestor,  whose  degree 
of  relationship  to  the  first  person  it  is  the  object  to  es- 
tablish. Thus  they  would  count  from  Titius*B  nephew  to 
his  grandfother  two  degrees,  and  one  more  from  the  grand- 
ihther  to  Titius.  By  the  law  of  England,  all  persons  related 
to  each  other  by  consanguinity  or  affinity,  nearer  than  the 
fourth  degree  of  the  civil  law,  are  nrohibited  from  inanying. 
excepting  in  the  ascending  or  aescending  line  (in  which 
the  case  is  hardly  possible  by  the  course  of  nature) ;  and 
by  Stat.  5  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  54,  sec.  2,  it  is  enacted, 
*  that  all  marriages  celebrated  after  the  date  of  that  Act 
between  persons  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity 
or  consanguinity,  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all 
intents  aiid  purposes  whatsoever.*  Under  the  statutt^of 
(li^itributions,  22  and  23  Car.  II.,  c.  10,  in  making  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  intestate's  personal  estate  among  the  next 
of  kin.  the  computation  of  degrees  of  kindred  is  according 
to  the  Civil  Law.  (Novell,,  118,  and  Intestacy;  Black- 
blone*s  Kssay  on  Collateral  Comanguinity,  and  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  202.) 

The  question  of  consanguinity  is  the  question  of  relation 
between  two  given  persons,  as  explained  above.    If  one  of 

these  persons  is  called    |X|  » ^  ^  lineal  ancestors  will  be 

found  in  (a)  in  the  ascending  line  above  him,  and  all  his  lineal 
descendants  in  the  descending  line  below  him.  His  collateral 
relations  will  be  found  in  the  parallel  lines  (ft),  (r),  (rf),  &c. 
The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  respective  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity in  the  Canon,  and  the  Arabic  those  in  the  Civil 
Jaw.  Thus,  in.  in  the  ascending  line  is  A's  great  grandfather, 
and  ni.  in  the  descending  liiie  his  great  grandson.  In  the 
ascending  and  descending  lines  the  computation  of  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  as  alreadv  explained,  is  the  same :  in 
both  laws  the  great  grandfother  and  great  grandson  are 
respectively  in  the  third  dmee  ftom  A.  No.  III.  in  line  (b)  is 
A*s  great  uncle,  who,  according  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  al- 
iea<^  explained,  is  in  the  thirddeffree  of  consanguinitv  to  A 
hy  the  canon  law ;  and  in  the  foordi,  as  ds£)ted  by  the 


Arabic  numeral  4,  plaoed  under  III.,  by  the  civil  or  Roman 
law. 

The  following  are  the  names  for  consanguinity  in  tho 
Roman  law.  In  line  {d)  ascending  fipom  A:  1,  pater,  ma- 
ter; 2,  avus.avia;  3,  proavus,  proavia;  4,  abavus,  abavia; 
5,  atavus,  atavia;  6,  triUvus,  tritavia:  all  above  6  are  in- 
cluded in  the  general  name  '  majores.'  In  line  ia)  de- 
scending firora  A:— 1,  filius,  filia;  2,  nepos,  neptis;  3,  pto- 
nepos,  proneptis;  4,  abnepos,  abneptis;  5,  atnepos,  atnep- 
tis;  6,  trinepos,  trineptis:  all  below  6  are  included  in  the 
general  name  of  *  posteri*  or  '  postoriores.* 

In  Une  (ft),  beginning  with  2  and  ascending : — 2,  frater, 
soror;  3,  patruus,  amita  (uncle  and  aunt  on  the  fother's 
side) ;  avunculus,  matertera  (do.  on  the  mother's) ;  4,  pa- 
truus magnus,  amita  magna,  avunculus  magnus,  matertera 
magna;  5, propatruus,  proamita,  proavunculus,  promater- 
torn ;  6,  abpatruus,  abamita,  abavunculus,  abmatertora. 

In  line  {o),  beginning  with  3  and  descending,  the  names 
are,  3,  fratris,  sororis,  filius  et  filia,  and  so  on. 

In  (c),  begimiinf^  with  4  and  ascending : — 4,  consobri- 
nus,  consobrina,  which  are  the  general  terms,  but  properly 
signify  those  bom  of  two  sisters  (quasi  consororim) ;  sons 
bom  of  two  brothers  are  properly  called  fratres  patmeles : 
daughters,  sorores  patraeles.  5,  propior  or  prior  scbrino, 
propter  sobrina,  the  sons  and  daugnters  of  the  patruus 
magnus,  amita  magna,  &c.    (See  Tacit.  Annal.,  xii.,  64.) 

Some  of  the' Latin  writers  used  'nepos'  to  express  a 
brother's  or  sister's  son. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  forther.  (Institttt.  iiL  tit  6,  De 
Grad,  Cognationum.J 
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CONSCRIPTION  is  the  name  given  to  the  mode  of  re 
cruiting  the  French  army.  Under  the  old  monarchy  tlio 
army  was  recruited  chiefly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
the  soldiers  were  taken  mostly  from  the  peasantry,  by  whom 
the  change  from  the  condition  of  a  daily  labourer  to  that  of 
a  soldier  was  considered  as  an  improvement.  The  ofiicers 
were  appointed  horn  among  the  higher  or  educated  classes. 
When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  old  army  was  broken 
up,  the  whole  nation  was  called  to  arms,  and  volunteers 
were  found  in  abundance.  But  as  the  soldiers  were  bound 
by  no  permanent  obligation,  a  system  of  requisition  was  en- 
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Forced,  bv  which  etery  district  was  bound  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  for  the  regular  army.  But  even  this 
proved  insufficient,  and  the  Executive  Directory  found 
itself  in  want  of  soldiers  to  supply  the  numerous  armies  on 
the  frontiers.  In  1798  Gren^ral  Jourdan  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  a  project  of  a  law  for  a  new 
mode  of  recruiting,  under  the  name  of  conscription.  This 
project  was  approved  by  the  legislature,  and  passed  into  a 
law  5th  of  September,  1 798.  After  setting  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  every  Frenchman  is  bound  to  defend  his  country 
when  in  danger,  the  law  went  on  to  say,  that  independently 
of  danger  to  the  country,  every  Frenchman  fix)m  the  age  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  is  liable  to  bo  called  out  to  serve  in 
tlie  regular  army.  Every  year  lists  were  made  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  young  men  of  the  age  above  stated,  divided 
into  five  classes,  the  first  being  those  between  twenty  and 
twenty-one  years ;  the  second  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
two  ;  and  so  forth.  The  number  of  men  required  for  that 
year  being  made  known  by  the  Government,  and  voted 
by  the  legislature,  a  distribution  was  made  among  the  de- 
partments and  districts  of  the  quota  which  each  was  to 
furnish.  The  number  required  was  then  taken  by  lot  from 
the  first  or  junior  class,  and  when  that  was  exhausted,  from 
the  second,  and  so  on.  This  operation  was  repeated  every 
year.  The  first  levy  by  conscription  in  1 799  was  200,000 
men.  Bonaparte,  when  First  Consul,  found  the  system 
already  established,  and  he  applied  himself  strenuously  to 
render  it  more  effective,  and  carry  it  to  the  ntmost  extent 
At  the  beginning  of  1802  a  levy  was  made  of  120,000  con- 
scripts, 60,000  of  whom  were  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  army 
on  the  peace  establishment,  and  the  other  60,000  to  form  a 
reserve  in  case  of  war.  In  April,  1803,  120,000  more  con- 
scripts were  levied  out  of  the  conscriptiori  lists  for  the  years 
XL  and  XII.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  60,000  more 
were  levied  out  of  the  lists  of  the  year  xiii.  By  an  arr^t^ 
19  Vendemiaire,  year  xii.  (12  October,  1803),  severe  penal- 
ties were  enacted  against  refractory  conscripts,  that  is,  those 
who  had  not  joined  their  regiments.  Eleven  depdts  in  va- 
rious citadels  were  marked  out  for  them,  where  they  were 
to  be  kept  under  arrest,  and  work  at  the  fortifications. 
They  were  also  condemned  to  a  fine,  payable  by  their  rela- 
tions. In  January,  1804,  60,000  men  of  the  list  of  the  year 
xiv.  were  levied.  On  this  occasion,  Bonaparte  said  to  the 
Council  of  State  that  the  law  of  the  conscription  was  the 
dread  and  desolation  of  families,  but  that  it  formed  the  se- 
curity of  the  state.  (Thibaudeau,  tome  v.  p.  319.)  In  1805, 
just  before  the  war  of  Austerlitz,  a  Senatus  Consultum  or- 
dered a  levy  of  80,000  men.  Till  then  the  levies  had  been 
voted  by  the  legislative  body,  but  henceforth  a  Senatus 
Consultum  was  deemed  sufficient. 

In  December,  1806,  a  levy  was  ordered  of  80,000  men  ; 
in  1808,  80,000,  besides  80,000  more  of  the  conscription 
lists  of  1 8 1 0,  to  be  called  out  in  1 809.  This  was  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  war,  which  the  senate  said  was  'politic,  just, 
and  necessary.'  Instead  of  men  of  twenty  years  complete, 
according  to  the  original  law,  the  young  men  now  takei 
were  not  nineteen.  In  1809,  a  new  Senatus  Consultum 
18th  April,  ordered  a  levy  of  40,000 ;  and  on  the  5th  Octo- 
ber, another  of  36,000.  In  1810  there  was  a  levy  of  120,000 
of  the  lists  of  1811,  besides  40,000  conscripts  of  the  mari- 
time departments  for  the  ser\-ice  of  the  navy.  In  1811  the 
levy  was  120,000  conscripts,  besides  those  levied  in  Tuscany, 
the  Roman  states,  Holland,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns  re- 
cently annexed  to  the  empire.  As  the  levies  increased,  the 
repugnance  of  young  men  to  the  service  became  greater, 
and  the  severity  of  the  government  against  refractory  con- 
scripts increased  in  proportion.  A  reward  of  twenty-five 
francs  was  given  for  seizing  one.  "When  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  refractory  conscripts  in  a  department, 
a  moveable  column  was  formed  to  hunt  after  them,  and  the 
soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the  relations  of 
the  fugitives,  who  were  obliged  to  board  them. 

The  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  occasioned  new 
expedients  for  raising  men  besides  the  regular  conscriptiou. 
Half  a  million  of  men  was  voted  by  the  senate  towards  the 
end  of  1812,  consisting  of  150,000  conscripts  of  1813, 
150,000  of  1814,  100,000outofthelistsof  180^,  1810,1811, 
and  1812,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  former  levies, 
and  100,000  men  of  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Guard, 
who  were  formed  into  regiments  of  the  line. 

In  November,  1813,  another  Senatus  Consultum  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  350,000  more  conscripts  of 
the  lists  of  1813-14,  who  nad  not  been  mcluded  in  the  pre- 


V101U  levies ;  and  by  a  deene,  t7th  Peccmbgr  of  the  ttm» 
year,  180,000  men,  taken  chiefly  from  the  Nation^  GuanK 
were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  towns,  as  the  alhe« 
threatened  the  French  territory.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  enormous  calls,  Napoleon,  in  1814,  had  hsrdiv 
150,000  regular  troops  to  oppose  to  the  allies. 

Besides  the  above  conscriptions  of  the  French  empire, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  furnished  the  following  numbers  * — 
in  1805,  6000;  January,  1 807, 9000 ;  October,  1807,  lO.Ooo: 
1808,  12,000;  1810,  11,000;  January,  1811,  15,000;  No- 
vember, 1811, 15,000;  1812,15,000;  February,  1813, 15,0c>u; 
October,  1813,  15,000. 

Few  soldiers,  unless  disabled  bv  infirmities  or  wounds 
ever  got  their  discharge  under  Napoleon.  The  time  of 
service  was  unlimited.  By  the  present  law  of  France,  the 
harshness  of  the  conscription,  the  principle  of  inliich,  thouch 
not  the  name,  is  retained,  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  ar4d 
the  soldier  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  after  five  years*  ser- 
vice. Greater  facility  is  allowed  for  procuring  substitutes, 
which  Napoleon  admitted  in  principle,  and  even  de/endc-d 
in  the  Council  of  State,  as  necessary  *  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  which  was  very  different  from  that  of  Sparta  or 
Rome ;'  but  he  afterwards  surrounded  it  with  so  many 
difficulties,  that  substitutes  became  extremely  scarce  and 
expensive.  Exemptions  are  also  granted  to  the  single 
sons  of  poor  parents,  and  upon  other  humane  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  m  cases  of  adicate  health  of  Toung  men 
applying  to  the  learned  professions,  &c ;  all  which  considera- 
tions were  entirely  overlooked  in  the  sweeping  conscript )on<i 
of  the  empire.  A  system  somewhat  simil£  to  the  con- 
scription exists  in  Prussia  and  other  German  statcsk. 
[PrussiaJ 

CONSECRATION  (consecratio),  the  act  of  sanctifying 
or  making  holy,  consists  in  the  solemn  appropriation  or 
dedication  of  anything  to  the  service  of  the  Deity.  In 
modem  times  the  consecration  of  men  is  usually  called 
ordination^  except  in  the  case  of  kings  and  bishops,  i»lKn 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  sanctiflcation  is  still  namt^^l 
consecration.  When  applied  to  temples,  churches,  and 
altars,  it  is  generally  termed  dedicoHon,  It  is  sufficient  to 
advert  to  the  religious  antiquities  of  India,  "RfyyU  J  udsra, 
Chaldeea,  Greece,  Home,  and  of  the  Celtic  Druids  in  Bnraui 
and  Europe  in  general,  to  show  the  antiquityof  oonsecratidTi. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  all  the 
first-bom  of  man  and  beast  were  consecrated  to  the  Lmd. 
{Exodus  7L\i\^  2,  12,  15.)  Subsequentlv  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  was  thus  consecrated  instead  of  the  first-born  iS um- 
bers iii.,  12,  45 ;  viii.,  16,  18) ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons,  vho 
were  Levites,  were  more  especially  consecrated  to  the  pni>si '» 
office.  {Exodus  y\^  13.)  The  derlication  or  consecratit>n 
of  the  tabernacle  and  altar  is  described  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  ch.  vii.  Of  the  dedication  of  the  flvt  or  Si>lu- 
mon's  Temple,  a  description  is  given  in  1  Kings  viii^  5 : 
and  of  the  second  temple  in  Ezra  vi.,  16,  Under  th« 
Jewish  theocracy  not  only  men  and  beasts  were  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  but  houses,  fields,  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalc-m. 
{Leviticus  xxviL ;  Nehemiah  xii.,  27.)  At  the  commenrc 
ment  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Christianity,  uiultr 
Constantinc,  became  the  established  religion  of  the  R it- 
man  state,  and  Christian  temples  began  to  vie  in  ma^:- 
nificence  with  those  of  the  Pagan  deities,  they  wir>- 
consecrated  \iith  great  pomp;  for  instance,  the  church  wf 
Jerusalem,  built  by  Constantine  over  the  supposed  site  nf 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  when  the  ceremony  was  performed  t»> 
a  full  synodl  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  east.  (Euseb.  /tV*r. 
Hist,,  1.  10,  c.  45.  Gratian,  Conoordantia  Disoordantium^ 
part  3.) 

The  following  arc  the  principal  parts  of  the  rite  of  con- 
secrating a  church  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pcm- 
tifical.  Previous  to  the  ceremony  three  crosses  are  painte<I 
on  each  wall  of  the  church,  and  over  each  cross  is  phuHNj 
alighted  candle.  The  bishop,  in  his  pun tiGcal  vest nuT.:<s. 
proceeds  to  the  church  door,  attended  by  his  clergy  rociiiui: 
the  seven  penitential  psalms;  and  after  a  solemn  i>t<>- 
ccssion.  round  the  external  walls,  which  arc  copiou-i. 
sprinkled,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  with  a  kind  of  brw-h 
dipped  in  consecrated  water,  the  bishop  knocks  loudh  ;  t 
the  door  with  his  pastoral  staff,  repeating  from  the  i':u 
Psalm, '  AttoUite  portas,  et  introibit  Rex  Glorije ;'  to  w ) .  •  t 
a  deacon,  who  is  within  the  church,  replies,  *  Quia  e»t  \<' 
Rex  GloriflB?'    The  bishop  responds,  '  Dominus  fortix-t 

Sotens^  Dominus  potens  in  praslio*'  &c. ;  then  signing  tS« 
oor  with  the  figure  of  the  cross^  he  exclaims,  'Ecce  cnu  .& 
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in  the  open  air»  but  which  require  in  irinter  to  be  protected 
against  the  inclemency,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  agamat 
the  cold  and  wet  of  the  English  climate.  Such  plants  are 
torpid  during  winter;  their  rest  begins  with  that  of  our  trees, 
ana  it  is  easy  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  their  growth  at  too 
early  a  time ;  to  preserve  them  against  too  much  wet  and 
from  severe  cold,  especially  in  the  spring,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quisite for  them,  and  these  objects  the  old  conservatory 
answered  perfectly  well.  It  had  moreover  the  advantages 
of  being  spacious  without  being  excessively  costly ;  of  being 
easily  heated,  and  of  requiring  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  laoour  for  the  plants  preserved  in  it.  Persons  however, 
gradually  forgetting  the  original  object  of  a  conservatory, 
added  to  it  numerous  species  requiring  a  yenr  different 
treatment  in  winter  from  those  it  was  contrived  for ;  and 
what  was  far  worse,  they  attempted  by  humidity  and  high 
temperature  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state  all  the  win- 
ter. The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  those  plants 
which  formerly  succeeded  in  the  conservatory  became  un- 
healthy, the  new  comers  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
their  cultivators,  and  the  building  itself  fell  into  discrcflit. 
The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Plants  when  in  a 
growing  state  require  an  abundant  supply  of  light :  a  con- 
servatory is  particularly  ill  calculated,  on  account  of  its  solid 
roof  and  sides,  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  consequently 
a  conservatory  is  not  suitable  for  plants  in  a  growing  state ; 
but  plants  when  torpid,  as  in  their  winter  season,  require  a 
very  moderate  supply  of  light,  and  this  a  conservatory  is 
sufficiently  calculated  to  admit. 

A  house  of  this  kind  is  best  suited  for  gardens  of  consi- 
derable extent,  where  a  large  number  of  plants  is  required 
during  the  summer  for  the  ornament  of  tne  flower  garden 
and  shrubbery.  Under  such  circumstances  we  strongly 
recommend  the  erection  of  conservatories  as  the  cheapest, 
the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  ornamental  mode  of  pre- 
serving in  a  healthy  state  during  winter  not  only  oranges, 
myrtles,  and  similar  plants,  but  in  general  all  the  species 
which  are  natives  or  countries  that,  without  experiencing 
severe  frost,  are  cold  enough  during  winter  to  suspend  the 
vital  energies  of  vegetation.  It  will  be  perfectly  within  the 
gardener's  power  to  keep  the  earth  in  which  conservatory 
plants  grow  sufficiently  (kmp  during  winter  to  enable  them 
to  accumulate  by  Uie  return  of  spring  an  abundant  supply 
of  new  sap ;  and  this  is  aU  that  he  need  be  particularly  re- 
minded of,  if  he  understands  his  business  scientifically ;  if 
he  does  not,  advice  to  him  would  be  only  a  waste  of  words. 
[Green-Housk.] 

CONSISTORY  is  the  court  christian,  or  spiritual  court, 
formerly  held  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  church,  or  in 
some  chapel  aisle  or  portico  belonging  to  it,  in  which  the 
bishop  presided,  and  had  some  of  his  clergy  for  assessors 
and  assistants.  But  this  court  is  now  held  by  the  bishop's 
chancellor  or  commissary,  and  by  archdeacons  or  their 
officials,  either  in  the  catnedral  church  or  other  convenient 
place  in  the  diocese,  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  happening  within  that 
diocese.     (Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  tit.  Consistory.) 

By  Stat.  24  Henry  VIII.,  c.  12,  an  appeal  lies  from  this 
court  to  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  the  province. 

CONSOLS,  a  terra  familiarly  used  to  denote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public  debt  of  this  kingdom,  more 
correctly  known  as  the  three  per  cent  consolidated  an- 
nuities. This  portion  of  the  deot  originated  under  an  Act 
25  Geo.  II.,  whereby  various  perpetual  and  lottery  annui- 
ties then  outstanding,  and  which  from  the  time  of  their 
creation  had  respectively  borne  an  interest  of  3  per  cent., 
were  brought  under  one  head  in  the  public  accounts. 
Various  additions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  these  annuities ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
diminution  has  been  effected  by  the  operation  of  the  sink- 
ing-fund and  the  application  of  surplus  revenue.  The 
capital  outstanding  and  unredeemed  under  this  head,  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1836,  amomitedto  356,768,258/.  4«.  6d,, 
and  the  annual  interest  or  annuity  to  10,703,047/.  14^.  Ud 

CONSONANCE,  in  Music,  a  term  which  has,  we  think, 
often  been  explained  with  too  strict  a  regard  to  its  etymolo- 
gical meaning.  That  it  signifies  one  sound  heard  with 
another  is  undeniable,  but  the  two  sounds  must,  in  our 
opinion,  be  concords.  [Concord.]  Consonance  and  disso- 
nance are  words  which,  in  music,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  synonyms  of  concord  and  discord. 

CONSONANT.    [Alphabet,  p.  379,] 

CONSPIRACY.    Every  conspiracy  to  do  an  unlawful 


act  which  is  injurious  to  individuals  or  to  tbe  publie,  ia  a 
misdemeanor  at  the  common  law  of  England.  Many 
frauds  affecting  individuals,  which  cannot  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  {Hx>secution  as  such,  become  indictable  when  th^y 
are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  confederate.^ 
Thus  where  several  persons  agree  by  indirect  means  to  iin- 
po^erish  a  third  person,  as  by  circulating  calumnies  iojc- 
rious  to  his  character  or  credit,  the  offenoe  is  punishable  as 
a  conspiracy,  though  the  concerted  acts  alone,  when  r(»fn- 
mitted  by  individuals,  could  only  have  formed  the  subji .  r 
of  a  civil  action  by  the  injured  party.  Another  instance  <  i 
this  is,  the  case  of  a  conspiracy  among  journeymen  or  *eT- 
vants  to  raise  the  price  of  wages,  by  refusing  to  work  uu^Ur 
a  certain  price.  Any  individual  may  fix  what  price  lie 
pleases  upon  his  labour,  and  may  lawfully  refhse  to  work 
under  that  price ;  but  if  he  conspires  with  others  to  do  2l)r 
same  thing,  he  may  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  at  common 
law  In  Former  times,  persons  convicted  of  oonspirar\  at 
the  suit  of  the  king  (the  nature  of  which  offenoe  i:*  \vt\ 
doubtful),  were  liable  to  receive  what  was  called  viilnw.us 
judgment^  by  which  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  arfi : 
as  jurors  or  witnesses,  their  lands  and  goods  were  forfcrid 
for  life,  and  their  bodies  committed  to  prison.  This  juiL'- 
ment  was  never  however  inflicted  upon  persons  convidt^i 
of  conspimcies  of  a  less  aggravated  kind  at  the  suit  of  tK  • 
party ;  and  in  modern  times,  the  villanous  judgment  ha\  m 
become  obsolete  by  long  disuse,  the  punishment  of  <^  n- 
spiracy  has  been  by  fine»  imprisonment,  and  sureties  \^ : 
good  behaviour,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  (Ru^-Ncil 
on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  vol.  ii) 

CONSTABLE.  This  word  is  supposed  by  Ducan^-. 
Spelman,  Cowell,  and  other  lend  etymologists,  to  be  r  ir- 
rupted from  comes  stabtUh  whicn  was  another  name  for  ti  <' 
tribunus  stabuli  or  prepositus  eguorwn,  a  kind  of  master .  r 
the  horse,  frequently  mentioned  as  an  officer  of  state  la 
the  middle  ages.  (See  Ducange's  Glossary,  ad  vort-  •> 
Comes  Stabuli.)  Sir  Edward  (%ke,  Selden,  and  sev<r:M 
other  writers,  insist  upon  another  etymologr— from  tu,» 
Saxon  words,  honing,  a  king,  and  stapel  or  stahel,  a  stay  or 
support — quasi  columen  regis.  Both  these  derivations  arc 
equally  remote  from  the  description  of  the  office  of  our 
modern  constable;  but  the  former  apneus  to  be  far  tL».- 
more  probable;  and,  in  accordance  witu  it,  the  ConstalJ^? 
of  France  was  an  important  officer  of  the  highest  rank 
in  that  country,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  arn  > . 
and  had  judicial  cognizance  of  military  offences;  and  \ih<iM> 
duty  it  was  to  regulate  all  matters  of  chivalry,  such  as  tiit-. 
tournaments,  and  feats  of  arms.  This  office  was  suppre^^^  <I 
in  France  by  an  edict  in  the  year  1607;  it  was  revived  li> 
Napoleon,  and  constituted  one  of  the  six  grand  dignit*  ^ 
under  the  French  empire;  and  was  finally  abolished  up*>.i 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  1814. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest,  we  fin<l  in 
England  an  officer  of  the  crown  called  the  Lord  Hi^h  C<n> 
stable,  whose  duties,  powers,  and  jurisdietioD  were  in  mon*. 
respects  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Constable  v\ 
France.  The  office  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  power, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  the  constable  having  the  oomma..'i 
of  the  army  and  the  regulation  of  all  military  affairs.  1 1 
was  the  supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  cliivalry,  in  wh»<  w 
character  his  encroachments  upon  other  oourts  wer^*  ^> 
heavy  a  grievance  in  early  times,  that  the  stat.  13  Rich.  1 1 
c.  2  was  passed  to  restrict  his  jurisdiction  to  '  contracts  .i  t  1 
deeds  of  arms  and  things  which  touch  war,  and  which  rat- 
not  be  discussed  or  determined  by  the  conmion  law.'  Tt.- 
office,  for  several  centuries  after  the  0>nqttest,  paasscil  ^  % 
inheritance  in  the  line  of  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereto  •:  i 
and  Essex,  and  afterwards  in  the  line  of  their  heirs-genet  a  \ 
the  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  in  right  of  cert  :  i 
manors  held  by  them  by  the  feudal  service  of  being  cin- 
stables  of  England.  The  fees  of  the  office  were  extrens<.  \ 
burdensome  to  the  crown ;  and  the  possession  by  a  suHji « : 
of  tlie  hereditary  right  to  command  Uie  militia  of  the  rva:t>i 
independently  of  any  royal  appointment^  was  an  unusual  u  i .  i 
freouenlly  a  dangerous  power ;  and  on  this  aooount  Iienr\ 
yiil.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  (1514),  consulted  t.. 
judges  respecting  the  means  of  abolLshing  the  tenure.  H* 
was  advis^  by  them,  that  as  the  individuals  holding  t\. 
manors  were  only  compellable  to  exercise  the  office  adn/>.  > 
tatem  regis,  he  had  the  power  of  disohargii^  the  fcu«t.u 
service  altogether;  and  acting  upon  this  opinion,  the  kn  ^ 
abolished  the  office,  by  disclaiming  to  have  the  serruv^ 
any  longer  executed.   (See  £)yer*s  jK^portty  p.285bL>    Tbe 
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peaee-officelr  could  scarcely  act  under  it  without  imminent 
oanger  of  an  action  in  every  particular  instance.  It  is  how- 
ever obviously  essential  to  tne  efficiency  of  any  system  of 
police,  that  constables  should  be  armed  with  some  general 
authority  of  this  nature,  especially  in  towns.  By  the  7th 
section  of  the  Metropolis  Police  Act,  it  is  provided  that '  any 
man  belonging  to  the  police  force  appointed  under  that  act, 
may  apprehend  all  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons  whom 
he  shall  find  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  whom  he  shall 
have  just  cause  to  suspect  of  any  evil  designs,  and  all  per- 
sons whom  he  shall  find  between  sunset  and  the  hour  of 
eight  in  the  forenoon  lying  in  any  highway,  yard,  or  other 
place,  or  loitering  therein,  and  not  giving  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  themselves,  and  deliver  them  to  the  constable  in  at- 
tendance at  the  nearest  watch-house,  to  be  secured  until  they 
can  be  brought  before  a  magistrate.'  The  Municipal  Reform 
Act  contains  a  similar  but  less  comprehensive  provision, 
authorizing '  any  constable  appointed  under  that  act,  while 
on  duty,  to  apprehend  all  idle  and  disorderly  persons  within 
the  borough  whom  he  shall  find  disturbing  the  public 
peace,  or  whom  he  shall  have  just  cause  to  suspect  of  in- 
tention to  commit  a  felony.'  Besides  these  specific  autho- 
ritios,  however,  which  apply  only«to  the  metropolitan  police 
district  and  the  boroughs  affected  by  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  there  is  no  doubt  (hat  in  general  a  constable,  by  virtue 
of  his  common  law  authority,  may  stop  any  person  carrying 
by  night  a  bundle  or  goods  under  circumstances  of  rea- 
sonable suspicion ;  and  if  upon  examining  him  his  sus- 
picions are  not  removed,  he  may  detain  him  in  his  custody. 
A  constable  has  aho  a  general  authority  to  apprehend  for 
offences  against  the  Vagrant  Act,  4  and  5  George  IV.,  c.  83, 
or  against  the  Larceny  Act,  or  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act, 
7  and  8  George  IV.,  c.  29  and  30. 

4.  In  the  execution  of  a  warrant  a  constable  acts  no 
longer  as  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  but  as  a  ministerial 
officer  to  the  magistrate  who  signs  it.  He  is  the  proper 
officer  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  bound  by  law  to  exe- 
cute his  warrants,  and  may  be  indicted  for  disobeying  them. 
It  is  his  duty  to  execute  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  his  hands ;  and  where  he  arrests  or  dis- 
trains or  does  any  other  act,  though  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  by  law  that  he  should  show  his  warrant,  he  ought 
always  to  give  notice  of  it,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  produce 
it  in  all  cases  where  it  is  demanded ;  but  as  the  warrant 
constitutes  his  justification,  he  is  not  required  to  part  with 
it  out  of  his  possession.  If  the  constable  has  a  legal  war- 
rant to  arrest  for  felony,  or  even  breach  of  the  peace,  he 
may  break  open  doors  after  having  demande<l  admittance 
and  given  notice  of  his  warrant;  and  if,  after  such  notice, 
he  is  resisted  and  killed,  it  will  be  murder.  If  a  warrant 
be  directed  to  a  constable  by  his  name  of  office  merely,  he 
IS  authorized  by  the  Stat.  5  George  IV.,  c.  18,  to  execute 
it  out  of  his  own  constablewick,  provided  it  be  within  the 
/urisdictioii  of  the  macristrate  who  signs  it;  but  he  is  not 
hound  to  do  so,  and  may  in  all  cases  make  his  election 
whether  he  will  go  beyond  his  own  precincts  or  not. 

.').  The  law  has  made  several  provisions  for  the  indemnify  i 
and  protection  of  constables  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Tlius  by  the  Stat.  7  Jac.  1.,  c.  5,  if  an  action 
be  brought  against  a  constable  for  any  thing  done  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  may  plead  the  general  issue  and  give  the 
special  matter  in  evidence ;  and  if  he  recovers,  he  is  en- 
titled to  double  costs.  Formerly  if  a  magistrate  granted  a 
warrant  in  a  matter  over  which  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  the 
officer  who  executed  it  was  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass 
for  so  doing ;  but  by  the  Stat.  24  George  II.,  c.  44,  s.  6,  it 
IS  enacted,  that  *  no  action  shall  be  brought  against  any 
constable  for  anything  done  m  obedience  to  the  warrant  of 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  until  he  has  neglected  or  refused  to 
show  his  warrant  on  being  demanded  so  to  do.  And  if 
after  he  has  shown  his  warrant,  any  action  is  brought 
against  the  constable  alone,  without  joining  the  justice  who 
signed  the  warrant,  the  defendant,  on  producing  the  war- 
rant at  the  trial,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  verdict,  notwith- 
standing the  defect  of  the  justice's  jurisdiction ;  and  if  the 
action  be  brought  against  the  constable  jointly  with  the 
justice,  the  constable  is.  to  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  on  proof 
of  the  warrant'  By  the  8th  sect,  of  the  same  statute,  all 
actions  against  constables  for  anything  done  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  office  must  be  brought  within  six  months. 
For  the  further  protection  of  constables,  the  Stat.  9 
George  IV.,  c.  31,  sect  25,  enacts  tliat  persons  convicted 
of  assaults  upon  peace-officers  in  the  due  execution  of 


their  duty  may  be  imprisoiMd  with  hard  kboor  ibr  two 

years,  and  be  fined  or  required  to  find  suretiea  for  keeping 
the  peace. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  metropolitan  police  force,  the 
commissionen  deliver  to  each  of  the  men  printed  direct  inr.N 
which  contain  an  accurate  and  perspicuous  summary  of  \\*> 
laws  relating  to  the  duties,  liabilities,  and  indemnities  .f 
constables.  In  those  boroughs  which  have  adopted  a  nc* 
system  of  police  under  the  Municipal  Refbrm  Act,  simii.-r 
codes  of  instruction  have  been  issued  to  the  ooDstabI«v 
(For  fuller  information  upon  the  whole  of  this  subject  srt- 
Viner's  Abridgement,  6aoon*s  Abridgement^  and  Burn\ 
Justice,  title 'Constable.') 

CONSTABLE,  LORD  HIGH,  OF  SCOTLAND.  In 
the  twelfth  century  we  find 

Hugh  de  Morvill,  of  the  family  of  the  De  Morvillos 
barons  of  Burgh,  co.  Cumberland,  contemporary  with  cr.e 
Edward,  Conestabulus;  himself  constable  of  Scotland,  nvA 
the  possessor  of  vast  estates  in  Teviotdale,  Lauderdale,  L  *- 
thian,  Clydesdale,  and  Cuninghame.  He  died  anno  1  ir..\ 
when  his  son, 

Richard  de  Morvill  succeeded  him  in  his  possessions  an 'I 
high  office.  On  his  death,  anno  1189,  he  was  sucieed<  i 
by  his  son, 

William  de  Morvill,  who  died,  anno  1196,  without  i^uc. 

Helen,  his  eldest  sister,  being  married  to  Roland.  1<:  1 
of  Galloway,  the  latter  became  constable  in  her  right  nri'l 
lord  of  Cuninghame ;  and  on  his  death,  anno  1 200,  the  offi<  <* 
passed  to  their  son  and  heir, 

Alan,  lord  of  Galloway*.  He  died,  anno  1234,  lea^;*.^ 
only  female  issue ;  of  whom  was 

Helen,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  being  the  wile  of  Ri>C(  r 
de  Quincy,  earl  of  Wincnester,  the  latter  became  couvtut>  *> 
in  her  right.  He  died,  anno  1264,  leaving,  by  the  >u  1 
Helen,  daughters  only ;  of  whom 

Margaret,  married  to  William  deFenrariis,  earl  of  I>erb\. 
was  the  eldest  It  is  said  that  William  de  Ferrari  <f 
Groby,  their  son,  was  some  time  constable.  But  th- 
oountess  retained  the  office,  and  then  resigned  it  into  the 
king's  hands,  in  favour  of 

Sir  Alexander  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  lord  justiciar  .  f 
Scotland,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth,  her  immediate  voun?*  r 
sister ;  and  on  his  death  the  office  fell  to  his  son  and  heir. 

John  Comyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  who  was  forfeit^  in  U.c 
year  1308  for  his  adherence  to  the  Baliol  interest. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Hay,  of  Errol,  was  then  made  constabl*-  ^  f 
Scotland  during  pleasure;  and  in  1311  the  offic«  wa.^  li> 
stowed  on 

David  de  Strathbogie,  earl  of  Athol,  in  like  ni.dTii»\'- 
during  pleasure;  but  he  being  soon  afterwards  outl.r.il 
for  espousing  the  cause  of  Baliol, 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Hay,  before  mentioned,  got  the  offi<r  n 
fee  and  heritage  in  the  year  1314;  since  which  timr  ir 
constable's  staff,  then  put  into  his  hands  by  Bruce,  h.i^  re 
mained  in  the  Errol  family. 

The  office  and  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  high  const.iM-  .  f 
Scotland  differ  from  those  of  the  Uke  officer  in  England.    '^^^ 
formal  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  lord  justiciar  of  S  •■ 
land,  such  as  took  place  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  aula  xv  -^ 
of  England,  was  ever  made  in  the  former  kingdom ;  nor  u     - 
in  the  course  of  years  this  happened,  did  the  once  lanre  p'.»  v « r  ^ 
of  the  justiciar  pass  to  the  like  officers  in  the  one  couiitrv   .  - 
in  the  other.    On  the  new  modelling  of  the  judicial  pohiv  . : 
England  by  King  Edward  I.,  the  constable  and  roart>><';  .! 
were  set  over  a  court  of  chivalry,  with  jurisdiction  in  u^it- 
ters  of  honour  and  arms.    But  in  these,  the  constable*  of 
Scotland  never  had  jurisdiction.    His  jurisdiction  was  t>f  i  \  .> 
nature  of  that  in  England,  vested  by  33  Henry  VIIL  c.  1 .. 
in  the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  or  (in  his  n>> 
sence)  of  the  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  steimd  of  the  ni. :  - 
shalsea;  for  according  to  the  Leges  Male,  U.,  he  jud^*^: 
jointly  with  the  mareschal  in  all  transgressions  commit  t  <•! 
within  certain  limits  of  the  king's  court.    But  even  t^*;^ 
jurisdiction  seems  to  have  been  exercised  in  fact  by  the  !<*.  • 
justiciar;  the  constable  only  protesting  against  the  vnw; 
ference  with  his  powers.    In  the  reign  of  King  Charlo  1 
a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the  nature  ? :  ' 
extent  of  the  constable's  iurisdiction  ;  and  they  re]^>r:< 
that  it  extended  to  all  daughters  and  riots   commii^    . 
within  four  miles  of  the  king's  person,  or  of  the  parhanir- . 

*  He  i«  niAniioned  In  the  charter  gnnted  at  RaaiiTmede  Uy  Xiajt  JoV-    ' 
Enslaad.    Seldeo  callii  him  'Alan  de  Leweia  [which  ia  an  erideot  rrr.'. 
(ialwcia],  constabular.  Sc<.>ti»/    Seldi^n. '  Eop.  Epio.  *  c.  10, 
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aqueduct,  the  arches  of  which  are  of  a  considerahle  span, 
and  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Valens, 
unites  the  summits  of  the  third  and  fourth  hills.  On  a 
fifth  point,  the  most  elevated  of  the  little  chain  within  the 
triangle,  there  is  a  slender  lofty  tower,  built  in  1828,  in 
which  a  guard  is  constantly  kept  to  watch  the  breaking  out 
of  fires,  which  are  very  frequent  and  destructive  in  a  city 
where  all  the  private  habitations  are  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood.  The  situation  of  Constantinople  upon  hills  is  the 
main  cause,  not  only  of  its  picturesque  beautiful  appearance, 
but  of  its  salubrity  and  comparative  cleanliness.  It  receives 
all  the  breezes  from  the  Bosporus,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  adjoining  plains  of  Thrace;  and  the  dirt  that  might 
otherwise  accumulate  descends  the  hills'  sides  to  the  port 
or  the  open  sea,  in  both  of  which  it  is  carried  off  by  a  strong 
current.  This  natural  local  advantage  is  improved  by  the 
number  of  fountains  and  the  abundance  of  running  water 
which  is  alwavs  carrying  off  parts  of  the  dirt,  and  by  the 
heavy  rains,  which,  when  they  fall,  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
sides  of  the  hills.  The  lower  edge  of  the  city  that  touches 
the  port,  and  the  suburb  of  Galata  (the  Wapping  of  the 
Turkish  capital),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  port,  may  be 
called  filthy  places,  but  the  term  cannot  be  correctly  applied 
to  Constantinople  as  a  whole,  although  from  various  other 
causes  the  interior  of  the  city  is  far  from  being  so  beautiful 
and  imposing  as  its  external  aspect. 

Ihe  form  of  the  triangle  is  somewhat  irregular,  the  side 
on  the  sea  of  Marmora,  from  the  old  state  prison  called  the 
Seven  Towers  to  the  Seraglio  point,  being  considerably  the 
longest;  we  have  no  exact  admeasurement,  but  its  length 
cannot  be  much  short  of  five  English  miles.  On  this  side 
the  old  walls  and  towers  are  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and 
on  the  side  towards  the  port  they  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. But  on  the  land  side  Constantinople  presents 
a  double  line  of  strong  and  lofty  stone  walls  (the  work  of 
Theodosius  II.),  which  might  be  easily  put  in  a  complete 
state  of  repair,  and  which,  in  their  more  dilapidated  parts, 
present  such  magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of 
mural  ruins  as  probably  no  other  city  can  boast  of.  The 
length  of  this  latter  line  of  wall,  from  the  head  of  the  port 
to  the  sea  of  Marmora,  is  about  four  English  miles.  The 
walls  are  flanked  at  short  intenals  by  towers,  which  are 
mostly  rectangular.  There  are  many  Greek  inscriptions 
inserted  in  their  face;  nor  have  the  Turks  been  at  the 
trouble  to  remove  the  numerous  Greek  crosses  that  are 
carved  on  the  towers  and  over  the  gateways.  Besides  the 
double  walls,  which  are  almost  entire,  and' still  retain  their 
antient  battlements,  the  outer  ditch  was  faced  with  a  wall 
which  made  a  third  rampart,  but  this  is  in  part  destroyed^ 
and  seems  never  to  have  been  defended  by  towers.  Bon- 
dalmonte,  a  Florentine,  whose  plan  bears  the  date  of  1422, 
sets  down  one  hundred  and  eighty  towers,  of  which  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  now  standing.  The 
intervals  betweeen  the  walls  are  in  many  places  choked  up 
with  earth  and  masses  of  the  ramparts  which  have  fallen 
under  the  shocks  of  war  or  earthquakes.  The  great  ditch, 
which  is  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  broad,  is  partly 
cultivated  and  converted  into  kitchen  gardens. 

There  are  six  gates  on  this  side : — 1.  Egro-Kapoussi  (the 
Oblique  Gate) ;  2.  Edrene-Kapoussi  (the  Gate  of  Adria- 
nople);  3.  Top-Kanoussi  (the  C;aiinon  Gate),  through  which 
the  conqueror  Mahomet  11.  made  his  public  entry  on  the 
capture  of  Constantinople ;  4.  SeUvri-Kapoussi  (the' Gate  of 
Selivria) ;  5.  Yeni-Kapoussi  (the  New  Gate) ;  6.  The  Gate 
of  the  Seven  Towers.  The  *  Golden  Gate,*  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers,  has  been  sought  for  in  vain, 
though  a  gate  now  wholly  blocked  up,  with  two  mean 
X)illars  supporting  a  low  arch,  is  sometimes  shown  to  tra- 
vellers for  it.  Near  to  the  Top-Kapoussi,  where  Pala?ologus, 
the  last  of  the  Christian  emperors,  fell,  is  the  breach  through 
which  the  Turkish  besiegers  poured  into  the  city:  the  wide 
rent,  which  has  never  been  repaired,  is  now  full  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  A  waste,  a  stillness,  and  a  solitude,  dillicult  to 
eonceive  near  so  great  a  capital,  reign  immediately  bevond 
these  walls,  which  are  so  lofty,  that  from  the  road  which 
passes  under  them  the  eye  can  scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  raosques  and  minarets  of  the  city.  This  melancholy 
aspect  is  heightened  by  several  cemeteries,  with  dark  cv- 
presses  and  white  marble  tombs,  that  he  outside  of  the 
walls. 

The  size  of  the  triangle  on  which  Constantinople  stands 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Tournefort,  in  general  a 
eorrect  observer,  makes  the  circuit  of  the  triangle  twenty- 


three  milefl  {Voyage  du  Levant,  let  xiL)»  but  the  len^  of 
the  three  sides  does  not  in  reality  much  exceed  thirtecti 
miles.  Gyllius  (De  Topog,  Cbmt.,  1.  i^  ch.  4),  makes  the 
whole  circuit  rather  less  than  thirteen  miles,  thwt  a^eein^ 

Eretty  closely  with  Chalcondylas,  who  estimates  it  at  oiio 
undred  and  eleven  stadia.  {Melet,  Geog,,  Art.  '  Opakh.*) 
The  treble  walls  and  ditches  on  the  land  side,  the  extefi>u  c 
ganlens  of  the  Seraglio,  and  other  palaces,  the  large  court 
yards  of  the  royal  mosques,  the  Hippodrome  and  otlicr 
vacant  squares,  materially  diminish  the  extent  of  ground 
covered  with  houses. 

With  the  exception  of  the  land  walls,  and  the  churrh  ijf 
Santa  Sophia,  there  does  not  remain  much  of  the  B>za;.- 
tine  architecture;  the  greater  part  of  the  antiquities  whi«  h 
were  seen  by  Gyllius,  by  Spon,  and  other  old  travel  It* rs 
have  disappearea.  The  fact  is,  the  Turks,  instead  of  di<:t:iii^ 
in  the  quarry,  have  knocked  down  the  Grecian  buildin<;>  Ut 
use  the  materials  in  their  own  public  edifices,  sucli  tj> 
mosques,  minarets,  and  fountains,  and  to  cut  them  up  ini  j 
tomb-stones. 

There  is  a  vast  subterranean  edifice,  the  roof  of  whiVh 
is  supported  bv  an  immense  number  of  columns,  e:i  !i 
column  being  oddly  formed  of  three  separate  pillars  plac^^i 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  The  Turk^  call  it  the  palace 
of  the  '  thousand  and  one  pillars;'  not  that  this  is  t\,c 
precise  number,  but  because  it  is  a  fav3urite  number  with 
all  eastern  nations.  Though  the  earth  has  in  part  filled  n 
up,  it  is  still  of  great  deptn.  It  was  originally  one  of  tin* 
immense  cisterns  or  reservoirs  made  bv  the  Greek  cr.i- 
perors,  and  always  kept  full  of  water  by  them,  in  case  of  .i 
siege,  though  they  have  long  been  destroyed,  or  suffered  !»> 
go  to  ruin,  by  the  improvident  Mussulmans.  This  particu l.ir 
one  is  dry,  and  a  number  of  silk- twisters  have  taken  pos^>si.  n 
of  it,  and  ply  their  trade  at  the  bottom  in  almost  total  darl^ 
ness.  There  is  another  which  still  exists  as  a  cistern,  thouK;)i 
it  is  hardly  known  except  to  a  few  Turks,  whose  houses  :ii  * 
situated  immediately  above  it,  and  who  call  it  the  *  Sub- 
terranean Palace.'  It  may  be  described  as  a  subterrant  .-ui 
lake,  extending  under  several  streets,  having  an  an  lu'l 
roof  that  covers  and  conceals  it,  supported  on  336  marblc 
pillars. 

The  Turks  retain  the  translated  name  (they  call  it  tlu* 
At-Meidan  or  horse-course)  of  the  fomed  Hipi  odroiiu\ 
but  all  the  antient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disappear (>'i. 
It  is  now  not  a  circus,  but  an  oblong  open  space,  about  3(>ii 
paces  long  by  150  wide  It  is  partly  fianked  on  one  si'K- 
oy  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  and  partly  on  the  other 
by  the  high  dead  walls  of  a  building  which  was  once  a  a 
hospital,  but  in  1828  a  receptacle  of  a  few  wild  beast:^  ki:-,>t 
by  the  sultan.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Hippodrome  Xhwc 
is  a  granite  obeUsk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and  partU 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  which  are  not  of  the  best  work- 
manship ;  it  is  called  after  Theodosius,  though  it  is  probal  <!«• 
that  emperor  only  removed  it  from  another  part  of  the  v\i\ 
where  it  was  erected  by  Constantine,  and  set  it  up  hen', 
after  it  had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  Ni'..r 
this  obelisk  is  the  fragment  of  the  wreathed  column  «  ( 
bronze,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  many  discussion^. 
Whether  it  supported  three  serpents'  heads,  which  M.i- 
homet  II.  struck  off  at  a  blow  with  his  battle>axc — ^wheth.  r 
it  was  brought  from  the  oracular  shrine  of  Delphi  or  in  *. 
we  will  not  attempt  to  determine,  but  we  can  safely  as-n.  1 1 
that  it  is  now  a  poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  stuck  .•. 
the  ground,  above  which  it  does  not  ri«<e  more  than  scm  , 
feet,  with  the  other  end  open,  and  the  hollow  almost  filK^l  .i ., 
with  dirt  and  stones  which  the  Turks  have  thrown  iir...  i* 
The  marble  pyramid  of  CJonstantine  Porphyrogennetu*,  1 1  • 
Colossus  StructiHs  of  the  old  toi>ographcrs,  docs  ik-I  a' 
present  fairly  stand  on  the  At-meidan,  though  it  is  m-nr  u 
and  visible  from  it:  it  has  long  been  stripped  of  the  \  !ati -, 
of  gilded  bronze  that  once  covered  it;  the  shaft  is  held  t... 
gether  by  rude  iron  hoops,  and  blackened  by  the  many  <••  n 
llagrations  that  have  raged  round  it.  It  is  now  an  unsii^hilN 
object,  about  90  feet  in  height,  and  33  in  circumferentv. 

Many  of  the  mosques  erected  by  the  Turks  are  di^  ir.- 
guished  by  grandeur  and  beaut  v.  There  are  fourteen  rhu  t 
or  imperial  mosques,  nearly  all  lofty,  and  niagniflceut  i:. 
their  general  dimensions,  and  built  from  ba«c  to  dotne  t  f 
excellent  enduring  materials,  chiefly  of  white  marMc 
slightly  tinged  with  erey.  Some  of  these  have  two,  s*irno 
four,  and  one  (that  of  Sultan  Achmet)  has  even  six  of  th-  •^- 
light,  thin,  lofty,  arrowy,  and  most  graceful  towers  callfl 
minarets.     Besides  the  imperial  mosques,  there  are  to 
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him  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage.  From  that  time 
Coiistantine  was  acknowledged  as  Emperor  hy  the  West. 
Soon  after  Maximianus  having  quarrelled  with  his  son 
Maxentius,  left  Rome  for  Pannonia,  where  he  met  Gale- 
rius  and  Diocletian,  who  had  left  his  retirement  of  Salona 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  licinius  a  new  CsBsar, 
in  the  room  of  Severus.  There  were  then  in  the  empire 
no  less  than  six  emperors  and  Csesars,  namely,  Maxi- 
mianus, Maxentius,  Galerius,  Constantine,  Maximinus 
and  Licinius.  Galerius  soon  after  acknowledged  hoth  Ck)n- 
Btantino  and  Maximinus,  as  emperors  and  Augusti  equal  to 
himself.  Maxentius  continuing  to  maintain  himself  at 
Rome,  Maximianus  visited  his  son-in-law  Constantino, 
whom  he  attempted  to  dispossess  of  his  authority  by  ex- 
citing his  soldiers  to  revolt,  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
at  Massilia  bv  Constantino,  who  treated  him  with  great  in- 
dulgence, and  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his  palace.  Maxi- 
mianus having  next  attempted  to  murder  him  in  his  bed, 
was  sei2ed  and  put  to  death.  In  the  year  311  Galerius 
published  an  edict  to  stop  the  persecution  against  the 
Christians;  this  document  bears  the  name  of  three  em- 
perors, Galerius,  Constantino,  and  Licinius:  Maximinus, 
who  was  in  Asia,  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  Galerius  soon 
after  dying  at  Sardica  in  Dacia,  Licinius  took  possession 
of  his  dominions  as  for  as  the  Hellespont,  and  Maximinus 
had  the  whole  of  Asia.  Maxentius  continued  to  govern 
Italy,  and  was  making  warUke  preparations  against  the 
other  emperors,  when  Constantino  moved  with  an  army 
from  Gaul  to  attack  him,  a.d.  312.  He  took  Susa,  defeated 
several  bodies  of  troops  sent  against  him  by  Maxentius,  en- 
tered Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  then  attacked  Verona, 
where  Pompeianus,  a  general  of  Maxentius,  had  stationed 
liimself.  After  an  obstinate  fight,  Pompeianus  was  de- 
feated and  killed,  and  Constantino  marched  upon  Rome, 
where  he  defeated  Maxentius  in  person,  a  few  miles  from 
the  caoital,  on  the  right  bank  of  tne  Tiber,  near  the  pre- 
sent Ponte  Milvio,  where  Maxentius  had  construct^  a 
bridge  of  boats.  In  recrossing  the  bridge  in  his  flight, 
Maxentius  was  drowned,  with  many  of  the  fugitives.  Con- 
stantino entered  Rome  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  was 
acknowledged  emperor  by  the  senate,  who  ordered  the 
Triumphal  Arch  which  still  exists  to  be  raised  to  him  as 
the  liberator  of  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  behaved  with 
moderation  after  his  victory,  having  put  to  death  only  a 
few  of  the  worst  ministers  of  Maxentius,  who  is  represented 
as  a  cruel  tyrant  both  by  Heathen  and  Christian  historians. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Constantino  adopted  a  new 
ensign  for  his  army,  which  was  called  Labarum  or  La- 
borum ;  it  had  the  figure  of  a  cross,  with  the  Greek  letter 
P  above  it,  and  the  Greek  words  iv  rovrt^  vIko,  *  conquer  in 
tliis.'  Eusebius,  who  gives  a  description  of  it,  asserts  with 
other  ChriKtian  historians,  that  it  was  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision  which  Constantino  had  before  his  battle 
with  Maxentius.  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  says,  that  the 
name  of  Laborum  was  used  as  indicating  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  this  new  sign  all  'labours'  and  tribulations  of  the  em- 
pire sliQuld  cease.  Zosimus,  Aurelius  Victor,  and  Eutropius, 
say  nothing  of  it.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject. 
(See  Gretser,  2>ff  Cruce ;  and  Dissertation  surh  Vision  de 
Constantin»  par  J.  B.  Devoisier,  Bishop  of  Nantes.) 

In  the  year  313,  Licinius  came  to  Rome,  when  both  he 
and  Constantino  were  named  consuls,  and  he  married  Con- 
stantia,  the  sister  of  Constantino.  The  old  emperor  Dio- 
cletian died  in  July  of  that  year  at  Salona. 

A  war  having  broken  out  in  the  East  between  Licinius 
and  Maximinus,  the  latter  was  defeaterl,  and  died  of  poison 
at  Tarsus :  all  his  family  were  put  to  death  by  Licinius. 
The  whole  empire  was  now  divided  between  Constantino, 
who  ruled  over  the  west,  including  Italy  and  Afiica ;  and 
Licinius,  who  had  the  eastern  provinces,  with  Eg^-pt 

Constantino  now  openly  fiivoured  the  Christian  com- 
munion, and  discountenanced  and  ridiculed  the  practices 
of  the  old  religion  of  Rome.  He  exempted  the  Christian 
clergy  from  personal  taxes  and  from  civil  duties,  and 
granted  donations  and  privileges  to  the  churches.  He 
ordered  a  council  of  the  bishops  of  the  west  to  assemble  at 
Aries  to  settle  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  and  went  him- 
self to  Aries;  but  while  there  he  received  news  of  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  licinius,  which  made  him  march  in  haste 
at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Ulyricum.  The  two  armies 
met  near  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  and  again  in  the  plains  of 
Thrace,  after  which  licinius  sued  for  and  obtained  peace, 
by  giving  up  to  Copti|A^6  )Uyn«unw  Mf^oedooia  and 


Greece.  On  visiting  these  new  provmoes,  Constantine  pfi>- 
mulgated  several  laws,  by  which  he  abolished  the  punishmeut 
of  the  cross,  ordered  that  the  children  of  destitute  parerit<i 
should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  allowel 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  to  be  effected  in  the  Chri^ttaii 
churches  in  presence  of  the  clergy  without  any  interference 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  By  another  law,  promulgated  at 
Sardica  in  December,  316,  he  gave  to  the  vicars  or  p)- 
vemors  of  the  provinces  fiill  power  to  try  persons  of  evci\ 
rank  accused  or  oppressions  and  robbery,  without  any  a]K 
peal  to  Rome,  by  which  he  put  a  check  on  the  overlx4ria^ 
insolence  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor.  In  the  year  3 1  h. 
Crispus,  son  of  Constantine  by  his  first  wife,  obtained  the 
consulship  with  the  younger  Licinius,  the  son  of  Licinius 
Constantine  spent  several  years  in  visiting  the  provinces  nf 
the  empire,  and  promulgating  new  laws,  which  were  ri*n- 
oeived  for  the  most  part  in  a  humane  and  liberal  spirit :  he 
abolished  the  punishment  of  flagellation  formerly  inflict M 
on  defaulters  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  introduced  a  better 
discipline  into  the  prisons,  repealed  the  old  laws  against 
cehbacy,  and  forbade  concubinage,  which  was  then  alU)\%t'  1 
by  the  Roman  laws.  He  also  prohibited  nocturnal  hs 
semblies,  and  certain  obscene  rites  of  Paganism ;  but  he 
did  not  attempt  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  the  old  religion. 

By  an  edict  of  March,  321,  he  ordered  the  obscr\'ance  of 
the  Sunday,  and  abstinence  from  work  on  that  da}.  In 
the  year  322  he  defeated  the  Sarmatians  and  the  GeXw  or 
Goths,  and  repulsed  them  beyond  the  Danube.  On  re- 
turning to  Thessalonica,  where  he  was  construct  in  •{  a 
harbour,  theGroths  appeared  again,  and  invaded  Msesia  an«l 
Thrace.  Constantine  again  attacked  them,  and  pur^u*  <1 
them  into  the  territories  of  Licinius.  This  was  nmde  th>' 
pretence  of  a  new  war  between  the  two  emperora,  in  whu  h 
Licinius  being  defeated  near  Chalcedon,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  escaped  to  Nicomcdia,  and  there  surrendered  to  Con- 
stantine, who,  at  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Constantio, 
promised  him  his  life,  and  sent  him  to  Thessalonica,  where 
however  he  was  soon  after  put  to  death,  a.  d.  324.  Liciiiuis 
has  been  spoken  very  unfavourably  of  by  most  histonBti». 
Constantine,  being  now  master  of  the  whole  empire,  extendi.  <i 
to  the  east  bis  laws  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
forbade  consulting  the  haruspiccs  and  the  oraclea,  orden- 1 
the  churches  of  the  Christians  which  had  been  demolishc  I 
under  Maximinus  and  Licinius  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  ])rv>- 
perty  of  the  church  to  be  restored,  and  more  especially  t  lie 
burial  grounds  of  the  Martvrs;  and  reinstated  in  their  mnk 
and  right  all  those  who  had  been  prosecuted  or  exiled  ft.r 
religion's  sake.  In  writing  to  the  MetropoHtans  be  st>  li<«l 
them  •  well-beloved  brethren.'  He  publisued  a  Latin  **d'.rt, 
which  was  turned  into  Greek  by  Eusebius,  addressed  to  a.l 
the  subjects  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  t.i 
renounce  their  old  superstitions,  and  to  ador^  only  one  (*«.!. 
the  Saviour  of  the  Christians.  In  325  he  assembled  li..* 
first  universal  council  of  Nic»a,  which  he  attended  m 
person.  [Aiiius.]  On  the  25th  July  of  that  year,  Ik':iu 
the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire,  he  ga\  v  a 
great  entertainment  to  all  the  fathers  of  the  council,  i^ 
whom  he  gave  considerable  gifts  and  sums  to  distribute  *  i 
the  poor.  From  Nicomedia,  where  he  resided  for  hun\: 
time,  he  issued  an  edict  inviting  all  the  subjects  of  tL«* 
empire  to  address  their  complaints  to  him  in  person  a^air^t 
any  abuse  of  authority  of  tne  governors  ana  magistratt<. 
By  another  edict  he  abolished  the  fights  of  gladiatorvs  at.<i 
ordered  that  the  convicts,  who  were  formerly  compelled  t.i 
fight  against  them  or  against  the  wild  beasts,  should  b. 
employed  in  working  the  mines.  These  &ct8  show  a  grv^i : 
alteration  in  Constantino's  mind  fix)m  the  time  when  lu* 
himself  gave  up  the  Prankish  prisoners  to  the  wild  bc^^.:* 
in  the  afnphitheatre. 
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of  the  Mst.  The  troops,  however,  iu  order  to  secure  the 
empire  to  the  three  sons  of  Constantino,  killed  Juliua  Con- 
ttantiuB,  hslf-brother  of  the  laU  emperor,  Dalmatius  and 
Annihalienus*  hia  nephews,  and  other  of  his  relatives. 
With  several  patricians  and  ministers.  This  massacre  was 
eUowed  by  Constantius,  and  some  say  was  ordered  by  him ; 
only  two  nephews  of  Constantine  escaped,  Gallus  and 
JulianuB,  afterwards  emperor.  Constantius  was  repeatedly 
•■gaged  in  war  against  the  Persians  and  the  Armenians, 
hut  with  little  success  on  his  part.  Ammianus  Marcellinns, 
in  speaking  of  these  wars,  says  that  the  Romans  were  suc- 
cessful when  led  by  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  but  were 
generally  losers  when  led  by  the  emperor  in  person.  After 
Sie  death  of  Constans,  a.d.  350f  Constantius  marched  with 
a  large  force  against  Magnentitis  to  revenge  his  brother's 
death,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  possession  of  his  do- 
minions. A  desperate  battle  was  fought,  a.d.  351,  near 
Mursa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Drate,  and  at  last  the  cavalry 
of  Constantius  gained  the  victory.  Magnentius  escaped  into 
Italv,  but  Constantius  was  too  much  weakened  by  his  victory 
to  follow  him  until  the  next  year,  when  he  entered  Italy, 
defeated  Magnentius  again,  and  obliged  him  to  escape  into 
Gaul.  In  the  year  after,  353,  Constantius  again  defeated 
Magnentius  in  Gaul.  The  usurper,  finding  himself  for- 
saken by  his  soldiers,  killed  himself,  and  his  brother 
Deeentius,  whom  he  had  made  Ceesar,  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Constantius  now  became  master  of  the  west  as  well 
as  of  the  east,  and  thus  reunited  the  whole  emoire  under 
his  dominion.  He  had  appointed  his  cousin  Gallus  Caesar 
and  governor  of  the  east,  when  he  set  out  to  oppose  Mag- 
nentms.  In  the  same  year,  353,  Constantius  assembled  a 
council  at  Aries,  wliich  was  composed  of  Arian  bishops. 
The  emneror  favoured  that  sect,  and  persecuted  the  ortho- 
dox or  Nicaans,  and  exiled  many  of  their  bishops,  among 
others  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  year  354,  Con- 
stantius, having  received  repeated  complaints  of  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  committed  by  Gallus  in  the  east,  sent  for 
him  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  Dalmatia.  Several 
conspiracies  were  also  discovered  or  invented  by  the 
courtiers  of  Constantius,  and  numerous  persons  tortured 
and  put  to  death.  Meantime  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  destroyed  Colonia  (Cologne) 
and  other  towns  i  the  Quadi  and  the  Sarmatians  were  ra- 
vaging Pannonia,  and  the  Persians  attacked  the  eastern 
provinces.  It  was  in  this  emergency  that  Constantius,  being 
at  Milan  in  November,  355,  proclaimed  his  eousin  Julian 
Casar,  gave  him  his  sister  Helena  in  marriage,  and  sent 
him  as  commander  to  the  Gauls.  In  the  following  year 
Constantius  issued  laws  forbidding  mider  pain  of  death  any 
sacrifice  to  idols,  and  condemning  to  death  all  magicians. 
astrologers,  and  soothsayers.  In  357  the  emperor  repaired 
to  Rome  for  the  first  time,  and  was  received  with  great 
pomp  by  the  senate,  and  public  festivals  and  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour.  He  caused  the  obelisk  which 
Constantino  had  removed  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria,  to 
he  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  raised  in  the  Circus 
Maximus :  it  was  now  called  the  Lateran  Obelisk.  Constan- 
tius having  returned  to  the  east,  defeated  the  Sarmatians, 
while  Julian  conquered  the  Crermans  on  the  Rhine.  He 
then  marched  against  the  Persians,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
In  the  mean  time  Julian  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  soldiers  at  Paris.  Constantius  was  making  preparations 
to  attack  him,  when  he  was  taken  ill  at  Tarsus,  and  died,  a.d. 
361.  On  his  death-bed  he  named  Julian  his  successor. 
Constantius,  though  not  a  good  prince,  had  ^et  some  va- 
luable qualities.  He  was  cautious  and  discnminating  in 
the  appointment  of  his  great  officers ;  he  took  care  of  the 
soldiers;  he  bestowed  office  generally  on  the  most  deserving ; 
was  fond  of  science  and  application,  was  temperate,  sober, 
slept  little,  and  his  habits  were  regular.  But  he  was  sus- 
picious, and  cruel  in  consequence  of  his  suspicions.  He 
oppressed  the  people  with  taxes,  and  spent  much  money  in 
pomp,  parade,  ana  useless  building.    (Ammianus,  b.  xiv.) 

CONSTANZ.  also  Costnitz,  the  capital  of  the  Baden 
Circle  of  the  Lake,  is  on  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  that 
part  of  the  lake  of  this  name,  where  the  Rhine  begins  to 
form  the  Untersee;  in  47"  36'  N.  kt.,  and  9**  10'  E.  long. 
It  is  fortified  in  the  old  style,  with  a  high  wall  fianked  by 
towers  and  a  broad  ditch,  besides  bastions  on  the  western 
side  and  the  side  of  the  lake.  Kreuzlingen,  one  of  its 
suburbs,  sepamted  from  it  by  a  ditch,  is  defended  by  two 
hastions ;  and  Petershausen,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mrhit  that  connects  the  Bodensee  and  Untersee,  is 


united  to  Constanx  by  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  on  which 
there  are  grinding  and  sawing  mills.  In  this  laet  suburb  is 
the  castle  of  Petershausen,  a  fortress  the  works  of  which 
have  been  converted  into  pleasure  grounds.  There  is  a  third 
suburb,  called  Paradise^  in  which  Huas  the  reformer,  and 
Jerome  of  Prague^  his  brother-reformer,  were  bmmt,  and 
which  may  now  be  termed  the  nursery  grounds  and  orchard 
of  Constanz.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Ibe  town 
are  the  cathedral,  which  contains  a  magnificent  faich  altar, 
some  fine  mosaic  pavements,  &c.,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen;  the  antient  Minorite  or  Dominican  monastery. 
now  a  cotton  ikctory,  with  the  tower  in  which  John  Uun 
was  confined;  the  iCaufhaus  or  mart,  onde  aCarthufttan 
monastery,  bijdlt  in  1388,  which  contains  the  hall  where  the 
council  sat  (1414-18),  which  deposed  three  popes,  and 
condemned  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  stake;  the 
old  Dominican  monastery  on  the  island  of  Genf,  in  which 
are  the  tomb  and  epitaph  of  Emanuel  Ghryei^oras,  who 
died  here  in  1415,  etc.  Constanz  is  the  seat  o^  various 
official  departments^  and  has  a  lyeeum,  gymnasium,  hos- 
pital, and  Dominican  nunnery  for  the  education  of  young 
females.  It  contains  about  930  houses  and  5600  inha- 
bitants, a  sad  decrease  since  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  population  was  from  25,000  to  30,00&. 
Indeed  it  is  now  a  lonely  deserted  place,  and  the  gras^  ts 
growing  in  the  streets.  The  chief  occupations  are  trade, 
fisheries  and  navigation,  the  cultivation  of  vineyaids  and 
gardens,  brewing,  and  some  few  manufactures.  Constans 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  and  previously  to 
the  fourth  century  bore  the  name  of  Gannodorum.  [C  ox- 
STANTIU9  I.]  It  was  formerly  a  ft-ee  imperial  town,  but  fell 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1548,  and  in  1549^ was 
annexed  to  Austria,  which  ceded  it  to  Baden  in  1810. " 

CONSTANZ,  or  CON  STANCE,  a  krge  lake,  called  a!«o 
the  Bodensee  (from  the  antient  castle  of  Bodmann)  or  the 
lake  of  Costnitx,  forms  part  of  the  south-west  boundary  of 
Germany  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  is  the  common  property  of 
the  several  states  on  its  banks,  namely,  Austria,  Bavana.  W  u  r  • 
temberg,  Baden,  and  Switzerland.  It  lies  between  47*  2  •if' and 
47**  48'  N.  lat.,  and  9**  2'  and  9**  44'  E.  long.  It  is  1 283  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  its  greatest  length,  from  Bregenz  to 
Bodmann,  is  about  forty-five  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  be- 
tween  Rorshaeh  and  Friedriehshafen,  is  about  thirteen  mflra, 
and  its  average  depth  is  320  feet,  the  jpreatest  being  90 -J. 
The  entire  lake  occupies  an  area  (exclusive of  the  islands) 
of  about  199  square  miles,  of  which  about  twenty-two  f»<»- 
long  to  the  Zellersee.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upner  ari<I 
Lower  Lakes,  of  which  the  Upper,  which  is  by  fiu*  (ne  m<  '•t 
considerable,  extends  from  Bregenz  to  Constant.  The 
Lower  Lake  is  subdivided  into  Lake  Zell  or  Zellcr-ecN 
which  is  about  sixty  feet  deep,  contains  the  fertiie  island 
of  Reichenau,  belonging  to  Baden,  and  into  what  is  pr  •- 
perly  called  the  Lower  Lake  (Untersee),  through  wh.ili 
the  Rhino  Hows.  The  northernmost  bight,  which  contai:.* 
the  island  of  Meinau,  also  belonging  to  Baden,  and  tl..- 
island  of  Lindau,  is  called  Lake  Bodnier,  or  the  UeberLri- 
gersee.  The  Rhine  enters  the  lake  at  Rheineck,  and  le.n\  o- 
it  at  Stein.  Above  fifty  larger  and  smaller  streams,  surh  a* 
the  Bregenz,  Schuszach,  &c.,  empty  themselves  into  Liiko 
Constanz.  It  was  frozen  over  in  1477, 1572, 1695.  and  I  ^  ''». 
It  has  on  several  occasions  been  subject  to  sudden  ri*u.v* 
of  the  waters.  In  1549,  according  to  Dr.  Stein,  it  rosv  C*j.  r 
or  five  times  in  one  hour  to  the  height  of  an  ell,  or  opwanl^ 
of  two  feet  above  its  ordinary  level ;  in  1770  it  rose  in  i»r»^ 
hour  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  feei  above  the  ordinarv 
level.  There  is  a  considerable  traflic  on  the  lake  iu  cuni, 
timber,  cattle,  wine,  fruit,  &c.,  but  it  is  rather  dangerou>. 
from  being  subject  to  sudden  saualls ;  the  na>igation  is  be- 
sides impeded  by  the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  SchalThauj^Mt. 
It  contains  seventy-three  kinds  of  aquatic  and  marsh  fo\«  1, 
t>venty  of  shell-fish,  and  twenty-six  of  fish,  particularly  sal- 
mon-trout, pikes,  carp,  and  salmon  ;  the  latter  however  is 
not  the  true  salmon,  but  the  Salmo  murena.  The  wine, 
called  lake-wine,  grown  along  the  lake,  is  rough,  but  U>- 
comes  excellent  ^viien  old.  The  Lake  of  Constanz  and  j:s 
environs  present  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenen* 
in  Germany.  It  is  mentioned  by  antient  writers  under  the 
name  of  Lacus  Brigantinus ;  Pliny  expressly  assigns  it  to 
Rhffitia ;  others  reckon  it  part  of  Vindilicia.  It  bore  otlier 
names,  such  as  Rheni  Lacus,  SueWcus  L.,  in  addition  to 
Brigantinus  L.,  from  the  Bri[;antii  who  dwelt  on  its  bank*. 
Tibenus  built  a  lieet  on  it  iu  order  to  attack  the  Vindi* 
lici.    (Strabo,  vii.  292.) 
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ton  of  diftttnct  stars,  but  large  nebula));  the  Reiudeer  of 
Lemoimier ;  the  Reaper  of  Lalande ;  the  Honours  of  Fre- 
deric, the  Sceptre  of  Braiidenburgh,  Herschel's  Telescope, 
the  Balloon,  the  Mural  Quadrant,  the  Cat,  and  the  Log 
line  of  Bode;  and  George's  Harp  of  Hell.  Many  others, 
we  believe,  luive  been  proposed,  but  there  would  be  little 
use  in  reviving  their  names.  In  fact,  half  a  century  aso, 
no  astronomer  seemed  comfortable  in  his  position  till  ne 
had  ornamented  some  little  cluster  of  stars  of  his  own 
picking  with  a  name  of  his  own  making. 

In  the  large  maps  of  the  stars,  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  constellations 
are  figured  precisely  as  described  by  Ptolemy,  and  the 
additional  ones  are  not  drawn,  which  will  therefore  render 
them  useful  to  the  readers  of  Greek  astronomical  works. 

CONSTIPATION,  an  undue  retention  or  an  imperfect 
evacuation  of  the  fieeces.  The  alimentary  canal,  considered 
physiologically,  may  be  divided  into  two  portions ;  one  ap- 
propriated to  the  conversion  of  the  aliment  into  nutriment, 
and  the  other  appropriated,  among  other  functions,  to  the 
separation  and  discharge  of  the  refuse  matter  of  the  aliment. 
The  first  constitutes  the  apparatus  of  digestion,  and  the 
second  that  of  fsscation.  Independently  of  the  organs  ap- 
propriated to  the  performance  of  the  preparatory  operations 
of  prehension,  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition, 
the  apparatus  proper  to  digestion  consists  of  the  stomach, 
the  duodenum  or  the  second  stomach,  the  jejunum,  and 
the  ileum,  the  three  latter  portions  of  the  alimentaiy  canal 
forming  the  small  intestines.  It  is  in  these  great  digestive 
chambers  that  the  processes  of  chymification  and  chylification 
are  performed ;  processes  by  which  the  multifarious  sub- 
stances taken  as  food  are  converted  into  an  homogeneous 
substance  analogous  in  its  composition  to  the  blood.  The 
requisite  changes  on  the  food  ore  effected  partly  by  se- 
cretions form^  by  the  walls  of  the  digestive  chambers 
themselves,  and  partly  by  secretions  elaborated  by  distinct 
organs  and  conveyed  into  the  digestive  chambers  by  se- 
parate tubes.  These  auxiliary  organs  are  the  pancreas  and 
the  liver,  the  fluids  secreted  by  which  perform  a  most 
important  part  in  the  function  of  digestion.  The  chyle,  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  action  of  tSiese  digestive  fluids,  is 
absorbed,  as  it  is  formed,  by  a  set  of  vessels  termed  the 
laeteals,  spread  out  upon  the  walls  more  especially  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum,  upon  the  surface  of  which  they  take 
their  origin  by  open  mouths. 

But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  substances  taken  as 
food  is  incapable  of  being  converted  into  chyle :  this  is 
separated  firom  the  chyle  partly  in  the  duodenum,  and  still 
more  perfecUy  in  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  as  it  flows  over 
the  walls  of  these  extended  chambers.  Moreover,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  digestive  fluids  themselves  does  not 
enter  into  the  comoosition  of  the  chyle,  but  is  separated 
Arom  it  and  mixed  with  the  refuse  matter  of  the  food. 
Again,  the  whole  extent  of  the  alimentary  canal,  firom  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  is  lined  with  a  mem- 
brane which  secretes  a  peculiar  fluid,  termed  mucus.  This 
fluid,  which  defends  the  delicate  and  sensitive  vessels  that 
are  crowded  on  every  point  of  the  digesti^'e  chambers^  and 
which  maintains  those  chambers  in  a  state  of  suppleness 
and  moisture,  is  constantly  formed,  removed,  and  renewed. 
That  portion  of  it  which  has  served  its  ottice,  and  which  has 
become  effete,  is  mixed  with  the  refUse  matter  of  the  ali- 
ment and  of  the  digestive  fluids.  All  these  substances 
mixed  together  in  a  common  mass  are  transmitted  to  the 
second  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  consists  of  the 
large  intestines ;  namely,  the  csdcum,  the  colon,  and  the  rec- 
tum, by  the  operation  of  which  the  second  part  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  that  termed  fiecation,  is  performed.  This  func- 
tion consists  of  two  processes ;  first,  of  that  by  which  the 
common  mass  of  excrementitious  substances  is  brought 
into  a  state  fit  for  its  discharge  from  the  body ;  and  se- 
condly, of  that  by  which  a  force  is  generated  adequate  to 
effect  its  discharge.  The  chief  agent  by  which  these  sub- 
stances are  bro1:^^ht  into  a  state  At  for  their  discharge  is  the 
bile.  [BxLB.]  The  agent  by  which  their  actual  discharge 
la  effected  is  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  which  is 
excited  to  contraction,  and  thereby  to  the  feneration  of  the 
ibrce  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  bile. 

^  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  matters  to  be  discharged 

■n  the  alimentary  canal  do  not  consist,  as  is  vulgarly 

»ed,  merely  of  the  reftise  portion  of  the  food ;   this 

tutes  only  a  small  part  of  those  matters;    an  es- 


sential part  of  it  oonsiBts  of  the  refuse  matter  of  leeretioiift 
which  have  per&rmed  most  important  oflieea  in  the 
economy. 

There  is  manif^t  in  the  performance  of  certain  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  body  a  tendency  to  periodicity.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  the  return,  at  rerular  periods,  of 
the  necessity  for  sleep,  of  the  appetite  for  food,  and  of  the 
command  to  remove  from  the  body  the  excrementitious 
matters  prepared  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Whate\>er 
may  have  fijfst  led  to  the  formation  of  these  habits,  and 
however  they  may  be  varied  by  circumstances  which  ope- 
rate at  an  early  period  of  life,  they  cannot,  after  Laving 
been  once  formed,  be  materially  and  firequently  interrupted, 
without  danger  to  the  health.  The  interruption  of  one  of 
these  habits  bv  the  retention  of  the  faeces  beyond  a  deter- 
minate period,  namely,  the  period  of  twenty-fbur  boui«, 
constitutes  the  disease  termed  constipation,  a  disease  often 
disregarded,  generally  considered  of  little  importance, 
always  productive  of  misdiief^  and  very  firequently  termi 
nating  in  a  fiital  result. 

The  slighter  deerees  of  constipation,  when,  as  ts  some 
times  the  case,  they  are  attended  with  no  appreciable 
disturbance  of  any  faction,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
morbid ;  but,  in  general,  a  retention  ox  the  finoea  beyond 
the  period  of  twentv-four  hours,  is  attended  with  manifest 
disorder.  This  disoraer  is  commonly  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  retention  is  protracted  beyond  that  determinate 
period,  and  in  proportion  to  the  firequency  with  which  such 
retention  recurs.  The  amount  of  the  disorder  thus  induced 
is  however  a  good  deal  influenced  by  constitutional  pecu- 
liarity ;  for  there  are  individuals  whose  tecal  eracuatiouf 
are  not  more  fluent  than  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight, 
or  even  once  in  three  weeks.  Such  an  habitual  retention 
of  the  fsBces,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  generally 
happens  in  females  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  who 
take  little  food  and  less  exercise. 

It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  connect  any  distinct 
disorder  with  this  torpid  action  of  the  apparatoa  of  f»cation ; 
yet  the  health  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  occurs  is  seldom 
sound,  and  never  robust  Even  in  the  still  more  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  constipation  (and  the  details  of  many  such 
cases  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medicine),  in  which 
persons  have  gone  five,  six,  seven  weeks,  and  even,  as  is 
stated,  as  many  months  without  a  single  fsscal  evacuation, 
no  manifest,  at  least  no  decided,  injury  to  the  health  ap- 
peared to  result  for  some  time;  but  sooner  or  later,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  enormously  distended  intestines 
became  suddenly  inflamed,  and  death  followed  with  great 
rapidity.  Two  remarkable  instances  of  this  are  on  record, 
which  it  may  be  instructive  to  relate.  A  young  female  «  ho 
never  had  more  than  one  evacuation  every  two  months 
during  a  period  of  five  years,  and  who  enjoyed  coed  health 
during  all  that  time,  at  length  went  on  n>r  Uie  space  cf 
seven  months  without  passing  a  single  fiscal  evacuation. 
Notwithstanding  this  extraordinftry  retention  of  the  fvcess 
her  health  did  not  appear  materiallv  to  suffer,  until  at  Ixvt 
inflammation  suddenly  came  on,  wnich  rapidly  terminattti 

life.    Mr.  G ,  a  medical  officer  in  the  French  service. 

had  always  been  costive  firom  birth.  He  ate  Urgely,  bui 
seldom  pamd  a  stool  oftener  than  once  in  one  or  tvtt 
months,  ana  his  abdomen  assumed  a  large  site.  At  the  age 
of  42  his  constipation  was  unusually  prolonged  to  three 
or  four  months.  In  1806,  after  medicines  haa  been  U ken 
to  procure  a  stool,  which  had  not  been  passed  for  upwards 
of  four  months,  abundant  evacuations  continued  for  nine 
days,  and  contained  the  stones  of  raisins  taken  a  twelve- 
month  before ;  but  the  constipation  returned.  In  1809  ihe 
enlarged  abdomen  became  painful,  vomiting  supervened, 
and  he  died  at  the  age  of  54,  having  seldom  through  hfc 
passed  more  than  four,  five,  or  six  sUhms  in  the  year. 

These  are  the  extreme  cases  of  constipation ;  and  they 
show  the  ordinary  result  that  takes  place  when  the  un- 
natural distension  of  the  intestine  is  brought  on  in  the  m«Kt 
gradual  manner,  and  when  the  organ  seems  to  be  habitually 
accustomed  to  it ;  that  is,  when  its  extreme  torpor  seems  to 
be,  in  the  strictest  sense  in  which  such  a  tenn  can  be  cm- 
ployed,  constitutional.  Of  course  when  such  a  state  of 
torpor  comes  on,  in  a  system  not  habituated  to  it  horn  an 
earlv  period  of  life,  the  daneer  is  increased  a  hundred-fbhL 

The  immediate  effects  of  constipation,  when  this  disesse 
occurs  in  its  usual  degree,  in  ordinaiy  habits,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  some  one  or  more  of  those  painAil  states^  the  sign^ 
of  which  are  generally  groupe4  together  wder  tba  coniaoa 
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haT6  bardly  been  permanent  enough  to  be  Mbmitted  to  en 
Meurate  investigation. 

The  vague  notion  of  a  constitution  is  that  of  certain 
ftmdamental  rules  or  {laws  by  which  the  general  form  of 
administration  in  a  given  country  is  regulated,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  no  other  fundamental  rules  or  laws,  or  any 
rales  or  laws,  can  or  ought  to  be  made. 

The  exaot  notion  of  a  constitution  cannot  be  obtained 
without  first  obtaining  a  notion  of  sovereign  power.  The 
sovereign  power  in  any  state  is  that  power  from  which  all 
laws  properly  so  called  proceed ;  it  is  that  power  which 
commanoi  and  can  enforce  obedience.  Such  a  power, 
being  sovereign  or  supreme,  is  subject  to  no  other  power, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  bound  by  any  rules  laid  down, 
eiUier  by  those  who  have  at  any  previous  time  enjoyed  the 
sovereign  power  in  the  same  community,  or  by  any  maxims 
or  rules  of  conduct  practised  or  recommended  by  its  prede- 
oeseors  in  power,  whether  those  rules  or  maxims  be  merely 
a  matter  of  lone  usage  or  solemnly  recorded  in  any  written 
instrument.  The  sovereign  power  for  the  time  is  supreme, 
and  can  make  what  laws  it  pleases  without  doing  any  illegal 
act,  and,  strictly  speaking,  also,  without  doing  any  unconsti- 
tutional act.  For  this  word  constitution,  taken  in  its 
strongest  sense,  can  never  mean  more  than  a  law  made 
or  a  usage  sanctioned  by  some  one  or  more  possessed  of 
sovereign  power,  which  law  or  usage  has  for  many 
generations  been  observed  by  all  those  who  have  suc- 
cessively held  the  sovereign  power  in  the  same  country. 
To  modify  or  destroy  such  a  rule  or  law  might  be 
unwise,  as  being  an  act  in  opposition  to  that  which 
many  successive  generations  had  found  to  be  a  wise  and 
useful  law ;  it  might  be  dangerous  as  being  opposed  to  that 
to  which  the  prejudices  of  many  generations  liad  given 
their  sanction ;  and  it  might  lead  to  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  governed,  if  either  their  own  interest  or  their  passions 
were  strong  enough  to  lead  them  to  risk  a  contest  with  the 
sovereign  power.  If  (as  would  generally  be  admitted)  the 
assembled  parliament  of  Qreai  Britain  aM  Ireland  possess 
the  sovereign  power,  there  is  no  act  which  they  could  do 
which  would  be  illegal,  as  every  body  must  admit:  and 
ftirther,  there  is  no  possible  act  which  they  could  do  which 
would  be  unconstitutional,  for  such  act  would  be  no  more 
than  repealing  some  law  or  usage  having  the  force  ef  law 
which  the  mass  of  the  nation  regarded  with  more  than 
usual  veneration,  or  enacting  something  at  variance  with 
such  law  or  usage.  For  example,  if  the  next  assembled 
parliament  should  abolish  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases, 
except  criminal  matters,  or  where  the  crown  is  the  prose- 
cutor, such  an  act  might  be  called  by  some  illega),  uncon- 
stitutional, and  unwise.  But  it  would  not  fie  called  illegal 
by  any  person  who  had  ftilly  examined  into  the  meaning  of 
the  wonl  law ;  it  would  not  be  called  unconstitutional  by 
any  man  who,  having  called  it  illegal,  wished  to  be  con- 
sistent with  himself:  it  could  only  properly  be  called  wise 
or  unwise  by  those  who  had  reflected  sufficiently  on  the 
nature  of  the  institution  and  its  operations  to  know  whether 
such  a  modification  would  do  more  good  or  harm. 

The  words  constitution  and  unconstitutional  appear  to 
be  only  strictly  applicable  to  such  a  case  as  the  following ; 
where  the  sovereign  power  being  invested  in  one,  or  two, 
or  five  hundred,  or  all  the  males  of  an  independent  politi- 
cal community  who  are  above  a  certain  age,  or  in  any  other 
number  in  such  a  community,  lays  down  certain  rules  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  those  to  ^hom  the  sovereign  power 
intrusts  the  legislative  functions.  Such  are  the  Constitutions 
of  the  several  states  composing  the  North  American  Union,  ' 
and  such  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Federation  of  these 
several  states.  In  these  several  states  the  people,  in  the 
mass,  and  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  sovereign.  The  people 
assembled  by  their  delegates,  named  for  that  especial  pur- 
pose, have  framed  the  existing  Constitutions  ;  and  they 
change  the  same  Constitutions  in  the  same  way  whenever 
the  majority  of  the  people,  that  is,  when  the  sovereign, 
chooses  to  make  such  change. 

These  Constitutions  lay  down  certain  rules,  according  to 
which  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  functionaries 
must  be  chosen ;  they  fix  limits  to  their  several  powers, 
both  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  with  respect  to  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  sovereign.  'They  do  ordain 
and  declare  the.  future  form  of  government'  For  example, 
the  Constitution  of  Virginia  of  1776,  declares  'that  all  mi- 
niBtAM  ftf  the  Gospel  of  every  denomination  shall  be  inca- 
ig  elected  members  of  either  House  of  Assembly, 


or  of  the  Privy  Council.'  The  same  rule,  wa  believe,  forma  a 
part  of  the  recently  amended  Constitution  of  the  same  statis. 
If  the  Virginia  legislature  were  to  pass  an  act  to  enable 
clergymen  to  become  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  or 
of  the  Privy  Council,  such  an  act  would  be  unconstitutionsi. 
and  no  one  would  be  bound  to  obey  it  The  judiciary,  if 
such  a  matter  came  before  it,  would,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duty,  declare  it  unconstitutional,  and  such  so-eaUed  law 
could  have  no  fiirther  effect  than  if  any  unauthotiied  body 
of  men  had  made  the  rule. 

A  constitution  then  is  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  tha 
sovereign  power,  by  which  it  delegates  a  part  of  its  autho- 
rity to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  body,  to  be  chosen  in  a  wa^r 
prescribed  by  Act  of  Constitution,  which  at  the  same  time 
fixes  in  a  general  way  the  powers  of  the  body  to  which  a 
part  of  the  sovereign  power  is  thus  delated.  And  tha 
sovereign  newer  changes  thii  Constitution  whenever  it 
pleases,  ana  in  doing  so  acts  neither  constitutionally  aor 
unconstitutionally,  but  simply  exercises  its  sovereign  power. 
No  body  can  act  unconstitutionally  but  a  body  which  has 
received  authority  fit)m  a  higher  power,  and  acta  conttisr%- 
to  the  terms  which  fix  that  authority.  Wherever  then  tb«re 
is  a  sovereign  power,  consisting  either  of  one,  as  the  Auto- 
crat of  Russia,  of  three  members,  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, as  in  England  (provided  these  three  members  do 
possess  the  complete  sovereign  power),  or  of  all  the  males 
bom  of  American  citizens  and  of  a  given  age,  as  in  most  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America— such  sovereign  power 
cannot  act  unconstitutionally.  For  to  act  unconstitutionally 
would  be  to  act  against  a  rule  imposed  by  some  superior  au- 
thority, which  would  be  a  contraaiction. 

The  policy  of  having  a  constitution  in  a  state  where  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  tne  hands  of  the  community,  may  be 
defended  on  general  grounds  of  convenience.  When  the 
community  have  settled  that  certain  fundamental  maxima 
are  right,  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble  to  exclude  the 
discussion  of  all  such  matters  from  the  functions  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  bv  the  constitution  intrusted  legislative 
power.  Such  funaamental  rules  also  present  a  barner  to 
any  sudden  and  violent  assumption  of  undue  authority 
either  by  the  legislative  or  executive,  and  oblige  them.  a> 
we  see  in  the  actual  workings  of  constitutions,  to  obtam 
their  object  by  other  means,  which,  if  not  less  dangerous  in 
the  end,  are  more  slow  in  their  operation,  and  thus  can  be 
detected  and  are  exposed  to  be  defeated  by  similar  means 
put  in  action  by  the  opposing  party.  There  are  disad^-ant- 
ages  also  in  such  an  arrangement  Constitutional  tu\c^ 
wnen  once  fixed  are  not  easily  changed;  and  the  l^^lotivc 
body  when  once  established,  though  theoretically,  and  in 
fact  too,  under  the  sovereign  controul,  often  finds  means  to 
elude  the  vigilance  and  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  body  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence,  and  fh>m  which  it  derives  in 
power.  One  of  the  great  means  by  which  these  endi 
are  effected  is  the  interpretation  of  the  written  instrument 
or  constitution,  which  is  the  warrant  for  their  powers.  Tbe 
practice  of  torturing  the  words  of  all  written  law,  till  m 
effect  the  law  or  rule  is  made  to  express  the  contrary  of 
what  seemed  to  be  at  first  intended,  appears  to  be  deeply 
implanted  in  the  English  race,  and  in  thoee  of  their  de'* 
scendants,  who  have  established  constitutional  fbrms  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  value  of  all  written  instru- 
ments,  whether  called  constitutions  or  not,  seems  consider 
ably  impaired  by  this  peculiar  aptitude  to  construe  wunU 
which  once  seemed  to  have  one  plain  meaning  only,  ««> 
that  they  shall  mean  any  thing  which  the  actual  cirrum 
stances  may  require,  or  may  seem  to  require. 

It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  advantage  of  a 
Constitution  in  a  community  where  the  sovereign  is  one. 
Being  supreme,  the  sovereign  may  change  the  Constitution 
when  he  nleases.  It  may  l£  said  that  if  the  Constitution  is 
good,  ana  has  been  allowed  to  stand  by  several  successive 
possessors  of  the  sovereign  power,  it  obtains  an  apparent 
prescriptive  authority,  which  is  the  more  binding  on  the 
sovereign,  as  the  mass  of  the  nation  habitually  regard  the 
same  Constitution  as  something  which  even  the  sovereign 
cannot  touch  with  impunity.  It  would  shock  common  pn^ 
iudice  if  the  actual  sovereign  were  to  violate  that  which 
has  been  sanctioned  bv  his  predecessors,  and  is  recom* 
mended  by  an  apparently  higher  antiquity  than  the  newer 
which,  in  the  actual  sovereign's  bands,  appears  to  be  otSnore 
recent  birth.  The  precise  meaninj?  of  what  is  oalled  the 
English  Constitution  must  be  flot  m>m  the,  varioua  writen 
who  have  made  its  origin  ana  progreae  Qieir  study.    In 
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w«»<loitb«tMiiieptftoof  them  have  Ymn  reoenUy  dif 
Mveied  at  IKbn,  br  CloMiut  {Om^xl  JbeodM.  OA^ 
Genuin.  Frmimi«iU.'Tub.  1824) ;  and  atTunn.  byPeyioii, 
CCodic  ThS>doa.FragnLlned.^Tur,1823./.)  Thjbert 
edition  of  the  Theododan  Code  ii  that  by  Jac.  Gothofre- 
dot,  torn,  vL,  Lugd^  1664,  who  alao  wrote  an  «xj*Ufnt 
eommentary  on  it/ which  waa  pttbluhed,  together  with  the 
text,  by  Ritter,  Leipsw,  1736-64.  *   ,  ,i_ 

In  the  year  506,  .Aiaric  II.  made  an  abndgement  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  adding  to  it  the  excerpta  from  the  co- 
dieea  Gregoriani  and  Hermogeniani,  and  of  the  worki  of 
the  Romaa  lawyera  Gaioa  and  Pauhia,  for  the  use  of  the 
Romana  then  liTing  in  the  empire  of  the  Viaigotha :  the 
colleetion  is  called 'Breviarinm  Alariciannm.* 

The  last  and  moat  important  colleetion  of  Roman  oonati- 
tutionawaamadeby  the  order  of  Justinian.   rjusniciAM's 

CONSTRtfcnON  (geometiT).  all  formation  of  Unes, 
figures,  fcc,  which  is  not  absolutely  implied  in  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  problem  or  theorem  in  question.  Thus,  in  the 
proof  of  the  theorem,  'the  square  on  the  hvpothenuse  of  a 
right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  sidM,'  the  formation  of  the  right-angled  triangle  and  of 
the  squares  is  not  technicallv  considered  as  part  of  the 
oonstrucibn,  the  latter  term  being  only  used  to  imply  all 
the  additional  formation  of  flg[nre  necessary  to  the  proof. 

A  question  is  frequently  said  to  be  solved  b?  construc- 
tion, when  it  is  only  meant  that  a  geometrical  method  of 
solving  it  is  adopted  [SoLunoif,  Gbomxtrical],  as'distin- 
guished  from  an  algebraical  solution.  An  equation  is  also 
somftHn»ffs  said  tobe  constructed,  in  the  sense  inverse  to 
that  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  solved;  that  is,  when  the  rooto 
are  given,  and  the  equation  is  required  to  be  found.  [Bqua* 
TioMs,  Tbbory  or.] 

CONSUBSTANIIAL  (Consubstantialis)  is  eiqmyalent 
in  ezpieasion  to  co-essential,  and  is  the  translation  of  the 
term  ^|i— »gtoct  homoousios,  which,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  foiurth  oentuir,  waa  the  subject  of  so  much  sealous 
contention  among  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  sects  of 
Christians.  Hie  Arians  and  Euaebians,  who  asserted  the 
seoond  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  adherents  of  Mace- 
donius,  who  asserted  the  third  panoo,  to  be  diflerent  and 
distinct  in  nature  from  the  first,  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Alhanasiana,  who,  at  the  councQ  of  Nice  (a.  d.  d25X 
adopted  as  thepaaa-word  of  their  party  the  term  hftoovcUc, 
eonsubatantial,  or,  as  it  is  Bnglished  m  the  Nicene  creed, 
*Qfom  ntbitanee  with  the  Father.'  There  were  three 
conflicting  denominations:  those  who  held  the  three  per- 
sons to  Ea  of  the  same  substance,  i^ioowioc;  those  who 
asserted  them  to  be  of  a nintAir  substance, ^/tm^weioc;  and 
those  who  contended  that  they  were  of  adi^^SrreiU  substance, 
iyoflsloc.  Between  theae  psirties  the  dispute  was  carried 
on  during  several  years  with  great  violence ;  and  successive 
eouncils»  composed  of  hundieds  of  bishops,  continued  to 
meet  for  tin  purpose  of  altering  creeda  and  reciprocating 
anathemas.  In  modem  times  the  ivofioioc  doctrine  has 
been  advocated  by  Dr.  Bury  in  his  'Naked  GoraeV  a  work 
which,  though  condemned  and  burnt  by  the  u  niversity  of 
Oxford,  waa  approved  and  adopted  by  Locke,  CUrke,  and 
Whiston.  The  circumstantial  particulars  of  the  anient 
eontrover^  may  be  found  in  the  various  histories  of  the 
councils  of  that  period,  and  its  modem  revival  in  the  nu- 
merous works  on  the  Unitarian  doctrines.  See  especially 
the  artide  '  Arianisme,'  in  Plugnet's  Did,  des  HMsieM, 

CONSUB8TANTIATION,  or  OfPANATION.  U  a 
term  adapted  by  the  Lutheran  Church  to  designate  its 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  contradistinction  to  the  tran- 
substantiation  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Luther,  after 
separating  from  the  Catholic  communion,  still  retained  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence;  but  instead  of  teaching,  as 
the  Romamsts  do,  that  the  priest's  pronunciation  of  the 
woffds  of  consecration  at  once  deprive  the  bread  and  wine 
en  the  altar  of  their  natural  quahties,  and  transform  them 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  taught,  that 
alter  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  thc^  are 
nysteriottsly  ateowpamed  with  the  real  body  and  biood. 
In  short,  in  frofuaiMaiiltalson,  the  divine  body  and  Uood  is 
present  witkoiU  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  in  comubsUmfia^ 
thm  it  is  present  with  the  bread  and  wine :  the  former  effects 
a  change  of  nature,  the  latter  a  change  of  circumstance. 

The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  church  by  John,  sumamed  Pungens 
Asinus  a  doctor  of  Psris  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 


century.    His  work  on  this  snliieet,  entitled  *      ^      . 
F.  Joannis  Parisiensis  de  mode  existendi  Corpus  Quiett  ■ 
Sacramento  Altaris,'  was  republished  by  AMix  in  1 686. 

CONSUL  (a  word  of  the  same  ftunfly  as  comtmier%  la 
consult),  was  the  title  of  the  highest  ordinary  magi^le  m 
the  Roman  repubUc.  King  Tarquinius  Supaibua  IwTiK 
been  expelled  from  Rome  for  his  tyrannical  conduct,  by  ihe 
joint  efiorta  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  nx.  4M>.  a  re- 
public was  established.  Instead  of  kings,  two  ftinetknams 
called  consuls  (oonsules,  in  Greek  6»arot)  were  appointed 
to  administer  the  republic  The  first  ooosuU  were  LaoH 
Junius  Bratus  and  Lucius  Tsn^uinius  ColUUnas  (eg  M. 
Horatius,  according  to  Polybius,  iiL  82X  The  eoamls  wtm 
annually  electedm  the  Oomitia  Centuriata.  and  at  int 
only  chosen  fi«n  the  patricians.         ,  .      . 

As  the  consulship  was  established  m  the  |4aee  ef  the 
kingly  office,  the  consuls  alao  were  invested  wtth  the  seae 
power  that  the  kings  had.  (Niehuhr's  Hision^  and  Gobies 
Hi$tory,l3;  Gcthlh  Leg.  vLZ,  who  ascrte  to  Uh» 
•jegiam  potestatem.')  The  consulate  wis,  with  Use  as- 
ception  of  the  dictotorship,  the  hiriiest,  and,  before jn- 
tor,  ndfles,  and  censors  existed,  the  only  sapenor  aoB- 
nistrative  office  in  Rome.  The  consuls  were  at  the  bead 
of  the  whole  republic:  the  judiciary  (juriadictioX  the 
tary  (impcrium),  and  the  executive  powers  woe  all  r~ 
in  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  them  also  calM  pn 
and  judioes,  and  imperatores.  They  nreaided  in  the  i 
where  they  had  an  elevated  seat,  sind  the  bosinen  in  the 
comitia  curiata  and  centuriata  waa  conducted  by  these. 
The  consuls  created  the  quswtors  of  the  pnblie  tiaasegy. 
and  thus  had  great  influence  in  the  administiatmi  ef  the 
treasury,  the  quMtors  beins  dependent  on  theoa.  They 
could  alao  conclude  peace  and  make  sUianoea,  TWy  were 
the  supreme  judges  in  all  suits  and  criminal  trials. 

The  consuls  possessed  the  same  external  inaigBia  «f 
honour  as  the  kings,  except  the  gplden  crown  aad  the 
trabea  (purple  ckiak).  which  latter  they  wete  only  nllaiwed 
to  wear  m  a  triumph.  They  had  a  sceptre  cC  ivory,  with  an 
eagle  at  the  end.  In  the  assemldies  of  the  people  they 
sat  on  the  sella  curulis  (an  omamented  diair);  and  btke 
the  other  senators  they  wore  the  toga  prvtexta.  TWahe 
lictors,  with  the  fosces  and  axes,  as  the  symbol  of  the  ca*- 
suls'  power  over  the  lives  of  the  dtisens,  praeedad  mA  et 
them  at  first ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  PoplieeK  n  M^e 
which  implies  his  respect,  or  affected  respeeC*  for  jpeMkr 
rights,  Mmited  the  power  of  the  consuls,  and  cvrtafled  the 
external  symbols  of  their  authority.  In  the  city,  the  nes 
were  taken  from  the  fosces,  and  ooW  one  of  Che  nonenis  w» 
preceded  by  the  twelve  lictors..  From  their  sanlcaee  ap^ 
peals  to  the  people  were  allowed.  Fkom  this  tiaae  thef  wen 
deprived  of  their  former  power  of  oondeosntng  citiaeas  U 
death  in  Rome,  and  the  power  of  scourging  theaa  only  le 
mained.  But  while  they  were  at  the  heed  of  the  anay  e«l 
of  Rome,  th^  retained  the  axes  in  the  foeces  and  all  dHV 
foraier  rights.  The  consul  who.  according  to  the  aettlsMi 
of  Valerius,  was  not  preceded  by  the  twrtve  lietora^  had  a 
public  slave,  called  accensus,  to  precede  him.  Ihm  ngkc 
to  the  twelve  lictors  and  the  supreme  authority  in  ■— nan 
of  administration  were  enjoyed  by  the  eonsvls  atesinaiilf 
from  month  to  month. 

*  The  patricians,  after  expelling  the  kings  with  iIm  W«p 
of  the  plebeians,  designed  to  transfer  the/ej«l  power  to 
themselves,  which  thev  accomplished  by  seevnaf  lbs 
election  of  both  consuls  out  of  their  own  body.  IW 
consuls  therefore  being  invested  with  the  anp 
the  struggle  of  the  people  with  the  patricians  wee  at 
same  time  a  struggle  asainst  the  oonsnls.  Hm 
sustained  a  great  diock  by  the  institution  of  the 
of  the  plebs.  Ssch  of  the  tribunes,  whose  number  at  ter 
amounted  to  ten,  had  the  right  of  putting  his  vese  •■  thi 
measures  of  the  consuls.  In  order  to  pnrrent  arhmniy  «rb 
of  the  consuls,  the  tribune  Terrentius,BX.4fil,  aa4e«prs 
positioQfor  a  code  or  colleetion  of  laws,  and  in  thenar  nx 
453  ten  men  (decemviri)  were  named  for  thb  nnipiiaa,  wW 
were  invested  with  fiill  powers,  and  all  other  hnirtin— iwi 
tar  the  time  were  suspended.  Hie  ooosulate  being  i 
blished,  the  tribunes,  bx.  444  propoeed  that  tl» 
should  choose  consuls  from  the  plebeiatts  abo, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  violent  contest  ThaTi 
ship 'was  sixain  suspen£d,  and  tribonea  of 
militares)  with  consular  power  were  appointed,  •«  wfoiA 
office  pk^ians  also  were  made  eligible.  AthM^BX.Jfii^ito 
first  plebeian  was  elected  oonsuL  (Lit.  vi.  4f    vis.  ^  t.  s: 
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In  moit  cases  consuls  are  subjects  of  the  state  by  whom 
Ibey  are  anpointecl,  but  tbis  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
rule,  and  they  are  sometimes  the  subjects  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside,  or  of  some  other  country  foreign  to  both. 
Persons  are  usually  selected  for  filling  the  office  from 
among  the  mercantile  class,  and  it  very  commonly  happens 
that  they  are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  at  the  port 
where  their  official  residence  is  fixed.  In  this  respect  the 
jtnglish  government  is  chargeable  with  some  inconsistency^ 
ibr  while,  in  many  instances,  British  consuls  are  permitted 
to  trade,  in  others  they  are  expressly  interdicted  from  so 
doing.  It  would  be  dimcult  to  discover  the  apolication  of 
any  fixed  principle  in  determining  the  nlaces  wtiere  either 
of  these  opposite  rules  has  been  adopteo.  We  believe  the' 
interdiction  to  be  of  modem  application,  and  that  the  de- 
sire of  diminishing  ^e  public  expense  has  since  led,  in 
many  eases,  to  the  rehutation  of  what  was  once  intended  to 
be  made  a  general  rule,  it  being  necessarv  to  give  a  higher 
salary  whenever  trading  ub  not  allowed.  Many  traders  are 
willing  to  undertake  the  office  at  a  low  rate  of  direct  remu- 
neration for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  influence  which  it 
brings,  and  which  is  frequently  of  far  greater  value  to  them 
than  any  salary  which  the  government  would  give.  The 
policy  of  this  kind  of  economy  has  been  much  questioned. 

The  number  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  appointed  by 
the  English  government,  and  their  distribution  m  the  year 
183d»  were  as  under : — 
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Itaredea     •  .  •  •  *  0 

IjOTway    »  .  •  •  •  0 

Dsnmark  •  •  •  .  0 

Fniisfai     .  .  .  •  •  0 

HMilMlf  •  •  .  .  1 

BraaieQ  •  •  •  .  0 

Lubeck  •  •  •  •  0 

Citthft«m  •  •  •  .  0 

HolUnd  •  .  .  •  0 

Belgium  •  •  •  .  0 

VraBM 0 

i^vtugal  •        •        .        •    1 

Half 0 

Av^ria  •.«•.! 
ftcUj  t  t  •  •  •  • 
Or«Mt      •        •        •        •        •    0 
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MCBlOO 1 
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Moatoindm     •       •       •       •    1 
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The  salaries  paid  var^  not  only  in  the  manner  above 
state^  but  likewise  according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
attending  the  appointment,  a  residence  in  some  countries 
being  necessarily  more  expensive  than  in  others. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  English  consuls  and 
nce-oonsuls  in  1835  was  61,950/.;  in  1825  the  amount 
was  71,716/.  In  addition  to  their  salaries,  consuls  are  in 
the  receipt  of  fees  on  signing  various  documents,  but  these 
fees  are  of  small  amount.  In  1834  only  12,143/.  was  , 
divided  among  the  whole  number  in  unequal  proportions : 
the  largest,  atRio  de  Janeiro,  in  that  year  was  9SQL;  while, 
in  some  cases,  the  sum  did  not  exceed  one  or  two  pounds. 

CONSUMPTION,  PULMONARY.    [Phthisis  Put- 

MONALIS.] 

CONSUMPTION,  MESENTERia    [Marasmus.]       . 

CONSUMPTION,  in  pohtical  economy,  is  the  end  of* 
production ;  the  use,  the  expenditure,  of  articles  produced. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of 
the  theories  of  productive  and  unproduciive  consumption, 
which  have  so  largely  occupied  the  attention  of  writers 
upon  political  economy.  We  have  stated  the  general  prin- 
ciDle  under  the  head  Accumulation.  The  natural 
TMatioiis  between  production  and  consumption  appear  very 
unlikelv  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  condition  of  society 
in  which  there  is  freedom  of  labour  ana  security  of  property. 
Hie  moat  ii\)udicious  and  extravagant  consumption  on  the 
part  of  the  ibw  is,  in  iU  degree,  a  stimulus  to  a  more 
strenuous  production  on  the  part  of  the  many ;  and  under 
*^—  circumstanoei  thtre   u  Mira   to  be   that  excess 


of  production  over  consumption  which  conatitulM  esAita* 
The  creation  of  capital  shows  that  the  production  has  bec« 
greater  than  the  improductive  consumption.  A  judicious 
and  well-regulated  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  few 
would  doubUess  afford  a  more  certain  encouragement  to  tlie 
industry  of  the  producers,  and  the  excess  of  production 
over  consumption  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  greater. 
Whatever  injury  the  improvident  consumption  of  individuiils 
may  cause  to  themselves,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  producini; 
class  of  society  will  always  repair  the  waste  of  the  spendmg 
class ;  that  in  point  of  fkct  there  will  be  an  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption,  wherever  the  course  of  industry 
is  not  impeded  by  bad  laws,  or  by  a  wasteful  oonaumptiuu 
on  the  part  of  a  government.  Whenever  a  guvemmeot 
engages  in  the  ruinous  consumption  incidental  to  war,  fur 
example,  a  very  powerful  stimulus  may  indeed  be  given  lo 

S articular  branches  of  industry ;  but  other  brandies  of  in- 
ustry  that  would  have  been  encouraged  had  their  money 
remamed  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers,  will  proportion- 
ately be  depressea.  The  compensating  power  of  products n 
that  is  called  forth  in  all  cases  of  private  consumption  mu^t 
be  deranged,  or  unequally  and  therefore  unperfecUy  excit^fd, 
by  the  consumption  of  the  state. 

CONTACT.  (Geometry.)  Two  lines,  one  of  which  at  lea^t 
is  curved,  are  said  to  be  in  contact  when  they  have  a  com- 
mon point,  and  recede  from  that  point  in  such  a  way  tliat 
the  deflection  of  the  one  from  the  other  will*  if  a  sufllciently 
small  deoarture  be  taken,  become  as  small  a  fraction  as  «e 
please  of  that  departure ;  that  is,  if  there  be  no  limit  to  tln^ 
smallness  of  the  ratio  which  PQ  may  be  made  to  bear  tu 
O  N,  as  we  approach  the  point  O.  The  sul^ect  will  be 
ftirther  discussed  mathematically  in  Tanoxict,  Cukva- 
TUBS,  Curves  (Thbory  ofX — Surfacxs  (Tbeobt  of)  ;  •ad 
we  shall  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  tli«* 
connexion  between  the  preceding  definition,  which  is  re- 
fined and  mathematical,  and  the  obvious  ocular  pheni>m«^ 
non,  by  perception  of  which  we  immediately  admit  a  markeii 
difference  of  character  between  contact^  as  shown  ftt  8,  and 
simple  irUersecHoriy  as  shown  at  R. 
All  our  perceptions  of  lines  being  ocular  and  phyiioal  in 

flee* 


the  first  instance,  there  is  timimmum  vmini0,  or  feaat  visible 
distance,  at  which  lines  will  run  into  each  other*  Now  if 
P  Q  and  O  N  always  preserve  such  a  ratio  to  eaoh  other 
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that  the  mimtna  visibilia  of  these  lines  arrive  nearly  toc(>- 
ther,  P  Q  will  not  be  lost  to  sight  before  O  N,  and  the  cur\r% 
will  continue  distinct  up  to  the  very  point  of  meeting.  But 
if  P  Q  diminish  so  rapidly  as  compared  with  O  Nj  as  to 
be  lost  to  sight  while  O  N  is  still  vi&ible  as  a  length,  xi\e 
two  curves  will  appear  to  coincide  for  a  visible  length, 
which  forms  the  principal  ocular  feature  of  contact.  But 
this  practical  contact  is  not  admitted  in  geometry,  a  science 
of  reason,  in  which  no  length  is  considered  as  invisible :  so 
that  contact  is  only  said  to  exist  where  the  ratio  of  P  Q  to 
ON  diminishes — ^not  merely  very  much-^ut  without  hmit. 
Let  O  N  and  P  Q  be  the  fractions  x  and  v  of  a  linear  mat. 
If  then  V  diminish  without  limit  when  compared  with  t, 
but  always  retain  a  finite  ratio  to  x*,  the  contact  is  said  to 
be  qf  the  Jlrsi  order  ;  if  v  also  diminish  without  limit  when 
compared  with  a^t  but  always  retain  a  finite  ratio  to  x*.  the 
contact  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.  These 
different  orders  of  contact  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  a 
closer  approach,  the  higher  the  order  of  contact;  except  in 
this,  that  contacts  of  an  even  order  are  always  accomps^inl 
by  the  intersecting  coincidence  shown  at  S,  while  oonurts 
of  an  odd  order  make  the  curves  tangent  to  eaoh  other  m 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Euclid. 

CONTAGION,  THE  MATTER  OF,  a  poison  whieK 
on  entering  the  blood,  produces  a  definite  train  of  morb.d 
phenomena,  and  whicn  communicates  to  the  blood  ih*: 
property  of  generating  a  similar  noison,  capable  of  pfv>- 
ducing  precisely  similar  morbid  phenomena.  Consmtv*! 
as  a  morbific  matter  eui  generis^  contagion,  then,  is  »n 
agent  which  produces  a  disease  of  adefinita  natu%oiie  vf 
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to  pniienlw  instmraents.    The  tenn  it  only  to  be  found 
m  Tcnr  old  mu«c,  and  is  now  become  obsolete. 

COKTORTiB.    [Apoctxacb.*.] 

CONTRABAND,  from  the  Italian  Conirabando,  against 
Ihe  praeiamation,  a  teim  commonly  used  in  commercial 
langnage  to  denote  articles  the  impprtation  or  exportatioii 
of  whieh  is  prohibited  bv  law.  Since  the  adoption  of  the 
waiehoosing  i^stem  in  this  kingdom,  the  list  of  goods  the 
importation  of  which  is  piohibited  has  been  made  exceed- 
ingly short;  it  comprises  at  this  time  (1836)  only  the  fol- 
lowing articles : — 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war,  by  wav  of  mer- 
chandize, except  by  license  from  his  Majesty  for  the  public 
slores  only. 

Books  first  printed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinted 
in  any  other  country  and  imported  Ibr  sale. 

Cattle,  sheep*  swine,  lamb,  mutton,  beef  or  pork,  fresh  or 
corned,  or  slightly  salted. 

Clocks  or  watches,  with  any  mark  or  stamp  representing 
any  legal  British  assay  mark  or  stamp,  or  purporting  to  be 
of  British  make,  or  not  having  the  name  and  abode  of  some 
foreign  maker  visible  on  the  frame  and  the  face,  or  not 
being  complete. 

Coin,  counterfeit,  or  not  of  the  established  standard  in 
weight  and  fineness. 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels, 
except  turbots,  lobsters,  stock-fish,  live  eels,  anchovies,  stur- 
geon, botargo,  and  caviare. 

Malt 

Snuff-work,  tobacco-stalks,  and  tobacco-stalk  flour. 

The  list  of  articles  contraband  as  regards  exportation 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  more  limited,  and  is  in 
fiict  included  under  three  heads :  viz. 

Clocks  and  watches :  the  outward  or  inward  case  or  dial- 
plate  of  any  clock  or  watch  without  the  movement  com- 
plete, and  with  the  clock  or  watchmaker's  name  engraved 
thereon. 

Lace  made  of  inferior  metal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  imi- 
tate gold  or  silver  lace. 
•   Tools,  utensils,  and  machinery. 

The  schedule  of  prohibitions  to  importations  was  for- 
merly much  more  extensive.  As  it  stands  at  present,  if  we 
except  those  articles  which  are  introduced  for  the  protec- 
tion of  agriculture,  warlike  stores,  and  fish,  the  insertion  of 
which  last  is  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  a  branch 
of  native  industry,  the  list  is  calculated  only  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  second  list,  if 
it  did  not  contain  the  prohibition  to  export  tools  and  ma- 
chinery ;  this  restriction  has  of  late  years  been  very  much 
relaxed  under  the  power  given  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  license  upon  application  the  exportation 
of  such  tools  and  machines  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
may  without  inconvenience  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
country ;  and  at  present  the  restriction  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  machinery  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
processes  of  spinning  various  kinds  of  yam. 

There  are  some  other  prohibitions  by  which  trade  in  cer- 
tuin  vticles  is  restricted ;  but  these  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  trade  may  be  conducted,  as  the  size  of  the  ship, 
or  the  package,  or  tne  country  from  or  to  which  the  trading 
ma^  take  place,  and  these  being  only  of  the  nature  of  regu- 
lations, the  articles  in  question  cannot  be  considered  con- 
traband. Of  this  nature  are  the  prohibitions  which  extend  to 
our  colonies,  and  which  have  for  their  object  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  mother  country.  The  list  of  articles 
prohibited  by  manv  foreign  countries  is  much  larger  than 
that  enforcea  in  this  country ;  though  the  system  in  the 
case  of  some  of  those  countries  has  of  late  been  somewhat 
relaxed.  The  tariff  of  Russia  is  however  still  principally 
filled  by  designating  articles  which  are  contraband. 

Another  sense  in  which  the  term  contraband  is  applied 
refers  to  certain  branches  of  trade  carried  on  by  neutrals 
during  the  continuance  of  war  between  other  countries.  It 
has  alwavs  been  held  under  these  circumstances,  that  belli- 
gerents have  a  right  to  treat  as  contraband,  and  to  capture 
and  confiscate,  all  goods  which  can  be  considered  munitions 
of  war,  under  which  description  are  comprehended  every- 
thing that  can  be  made  directly  and  obviously  available  to 
a  hostile  purpose,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  kinds 
of  naval  stores,  and  all  such  other  articles  as  are  capable  of 
being  used  with  a  like  purpose,  such  as  horses,  and  timber 
for  building  ships.    Under  some  circumstances,  pro>iBions 


which  it  is  attempled  to  eomvj  to  an  aoemy**  port  are  con- 
traband,  as  when  a  hostik  armameDt  is  in  preparation  m 
that  port.  These  restiictioiis  rest  upon  principles  which  are 
reaaooable  in  themselves,  and  have  been  generally  recog- 
nised by  neutrals;  others  which  haw  at  various  times  been 
enforced  or  attempted  to  be  enlbrced  have  been  contested, 
but  a  description  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  belon?» 
rather  to  the  matter  of  Intematioiial  Law,  than  to  a  dt- 
scription  of  contraband  trading. 

CONTRACT.    [AcunaifT.l 

CONTR'  ALTO;  OONTRATENOR.    [Alto.! 

CONTRARY  and  CONTRADICTORY.  Two  pn>po>t 
tions  are  oontxaiy  when  the  one  denies  every  possibte  ca^^ 
of  the  other:  they  are  eon  tradictoiy,  when  one  being  uni- 
versal, the  other  denies  some  only  of  the  things  aaseited  m 
the  first.  Thus  the  contrary  proposition  to  'every  A  i> 
B '  is  *  no  A  is  B,'  and  its  contradictory  is  '  some  As  are  nut 
Bs. 

Contrary  prc^tositions  may  be  both  fidse,  but  cannot  be 
both  true ;  as  in  'all  angles' are  equaV  uid  '  no  angles  art* 
equal.'  But  of  contradictory  propositions  one  must  be 
true  and  one  must  be  false;  either  'all  angles  are  equal/ 
or  'some  angles  are  not  equal.'  One  of  the  most  common 
ftllades  of  conversation  and  debate  (and  oocaaionalU  of 
written  argument)  is  fixing  the  assertion  of  the  contrary 
upon  one  who  simply  contradicts.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  ,is  more  common  than  to  assume  a  oontnr)  aa 
proved  upon  grounds  which  establish  only  the  contradict or\. 

The  most  easy  way  of  establishing  general  propobiti<.m<i 
is,  in  many  cases,  the  refutation  of  ttie  contradictory ;  an<l 
here  is  another  source  of  error,  since  the  refutation  of  tlie 
contraiy  is  fiequently  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect. 

CONULA'RIA.    [Obthoceeata.] 

CONULI^A.     [POLYPIARIA  MlKBRANACSA.] 
CCNULUS.     [ECHINOOXRMATA.] 

CON  US  (zoologyX  a  genus  of  gasteropodons  molluskv 
founded  by  Linnsus ;  and  though  multitiMiuous  in  apec:c>« 
left  untouched  by  modem  zoologists,  with  the  exception  ol 
De  Montfort 

Animal  elonsrated,  very  much  compressed  and  involved, 
vrith  a  very  distinct  head,  terminated  by  a  proboscis  ca- 
pable of  much  extension;  mouth  with  a  tongue  rather 
short,  but  projecting,  and  armed  with  two  rows  of  sharp 
teeth;  tentacula  cylindrical,  carrying  the  eyes  near  the 
summit ;  foot  oval,  elongated,  wider  before  tnan  it  is  b^ 
hind,  with  a  transverse  anterior  channel;  mantle  scann. 
narrow,  forming  an  elongated  siphon  in  front. 

SheU  thick,  solid,  roll^  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  conical  form ; 
epidermis  membranous,  sometimes  very  thick ;  spire  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  elevation,  sometimes  almost  flat;  aperture 
long  and  very  narrow,  widening  a  little  anteriorly ;  lips  ge- 
nerally straight  and  parallel,  the  outer  lip  simple  and  ah.irp- 
edged,  sometimes  a  little  curved,  the  inner  lip  without  anv 
plaita  on  the  columella,  but  with  a  few  elevated  striv  on  itk 
anterior  termination.  Operculum  homy,  very  small,  sub- 
spiral,  with  a  terminal  summit,  placed  obliquely  on  the 
back  part  of  the  foot,  and,  when  compared  >iiith  the  leng.h 
of  the  aperture,  appearing  like  a  rudiment 

Geographical  Distribution. — Southern  and  tropical  sca«. 
The  form  becomes  gradually  less  developed  as  the  locality 
approaches  the  north.  In  the  Mediterranean  there  are  a 
few  species,  but  none  appear  to  have  been  detected  in  the 
northern  seas. 

Habits > — Carnivorous.  Found  on  ^andy  mud  at  depths 
varying  from  near  the  surface  of  the  sea  'to  seventeen  fa- 
thoms. 

The  species  are  very  numerous.  Lamarck  records  isi 
recent ;  and  several  of  these  include  varieties.  De&hayc^ 
in  his  Tables  gives  the  same  number.  To  these  must'  be 
added  one  new  species  described  by  Mr.  6.  B.  Sowerby  in 
his  '  Genera,'  four  new  species  brought  to  this  country  by 
Lieutenant  Belcher,  R.N.,  and  by  the  Blossom,  desc*iibed 
by  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Zoo/.  Journttl, 
vols.  iv.  and  v.),  together  with  six  new  species  and  som«> 
varieties  described  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  and  thirteen  new 
species  and  several  varieties  dei»cribed  by  Mr.  Broderip  ln>m 
Mr.  Cuming*s  collection  {Zool,  Proceedings).  The  follow- 
ing obser>*ations  of  Mr.  Broderip  in  his  introduction  to  the 
descriptions  may  be  of  use  to  the  student.  After  pointing 
out  the  difficulty  of  the  task  arising  from  the  infinite 
varieties  presented  by  the  genus,  and  the  very  few  points 
of  form  and  stiucture  in  tho  shell  that  can  be  sdiod  on  as 
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the  foundatbTi  of  specific  character,  tlie  author  tliiis  con- 
tinues: 'M,  de  Blainvilk,  when  noticing  the  numcroiiB 
species  already  recorded,  j»ives  us  a  hint  that  many  of  thera 
may  be  what  Adatison  calls  ^^espdcca  dc  cabinet^"  and  na 
one  can  examine  an  extensive  collection  of  cones,  particu- 
larly if  it  contain  raany  individa^ila  of  »aeh  specica,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  without  being  struck  by  the  force 
of  the  observation.  Colour,  granulation,  or  smoothness, 
length  or  shortness  of  the  spire,  its  plainness  or  coronation, 
will  be  found  in  many  species  the  result  of  locality,  food,  or 
temperature.'  M.  Duclos,  in  reference  to  the  numbers 
given  by  Lamarck,  states,  that  he  is  convinced  that  there 
are  many  of  the  species  which  can  only  be  regarded  as 
>  arieties  at  most. 

Many  of  these  species  and  varieties  are  very  beautiful, 
both  in  shape  and  colour,  and  the  p;enus  has  always  been 
hii^hly  valued  by  collectors.  Coni,  gloria-marist  cedcMiutli, 
omaicus,  aurinacw,  ammiralU,  and  some  others,  have 
brought  very  large  prices,  and  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  these  shells  are  now  in  this  country. 

Lamarck  separates  the  genus  into  two  divisions :  the  first 
comprising  those  species  whose  spire  is  coronated;  and 
the  second  those  whose  spire  is  simple.  By  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  species  belong  to  the  latter  aivision. 

De  Blainville  thus  divides  the  genus. 

a. 
Conical  species  with  a  projecting  spire,  which  is 
not  crowned  with  tubercles.    (Example,  Contu  gene- 
ralis.) 

p. 
(Genus  Rhombus,  De  Montfort.) 
Conical  species  with  a  coronated  spire,  which  is 
either  projecting  or  flattened.      (Example,  C.  impe- 

riaiis.)  - 

r- 

(Genus  Cylinder,  De  Montfort.) 
Species  a  little  elongated,  suboval ;  the  spire  pro- 
jecting and  pointed,  but  not  coronated.    (Example, 
a  textile.) 

(Grenus  RoUus,  De  Montfort) 
Subcylindrical  species,  tlie  spire  apparent  and  coro- 
nated.    (Example,  C.  geographus.) 

(. 

(Genus  Hermes,  De  Montfort.) 
Elongated,  cylindrical  species  with  a  projecting  spire, 
and  the  aperture  as  in  the  genus  Terebellum^  that  is, 
angular  posteriorly.    (Examples,   C.  Nussatella  and 
C.  mitratus,) 


[Animal  ofConui  bRndanas.l 
a,  icen  in  ptoAle ;  b,  view  of  under  side ;  e,  opemilum. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (*  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil 
Shells')  observes,  that  the  cone9  are  liable  to  be  con- 
lotnuled  with  the  Pleurotomata,  and  the  young  specimens 
ot  some  Strombi ;  and  those  which  are  rather  ventrirose 
Mith  young  Cyprecee ;  but  that  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  PJeurotomata  by  their  short  spire,  their  linear 
apertiure,  and  their  straight  columella;  from  the  young 
Slrombi,  by  their  being  entirely  destitute  of  varicose  su- 
tures, and  by  their  never  having  any  appearance  of  a  notch 
n^ar  the  lower  extremity  of  the  outer  lip ;  the  young 
Sf  nimbi  moreover  are  seldom,  if  ever,  so  regularly  conical ; 
nn*l  from  the  young  C]ypr<r<9  by  the  thickness  of  their  shell, 
by  the  coronated  or  abrupt  spire,  and  by  their  not  being 
n  iTurally  polished  in  every  part,  which  the  Cyprtete  always 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  epidermis  which  covers 
the  hhell  of  the  cone,  while  in  the  Cypncie  the  largo  mantle 
roineb  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  shell. 


[Sliell  of  Coous  gtneraltc^ 

Fossil  Covinm. 

Lamarck  records  nine  fossil  species.  Deshayes  in  his 
Tables  makes  the  number  49  (tertiary),  one  of  which,  C. 
Mediterranew,  he  gives  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  ('  Genera*)  says,  *  Fossil  cones  are  not 
unfrcquent;  but  we  believe  that  they  occur  only  in  the 
newer  strata,  or  those  above  the  chalk,  such  as  the  London 
clay  and  crag  in  England,  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France, 
and  the  contemporaneous  beds  in  other  countries:  there 
are  a  few  seen  in  collections,  filled  with  a  coarse,  dark- 
green  arenaceous  substance ;  these  belong  to  the  Terrains 
calcareo-trappieiu  of  Brongniart.  DoubS'ul  casts  are  met 
with  in  the  inferior  oolite,  according  to  Conybeare  and 
Phillips.'  Tlie  same  author  gives  a  figure  of  C.  dormitory 
a  fossil  from  Barton,  approaching  very  near  to  KPlettrotama. 
Many  species  are  found  in  the  blue  marls  of  the  south  of 
France.  (M.  Marcel  de  Serres.)  M.  de  Basterot  gives  many 
from  Bordeaux  and  Dax,  &c.,  one  of  them,  C.  deperditua 
of  Lamarck,  as  analogous  to  the  existing  species  at  Owhy- 
hee.  Among  the  fossil  species  firom  the  western  borders  of 
the  Red  Sea,  collected  by  Mr.  James  Burton,  named  by 
Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Frembley,  and  communicated  to  Mr. 
Lyell  by  Mr.  Greenough,  are  twelve  species  all  living ;  but 
neither  C.  Mediterranetis  nor  C.  deperditus  appears  in  the 
list. 

(X)N  VENT,  from  the  Latin  conventus,  an  assembly  or 
meeting  together.  This  word  is  used  in  a  double  sense, 
first,  for  any  corporation  or  community  of  religious,  whe- 
ther monks  or  nuns ;  and  secondly,  for  the  house,  abbey, 
monastery,  or  nunnery  in  which  such  monks  or  nuns  dwell. 
Shakspeare  uses  it  in  the  first  sense,  when  he  says  of  WoU 
sey — 

'  At  Inst,  with  eatv  roads,  he  oame  U*  Leieeater. 
Lodged  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot 
\\  illt  all  litt  convent  honourably  received  him/ 

Hen.  VIII..  act  lv..tcS. 

Addison  uses  it  for  the  building: — ^*One  seldom  finds  in 
Italy  a  spot  of  ground  more  agreeable  than  ordinary  that  is 
not  covered  with  a  convent.' 

Furetiere.  who  wrote  his  dictionary  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  says  there  were  no  fewer  than  14,000  convents  for- 
merly in  France. 

Convent,  as  related  to  the  foreign  military  orders,  meant 
the  principal  seat  or  head  of  the  order.  Furetiere  says, 
'  La  Commanderie  de  Boisy,  pr^s  d'Orleans,  est  le  0>nvent 
general  de  TOrdre  de  St.  Lazare.' 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  convents  were  termed  CaJiio- 
bites,  from  the  Greek  words  koivoc  and  /3ioc,  as  living  in 
community.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  Egypt  Fleury  (Hist, 
Eccles,,  4to.,  Paris,  1 720,  torn,  v.,  p.  1 4)  dates  their  insti- 
tution as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles ;  others,  probably 
with  more  correctness,  give  them  a  later  origin.  St  Pacho- 
mius,  abbot  of  Tabenna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  who  was 
bom  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  drew  up  a  rule  for  the  Cnnobites, 
(Moreri,  Diet,  Histor.,  tom.  viii.) 

CONVENTION,  MILITARY,  a  treaty  made  between 
die  commanders  of  two  opposing  armies  concerning  the 
terms  on  which  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  shall 
take  place  between  them.    It  is  usually  solicited  by  that 
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general  who  has  soifered  a  defeat,  when  his  retreat  is  not 
aeeure  and  small  chance  is  left  of  maintaining  his  position ; 
and  it  is  seldom  refUsed  by  the  victor,  since,  without  in- 
curring ttte  unavoidable  loss  attending  an  action,  his  force 
becomes  immediately  disposable  for  other  operations. 

In  1757  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  when  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  duke 
de  Richelieu,  through  the  medium  of  Denmark,  by  which, 
on  consenting  to  disband  aU  his  auxiliaries,  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  with  the  English  troops  across  the  Elbe.  And  in 
1799,  when  the  Anglo-Russian  army  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  deliver  Holland  from  the  French  power,  the  duke  of 
York  made  a  treaty  with  General  Brune  by  which  the  in- 
vading force  was  allowed  to  re-embark  on  condition  that 
8000  French  and  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  in  England  should 
be  restored. 

After  the  battle  of  Vimiero  in  1 808,  the  duke  of  Abrantes, 
having  been  defeated,  and  fearing  a  general  rising  in  Lisbon 
against  him,  sent  General  Kellerman  to  the  quarters  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief,  to  request  a  cessation  of  arms, 
and  propose  a  convention  by  which  the  French  troops  might 
be  allowed  to  retire  from  Portugal.  This  being  granted,  it 
was  finally  arranged  in  the  convention  that  they  should 
not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war ;  and  that,  with  their 
property,  public  and  private,  their  guns,  and  ca^ry  horses, 
they  should  be  transported  to  France :  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  fbrtresses  which  had  not  capitulated  were  to  be 
given  up  to  the  British^  and  a  Russian  fleet,  then  in  the 
Tagus  was  to  be  detained  in  English  ports  till  alter  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  This  is  the  celebrated  convention 
which  was  made  at  Lisbon,  and  is  generally  but  improperly 
called  *of  Cintra.'  It  excited  much  dissatisfaction  both  in 
Portugal  and  England,  as  the  cupidity  of  the  French  in- 
duced them  to  appropriate  to  themselves  property  to  which 
they  had  no  claim.  (Napier,  vol.  i.).  By  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  one  individual  of  each  of  the 
three  nations,  all  causes  of  complaint  were,  however,  finally 
removed. 

CONVERGENT,  CONVERGENCY,  DIVERGENT, 
DIVERGENCY.  When  a  series  of  numbers  proceeding 
without  end,  has  terms  which  diminish  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  number  whatsoever  of  them  added  together  will  be 
as  great  as  a  certain  given  number,  the  series  is  called  con- 
vergent. But  when  such  a  number  can  be  added  together 
as  will  surpass  any  given  number  however  great,  the  series 
is  Called  divergent.    Thus  of  the  two  following  series — 

1  +  2   +  4   +    8  "^^  &c.,    and  1  +  2  -h    3  -h  -  -h  &c., 

the  first  is  convergent,  for  no  number  of  its  terms,  however 
great,  will  amount  to  2 :  the  second  is  divergent,  and  the 
sum  of  its  terms  may  be  made  to  exceed  any  number.  By 
going  a  mile,  then  half  a  mile,  tlien  a  ouarter  of  a  mile,  &c., 
two  miles  could  never  be  completed :  but  by  going  a  mile, 
then  half  a  mile,  then  one  third  of  a  mile,  &c.,  a  hundred 
million  of  miles,  or  any  greater  number,  could  be  sur- 


The  subject  of  the  convergency  of  series  is  one  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  whole  of  the  mathematics ;  but  it 
is  seldom  treated  in  works  on  algebra  in  the  manner  which 
its  importance  requires.  Algebraical  writers  seem  to  have 
imagined  that  a  series,  however  obtained,  is  safe  and  fit  for 
use,  whether  convergent  or  divergent  If  this  be  true, 
which,  in  a  sense  understood  by  writers  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  subject,  we  do  not  altogether  deny,  it  is  certainly  not 
true  to  the  beginner,  without  a  great  deal  more  of  demon- 
stration than  is  usually  given.  Considering  the  paucity  of 
information  which  exists  in  our  works  on  algebra,  we  shall 
state,  rather  more  fully  than  usual,  the  results  of  investiga- 
tion on  the  subject,  together  with  the  references  to  sources 
of  information. 

1.  Series  of  increasing  terms  are  certainly  divergent. 

2.  Series  of  decreasing  positive  terms  are  divergent, 
unless  the  terms  diminish  without  limit. 

3.  Of  scries  of  positive  terms  which  diminish  without 
limit,  a  test  of  convergency  or  divergency  may  frequently 
be  given  as  follows.  Let  a,b,c,d,  e,  &c.,  be  the  terms  of 
the  series :  form  the  new  series 


b    c     d     e    / 
a    b     c    d     e*^^' 


(A); 


then  if  there  ever  arrive  a  term  of  the  series  (A),  from  and 
alter  which  all  the  tertns  are  not  only  less  than  unity,  but 


tend  towards  a  limit  which  ia  len  than  tmity.  Um  iwiea  w 
certainly  convergent:  but  if  the  terms  aforaMid  beooae 
greater  than  unity,  and  continue  so  from  and  alter  a  given 
term,  the  aeries  is  certainly  divergent:  and  if  the  limit  ia 
the  fbrst  case  be  not  less  than  unity,  but  unity  itself,  U*v 
series  may  be  either  convergent  or  divergent*  and  each  par^ 
ticular  case  must  be  examined  by  itselH  Instaneea  of  buth 
sorts  can  be  given;  and  we  know  of  no  jnomnX  rule  for 
distinguishing  oetween  them,  except  the  following,  which 
includes  all  the  eases  we  have  seen,  though  we  do  not  give 
it  as  a  demonstrated  test  Let  the  nth  tenn  of  the  senes 
be  N ;  and  find  a  such  that  n^  N  shaU  have  a  i&nite  limit 
when  n  increases  wi|hout  limit  Then  if  a  be  greater  than 
unity,  the  series  is  convergent;  if  equal  to,  or  less  than 
uni^,  it  is  divergent. 

4.  Series  of  the  form  a  +  &P  +  ci^  +  dx^  -I-  «H  +  &c^ 
can  always  be  made  convergent  by  giving  a  aulBcientlj 
small  value  to  x,  except  only  in  the  case  where  the  term» 
in  the  series  (A)  increase  without  limit  from  and  alter  any 
term.  If  thev  do  not  increase  without  limit,  let  L  be  tlie 
limit;  then  the  preceding  series  is  convergent  whenever 
Lx  is  less  than  unity,  is  referable  to  the  preceding  case  when 
Lx  is  equal  to  unity,  and  divergent  when  Lx  is  gi«ater  tian 
unity.    But  if  L  =  0,  the  preceding  is  slwaya  oonvergent 

5.  Series  whose  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  ncga 
tive,  are  alwavs  convergent  when  the  terms  dimini^  witb 
out  limit,  and  the  error  committed  by  taking  any  number 
of  terms  to  stand  fur  the  whole  value,  is  never  so  great  as 
the  first  term  thus  rejected.    For  instance,  If  the  answer  to 

1         1         1 
a  question  bel  —  ^  -t   g  ""4+  *^»  ^^^  1 "  not  wrong 

^1-1  111 

by  2*  1  -  2  is  not  wrong  by -J*  1  —  "j  +   ^  is  not  wrong 

by  -^  and  so  on.    The  results  are  alternately  too  great 

and  too  small. 

6.  When  such  a  series  as  the  last  has  its  terms  net  dimi- 
nishing without  limit,  but  towards  a  finite  limit,  the  asm  rf 
any  number  of  terms,  increased  by  half  the  limit^  is  never 
wrong  by  so  much  as  the  first-rejected  term  differs  from  the 
limit 

7.  When  series  produced  by  algebraical  development 
have  their  terms  alternately  positive  and  negative,  the  error 
committed  bv  stopping  at  any  term  is  never  so  great  as  the 
first  rejected  term,  even  though  the  series  become  after- 
wards one  of  continually  increasing  terms.  If  then  such  a 
series  have  the  first  few  terms  n4>idly  diminishing,  a  cIom- 
approximation  may  be  made  by  means  of  Uiem  to  the  real 
value  of  the  expanded  function.  For  instance,  in  the  tenei 
1  —2a?-h  2.3x8  -  2.3.4a;3  ^  ...,  (in  which  an  attempt 
to  calculate  from  the  whole  series  would  be  utterly  futilf% 
since  however  small  x  maybe,  there  must  be  terms  of  every 
degree  of  magnitude)  when  x  is  small,  an  approximation 
may  be  made  to  its  value  from  the  terms  which  decrt-a«e. 
Thus  i{x=  '  1,  in  which  case  the  series  is 

1  -  -2+  -06  -  -024 -h  '0120-  '00720 +  &c., 
(and  the  first  term  which  surpasses  that  preceding,   is 

2.3 11  rri<>):    the  aggregate  of  the  termi  up  to 

2.3  ....  93fi  inclusive,  will  not  dfiffer  from  the  true  \iilue 
of  the  expression  by  so  much  as  2.3  ... .  lOx^  or  '0036  J ^s, 
The  prooj^  of  this  curious  proposition  may  be  deduced  from 
Lagrange's  Theorem  on  the  Limite  of  Taylor's  S^e«. 
(Lib.  Vsff.  KnoicL,  Differential  Calculus,  page  73.) 

Series  which  are  functions  of  x,  may  be  divided  into~ 
1.  Those  which  are  sometimes  convergent,  and  sonettnes 
divergent,  such  as  the  development  of  (1  +  x)  •;  a.  those 
which  are  always  convergent  at  last,  but  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  divergency  (increasing  terms)  may  be  continued 
as  long  as  we  please,  such  as  the  development  of  c<  ;  3. 
scries  which  are  always  divergent,  but  to  which  a  similar 
appearance  of  convergency  can  be  given,  such  as  1  «f  Or  -h 

2-3x2  -h  and  the  like;  4.  Series  which  are  alwavs 

convergent  or  always  divergent,  and  never  can  be  made  *ty 
exhibit  any  symptom  of  approach  to  the  other  state,  such 
as 

Tlie  series  which  are  always  convergent,  both  in  re&hty 
and  appearance,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  an  arithmetic^ 
algebraist  would  reckon  with  most  security,  d<^  in  fari, 
offer  difficulties  of  a  very  peculiar  character.    They  are  tbe 
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les9  effectual  provision  was  made  by  the  Irish  statutes, 
9  Geo.  II.,  c.  3,  sec  6,  made  perpetual  by  the  1  Geo.  III., 
e.  3,  which  enacted  that  the  recital  of  the  lease  should  in 
all  cases  be  sutRcient  evidence  of  it. 

In  many  of  the  states  of  North  America  a  simple  bargain 
and  sale  is  the  usual  mode  of  conveying  real  property.  In 
New  York  it  is  called  a  grant;  and  the  conveyance  by  feoff- 
ment and  liverv  of  seisin,  and  also  the  statute  of  uses,  are 
expressly  abolisned  by  the  legislature. 

Conveyances  in  Scotland  are  made  according  to  the  strict 
principles  of  the  feudal  law  there  establish^  which  im- 
parts to  them  the  appearance  of  far  greater  specialty  and 
ouaintness  than  those  used  in  modem  English  practice. 
(Bl.  Comm.;  Butl.  Co,  LiiL;  Kent's  Comm.) 

CONVEYANCING  is  the  business  of  preparing  con- 
veyances of  real  or  personal  property,  of  investigating  the 
title  of  the  vendors  and  purchasers  of  property,  and  of 
framing  those  multi&rious  deeds  and  contracts  which  go- 
vern and  define  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  families  and  in- 
dividuals. It  is  carried  on  by  barristers,  or  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  who  having  kept  twelve  terms,  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate according  to  the  provisions  of  the  9  Gw).  IV.,  c.  49, 
and  are  called  Certificated  Conveyancers.  The  increased 
number  of  transactions  in  this  branch  of  the  law  has  ren- 
dered a  division  of  labour,  and  a  special  course  of  study, 
necessary. 

There  are  two  opposite  systems,  by  which  the  transfers 
and  transactions  of  the  owners  of  real  property  are  capable 
of  being  carried  on;  and  between  the  extreme  points 
of  which,  in  some  portion  or  other  of  the  intermediate 
ground,  all  existing  systems  must  arrange  themselves.  In 
one  of  these  systeins,  as  in  the  present  system  of  Eng- 
land, every  transaction  is  accomplished  and  evidenced  by 
means  of  instruments  in  writing,  varving  infinitely,  and  go- 
verned by  a  scientific  and  ascertained  mode  of  construction. 
In  the  otner,  the  effect  is  accomplished  somewhat  like  the 
transfer  of  stock,  by  a  comparatively  mechanical  operation, 
a  process  of  book-keeping,  of  which  the  evidence  is  to  be 
kept,  not  in  private  muniments,  but  in  the  ledger-books 
or  registers  of  the  State. 

The  respective  objects  of  these  systems  are,  in  the  one, 
to  protect  the  rightful  owner,  in  the  other,  the  innocent 

Surchaser.  In  the  latter  the  State  Ukes  upon  itself  the 
uty  of  seeing  to  the  title  of  the  owner  whom  it  admits  to 
registration,  and  consequently  takes  upon  itselClhe  risk  of 
being  deceived ;  in  the  former,  it  leaves  the  parties  to  con- 
cert titles  and  transfisrs  in  secret  and  in  silence,  leaves  them 
unrestrained  and  unchecked  to  transact  with  one  another, 
but  oomiMnsates  this  want  of  interference  by  the  alternative 
of  following  the  ri^ht,  by  its  judicial  machinery,  against  all 

Crties,  however  ignorant,  however  innocent,  who  may 
ve  had  the  misfortune,  at  any  time  subsequent  to  a  de- 
fbctive  transaction,  or  wrongful  succession,  to  become  the 
owners  or  purchasers  of  the  property ;  limiting  that  restora- 
tion or  succession  only  by  reference  to  certain  durations  of 
adverse  possession.    (Wrke's  Lect,) 

In  the  time  of  the  feudal  law,  and  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding,  restraint  was  placed  on  every  species  of 
alienation;  landed  property  was  rarely  the  subject  of  bar- 
ter. Every  transfer  of  land  took  place  in  open  court,  that 
is,  on  the  land  itself  coram  paribus  (before  the  pars  or  peers), 
who  were  the  other  tenants  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  who 
subscribed  the  instrument  of  investiture  as  witnesses  (SuUiv. 
£0e#.,  p.  58) ;  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mansfield,  it  was 
as  notorious  who  was  feudal  tenant  de/aeto,  as  who  is  now 
de  facto  incumbent  of  a  living,  or  mayor  of  a  corporation, 
land  was  '  of  a  stubborn  nature,'  money  portions  were  un- 
known, and  personal  property  did  not  exist  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  be  made  the  subject  of  settlement,  and  consequently 
conveyancing  transactions  were  few  and  simple.  But  the  de- 
vices of  the  ecclesiastics  to  evade  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  the 
invention  of  uses  and  trusts,  and  subsequently  the  passing 
of  the  statutes  of  uses  and  wills,  which  enabled  the  possessor 
of  land  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  which  might  occur 
in  his  fkmiiy,  and  to  mould  his  estate  according  to  his  whim 
or  fiincy,  controlled  only  by  the  laws  from  time  to  tim? 
established  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  privOege,  the 
power  of  deviling  real  estate,  and  the  multifarious  wante  of 
a  large  and  wealthy  population,  taid  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  modem  conveyancing.  •  By  means  of  this  sys- 
tem,* says  a  late  eminent  professor,  <  there  is  no  device,  ar- 
"ement,  settlement,  or  disposition  which  imagination 
inceive,  or  ingenuity  eenstruct,  which  the  machinery 


of  the  law  of  England  cannot  carry  into  effect  with  cer- 
tainty. There  is  no  conceivable  purpose  to  whieh  property 
may  not  be  applied  or  rendered  instrumental,  no  event,  or 
combination  of  eventa,  which  can  possibly  happen  in  a 
family,  of  whatever  rank  or  number,  which  may  not  br 
provided  for  and  met,  by  a  fiimily  settlement  framad  b}  a 
master  of  his  art.' 

Modem  conveyancing  id  conducted  on  principles  which 
in  general  are  well  defined  and  accurately  settled.  Of  this 
a  remarkable  proof  was  afforded  by  a  statement  in  Mr. 
Parke's  '  Contre-Projet  to  the  Humphreysian  Code,'  p.  199, 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Preston,  that  of  the  cases  which 
came  before  him  (averaging  thirty  a  week),  three  per  cent, 
only  went  on  to  judicial  litigation. 

The  great  endeavour,  firom  the  eariiest  times,  on  tlie  part 
of  the  owners  of  property,  has  been  to  be  enabled  to  effert 
sales  and  dispositions  with  secrecy  and  dispatch,  without 
incurring  that  publicitywhich  it  was  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mon law  to  enforce.  Whether  it  be  desirable^  for  the  sake 
(^mercantile  credit;  to  favour  secrecy,  or  promote  publicity, 
in  the  sale  and  disposition  of  property,  has  been  lately 
much  discussed:  a  general  registry  lias  been  propoaed.  and 
a  bill  for  establishing  it  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    [RXGISTRATION.] 

CONVICTION.    [JusTiCB  of  the  P«acb.] 

CONVOCATION,  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  form 
of  parliament  under  the  authority  of  the  king's  writ,  which 
takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  parliament. 
The  tendency  of  the  western  states  of  modem  Europe  in 
political  relations  to  become  thrown  into  the  form  of  which 
king,  lords,  and  commons  is  no  inapt  type,  is  apparent  iu 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  almost  every  country  in 
which  Christianity  has  been  received  and  profiBised.  Th<* 
archbishop  has  had  his  suffragan  bishops,  and  the  bishops 
each  his  canons,  who  formed  his  council,  in  some  of  whom 
have  been  Vested  peculiar  functions,  as  dean,  archdeacon, 
and  the  like ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  clei^  have  had 
their  meetins^s  under  the  form  of  diocesan  synods  or  pro- 
vincial assemolies,  in  which  they  have  been  aceuslomed  tu 
discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  interest  and 
benefit  of  themselves  or  of  the  whole  dhurch.  [Bishop, 
Canon,  Church,  Clbrgy.] 

These  meetings,  resembling  as  they  dp  in  some  points 
the  convocation  of  the  English  clergy  m  later  Umss.  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  be  that  assembly  in  iU  pcimordLil 
state.  But  writers  on  this  subject  trace  out  the  origin  uf 
the  convocation  in  something  more  special  than  this.  It 
is  supposed  that  originally  the  clergy  were  thua  called  to- 
ffether  by  the  king's  authority  for  Uie  purpose  of  assessing 
themselves  in  levies  of  taxes  at  a  time  when  they  eontendcd 
for  exemption  from  the  general  taxation  of  the  country 
imposed  by  the  authority  of  parliament  like  many  other 
questions  in  our  early  constitutional  history  (we  mean  b> 
'earl^'  when  we  ascend  beyond  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  First),  this  is  perhans  one  of  presumption  and  proba- 
bility rather  than  of  eviaence  and  certainty.  Such,  how 
ever,  the  convocation  is  generally  understood  to  have  boon 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  rather  than  an 
assembly  of  ecclesiastics  summoned  to  consult  on  things 
pertaining  to  the  church,  as  the  purity  of  iU  doctrine,  the 
regularity  of  ita  ordinances,  and  the  influence  of  ita  teach- 
ings and  administrations. 

When  such  an  assembly  was  called  together  under  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  it  was  natural  that  such 
suDJects  should  be  introduced,  discussed,  and  in  some  in 
stances  determined  by  it ;  and  even  now,  though  the  convo- 
cation may  be  said  to  exist  rather  in  name  than  in  reality, 
it  seems  to  form  the  proper  constitutional  assembly  in  which 
to  legislate  on  such  subjects,  whenever  legialation  upon 
them  is  needed. 

The  crown,  however,  had  always  in  its  hands  the  power 
of  controlling  this  assembly,  possessing  as  it  did  the  pre- 
rogative of  proroguing  and  dissolving.  But  at  the  Re^r- 
mation  an  act  was  passed  (25  Henry  Vllln  c  19,)  which 
expressly  deprived  the  convocation  of  the  power  of  per* 
forming  any  act  which  could  make  such  an  assembly  dan- 
gerous to  the  public.  It  was  restricted  by  it  from  Tn'^^'^^y 
any  canon  or  ordinance  which  was  opposed  to  the  king** 
prerDgative,  or  to  the  laws,  customs,  vid  statutes  of  the 
realm. 

Again,  in  1665,  the  clergv  gave  up  the  power  of  taxing 
themselves,  consenting  to  fall  withm  the  scope  of  the  sta- 
tutee  made  in  parliament  for  such  purpo«es»  uka  tfae  iaitr. 
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traotioin  of  muscular  fibres  with  Blternate  relaxations.  The 
muscles  of  the  body  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those 
which  produce  the  motions  necessary  for  the  due  exercise 
of  the  organic  functions,  and  those  which  produce  the  mo- 
tions necessary  for  the  performance  of  one  of  the  animal 
limctions,  namely  locomotion.  The  first  division  compre- 
hends the  class  of  the  involuntary,  and  the  second  that  of 
the  voluntary  muscles.  Contractility,  the  property  of 
shortening  itself  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus,  is  the  pro- 
per ftinction  of  the  muscular  fibre, ;  and  by  this  property 
all  vital  motion  of  every  kind  which  takes  place  in  the 
living  system  is  performed.  [Musclb.] 

The  property  of  contractility  is  inherent  in  the  muscle  ; 
but  the  manifestation  of  this  property  is  wholly  dependent 
on  the  nervous  influence  ;  for  if  the  nervous  influence  be 
abstracted  from  a  muscle,  its  fibres  are  incapable  of  con- 
tracting, whatever  degree  of  stimulus  be  anplied  to  them. 
When  the  muscular  fibre  is  in  a  sound  state,  and  is 
supplied  with  the  nervous  influence  in  proper  quantity 
and  of  proper  quality,  the  fibre  contracts  with  a  given 
degree  of  lorce  on  the  application  of  a  certain  amount 
of  stimulus.  This  decree  of  contraction  constitutes  its 
regular  or  normal  action.  Contraction,  after  it  has  con- 
tinued a  certaia  time,  is  succeeded  by  relaxation ;  relaxation, 
in  its  turn,  yields  after  a  given  time  to  another  contraction ; 
this  contraction  to  relaxation,  and  so  on  successively  ac- 
cording to  the  order  proper  to  muscular  action  when  natu- 
ral and  sound.  piusCLs.] 

But  when,  on  the  application  of  a  given  stimulus,  the 
muscular  contraction  is  either  more  violent  or  more  rapid, 
or  longer  continued  than  natural,  that  is,  when  it  does  not 
yield  m  proper  time  to  the  alternate  state  of  relaxation,  the 
muscular  action  is  said  to  be  convulsive,  and  the  disease 
termed  convulsion  is  induced.  The  state  of  convulsion  is 
also  produced  when  the  muscular  fibre  is  excited  to  inordi- 
nate action  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  not  natural  to 
it  The  function  ultimately  deranged  in  convulsion  is  the 
muscular  contractility;  but  the  function  proximately  de- 
ranged is  the  nervous  influence ;  the  manifestation  of  dis- 
ease is  in  the  muscular,  but  its  true  and  proper  seat  is  in 
the  nervous  system. 

Both  divisions  of  the  muscular  system,  the  voluntary  and 
the  involuntary,  are  subject  to  this  irregular  and  violent 
action.  When  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  or  those  of  vo- 
luntary motion,  are  thus  affected,  it  constitutes  the  disease 
called  convulsion  m  its  true  and  proper  sense  ;  when  the 
muscles  of  oi^nic  life,  or  those  of  involuntary  motion,  are 
thus  affected,  the  disease  is  usually  termed  spasm.  This 
distinction  is  not  indeed  invariably  and  universally  observed 
by  medical  writers  ;  but  it  would  be  ver}'  convenient  if  it 
were  so.  When  the  muscle  is  rigid  and  tense,  and  its  con- 
traction is  persistent,  not  quickt^  alternating  with  relax- 
ation, the  contraction  or  spasm  is  called  tonic ;  when  the 
contractions  rapidly  alternate  with  relaxations,  the  convul- 
sion or  spasm  is  c^Uled  clonic.  In  the  first,  the  vital  energy 
of  the  muscle  is  in  excess ;  in  the  second  it  is  deficient 
When  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic  action  is  of  the  clonic 
kind,  but  instead  of  being  violent  is  slight,  and  when  very 
slight  contractions  rapidly  alternate  witn  relaxations,  it  con- 
stitutes what  is  callca  tremor. 

Convulsions  differ,  first,  in  kind,  as  dependent  on  an  ex- 
cess or  a  deficiency  of  vital  energy  ;  secondly,  in  degree ; 
varyinjB;  from  the  most  powerful,  violent,  and  persistent  con- 
tractions, without  perceptible  relaxations,  or  with  relax- 
ations of  very  short  duration,  down  to  the  feeblest  con- 
tractions, with  the  most  rapid  alternate  relaxations  of  the 
slightest  tremor ;  thirdly,  in  their  seat,  affecting  either  the 
voluntary  or  the  involuntary  muscles,  or  both  simulta- 
neously or  in  succession ;  fourthly,  in  their  cause,  arising 
from  a  primary  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  or  from 
irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous  system  nrom  some  other 
part  (primary  or  secondary)  ;  fifthly,  m  their  extent;  affect- 
mg  one  part  separately,  or  nearly  the  whole  frame  simulta- 
neously (local  or  general) ;  and  sixthly,  in  their  character 
(simple  or  specific)  :  simple,  when  unattended  with  pheno- 
mena which  give  them  a  determinate  type,  tliat  is,  when 
the  phenomena  consist  merely  of  convulsive  or  spasmodic 
action ;  specific,  when  the  convulsive  actions  pursue  a  re- 
gular and  determinate  course,  and  when,  moreover,  some 
particular  phenomenon  is  superadded  to  the  series  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  form  or  type  of  disease.  In  this  latter  case 
the  disease  receives  a  generic  name.  The  term  epilepsy, 
for  example,  is  given  to  the  disease  when  the  couviilsions 


come  on  in  a  peculiar  mode,  and  punue  a  deteraiittate 
course,  and  when  there  is  present  ttke  superadded  pheno- 
menon of  insensibility  or  sopor.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  affection  called  hysteria,  the  convulsions  come  on  in  a 
different  mode,  pursue  a  different  course,  and  are  attend t-d 
with  a  diffisrent  but  still  a  determinate  train  of  morbid 
phenomena.  In  these  cases  convulsions  forming  the  spe- 
cies of  disease,  the  series  of  determinate  morbid  phenomena 
constitute  so  many  different  genera  under  it 

Voluntary  muscles  are  far  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
convulsions,  properly  so  called,  than  the  invmuntar}-  mus- 
cles. The  diapliragm,  indeed,  an  involuntary  muscle,  nrxt 
in  importance  to  the  heart,  is  often  aflbcted  with  a  proper 
convulsive  action,  constituting  the  disease  called  singultus 
or  hiccup ;  and  the  heart  itself  appears  to  be  occasionally 
affected  with  a  proper  convulsive  action,  in  some  of  tii« 
forms  of  palpitation,  for  example;  but  in  general,  when  the 
organs  or  the  or8;anic  life,  as  the  bronchi,  the  stomach,  tb« 
intestines,  the  urinaiy  bladder,  the  uterus,  &c.,  axe  atCackt'd 
with  an  affection  of  this  kind,  it  is  much  more  closely  allied 
as  has  been  stated,  to  the  nature  of  spasm  than  of  con- 
vulsion. 

Of  the  voluntary  muscles,  whether  those  appropriaie<1  to 
locomotion,  or  those  destined  to  acton  foreign  bodies  under 
the  command  of  the  will,  and  also  of  certain  muscles  which, 
though  not  under  the  direct  command  of  the  will,  still  be- 
long to  the  animal  life,  having  a  close  relation  either  tu 
sensation  or  emotion,  there  is  not  one  which  may  not  bo  the 
seat  of  convulsion,  singly,  or  conjointly  with  many  othrr«>. 

The  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  the  muscles  that  move  the* 
ball  of  the  eye,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  the  muscUn 
of  the  face,  and  more  especially  of  the  lipe,  the  muecles  of 
the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  phar>'nx,  the  muscle*  of 
the  jaws,  and  particularly  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  muscles  i»f 
the  neck,  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  back,  and  abdomen,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  ma>  U* 
severally  attacked  singly  or  in  combination,  simultaneoll^I> 
or  in  succession,  with  every  degree  of  convulsion,  firom  tbin 
most  violent  tonio  contractions  to  the  slightest  clonic  tre- 
mors or  twitching.  The  particular  muscles  affected,  the 
particular  combinations  of  the  muscles  affected,  the  parti- 
cular order  in  which  the  muscular  affections  succeed  earh 
other,  may  be  indicative  of  specific  diseases  of  the  nenou)i 
system  or  of  diseases  seated  in  particular  parts  of  tite 
ner\-ous  system.  The  study  of  these  con vulsi\*e  affcctium. 
is  therefore  most  important  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  ■•. 
indicating,  at  one  time,  the  near  approach  or  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  highly  dangerotis  diseases,  having  ibteir  primary 
seat  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord;  and  at  another  Un/e 
pointing  to  no  less  formidable  diieasesof  the  brain  an! 
spinal  cord  excited  by  diseases  of  some  distant  organ. 

When  convulsions  attack  a  single  muscle,  or  a  partimUr 
set  of  muscles,  the  convulsions  are  called  partial  or  loc^i , 
when  they  attack  a  great  number  of  muscles  simultaneous!} 
or  in  rapid  succession,  they  are  called  general. 

The  accession  of  convulsions,  whether  local  or  general, 
is  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  preceded  by  pretnv»- 
nitory  signs.  An  attention  to  such  premonitorr  &ignN 
when  present,  as  they  will  almost  always  be  found  to  be, 
if  carefully  looked  for,  is  of  the  last  importance;  because  it 
may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  means  which  may  prevent  tht^ 
attack.  Among  the  most  common  and  decisive  premoniton 
signs  of  an  approaching  attack  of  convulsions  may  be  enu- 
merated, flushing  of  the  face,  or  the  opposite  state,  an 
unusual  pallidness  of  the  coimtenance;  giddiness :  noise  lu 
the  ears;  spectra  floating  before  the  eyes;  sudden  a.'l 
transient  loss  of  sight  or  of  hearing ;  unusual  drowsiiie^»  or 
the  contrary  state  of  sleeplessness  and  restiessneas;  a  sens- 
ation of  coldness  creeping  down  the  book  or  pervading  iho 
limbs;  sickness  or  nausea  at  the  stomach;  palpitation  nt 
the  heart ;  hurried  irregular  respiration ;  tendency  lo  sigh ; 
a  sensation  of  fointness ;  torpor  or  despondency  of  mind, 
and  an  unusual  irritability  of  temper.  It  is  rare,  that  ftoniv 
one  or  more  of  these  or  of  other  analogous  signs  do  not  gi\  c 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  The  preseii<*c 
of  such  signs  should  therefore  not  only  not  be  ncglecteti. 
but,  wherever  there  is  a  predisposition  to  the  disease,  should 
be  carefully  looked  for,  that  measures  appropriate  to  th** 
particular  nature  of  the  case  may  be  prompUy  taken  to 
prevent  an  occurrence  of  the  attack. 

In  the  actual  paroxysm,  the  features  of  the  &oe  are  some- 
times hideously  distorted  ;  the  eyeballs  are  prominent, 
suihng,  vacant,  wild,  and  are  rolled  in  every  diieetioD ;  th« 
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are  a  constant  result.  If  the  blood  sent  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  be  in  preternatural  quantity,  and  if  it  circulate 
with  preternatural  energy,  the  state  of  intlammation  will 
be  induced,  of  which  convulsions,  always  of  a  tonic  charac- 
ter, are  a  eonstant  result  Whether,  then,  the  balance  of 
the  circulation  be  disturbed  by  deficiency  or  excess  in  the 

auantity  of  the  circulating  blood,  or  deficienc^r  or  excess  in 
tie  motion  of  it,  it  will  prove  alike  an  exciting  cause  of 
eonvulsions.  2.  Preciselv  the  same  results  are  produced  if 
there  circulate  through  the  blood-vessels  blood  vitiated  in 
quality,  blood  too  much  venelixed,  or  too  much  arterialtzed, 
or  impregnated  with  poison.  The  characters  of  the  convul- 
sions induced  by  exciting  causes  of  this  class  vary  essen- 
tially according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  vitiation  of 
tjie  blood  and  the  kind  of  poison  with  which  it  may  be  im- 
bued. 3.  Extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  sur&ce  or  into 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  by  the  rupture 
of  the  blood-vessels ;  or  the  eifusion  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood,  occasioning  direct  pressure  on  the  nervous 
matter.  4.  Organic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nervous  substance,  as  a  preternatural  softening  or  a  preter- 
natural hardening  of  it.  5.  Morbid  growth  within  the 
nervous  substance,  forming  tumours  of  various  natures  and 
sizes.  6.  Mechanical  injury  of  the  nervous  substance,  from 
the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  deposition  of  bony  matter 
on  the  investing  membranes  of  the  nervous  substance,  or 
from  spiculse  of  bone  growing  out  from  the  inner  table  of 
the  osseous  caaea  Ihat  inclose  it,  7.  Mechanical  violence 
directly  applied  to  the  nervous  substance,  as  from  a  blow  or 
£ill,  by  which  a  shock,  exhaustive  of  its  vitality,  may  be 
communicated  to  it>  or  its  substance  injured  or  its  circula- 
tion disturbed.  Such  are  the  more  powerful  exciting  causes 
which  act  directly  on  the  animal  portion  of  the  nervous 
ffystem. 

But  convulsions  may  be  equally  induced  by  the  action  of 
an  irritating  cause  on  the  organic  portion  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  irritation  excited  in  the  organic  nerves  is 
transmitted  to  the  communicating  branches  of  the  spinal 
and  cerebral  nerves,  and  is  by  these  communicating 
branches  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  irritating  substances  in  the  stomach  or  in 
the  intestines  induce  convulsions,  as  indigestible  or  acrid 
substances  taken  as  food,  or  acrid  matters  generated  or 
evolved  during  the  digestive  process,  or  retained  by  long- 
eontinued  constipation  [Constipation]  in  some  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  or  the  accumulation  of  acid,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  worms,  &c.  Many  other  noxious  agents  which  act 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  nervous  circles,  or  upon  boUi 
conjointly,  might  be  enumerated  as  the  exciting  causes  of 
convulsions ;  but  those  which  have  been  stated  may  suffice 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  noxious  agents  which  induce  this 
affection,  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  treatment  in  every  case  of  convulsion  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  subduingof  the  paroxysm  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  its  return.  There  are  certain  things  proper  to 
be  done  the  instant  a  person  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  con- 
vulsions, with  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  desirable  that 
every  one  should  be  familiar.  The  patient  should  be  im- 
mediately surrounded  as  completely  as  possible  with  fresh 
cool  air.  If  he  be  seized  in  a  small  heated  and  crowded 
room,  circumstances  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  a 

r»xysm  in  a  person  strongly  predisposed  to  it,  he  should 
removed  into  a  spacious  apartment,  the  windows  of 
which  should  be  thrown  open,  and  every  one  whose  assist- 
ance is  not  absolutely  required  should  be  excluded  from 
the  room.  In  the  male,  the  neckcloth  should  be  imme- 
diately untied,  and  the  face,  neck,  and  bosom  freely  exposed 
to  the  air ;  in  the  female,  the  stays  should  be  unlaced,  and 
every  thing  tight  about  the  body  should  be  removed.  If 
the  skin  be  cool  and  the  face  pallid  and  sunk,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture ;  if  the  skin  be 
hot  and  the  face  flushed,  he  should  be  sustained  in  the 
sitting  or  the  erect  posture,  in  order,  in  the  fbrmer  case,  to 
favour  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  and 
in  the  latter,  to  retard  it 

The  remedies  employed  to  put  an  end  to  the  fit  must  of 
course  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  on 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  If  the 
vascular  action  of  the  nervous  system  be  nighly  excited ; 
if  the  pulse  be  rapid,  full,  and  strong;  if  the  skin  be  hot, 
and  the  face  flushed ;  if  the  eye  be  ii^ected,  wild,  and  glis- 
tening, means  must  be  taken  the  very  opposite  to  those 
which  are  proper  when  the  circulation  is  depreBsed,  the 


pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  the  skin  cool,  the  fSue  pallid  and 
sunk,  and  the  eye  dull,  heavy,  and  expressionless.  The 
experienced  eye  of  the  observing  and  discriminating  prac- 
titioner will  gather  at  a  single  glance,  firom  the  nresenoe  or 
absence  of  sopor,  from  the  presence  or  absence  or  the  »i^Sy 
familiar  to  him,  of  active  or  passive  congestion  [Co?(- 
oestion],  from  the  action  of  the  carotid  arteries,  from  the 
temperature  of  the  skin,  from  the  plethoric  habit  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  character  of  the  convulsions,  almost  all 
the  infi>rmation  necessary  to  determine  the  firat  steps  to  bo 
taken.  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  lancet  \igo- 
rously,  opening  a  large  orifice  in  the  vein  of  both  arm^  at 
once,  or  opening  the  jugular  vein,  or  the  temporal  artery; 
or  whether  it  be  more  desirable  to  have  recourse  torevulsiVr 
bleeding,  by  opening  the  veins  of  the  feet,  retaining  the 
feet  in  warm  water,  or  to  employ  topical  depletion,  by  cupping 
behind  the  ears,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  between  the 
shoulders ;  or  whether  the  very  opposite  treatment  be  re- 
quired, and  life  itself  depend,  as  it  sometimes  does,  on  th« 
administration  of  stimulants,  restoratives,  antispasmodir^. 
opiates,  he  will  be  clearly  taught  by  symptoms,  which  onl) 
perplex  and  confound  the  ignorant  and  the  undiacernin^. 
Not  only  the  ^ortening  of  the  paroxysm,  but  the  pressena- 
tion  of  life,  will  constantly  depend  on  his  perception  of  the 
right,  among  apparently  opposite  indications;  on  the 
promptness  of  his  decision,  and  the  energy  of  his  action. 
There  are  few  departments  of  medicine  in  which  more  carv 
and  skill  are  required  to  make  the  proper  selection,  and  to 
adopt  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  exhibiting  even  the* 
auxiliary  remedies,  namely,  the  application  of  cold  and 
heat,  the  administration  of  purgative  medicines;  the  apih- 
cation  of  counter-irritants,  kc.  If  possible,  a sUll  higmr 
demand  will  be  made  on  professional  knowledge  and  j  udg- 
ment,  to  detect  the  organs  whose  altered  structure  or 
diminished  function  are  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  to 
discriminate  their  exact  pathological  condition.  Unle-»  a 
sound  conclusion  be  arrived  at  on  these  points,  no  rational 
course  of  treatment  can  be  pursued,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  very  agents  employed  to  cut  short  the 
paroxysm  will  increase  the  danger,  and  that  the  course 
adoDted  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  fit  will  facilitate  ami 
hasten  its  recurrence.  It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to 
enter  on  a  field  of  professional  investigation  so  exten»i\e 
and  important;  it  is  one  on  which  the  laboura  of  modern 
pathologists  have  shed  great  light;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  medical  practitioner  diligently  to  study  their  works 
that  he  may  collect  every  scattered  ray. to  guide  him 
through  a  course  in  itself  difficult  and  intricate,  and  in 
which,  if  he  err,  the  consequence  must  always  be  mt!«- 
chievous  and  often  fatal. 

CX)NWY.     [CABRNAaVONSHIEE.] 

COOCH  BAHAR,  a  principality  occupying  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  lying  between 
26**  and  26"  30'  N.  lat,  and  between  88**  62'  and  89"  iVj' 
E.  long.  This  principality,  which  once  formed  the  western 
division  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Camroo^  has  long  been 
in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  Englu^  govern- 
ment, to  which  an  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  the  amount  of 
half  the  revenue,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  tri- 
bute, the  principality  has  been  placed  under  the  oontroi.l 
of  the  collector  of  the  adjoining  district,  Rungpore.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  principalis  from  east  to  west  is  sixty 
miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  twen^-two  miles,  the 
total  areabein^  1302  square  miles. 

The  distinctive  name,  Cooch,  has  been  given  in  order  to 
mark  the  difference  between  this  principality  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar  (described  voL  iii.,  p.  276).  This  name, 
Cooch,  is  derived  from  that  eiven  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  name  of  QK>ch  Bahar  is  mspleastng  tn 
the  chiefe  of  the  country,  who  repudiate  all  cotinexion  with 
the  Cooch,  and  call  themselves  Bqjbangne*  (descendants 
of  princes).  Manv  of  the  Cooch  tribes  nave  relinquis.be<l 
the  practices  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  characterized 
by  various  impurities,  and  have  adopted  the  Brahmin  iral 
fiuth ;  while  others  who  inhabit  the  northern  quarter  of  tlu* 
principality,  near  to  the  frontier  of  Bootan,  continue  rud<^ 
and  barbarous  in  their  habits.  Their  religion  allows  them  to 
eat  pork,  mutton,  venison,  and  poultry,  but  notboef ;  sotae 
of  the  more  barbarous  among  the  tribes  not  only  eat  bevf. 
but  frogs,  cats,  dogs,  and  snakes. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  principality  are  much  improreu 
by  culture,  and  of  considerable  fertility ;  but  in  the  nortli 
the  country  ii  low  and  marshy,  and  contains  abundance  of 
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amined,  as  might  Anally  and  effectually  resolve  the  much 
agitated  question  about  the  existence  of  a  southern  conti- 
nent in  any  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to  which  access 
could  be  haa  by  the  efforts  of  the  boldest  and  most  skilful 
navigator. 

The  two  ships  sailed  from  Plymouth,  July  13,  1772, 
Quitted  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Nov.  22,  and  traversed  the 
Southern  Ocean  in  liigh  latitudes  during  near  four  months, 
between  the  limits  of  E.  long.  20**  and  170^  the  extreme 
point  to  the  southward  being  lat.  57**  15'.  Having  satis- 
fied himself  that  no  land  of  great  extent  could  exist  be- 
tween these  limits,  Captain  Cook  made  sail  for  New  Zea- 
land, which  he  reached  March  26,  1773.  After  spending 
the  winter  months  (our  summer)  among  the  Society  Islands, 
he  resumed  his  quest  of  the  southern  continent  in  Novem- 
ber, proceeding  eastward,  principally  between  the  60th  and 
70th  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  E.  Ion.  170**  to  W.  Ion. 
106**  34',  where  he  reached  his  extreme  southing,  lat  71  "lO', 
where  he  was  finally  stopped  by  ice.  Returning  north- 
wards, during  the  wmter  months  he  traversed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  southern  tropic,  from  Easter  Island  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  discovered  another  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Pacific  except  New  Zealand,  which  he  called 
New  Caledonia.  Thence  he  returned  to  New  Zealand,  to 
refresh  the  crew,  and  resumed  his  quest  of  a  southern  con- 
tinent, November  10.  Having  sailed  in  different  latitudes, 
between  43°  and  56^  till  the  27th,  when  he  was  in  W.  Ion. 
138°  56',  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  any  more  land  in 
this  ocean ;  and  determinea  to  steer  direct  for  the  western 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magalhaens,  with  a  view  of  coast- 
ing the  south  side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  at  that  time 
was  very  imperfectly  known.  December  29  be  passed  Cape 
Horn,  and  standing  southward,  discovered  Sandwich  Land, 
a  desolate  coast,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  named  by 
him  the  Southern  Tliule,  lat.  59"  13',  W.  Ion.  about  22%  as 
being  the  most  southern  land  which  had  been  then  discovered. 
Thence  he  ran  to  the  eastward,  nearly  to  the  longitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  having  thus  encompassed  the  globe 
in  a  high  latitude,andsatisfiea  himself  that  no  land  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  could  exist  between  the  50th  and  70th 
parallels,  he  thought  it  inexpedient  to  prosecute  his  disco- 
veries in  those  tempestuous  seas  with  a  worn  ship  and 
nearlv  exhausted  provisions.  Accordingly  he  made  sail  for 
the  (Jape,  which  he  reached  March  22,  1774,  having  sailed 
no  less  than  20,000  leagues  since  he  left  it,  without  meeting 
even  with  so  trifling  an  accident  as  the  loss  of  a  mast  or 
yard.    July  30  he  anchored  at  S pithead. 

He  was  immediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain, 
and  received  a  more  substantial  reward  for  his  services  in 
being  appointed  a  Csmtain  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Men 
of  science  were  powerfully  interested,  not  only  by  his  geo- 

graphical  discoveries,  but  by  his  unprecedented  success 
unng  this  voyage  in  preserving  the  nealth  of  his  ship's 
company,  of  whom  he  lost  only  four,  and  only  one  of  these 
by  any  sickness.  His  method  consisted  chiefly  in  a  strict 
attention  to  diet,  and  to  keeping  the  ship  clean,  well-aired, 
and  dry.  Much  however  was  round  to  depend  upon  the 
care  and  influence  of  the  commanding  officer ;  for  the  crew 
of  the  Adventure,  fitted  out  with  the  same  provisions,  had 
Buffered  considerably  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  voyage. 
On  the  day  of  Cook's  admission  to  the  Royal  Society, 
March  7,  1775,  a  paper  of  his  was  read,  giving  an  account 
of  the  methods,  April  18,  he  communicated  a  second  paper, 
relative  to  the  tides  in  the  South  Seas ;  both  of  these  ai*e 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixvi.  For  the 
former  the  Society  gave  him  the  Copley  medal,  which  is 
bestowed  for  the  best  experimental  paper  of  the  year.  Of 
this  second  voyage  he  published  his  own  journal,  illus- 
trated by  maps  and  engravings ;  a  supplementary  volume 
containing  the  astronomical  observations  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  Longitude.  Tlie  style 
is  unpretending,  clear,  and  manly,  and,  considering  the 
imperfection  of  his  education,  does  credit  to  his  sense  and 
ability. 

While  Cook  was  exploring  the  Southern  Ocean,  the  at- 
tention of  government  was  also  turned  towards  discoveries 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  [North -Wkst  Passage.]  It 
was  not  thought  fair,  after  so  many  years  of  labour  and 
anxiety,  to  request  him  immediately  to  forego  his  honour- 
able ease ;  but  when  he  volunteered  his  services,  they  were 
gladly  accepted.  Two  ships*  the  Resolution  and  Discovery, 
the  hitter  oommanded  by  Captain  Gierke,  who  had  sailed 
with  Cook  in  both  hin  fonner  voyages,  were  fitted  out  with 


every  thing  that  oould  promote  the  health  and  oomfbrt  of  the 
crews  and  the  scientific  objects  of  the  voyage.  They  tailed 
firom  Plymouth  July  12,  1776.  Cook's  instructions  were  to 
the  following  effect: — ^be  was  to  proceed  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  revisit  the  chain  of  idajidi 
lying  along  the  southern  tropic,  in  which  he  was  to  endea 
voiur  to  disseminate  and  naturalize  a  variety  of  ttseful  ani- 
mals, to  be  carried  firom  England  and  the  Cape.  Ho  wa« 
then  to  bend  his  course  northwards,  and  on  reaching  the 
western  coast  of  America,  to  proceed  with  at  little  delay  as 
possible  to  the  latitude  of  65^  and  then  to  use  his  beet  en- 
deavours to  return  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  high  northern 
latitudes,  between  Asia  and  America,  thus  revcnting  the 
usual  course  of  Arctic  voyagers.  He  arrived  at  the  Friendly 
Islands  too  late  in  the  spring  of  1777  to  attempt  anuhins 
in  the  Arctic  Sees  that  year.  In  December  he  took  a  flnu 
leave  of  the  Polynesian  Archipelago,  and  January  18,  177H, 
came  in  sight  of  an  unknown  group,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Sandwich  Islands,  about  20**  N.  lat  Mudng  no 
long  stay,  he  reached  the  coast  of  America  March  7,  being 
then  in  44**  33'  N.  lat.  In  Nootka  Sound,  lat.  49**  83'.  he 
stopped  a  month  to  put  the  sliips  in  perfeet  repair  before 
encountering  the  dangers  of  the  Polar  Seai^  and  proeeeded, 
April  26,  kee])ine  near  the  coast  whenever  the  slate  of  the 
weather  permitted.  Following  this  course  to  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  Pacific,  he  there  examined  a  deep 
bay,  afterwards  named  Cook's  Inlet,  concerning  which 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
long-sought  discovery.  These  proving  unrounded,  he  ran 
to  ike  southward,  along  the  narrow  peninsula  which  fonns 
the  western  boimdary  of  the  Kamtcnatkan  Sea ;  and  after 
touching  at  Oonalashka,  made  sail  fbr  Behring's  Straits. 
There  he  determined  the  position  of  the  most  westerly  pomt 
of  America,  lat.  65**  40',  long.  168'*  15'  W.;  and  ascertained 
it  to  be  distant  firom  the  coast  of  Asia  only  thirteen  leagues 
August  18,  he  reached  his  extreme  latitude,  70**  41',  where 
he  was  stopped  by  an  impenetrable  vrall  of  ioe.  He  run* 
tinned  to  prosecute  his  search  imtil  August  29,  when  th«» 
daily  increase  of  ice  warned  him  to  return.  Befbre  pruce<>d- 
ing  to  the  south,  however,  he  spent  some  time  in  examin- 
ing the  sea  and  coasts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Behrini;*« 
Strait,  during  which  he  had  satisfiictory  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  naWgator,  and  made  valuable  additions  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  that  region. 

Returning  to  winter  at  the  &ndwich  Islands*  he  dis- 
covered two  which  he  had  not  before  visited,  Howee  and 
Owhyhee,  the  largest  of  the  group.    In  sailing  round  thi- 
latter  he  spent  ten  weeks,  from  December  1  to  ^Februan 
13,  1779,  without  any  serious  disagreement  wxti  the  na- 
tives,  who,  on  the  contrary,  treateff  the  English  with  the 
utmost  respect.    Speaking  of  the  disappointment  in  not 
finding  a  northern  passage,  he  uses  the  following  word^ 
which  conclude  his  journal : — *  To  this  disappointment  w< 
owed  our  having  it  in  our  power  to  revisit  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  to  enrich  our  voyage  with  a  discovery,  which. 
though  the  last,  seemed  in  many  respects  to  be  the  mo»t 
important  that  had  hitherto  been  made    by  £uiopean» 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.*    These  plea- 
I  sant  anticipations  were  cut  short  bv  his  tragical  death.    On 
the  night  of  February  13,  one  of  tne  Disoovery*8  boats  was 
stolen.    Cook  went  ashore  on  the  14th  to  try  to  recover  it  ; 
the  natives  became  alarmed,  blows  were  struck,  and  Cook 
was  obliged  to  fire  in  self-defence.    In  retreating  to  the 
boats,  four  of  the  marines  who  attended  him  were  killetL 
and  Cook,  who  was  the  last  person  left  on  shore,  was  struck 
down  fit>m  behind.    He  struggled  vigoroady;  but  the  con- 
I  ftision  of  the  boat's  crews  was  such,  that  no  assistance  was 
I  given,  and  he  was  soon  overpowered.     His  body  haritig 
been  left  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  his  bones  only 
were  recovered,  the  flesh  having  probably  been  devoured. 
His  remains  were  committed  to  the  deep  with  military 
honours.  Mr.  Samwell,  an  eye>witness,  has  given  the  ftillcs't 
account  of  this  melancholy  event,  which  he  ascribed  to  no 
scheme  of  premeditated  treachery,  but  to  a  sudden  impulse, 
arising  fit)m  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  the  boat  would  be 
revenged  by  hostile  measures.    Captain  Clerke  succeeded 
to  the  chief  command,  and  returned  in  the  following  sum- 
mer to  the  Polar  Sea ;  but  he  was  unable  to  advance  as  fkr 
as  in  the  former  year :  the  voyace  therefore  ikiled  in  its 
chief  object.    The  ships  returned  by  China  and  the  Cape 
to  England,  which  they  reached  in  October,  1780.    An  m^ 
count  of  the  voyage  was  published  torn  Cook's  JounxaL 
oontinued  by  Lieutenaat  King.    Cbarts  and  plates  irw 
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etiam  piinctum  aliquod  in  AB,  veluti  A,  ad  ordiendttm  ab 
eo  caleulum.*  We  do  not  find  the  word  in  Scliooten, 
Beaune,  or  others  of  the  immediate  school  of  Des  Cartes. 
De  Witt  calls  the  abscissa  crus  flattens,  and  the  ordinate 
cru8  ejffUnens.  Coordinates  (?o  called)  are  used  in  the 
writings  of  John  Bernoulli,  but  in  Newton  the  phrase  for 
them  is  '  linesB  ordinatim  appHcatn :'  in  later  times  the 
use  of  the  word  has  become  universal.  Coordinates  either 
determine  the  position  of  a  point  in  space,  or  in  a  plane 
which  is  understood  to  contain  all  the  figure  under  consi- 
deration, as  in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  They  deter- 
mine position  either  by  straight  lines  only,  or  by  a  straight 
line  and  angles :  in  the  latter  case  they  are  called  polar 
coordinates. 

1.  Rectilinear  coordinates  in  a  plane.  In  the  given 
plane  draw  two  straight  lines  meeting  in  a  point  O  (called 
the  origin).  From  any  point  P  draw  parallels  to  the  two 
lines  just  named:  the  parts  intercepted  between  P  and 
these  lines  (called  axes)  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
When  the  axes  are  at  right  angles,  the  coordinates  are  said 
to  be  rectangular;  when  at  any  other  angle,  oblique.  [Ab- 
scissa.] 

2.  Rectilinear  coordinates  in  space.  Throng  i  any  point 
O  (the  origin)  draw  three  planes  which  intersect  in  right 
lines  (the  axes).  Through  any  point  P  draw  parallels  to 
the  axes :  the  parts  intercepted  between  P  and  the  coor- 
dinate planes  (throe  in  number)  are  the  coordinates  of  P. 

3.  Polar  coordinates  in  a  plane.  Choose  any  point  0  in 
the  plane,  and  any  right  line  O  A  passing  through  O.  Then 
taking  any  point  P,  the  distance  O  P  (called  the  radius 
vector)  and  the  anele  P  O  A  (which  has  no  distinct  name, 
but  might  be  called  the  vertoriul  angle)  are  the  polar  coor- 
dinates of  P. 

4.  Polar  coordinates  in  space.  Choose  a  plane  (M),  a 
point  O,  and  a  line  O  A,  in  the  plane  M.  Take  any  point 
P  above  or  below  the  plane,  and  let  fell  P  B,  a  perpendi- 
cular on  (M)  meeting  (M)  in  B.  Then  the  radius  vector 
OP,  and  the  angles  POB  and  BOA  are  the  jpolar  coor- 
dinates of  P.  In  astronomy,  if  O  be  the  earth*s  centre, 
OA  the  line  passing  through  the  equinox,  and  (M)  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic;  then  BOA  is  the  longitude  of  P, 
and  POB  its  latitude.  But  if  (M)  be  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  then  BOA  is  the  right  ascension  of  P,  and  POB 
its  declination. 

COORG,  or  CADUGA,  a  small  principality  which  oc- 
cupies the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain  range  called  the 
Western  Gliauts,  and  extends  from  the  Tamberacherry 
pass,  on  the  south,  in  1 1**  25'  N.  lat.  and  76°  20'  E.  long.,  to 
the  river  Hennavutty,  on  the  confines  of  Bedune,  on  the 
north,  in  12^  42'  N.  lat.  The  greatest  length  is  about  70 
miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  about  22  miles.  On  the  north 
it  is  b/junded  by  Canara  and  Mysore,  on  the  west  and  south 
W  the  province  of  Malabar,  and  on  the  east  by  Mysore. 
The  country  presents  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys, 
placed  at  a  medium  elevation  between  the  sultry  plains  and 
the  tempestuous  tops  of  the  mountains ;  it  enjoys  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  has  a  fertile  soil :  in  many  parts  it  is 
well  cultivated,  but  in  others  is  overrun  with  jungle,  which 
is  the  resort  of  wild  elephants  and  many  beasts  of  prey : 
some  considerable  forests  also  occur,  and  from  these  a  good 
deal  of  sandal-wood  is  obtained.  The  Tungha  and  Bhadra, 
which  after  their  junction  are  called  the  Toombuddra  and 
the  Cavery,  have  their  sources  in  the  Coorg  country,  which 
is  so  well  watered  and  subject  to  so  much  rain,  that  rice  is 
produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  not  only  for  the  inhabit- 
ants, whose  principal  food  it  forms,  but  also  for  exportation 
to  Mysore :  a  considerable  quantity  of  cardamom  seeds  are 
raised  and  exported.  There  is  besides  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent pasturage,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared. 
The  manufectures  of  the  country  are  confined  to  a  coarse 
kind  of  blanket,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  the  com- 
mon people :  the  cotton  cloths  which  they  use  are  all  im- 
ported. Periapatam,  in  12°  22'  N.  lat  and  76''  1 1'  E.  long., 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  orincipality,  but  its  proximity 
to  the  Mysore  territory,  the  distance  from  Sermgapatam 
being  only  37  miles,  occasioned  it  to  be  abandoned  in  favour 
of  Mercara,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  rajah  and  the 
seat  of  his  government  This  town  stands  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  in  12°  26'  N.  lat  and  75"  30'  E. 
long.  The  fort  is  a  pentajron,  with  towers  and  bastions ; 
within  this  is  the  rajah's  palace,  which  is  handsomely  fur- 
nished in  the  European  style. 

The  rajah  of  Coorg  is  mentioned  by  Ferishta  as  an  in- 


dependent prince  in  1 583.  Many  vain  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Mysore  rajah  to  subgugate  the  country,  but  a  diapute 
about  the  succession  having  arisen  between  two  brothen, 
Hyder  Ali  offered  his  mediation,  and  this  being  accepted, 
he  by  treacherous  means  obtained  possession  of  the  tern  ton*. 
One  of  the  brothers  he  destroyed,  together  with  his  ikmily, 
and  the  other  he  kept  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Cuddoor,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  or  Bednore.  This  rajah  dying  in  1779, 
Hyder  put  aside  his  son,  whom  he  confined  in  Perimpatam, 
and  parcelled  out  the  country  into  jaghires  among  se\er«. 
petty  Mohammedan  chiefs.  After  a  confinement  of  eii^ht 
vears,  the  young  rajah.  Beer  Rajindra,  was  released  from 
nis  confinement  by  twelve  of  his  subjects,  chiefs  of  Tillages 
who  for  that  purpose  repaired  in  djsguiae  to  the  place  of 
his  confinement  His  standard  was  immediately  joined  by 
all  ranks  of  his  people,  and  the  invaders  were  with  some 
difficulty  driven  out.  This  prince,  Beer  Rajindra,  wa.H  a 
man  of  enlarged  mind  and  noble  disposition,  and  during  his 
reiffn  he  succeeded  in  preserving  order  within  his  dominions, 
and  in  conciliating  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  At  his 
death,  in  1808,  he  left  the  succession  to  an  infant  daughter, 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother,  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged 
according  to  antient  usages ;  but  the  young  ranny  or  prin^eA^ 
having  abdicated  in  fkvour  of  her  uncle,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  British  government  and  to  the  satisfibction  of  the  Coor^ 
people,  the  countrv  has  since  remained  tranquil  and  pro- 
sperous. (Mill's  History  qf  British  India;  Buehanan*ft 
Joitrney  through  Mysore,  Canaroj  and  Malabar;  Heyne*s 
Statistical  Tracts  on  India,) 

COPAIBA  or  COPAIVA,  an  oleo-resin  or  turpentine 
(incorrectly  termed  a  balsam,  since  it  is  destitute  of  benxuic 
acid),  is  procured  not  merely  from  the  Copaiiera  officinali<i 
(Willd.),  a  native  of  Venezuela,  also  naturahsed  in  the 
Antilles,  but  from  ten  or  twelve  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
Brazil.  It  varies  in  appearance  and  qusiities  according  to 
the  species  fix)m  whicn  it  has  been  procured,  and  likewLse 
according  to  the  age  of  the  tree  and  the  time  of  the  year. 
Incisions  are  made  in  the  tree,  from  which  flows  a  liquid 
differing  little  in  consistence  from  thick  sap.  It  is  collected 
in  calabashes,  after  which  the  incisions  are  closed  with  wax 
or  clay.  The  incisions  are  repeated  in  general  three  tiroes 
each  season.  The  fluid  is  brighter  or  darker  in  colour, 
more  or  less  rich  in  volatile  oil,  more  acrid  or  more  bitter, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  mostly  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  clear  and  transparent,  seldom  turbid  or  cloud  > ; 
odour  peculiar,  volatile ;  taste  oily,  mild,  slightly  aiomatir. 
at  last  acridly  bitter.  Specific  gravity  0.966  to  0.997,  ac- 
cording to  its  age.  Exposed  to  heat  in  a  platinum  spoon,  it  i 
is  entirely  consumed  with  a  white  smoke.  In  a  slate  of 
purity,  it  consists  of  a  volatile  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  40  in 
45  per  cent.,  and  50  percent,  of  an  acid  crystalliiable  resin. 
The  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  or  by  means  of 
mixing  equal  parts  of  copaiba  with  alcohol  of  specific  i^ra- 
vity  0.837,  shaking  them  diligently,  then  mixing  100  part^ 
of  the  copaiva  which  has  been  so  treated  with  37i  ports  of 
a  ley  of  caustic  soda,  to  be  a^ain  well  shaken ;  after  which 
150  parts  of  water  are  to  be  thoroughly  agitated  with  it,  and 
the  whole  left  to  rest.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  thu^ 
obtained  is  0.900.  A  slight  difference  exists  between  the 
oil  thus  procured  and  that  b^  distillation.  Both  are  u>c^ 
in  medicine;  indeed  the  oil  is  the  active  principle  of  c**- 
paiva,  the  resin  being  of  very  secondary  importance.  Th« 
oil  is  destitute  of  oxygen,  and  may  be  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  potassium. 

(Jopaiva  is  frequently  adulterated :  the  presence  of  any 
extraneous  matters  may  be  known  bv  the  manner  in  whu  ti 
the  suspected  portion  conducts  itself  towards  solvents  and 
re-agents.  Copaiva  is  occasionally  mixed  with  caslor-oiU 
almond,  poppy,  nut-oil,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  tURientin<^ 
All  fixed  oils  (except  castor-oil,  the  presence  of  which  nia\ 
be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  accuracy  of  this  te»: 
is  called  in  question  by  Brandos)  separate  from  it  by  beinc 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  €rood  copaiva  should  be  pt^r- 
fectly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  the  strength  of  90  per  cent. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  known  gathers,  and  in  the  volatile  and  fixt^i 
oils.  Three  parts  of  copaiva  with  one  of  caustic  amnion  it 
of  specific  gravity  0.950  form  by  agitation  a  clear  soap. 
The  simplest  test  of  the  purity  of  copaiva  is  to  heat  a  ftnia'.' 
quantity  in  a  watch-glass,  when,  if  good,  a  hard  brittle  rt>..n 
remains,  which  has  considerable  analogy  with  stvracin.  llic 
cr>'8tals  which  form  in  this  resin  are  bix-sided  prisms,  and 
have  the  property  of  polarizing  light. 

A  kind  of  copaiva  is  obtained  in  St.  Domingo  from  tb« 
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oy  the  Amalicnborg,  a  structure  composed  of  four  large 
palaces — those  of  the  kinp;,  the  prince  royal,  the  king's 
brother,  and  the  naval  school ;  one  of  the  sides  is  open, 
and  is  embellished  ^ith  a  beautiful  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  V. 

The  third  division  of  Copenhagen  is  Christianshavn,  si- 
tuated on  the  island  of  Amager,  and  united  to  the  town  by 
two  bridges  thro^vn  across  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  Amager  from  Seeland ;  it  forms  an  admirable  har- 
bour, which  is  the  great  naval  station  of  Denmark,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  above  500  ships.  In  this  quarter,  which 
presents  regular  well-built  streets  and  handsome  squares, 
IS  St.  Saviour's  church,  the  Onest  in  Copenhagen,  with  its 
singular  tower,  288  feet  in  height ;  the  beautiful  Frederick's 
church  ;  and  the  warehouses  of  tlie  Danish  East  India  Com- 
pany. In  tliis  direction  are  situated  the  two  smaller  islands 
of  Old  and  New  Holm,  which  contain  the  stores,  dockyard, 
shps,  and  arsenals  of  the  fleet,  &c. 

Copenhagen  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  contains 
altogether  29  Protestant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  3  synagogues,  22  hospitals,  (one  of  which  ac- 
commodates above  2000  patients,)  a  naval  hospital  for 
1000,  and  other  benevolent  institutions  for  human  infirm- 
ities. The  city  possesses  also  a  museum  for  northern  anti- 
quities, the  Claasen  library  for  mathematics,  natural  history, 
&c.,  containing  above  34,000  volumes ;  a  royal  museum  of 
the  arts,  cabinets  of  coins,  mechanical  objects,  &c. ;  a  naval 
and  military  cadet  academy,  1 14  schools  of  various  descrip- 
tions, a  mechanics'  institute,  conservatory  of  music,  &c. 
The  principal  learned  societies  are  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Society  for  promoting  Northern  History  and  Lan- 
guages, a  Society  of  National  Economy,  Societies  for  Ice- 
landic Literature  and  for  Northern  Antiquities,  a  Bible 
Society,  &c. 

The  population  in  1797  amounted  to  85,161;  in  1829 
to  1 1 1,997,  of  whom  54,950  were  males  and  57,047  females; 
and  at  present  it  is  about  1 16,000,  including  2600  Jews.  The 
chief  source  of  employment  is  commerce  and  navigation, 
which  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  East  India  Company  and 
various  commercial  associations.  Though  Denmark  is 
rather  an  agricultural  than  &  manufacturing  country, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  manufactories  in  Copen- 
hagen, which  atford  occupation  to  above  3000  persons; 
among  them  are  242  brandy  distilleries,  50  breweries,  5 
vinegar  distilleries,  9  sugar  refineries,  8  soap-boilers'  works, 
32  manufactories  of  tobacco,  21  of  cloth,  23  of  cotton  goods, 
18  of  hats,  24  of  gloves,  29  of  linen  and  cordage,  3  of  silk, 
29  tanneries,  5  iron-fnundcries,  &c.  General  trade  has 
much  declined,  principally  in  consequence  of  Altona  being 
a  free  port,  which  Copenhagen  is  uot.  The  East  and  West 
India  trades  are  however  still  pursued  to  much  advan- 
tage. ' 

Copenliagen  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop 
Axel  in  11 08,  when  it  was  only  a  poor  hamlet  of  fishennen ; 
but  as  a  town  Copenhagen  dates  only  from  the  tliirteenth 
centurj',  and  as  a  city  since  1443  only,  when,  having  been 
much  enlarged,  it  received  municipal  privileges,  and  be- 
came tlie  i-oyal  residence.  On  the  27th  of  May,  1660,  the 
peace  of  Copenhagen  was  concluded  in  the  camp  of  Copen- 
hagen, after  the  Swedes  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reduce 
it  by  a  siege:  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1801,  Lord  Nelson 
pained  here  a  great  naval  victory  o\ot  the  Danish  fleet  It 
nas  frequently  sullered  much  from  conflagrations  as  well 
as  from  hostile  bombardments,  especially  during  that  by 
Lord  Cathcart,  in  1807,  when  308  houses  were  totally  burnt, 
2000  considerably  injured,  and  1106  inhabitants  killed; 
but  it  bus  nearly  recovered  from  these  disasters. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unhealthy ;  the  water  is  of  a 
bad  quality ;  aiid  the  mortality  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in 
any  other  town  in  Denmark.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Copeiiliat;en  are  the  king's  summer  palace  of  Fredericks- 
berg,  a  b|)len(lid  structure  with  delightful  gardens,  in  the 
church  attached  to  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are 
anointed :  unuthor  royal  palace,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  a^es,  is  at  Roeskilde,  a  small  town 
where  the  royal  remains,  particularly  of  the  Oldenburg 
line,  are  deposited ;  and  at  Jaeger  Preis  is  another  royal 
rcsidciue,  where  many  great  men  of  the  north  are  interred 
— anioiii:  others,  Bernstorf,  the  celebrated  Danish  statesman, 
and  Tvchn  Brahc. 

CUl'iyUNICUS,  NICOLA'US.  The  real  name  was 
Copornik.  or,  acconling  to  others,  Zej>ernic.  We  shall  not 
Uscuss  either  this,  or  the  somewhat  more  important  ques- 


tion, whether  he  was  bom,  as  Junctinus  assertis,  at  3*% 
minutes  past  four  on  the  19th  of  January,  1472,  or,  «-i^ 
McBstlinus  asserts,  at  48  minutes  past  four  in  the  after- 
noon, February  19,  1473.  Morin  adopts  the  date  of  ih** 
latter,  but  remarks  that  the  horo8oo])e  was  a  most  bapp> 
one  for  talent,  as  appears  by  the  nativity  gi>eQ  by  the 
former. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  life  of  Copernicus  arr 
the  account  of  Gassendi,  published  with  the  life  of  T}«  \u> 
Brah6  [Brake',  Tycho]  ;  the  Narraiio,  &c.  of  Rhktic  t  s, 
and  an  account  prefixed  to  his  Ephemeris  for  1551.  Ihc 
latter  two  we  have  not  seen,  but  Gassendi  citc2>  abundantly 
from  them.  Weidler  also  mentions  Adamu.\,  I'lt.  VhtL 
Germ.  There  is  nearly  a  literal  translation  of  a  lar^jc  part 
of  Gassendi's  life  in  Martin's  BiograpfUa  Phiiosoj'hir  t :  a 
sufficient  abstract  in  Weidler.  and  a  full  account  of  the  m  rii- 
ings  of  Copernicus  inDelambre's  Hist,  de  PArt  Mod.,  mA.  i. 

Copernicus  was  born  at  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  a  town  on  the 
Vistiua,  near  the  place  where  it  crosses  the  Polisb  frontier. 
His  family  was  not  noble ;  but  his  uncle,  Lucas  Watzelr<Mlo, 
was  bishop  of  Warmia  (episcopus  Warmiensis),  whence  it 
is  frequently  stated  that  Copernicus  ai^erwards  settled  u:  a 
town  of  that  name;  whereas  the  cathedral  was  situated  it 
Frauenbm^,  a  town  on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  \\\v 
Vistula,  and,  as  to  social  position,  about  50  miles  bmh 
from  Kiinigsberg  and  Danzig.  Copernicus  was  educiinl 
first  at  home,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Cracow,  whrrv 
he  became  doctor  of  medicine.  He  paid  more  than  u»u  u 
attention  to  mathematics,  and  afterwards  to  perspetti^c 
and  painting.  A  portrait  of  himself,  painted  by  hinisilt. 
passed  into  the  possession  of  T>'cho  Brah^  (see  his^rr.W/t*«. 
p.  240,)  who  wrote  an  epigram  on  it,  the  point  of  whi<h 
appears  to  be  (the  portrait  being  a  half-length)  that  tJi«* 
whole  earth  would  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  man  wh) 
whirled  the  earth  itself  in  ether.  After  the  completion  tf 
his  studies  at  Craoow,  Copernicus  went  to  Italy,  and  hta}^  d 
some  time  at  Bologna,  under  the  instruction  of  Domnur  i 
Maria.  His  turn  tor  imusual  speculation  began  to  apin^^or 
in  his  having  at  this  time  the  notion  that  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  was  not  always  the  same  at  the  same  place.  lie  va^ 
certainly  at  Bologna  in  1497,  and  bv  the  year  1500  he  Ltd 
settled  himself  at  Rome,  as  appears  by  astronomical  uUm  r- 
vations  which  he  is  recorded  as  having  made.  At  Rome 
he  gave  public  instructions,  and  [in  some  official  capaciiv 
(magno  applausu  feuztus  mathematum  professor) :  he  is8>a;il. 
while  thus  engaged,  to  have  establishea  a  reputation  hardl> 
less  than  that  of  Regiomontanus.  In  a  few  years,  but 
the  date  is  not  precisely  stated,  he  returned  to  bis  nati\f 
country,  where  (having  taken  orders,  we  suppose,  in  ltui> » 
his  uncle  gave  him  a  canonry  in  his  diocesan  church  oi 
Frauenburg.  There,  after  some  contests  in  defence  uf  hi^ 
rights,  not  very  intelligibly  described,  he  passed  the  n.>t  ^r 
his  days  in  a  three-fold  occupation — his  ecclesiastical  duti<^ 
his  gratuitous  medical  practice  among  the  poor,  and  4istn>- 
nomical  researches.  He  went  very  little  into  the  world 
he  considered  all  conversation  as  firuitless,  except  that  of  s 
serious  and  learned  cast;  so  that  he  formed  no  intimara*^ 
except  with  grove  and  learned  men,  among  whom  ar 
particularly  recorded  Gysius,  bishop  of  Culm,  and  his  pup  1 
and  follower,  the  celebrated  Rheticus.  A  large  ma^^  v\ 
his  epistles  is  said  by  Gassendi  to  have  fallen  into  the  hainU 
of  Broscius,  professor  at  Cracow,  but  none  have  been  put- 
lished.  He  was  all  this  time  engaged  as  well  in  actual  «  S- 
servation  as  in  speculation.  His  instrumental  means  bui«  - 
ever,  were  not  superior  to  those  of  Ptolemy;  and  he  piT- 
fectly  well  knew  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  \h> 
department  *  If*  (said  he  to  Rheticus,  whott  Latin  hj^ 
certainly  been  misprinted,  but  in  a  manner  which  lea^  <.^ 
the  meaning  sufficiently  clear,)  'I  could  determine  the  trut 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  within  ten  seconds  of  a  dot:  rt.f. 
I  should  not  glory  less  in  this  than  iu  the  nilc  n  Iik  h 
Pythagoras  has  left  us,' 

0)pernicus  was  struck  by  the  complexity  of  the  Ptolctn:;?- 
system,  and  searched  all  auticnt  authors  to  find  one  ff  i 
more  simple  character.  The  earth  stationan'  in  the  in*rr->- 
of  the  universe,  the  planets  moving  round  it  carricil  >  - 
enormous  crjstalline  spheres,  (for  though  many  nn.:  : 
use  this  as  mere  hj-pothesis,  the  refutation  of  Tycho  Bru 
ft-om  the  nature  of  the  orbits  of  comets  shows  that  he  t>  :  - 
sidered  the  material  spheres  as  one  of  the  opinions  of  n  > 
day,)  and  finally  the  enormous  sphere  of  the  fixed  st.j-^ 
carried  round  once  in  every  24  hours,  struck  him  vitr»  ;» 
feehng  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  that  of  narur>> 
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fixed  Rtara  is  immensely  distant.  It  must  be  observed  that 
he  has  no  notion  of  a  universe  of  stars  unequally  distributed 
throughout  space.  7  and  8.  He  examines  and  argues 
against  the  reasons  of  the  antients  for  placing  the  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  by  considerations  which  are 
as  purely  imaginary  as  those  against  which  he  was  con- 
tending. He  says  that  circular  motion  must  be  that  of  a 
whole,  rectilinear  motion  that  of  a  part  separated  from  its 
whole  ;  and  from  this  assumption  he  deduces  the  falUng  of 
a  body  to  the  earth.  That  rectilinear  and  circular  motion 
can  exist  together  is,  according  to  him,  a  thing  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  notion  of  a  horse  existing  with  that  of  an  ani- 
mal. He  is  throughout  possessed  by  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  n  centrum  mundif  or  fixed' ])oint  in  the  middle 
of  the  univei*se,  which,  however,  he  considers  to  be  the  sun, 
not  the  earth.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  centrum  mundi 
forms  no  part  of  the  Newtonian  system.  9.  He  contends 
for  the  possibility  of  the  earth  having  several  motions.  10. 
He  establishes  the  order  of  the  planets,  remarks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  motion  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  earth  being  their  centre,  and 
obsenes  that  the  motion  of  the  other  planets  round  the 
sun  is  perfectly  possible,  consistently  with  that  of  the  earth, 
if  the  radii  of  their  orbits  be  maile  large  enough.  .He  draws 
a  diagram  of  the  .system  in  the  manner  now  usual,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  following  words,  which  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  announcement  of  the  system:— *  Proinde  non 
pudct  nos  fateri  hoc  totum,  quod  luna  praecingit,  ac  cen- 
trum terra)  per  orbem  ilium  magnum  inter  cocteras  errantes 
Stellas  annua  revolutione  circa  solem  trausire,  et  circa  ipsum 
esse  centrum  mundi :  quo  etiani  sole  immobili  permanente, 
quicquid  de  motu  solis  apparet,  hoc  potiiis  in  mobilitate 
ten®  verificari,  &c.'  It  must  be  observed  that  he  lays 
down  a  sphere  for  the  fixed  stars  so  distinctly,  that  his  com- 
mentator Muler  finds  it  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
he  does  not  natne  the  spheres  of  the  planets.  But  we  shall 
presently  sec  that  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  the  primitive  motions  of  the  planets  were  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  their  being  fixea  in  immense  crystal 
spheres  which  revolve  round  the  sun. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  help  us  here  to  observe, 
that  Copernicus  does  not  in  the  smallest  degree  attempt  to 
answer  the  mechanical  objections  to  the  earth's  motion, 
which  were  urged  with  success  against  his  system  till  the 
time  of  Galileo.  The  laws  of  motion,  as  then  explained, 
and  as  admitted  by  Copernicus  himself,  were  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  explain  whv,  if  the  earth  moved,  a  stone  should 
fall  directly  under  the  |)oint  from  which  it  is  dropped.  No 
explanation  of  such  ditlirulties  is  given  by  Copernicus,  nor 
can  we  find  (nor  did  Delarabre  find)  that  they  are  even 
alluded  to  as  an  element  of  the  question.  If  the  mechanics 
of  Copernicus  had  been  true,  the  system  of  Copernicus 
would  have  been  physically  impossible.  Now  this  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  character  of  a  discovery,  which  is 
materially  altered  if  that  which  is  advanced  as  true  be  ad- 
vanced on  fiilse  grounds.  It  is  true  that  fire  burns,  and  it 
is  true  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  but  it  is  false  that 
two  and  two  make  four  because  fire  burns.  We  give  no 
credit  to  the  Pythagoreans,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that 
they  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  planets  because 
they  thought  fire  the  most  excellent  of  all  tilings.  We 
may  consider  the  omission  of  Copernicus  in  two  diflFerent 
lights.  The  first  is,  that  he  saw  the  mechanical  difficulties, 
but  was  so  struck  by  the  simplicity  of  his  astronomical  sys- 
tem that  he  thought  it  more  probable  than  the  mechanics 
of  his  day,  and  suspected  that  future  researches  would  pro- 
duce laws  of  motion  which  should  allow  of  the  possibility  of 
his  system ;  and  thinking  thus,  he  judged  it  more  wise  not 
to  enter  upon  the  mechanical  question,  so  as  thereby  to 
shock  two  sets  of  received  opinions  at  once.  This  would  do 
honour  to  his  sagacity;  but  unfortunately,  the  single  sen- 
tence above  alluded  to,  the  equestrian  simile,  prevents  us 
from  supposmg  that  if  he  considered  the  subject  mechani- 
cally at  all,  he  was  other  than  satisfied  with  his  own  conclu- 
sion, •  Cum  ergo  motus  circularis  sit  universorum,  partium 
vero  etiam  rectus,  dicere  possumus  manere  cum  recto  circu- 
larem,  sicut  cum  epgro  animal.'  The  word  in  italics  must 
be  a  misprint  for  equo,  as  remarked  by  Muler.  The  latter 
distinctly  points  out  that  this  is  meant  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culty  of  a  faUmg  stone,  and  adds,  'Sententiw  hujus  Veritas 
dependet  ex  hypothesi  Copemiciana ;'  that  is,  the  truth  of 
Uie  proof  depends  upon  that  of  the  thing  proved.  He  should 
wivo  Mid  (ftnd  possibly  did  mean),  that  upon  the  truth  of 


this  sentence  the  Copemican  hypothesis  depend*,  lo  far  as 
it  was  proved  by  Copernicus  himself.  Our  readen  nuv 
must  begin  to  have  an  idea  how  great  an  ii\iustic«  lia» 
been  done  to  those  who  found  better  reasons  tor  the  C4>- 
existence  of  rectilinear  and  circular  motion,  by  the  attarh- 
ment  of  the  name  of  Copernicus  to  the  present  co>»miciil 
system. 

The  second  method  by  which  we  may  suppose  Copemiru^ 
to  have  reconciled  difiiculties,  is  the  actual  assertion  made 
both  by  himself  and  Osiander,  that  the  hypothesis  of  U>r- 
restrial  motion  was  nothing  bui  an  hypothesis,  valuable  oul^^ 
so  far  as  it  explained  phenomena,  and  not  considered  >ftiUi 
reference  to  absolute  truth  or  falsehood.  It  is  usual  to  con- 
sider the  expressions  in  question  entirely  as  a  coDC«fac»iuu 
to  general  opinion,  and  as  intended  either  to  avoid  the  Id 
quisition,  or  to  induce  those  to  look  into  the  book  who  would 
otherwise  have  put  it  aside  as  anti-Mosaical  and  heretiral. 
And  though  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  we  arc  on 
the  whole  inclined  to  susiiect  that  the  hypothetical  iiy|K>- 
thesis,  as  we  may  term  it,  really  did  bias  the  mind  of  Coper- 
nicus much  more  than  has  been  supposed.  We  do  nut  at 
all  concede  that  the  interference  of  ecclesiastical  power  wa« 
as  likely  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  priest  of  1J40.  as  m 
that  of  the  Italian  layman  of  1633.  Nothing  is  more  cuiii- 
mon  that  to  view  the  middle  ages  as  a  whole,  without 
noticing  the  ebbs  and  floods  of  power  and  opinion.  Tho 
epoch  contained  between  the  last  Lateran  Council  axid 
that  of  Trent,  in  which  the  work  of  Copernicus  was  written, 
printed,  and  published,  was  sufficiently  oc^rupied  by  diocesan 
councils,  both  against  Luther,  and  on  the  reformations  in  dis- 
cipline of  which  the  necessity  began  to  be  perceived.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  far  the  most  likely  that  the  mind  of  Coperni.  us 
must  have  balanced  between  the  two  views  we  havede:»cribed, 
and  probably  must  have  inclined  different  ways  at  different 
times. 

We  now  come  to  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Co- 
pernicus, the  method  in  which  he  explained,  for  the  fir^t 
time  and  with  brilliant  success,  (so  far  as  demofutraitttn 
went,  as  before  described,)  the  variation  of  the  seasons  iht* 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  (book  i.  cap.  2,  book  iii.,  au<l 
book  vi.  cap.  3d),  and  the  stations  and  retrogradation*  of 
the  planets.  The  latter  point  is  fully  made  out,  and  in  the 
manner  now  adopted,  so  far  as  the  qualities  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  concerned :  we  shall  presently  see  the  method  of 
rectifying  the  quantities.  With  regard  to  the  variation  i.f 
the  seasons,  Copernicus  explains  it  ns^htly,  from  the  con- 
tinual parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis.  But  he  cannot 
obtain  this  parallelism  from  his  mechanics.  He  imagUM^s 
that  if  the  globe  of  the  earth  move  round  the  sun,  and  al»o 
round  its  own  axis,  the  axis  of  rotation  must  always  pre- 
ser\'e  the  same  inclination  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  of 
the  earth  and  sun :  just  as  when  a  ball  fastened  by  a  strins; 
is  made  to  spin,  and  a  conical  motion  is  simultaneously 
given  to  the  string  and  ball.  It  is  most  endent  that  he  gi»t 
this  idea  from  the  solid  cr>'stal  spheres.  If  the  earth's  vlxih 
were  fixed  in  an  immense  sphere,  with  which  it  turneti 
round  the  sun,  and  if  in  the  first  instance  the  axis  produceil 
would  pass  through  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  the  complete 
phenomenon  of  Copernicus  would  he  produced.  The 
earth's  axis  would  then  describe  a  cone  yearly.  To  pro- 
duce parallelism,  Copernicus  imagines  what  we  may  call 
an  ant  icon  ical  motion,  namely,  that  the  earth's  axis  is  itself 
endued  with  such  motion,  independent  of  its  motion  in  the 
sphere,  as  would,  did  it  act  alone,  carry  the  axis  round  the 
same  cone  in  a  year,  but  the  contrary  way.  The  effect  of 
the  two  motions  is  to  destroy  each  other,  and  the  axis  re- 
mains parallel  in  all  its  positions.  Then,  by  supposing  the 
anticonical  motion  to  be  a  little  greater  tlian  the  dircvt 
conical  motion,  by  50''  in  a  year,  he  produces  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  If  we  consider 
that  even  Newton  himself,  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the 
forces  which  cause  the  precession,  is  thought  to  liave  mis- 
conceived his  own  laws  of  motion,  it  is  not  at  this  part  of 
the  mechanics  of  Cbpernicus  that  we  need  express  surprise : 
and  this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  seasons  and  of  tlie 
precession,  together  with  that  of  the  stations,  &(*.  of  the 
planets,  must  always  place  him  among  cosmical  discoverors 
of  the  first  order  of  sagacity. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  described  will  explain  the 
mean  motions  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  mean  motions 
only.  To  account  for  all  irregularities,  Copernicus  (ham- 
pered with  the  notion  that  all  motions  must  be  oompoutidevl 
of  circubur  ones)  u  obliged  to  intxgduoe  a  system  of  epi- 
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seventeen  to  nineteen  feet  long,  and  fourteen  to  sixteen 
wide,  and  the  melting  furnaces  are  from  eleven  to  eleven 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  feet 
wide ;  the  form  of  the  calciner  is  hexagonal ;  the  melting 
furnaces  are  oved  flattened  at  one  end. 

The  processes  are  eight  in  number,  and  the  first  is : 

The  calcination  of  the  ore. — ^The  charge  of  ore  usually  put 
into  the  calciner  weighs  about  three  to  three  and  a  half  tons ; 
it  is  distributed  equally  over  the  brick  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
The  process  continues  twelve  hours,  and  towards  the  end  of 
it  the  heat  •> is  as  great  as  the  ore  will  bear  without  fusion. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  frequently  stirred  during  the  operation. 
When  this  process  is  over,  the  charge  is  drawn  out  through 
liolcs  in  the  bottom  of  the  calciner,  and  if  it  has  been  well 
conducted  the  ore  is  black  and  powdery.  During  the  cal- 
cination the  arsenic  is  expelled  and  the  sulphur  is  got  rid  of 
in  the  state  both  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
copper  and  iron  are  both  oxidized. 

Melting  of  the  calcined  ore. — ^The  furnace  is  charged 
through  an  aperture  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  When  the 
charge  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  door  is 
put  up  and  well  luted.  Some  slags  from  the  fusion  of 
what  is  called  the  waste  metal  are  added,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  copper  they  contain,  but  to  assist  in  the  fusion 
of  the  ore. 

In  this  operation,  unlike  the  first,  the  'object  is  to  melt 
the  charge,  and  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  door  of  the 
furnace  is  taken  down,  and  the  liquid  mass  is  well  rabbled^ 
or  stirred,  to  allow  the  metallic  sulphuret  to  separate  fh>m 
the  earthy  matter.  When  the  latter  flows  on  the  former,  it  is 
skimmed  off,  and  this  being  done,  fresh  charges  of  calcined 
ore  are  added  till  the  metal  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  as  high  as  the  furnace  will  admit  without 
flowing  out  at  the  door ;  the  tapping-hole  is  then  opened, 
in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  through  which  the  metal  flows 
into  a  pit  of  water.  It  thus  becomes  granulated,  and  col- 
lects in  a  pan,  which  is  raised  by  a  crane. 

In  this  process  a  great  proportion  of  the  earthy  matter  and 
iron  of  the  ore  is  got  rid  of.  The  granulated  metal  generally 
contains  about  one-third  of  copper,  or  is  about  four  times 
as  rich  as  the  average  ore ;  it  now  consists  chiefly  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  sulphur.  When  the  ores  are  refractory  they 
are  rendered  more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  fluor  spar.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  coarse  metal. 

The  slags  obtained  in  this  operation  are  broken  up  to  ex- 
amine whether  they  contain  any  copper,  and  if  so,  they  are 
returned  to  the  smelter  to  be  remelted. 

Calcination  of  the  coarse  metal. — ^This  operation  is  con- 
ducted precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  calcination  of 
the  ore ;  the  charge  is  nearly  of  the  same  weight ;  it  re- 
mains twenty-four  hours  in  the  hunace ;  the  great  object 
is  to  oxidize  the  iron  ;  the  heat  during  the  fii-st  six  hours 
should  be  moderate,  and  afterwards  increased  to  the  end  of 
the  operation.    This  is  the  calcined  coarse  metal. 

Melting  of  the  calcined  coarse  metal. — ^This  is  performed 
in  furnaces  similar  to  the  melting  furnace.  To  the  calcined 
metal  are  added  some  slags  from  the  last  operations  in  the 
works  which  contain  some  oxide  of  copper,  as  likewise 
pieces  of  furnace  bottom  impregnated  with  metal. 

In  this  operation  the  oxide  of  copper  in  the  slags  becomes 
reduced  by  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  which  combines  with 
the  oxygen,  and  passes  off  as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  the 
metal  thus  reduced  enters  into  combination  with  the  sul- 
phuret ;  sometimes  a  little  uncalcined  ore  is  added  to  assist 
the  operation,  wliich  it  does  by  the  sulphur  that  it  contains. 

The  metal,  after  the  slag  is  skimmed  off,  is  either  tapped 
into  water  or  into  sand  beds,  according  to  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment to  which  it  is  to  be  subjected  in  subsequent  operations. 
In  the  granulated  state  it  is  called  fine  metal ;  m  the  solid 
form,  blue  metal,  from  the  colour  of  its  surface.  The  former 
method  is  practised  when  the  metal  is  to  be  brought  forward 
by  calcination;  it  then  contains  about  sixty  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  it  is  called  fine  metal. 

Calcination  of  the  fine  metal  is  performed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  calcination  of  the  coarse  metal. 

Melting  qf  the  calcined  fine  metaL — ^Tliis  is  effected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  melting  of  the  coarse  metal ;  the 
resulting  product  contains  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
copper,  and  is  called  coarse  copper. 

Roasting.— This  is  chiefly  an  oxidizing  process.  The  fur- 
naces in  wiiich  it  is  performed  are  called  roasters,  and  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  melting  furnaces.  The  pigs  of 
coarse  oopper  obtained  by  the  last  process  axe  put  into  the 


furnace  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, which  is  gradually  raised  to  thp  melting  point ;  by  t  his 
process  the  expulsion  of  volatile  matter  is  completed,  and  tlio 
metals  are  oxidized;  each  charge  is  from  twenty- five  to  thir'> 
hundred  weight  The  metal  is  fused  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  which  is  continued  for  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to  the  state  of  forwardness  when  filled  int«> 
the  furnace,  and  is  tapped  into  sand  beds.  The  pig»  are  then 
covert  with  black  blisters,  in  which  state  the  copper  is 
known  by  the  name  of  blistered  copper.  In  the  interior  of 
the  pigs  the  metal  has  a  porous  honeycombed  appearance*, 
occasioned  by  the  gas  liberated  during  the  ebullition  which 
takes  place  in  the  sand  beds  on  tappine.  It  is  in  this  state 
fit  for  the  refinery,  the  copper  bemg  freed  nearly  from  all 
the  sulphur,  iron,  and  other  substances  with  which  it  wojs 
combined. 

Refining  or  Toughening,— -Th^  refining  furnace  is  similar 
in  construction  to  the  melting  furnaces,  and  differ*  only  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  bottom,  which  is  made  of  sand,  and 
laid  with  an  incUnation  to  the  front  door  instead  of  to  one 
side,  as  is  the  case  in  those  furnaces  in  which  the  metal  is 
flowed  out.  The  refined  copper  is  taken  out  in  ladles  fium 
a  pool  formed  in  the  bottom  near  the  front  door.  The  piir« 
from  the  roasters  are  filled  into  the  furnace  through  a  largu 
door  in  the  side.  The  heat  at  first  is  moderate,  so  as  lu 
complete  the  roasting  or  oxidizing  process,  in  case  the 
copper  should  not  be  quite  fine.  After  the  charge  is  run 
down,  if  there  is  a  good  heat  on  the  furnace,  the  front  door 
is  taken  down,  and  the  slags  skimmed  off.  An  asi^ay  i^ 
then  taken  out  by  the  refiner  with  a  small  ladle,  and  broken 
in  the  vice ;  and  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  metal 
in  and  out  of  the  furnace,  the  state  of  the  fire,  &c.,  be 
judges  whether  the  toughening  process  mav  be  proceeded 
with,  and  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  Quantity  of 
poles  and  charcoal  rec^uisite  to  render  it  malleable,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  to  bnng  it  to  the  proper  pitch,  Tlie 
copper  in  this  state  is  what  is  termed  dry.  It  is  bhttle, 
of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining  to  purple,  of  an  open  grain, 
and  a  crystalline  structure.  In  the  process  of  toughening, 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  furnace  is  first  well  ix>vervtl 
with  charcoal ;  a  pole,  commonly  of  birch,  is  then  held  in 
the  liquid  metal,  which  causes  considerable  ebullitioa. 
owing  to  the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter.  This  operation  of 
poling  is  continued,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  finesh 
charcoal,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  metal  may  be  kept 
covered,  until,  from  the  assays  which  the  refiner  from  tiroi* 
to  time  takes,  he  perceives  the  grain,  which  gradually  he- 
comes  finer,  to  be  perfectly  closed,  to  assume  a  silky  polished 
appearance  in  the  assays  when  half  cut  through  and  broken, 
and  to  be  of  a  light-red  colour.  He  then  makes  further 
trial  of  its  malleability  by  taking  out  a  small  quantity  in  a 
ladle  and  pouring  it  into  an  iron  mould,  and  when  set^ 
beating  it  out  while  hot  on  tlie  anvil  with  a  sledge.  If  it 
is  soft  under  the  hammer,  and  docs  not  crack  at  the  edgest, 
he  is  satisfied  as  to  its  malleability,  or,  as  they  term  it,  that 
it  is  in  its  proper  place.  He  then  directs  the  men  to  lade 
it  out,  whicn  they  do  in  iron  ladles  coated  with  clay,  pour- 
ing it  into  pots  or  moulds  of  the  size  required  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  usual  size  of  the  cakes  for  common 
purposes  is  12  inches  wide  by  18  in  length. 

The  process  of  refining  or  toughening  copper  is  a  delicate 
operation,  and  requires  great  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  refiner  to  keep  the  metal  in  the  malleable  state. 
Its  surface  should  be  kept  covered  with  charcoal,  otherwise 
it  will  go  back  between  the  rounds  of  lading,  in  which 
case  fresh  poling  must  be  had  recourse  to:  the  cakes 
are  allowed  to  cool  in  the  pot,  and  others  are  laded  thereon. 
OverpoUngisto  be  avoided,  as  the  metal  is  thereby  rendered 
even  more  brittle  than  when  in  the  dr)'  state :  its  colour  al>o 
becomes  a  light  yellowish-red,  and  its  structure  fibrous.  When 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  or,  as  they  say,  it  is  gone  toofar^ 
the  refiner  directs  the  charcoal  to  be  drawn  off  the  sur&ce 
of  the  metal,  and  thus  by  taking  down  the  side  door  and 
exposing  the  copper  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is  brought 
back  to  its  proper  pitch ;  that  is,  it  again  becomes  malleable. 

Copper  for  brass-making  is  granulated,  in  order  that  ita 
surfiice  mav  be  increased,  and  it  may  thus  combine  more 
readily  with  the  zinc  or  calamine.  This  is  effected  by 
pouring  metal  from  the  ladles  in  which  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  furnace  into  a  large  ladle  pierced  in  the  bottom  with 
holes,  and  supported  over  a  cistern  of  water.  The  water 
may  be  either  not  or  cold,  according  to  the  form  to  be  given 
to  Uie  metaL    Wben  wami»  the  ooppes  awnnw  a  ioiui4 
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Stdphuret  of  copjer  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  to  any  salt  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  as  the  sul- 
phate, nitrate,  &c.  A  black  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
which  contains  twice  as  much  sulphur  as  the  last  men- 
tioned, or  it  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  sulphur     16 

1  equivalent  of  copper      32 

equivalent     48 

No  use  is  made  of  this  compound ;  it  is  converted  into 
sulphate  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  not  acted 
upon  by  dilute  acids  in  general. 

Bromine  and  copper.—This  compound  is  in  the  form  of 
small  translucent  plates.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  muria- 
tic acid  dissolves  without  decomposing  it ;  but  neither  sul- 
phuric nor  acetic  acid,  even  when  concentrated  and  boiling, 
has  any  action  \i\ion  it.  When  heated  out  of  the  contact 
of  air,  it  remains  undecomposcd ;  whereas,  when  the  air  is 
present,  vapour  is  emitted,  which  gives  the  flame  a  green 
colour,  and  oxide  of  copper  remains  in  the  crucible.  It  is 
composed  of — 

1  equivalent  of  bromine  ,         •         78 
1  equivalent  of  copper      .  .         32 

equivalent     110 

Bibromide  qf  copper  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  oxide 
of  copper  in  liydrobromic  acid ;  it  is  a  deliquescent  salt, 
which  crystallizes  in  yellow  necdlcform  crystals.  It  con- 
tains two  equivalents  of  bromine. 

Iodine  and  copper  combine  to  form  iodide  of  copper.  Tlie 
compound  is,  however,  but  little  known ;  when  an  alkaline 
iodide  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  copper,  a  grey  precipitate 
is  obtained,  wliich  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  copper. 

Fluorine  and  copper.  These  substances  combine;  but 
little  is  known  respecting  the  compound.  When  carbonate 
of  copper  is  dissolved  in  hydroftuoric  acid,  carbonic  acid 
is  evolved,  and  an  insoluble  compound,  which  appears  to 
be  fluoride  of  copper,  is  formed. 

Selenium  and  copper.  When  sileniuretted  hydrogen  gas 
is  passed  into  a  solution  of  copper,  black  seleniuret  of 
copper  is  formed  and  precipitated;  when  dried,  it  has  a 
deep  grey  colour,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  polish.  When 
heated,  it  loses  half  of  its  selenium,  and  a  button  of  sele- 
niuret of  copper  remains. 

Phosphorus  and  copper,  when  heated  together,  form  a 
fusible  white,  crystalline,  hard,  brittle  phosphuret.  It  is 
best  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  over  cop- 
per wire  heated  to  redness.  It  is  a  dipbospnuret  composed 
of— 

1  equivalent  of  phosphorus       ,         1 6 

2  equivalents  of  (jopper  ,         64 


equivalent 


80 


Copper  and  other  metals  form  alloys  of  copper;  those 
which  result  from  its  union  with  tin  and  with  zmc  are  the 
most  important.  Some  of  the  former  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  of  bronze  and  bell-metal,  and  of 
the  latter  under  that  of  brass.  Tutenag  is  said  to  be  an 
alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  a  little  iron ;  and  tombac,  Dutch 
gold,  simitor.  Prince  Ruperfs  metal,  and  Pinchbeck  are 
alloys  containing  more  copper  than  exists  in  common  brass. 
Mannheim  gold  is  a  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  which 
is  said  to  consist  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  part  of 
zinc.  The  new  standard  measures  made  by  Mr.  Bate  were 
formed  from  an  alloy  57'6  parts  copper,  5'9  tin,  and  4*8 
brass.  This  was  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  less 
liable  to  oxidize  than  brass.  Packfong,  or  the  white  cop- 
per of  China,  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  now 
extensively  employed  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
German  stiver ;  it  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  takes  a 
fine  polish ;  it  reouires  great  caution  in  rolling.  According 
to  Dumas,  that  which  is  used  for  spoons  and  forks  consists 
of  copper  50,  nickel  25,  zinc  25 ;  these  proportions  being 
slightly  varied  for  different  uses.  The  Chinese  packfong, 
he  says,  consists  of  copper  40- 4,  nickel  31-6,  zinc  25*4,  iron 
2'6  in  1 00  parts. 

Co;;;?^afM/a/i/twony,  combined  in  the  proportions  3  parts 
of  the  former  to  1  part  of  the  latter,  is  lamellar,  brittle,  and 
has  a  violet  colour ;  but  when  e<(ual  quantities  of  the  metals 


are  used,  the  compound  has  not  this  colour,  and  it  becomes 
whiter  as  the  proportion  of  antimony  is  increased. 

Copper  and  arsenic  form  a  greyish  white  mixture,  with  a 
compact  granular  texture ;  it  is  not  applied  to  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Acids  and  oxide  of  copper  form  salts,  some  of  which  oc«*tir 
in  nature,  and  others  are  very  extensively  used  in  the  artn. 
Our  limits  will  permit  tlie  mention  of  the  more  important 
only. 

Acetic  add  and  copper  form  two  salts ;  namely,  the  ace- 
tate of  copper,  sometmies  called  distilled  verdigris,  and  ihe 
diacetate  of  copper,  or  common  verdigris.  The  diacetate 
was  formerly  prepared  almost  exclusively  in  France,  by 
causing  the  husks  and  stalks  of  the  grape  after  wine-ma k< 
ing  to  ferment  in  contact  with  copper  platea.  It  is  now 
prepared  in  England  by  more  direct  processes.  This  salt, 
when  pure,  is  in  the  form  of  light  blue  acicular  cr^'stals,  ••( 
a  silky  lustre;  they  aie  decomposed  by  water  into  acetate, 
which  remains  dissolved,  and  a  subsalt,  which  is  nrecipi- 
tated.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  large  ma.sscs,  which  ha\i« 
no  crystalline  form,  having  been  packed  while  moist  in 
leather  bags.  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  stron^ri-r 
acids,  by  the  alkalis,  and  by  heat.  It  is  much  emplo)ed  a.> 
a  pigment,  and  ui  hat-making,  dyeing  black,  and  several 
processes  in  the  chemical  arts.    It  consists  of — 


1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid 

2  equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper 
6  etjuivalents  of  water     . 


51 
80 
54 

165 


equivalent  • 

Acetate  <f  copper  is  prepared  by  dissoUing  the  diaretato 
in  acetic  acid ;  twigs  are  put  into  the  solution,  upon  which 
the  salt  crystallizes ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  colour, 
and  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  pru*m ; 
it  is  soluble  in  five  \t2^%  of  boiling  water,  and  but  little 
soluble  in  alcohol.  When  submitted  to  destructive  distilla- 
tion, it  yields  very  strong  acetic  acid,  with  some  other  pro- 
ducts.   It  is  composed  of — 

1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid        .         51 
1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  copper  40 

1  equivalent  of  water       .         .  9 

'  equivalent     100 

Arsenious  and  arsenic  acid  both  combine  with  oxide  <.f 
copper.  The  arsenite  of  copper  is  employed  as  a  pigment, 
under  the  name  of  mineral  or  Scheele's  green.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash  to  one  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  by  which  arsenite  of  copper  is  formi-d 
and  precipitated.  Arseniate  of  copper  is  found  in  Cornwall 
in  various  forms  and  composition,  and  constitutes  a  beauti- 
ful series  of  copper  ores.  It  may  be  artificially  prepan.>d 
by  mixing  solutions  of  arseniate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
copi)er. 

Carbonic  acid  and  copper  combine  in  two  proportions, 
which  may  be  artificially  prepared,  and  occur  in  nature. 
The  green  carbonate  called  malachite  is  found  principally 
in  Russia,  and  is  of  a  fine  green  colour.  It  is  artificially 
prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  anil 
carbonate  of  potash.    It  is  composed  of — 

1  equi\'alent  of  carbonic  acid  .  22 

2  equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper        80 

1  equivalent  of  water       .         ,  9 

equivalent  .       Ill 
It  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  green  verdi- 
ter ;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids  and  by  beat. 

Blue  carbonate  rf  copper  is  found  in  France  and  Siberia 
beautifully  cr}stallized,  and  is  obtained  artificially  by  de- 
composing nitrate  of  copper.  It  is  of  a  fine  light  bluv 
colour,  and  known  by  the  name  of  refiners^  verditer.  It  i* 
employed  as  a  pi^ent,  especially  as  a  water  colour  fur 
paper-hangings.    It  is  composed  of— 

2  equivalents  of  carbonic  add  44 

3  equivalents  of  oxide  of  copper      120 
1  equivalent  of  water    .         .  9 


It  is  decomposed 


equivalent     173 
in  the  same  way  as  the  green  carbonate.  ] 
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Copper  pro. 

Copper   pro- 

Proiiaee  of 

Prodoceef 

laleof 
Anglcaej* 

Yean. 

daced  from 
Orea  aold  In 

dttccd  flroBi 
oroa  sold  at 

Devonshire 
and 

Total. 

CornwaU. 

BwADaea. 

Toda. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tone. 

Tone. 

18S1 

8,615 

344 

871 

558 

10.988 

18SS 

9.140 

388 

716 

774 

11.019 

18i3 

7.997 

353 

694 

705 

9.G79 

18S4 

7.898 

605 

654 

693 

9.705 

1885 

8.996 

7«9 

667 

736 

10.356 

1896 

9.096 

668 

615 

784 

11.093 

1897 

10.311 

779 

569 

681 

19.3i6 

18S8 

9.991 

977 

533 

757 

19.188 

1899 

9.656 

1.991 

454 

796 

19.057 

1830 

10.748 

1.196 

510 

778 

13.939 

1831 

19.044 

1.940 

486 

915 

14.685 

1839 

11.947 

1.890 

400 

7«3 

14.450 

1833 

11.191 

1.158 

406 

505 

13.260 

1834 

11.224 

1.580 

538 

700 

14.049 

1835 

19.970 

9.839 

The  copper  yielded  W  the  British  mines  being  more  than 
sufficient  for  tne  use  of  the  kingdom,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  exported  every  year,  both  in  its  unwrought  and  in  a 
manufactured  state.    The  exports  since  1820  have  been : 


Years. 

UnwTODght. 

Coin. 

Slieeta.nafla. 
&e. 

Wire. 

Other  anrfa 

of  wroaght 

copprr. 

Total 
qnantity 
exported. 

CWtf. 

ewta. 

CWtfc 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1890 

41.155 

10 

58.191 

8 

92,663 

121,938 

1891 

34.543 

155 

66.676 

91 

94.035 

H5.431 

1829 

95.899 

65,070 

40 

22,731 

113.671 

1893 

94.089 

809 

56,146 

98 

25.387 

lor,, 516 

1894 

19.209 

95 

69.920 

999 

93,580 

106.096 

1895 

10 

9134 

51.437 

40 

23.002 

78.6i4 

1896 

9.604 

1807 

65,264 

11 

96,307 

95.994 

1897 

96,583 

1450 

74.943 

8 

40.439 

143,424 

1898 

91.591 

1150 

59.419 

71 

48,897 

194,121 

1899 

59.978 

15 

59.871 

13 

46.643 

159.521 

JS? 

50.792 

640 

66.331 

16 

56,443 

183.154 

1831 

67.900 

96 

70,477 

149 

32,690 

170.613 

1839 

^•i?7 

9 

79.944 

IS 

37,155 

194.612 

1833 

47.887 

15 

91.366 

16 

16.947 

156.933 

1834 

81,978 

81,363 

44 

14,344 

177.731 

1835 

63.959 

103.433 

56 

15.197 

189.2^5 

"      cwta. 

Deel.  Value. 

cwt». 

^2S 

•     147.992 
«     198.106 

.    786.955/. 

1839 

•    913.482 

1898 

.    678,786/. 

1833 

.     192.974 

1899 

.     161.241 

.    812.366/. 

1834 

.     205.960 

1830 

•     189.599 

.     867.344iL 

1835 

942.095 

1831 

.    181.951 

.     803,194/. 

In  the  accounts  of  exports  of  English  produce  and  ma- 
nu&ctures  exported,  the  Custom  House  statements  include 
brass  and  copper  manufactures  together  ;  the  total  quantity 
and  declared  value  of  these  shipments  in  each  year,  from 
1827  to  1835,  have  been  as  follows: 

Decl.  Value. 
.    916.563/. 
.    884.149/. 
.    961.823/. 
.  1,094.749/.- 

The  principal  shipments  in  1835  were  made  to  the  fol- 
lowing countries,  vix.:  India,  73,377  cwts.,  316,120/.; 
France,  67,832  cwts.,  298,903/.;  United  States  of  America, 
35,626  cwts.,  166,060/. ;  Netherlands,  16,409  cwts.,  75,027/. ; 
Brazil,  8265  cwts.,  39,429/. ;  Italy,  8 1 06  cwts.,  35,902/. ;  British 
West  Indies,  6080  cwts.,  32,393/. ;  Foreign  West  Indies, 
4595  cwts.,  21,554/. ;  and  British  North  American  Colonies. 
2571  cwts.,  12,792/. 

.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  considerable  quantity  of  cop- 
per ore  has  been  brought  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  smelted  and  re-exported  in  the  metallic  state.  These 
im^rtations,  which  have  come  chiefly  from  Colombia  and 
Chile,  have  been,  1825,  2  cwts.;  1826.  1297;  1827,659: 
1828,  6693;  1829,  24,258;  1830,  28.733;  1831,  50,919: 
1832,  79,115;  1833,  118,632;  1834,  139,740;  1835.278,900. 
{Tables  qf  Revenue,  Population,  Commerce,  4^.  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  compiled  at  the  Board  qf  Trade,  parts  3, 4,  and  5.) 

COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.    [Coppbr.] 

COPPER,  ORES  OF.    [Coppbr.] 

COPPER-NICKEL.    [Nickbl.] 

COPPER.PLATE.    [Enoravino.] 

COPPER-MINE  RI^ER  is  a  river  in  North  America, 
which  fidls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  rises  in  a  rocky 
country,  near  65°  N.  lat.  and  112°  W.  long.,  where  a  series 
of  lakes  unite  and  form  the  river.  The  most  southern  of 
these  lakes  is  Lake  Providence  (about  64°  50'  N.  lat.). 
The  river  first  runs  nearly  due  north,  untU  it  has  passed  66*^ 
30'  N.  lat,  when  it  turns  west  and  flows  along  the  foot  of 
a  rocky,  but  not  high  chain  of  mountains.  Having  attained 
116*  30' W.  long,  it  turns  abruptly  north,  and  breaking 
through  the  mountains  continues  its  course  in  a  northern 
direction  to  its  mouth  65°50'  N.  lat,  and  a  few  minutes  east 
of  1 1 6°  W.  long.  Its  whole  course  may  be  about  300  miles. 
It  contains  numerous  rapids,  but  none  which  form  insu- 
perable difficulties  to  canoes  and  boato  which  descend  the 


river.  The  most  difficult  part  is  tlM  Bloody  F«Ib»  about  10 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Heame  discovered  the  mouth  of 
this  river  in  1771,  and  it  was  the  first  place  on  the  cauX  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  of  America  which  was  visited  bv  Earaiieuiftv 
Sir  J.  Franklin  descended  the  greatest  part  of  the  river  in 
his  first  journey.    ( Franklin  and  Richardson*) 

COPPERAS.  There  are  three  meUUie  salU  whkh  are 
occasionally  called  copperas,  as  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
copperas),  sulphate  of  iron  (green  ooppetas),  ana  sulphate 
of  rinc  (white  copperas). 

COPPICE,  a  wood  or  plantation  of  various  kinds  of  trees 
which  shoot  up  from  the  root  when  cut  down,  and  which 
are  periodically  cut  down  before  they  acquire  any  consider- 
able size.  The  most  common  trees  planted  or  used  for  this 
purpose  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  maple,  the  birch,  the 
ash,  and  the  willow.  The  haiel  and  the  alder  are  also  ftv- 
quently  planted  ia  coppice,  the  former  in  di^  and  chalky 
soils,  the  latter  in  moist  and  marshy  situations.  TimbeV 
trees  are  generally  allowed  to  grow  in  ooppioe,  or  more 
properly  the  coppice*  is  the  underwood  where  timber  is  the 
principal  object  There  is  a  doubt,  however,  whether  it  14 
judicious  to  allow  many  trees  to  stand  where  there  is  a 
ready  sale  for  coppice  wood.  The  quick  return  of  the  latttr 
overbalances  the  ^ater  price  of  old  timber.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  large  trees  fit  for  ship-building, 
which  require  a  long  time  to  arrive  at  the  reouired  size,  are 
berome  very  scarce ;  and  many  woods,  once  tnickfy  studded 
with  majestic  trees,  are  reduced  to  mere  coppice  wood. 
The  value  of  a  well-managed  coppice  is  considerable  wherv 
the  produce  can  be  readuy  manufiictured  into  useful  ar- 
ticles, and  carried  to  a  good  market  Ash  hoops,  bop-poles, 
chestnut  gate-hurdles,  and  sheep-hurdles  are  the  principal 
articles  manuftu;tured  or  prepared  in  a  newly»>cut  coppice. 
What  is  of  no  use  for  these  purposes  is  made  into  ik|^ot» 
fur  fuel,  where  this  is  scarce,  or  converted  into  charcoal, 
which  is  more  easily  transported.  A  good  coppice  will 
bear  to  be  cut  down  every  eight  or  nine  years,  and  will 
thus  be  worth,  according  to  situation,  from  6/.  to  15/.  fer 
acre,  or  even  mote,  when  sold  to  those  who  undertake  to 
cut  and  prepare  the  wood. 

Little  attention  is  generally  paid  to  the  coppice^  except 
when  it  is  fit  to  be  cut,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake :  with 
a  little  attention  a  coppice  may  be  doubled  in  value  in  a 
few  years.  It  should  be  carefUlIy  drained  where  the  wafer 
has  not  a  ready  outlet.  Where  the  most  profitable  kinds 
of  wood  are  deficient  flresh  plants  should  be  supplied.  The 
whole  should  be  kept  well  stocked,  but  not  overstocked : 
and  the  pruning-knife  should  be  used  where  it  apreans 
necessary,  especially  where  hop-poles  are  in  request,  which 
usually  bear  a  good  price.  Hop-poles  require  a  longer  time 
to  attain  the  proper  sixe,  and  more  room  to  grow.  For  thtH 
purpose  the  coppice  may  be  thinned  out,  without  beini; 
entirely  cut  down.  When  a  coppice  is  cut,  attention  mu>t 
be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poles  and  rods  are  cut 
off  from  the  stem.  They  should  be  divided  by  a  clean 
slanting  cut  with  a  very  sharp  axe  or  bill-hook,  so'as  not  to 
shatter  the  stump  which  is  left.  Tbe  wound  will  then 
soon  heal  over,  and  the  stump  will  not  be.  injured  by  the 
wet  and  decay,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  When  ft«sh  ground 
is  planted  for  a  coppice,  it  should  always  be  previously 
trenched  and  drained.  The  extra  expense  of  this  will  soon 
be  repaid.  Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  at  first  as  nurses 
and  shelter  to  the  oaks  and  other  forest  tree*.  In  seven  or 
eight  years  the  firs  will  have  acquired  a  considerable  height, 
and  may  be  thinned  out  or  cut  down:  they  never  sIkmh 
again  from  the  root  The  other  trees  may  be'  left  to  grow 
a  few  years  longer  before  they  are  cut  down.  After  tlie 
first  cutting,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  stumps  and  all 
superfluous  shoots  removed,  ui  seven  or  eight  years  a 
thick  coppice  will  be  formed,  which  will  increase  in  ^-slue 
every  time  it  is  cut,  and  will  produce  a  very  good  annual 
rent  for  land  which  would  not  have  been  profitable  in 
cultivation,  either  as  pasture  or  arable  fkrms.  The  annual 
expense  of  a  coppice  is  trifling,  and  tlie  regular  returns  arv 
certain  and  profitable.  When  a  portion  of  coppice  ts  rut 
every  year,  so  as  to  have  a  regular  rotation,  the  income  is 
as  regular  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  an  estate.  A  pnv- 
portion  of  coppice  on  an  estate  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  game  and  to  its  preservation. 

The  ground  most  favourable  for  coppice  is  that  which  »« 
too  steep  or  rocky  for  cultivation,  and  where  the  climatr 
will  not  allow  of  the  vine.  Where  the  land  is  flat  and  ran 
be  well  drained,  arable  farms  will  always  be  moat  profitable. 
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of  which  can  he  traced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  the  old  Egyptian  language  bore  a 
relation  to  the  Coptic,  similar  to  that  which  the  Latin  does 
to  Ihe  Italian,  the  Zend  to  the  modern  Persian,  or  the 
Sanscrit  to  many  of  the  vernacular  dialects  now  spoken  in 
India.  Though  we  cannot  here  support  the  assertion  by  any 
direct  evidence,  we  may  consider  it  as  an  established  fact, 
that  the  antient  Egyptians  possessed  an  extensive  written 
literature,  besides  the  monumental  inscriptions  which  still 
exist.  It  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambvses,  or  the  period  of  Persian  dominion 
which  followed  that  event,  should  have  materially  injured 
the  literature  of  the  country ;  and  the  subsequent  dynasty  of 
the  Ptolemies  seems  to  have  encouraged  rather  than  to  have 
checked  the  progress  of  literature  in  Egypt.  Plutarch 
telb  us  (Vtt.  Anton,,  c.  27),  that  Cleopatra  spoke  several 
barbaric  languages  tluently,  and  though  he  does  not  ex- 
pi-essly  mention  the  Egyptian,  there  can  hanlly  be  a  doubt 
that  it  was  among  the  number.  Egypt  lost  much  of  its 
consequence  when  it  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  when 
Alexandria  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence,  arts  and  litera- 
ture would  naturally  fall  into  decay.  Another  <*4iuse  which 
proved  fatal  to  Egyptian  literatm-e  ^vas  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  Ea^ypt.  This  event  which  contri- 
buted to  extend  the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  the  use  of 
the  Greek  language,  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  antient 
literature  of  the  country,  as  chiefly  connected  with  the  old 
religion,  of  the  better  part  of  its  interest.  Nor  have  inten- 
tional measiures  for  destroying  Egyptian  books  been  want- 
ing. The  Emperor  Severus'coUected  as  many  of  the  Egyp- 
tian writings,  relative  to  the  mysteries  of  the  priests  as  he 
could  obtain,  and  buried  them  in  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
(Dion,  Cass.,  Ixxv.,  c.  13);  and  Diocletian  ordered  all  books 
on  alchemy  to  be  destroyed,  from  an  apprehension  that  by  the 
cultivation  of  that  science  the  Egyptians  might  again  become 
wealthy,  and  thus  find  means  to  shake  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  empire.  (Suidas,  v.  x>l/^^<<  and  AioicXiirtavoc.) 
Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 
language  of  the  country  continued  in  ordinary  use,  parti- 
cularly in  the  interior  provinces.  Many  hermits  in  the 
desert  of  Thebais,  and  many  bishops  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  knew  no  other  language ;  and  the  Egyptian,  or  as  it 
is  more  appropriately  called  during  these  later  times,  the 
Coptic  language  survived  for  seven  or  eight  centuries  after 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
if  at  last  it  entirely  disappeared.  Vexations  of  all  kinds, 
religious  persecutions,\banishments,  massacres,  and  devas- 
tations by  fire  and  sword,  had  from  century  to  century 
thinned  the  native  population  of  the  country,  which  had  in 
the  same  proportion  been  replenished  by  settlers  from  dif- 
ferent Arabic  tribes  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Coptic  language  gradually  gave  way  to  the  Arabic, 
which  is  now  the  language  generally  in  use  throughout 

The  literature  extant  in  the  Coptic  language  is  by  no 
means  rich.  The  only  part  of  any  intrinsic  value  seem  to 
be  the  Coptic  translations  of  the  Bible,  probably  made  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  third  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  follomng,  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament 
is  concerned,  the  Septuagint  version,  the  readings  of  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Alexandrine  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, they  may  serve  to  determine.  Besides  these,  there 
exist  Coptic  translations  of  sermons  fiom  the  Greek  fathers, 
fingments  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  likewise  generally 
translated  from  the  Greek,  liturgies,  acts  of  martyrs,  ori- 
ginal mystic  treatises  on  ethics,  with  numerous  examples 
from  the  Uves  of  pious  hermits,  and  translations  from  the 
Greek  of  some  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
Coptic  literature  offers  little  or  nothing  of  sufficient  interest 
in  itself  to  make  the  study  of  the  Coptic  language  attract- 
ive ;  and,  except  its  use  in  biblical  criticism,  its  study  is  of 
importance  only  as  furnishing  the  only  means  by  which  the 
inquiry  into  the  hieroglyphic  records  of  antient  Egypt  may 
with  any  chance  of  success  be  approached. 

Such  as  we  find  it,  the  Coptic  langua^  exhibits  evident 
traces  of  the  fate  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  and  afterwards  under  the  Romans, 
new  forms  of  government  and  administration  were  intro- 
duced into  Egypt;  and  the  inhabitants  necessarily  bor- 
rowed from  their  conquerors  the  names  of  public  offices  and 
other  terms  relating  to  political  ^matters.  The  Coptic  lan- 
guage received  a  further  supply  of  foreign  words  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  Christiaoity.  A  great  number 


of  Greek  words  were  retained  in  the  Coptic  vcrrions,  partly 
it  seems  from  an  apprehension  of  profaning  the  Cbri<^(iaii 
doctrine  bv  venturing  to  translate  expre:»sion9  deemed  pe- 
culiarly holy  in  the  Greek  original  text ;  but  doubtless  in 
a  great  measure,  also  from  ignorance  or  laziness,  or  fr«>m  a 
desire  to  display  learning  by  the  use  of  Greek  words.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  proportion  of  Greek  expres- 
sions is  not  the  same  in  all  Coptic  writings ;  and  that  ouly 
a  few  occur,  for  which  equivalents  might  not  be  foufid 
among  the  genuine  Coptic  words. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  antient  Egyptians,  besides  tlie 
hieroglyphics,  possessed  an  alphabet  or  syllabic  system  of 
writing  of  their  own.  In  the  modem  Coptic  we  find  the 
Greek  alphabet  employed,  with  eight  new  letters  added  to 
it,  to  express  certain  articulations  peculiar  to  theCopta.  It  is 
uncertain  at  what  period  the  Greek  alphabet  came  into  u^*. 

Athanasius,  bishop  of  Kous,  in  an  Arabic  treatise  pii  the 
grammar  of  the  Coptic  language,  a  manuscript  of  wliich  bi 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  informs  us  that 
there  were  three  dialects  of  Coptic;  namely,  the  dialect  i>f 
Misr  or  Upper  Eg}'pt,  commonly  called  the  Sahidic ;  the 
Bahiric,  so  denominated  from  Bahirah,  or  Lower  £g>pt, 
and  usually  called  the  Meraphitic;  and  the  Bashmurti% 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Bashmur,  in  the  Delta.  In 
the  Bahiric,  or  Memphitic  dialect,  as  well  as  in  the  Sa- 
hidic, we  possess  manuscripts  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  services  of  the  Coptic  church,  besidi*s 
some  other  less  important  works ;  but  in  the  Bashmarif* 
dialect  onlv  a  few  fragments  have  hitherto  been  disrover«*<l 
and  published.  The  character  common  to  all  these  dialet-i^ 
is  that  of  a  language  which,  having  lost  its  original  power  4)f 
expressing  by  grammatical  inflection  the  relations  of  notions 
in  sentences,  has,  like  most  other  modem  lant^ai^es  rt*- 
sorted  to  particles  and  auxiliary  words  to  supply  that  d**- 
ficiency.  The  precision  with  which  these  auxiliary  won!> 
are  employed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  com- 
bined in  forming  derivative  words,  are  remarkable,  and  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  use  of  letters  and  other  symlxiU 
in  an  algebraical  formula.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  duam- 
guished  from  the  singular  by  a  monosyllabic  prefix:  tho 
genders  of  substantives  are  seldom  marked  by  a  pei'uliar 
termination,  but  are  determined  either  by  the  article,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  word  implying  'male'  and  'fenuilc' 
There  are  no  terminations  of  case ;  and  all  changes  of  <le- 
clension  must  be  expressed  by  means  of  particles.  Tbere 
is  a  definite  and  an  indefinite  article.  The  definite 
article  has  in  the  singular  distinct  forms  for  the  ma^'u- 
line  and  feminine  genders,  but  does  not  distinguish  the 
gender  in  the  plural;  the  indefinite  article  admits  of  a 
distinction  of  number  only.  The  degrees  of  compari>on 
are  expressed  by  subjoining  auxiliary  words  to.  tae  ad- 
jective. The  personal  pronouns  are  almost  the  only  f)urt 
of  speech  that  has  preserved  some  traces  of  inflection :  Im*- 
sides  these,  the  Coptic  has  separate  forms  for  the  po*^*^.-^ 
sive,  the  demonstrative,  the  relative,  and  the  intern>garive 
pronouns,  and  it  has  pronominal  suffixes  and  insertions 
(infixes)  which  are  applied  to  nominal  and  verbal  inflexions. 
Ordinal  numbers  are  formed  by  prefixing  various  auxiliary- 
words  to  the  cardinal  numbers.  The  verb  has  only  an  ac- 
tive voice,  and  the  passive  must  be  expressed  by  circumlo- 
cution, usually  by  the  third  person  of  the  plural  (as  in 
Latin, y^run/  =  /ertur,  or  in  English,  they  say  =  it  is  satd.) 
The  imperative  generally  exhibits  the  root  of  the  verb  m 
its  pure  state.  The  conjugation  of  verba  is  acoomplL«hed 
by  adding  pronominal  prefixes  to  the  root,  which  vary  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  different  tenses;  if  a  verb  in  the  thin] 
person  singular  is  preceded  by  a  relative  pronoun,  its  prv)- 
nominal  prefix  is  usually  dropped ;  there  are  no  participles 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  The  number  of  pre)K^i- 
tions  in  the  Coptic  language  is  considerable. 

Of  the  three  dialects,  the  Memphitic,  Sahidic,  and  Bash- 
muric,  the  first  appears  to  be  the  most  polished.  The  Sa- 
hidic has  admitted  a  greater  number  of  Greek  expresssion^. 
Words  which  in  Memphitic  end  in  r,  have  in  Sahidic  f  for 
their  termination.  The  Sahidic  substitutes  the  sound  h  for 
the  Memphitic  M,  and  the  tenues  ir,  c,  r,  for  the  a^pirata« 
0,  X,  ^9  also  sometimes  oo  for  w,  and  sh  for/  The  Basalt* 
muric  agrees  with  the  Sahidic  in  preferring  the  tenues  ▼, 
K,  r,  to  the  corresponding  aspirat®,  and  h  to  kh  ;  moreover, 
it  substitutes  the  vowel  a  for  the  Memphitic  o,  and  e  for 
the  Memphitic  a,  ei  often  for  i,  au  for  ov,  6  for  /^  and  par* 
ticularly  /  for  r. 

(Henry    Tattam,   A    C(mf)endioU8   Grammar  qf  th^ 
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sented  by  his  steward),  expreiftiaK  the  surrender  to  be  to 
the  use  of  A,  and  his  heirs  ;  and  thereupon  A  is  admitted 
tenant  of  the  land  to  hold  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  at  the  will 
of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  He  then 
pays  a  fine,  and.  also  (if  required)  does  fealty.  All  these 
circumstances,  or  at  least  the  surrender  and  admittance  arc 
entered  on  the  court  rolls ;  and  the  new  tenant,  paying  his 
fees  to  the  steward,  receives  a  copy  of  this  fundamental  do- 
cument of  his  title.  Surrenders  arc  made  in  various  forms, 
as  by  the  delivery  of  a  rod,  glove,  or  other  symbol,  to  the 
steward  or  other  person  taking  the  surrender.  Surrenders 
may  also  be  made  to  the  lord  in  person  out  of  court ;  to 
the  steward  ;  and  by  special  custom  to  the  lord*s  bailiff;  to 
two  or  three  copyholders,  or  into  the  hands  of  a  tenant  in 
the  presence  of  other  persons.  But  when  a  surrender  is 
taken  out  of  court  it  must  be  presented  by  the  homage  or 
jury  of  copyholders  at  the  next  general  court,  except  where 
a  special  custom  authorizes  a  presentment  at  some  other 
court.  Admittances  also  may  be  made  out  of  .court  and 
even  out  of  the  manor. 

The  words  in  the  admittance  *  to  hold  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,'  are  characteristic  of  those  customary  estates  to^.'hich 
the  term  copyhold  is  in  ordinary  legal  language  exclusively 
appropriated,  in  contradistinction  to  what  are  sometimes 
called  *  customary  freeholds*  (which  estates  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  north  of  Encrland),  and  antient  demesne  lands. 
These  are  all  included  under  the  term  copyhold  in  the 
statute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  which  abolished  all  the  old  tenures 
in  England  except  common  soccage,  copyhold,  and  some 
other  specified  tenures.  Tliough  customary  freeholds  and 
antient  demesne  lands  for  the  most  part  pass  bv  surrender 
and  admittance,  the  admittance  is  expressed  to  be  '  to  hold 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor.' 

The  Statutes  of  Wills  (32  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  and  34  and 
35  Henry  VIII.  c.  5)  do  not  include  copyholds,  and  there- 
fore formerly  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  enable  a  person 
to  dispose  of  copyholds  by  will  that  he  should  first  Lave 
Riurendered  them  'to the  use  of  his  will,*  as  it  was  called. 
This  ceremony  was  rendei*cd  unnecessary  by  the  statute 
55  Geo.  Ill,  c.  192,  which  however  does  not  extend  to  cus- 
tomary freeholds.  A  devise  of  copyholds  by  will  may  be 
made  without  observing  the  formalities  prescribed  by  the 
statute  of  frauds  (29  Car.  II.  c  3),  the  terms  of  that  statute 
not  extending  to  copyholds.  The  Statute  of  Entails  (1 3  Ed.  I.), 
commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  2d,  does  not 
extend  to  copyholds;  but  in  most  manors  a  custom  of  entail- 
ing copyholds  has  prevailed.  These  entails  might  fonuerly  be 
baiTcd  by  a  proceeding  in  the  Lord's  Court,  analogous  to  a 
common  recover}',  or  in  the  absence  of  a  custom  autuorizing 
such  a  proceeding,  by  a  mere  surrender.  And  now  by  statute 
(3  &  4  Wm.IV.  c.  74,  j  50-54  inclusive)  entails  of  copyholds 
may  be  barred  by  assurances  made  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  no  statute 
relating  to  lands  or  tenements  in  which  those  of  a  customary 
tenure  are  not  expressly  mentioned,  shall  be  applied  to 
customary  estates,  if  such  application  would  be  derogatory 
to  the  customary  rights  of  the  lord  or  tenant.  Hence 
neither  the  provision  in  the  Stat,  of  Westm.  the  2d,  (13 
Ed. I.e.  18)  rendering  debtors'  lands  liable  to  process  of 
execution  by  writ  of  elegit,  nor  the  Statute  of  Uses  (27 
Henry  VI 11.  c.  10),  nor  the  Statutes  of  Partition  (31 
Henry  VIU.  c.  1,  and  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  32),  nor  the 
statute  enabling  persons  having  certain  limited  interests  in 
lands,  to  grant  valid  leases  (32  Henry  VIII.  c.  28),  nor  any 
of  the  local  Registry  Acts  are  applicable  to  copyholds. 

Copyholds  cannot  be  seized  upon  an  outlawry,  nor  are 
they  assets  for  payment  of  specialty  debts  at  law,  nor  are 
they  even  liable  for  debts  due  to  the  crown,  although  they 
have  alwa)'s  been  subject  to  sequestration  under  the  decree 
of  a  court  of  equity.  But  copyhold  lands  belonging  to 
traders  have  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  bank- 
rui)t  laws  (v.  stat.  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  sec.  68  and  69 ;  3 
and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  sec.  66 ;)  and  by  stat.  3  and  4 
Wm.  ly.  c.  104,  copyhold  lands  of  all  persons  what- 
ever which  have  not  been  devised  for  payment  of  debts, 
are  rendered  assets  to  be  administered  in  a  oourt  of  equity 
for  the  payment  of  specialty  and  simple  contract  debts. 
Copyholds  are  not  liable  (except  by  special  custom)  to  the 
incidents  of  curtesy  or  dower.  The  latter,  where  authorized 


by  the  custom,  is  called  th» widow's. 'free  bench/  These 
estates  being  considered  continuations  of  that  of  the  de- 
ceased tenant,  are  perfected  without  admittance.  A  pur- 
chaser or  devisee  of  copyholds  has  an  incomplete  title  until 
admittance ;  but  the  customary  heir  is  so  far  legal  owner  of 
the  land  be/ore  admittance  that  he  can  surrender  or  devi««tt 
it,  or  maintain  an  action  of  trespass  or  ejectment  in  respect 
of  it.  The  lord  may  by  a  temporary  seizure  of  the  land 
compel  au  heir  or  devisee  to  come  in  and  be  admitted ;  and 
he  is  himself  compellable  by  a  mandamus  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  admit  any  tenant,  whether  claiming  by 
descent  or  otherwise. 

By  the  general  custom  of  all  manoiB^  every  copyholder 
may  make  a  lease  for  any  term  of  years,  if  he  can  obtain  a 
license  from  the  lord,  and  even  without  such  license  he 
may  demise  for  one  year,  and  in  some  manors  for  a  longer 
term,  and  the  interest  thus  created  is  not  of  a  customar)' 
nature,  but  a  legal  estate  for  years,  of  the  same  kind  as  iV 
it  had  been  created  out  of  a  freehold  interest.  But  every 
demise  without  license  for  a  longer  period  than  the  custom 
warrants,  and  in  general,  every  alienation  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  customary  tenure,  as  a  feoffment  with  livery  of 
seisin,  is  followed  by  a  forfeiture  to  the  lord.  A«copyhuld 
estate  may  also  be  forfeited  by  waste ;  as  by  cutting  dow  n 
timber,  or  opening-muics,  when  such  avU  are  not  warranted 
by  the  custom.  In  the  absence  of  such  special  custom,  the 
general  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  right  of  property  both 
m  trees  and  mines,  belongs  to  the  lord,  while  only  a  pos- 
sessory interest  is  vested  in  the  tenant ;  but  neither  can  the 
lord  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  nor  the  tenant  with- 
out the  license  of  the  lord,  cut  down  trees,  or  open  and 
work  new  mines.  In  like  manner  forfeiture  may  be  in- 
curred by  an  inclosure  or  other  alteration  of  the  boundarit*s 
of  an  estate,  refusal  to  attend  the  customary  courts,  or  tu 
perform  the  services,  or  to  pay  the  rent  or  fine  incident  to 
the  tenure.  The  9th  section  of  the  1st  W^m.  IV.  c.  65,  nru- 
tects  infants,  lunatics,  and  married  women  from  the  lai^t 
mentioned  cause  of  forfeiture.  In  case  of  felony  or  treason 
being  committed  by  a  copyholder,  the  lord  has  the  absolute 
benefit  of  the  forfeiture,  unless  it  has  been  expressly  pn»- 
vided  otherwise  by  act  of  parliament.  In  all  cases  of  for- 
feiture the  lord  may  recover  the  forfeited  estate  by  eject- 
ment, without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  copyholders  (if 
any  there  be)  in  reversion  or  remainder.  He  may  waive  the 
forfeiture  by  a  subsequent  act  of  recognition  of  the  tenure. 
If  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  for  twentv* 
yeai-s,  liis  right  to  do  so  is  barred  by  the  act  for  the  Limita- 
tion  of  Actions,  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  And  if  he  neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  in  his  life-time,  his  heir 
cannot  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  lord  may  also  become  entitled  to  a  customary  tene- 
ment by  escheat  for  want  of  heirs.  Formerly  where  a 
copyhold  was  surrendered  to  a  mortgagee  and  his  heirs,  and 
no  condition  was  expressed  in  the  surrender,  and  the  mort- 
gagee died  intestate  and  without  an  heir,  the  lord  was  en- 
titled to  enter  for  escheat.  To  remedy  this,  the  4  &  S 
Wm.  IV.  c.  23,  enacts  that  where  a  trustee  or  mortgagee  of 
lands  of  any  tenure  whatsoever,  dies  without  an  heir,  the 
(Dourt  of  Chancery  may  appoint  a  person  to  convey  or  sur- 
render the  legal  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  en- 
titled to  the  equitable  interest  in  the  property,  and  provider 
against  the  fhture  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  lands  by  reason  uT 
tne  attainder  or  conviction  of  trustees  or  mortgagees  who 
have  no  beneficial  interest  therein. 

If  the  lord  (having  acquired  a  copyhold  tenement  by  for- 
feiture, escheat,  or  surrender  to  iiis  own  use)  afterwards 
grant  it  away  by  an  assurance  unauthorized  by  the  custom, 
the  customary  tenure  is  fur  ever  destroyed.  And  if  he 
makes  a  legal  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of  a  copyhold  tene- 
ment to  the  tenant,  the  tenement  is  said  to  be  enfran* 
chised,  f .  e.  converted  into  freehold. 

Copyholders  were  till  very  lately  incapable  of  serving  on 
juries,  or  voting  at  county  elections  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  former  disability  was  removed  by  6  Geo.  IV. 
c.  50,  sec.  1,  and  the  latter  by  the  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  45. 
sec.  19.  As  to  the  qualification  for  killing  game  under  'IZ 
and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25,  sec.  3,  there  seems  to  be  no  diatinctiou 
between  freeholders  and  copyholders. 

There  are  no  lands  of  a  copyhold  tenure  in  Ireland. 


End  of  Volumk  thb  Seventh. 

,  rriDt«d  by  WiLUAM  Cmwu  «Bd  SoMt,  Slunfbnl-itrMt. 
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